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THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 


5/.  Thomas  Church.  Bath 


Proud  of  its  history  but  a  progressive  community 


 by  Elizabeth  Gilliam  

St.  Thomas  Church,  Bath,  is  one  of  three 
eastern  Beaufort  County  churches  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gary  Fulton.  The 
others  are  St.  James',  Belhaven,  and  St. 
Matthew's,  Yeatesville.  Together,  these 
congregations  make  up  the  Down  East 
Cluster.  (Until  January,  1991,  the  four  Hyde 
County  churches  were  also  a  part  of  this 
coalition.)  St.  Thomas  Church  is  the  oldest 
existing  church  building  in  North  Carolina 
and  its  congregation  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
state.  As  such,  its  early  history  reflects  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  founding  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  these  parts. 

In  1701,  the  first  vestry  act  of  North 
Carolina  divided  the  settled  areas  of  the 
province  into  five  Anglican  parishes.  St. 
Thomas  Church  included  all  of  present-day 
Beaufort  and  Pitt  Counties  and  part  of 
Pamlico  County.  That  same  year,  St.  Thomas 
Parish  was  the  recipient  of  over  one  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets  (156)  titles  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  the  English  priest 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Church  of 
England's  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Thus,  Bath  became  home  to  North 
Carolina's  first  public  library.  Only  one 
volume  is  known  to  have  survived.  On  loan 
from  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  it  can  be 
viewed  in  Bath  at  the  Van  Der  Veer  House 
Museum. 

There  is  evidence  lay  services  were  being 
held  in  Bath  as  early  as  1 699.  With  the  arrival 
of  a  priest  in  1734,  the  Rev.  John  Garzia, 
work  was  begun  on  a  brick  church  building 
situated  on  a  lot  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in 
the  original  Bath  town  plan  thirty  years 
earlier.  There  survives  a  silver  communion 
chalice  inscribed  "D.D.  Johannes  Garzia, 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  Presbyter."  Also  sur- 
viving the  early  years  are  a  1 703  pulpit  Bible 
and  a  pair  of  silver  candelabra  said  to  have 
been  a  gift  of  George  II.  A  bell,  originally  cast 
in  1732,  and  reputedly  a  gift  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  still  calls  the  faithful  to  worship  each 
Sunday  morning. 

Curse  on  the  town 

In  1747  Bath  was  visited  by  the  celebrated 
evangelist,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield, 
because  he  was  poorly  received  by  the  towns- 
people, placed  a  curse  on  the  town,  causing  it 
to  forever  remain  a  village. 

The  Rev.  Garzia  served  until  a  fatal  fall 
from  a  horse  in  November  of  1 744.  Nearly  a 
decade  later,  in  1753,  the  parishioners  were 
blessed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  an  Irish  clergyman  whose  life  (five 
wives!)  and  ministry  are  a  study  in  persever- 
ance. In  addition  to  St.  Thomas  parish  church, 
he  served  an  eventual  total  of  thirteen  widely 


scattered  chapels  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pamlico  River. 

It  fell  to  Nathaniel  Blount,  the  parish's  first 
native-born  clergyman,  the  task  of  fashioning 
a  new  church  from  the  ashes  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Blount,  who  had  traveled  to 
England  in  1 773  for  ordination,  was  the  last 
clergyman  ordained  in  England  for  service  in 
the  colony  of  North  Carolina.  For  over  forty 
years,  until  his  death  in  1816,  "Parson 
Blount"  faithfully  served  a  far-flung  parish 
beset  with  unprecedented  difficulties.  It  was 
through  his  ministrations  that  the  survival  of 
Episcopal  worship  was  assured  in  this  part  of 
North  Carolina. 

Diocese  of  North  Carolina  founded 

Six  months  following  Nathaniel  Blount's 
death,  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  was 
founded  at  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  in  April 
of  1817.  St.  Thomas  Church  was  not  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting;  the  earliest  reference 
to  it  in  the  journals  of  the  diocesan  convention 
is  in  1 823,  six  years  later,  when  St.  Thomas 
was  one  of  seven  churches  formally  accepted 
into  the  diocese.  Three  years  later,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1826,  St.  Thomas  was  finally 
consecrated  by  Bishop  John  Stark  Ravens- 
croft,  the  first  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  St.  Thomas  was 
served  by  at  least  fifteen  different  clergymen, 
with  only  one  staying  as  long  as  five  years. 
Notable  in  the  group  was  the  Rev.  Alfred  A. 
Watson  (1852-1854)  who  later  was  elected 
first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  at 
its  formation  in  1883.  By  1907,  St.  Thomas 
Church  was  thriving  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Harding  whose  primary 
responsibilities  were  to  St.  Peter's  in 


Washington.  (The  Rev.  Mr.  Harding's  son, 
Edmund,  was  the  primary  force  behind  the 
move  to  have  Bath  established  as  a  state 
historic  site  in  1 963.)  The  next  three  decades, 
however,  witnessed  rapid  turnovers  in  clergy, 
wide  fluctuations  in  number  of  communi- 
cants, and  physical  deterioration  of  the  church 
building. 

Restoration  of  the  church 

In  1925,  the  first  of  several  annual  pil- 
grimages was  made  to  St.  Thomas  by  church- 
men from  across  the  state.  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  group  with  the  goal  of  restoring 
the  church  building  for  its  bicentennial  in 
1934.  In  January  of  1926,  at  the  forty-third 
annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  St.  Thomas  was  made  a  diocesan 
parish  with  Bishop  Thomas  Darst  as  its  rector 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bynum  as  vicar.  The 
depression  intervened  and  the  dream  of 
restoration  by  1934  was  not  realized.  Bishop 
Darst  persisted,  however,  and,  in  1936,  found 
a  clergyman  who  shared  his  vision  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Constantine 
David  Noe,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  John  and 
Susanna  Noe  of  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
who  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and 


who,  together,  served  their  church  for  more 
than  150  years. 

The  Rev.  A.C.D.  Noe  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Sarah  Elizabeth  Barber,  who  had  been 
reared  in  St.  George's  in  Hyde  County,  arrived 
in  Bath  in  1936  and  were  to  work  hand  in 
hand  at  the  task  of  restoring  not  only  the 
church  building,  but  the  vitality  of  the 
congregation  as  well.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Noe  did  a 
great  deal  to  increase  an  awareness  of  St. 
Thomas',  and  all  of  Bath's,  historical  sig- 
nificance. Indeed,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

century  aficrnis  "retirement"  he  continued  to 
serve  the  church  ana  commuimy  m_  iw-. 

When  death  finally  came  in  1978,  in  the 

ninety-eighth  year  of  his  life,  A.C.D.  Noe  had 

faithfully  served  the  church  as  priest  for  over 

seventy  years.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  Noe,  is 

still,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two,  very 

much  a  part  of  the  St.  Thomas  family. 

First  woman  priest  in  N.C. 

Following  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noe's  retirement, 

St.  Thomas  was  again  to  suffer  a  rapid 

turnover  of  clergy  and  declining  membership. 

Prayers  were  answered  when,  in  the  spring  of 

1 976,  "Coalition  16"  was  formed  under  the 

con't  on  page  H 


ST.  THOMAS,  BATH 


photos — Ede  Baldridge 
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The  Bishop's  Letter 


My  dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

I  wish  every  communicant  in  East  Carolina 
could  travel  with  me  through  this  diocese  for 
just  one  week.  I  wish  each  of  you  could 
experience  a  Sunday  morning  visitation  from 
my  perspective.  The  enthusiasm  that  you  feel 
each  parish  priest  has  for  his  or  her  work.  The 
joy  and  pride  that  each  member  of  a  congre- 
gation feels  in  his  or  her  church  family. 
Joining  in  worship  that  is  invariably  carefully 
prepared  and  done  extremely  well.  The  over- 
whelming generosity  with  which  people 
welcome  me  into  their  midst,  and  let  me 
know  immediately  that  I  am  at  home. 

I  wish  you  could  travel  with  me  during  the 
week.  1  wish  you  could  observe  the  beauty  of 
our  countryside  as  it  mirrors  the  changing 
seasons.  The  stillness  of  the  fields  in  the 
winter.  The  incredible  busyness  of  the  huge 
machines  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  almost 
obscene  greenness  and  thickness  of  the 
summertime.  I  treasure  the  difference  of  our 
beaches;  the  gentle  tranquility  of  the  ocean  at 
Trinity  Center;  its  often  angry  intensity  at 
Nags  Head. 

1  wish  you  could  ride  with  me  and  see  first 
hand  the  grinding  poverty  in  our  inner  cities, 
and  our  rural  counties.  For  me,  the  pain  is 

Conventioners  to 
see  original  play 

The  eradication  of  racism  will  be  the  main 
concern  of  the  forthcoming  diocesan  conven- 
tion. The  diocesan  Commission  on  Racism, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Smith,  rector  of 
St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  is  chair,  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  planning. 

A  dramatic  presentation,  "Why  We  Can't 
Wait",  written  by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph, 

^jnr'nf  C.    I—  f-t-'c  raycucville,  will  help 

illustrate  the  issue  of  racism  and  one's  role  in 
the  issue.  The  play  raises  no  new  questions, 
pointing  out  only  racism  as  an  example  of 
difficulties  in  living  and  working  together. 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for  having  teams, 
ombudsmen,  to  help  sensitize  those  at  conven- 
tion, to  try  to  make  one  conscious  of  how  one 
interacts  and  behaves  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chester  Talton,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  will  be  guest  speaker. 


overwhelming.  We  have  people  doing  some- 
thing about  it  in  our  names.  We  have  people 
who  really  are  changing  lives.  You  know 
their  names:  Ton  Whiteside,  Amy  Trester, 
Janice  Ellegor,  Rebecca  Dixon,  Jud  Mayfield, 
to  name  a  few.  Did  you  know  that  Jud  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Nancy  Smith 
Reynolds  award  for  his  work  among  the  poor 
in  Beaufort  and  Hyde  Counties? 

And  now  Rosemary  Stark  challenges  us 
with  a  Refugee  Resettlement  Program.  And 
Gary  Fulton  wants  to  take  the  parish  house  of 
our  church  in  Yeatsville  and  turn  it  into  a 
religious,  educational  and  cultural  center  for 
the  Mexican  farmworkers  and  crab  pickers  in 
the  Beaufort/Hyde  County  area.  It  would  be 
staffed  for  six  months  out  of  the  year  by  a 
Mexican  priest.  Sherm  Miller  challenges  us  to 
establish  a  Companion  Diocese  relationship 
with  Puerto  Rico.  And  all  our  present 
programs  need  expanding. 

How  much  of  this  will  we  be  able  to  do?  1 
suppose  we've  already  answered  that  ques- 
tion. We  answered  it  collectively  by  the  way 
we  ran  our  Every  Member  Canvasses,  and 
drew  up  the  budgets  for  our  parish  churches. 
We  answered  it  individually  when  we  decided 
whether  or  not  to  tithe. 

When  will  we  hear  the  answer?  That's 
what  Diocesan  Convention  is  all  about.  I  wait 
eagerly  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say. 

Faithfully, 
B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina 


EPIPHANY 

O  God,  Giver  of  life  and  source  of  all 
wisdom,  grant  us  Your  power  and 
might;  shine  in  us  Your  bright  Light; 
penetrate  our  hearts;  and  clean  out  all 
our  doubts  and  emptiness.  Enable  us  in 
this  Decade  of  Evangelism,  to  reach 
the  unreached,  to  support  the  under- 
privileged, to  shine  as  Your  Light  in  the 
darkness  and  to  encourage  one  another. 
Make  each  of  us  feel  concern  and 
challenge;  send  us  out  in  Your  power  to 
do  Your  will.  We  ask  this  in  the  Name 
of  Your  Son,  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Lord.  Amen. 

Church  of  Tanzania 
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DEADLINE 

Deadline  for  material  submitted  to 
Crosscurrent  is  the  25th  of  the  month 
(five  week  lead  time).  Material  submit- 
ted should  be  typewritten,  double 
spaced  and  all  photos  identified  with 
name  and  return  address  on  the  back. 
Send  to  16  North  16th  St.,  Wilming- 
ton, NC  28401,  (919)  762-0814. 


Someday,  after  mastering  the  wind,  the  waves,  the  tides  and  gravity,  we  shall 
harness  for  God  the  energies  of  love.  And  then  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  man  will  have  discovered  fire.  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 


STEWARDSHIP  CANDLELIGHT  WINE  AND  CHEESE  event  was  held  recently  in  St. 
Thomas,  Ahoskie's  new-and-almost-complete  Fellowship  Hall.  Prayers  for  Light  (BCP  page 
#70)  were  read,  as  well  as  other  prayers  for  stewardship  and  guidance.  (Electricity  was  not  a 
"given"  when  plans  were  made  for  the  event  so  candles  held  by  parishioners  might  have  had  a 
two- fold  purpose.  The  heater  was  in  place  but  not  attached.)  Following  a  slide  show  story 
created  by  Dr.  Benjie  Brown  and  the  Rev.  Phillip  R.  Glick,  rector,  about  St.  Thomas'  outreach 
programs  as  well  as  life  together  as  a  parish  family,  talks  by  Mari  Mileur,  Bobbie  Henson  and 
Larry  Overton  tied  parish  and  personal  responses,  concerns  and  directions  all  together. 

photo — Benjie  Brown 

A.F.P.  campaign  underway 


The  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer  cam- 
paign to  encourage  people  to  start  praying 
now  for  General  Convention  1 994  in  Indiana- 
polis has  received  a  favorable  response  from 
across  the  country.  Bishops,  clergy,  religious 
communities  and  individual  laity  have  been 
writing  to  express  their  support  for  this 
initiative  and  to  get  copies  of  the  free  leaflet 
with  prayers  for  the  church. 

Individuals  are  being  asked  to  begin  to 
pray  now  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  conven- 
tion. In  the  year  immediately  before  the 
convention  prayer  vigils  will  be  held  in 
different  dioceses  across  the  country.  And 
just  before  convention,  clergy  and  deputies 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
silent  prayer  retreat  both  to  prepare  them- 
selves and  to  pray  for  the  convention. 

The  Episcopal  director  of  the  Anglican 
Fellowship  of  Prayer,  the  Most  Rev.  Reginald 
Hollis  had  this  to  say  in  a  recent  newsletter 

"The  last  General  Convention  (in  Phoenix) 
revealed  what  we  already  knew — that  the 
church  is  not  perfect.  Of  course,  it  never  has 
been  (just  read  Acts  or  I  Corinthians).  And  as 
long  as  the  church  is  composed  of  people, 
God  expects  it  to  be  in  need  of  repentance, 


forgiveness,  and  grace.  Since  you  will  never 
find  a  church  made  up  of  programmed  robots, 
you  will  never  find  a  perfect  church,  however 
fine  they  may  look  from  a  distance. 

"General  Convention  is  a  significant 
direction-setting  event  in  the  life  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  That  is  why  this  triennial 
gathering  needs  to  be  undergirded  with 
prayer.  It  must  be  more  than  a  people  event. 
The  church  needs  a  consultation  in  which  we 
are  open  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Inevitably  there  will  be  many  pressures,  so 
the  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer  in  the 
United  States  is  calling  for  prayer  to  begin 
now  for  the  Episcopal  Church  and  General 
Convention  in  1994.  That  sounds  like  a  long 
way  ahead,  but  time  has  a  way  of  slipping  by 
faster  than  we  expect.  We  need  to  be  aware 
that  what  happens  in  the  life  of  the  church 
over  the  next  two  years  will  shape  what 
happens  at  General  Convention." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  Prayer  and  Healing  Commission, 
Bishop  Sanders  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
see  this  group  work  more  closely  with  the 
Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer,  and,  in 
con't  on  page  C 


Youth  to  hear  Bob  Stromberg 


The  Annual  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
Youth  Convention  will  be  held  January  29- 


BOB  STROMBERG 


30.  Hosts  are  St.  Paul's  and  area  churches  in 
Wilmington.  Along  with  the  usual  excitement 
and  inspiration  to  be  expected  when  our 
diocesan  youths  gather  together,  will  be  a 
phenomenal  program  led  by  Bob  Stromberg, 
a  nationally  known  creative  powerhouse  of 
youth  ministry.  For  over  fifteen  years,  Bob 
Stromberg  has  been  delighting  audiences  of 
all  ages  with  his  unique  personal  style  of 
original  music,  storytelling  and  humor.  His 
message  will  reinforce  the  Youth  Commis- 
sion's theme  of  "Make  a  Friend,  Be  a  Friend, 
Bring  a  Friend  to  Christ",  the  spreading  of 
God's  love  to  all  His  children  in  this  Decade 
of  Evangelism. 

Since  1977,  Bob  Stromberg  has  been  the 
guest  speaker  at  over  4,000  school  assembly 
programs,  retreats,  banquets  and  conferences. 
He  has  produced  numerous  recordings,  been 
featured  in  two  Gospel  Films  releases  and 
recently  wrote  his  first  book,  The  Miracle  at 
Stinky  Bay  and  Other  Tales  of  Wonder,  for 
Focus  on  The  Family.  Bob,  his  wife  Judy,  and 
two  sons  live  in  the  Minneapolis  area. 

For  more  information  about  the  conven- 
tion, contact  Carol  Taylor  at  the  diocesan 
office  (522-0885).  Registration  material  is 
available  in  the  youth  packet  in  parish  offices 
or  from  youth  advisors.  C.T. 
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Proposed  Convention  Agenda 
The  110th 
Annual  Convention 
of  the 

Diocese  of  East  Carolina 

February  11-13, 1993 
Hilton  Inn 
Greenville,  NC 

Theme: 

"Who  is  My  Neighbor?" 


Special  Note 

Please  refer  to  the  Schedule  of  Events  and  note  that  Conventionm  activities  begin 
Thursday,  February  11,  at  3  p.m.  This  is  earlier  than  usual 

There  has  been  growing  concern  about  the  busy-ness  of  the  Convention  agenda,  the 
frustration  and  exhaustion  that  often  result  from  the  pace  of  our  work,  and  a  need  for 
more  time  to  dialogue  and  reflect  on  the  important  issues  that  face  us  as  a  family  when 
we  gather  each  year.  There  is  oho  concern  that  the  Convention  process  can  lead  to  a 
"win-lose"  mentality  at  times.  We  are  taking  a  step  toward  a  process  that  provides  more 
time  for  honest  talking,  listening,  prayer  and  reflection  together.  \f>K.  McG. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 

1 2:00-7:30  p.m.  Registration  (Hilton  Inn) 

3:00-5:30  p.m.  Dialogue  sessions  on  issues  facing  the  church.  Also  budgets, 

resolutions,  and  canonical  changes. 
5:30-6:30  p.m.  Convention  gathers  for  social  hour  (Hilton  Inn) 

7: 1 5  p.m.  First  bus  to  St.  Peter's,  Greenville,  for  opening  worship  service 

(from  Hilton  Inn) 

8:00-9: 1 5  p.m.  Festival  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (St.  Peter's  Catholic 

Church) 

9: 1 5  p.m.  Buses  return  to  motels.  Free  time.  (There  will  be  no  reception.) 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

6:15  a.m.  Buffet  breakfast"1*  (Ramada  and  Hilton) 

7:15  a.m.  Holy  Eucharist  (Ramada  (nn) 

8:00  a.m.  Convention  registration  resumes  (Hilton  Inn) 

9:00  a.m.  Convention  opening  session  (Hilton  Inn) 

1 2:00  p.m.  Noon  Day  Prayers 

12:30-2:00  p.m  Convention  lunch  and  discussion  of  convention  theme 

(Ramada  Inn) 

2:00  p.m.  Reconvene  convention  in  break-out  sessions 

2:00-3:45  p.m.  Break-out  sessions 

4:00-5:30  p.m.  Full  convention  reconvenes 

5:30-6:30  p.m.  Hearings 

6:00  p.m.  Choral  Evensong,  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church  (transpor- 

tation available  from  Hilton) 
6:30-8:00  p.m.  Free  time 

8:00  p.m.  Banquet  and  dinner  dance  (Hilton  Inn) 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

6:15-8:45  a  m.  Buffet  breakfast**  (Ramada  and  Hilton 

9.00  a.m.  Liturgy  of  the  Word  followed  by  legislative  session 

1 2:00  p.m  Liturgy  of  the  Table:  Holy  Eucharist 

**The  cost  of  breakfast  is  not  included  in  the  registration  fee. 

Hosts  for  the  1 1 0th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  are  the  Greenville  area  churches. 


A.F.P.  con't  from  page  B 

particular,  to  encourage  our  people  to  pray 
now  for  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its  General 
Convention  which  will  meet  in  Indianapolis 
in  1994. 

Diocesan  representative  Bettie  Stokes,  a 
member  of  the  Prayer  and  Healing  Commis- 
sion, commented  that  the  AFP  believes  that 
now  is  the  time  to  pray  for  discernment  in  the 
election  of  new  bishops  and  the  election  of 
deputies  to  the  General  Convention.  She 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  election  of 
local  delegates  to  represent  each  parish  at 
diocesan  convention  in  February.  The 
diocesan  convention  will  elect  deputies  to 
General  Convention  where  much  of  the 
policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  determined. 

She  further  stated  that  AFP  has  prepared  a 
folder,  "The  Time  to  Pray  is  Now,"  which 
sets  out  the  plan  for  this  new  prayer  initiative. 

For  further  information,  contact  Anglican 
Fellowship  of  Prayer,  P.O.  Box  3 1 ,  Orlando, 


FL  32802,  or  Bettie  Stokes,  P.O.  Box  44, 
Hertford,  NC  27944,  telephone  #  426-5655. 

B.S. 

Jean  LadehoffKanuga 
memorial  fund  goal 
not  yet  reached 

With  Bob  Ladehoff  s  (the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
Ladehoff,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oregon 
and  former  rector  of  St.  John's,  Fayetteville) 
enthusiastic  approval,  a  Kanuga  memorial 
was  initiated  in  his  late  wife's  name. 

Income  from  the  Jean  Ladehoff  fund  will 
provide  a  "scholarship"  each  year  for  a  clergy 
family  to  attend  a  summer  guest  period  of  one 
week  at  Kanuga.  The  goal  for  the  memorial 
has  not  been  reached. 

Information  about  contributions  can  be 
obtained  from  Kanuga  at  (704)  692-9136. 


IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  STIMULATE  interaction  of  the  teenagers  of  the  churches  in  the 
Wilmington  area,  St.  James  sponsored  an  evening  of  fun.  It  was  a  nippy  cold  evening  which 
prompted  visits  to  the  grills  for  the  cookout.  Although  the  youngsters  arrived  in  groups  and 
initially  stayed  in  their  own  church  cluster,  before  the  evening  was  over  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  group  was  which  as  boundaries  disappeared.  photo — Ede  Baldridge 

Around  the  Parishes 


Needlepoint  memorial  projects  for  kneelers 
and  altar  rail  kneelers  have  begun  at  St. 
Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro,  and  St. 
Paul's,  Wilmington. 

This  past  year  YlWh  of  St.  Thomas, 
Bath's,  parish  income  was  disbursed  for 
outreach  ministries. 

New  handbells  have  been  given  to  the 
Handbell  Choir  at  St.  Peter's,  Washington,  in 
memory  of  Edmund  Hoyt  Harding,  who 
served  as  organist  at  St.  Peter's  from  1911 
until  1951,  a  tenure  which  began  while  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Harding,  was  the 
rector. 

Youth  Sunday  at  Christ  Church,  Creswell, 

saw  luncheon  served  to  "young  people  only, 
sorry  parents!"  giving  guest  speaker,  Carol 
Taylor,  Youth  Coordinator  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  youngsters  of  the  Washington  Tyrell 
Episcopal  Ministry  some  "informal  time 
together,"  said  the  Rev.  Webster  L.  Simons, 
Jr.,  priest-in-charge. 

The  Rev.  Carrie  Craig,  who  has  assumed 
her  role  as  deacon  at  St.  Timothy's,  Green- 
ville, was  preacher  on  All  Saints  Day  which 
was  also  her  birthday.  The  Rev.  Ms.  Craig  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phillip 
Craig,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston. 

Dr.  Fred  Moncla  and  his  son,  Paul,  Dr. 
"Bo"  Jenkins  and  his  son,  Joe,  and  Dr.  Ed 
Eadie  and  Ray  Jones,  Christ  Church,  Eliza- 
beth City,  recently  spent  a  week  in  Hospital 
Sainte  Croix,  Leogane,  Haiti,  working  and 
assisting  Dr.  David  F.  McNeeley,  medical 
director  of  the  hospital.  The  visitors  took  two 
sewing  machines,  a  gift  from  Christ  Church's 
Sunday  School  children  and  a  check  from 
their  ECW. 

ECU  recently  recognized  four  members  of 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  with  Employee  Service 
Awards:  Jo  Ann  H.  Bell  and  Charles  Chamber- 
lain, Ruth  Graber  Shaw  and  Herbert  R. 
Carlton. 


St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  can  boast  of 
having  the  largest  group  of  parishioners  in 
attendance  at  the  ECW  meeting  for  the 
Wilmington-Fayetteville  District.  Josie 
Hookway,  St.  Thomas,  Bath,  was  guest 
speaker  and  spoke  of  her  work  as  a  nurse  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Trinity  Center  is  going  to  be  enhanced  by  a 
children's  playground  area  thanks  to  the 
vision  and  generosity  of  Christ  Church, 
Elizabeth  City,  parishioners,  in  appreciation 
for  all  the  Parish  Weekend  at  Trinity  Center 
meant  and  means  to  them. 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  now  has  a  Treble 
Choir,  a  group  which  will  explore  the  great 
body  of  choral  music  for  treble  voices  (high 
voices  of  women,  girls  and  young  boys),  from 
our  Anglican  inheritance. 

Members  of  the  parish  family  at  St.  Peter's, 
Washington,  were  invited  by  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bonner  to  join  the  Bonners  in  a 
Service  of  Thanksgiving  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  The  service 
was  followed  by  a  reception  in  Gardner  Hall. 

Among  the  churches  in  the  diocese  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bonner  has  served  are:  St.  Thomas, 
Bath,  Zion  and  St.  Paul's,  Washington. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  while,  a  Faith 
Alive  weekend  was  held  in  the  diocese.  More 
than  200  people  (including  35  children  under 
the  age  of  ten)  attended  the  parish  event  at 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton.  "It  was  very  successful... 
everyone  was  the  better  for  having  been 
there,"  agreed  coordinators  Peggy  Anne 
Vaughan  and  Lindsey  Hornthal. 

So  well  received  was  its  summer  produc- 
tion, St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  again  pre- 
sented "Gini",  a  family  musical  depicting 
African-American  family  life.  The  show, 
which  has  a  cast  of  45,  had  its  premiere  last 
summer  in  the  church  parish  hall.  For  its 
repeat  performance  in  December,  St.  Mark's 
had  to  book  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  enthus- 
iastic theater-goers. 


CrossCurrent  is  often  the  last  to  learn  of  church's  anniversaries,  retirements, 
resignations,  changes  and/or  deaths  of  the  clergy,  special  parish  events  or  programs  and  is 
rarely  supplied  with  material  for  the  stories.  If  you  want  something  in  CrossCurrent, 
please  send  it  in.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  will  be  published.  And,  given  enough  notice,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  CrossCurrent  will  cover  the  event. 

Don't  imagine  that  CrossCurrent  is  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  diocese's  75 
churches  but,  somehow,  just  choosing  to  ignore  what's  happening.  To  the  contrary, 
CrossCurrent  is  here  to  serve  the  diocesan  family  by  helping  to  keep  its  members 
informed  about  each  other. 
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Episcopups  —  a  doggone  good  calendar! 


"ABSOLUTE  CREAMPUFFS"  are  these  golden  retrievers,  says  their  owner,  Jackie  Schmidt 
(left),  laughingly,  as  one  of  them  plants  a  wet  kiss  on  Dot  Dunford,  who  tries,  unsuccessfully,  to 
get  her  dogs,  Lox  and  Bagel,  to  cooperate  for  the  photographer.  Jackie  and  Dot,  members  of  St. 
Thomas,  Oriental,  co-edit  the  Episcopups  calendar.  photos — Ede  Baldridge 


by  Bobbie  Marcroft 


You  don't  have  to  be  an  Episcopalian  to 
enjoy  the  Episcopups,  but  it  helps  for  their 
warm  and  witty,  sometimes  critical,  remarks 
and  reactions  somehow  strike  closer  to  home 
as  it  were. 

After  watching  the  Episcocats  romp 
through  the  years  with  their  catty  comments 
on  all  things  Anglican,  the  'Pups  cried 
'enough!'  and  decided  every  dog  should  have 
its  day  and  indeed,  deserved  it.  And  so  they 
do— all  365  of  them— and  regardless  of  what 
1993  may  bring,  the  Episcopups  will  help  you 
enjoy  it  more  or  worry  about  it  less,  whatever 
the  case  may  be. 

It  all  began  one  day  in  October  in  1988 
when  the  staff  of  The  Moorings,  the  monthly 
newsletter  of  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Oriental, 
was  frantically  trying  to  get  it  together  for 


DOT  DUNFORD  AND  EPISCOPUPS 


distribution  to  the  congregation  the  next  day 
when,  lo  and  behold,  the  'Pups  were  born  and, 
as  Dot  Dunford,  their  closest  comrade,  so  to 
speak,  says,  "They  are  Anglican  to  the  bone." 

They  continued  to  appear  in  every  issue  of 
the  newsletter  and  on  occasion,  in  the  weekly 
bulletin,  but  as  dogs  are  prone  to  do,  the  'Pups 
broadened  their  field  and  wandered  into  a 
calendar  in  1 992.  Dot  says  she  felt  "it  was  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come"  and  it  did  seem 
like  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  do  as  she 
already  had  two  willing  models,  Lox  and 
Bagel,  who  were  panting  for  a  chance  to 
make  it  big  in  the  modeling  business  having 
had  somewhat  checkered  careers  up  to  that 
point.  Of  questionable  parentage,  they  had 


obviously  ended  up  in  the  perfect  home. 

'Because  of  dogs' 

A  dog  lover  all  her  life,  Dot  said  her  first 
sentence,  according  to  an  older  sister,  was 
"see  the  dog".  Incidentally,  that's  why 
Oriental  is  home  base  for  the  Episcopups — 
because  of  dogs.  When  she  and  her  late 
husband  moved  from  Atlanta  ("because  it  got 
too  big")  to  North  Carolina  via  St.  Simons, 
the  reason  they  chose  the  small  community 
on  the  Neuse  River  in  Pamlico  County  was 
because  a  realtor  in  New  Bern  told  them  he 
didn't  care  how  many  dogs  they  had,  he  knew 
just  the  place  they'd  like. 

It  would  be  hard  not  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  Oriental.  Loved  by  sailing  enthusiasts  for 
decades,  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
around  1870  by  "Uncle  Lou"  Midgett  who 
called  it  Smith's  Creek  for  the  creek  which 
joined  the  Neuse  at  that  point.  When  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  found  a  ship's  name  plate  from  a 
Federal  transport  which  sank  near  Bodie 
Island  in  1862,  the  village  was  renamed  for 
the  ship — the  Oriental. 

Enter  Jackie  Schmidt 

But  back  to  the  subject  at  hand.  It  was 
apparent  two  models,  willing  and  eager  as 
they  might  be,  would  be  hard  put  to  fill  up 
twelve  months  with  witty  sayings  and  pithy 
opinions,  so  Dot  began  to  scour  the  country- 
side with  a  camera  looking  for  likely 
prospects  and  she  also  solicited  pictures  and 
this  is  where  Jackie  Schmidt  enters  the 
picture. 

In  August  of  1991,  she  and  her  husband 
were  tooling  down  the  waterway  with  the 
idea  of  a  retirement  location  in  mind,  when 
engine  trouble  brought  them  into  Belhaven,  a 
well-known  yachtsmen's  stop  on  Pantego 
Creek  off  the  Pungo  River  and  north  of 
Oriental.  "We  had  three  days  to  kill  while  the 
parts  were  being  brought  in,"  Jackie  recalls, 
"so  we  rented  a  car  and  drove  up  and  down 
the  coast  to  see  the  country.  We  discovered 
Oriental  and  we  loved  it." 

Dot  Dunford  and  Jackie  Schmidt  became 
acquainted  when  Dot  announced  in  church 
one  September  Sunday  if  anyone  was  inter- 
ested in  submitting  pictures  of  their  dogs,  she 
was  doing  a  calendar. 

"I  thought  that  sounded  pretty  good,  so  I 
scrounged  around  and  gave  Dot  10  or  12 
pictures." 

More  models  available 

And  so,  two  more  models  became  avail- 
able— four  and  a  half  year  old  Cali — short  for 
Caltha  which  is  Greek  for  'golden  girl'  and 
two  year-old  Chamois,  not  nearly  so  high 
falutin',  who  was  named  for  father,  Shamrock 
and  mother,  Annie.  Jackie  says  the  Golden 
Retriever  and  the  yellow  Labrador  are 
"absolute  creampuffs.  I  still  have  one  that 
crawls  in  my  lap  when  things  are  going 
wrong." 


Another  model  in  the  1992  calendar  was 
First  Dog,  Millie,  caught  by  the  press  romping 
through  a  tulip  bed  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  (Presumably,  the  Episcocats  are  in 
hot  pursuit  of  "Socks"  by  now.) 

Jackie  wasn't  too  involved  in  the  1992 
calendar  as  things  were  pretty  well  along,  but 
when  Dot  began  putting  1993  on  the  boards 
and  said,  "How  would  you  like  to...?  I  said 
sure."  Two  kindred  spirits,  they  met  at  the 
church  with  boxes  of  pictures  to  look  at,  sort 
through,  choose  and  finally,  paste  up.  They 
both  agree,  "We  struck  a  spark  and  it's  been 


that  way  ever  since." 

In  1992,  the  Episcopups  were  introduced 
as  daring,  warm  and  witty,  sometimes  whim- 
sical, whose  comments  could  be  critical  from 
time  to  time,  but  "please  welcome  them 
warmly  and  take  them  into  your  heart." 

It  would  be  difficult  not  to. 
Printed  in  Oriental,  the  Episcopups  Calen- 
dar is  available  by  mail  for  a  nominal  fee — 
$5.50  PP— and  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Dot 
Dunford,  22  Teach's  Cove,  Oriental,  NC 
28571. 


Diocesan  Calendar 

December 


4  Executive  Council  meeting,  Diocesan  House,  9:30  a.m. 

5  Diaconate  School,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  10  a.m. 

10  Department  of  Missions,  Diocesan  House,  10  a.m. 

15  Board  of  Trinity,  Trinity  Center,  10:30  a.m. 

16  Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House,  10  a.m. 
19  Diaconate  School,  Diocesan  House,  10  a.m. 
27-Jan.  I   Winterlight,  Kanuga 

January 

9  Diaconate  School,  Diocesan  House;  Department  of  Missions  hearing 

15  Finance  Committee,  Diocesan  House,  10  a.m. 

16  ECC  meeting,  St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro,  10  a.m. 

21  Family  Ministries,  Diocesan  House,  10  a.m.;  Diaconate  Committee,  Diocesan 
House,  1:30  a.m. 

22  Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House,  9:30  a.m. 

23  Carolyn  Craig's  ordination,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  10  a.m.;  School  for  Deacons, 
Diocesan  House,  10  a.m. 


Episcopalian's  little  instruction  list 


The  Rev.  Sallie  Shippen,  CDSP  '82,  who 
was  recently  called  to  be  the  rector  of  St. 
John's-in-Montclair,  Oakland,  California, 
enjoys  H.  Jackson  Brown's  Life's  Little 
Instruction  Book,  a  list  of  5 1 1  suggestions  and 
observations  Brown  wrote  for  his  son.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  Episcopalians  might 
enjoy  a  similar  "road  map"  on  how  to  be 
good  Christians  and  responsible  church 
members. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  99  sugges- 
tions she  came  up  with: 

1 .  Never  try  to  lie  to  God. 

2.  Be  tolerant  of  young  children  in  worship; 
they  are  learning. 

3.  Thank  God  for  something  at  least  once  a 
day. 

4.  When  the  congregation  is  singing,  sing, 
whether  you  can  carry  a  tune  or  not. 

5 .  Welcome  newcomers,  and  invite  them  to 
coffee  hour. 

6.  Refuse  to  participate  in  church  gossip. 

7.  Say  "Amen"  with  conviction. 

8.  Attend  Good  Friday  services;  they  are 
the  backbone  of  Easter. 

9.  Give  anonymously  once  in  a  while. 

1 0.  Read  the  Bible.  It  will  surprise  you. 

1 1 .  Take  pride  in  your  church. 

12.  Recognize  the  face  of  Christ  in  others. 

13.  Trust  God. 

1 4.  Believe  in  the  power  of  prayer. 

1 5 .  You  may  be  the  only  Episcopalian  some- 
one will  ever  meet.  Make  a  good 
impression. 


16.  See  to  it  that  your  church  is  actively 
practicing  outreach  to  the  poor  and 
needy. 

1 7.  Remember  that  every  church  argument 
has  another  side,  and  you  may  not  have 
heard  that  side  yet. 

18.  Say  grace  before  meals,  even  in 
restaurants. 

19.  Tell  somebody  that  being  a  Christian  is 
important  to  you. 

20.  Recognize  that  faith  can  run  deeper  than 
words. 

2 1 .  Pray  constantly  for  world  peace. 

22.  Get  into  the  habit  of  recognizing  your 
blessings. 

23.  At  fellowship  events,  start  a  conversation 
with  someone  you  don't  know. 

24.  Remove  "We  never  did  that  before" 
from  your  church  vocabulary. 

25.  Praise  the  Lord. 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  99,  write  to  The 
Rev.  Sallie  Shippen,  St.  John's-in-Montclair, 
1707  Gouldin  Road,  Oakland,  CA  9461 1. 

from  the  CDSP  newsletter 


WANTED 

A  correspondent  for  CrossCurrent 
from  Pitt,  Craven  or  Jones  counties. 
Please  call  (collect)  762-0814  (day- 
time) or  25 1  -0704  (evenings). 
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Church's 
commitment 
to  refugees 
challenged 

By  Nan  Cobbey 

Refugee  Stanley  Strzlec  needed  a  friend 
with  connections  when  he  tried  to  get  his 
ailing  wife  out  of  Poland. 

The  Sava  family,  fleeing  Romania, 
needed  everything  when,  speaking  no 


"When  you  meet  the 

young  man  who  has  tied 

his  wife  and  child  to  the 

underside  of  a  truck  and 

driven  them  across  mine 

fields  to  freedom,  it  means 

something  to  you." 

Joyce  Booth, 
Indianapolis  volunteer 


English,  they  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  without  sponsors. 

The  three  Nkosi  brothers  from  South 
Africa,  one  with  a  bounty  on  his  head,  needed 
a  new  home  when  a  mix-up  forced  them  to 
camp  out  in  a  Baltimore  church. 

These  refugees  and  many  more  found 
what  they  needed  —  welcoming  parishes, 
furnished  apartments  and  experienced  vol- 
unteers with  know-how  and  connections — 
through  an  Episcopal  Church  ministry  that 
some  in  the  church  fear  is  threatened  both 
financially  and  spiritually. 

Episcopal  Migration  Ministries  (EMM), 
in  operation  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
past  five  decades,  is  facing  a  time  of  trial.  It 
was  exactly  one  year  ago  that  its  direc  tor,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Burgess  Carr,  warned  that  church 
budget  cuts  were  "hindering  our  ability  to 
support  our  workers  in  the  field." 

Staff  cutbacks  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  as  a  result  of  General  Convention 
mandates,  plus  two  vacancies  on  its  staff 
that  went  unfilled,  reduced  the  migration 
ministries  office  by  four  people.  That  reor- 
ganization curtailed  the  ministry's  services 
and,  some  charge,  reduced  its  effectiveness. 
Now,  changes  in  government  contracts  and 
financing  methods  are  altering  the  way  EMM 
must  do  business. 

"Who  do  I  call  now  when  I  have  a  refugee 
from  Somalia  who  is  in  Kenya?"  asked 
Sylvia  Robles,  coordinator  for  the  Diocese 
of  Indianapolis,  who  has  been  working  with 
EMM  since  1982  and  resettles  40  or  more 
cases  each  year.  "How  do  I  locate  him?  How 
do  I  send  those  faxes,  work  with  the  senator's 
office,  advocate  nationally?"  She  ticked  off 
jobs  once  performed  by  national  staffers 
that  she  says  now  are  left  undone. 

See  REFUGEES,  page  10 


NOW  THERE  ARE  THREE:  The  Rev.  Jane  Holmes  Dixon  (center)  was 
consecrated  Nov.  19  as  suffragan  bishop  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  second 
woman  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  joined  by  Suffragan 
Bishop  Barbara  Harris  of  Massachusetts  (right),  consecrated  in  1989  as  the 
Anglican  Communion's  first  woman  bishop,  and  Bishop  Penelope  Jamieson 
of  New  Zealand,  the  first  and  only  woman  to  head  a  diocese.  "I  am  a  symbol 
of  the  inclusiveness  of  God,"  Dixon  said  beforehand.  Dixon  had  been  rector 
of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  Laurel,  Md.  photo/ENS:  david  a.  werth 


SE  Florida  says  welcome 
in  many  tongues 


By  Nan  Cobbey 

When  dwindling  membership  forced 
the  Diocese  of  Southeast  Florida  to  exam- 
ine itself  four  years  ago,  the  church  blushed 
at  what  its  mirror  revealed. 

In  one  of  the  most  ethnically  diverse 
dioceses  in  the  country,  rich  in  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  peoples  —  27  per- 
cent Hispanic  and  17  percent  black  —  the 
church  was  more  than  70  percent  white;  its 
clergy,  90  percent  white. 

If  growth  was  going  to  happen  it  would 
mean  change  on  a  large  scale. 

Today,  with  the  help  of  a  Jubilee  Min- 
istries partnership  and  teams  of  recently 
trained  consultants,  the  diocese  is  begin- 
ning a  project  to  work  with  every  existing 
congregation,  establish  new  ones  in  black, 
Haitian  and  Hispanic  communities  and 
bolster  the  numbers  of  ethnic  clergy. 


"The  imperative  is  to  take  the  gospel  to 
all  the  people,"  says  the  Rev.  Fritz  Bazin, 
diocesan  Jubilee  officer  who  is  liaison  for 
the  project,  called  Mission  2000.  'This 
naturally  goes  with  social  services  be- 
cause many  of  these  people  have  to  start 
their  lives  anew  in  a  different  land  with  a 
language  barrier  and  a  different  culture." 

Dabney  "Bud"  Park,  diocesan  execu- 
tive, echoes  Bazin's  theme.  "As  Episcopa- 
lians, we  need  to  be  open  to  everyone 
within  our  community,  rather  than  an  up- 
per-middle-class social  strata." 

Park  and  the  other  organizers  have  set 
their  sights  on  five  counties  that  are  home 
to  Latino  and  Caribbean  peoples  from  (in 
descending  order)  Cuba,  Haiti,  Colombia, 
Nicaragua,  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  nations. 

See  TONGUES,  page  5 
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defects 

A  group  of  traditionalists  has  left  the 
Episcopal  Church  over  what  they  say  is 
"increasing  liberalism  and  secularism"  in 
Anglicanism  around  the  world,  including 
the  Church  of  England's  vote  to  accept 
women  priests. 

The  year-old  Missionary  Diocese  of  the 
Americas  announced  that  it  would  form  the 
independent  Episcopal  Missionary  Church. 
Delegates  from  the  group's  33  congrega- 
tions meeting  in  Houston  voted  to  sever  the 
ties  Nov.  20. 

Retired  Episcopal  Bishop  Donald  Davies, 
who  headed  the  non-geographic  diocese  and 
now  heads  the  denomination,  sent  his  resig- 
nation as  bishop  to  Presiding  B  ishop  Edmond 
L.  Browning.  Browning  said  he  has  asked 
the  church's  three  senior  bishops  to  recom- 
mend whether  steps  should  be  taken  to  sus- 
pend Davies  from  the  episcopate. 

"It  has  proven  impossible  to  live  with  the 
errors  of  ecclesiastical  liberalism  combined 
with  the  dramatic  shift  that  has  now  oc- 
curred in  England's  mother  church  of 
Anglicanism,"  said  Davies. 

The  Missionary  Diocese  of  the  Americas 
was  formed  in  1991  by  the  Episcopal  Synod 
of  America,  traditionalists  within  the  church 
who  believe  the  church  has  abandoned  his- 
toric tenets  of  the  faith. 

See  NEW  CHURCH,  page  4 
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NEWS 


Lay-led  groups  build 
evangelism  foundation 


By  Jerry  Hames 


OLORIETA.  N.M. 

Lay  leadership  to  develop 
small,  spiritually  centered  "cells" 
for  prayer  and  discussion  are 
creating  a  revolution  in  Chris- 
tian faith  and  witness  in  many 
countries  worldwide. 

Speakers  brought  this  phenom- 
enon to  the  attention  of  diocesan 
and  parish  evangelism  leaders  last 
month  at  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  national  evangelism  minis- 
tries, with  participation  from  those 
in  congregational  development, 
children's  work,  youth  and  adult 
education,  small-town  and  rural 
ministries  and  ethnic  ministries  at 
the  Episcopal  Church  Center. 

The  five-day  event  featured  a 
series  of  speakers  and  trainers,  a 
smorgasbord  of  parish  and  dioc- 
esan resources,  group  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study  and  work- 
shops dealing  with  scores  of  issues 
related  to  evangelism,  social  jus- 
tice and  Christian  witness. 

"We  sought  to  develop  a  new 
vision  of  every  member  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  evangelist,"  said  the 
Rev.  Wayne  Schwab,  the  national 
staffer  specifically  charged  with 
evangelism .  "We  offered  new  skills 


to  enable  people  to  take  risks,  we 
focused  on  goals  for  the  Decade  of 
Evangelism  and  encountered  new 
friends  committed  to  evangelism." 

Participants  expressed  enthusi- 
asm for  new  Christian  commit- 
ment sweeping  many  countries. 
"God  is  doing  a  new  thing,"  said 
the  Rev.  Cyril  Okorocha  of  Nige- 
ria, evangelism  secretary  for  the 
Anglican  Communion,  who 
pointed  to  a  Christian  "shift  of 
vitality"  from  developed  to  devel- 
oping countries.  "There  is  a  re- 
vival of  faith  today  led  by  the  laity, 
especially  women  and  youth,"  he 
claimed. 

Other  speakers  pointed  to  the 
emerging  role  of  parish  clergy  as 
helpers  and  enablers  of  ministry, 
rather  than  leaders  and  faith-keep- 
ers. 

The  Rev.  Arlin  Rothauge,  na- 
tional staff  officer  for  congrega- 
tional development,  said  disciple- 
ship-oriented  groups,  meeting  in 
homes,  are  overcoming  the  physi- 
cal barriers  of  churches. 

He  pointed  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  Christianity  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  South  America  and 
Africa,  where  congregations  num- 
bering in  the  thousands  have  de- 
veloped from  the  creation  and 


multiplication  of  "cells." 

Rothauge  said  many  U.S.  con- 
gregations are  using  this  approach, 
although  it  is  too  early  to  assess  its 
success. 

"There  are  risks,"  he  warned. 
"Conflict  sometimes  arises  because 
this  is  a  new  theology  of  being  the 
church.  The  priest  is  no  longer  the 
'keeper'  of  the  cult,  but  [he  or  she 
is]  now  to  support  the  leadership  of 
the  people." 

Small  parishes  possess  their 
own  distinctive  characteristics  re- 
lated to  evangelism,  according  to 
Bishop  John  Smith  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. "For  them,  evangelism  is 
not  a  program,  but  a  prescription 
about  how  the  church  goes  about 
its  business. 

"Evangelism  is  not  guerrilla 
warfare  for  Jesus,  nor  self-serving 
efforts,  nor  recruitment  of  church 
members,  although  this  will  be  the 
outcome." 

Rather  it  is  a  lifestyle,  Smith 
said,  "speaking,  acting  and  living 
out  the  connection  with  our  Lord 
Jesus. 

Speakers  from  Asian-Ameri- 
can, black,  Hispanic  and  Native 
American  congregations  laid  a 
challenge  for  greater  effectiveness 
in  evangelism. 

"You  are  too  nice,"  said  the 
Rev.  Due  Nguyen,  who  has  minis- 
tered to  California's  Indo-Chinese 
community  for  1 5  years.  "You  have 
sponsored  many  refugees,  but  you 
have  done  little  in  evangelism." 
Nguyen  said  a  lack  of  Christian 
education  material  in  language 
other  than  English  impedes  evan- 
gelism. 
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"You  give  them  housing,  al- 
lowance and  education.  You  don't 
want  to  offend  them.  ...  When  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  faith,  you 
become  afraid  of  sharing." 

But  Nguyen,  the  Rev.  Carmen 
Guerrero,  a  Los  Angeles  Hispanic 
missioner  and  Margaret  Hardy,  a 
Navajo,  also  pointed  to  signs  of 
hope  among  ethnic  communities. 

Native  American  youth  are  be- 
coming more  involved  in  the 
church  as  battles  against  drug  and 
alcohol  problems  are  won,  said 
Hardy.  "We're  doing  a  lot  of 
things  like  a  family  now,"  she  said. 
"The  church  is  beginning  to  wake 
up."  ■ 


King  Fund  seeks  donations  of  every  size 


The  Episcopal  Church's  spe- 
cial scholarship  fund  to  aid  young 
people  of  color,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Legacy  Fund,  will  aim  its 
1993  fund-raising  efforts  at  both 
local,  grass-roots  events  and  major 
donors. 

"We  are  shifting  into  high  gear 
with  a  new  program  that  has  two 
tracks,"  saidBishopFurman  "Bill" 


Stough,  special  adviser  to  the  pre- 
siding bishop  and  former  deputy  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
WorldRelief .  According  to  Stough, 
the  minimum  goal  of  the  fund- 
raising  drive  will  be  $2  million  by 
the  spring  of  1994. 

As  part  of  the  drive,  the  fund 
will  solicit  small  and  moderate- 
sized  contributions  from  a  large 


number  of  Episcopalians.  Known 
as  "Legacy  1 ,000,"  the  project  will 
seek  to  raise  $1,000  at  each  of 
1,000  fund-raising  events  across 
the  church. 

"Flexibility  is  the  key  for  the 
events,"  said  Irene  Jackson-Brown, 
coordinator  of  the  locally  based 
efforts.  Individuals  and  groups  may 
choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  ways 


a  LITTLE  LEaven 


f  \  classified  ad  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland's  Gazette: 

"An  unclaimed  female  Trinity  treasure,  travelled, 
1942,  longs  to  meet  an  unclaimed  male  treasure,  not 
cheap  nor  too  antiquarian,  but  well-preserved  and 
polished,  for  safe-keeping.  Can  travel  anywhere,  North 
or  South,  or  Britain." 

The  late  Bishop  Charles  "Tod"  Hall  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  a  high  school  reunion  dinner  six  years  ago, 
related  an  incident  from  the  1968  Lambeth  Conference 
in  London: 

"My  wife,  Bette,  and  another  bishop's  wife  were 
shopping  when  they  suddenly  realized  it  was  time  for 
Evensong  at  Westminster  Abbey.  They  hailed  a  taxi, 
instructing  the  driver  to  'Take  us  to  the  cathedral!' 

"The  taxi  made  good  time  and  left  the  two  ladies  off 
at  Westminster  Cathedral  [London's  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral]. 

"Neither  wife  knew  how  wrong  they  Were  as  they 
approached  anusher  and  said:  'We're  bishops'  wives. 
Where  do  we  sit?'" 

The  usher's  response  is  not  recorded,  but  Bishop 
Hall  said  the  story  appeared  the  next  day  on  the  front 
pages  of  London's  papers. 

— Stewart  MacGregory,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 


recognizing  that  names  sometimes  take  up  too 
much  space,  the  editor  of  US  Anglican  proposed  this 
short  cut  in  the  articles  of  the  publication: 

"In  response  to  many  requests  from  our  readers, 
the  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  referring 
to  the  traditional  Anglican/Episcopal  jurisdictions: 
ACA  —  Anglican  Church  in  America;  UECNA  — 
United  Episcopal  Church  in  North  America;  ARJA 
— Anglican  Rite  Jurisdiction  of  the  Americas;  ACC 
—  Anglican  Catholic  Church;  PCK  —  Province  of 
Christ  the  King;  AOC — Anglican  Orthodox  Church; 
ECUSA  —  Episcopal  Church  USA;  SEC  —  South- 
ern Episcopal  Church;  ESA  —  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America;  MDA — Missionary  Diocese  of  the  Ameri- 
cas; ACUS — Anglican  Church  in  the  United  States 
(San  Antonio,  Texas);  TEC  —  Traditional  Episco- 
pal Church." 

Everyone  got  it  straight?  Now  subtract  MDA  and 
add  MEC. 

— Dick  Snyder,  Hemet.  Calif. 

Episcopal  Life  welcomes  contributions  toALittle 
Leaven  and  will  pay  $25  for  the  best  one  published 
each  month.  This  month's  winner  is  Stewart 
MacGregory  of  Larchmont,  N.Y.  Send  your  contri- 
butions to  A  Little  Leaven,  Episcopal  Life,  815 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 7. 


to  participate,  she  said,  including 
dinners,  garage  sales,  walkathons, 
bake  sales,  special  offerings  and 
amateur  sporting  events. 

"We  want  to  allow  people  to  be 
creative  so  that  the  entire  church 
can  participate,"  she  said. 

Jackson-Brown  said  she  hoped 
the  1,000  events  would  be  held 
between  Jan.  15  and  April  4  to 
commemorate  King's  birthday  and 
the  day  he  was  assassinated.  April 
4  also  happens  to  be  Palm  Sunday. 

The  second  part  of  the  drive 
will  seek  $1  million  by  way  of 
major  donations.  Stough  said  that 
the  Legacy  Fund  will  seek  to  find 
"committed  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations that  are  committed  to  offer- 
ing educational  opportunities"  for 
young  people  of  color. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Legacy 
Fund  was  mandated  by  the  1991 
General  Convention  as  one  way  to 
address  racism  in  society,  Stough 
said.  The  money  will  be  divided 
equally  among  the  three  histori- 
cally black  Episcopal  colleges,  the 
Episcopal  Hispanic  college, 
American  Indian  students  and 
Asian-American  students.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  fund,  more  than 
$300,000  has  been  distributed  for 
scholarship  aid,  he  added. 

For  more  information  about  the 
fund,  contact  Irene  Jackson-Brown 
or  Paula  Hawkins,  who  is  assisting 
Stough,  at  800-334-7626,  ext. 
5154,  or  212-922-5154.  ■ 
—From  a  report  by  Episcopal  News 
Service. 
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What's  new  for  '93 
in  Episcopal  Life 

Two  monthly  columnists,  a  column  of  humor  from  readers  and  a 
regular  feature  that  will  highlight  outstanding  parish  ministries  make 
their  debut  in  Episcopal  Life  this  month. 

The  humor  column,  "A  Little  Leaven,"  which  appears  on  page  2, 
invites  readers'  contributions.  A  monthly  prize  of  $25  willbeawarded 
for  the  best  submission. 

"Parish  Life,"  which  will  feature  ministries  and  challenges  of 
individual  congregations,  will  appear  each  month  on  the  back  page. 

This  month,  Bishop  Mark  Dyer  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
begins  a  series  of  columns  on  spirituality  on  the  Viewpoint  page. 
Joining  him  is  Sidney  Callahan,  a  New  York  psychologist,  lecturer 
and  distinguished  writer,  with  a  column  on  ethics  and  social  justice 
issues.  A  signed  editorial  will  also  appear  each  month  on  that  page. 

Dyer,  62,  whose  special  interest  is  spirituality  as  a  vision  that 
drives  the  lives  of  individuals  and  parishes,  serves  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury 's  commission  that  advises  how  the  autonomous  churches 
can  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  communion.  He  is  also  co-chair  of 
the  international  Anglican-Orthodox  Commission  and  was  elected 
this  year  as  an  Episcopal  Church  representative  to  the  Anglican 
Consultative  Council. 

A  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  veteran  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Fleet  Air 
Force,  Dyer  was  a  Benedictine  monk  and  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  entered  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  in  1969  and  two 
years  later  was  received  as  an  Episcopal  priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.  He  became  bishop  of  Bethlehem  in  1983. 

Callahan,  59,  a  college  psychology  professor,  has  written  and 
lectured  over  the  last  25  years,  integrating  insights  from  psychology, 
spirituality  and  ethics.  Her  column  is  syndicated  by  Religious  News 
Service. 

She  has  written  eight  books,  many  dealing  with  feminism,  sexual- 
ity, family  life  and  spirituality.  Her  latest  is  "Parents  Forever:  You  and 
Your  Adult  Children"  (Crossroad,  1992). 

A  Roman  Catholic,  Callahan  has  worked  with  organizations 
dedicated  to  ethics,  peace,  justice,  church  reform  and  mental  health. 
She  has  a  doctorate  in  personality  and  social  psychology  from  City 
University  of  New  York  and  has  received  four  honorary  doctoral 
degrees.  Her  articles  and  essays  have  been  published  in  Commonweal, 
America,  Theological  Studies,  the  New  Republic  and  Harper's.  ■ 
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These  are  recent  grants  made  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  the  relief  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


0HURRICANE  ANDREW 

A  total  of  $925,000  sent  to  the  dioceses  of  Nassau  and  the 
Bahamas,  Southeast  Florida  and  Western  Louisiana  for  relief  from 
Hurricane  Andrew.  Total  grants  to  these  dioceses  and  Louisiana 
now  tops  $1  million. 

0TORNADO  DAMAGE 
A  $1 5 ,000  emergency  grant  made  to  the  Diocese  of  Indianapolis 
after  a  tornado  damaged  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  Church  and  its 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

©ALBANIAN  REFUGEES 
The  first-ever  grant  to  aid  Albanians  given  to  aid  refugees  in 
Greece,  $5,000  given  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  Middle  East  through  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches. 

Contributions  may  be  designated  to  particular  areas  or 
undesignated;  100  percent  of  designated  funds  are  sent  to  field. 
Send  contributions  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Give  a  bowl  of  soup 
for  the  Super  Bowl 

When  the  teams  line  up  for  the  kick-off  on  Super 
Bowl  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  it  will  actually  be  the  second 
bowl  game  of  the  day.  Across  the  nation,  as  parish- 
ioners leave  their  churches,  those  who  plan  to  watch 
the  football  game  will  be  asked  to  drop  a  dollar  into 
an  iron  kettle  labeled  "The  Souper  Bowl." 

Souper  Bowl  began  as  a  youth  project  at  Spring 
Valley  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  three 
years  ago.  Since  then,  at  the  urging  of  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Brad  Smith,  the  project  has  become  ecumenical 
and  statewide.  Proceeds  go  to  the  hungry  and  home- 
less; last  year,  the  project  raised  $49,000. 

This  year,  Smith  (who  can  be  contacted  at  800- 
350-SOUP)  hopes  for  nationwide  participation. 

The  Rev.  Jim  Abbott,  Episcopal  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Columbia,  S.C.,  said  he  likes 
the  idea  because  "when  January  comes,  giving  al- 
ways falls  off,  and  this  is  a  way  to  help  keep  our 
concern  alive  into  the  new  year."  81 

Frugal  as  a  gourmet, 
but  a  generous  donor 

The  Frugal  Gourmet  doesn't  live  up  to  his  name 
when  it  comes  to  helping  those  in  need. 

Jeff  Smith,  television  host  and  best-selling  cook- 
book author,  heard  an  18- wheeler  tractor/trailer  was 
needed  to  transport  food,  medicine  and  supplies  in  St 
Petersburg,  Russia.  The  truck  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Reliefs  new  St.  Xenia's  Medical  Center  project. 

So  Smith  and  his  culinary  consultant,  Craig 
Wollam,  donated  $20,000  to  buy  the  truck  in  memory 
of  Dr.  William  Campbell,  who  Smith  called  "an 
internationally  recognized  scientist  [who]  was  terri- 
bly fond  of  Russian  scientists  and  the  people  of 
Russia."  Campbell  had  died  a  few  days  earlier. 

This  was  Smith's  second  gift  to  the  fund.  In  1990, 
he  gave  $25,000  after  a  chance  encounter  with  a 
member  of  the  fund's  staff  in  Seattle.  M 

VISN  cable  network 
sues  FCC  for  access 

VISN,  the  interfaith  cable  TV  network,  has  filed 
suit  charging  that  a  controversial  new  cable  TV  law 
violates  the  First  Amendment's  religious  freedom 
clausesand  may  force  the  interfaith  channel  off  the  air. 

The  complaint,  filed  against  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  joins  with  the  Turner  Broad- 
casting S  y  s  tern  and  other  cable  networks  in  seeking  to 
scuttle  the  new  law. 

The  bill's  supporters  contend  it  will  keep  down 
spiraling  cable  TV  rates  by  giving  the  FCC  more 
power  to  regulate  the  cable  TV  industry.  But  the 
owners  and  operators  of  VISN,  said  that  a  key  provi- 
sion, which  forces  cable  systems  to  carry  local  reli- 
gious stations,  will  restrict  VISN's  access  to  local 
cable  systems. 

Because  of  limited  channel  capacity,  VISN  ar- 
gued, it  and  other  religious  networks  will  be  forced 
off  cable  systems  and  as  a  result,  their  freedom  of 
religion  infringed. 

The  network,  which  VISN  shares  with  ACTS,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention's  cable  network,  reaches 
about  20  million  cable  households.  M 

Fewer  Episcopalians 
in  new  Congress 

Roman  Catholics,  United  Methodists  and  Baptists 
remain  the  top  three  religious  groups  elected  to  Con- 
gress Nov.  3. 

The  Episcopalians  number  nine  fewer  than  in 
1990  and  have  fallen  to  their  lowest  number  in  more 
than  three  decades.  However,  Episcopalians  still  rank 
second  in  the  Senate  with  15  members,  behind  Ro- 
man Catholics,  with  23. 

Among  U.S.  senators  and  representatives  are  141 


Roman  Catholics,  65  United  Methodists  and  62 
Baptists.  Presbyterians  are  fourth  with  54  mem- 
bers, and  Episcopalians  are  fifth  with  50  mem- 
bers. Those  groups  are  followed  by  42  Jews,  29 
unspecified  Protestants,  21  Lutherans,  14  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  12  Mormons, 
10  who  are  unaffiliated  with  any  religious  group, 
and  seven  Unitarians.  M 

Indigenous  Anglicans 
forge  new  links 

Looking  ahead  to  the  1993  U.N.  Year  of  Indig- 
enous People,  Bishop  Sir  Paul  Reeves,  Anglican 
observer  at  the  United  Nations,  convened  a  con- 
sultation of  21  representatives  of  indigenous  An- 
glicans from  Canadian,  New  Zealand  and  U.S. 
churches. 

The  meeting  addressed  issues  of  self-determi- 
nation, liturgy  and  worship,  indigenous  ministries 
and  resources.  It  adopted  a  mission  statement  that 
asserted,  among  other  things,  a  commitment  to 
"the  Anglican  tradition  while  affirming  our  own 
traditional  spirituality."  Participants  said  that  they 
discovered  they  had  many  things  in  common  — 
spirituality,  concerns,  gifts  and  hopes. 

"We  believe  that  God  is  leading  the  church  to 
a  turning  point  in  its  history  and  that  the  full 
partnership  of  indigenous  peoples  is  essential," 
the  statement  said.  M 

Peace  group  focuses 
on  guiding  youth 

The  Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship  will  target 
youth  and  the  early  prevention  of  aggressive  be- 
havior in  1993. 

In  addition  to  its  ongoing  international  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  violence  in  El  Salvador  and 
South  Africa,  the  group  said  it  intends  to  focus  on 
a  form  of  guidance  counseling. 

"There  is  increasing  evidence  that  attitudes, 
experiences  and  behavior  gained  in  early  life  are 
crucial  factors  in  the  development  of  social  or 
anti-social  behavior,"  said  the  Rev.  Jane  Garrett 
of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  vice-chair.  "We  hope 
to  help  young  people  begin  to  think  about  who 
they  are  and  what  they  want  to  do  for  meaningful 
work." 

The  fellowship  recently  elected  new  officers, 
including  the  Rev.  Phil  Jacobs,  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chair;  Michael  Norman,  Pennsylvania, 
secretary;  and  Chris  Pottle,  Central  New  York, 
who  continues  as  treasurer.  8$ 

Inns  for  elderly 
back  in  business 

The  Bishop  Gray  Inns  have  been  released  from 
the  constraints  of  the  federal  bankruptcy  statute, 
allowing  them  to  move  forward  with  reorganized 
operations. 

The  inns,  at  Lake  Worth,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southeast  Florida,  and  at  Davenport,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Central  Florida,  filed  for  bankruptcy  pro- 
tection in  1991.  They  house  more  than  250  eld- 
erly, providing  both  a  health-care  center  and  inde- 
pendent-living center.  As  part  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, rather  than  providing  total  life  care,  the  inns 
will  now  operate  on  a  "fee  for  service"  basis.  The 
admission  policy  has  been  changed  to  include 
non-Episcopalians,  fi 

Dallas  elects  new  bishop 

It  took  1 5  ballots  for  a  special  convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Dallas  to  elect  the  Rev.  James  Monte 
Stanton  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  as  diocesan  bishop  to 
succeed  Bishop  Donis  Patterson.  Stanton,  46,  a 
native  of  Kansas,  was  a  pastor  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  before  becoming  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  1977.  He  has  served  in  Iowa 
and  California.  ■ 
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"Traditionalists  in  the  United  States  and 
England  were  being  marginalized,"  said 
Da  vies.  "Our  declaration  of  independence  is 
a  result  of  this  marginalization.  From  an 
integrity  point  of  view  I  had  to  do  this." 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
expressed  regret.  "It  is  a  sadness  that  Bishop 
Davies  and  others  have  decided  to  separate 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Angli- 
can Communion,"  he  said.  "I  am  deeply 
disappointed  by  these  actions  and  their  im- 
plications for  those  involved." 

Both  Davies  and  Michael  Jones,  interna- 
tional executive  secretary  of  the  new  de- 
nomination, said  they  will  seek  to  establish 
ties  to  other  Anglican  bodies  in  the  "con- 
tinuing church"  movement 
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Dear  Mr.  Norman: 

_  I  would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of 

Preparing  die  Church  for  a  Capital  Qjj 

Campaign. 


GOETTLER 
ASSOCIATES 

Raising  Funds 
for  the  Work 
of  the  Church 

Once,  people  supported 
the  Church  out  of  tradi- 
tional loyalty.  Times 
have  changed. 
To  achieve  success  in 
today's  competitive  fund- 
raising  environment,  you 
need  to  adapt  sound  fund- 
raising  strategies  to  your 
own  unique  situation. 
To  learn  more  about  our 
innovative  approach  to 
fund  raising  for  the 
Church,  request  a  copy 
of  our  new  publication: 
Preparing  the  Church  for 
a  Capital  Campaign. 


Peter  M.  Norman,  Exec.  Vice  President 
Goettler  Associates,  Inc. 
580  South  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
1-800-521-4827 


_  We  are  planning  a  capital  or 
endowment  campaign. 
Estimated  goal:  $  

Timing:  


Name  . 


Tide. 


Institution  . 


Address . 


City,  State,  Zip . 
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Davies  estimated  his  church  membership 
to  be  between  300  and  1 ,000  in  33  congrega- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Bra- 
zil. 

Nearly  all  congregations  were  formed 
within  the  past  year  by  unchurched  people 
and  disaffected  Episcopalians  who  meet  in 
locations  ranging  from  church  buildings  to 
homes  and  funeral  parlors,  officials  said. 
Only  one  former  Episcopal  parish,  St  Luke's 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a  member. 

Davies  admitted  that  the  Church  of 
England's  vote  to  ordain  women  to  the  priest- 
hood had  "dampened"  his  hopes  to  find  a 
place  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 

"I  think  the  turmoil  in  England  may  deter- 
mine a  realignment  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion —  maybe  two  bodies  ...  a  kind  of 
working  coalition  apart  from  Canterbury," 
Davies  said. 

Bishop  Clarence  Pope  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  president  of  the  synod,  said,  "The 
ESA  remains  committed  to  work  within  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  to  witness  to  the  gos- 
pel. The  relationship  between  the  ESA  and 
the  missionary  diocese  had  become  anoma- 
lous, and  their  departure  gives  us  more  free- 
dom to  continue  our  work  within  the  Episco- 
pal Church."  Pope  said  that  it  "was  better  for 
both  of  us"  that  the  synod  and  the  missionary 
diocese  had  parted  company. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  another 
continuing  church,"  Davies  said.  He  sug- 
gested that  bishops  from  an  overseas  province 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  might  partici- 
pate in  future  consecrations  of  EMC  bishops. 

The  ordination  of  women  has  proved  to 
be  the  biggest  source  of  disharmony  among 
Anglicans  in  recent  years.  But  bitter  debate 
has  also  occurred  over  matters  such  as  the 
use  of  gender-free  language  to  describe  God, 
the  ordination  of  practicing  homosexuals  to 
the  priesthood,  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
writing  of  a  new  prayer  book  to  replace  the 
1928  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  ■ 

— Jeffrey  Penn  of  Episcopal  News  Service 
and  Gustav  Spohn  of  Religious  News  Service 
contributed  to  this  story. 


Women  priests: 
Australia  says  yes 


Even  as  the  Anglican  Church  of  Austra- 
lia became  the  15th  province  of  the  Angli- 
can Communion  to  approve  the  ordination 
of  women  to  the  priesthood,  traditionalists 
in  England  were  pondering  how  to  react  to 
their  church's  similar  vote  10  days  earlier. 

Meeting  in  Sydney  at  the  Australian 
church's  General  Synod,  proponents  of 
women  priests  barely  mustered  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  for  passage  of  the 
measure  in  each  of  the  three  houses  that 
make  up  the  synod. 

More  than  1,000  people  packed  the  St 
Peter's  Cathedral  in  Adelaide  on  Dec.  5  for 
the  first  ordinations  by  Archbishop  Ian 
George.  Supporters  said  they  expect  at  least 
80  women  will  be  ordained  soon. 

The  final  tallies  were:  House  of  Bishops, 
164,  with  two  abstentions;  Houseof  Clergy, 
67-32;  and  House  of  Laity,  69-30. 

Before  the  vote,  Archbishop  Keith  Rayner 
of  Melbourne  warned  that  a  "no"  vote  would 
place  immense  strains  on  the  church's  unity 
because  many  dioceses  appeared  ready  to 
ordain  women.  Some  bishops  had  vowed  to 
proceed  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

The  Diocese  of  Sydney  —  the  largest  in 
Australia — voted  against  the  measure.  Arch- 
bishop Donald  Robinson,  who  will  retire 
scon,  said  his  diocese  would  pursue  an  "iso- 
lationist" policy  in  relationship  to  other  dio- 
ceses. "Dioceses  like  my  own  will,  I  believe, 
not  be  able  to  recognize  [women]  as  priests 
of  our  church,  and  therefore,  we  will  have  a 
basic  division  of  the  kind  we  have  never 
ever  had." 

Robinson  said  it  grieved  him  to  find 
himself  "out  of  communion  with  fellow 
bishops,  even  within  his  own  province." 
Yet,  Robinson  would  probably  not  support 
a  breakaway  church  in  Australia,  according 


to  a  press  release  from  his  diocese. 

In  England,  conservatives  considered 
their  next  move,  with  retired  Bishop  Gra- 
ham Leonard  of  London  calling  for  disaf- 
fected Anglicans  to  leave  the  Church  of 
England  and  seek  a  special  relationship  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  George  Carey 
said  he  "recognizes  the  hurt  and  anger  that 
some  feel  but  hopes  that  hasty  or  ill-consid- 
ered judgments  will  be  avoided."  He  an- 
gered some  traditionalists  by  announcing 
that  he  would  personally  ordain  the  first 
women  to  the  priesthood. 

In  his  call  for  calm  reflection,  Carey  was 
joined  by  a  dozen  bishops  who  voted  against 
the  measure — including  David  Hope,  bishop 
of  London. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  the  Movement  for 
the  Ordination  of  Women  said  that  it  expects 
"a  fresh  surge  of  energy,  a  raising  of  morale 
and  a  new  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world."  It  estimated  that  1,000  women  are 
waiting  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  as 
soon  as  the  legislation  receives  final  ap- 
proval. One  bishop  predicted  that  women 
ordained  abroad  might  be  licensed  to  func- 
tion before  then. 

Half  of  the  30  Anglican  denominations 
have  now  passed  legislation  allowing  women 
priests,  including  five  of  the  largest  six: 
Australia,  Canada,  England,  South  Africa 
and  the  United  States.  The  exception  is 
Nigeria,  second  to  England  in  size. 

Japan,  Scotland  and  Wales  are  consider- 
ing legislation  that  could  be  acted  on  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  ■ 

Based  on  reports  from  Religious  News 
Service,  Episcopal  News  Service  and  the 
Anglican  Consultative  Council  in  London. 
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BISHOP  GRAY  INNS 

"Welcome  to  the  best  move  you  will  ever  make." 


Located  in  quiet  wooded  settings,  the  Bishop  Gray  Inns  offer  all  the  amenities  desired  in  retirement 
living.  No  lease  or  endowment  required.  One  monthly  fee  includes: 

•  3  Tastefully  prepared  meals  daily  *  Laundry  service  available 

•  Maintenance  and  weekly  housekeeping  •  Chapel  on  premises 

•  Social,  cultural  and  recreational  activities  •  Scheduled  local  transportation 
planned  and  conducted  by  full-time  social  director  •  Parking  for  residents  and  guests 

•  Licensed,  skilled  nursing  facility  available  on  premises  •  All  utilities  Included  except  phone 
for  an  additional  fee 

To  find  out  more  about  Bishop  Gray  Inns,  call  407-965-5954  in  the  heart  of  the  Palm  Beaches 
813-422-4961  in  the  heart  of  central  Florida  or  fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  below: 

Bishop  Gray  Inns 

  .SEMORUffNG 

Please  check  one: 

GZ3  Bishop  Gray  Inn,  4445  Pine  Forest  Dr.,  Lake  Worth,  FL  33463  or 

[_□  Bishop  Gray  Inn,  206  W.  Orange  St,  Davenport,  FL  33827 

Name  

Address   

City  

Tel.(  )  


State. 


Zip. 
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The  first  steps,  under  way  for  more  than 
a  year,  involved  training  parish  consultants. 
Twenty-five  of  the  160  people  attending 
those  sessions  are  now  organized  into 
multiethnic  congregational  development 
teams. 

"They  serve  as  advisers,"  explains  Bazin, 
"usually  to  congregations  in  transition,"  who 
may  be  searching  for  a  new  rector  or  seeking 
ways  to  minister  in  a  changing  community. 

"The  reality  is  that  things  have  changed  a 
lot,"  says  Bazin,  a  Haitian  priest.  "Most  of 
our  churches  find  themselves  in  neighbor- 
hoods different  from  what  they  used  to  be  20 
or  30  years  ago.  We  have  some  Anglo  par- 
ishes, especially  in  the  city  of  Miami,  which 
find  themselves  suddenly  in  a  different  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  Anglos  are  moving  out 
and  those  moving  in  are  Haitians,  other 
West  Indians  and  Hispanics.  So  they  have  a 
new  constituency." 

The  Rev.  Eric  Kahl,  Japanese- American 
rector  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  an 
almost  entirely  white  parish  in  Coral  Gables, 
has  first-hand  experience  of  that  new  con- 
stituency. 

"This  church  sits  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
and  growing  Latin  community,"  he  says. 
"One  time  it  was  all  Anglo.  Today  the  day 
school  is  at  least  60  to  70  percent  Latin  kids, 
but  the  church  is  probably  closer  to  10 
percent."  To  change  that,  the  former  com- 
munity organizer  put  together  a  Latin  Com- 
mission, drawing  on  parents  of  the  school 
children  in  addition  to  parishioners.  "If  you 
want  to  minister  to  the  Latin  community, 
you  ask  Latins." 

Kahl  is  encouraged  by  the  diocese's  sup- 
port for  such  multicultural  ministry.  "The 
great  hope  for  me  is  the  concern  being  articu- 
lated by  the  bishop's  office  ...  as  a  priority. 
What's  discouraging  is  we  sometimes  can't 
get  past  the  old  ingrained  prejudices." 

As  articulated  by  Bishop  Calvin 
Schofield,  Mission  2000's  first  imperative, 
listed  even  before  growth  in  faith,  numbers, 
social  ministries  and  stewardship,  is  to 


Parishioners  and  visitors  gather  for  an  ecumenical  Thanksgiving  Eve  supper 
at  Holy  Family  Episcopal  Church.  photo /hector  gabino 


"achieve  racial,  ethnic  and  gender  equity." 

That's  "the  hardest  task  of  all,"  says 
Park,  who  points  to  the  diocese's  nearly  all- 
white  hierarchy.  "But  it  is  required  by  the 
gospel." 

Of  160  active  priests  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southeast  Florida,  only  1 1  are  black,  seven 
are  Latino.  Of  the  seven  professionals  em- 
ployed in  the  diocesan  offices  (including  the 
bishop),  six  are  white,  one  is  black. 

Salaries  are  also  unequal:  white  male 
clergy  earn  an  average  of  $46,047,  black 
clergy,  $36,071,  Latino  clergy,  $30,214. 

Park  admits  that  progress  is  slow.  "I 
wouldn't  want  anyone  to  ...  think  we  are 
doing  everything.  We  have  staked  out  an 
ambitious  plan,  but  we  are  only  taking  the 
first  steps  to  get  there." 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Fox,  a  black  priest  just 
hired  as  assistant  to  the  bishop  for  social 
concerns  and  leader  of  a  primarily  black 
congregation  in  Coconut  Grove,  welcomes 
those  steps. 


"In  the  past  one  group  has  been  afraid  of 
being  dominated  by  another  ...  afraid  that 
the  Hispanics  will  take  over  if  they  get  a 
foothold ...  afraid  of  not  knowing  each  other, 
of  being  around  people  [who  are  different]. 
We've  had  to  break  that  down." 

He  thinks  the  diocese  is  trying  to  do  that 
"but  it's  been  difficult  We're  hopeful  that 
one  day  we  will  have  a  black  bishop  down 
here.  There  has  never  been  one  ...  south  of 
Washington,  D.C." 

Ntsiki  Langford,  national  director  of  Ju- 
bilee Ministries,  which  has  helped  finance 
the  project  in  Southeast  Florida,  says  she  is 
hopeful  about  the  diocese's  progress,  too. 
She  attributes  it  largely  to  Bazin,  praising 
him  for  "the  extensive  effort  he  makes  to 
retain  contacts  with  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  in  the  diocese." 

Bazin  speaks  Spanish,  French,  Creole 
and  English  and  serves  four  Haitian  congre- 
gations in  addition  to  his  liaison  duties  with 
the  Mission  2000  teams.  He  now  must  focus 
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his  efforts  on  hiring  additional  clergy  and 
building  a  staff  with  a  budget  that  is  being 
cut  because  of  the  devastation  to  the  diocese 
by  Hurricane  Andrew. 

"We  can  foresee  that  '93  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  year  for  the  diocese,"  he  says. 
"Almost  all  programs  have  been  reduced  7 
percent."  Some  congregations  south  of  Mi- 
ami have  seen  half  their  parishioners  move 
away.  "Their  houses  are  destroyed  and  they 
have  relocated." 

Yet  Bazin  expresses  great  hope  for  the 
project.  'This  has  become  important  in  the 
life  of  the  diocese.  There  are  many  churches 
—  I'm  surprised  at  the  number  —  that  have 
accepted  the  idea  of  being  assisted  by  the 
congregational  development  teams." 

Kahl,  too,  is  positive,  even  about  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  because  in  its  aftermath,  he 
says,  "culture,  color  and  language  was  not 
the  issue.  I  think  the  hurricane,  in  one  sense, 
helped  us  understand  the  commonality  we 
have."  ■ 
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men  and  one  woman  have  called  it  home;  six 
have  died. 


Ex-dean  at  Nashotah  scrapes  by  Dallas 


Colorado 


Throughout  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  Jack 
C.  Knight  has  applied  himself  to  building 
missions. 

Most  weekdays  now,  Knight  scrapes  paint 
and  replaces  threadbare  carpeting  alongside 
his  parishioners 
at  Sl  Andrew's 
mission  in  Fort 
Collins.  The 
church  is  an  old  one,  built  by  German 
Lutherans  in  1914,  who  dug  the  basement 
with  a  "scraper"  and  a  team  of  horses. 

From  1985  until  he  came  to  St.  Andrew's 
in  January,  though,  Knight  was  dean  and 
president  of  Nashotah  House  seminary  in 
Nashotah,  Wis. 

A 1970  graduate,  he  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  after  15  years  of  developing  scores  of 
missions  in  Colorado  and  serving  on  the 
bishop's  staff  in  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana. 

He  held  the  reins  of  the  seminary  when  it  was  troubled  by  declining  enrollment,  tight 
finances,  and  an  ideological  struggle  over  its  opposition  to  women  priests. 

Once  the  church  began  ordaining  women,  the  focus  shifted  from  a  theoretical  debate  to 
how  traditionalists  respond  to  it,  Knight  said. 

For  Nashotah  House,  the  struggle  focused  on  whether  women  could  preside  at  the 
Eucharist  at  the  mandatory  chapel  services.  The  seminary  needed  to  develop  a  policy  that 
neither  made  a  token  out  of  a  woman  priest  who  might  celebrate  the  Eucharist  nor  violated 
the  consciences  of  others,  Knight  said. 

The  issue  was  never  resolved  and  Knight  lost.  "I  wasn't  considered  a  liberal  at  the 
beginning,  but  I  was  at  the  end." 

So  in  November  1990,  Knight  and  Nashotah  House  agreed  to  part  ways.  After  a  job 
search,  he  was  invited  in  the  fall  of  1991  to  return  to  Colorado  and  pastor  his  21st  mission. 

—  Tom  Morton 


The  Rev.  Jack  Knight 
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Connecticut  — James  W.  Bain,  61,  a 
retired  superintendent  for  Northeast  Utili- 
ties, climbs  a  50-foot  scaffold  every  day  to 
reach  the  ceiling  of  Hartford's  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  In  a  labor  of  love  that  he  de- 
scribes as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  who  died  of 
cancer,  Bain  is  saving  the  cathedral  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  single-handedly  painting 
the  building's  interior. 

East  Carolina  —  After  a  daylong  dia- 
logue aboutracism  at  Sl  Joseph'sEpiscopal 
Church,  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  participants  at- 
tended Holy  Eucharist  for  which  special 
vestments  had  been  designed  and  created  by 
Katharine  Whaley,  Inez  Elliott  and  Irene 
Hathcock.  The  vestments,  which  are  white 
with  different  colored  hands  reaching  up- 
ward, were  donated  to  the  diocese  after  the 
service. 

San  Joaquin  —  Now  85,  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Mize  Jr.  has  just 
celebrated  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 


nation. In  1945,  he  founded  the  St  Francis 
Academy  in  Salina,  Kan.,  and  left  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa  in  1961  where  he 
eventually  became  bishop  of  Damaraland. 
In  her  book  "Father  Bob  and  his  Boys," 
Emily  Gardner  Neal  wrote:  "Father  Bob  is 
only  at  peace  when  he  is  fighting  for  a  cause 
which  he  feels  is  the  will  of  God.  The  harder 
the  fight  the  better  he  likes  it" 

Utah  —  Malin  F.  Foster  is  the  new 
editor  of  Diocesan  Dialogue.  He  has  been  a 
journalist  for  35  years,  as  a  reporter  for  such 
newspapers  as  the  Deseret  News  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune;  as  assignments  editor  for 
KUTV  in  Salt  Lake  City;  and  as  press  secre- 
tary during  the  final  year  of  Gov.  Scott  M. 
Matheson's  term. 

Washington  —  Jay  Hall  Carpenter, 
who  has  sculpted  gargoyles,  angels  and  other 
stone  carvings  for  the  National  Cathedral,  is 
the  first  artist  to  be  named  artist-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  cathedral.  He  will  work  for  a 
year  at  the  cathedral  creating  boss  stones  for 
the  nave  ceiling.  The  public  will  be  able  to 
watch  him  work. 


Springfield  &  Missouri 

Two  dioceses  have  joined  forces  to  share 
a  ministry  across  their  boundary  lines. 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  described  as  the  "most 
distressed  small  city  in  America,"  lies  within 
the  Diocese  of  Springfield  but  just  across  the 
Mississippi  River  and  closely  connected  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  Diocese  of  Missouri. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Hadley,  canon  for  ad- 
ministration in  Missouri,  said,  "we're  not 
jumping  jurisdictions  —  East  St.  Louis  is 
part  of  our  problem." 

Both  dioceses  have  agreed  that  Missouri's 
Grace  Hill  ministries  should  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  sharing  ideas,  training  and  leader- 
ship to  put  the  joint  mission  in  motion. 

Grace  Hill  has  several  ministries  serving 
up  to  12,000  families  a  month  and  a  paid 
staff  of  500.  A  "community-based,  decen- 
tralized" system,  Hadley  said,  it  is  about  to 
become  a  national  training  site  for  the  Epis- 


copal Church's  Jubilee  Ministries. 

Grace  Hill  is  effective,  he  explained, 
because  congregations  in  moreaffluentcom- 
munities  participate,  taking  responsibility 
for  a  neighborhood  or  a  particular  ministry. 

"Even  small  and  struggling  congrega- 
tions are  involved,"  he  said. 


Atlanta 


Jerusalem  House,  an  Atlanta  facility  hous- 
ing people  with  AIDS  who  would  otherwise 
be  homeless,  has  quadrupled  its  capacity.  It 
closed  down  for  renovations  early  this  year 
and  has  now  reopened  with  space  for  23 
people  living  in  individual  apartments.  Be- 
fore renovations,  it  could  house  just  five. 

Originally  aprojectof  Sl  Bartholomew's 
Episcopal  Church,  the  facility  now  enjoys 
support  from  a  range  of  religious  and  civic 
groups. 

Executive  Director  Ann  Slaughter  said 
that  since  Jerusalem's  opening  in  1989, 15 


All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta, 
Texas,  is  one  of  the  hottest  parishes  around. 

It  built  its  first  church  building  in  1978 
and,  as  the  parish  grew,  it  proudly  conse- 
crated a  second  building,  right  alongside  the 
original  church  in  January  1981. 

In  June  1981,  fire  destroyed  the  original 
building,  sparing  only  the  silver  chalice  and 
paten,  which  were  found  in  the  rubble. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  second  fire  gutted  the 
new  building. 

But  the  spirits  of  All  Saints  parishioners 
could  not  be  dampened  so  easily. 

They  built  another  church,  with  a  unique 
design  that  uses  several  varieties  of  woods. 
The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  October 
1982. 

And  now,  10  years  later,  another  fire: 
The  congregation  gathered  one  recent  Sun- 
day night  and  joyfully  burned  its  mortgage. 


Easton 


A  committee  of  parishioners  at  Trinity 
Cathedral,  have  compiled  "Trinity 's  Table," 
a  cookbook  containing  350  recipes  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  congregation. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  "food  on  the 
table,  a  roof  over  the  head." 

Now  the  committee  of  editors  is  working 
to  print  the  book  and  sell  it  at  $12  a  copy. 

Trinity  is  a  covenant  member  of  the  Tal- 
bot County  (Md.)  Habitat  for  Humanity, 
which  will  receive  all  the  profits  from  the 
cookbook. 

I—OUS 

The  Rev.  Robin  Myers,  rector  of  Sl 
Christopher's  Episcopal  Church,  Carmel, 
Ind.,  has  taken  his  message  from  the  pulpit 
to  the  stage. 

He's  the  author  of  a  play,  "Airwaves," 
which  had  a  run  of  seven  performances  at 
the  University  of  Indianapolis  in  November. 
Proceeds  from  the  production  went  to  local 
AIDS  support  groups. 

He  describes  the  play,  which  is  about 
AIDS  in  the  heterosexual  community,  as  a 
comic-tragedy  in  two  acts.  It  tells  the  story 
of  two  wild  and  crazy  guys  who  "have  it  all 
—  wine,  women,  and  song,"  until  one  is 
diagnosed  as  HIV-positive. 

He  has  written  two  other  plays,  "The 
White  Horse,"  about  a  dysfunctional  family 
and  "What's  Best  fer  Billy?"  about  the  right 
to  die. 

Los  Angeles 

Four  young  people  have 
moved  into  the  rectory  of  Holy 
Faith  Episcopal  Church, 
Inglewood,  where  they  '11  be  liv- 
ing while  they  work  as  interns 
in  a  Peace  Corps-style  program 
in  the  inner  city. 

The  program  is  headed  by 
the  Rev.  Gary  L.  Commins,  rec- 
tor at  Holy  Faith. 

The  young  people  (shown  left  to  right  in 
photo)  are:  Kate  Kahler,  who  is  a  teacher's 
aide  at  Hillside  Home  for  Children  in  Pasa- 
dena; Holly  Fleming,  who  works  at  Sl 
Margaret's  Community  Center,  a  Catholic 
Charities  program  in  Lennox;  Matthew 
Crummey,  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
visiting  ships  through  the  Seamen's  Church 
Institute  in  San  Pedro;  Kathy  Ault,  who 
works  at  Sl  Barnabas  Senior  Center  in  Los 
Angeles. 


North  Dakota 

 i   f  ,rr  ft 

It  was  like  an  old-fashioned  barn  raising. 

In  a  state  which  normally  settles  no  more 
than  200 refugees  in  a  given  year,  the  sudden 
arrival  last  September  of 245  refugees  from 
the  Mideast  was  unsettling. 

Most  of  them  were  Kurdish  survivors  of 
Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein's  genocidal 
policies.  Many  had  spent  four  years  in  Turk- 
ish refugee  camps  where  they  were  denied 
adequate  food  and  medical  care. 

The  Refugee  Programs  of  Lutheran  So- 
cial Services  and  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Dakota  took  up  the  challenge,  found 
housing  for  more  than  50  families  and  se- 
cured medical  attention  for  them. 

By  this  time,  the  bam-raising  tradition  of 
"neighbor  helping  neighbor"  took  over. 
People  all  over  the  state  responded  to  media 
appeals  by  offering  to  sponsor  families,  pro- 
vide money  and  other  assistance  and  help 
processing  bureaucratic  paperwork. 

Small  rural  congregations  drove  truck- 
loads  of  household  items  to  a  warehouse  in 
Fargo,  where  most  of  the  refugees  have 
settled.  Farmers  delivered  potatoes,  cab- 
bages and  other  produce. 

Insurance  companies  provided  matching 
funds  to  buy  clothes.  Hotels  donated  box 
springs  and  mattresses.  Discount  stores  gave 
underwear,  shoes,  socks  and  snow  boots. 


RHODE  ISLAND  —  The  peace  and 
quiet  of the  Cathedral  House  Bookstore 
in  Providence  was  shattered  in 
November  when  a  steamroller  slammed 
into  it.  The  road  machine  lost  its  brakes 
while  working  in  front  of  the 
Statehouse.  The  driver  steered  it  down 
a  hill,  through  two  intersections  before 
hitting  the  bookstore  wall.  Nobody  was 
hurt. 


The  agencies  pay  $1,200  a  month  for 
each  intern.  Grants  cover  expenses. 

Kahler  said  she's  delighted  to  be  part  of 
the  program.  "I  feel  I'm  putting  myself 
ahead  in  life  because  I  will  know  more 
clearly  what  I'm  looking  for." 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jerome 
Kahler.rectorof  Sl  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Ventura.  Fleming  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Raymond  E.  Fleming  Jr.,  rector  of  Sl  Mary  'sj 
Episcopal  Church,  Laguna  Beach. 
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The  Rev.  Berniece  Craig 

West  Missouri 

The  nice  thing  about  getting  a  job  after 
retirement  is  the  chance  to  re-retire. 

At  85,  the  Rev.  Berniece  Craig,  deacon  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Warrensburg,  has 
done  just  that. 

She  was  a  college  professor  the  first  time 
around,  teaching  English  at  Central  Mis- 
souri State  University.  At  65,  she  reached 
mandatory  retirement  age  and  eased  herself 
out  of  the  classroom,  but  not  for  long.  She 
started  to  travel  the  30-odd  miles  to  Sedalia 
every  day  to  teach  in  the  junior  college  there. 

But  then,  in  1982,  at  75,  she  approached 
the  Rev.  James  Pulliam,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  and  asked  about  becoming  a  dea- 
con. She  went  off  to  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  for  a  year,  then  spent  a  year  at  St. 
George's  College  in  Jerusalem,  taking  an 
accelerated  course  load,  and  was  ordained  in 
1983. 

She  maintained  an  office  at  the  church, 
worked  closely  with  the  rector,  preached  on 
occasion,  and  conducted  an  adult  study 
course. 

But  even  though  she's  hung  up  her  cas- 
sock, she's  still,  in  the  words  of  Psalm  92, 
"ever  full  of  sap  and  green."  She  just  got 
back  from  a  long  trip  to  Egypt. 


WEST  VIRGINIA — The  Rev.  Kathleen 
Smith  and  the  Venerable  G.T. 
Schramm,  on  ladder,  were  part  of  the 
crew  when  clergy  donned  paint  hats 
and  work  clothes  during  a  conference 
at  the  Peterkin  Conference  Center.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  dining  hall  had 
I  afresh  coat  of paint,  new  ceilings  were 
i  installed  and  a  lounge  painted  and 
;  paneled. 
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W.  Louisiana 

Eight  members  of  Sl  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Shreveport,  got  first-hand  experi- 
ence at  being  homeless  when  they  traveled 
to  The  Well,  a  day  shelter  in  Lafayette 
operated  by  the  Church  Army. 

Since  other  shelters  turn  people  back  on 
the  streets  each  morning,  The  Well  provides 
the  only  safe  place  most  of  the  homeless  can 
stay  during  the  daytime. 

The  group  spent  their  first  night  sleeping 
on  the  floor  and  began  meeting  guests  the 
next  morning.  They  had  lunch  with  200 
homeless  and  urban  poor  at  a  local  soup 
kitchen,  walked  to  another  soup  kitchen  for 
supper,  visited  350  homes  in  the  surround- 
ing community,  a  predominantly  black 
neighborhood,  and  spent  time  on  die  third 
and  final  day  of  their  visit  digging  a 


vegetable  garden. 

Among  the  people  they  met  at  The  Well: 

Roy  slept  in  his  truck  and  came  to  The 
Well  to  use  the  phone  to  contact  prospective 
employers. 

Marilyn,  in  her  50s,  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  English  and  lost  her  job  when  the 
weekly  newspaper  she  was  writing  for  went 
out  of  business. 

The  eight  visitors  were:  Julie  Wooten, 
Allen  Brock,  Dick  Chilvers,  Lisa  White, 
Don  Comi,  Maryse  Harwell,  Mike  Kennedy 
and  their  rector,  the  Rev.  Geoff  Chapman. 

Several  of  them  admitted  they  were  fear- 
ful at  first  but,  according  to  Kennedy,  "we 
were  overwhelmed  at  the  warm,  friendly 
greetings  we  received."  ■ 


Written  by  Tony  Howarth  from  diocesan 
reports,  Diocesan  Good  News  Service  and 
other  reports. 


Deaf  plan 
pilgrimage 
to  Holy  Land 

The  Episcopal  Conference  of  the  Deaf 
will  make  a  two-week  pilgrimage  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  beginning  April  29. 

"We  will  visit  places  sacred  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  have  personal  encounters  with 
deaf  communities  throughout  our  visit,"  said 
Bishop  O'Kelley  Whitaker,  the  group's 
chaplain  and  leader. 

Hearing  persons  are  welcome  on  the  pil- 
grimage, which  costs  $2,395.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  Velma  Wright,  registrar  of  the 
Episcopal  Conference  of  the  Deaf,  P.O.  Box 
270218,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  06107.  ■ 


Who 

Cares 

When 

Children 

Suffer? 


By  The  Rev.  Phillip  J.  Rapp 
President, 

The  Saint  Francis  Academy 
Incoiyorated 


A 


t  Saint  Francis,  we  care.  We  live  in  a  time  when  everything 
in  our  culture— drugs,  divorce,  violence,  the  decay  of  our 
educational  system— seems  to  conspire  against  the  health  of  our 
children.  At  The  Saint  Francis  Academy,  we  treat  hundreds  of 
troubled  young  people  and  their  families  every  year. 

They're  of  every  race  and  every  religion.  They  come  to  us  from 
every  state,  under  every  circumstance.  They  are  dispirited.  Many 
have  suffered  physical,  verbal,  or  sexual  abuse.  Some  are  from 
broken  homes.  Some  have  alcoholic  parents,  or  absent  parents. 
Some  are  on  their  way  back  from  drug  rehabilitation  centers  or 
high  security  psychiatric  hospitals.  Some  were  on  their  way  to  jail. 

We  treat  troubled  youngsters  ages  10  through  18.  We  have 
accredited  psychiatric  hospitals  and  treatment  centers  in  Kansas, 
accredited  psychiatric  treatment  centers  in  New  York,  and  a 
center  for  adjudicated  youths  in  Mississippi.  Saint  Francis  also  runs 
therapeutic  wilderness  programs  in  Kansas  and  New  York.  Since 
1976,  we've  served  2,876  youngsters  from  82  Episcopal  dioceses. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  The  Saint  Francis  Academy  is  one 
that  has  served  our  young  people  well  for  over  forty-five  years. 
We  treat  youngsters  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  As  a  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  we  stress  Christian  values. 

We  call  our  method  of  healing  "Therapy  In  Christ."  Therapy  In 
Christ  is  a  caring  and  forgiving  approach  to  treatment.  It  helps 
young  people  form  positive  values  and 
builds  healthy  self-esteem.  It  works.  We 
have  24  years  of  scientifically  validated, 
published  research  that  shows  Saint 
Francis  has  the  highest  success  rate  in 
the  country. 

A  society  that  permits  its  youths  to 
grow  up  without  love,  without  discipline, 
and  without  faith  is  in  desperate  need  of 
Therapy  In  Christ  itself.  As  Christians, 
we  must  confront  this  issue. 
Here's  how  you  can  learn  more  about  youths-at-risk.  Write  us 
for  a  free  brochure  or  more  infoimation  about  how  you  can  help 
us  continue  our  ministry.  Write  to:  The  Rev.  Phillip  J.  Rapp, 
The  Saint  Francis  Academy,  509  East  Elm  Street,  P.O.  Box  1340, 
Salina,  KS  67402-1340.  Or  call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-423-1342. 
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READY  FOR  LENT?? 


"Great  Soups  and  a 
Complete  Planning  Program  for  a 
Church  Dinner  &  Lecture  Series" 
by  Jack  &  Bonnie  Crothers 

•  Introduction  by  trie  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Peter 

•  Series  based  on  practical  experience 

BOOK  INCLUDES  STEP-BY-STEP: 

•  Organizing  the  Lenten  Series 

•  Self-Funding  System  that  Pays  for 
Itself 

•  Accounting  and  Record  Keeping 

•  Organizing  Volunteer  Staffing 

•  Explanations  of  Equipment  and 
Terms 

•  Notes  and  Tips  on  Buying  and 
Cooking 

•  Instruction  on  Preparing  a  Soup 
Dinner 

•  Setting  up  the  Dining  Room 

•  Serving  the  Soup  and  Bread  Dinner 

•  Great  Soup  Recipes  developed  and 
used  over  a  six-year  period 

•  Recipes  sized  for  serving  8  and  large 
scale  servings  of  25-50-100  people 

Check  or  money  order  to: 

$19.95   RARITIES  FROM  BONITA 

+  S&H    P.O.  Box  12868 

$3.50    St.  Petersburg  FL  33733 

Shipped  Priority  Mail 
 Satisfaction  guaranteed  


IE  MARKETPLACE 


Software  for 

trot  Ira'* 

•  Membership  •  Easy  to  Use! 

•  Contributions/Pledging  •  Over  900  installations 

•  Fund  Accounting  •  Recommended  by  the  Episcopal 

•  Annual  Parochial  Report  Church  Pension  Fund! 

Free  45-day  Evaluation  —  Send  No  Money 

Gosnell  Computer  Services  •  800-326-2235 

1 33 1  Third  Street  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 1 5 








MERCY  CENTER 
Burlingame,  California 

Nine-Month  Internship  in  Spiritual  Direction 
September  7,  1993  -  May  13,  1994 
Summer  Internship  in  the  Art  of  Spiritual  Direction 

July  3,  1993  -  July  31,  1993 

MERCY  CENTER,  is  a  spirituality  center  nestled  in  the  Burlingame 
hills,  5  miles  south  of  San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

Call  or  write  for  info:  MERCY  CENTER 
2300  Adeline  Dr.,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  _ 
(415)  340-7474  Mercy  Center 


Saint  Barnabas  Center.  An  ecumenical 
mental  health  and  addictions  treatment 
center  for  clergy,  their  families  and 
members  of  religious  communities. 

We  know  that,  to  return  to  psychological 
and  spiritual  wholeness,  you  need  to 
recover  from  the  crisis  you  face . . . 

For  help  with  psychological  or 
addictions  problems,  call  us  for  a  free, 
confidential  consultation. 

Write  or  call  for  your  free 
Saint  Barnabas  Center  Video. 

Saint  Barnabas  Center 


34700  Valley  Road  •  Oconomowoc.  Wl  53066 
Toll-Free  1-800-767-1214 

A  cooperative  mission  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Milwaukee  and  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital. 


,  ccbuR.chcaoase 
development  conp. 


PO  Box  19076 
Boulder,  CO  80308-9076 
1-800-484-9778 (Ext  4018) 
or  (303)  530-1789 


ChurchBook  by  ChurchMouse 

Frugal  Full  Function 
for  Treasurers  &  Secretaries 

Easy  to  Use  -  -  Hard  to  Misuse 
Timely,  Accurate,  Meaningful  Reports 
Church's  Accounts  &  Funds  structure 

Membership  and  Mailing  list  control 
Offerings  from  Receipt  to  Statements 
Expenses  from  A/P  &  Check  Writing 
Payroll  Assistance  Registers,  941,  W-2 
Daily,  Monthly,  YTD,  Parochial  Repts 

Guaranteed  satisfaction  - 1  year  support 


How  to  start 

The  Columbarium  Ministry 

in  and  for  your  Church 

The  Columbarium  Ministry  gives  your  members  the  security  and  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  united  in  love  and  prayer  in  the  community 
of  faith  which  has  been  an  important  spiritual  anchor  during  their  lives. 

It  is  a  self-liquidating  project  which  can  provide  funds  for  other  church 
activities. 

TO  GET  STARTED:  write,  phone  or  Fax  for  FREE  Kit  of  Information 

ARMENTO  LITURGICAL  ARTS 

1011  Military  Rd.,  Buffalo,  New  York  14217-0039 

Phone:  716/875-2423  Fax:  716/875-8011 


NO  TIME  for  a 
Pictorial  Directory? 
NO  PROBLEM! 


With  just  about  everyone  on 
a  tight  schedule,  our  pictorial 
directories  fit 
right  in. 

For  a  Limited 
Time,  we  take 
the  work  and 
time  of 
producing 
your  church 
directory 

off  your  hands!  Now, 
we'll  prepare  the  art  and  set  up 
your  directory's  Activity  Page 
section.. .just  send  us  your  photos 
and  text  and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

Call  toll  free  1-800-826-2325  (ext.  3991) 
for  more  information. 

KfJ  PARISH  DIRLCT0RY  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

W  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Directories  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
by  Coppinger  &  Affiliates,  Cleveland,  TN 


COLUMBARIUMS 

We  build  columbariums  to  fit  your  needs. 
Church  installations  are  our  speciality. 

Call  us  at  1-800-253-0457 

EICKHOF  ETERNAL  SYSTEMS 

P.O.  Box  1378 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58203-1378 


Join  a  tour  of  ISRAEL  and  visit  the  Holyland  

In  Israel  we  will  visit  Jerusalem,  the  Garden  Tomb,  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Garden  of  Gethesemane,  Mt.  of  Olives,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Nazareth,  Dead  Sea. 
Capernaum,  Haifa,  Joppa,  Jordan  River  and  many  other  Biblical  sights,  plus 
extension  to  Cairo. 

Select  one  of  these  Episcopal  churches  to  travel  with: 

•  St.  Gabriel's . . .  depart  April  8, 1 993  for  9  days  first  class  from  New  York  for 
only  $1,898.00. 

•  Bishop  Orris  G.  Walker,  Jr.,  Diocese  of  Long  Island  . . .  depart  July  13, 1993  for 
1 1  days  deluxe  from  New  York,  for  only  $2,298.00. 

All  via  EL  AL  Israel  Airlines 
Write  or  call: 
JOURNEYS  UNLIMITED 
150  W.  28th  St..  New  York,  NY  10001  800-486-8359 


* 

■  ■ 


For  Church 
Columbariums 

Matthews  provides  a  complete  line  of 
bronze  cremation  products  for  burial 
within  the  church.  We  will  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  a  columbarium 
that  will  fit  your  budget. 

For  a  FREE  guide  book,  call  800/628-8439  or 
write:  Matthews  International  Corp.,  1315 
W.  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15226. 

Matthews 

I  1 992  Matthews  International  Corporation 
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Missioner  finds 
acceptance  by 
becoming  himself 


By  Ed  Stannard 

The  Rev.  Quentin  Kolb,  urban  Indian 
missioner  for  the  Diocese  of  Utah,  carries  a 
notebook  that  contains  various  documents, 
photos  of  his  Urban  Indian  Ministries  and  a 
picture  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  with  a  quota- 
don:  "No  one  can  make  you  feel  inferior 
without  your  consent" 

"This  is  the  pill  I  take  every  morning,"  he 
says. 

Kolb,  68,  was  bom  on  a  reservation  in 
Utah,  but,  with  Navajo  and  Ute  blood  from 
his  mother  and  a  white  father,  he  was  not 
totally  accepted  either  by  Indians  or  by  whites. 

Kolb  founded  and  heads  Urban  Indian 
Ministries  in  Salt  Lake  City  but,  as  an  Indian 
from  the  reservation  who  has  lived  in  the 
white  world,  he  hasn't  always  felt  accepted 
by  Indians  who  live  in  the  city. 

With  his  beaded  black  Stetson,  brown- 
gray  ponytail  and  half-lens  glasses,  Kolb 
can  be  spotted  easily  in  a  crowd,  but  face  to 
face  it  is  his  surprisingly  gende  voice  and 
carefully  chosen  words  that  make  the  most 
impact  They  carry  his  thoughts  as  clearly  as 
a  mountain  stream  as  he  relates  the  difficulty 
Indians  have  had  maintaining  their  tradi- 
tions and  practicing  their  spiritual  life: 

"My  brother  was  killed  in  a  place  that  my 
family  has  enshrined ...  and  yet  I  noticed  the 
last  time  I  went  there  they  had  knocked 
down  at  least  half  of  it  for  a  road  to  go 
through. 

"The  white  culture  tends  to  put  down  this 
sort  of  attention,  and  to  regard  it  as  not 
having  much  significance." 

Kolb  goes  on  to  connect  the  Indian  rever- 
ence for  the  land  and  all  of  life  with  biblical 
Christianity. 

"I  think  there's  a  difference  in  the  way 


the  culture  regards  their  own  religion.  ... 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  different  for 
a  white  culture  to  understand  is  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  [where]  he  admonishes  us  to 
pray  without  ceasing  and  I  would  see  that 
happening  with  the  Indians ...  and  this  is  not 
done  in  the  white  culture;  you're  almost 
taught  to  put  it  down." 

But  Kolb's  current  mission  is  not  to  edu- 
cate the  white  culture.  His  work,  which  he 
calls  the  most  fulfilling  of  his  career  as  a 
priest,  is  to  the  Indians  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
many  of  whom  are  unemployed,  poor  and 
uneducated.  Urban  Indian  Ministries,  which 
he  started  four  years  ago  and  serves  as 
director,  offers  counseling,  social,  legal  and 
employment  services,  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous meetings,  entertainment  and  worship 
in  a  hogan-style  chapel. 

Each  day,  up  to  75  Navajo,  Sioux,  Paiute 
and  Ute  people  visit  the  center,  which  by 
design  is  situated  where  many  Indians  pass. 

"I  went  to  different  places  in  town  as  a 
traffic  cop  —  I  sat  down  for  two  hours  and 
watched  the  Indians  that  passed  by  that 
spot" 

Kolb  admits  he  didn't  know  how  to  min- 
ister to  urban  Indians  so  he  asked  other 
Indians  for  advice.  The  evidence  shows  he 
has  succeeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

Bishop  George  Bates  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Kolb  and  his  ministry.  "It  is  a 
living  symbol  that  work  with  American  In- 
dians can  take  place  not  only  on  the  reserva- 
tion but  must  take  place  also  in  the  major 
communities  because  that's  where  people 
go. ...  The  results  have  been  frankly  greater 
than  my  expectations." 

Archdeacon  F.L.  'Tete"  Winder,  who 
has  known  Kolb  since  the  1950s,  attributes 


The  Rev.  Quentin  Kolb 

much  of  the  success  to  Kolb's  style,  con- 
stantly working  with  the  people  at  the  cen- 
ter. "It's  taken  off  and  blossomed  in  a  way 
we  never  thought  it  would,"  he  said. 

Kolb  surely  understands  his  clientele. 
After  graduating  high  school  with  straight 
A's,  "having  a  slight  urban  accent  and  a 
guttural  Indian  accent,"  he  couldn't  get  a 
decent  job,  so  he  worked  in  a  steelyard, 
carrying  steel  plates  to  the  fabricator.  When 
he  asked  for  additional  duties,  Kolb  was 
given  a  mop. 

After  a  brief  stint  in  a  naval  officer's 
training  program  and  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  he  managed  a  dry-clean- 
ing business  in  Salt  Lake  City,  then  set  off 
for  General  Seminary  in  New  York. 

What  was  his  motivation?  "I  really  don't 
know .  I  went  convinced  I 'd  be  a  good  priest 
I  wasn't  like  the  stereotype  of  the  New 
England  priest;  however,  I  had  a  different 
feeling  about  the  world  and  how  we  should 
relate  to  each  other  than  most  people  did  and 
I  thought  maybe  I  could  do  something  with 
it" 

But  it  took  a  while  for  Kolb  to  find  his 
way  as  a  cleric.  He  didn't  take  to  parish 


ministry:  "My  feeling  was  these 
people  have  so  much  more  than  I 
ever  knew  and  they  don't  appreci- 
ate it" 

Winder  says  Kolb  didn't  really 
come  into  his  own  until  he  began 
the  urban  ministry  in  the  m  id- 1 980s. 
"It  looked  like  he  had  squeezed 
himself  in  another  role  that  wasn't 
his." 

It  was  then  that  he  let  his  hair 
grow  and  began  wearing  his  trade- 
mark hat  He  also  let  his  hair  down, 
so  to  speak.  Winder  says  he  began 
to  relax  and  enjoy  life.  Now,  "it's  a 
joy  to  be  around  him,"  he  says. 

Kolb  and  Indian  spirituality  be- 
came targets  of  criticism  recendy  at 
a  symposium  at  the  evangelical  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  School  for  Ministry  in 
Ambridge,  Pa.  Students  questioned 
Kolb  about  how  strongly  he  pre- 
sents the  gospel  to  Indians. 
But  Kolb  defends  his  low-key 
evangelistic  style. 

Many  who  visit  the  center  are  unchurched, 
but  Kolb  doesn't  believe  in  preaching  about 
something  that's  not  part  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

"We  say  a  lot  of  things  that  don't  mean 
anything  to  the  unchurched,  like  declaring 
yourself  to  Christ.  What  does  that  mean  to 
someone  who's  really  in  a  bad  spot,  who  has 
no  job  and  really  doesn't  know  what  God  is 
about  as  far  as  his  life  is  concerned?" 

Kolb's  bish-v  says  he  has  "no  difficulty 
whatsoever"  with  Indian  spirituality. 

"When  they  talk  about  Mother  Earth 
they're  talking  about  ecology,"  Bates  says. 
"I  learn  that  from  people  who  really  do  in 
fact  love  the  Creator  who  made  the  Earth 
and  live  that  and  those  people  are  Indians. 
They're  not  users  of  the  Earth,  they're  liv- 
ers." 

He's  taken  risks,  but  Kolb  believes  that 
each  time  he's  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
For  example,  there  was  the  time  he  decided, 
with  no  acting  experience,  to  try  out  for  the 
lead  in  Arthur  Miller's  "After  the  Fall."  The 
lead's  name?  Quentin. 

Sure  enough,  he  got  the  part.  ■ 


With 

FitzSimons  Allison 
March  29-April  1, 1993 


When  the  great  paschal  cry  of  the  church  sounds  out  this  year, 
will  we,  like  the  earliest  believers,  be  changed  forever  by  Easter 
joy?  Can  the  same  joy  that  energized  the  church  and  astonished 
the  first  century  still  be  ours  today?  Where  are  the  barriers  and 
paths  to  joy? 

Join  us  for  a  time  of  reflection  and  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of 
Easter  joy  with  keynoter  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  retired  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  teacher  and  author. 
Retreat  fee  of  $195  includes  program,  double  occupancy  ♦•X/ 
lodging,  linens,  full  meals,  and  access  to  Kanuga's  1 ,400  %& 
acres  of  woodland. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Kanuga  Confer-  j*Cy 
ences,  Postal  Drawer  250,  Hendersonville,  V^O 
North  Carolina  28793  ^ 


Telephone  (704)  692-9136 


TRINITY  INSTITUTE" 
24TH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE- FEBRUARY  2-3,  1993 


SPEAKING  OF  GOD  IN  A  PLURALISTIC  AGE 

FEATURING  MARTIN  MARTY,  ROBERT  BELLAH,  ALAN  JONES,  REBECCA  CHOPP, 

PARKER  PALMER,  RONALD  THIEMANN  &  ROBERT  FRANKLIN 
B  For  further  information  call  21 2/602-0871  m 
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REFUGEES 

continued  from  page  1 

The  depth  of  feeling  about  the  cuts  and 
changes  surfaced  repeatedly  last  month  at 
the  refugee  ministries'  annual  conference  in 
New  Orleans.  National  church  executives 
met  with  EMM  staff  and  the  50-odd  dioc- 
esan refugee  coordinators  (DRCs)  who  an- 
nually resettle  as  many  as  3,000  refugees — 
2,6 1 9  this  past  year.  The  diocesan  programs, 
which  range  in  size  from  a  few  cases  a  year 
to  the  700-plus  handled  by  the  Diocese  of 
Olympia,  Wash.,  receive  much  of  their  funds 
from  the  federal  government  by  way  of  the 
national  office.  They,  in  turn,  involve  hun- 
dreds of  parishes  as  sponsors. 

The  Strzlec,  Sava  and  Nkosi  families,  for 
instance,  were  all  resettled  through  the  Dio- 
cese of  Indianapolis,  with  the  financial  aid 
and  staff  support  of  EMM. 

The  changes  in  the  past  year,  and  those 
ahead  as  the  government  shifts  responsibil- 
ity to  private  local  programs,  signal  trouble 
to  many  working  with  EMM. 

Coordinators  in  the  smaller  diocesan  pro- 
grams, often  volunteers  with  no  staff,  worry 
that  the  new  regulations,  with  paperwork 
and  accounting  now  on  their  shoulders,  will 
push  them  out  of  refugee  resettlement  or 
force  them  to  curtail  their  operations.  Some 
fear  they  won't  find  the  support  in  the  na- 
tional office  with  advocacy,  backup  infor- 
mation and  emergencies  that  they '  ve  counted 
on  in  the  past 

The  diocesan  refugee  coordinators  spelled 
out  their  fears  in  a  list  of  questions  compiled 
in  New  Orleans.  They  wanted  to  know  why 
more  of  the  money  the  church  accepts  from 
the  federal  government  doesn't  get  passed 


on  to  them.  They  asked  why  the  church 
doesn't  put  more  of  its  own  money  into  the 
ministry  the  way  the  Lutherans,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Church  World  Service  pro- 
grams do.  They  stated  their  fear  that  the 
church  is  no  longer 
treating  its  refugee 
program  as  a  minis- 
try but  as  a  business. 

Many  of  the 
questions,  still  to  be 
resolved,  will  be 
mailed  to  Diane 
Porter,  the  national 
church's  senior  ex- 
ecutive for  program. 

Porter  and  na- 
tional church  Trea- 
surer Ellen  Cooke 
assured  the  coordi- 
nators they  share 
their  concerns,  want 
to  keep  communication  lines  open  and  hope 
to  provide  as  much  money  as  possible  in 
tight  economic  times  to  the  resettlement 
programs. 

Cooke  explained  that  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  allocations  for  refu- 
gees is  being  passed  on  to  the  dioceses,  a 
higher  percentage  than  in  the  past  The  S  tate 
Department,  one  of  several  federal  sources 
of  funds  for  refugees,  provides  $630  for 
every  refugee  assigned  to  one  of  its  12 
"partners,"  including  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  rest  goes  to  train  coordinators,  pays 
national  staff  salaries  and  other  administra- 
tive expenses. 

That  is  the  only  money  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Porter.  "When  we  had  to  make  pro- 
gram [budget]  cuts  and  we  looked  at  all  the 
things  we  were  doing,  this  [Episcopal  Mi- 
gration Ministries]  was  one  area  that  looked 


like  it  could  be  self-supporting  ...  could 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet" 

Financial  support  is  not  just  an  issue  for 
the  diocesan  coordinators.  Lori  Seymour, 
the  national  program's  resettlement  officer, 
who  resigned  last 
month,  is  con- 
cerned about  the 
depth  of  the 
church's  commit- 
ment to  the  refu- 
gees who  seek  its 
help. 

Real  commit- 
ment, Seymour 
maintains,  means 


XXEREITIS  BETTER 
BECAUSE  people  have 
opportunities.  In  my  country, 
because  of  apartheid,  even 
after  education  you  remain 

a  servant." 

Godfrey  Nkosi, 
South  African  refugee 


"backing  up  every 
single  refugee  who 
arrives  here  — 
whether  it  be  dead- 
on-arrival  [which 
^^^^^^^^^^m  happened],  a  refu- 
gee with  cancer  or  a  refugee  with  AIDS." 
That  is  also  required  under  the  "cooperative 
agreement"  the  national  church  signs  with 
the  State  Department. 

The  backup  Seymour  describes  can  mean 
substantial  financial  outlays,  and  they  must 
come  from  the  sponsoring  agency.  The  emer- 
gency money  is  not  provided  by  govern- 
ment contracts. 

In  years  past  the  director  had  a  discre- 
tionary fund  of  $100,000  per  year  to  cover 
such  emergencies,  according  to  Sally 
Dresser,  interim  director  before  Can  was 
appointed  in  1990.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

In  1992,  the  national  church  budget  pro- 
vided $10,670  for  "unpredictable  refugee 
crises."  That  sum  will  be  cut  to  $ 1 ,000  in  the 
1993  and  1994  budgets,  although  "enabling" 
grants  and  loans  for  individual  refugees  in 


need,  budgeted  at  $3,300  in  1992,  will  in- 
crease to  $5,000  in  '93  and  '94. 

"Frankly  and  honestly,  I  cannot  tell  you 
if  the  Episcopal  Church  will  back  up  every 
resettlement,"  Carr  said.  "I  want  to  say  yes, 
but  the  funding  available  now  is  the  $630 
per  capita.  That's  the  only  money  I  know 
about." 

Asked  whether  any  national  church  funds 
were  used  for  migration  ministries,  Porter 
said  that  "technically,  yes"  because  she  and 
other  salaried  employees  not  part  of  EMM 
devote  some  of  their  time  to  refugee  matters. 
(In  the  past  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief,  where  refugee  ministries  got 
its  start,  contributed  to  the  operation.  It  no 
longer  does.) 

Asked  about  the  perception  that  EMM  is 
becoming  more  business  than  ministry,  Carr 
said,  "It  is  for  me  still  a  ministry,  but  I  hear 
the  anxiety  from  the  DRCs.  It's  not  a  busi- 
ness because  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not 
making  money  from  it,  but  those  who  ask 
the  question  hear  us  describing  ourselves 
more  in  corporate  terms  than  ministry  terms." 

"I  was  appointed,"  he  added,  "to  keep 
before  the  church  the  vision  that  this  is  a 
ministry  of  hospitality  that  derives  out  of 
Scripture  and  we  can't  let  go  of  that.  I'm  not 
going  to  let  go  of  it" 

But  the  changes  are  causing  anxiety  at 
the  diocesan  level.  Joyce  Booth,  a  resettle- 
ment volunteer  in  Indianapolis,  said  she  has 
watched  support  dwindle  in  the  past  year. 

"We  are  not  sure  from  minute  to  minute 
if  contracts  are  signed,"  shesaid.  "I've  never 
seen  a  program  so  vital  and  alive ...  and  it's 
withering  on  the  vine  because  of  a  lack  of 
direction  from  our  national  office." 

Seeing  threats  to  a  program  that  "so 
opened  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  a  larger 
Continued  on  page  11 
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Charles  Nkosi,  20,  jokes  with  other  youth  at  Trinity  Episcopal  church 's  coffee 
hour.  The  engaging  former  refugee  from  South  Africa,  is  a  favorite  in  the 
Indianapolis  church 's  youth  group.  photo/jAMEs  a.  young 
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world"  saddens  Booth. 

"When  you  meet  the  young  man  who  has 
tied  his  wife  and  child  to  the  underside  of  a 
truck  and  driven  them  across  mine  fields  to 
freedom,  it  means  something  to  you,"  she 
says. 

The  Rev.  James  Lemler  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Indianapolis  said  that, 
"When  people  realize  they  are  called  to  a 
ministry  of  hospitality  and  compassion  ... 
and  exercise  that ...  it  is  transforming."  His 
wealthy,  700-member  parish,  endowed  $  1 7 
million  by  Eli  Lilly,  learned  plenty  from 
contacts  with  refugees. 

"You  can't  do  this  ministry  without  get- 
ting some  view  of  those  global  issues  of 
justice,  which  are  not  always  comfortable 
for  folks  in  middle  America" 

Trinity  Church  resettled  the  Strzlec  fam- 
ily from  Poland  during  the  tumultuous  pe- 
riod when  the  Solidarity  union  was  under 
attack.  Today  the  Strzlecs  live  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  Stanley,  who  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  his  friends  at  Trinity,  is  a  suc- 
cessful and  well-paid  engineer. 

For  Godfrey,  Raymond  and  Charles 
Nkosi,  Zulus  from  South  Africa  who  were 
brought  to  Indianapolis  from  their  tempo- 
rary home  in  Tanzania  four  years  ago, 
Trinity 's  resettlement  help  meant  more  than 
schooling  and  safety. 

"Here  it  is  better,"  said  Godfrey,  32, 
"because  people  have  opportunities.  In  my 
country,  because  of  apartheid,  even  after 
education  you  remain  a  servant." 

Godfrey  learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  protesting  the  change 


in  language  at  his  school  from  English  to 
Afrikaans,  which  would  have  curtailed  his 
opportunities.  He  was  forced  to  flee  soon 
after  his  release  because  he  learned  there 
was  a  bounty  on  his  head.  He  left  his  younger 
brothers  and  father  and  went  to  finish  school 
at  an  African  National  Congress  institution 
in  Tanzania.  Raymond  joined  him  later. 

For  12years,  the  twoolder  brothers  lived 
in  Tanzania,  Swaziland  or  Mozambique. 
Their  younger  brother,  Charles,  joined  them 
only  after  their  father  died  in  South  Africa 

"America  is  great  for  us.  People  are  so 
open.  Teachers  are  so  open.  We  are  free  to 
ask  anything  we  want,  said  Godfrey  Nkosi. 

The  three  brothers  now  live  in  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a  huge  wood-frame 
house  in  one  of  Indianapolis'  racially  mixed 
neighborhoods.  All  three  are  in  school. 
Godfrey,  who  works  full  time  providing 


nursing  care  for  a  retired  doctor  from  the 
parish,  and  Raymond,  30,  who  works  part 
time  as  a  janitor,  both  study  computers  and 
accounting  at  Ivy  Technological  College. 
Charles,  20,  will  finish  his  senior  year  of 
high  school  this  spring.  His  schooling  had 
been  interrupted  in  Africa. 

A  team  of  more  than  30  parishioners  of 
Trinity  helped  with  the  brothers'  adjust- 
ment to  life  in  the  Midwest.  As  with  most 
cases,  that  meant  teams  of  volunteers  to 
provide  transportation,  find  housing,  train- 
ing, jobs  and  supply  necessities  such  as 
clothing,  food  and  furniture.  It  meant  intan- 
gible things  like  being  there  when  frustra- 
tion and  loneliness  set  in  and  practical  things 
like  explaining  the  laundromats,  the  self- 
defrosting  refrigerator  and  American  mea- 
surements. 

For  Romanian  Florica  Sava  and  her  fam- 


ily, whose  first  sponsors  backed  out,  the 
decision  by  85-member  St.  Peter's  Episco- 
pal Church  to  resettle  them  in  Lebanon,  Ind., 
was  the  first  good  news  she'd  had  in  months. 

"You  can  imagine  coming  from  a  foreign 
country,  not  knowing  the  language,  not  hav- 
ing money  and  not  having  anybody,  no 
place,"  said  Sava,  who,  with  her  husband 
and  son,  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  airport  to 
find  nothing  arranged. 

After  a  day  on  the  road  from  a  refugee 
camp  in  the  Austrian  mountains  and  an  1 1- 
hour  flight,  "There  was  nobody  waiting  for 
us.  It  was  evening.  It  was  dark." 

"Great!"  was  how  she  described  the  day 
they  finally  arrived  in  Indiana  to  find  "all 
these  people  and  cars"  at  the  Greyhound  bus 
station. 

"Everything  was  done.  They  had  an  apart- 
ment ...  they  took  us  to  our  apartment  and 
there  were  more  [St.  Peter's]  friends.  Every- 
thing was  there.  The  refrigerator  was  full. 
We  cried." 

Sava  will  no  longer  talk  about  her  life  in 
Romania.  She  had  to  tell  the  story  too  many 
times  to  camp  officials  and  government  in- 
terviewers. The  Rev.  Mary  Campbell,  her 
priest  at  St  Peter's,  fills  in  the  details: 
Florica's  husband,  John,  a  political  prisoner 
who  still  bears  the  scars  of  his  torture,  had 
been  released  from  prison  and  the  frightened 
Florica  wanted  the  family  safely  out  of  the 
country  before  her  teenage  son  followed  his 
father's  lead. 

At  42  and  working  full-time,  Florica 
thinks  she  will  go  back  to  school.  A  regis- 
tered nurse,  she  hopes  she  might  earn  a 
master's  degree  in  nursing  and  public  health. 

"It's  never  too  late,"  she  says.  ■ 

Nan  Cobbey,  features  editor  of  Episcopal 
Life,  traveled  to  Indianapolis  and  New  Or- 
leans to  gather  research  on  this  story. 
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Brazil  seeks  support,  aid  in  covenant  with  U.S. 


By  Nan  Cobbey 

A  link  between  the  Episcopal  chur- 
ches of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  will 
be  proposed  to  Executive  Council  in 
February. 

A  special  covenant  committee  of  lay  and 
clergy  delegates  from  the  two  countries 
worked  out  the  agreement  over  the  past 
eight  months.  The  document  calls  for  "a 
substantial  mission  fund"  and  a  series  of 
exchanges  geared  to  expanding  ministry 
and  strengthening  education  and  service  in 
both  churches. 

The  draft  agreement  does  not  set  a  figure 
for  the  fund  and  committee  members  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  it  before  Executive  Coun- 


cil meets,  but  a  figure  of  $6  million  has  been 
mentioned. 

The  covenant  committee  came  about  af- 
ter Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.Browning's 
1990  visit  to  Brazil.  Browning  promised  to 
renew  the  partnership  broken  after  the  Bra- 
zilian church  was  forced  into  autonomy  in 
1965.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil, 
founded  in  1890  by  two  missionaries  from 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  received 
decreasing  financial  support  until  1982,  when 
it  became  tenuously  self-supporting. 

Today,  the  church  counts  70,000  bap- 
tized members  with  11  bishops  and  116 
clergy,  most  of  whom  must  work  two  jobs, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Jubal  Neves, 
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Bradford  Hastings,  72, 
Connecticut  suffragan 

LITTLE  COMPTON,  R.I. 

Bishop  W.  Bradford  T.  Hastings,  72, 
retired  suffragan  bishop  of  Connecticut  from 
1981-86,  died  at  his  home  Dec.  2  from 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  known  as  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease. 

Hastings  was  born  in  Garden  City,  N. Y., 
Dec.  13, 1919,  and  grew  up  in  Ethete,  Wyo. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Executive  Council,  as  a  deputy  to  General 
Convention  and  as  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Structure  of  the  Church. 
He  also  was  chairman  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  the  Anglican  Center  in 


Rome  and  on 
the  board  for 
the  College  of 
Preachers. 

He  leaves 
his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia Floyd 
Hastings;  two 
daughters, 
Daphne 
Hastings 
Knox  of 
Simsbury, 
Conn.,  and 
Judith  Hastings  Otisof  South  Orleans,  Mass.; 
two  sons,  William  A.  Hastings  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  Bradford  Hastings  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  and  nine  grandchildren.  ■ 
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general  secretary  of  the  province. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  church  budget 
"comes  from  the  people,"  said  Neves;  10 
percent  of  each  diocese's  "projects"  money 
goes  to  the  national  church. 

Brazil,  the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the 
developing  world,  is  undergoing  economic 
crisis.  "The  Brazilian  people  are  living  hard 
times,"  said  Neves,  "and  as  the  church  is 
supported  by  the  people,  the  church  is  suf- 
fering difficulties.  If  we  talk  about  outreach 
...  about  expansion,  it  is  impossible  without 
some  help  from  outside." 

Bishop  Glauco  Scares  de  Lima  of  the 
Diocese  of  Sao  Paulo,  another  member  of 
the  committee,  spells  out  the  problems. 
"In  a  big  city  like  Sao  Paulo  ...  roughly  the 
same  size  as  New  York  City  ...  you  see 
tremendous  problems  of  homelessness, 
poverty,  sickness."  The  church's  first  goal 
in  his  diocese,  he  says,  is  to  work  with 
abandoned  children.  Nationwide,  he  said, 
there  are  13  million  children  on  the  streets, 
"fully  10  percent  of  the  whole  population 
of  Brazil."  His  second  priority  is  work 
with  people  with  AIDS. 

"What  we  hope  is  that  we  can  [provide]  a 


real  interchange  between  the  two  churches," 
said  Scares.  "There  are  some  points  where 
we  can  help  the  American  church  ...  like 
how  to  do  mission  with  a  scarcity  of  re- 
sources" and  how  to  accomplish  the  social 
mission  of  the  church  in  a  way  that  is  "not 
paternalistic." 

Soares  believes  the  American  church  has 
much  to  teach  Brazil.  "Right  now  there  are 
many  issues  here  in  the  United  States  that 
have  not  yet  come  to  Brazil,"  such  as  deci- 
sions about  homosexuality  and  women's 
roles.  He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  10 
percent  of  Brazil's  clergy  is  female,  "but  it 
is  an  older  issue  in  the  American  church." 

"Another  way  the  American  church  can 
help  us  is  in  raising  resources  for  us  to  use  in 
our  ministry.  We  want  to  raise  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  use  for  projects,"  Soares 
said. 

The  committee  members  don't  want  the 
Brazilian  church  to  become  dependent.  As 
the  Rev.  Orlando  Santos  de  Oliveira,  dean 
of  the  seminary  and  cathedral  in  the  Diocese 
of  Southern  Brazil,  said,  "We  hope  that  now 
we  can  be  together  not  as  the  daughter  and 
the  mother  but  like  sisters."  ■ 


Vicar's  Landing. 
A  Great  Place  to  Spoil 
Your  Grandchildren.. 


...and  Yourself 


At  last  you  have  time  to  do  something 
really  important:  Spoil  your  grandkids. 

Take  them  for  a  nature  walk  in  Vicar's 
Woods,  or  bring  them  along  on  the  golf 
course.  And  what  kid  doesn't  love  the 
beach?. . .  A  rainy  day?  Then  visit  our 
library  or  catch  a  concert  in  our  auditor- 
ium, or  take  them  to  church  in  our  chapel. 

Share  your  full  life  at  Vicar's  Landing. 
Come  See  Us  to  discover  the  endless 
possibilities.  Call  Ron  Dick  or  Grace 
Krachuk  for  an  appointment. 

1000  Vicar's  Landing  Way  •  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida  32082-1251 
(904)285-6000  •  l-(800)288-8810 

Vicars  Landing  is  owned  by  Life  Pastoral  Services,  Inc.  88124  PRAD  2-1-93 
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BIBLE 


PRAYING 

MICHAEL  PERRY 


Scripture  Prayers 
for  Worship 
and  Devotion 


Offering  a  unique  guide  for 
incorporating  the  Bible  into 
publie  and  private  worship, 
Bible  Praying  features  534 
prayers  based  on  scripture. 
Paperback  •  $18.00 

£  HarperSanFrancisco 

Mw  available  fwrnHMpa<2<^QsCff7iaiiaLt(i, 


SAINTS'  TIES)ijp 


PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Stock:  SAINT  ALBAN  ANDREW.  GEORGE.  JAMES. 
JOHN,  LUKE.  MARK,  PAUL.  PETER.  PHILIP. 
ALL  SAINTS,  CHRIST  CHURCH.  GRACE,  PASCHAL 
LAMB,  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
ONLY  $16  EACH. 
Quantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  for 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  line  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  INC. 
100  THE  EAST  MALL.  UNIT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO. CAN  ADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL:  (416)252-2345  or  FAX:  (416)252-0443 
Mr. TONY  DAWKINS 


SONIC  PEST  REPELLER 


DRIVE  OUT  RODENTS,  PESTS  &  VERMIN 

from  your  home  with  time  proven  Ultrasonic 
Pest  Repeller.  Just  plug  it  into  standard  wall 
outlet:  You  can't  hear  it  but  you'll  see  the 
results  -  electronic  marvel  blankets  an  entire 
room  with  high  frequency  ultrasonic  sound 
waves  that  DRIVE  OUT  RATS,  MICE, 
SQUIRRELS  &  BATS. 
Thousands  of  users  also  report  this  ultrasonic 
repeller  EFFECTIVE  AGAINST  ROACHES, 
SPIDERS,  ANTS,  CRICKETS,  EVEN  FLEAS. 
Harmless  to  humans  &  non-rodent  pets.  One 
unit  covers  about  500-sq.  feet.  This  is  the  well 
known  American  designed  &  engineered 
repeller  that  carries  both  a  prestigious  EPA 
Est.  number  AND  is  registered  in  Canada.  UL 
listed.  Millions  in  use,  field  tested  over  ten 
years!  NO  poison,  NO  disgusting  mess,  just 
a  safe,  clean,  EASY  way  to  get  pests  out  of 
your  home  -  and  keep  them  out!  Order  with 
confidence:  One  year  warranty  and  90  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Order  one  unit  for 
$19.95  +  $3.00  shipping;  two  for  $36.00  + 
$4.00  shipping;  five  for  $75.00  postpaid. 
Order  by  mail  TODAY:  DutchGuard,  Dept  E5, 
PO  Box  411687,  Kansas  City  MO  64141 

MCTVisa  Order  Toll  Free  1-800-821-5157 


THE  MARKETPLACE 


CLERGY 
MOVING 


Call  SkipHiggins 

800-733-0930 


Ask  about  the  special  Relocation 
Package  for  Episcopal  Clergy 
and  Lay  Professionals. 


QS  Storage  &  Transfer  Company 

agent:  north  American  van  lines  icc  A'mc1O7012 


CHRISTIAN  JOWttfEVJIXCr,  EDUCATION  AND  GROWTH 
TMKOUQM  SPECIALIZED  7XXVEC... 

•  iPiujrimagc  to  Wa(cs  1993:  An  Exploration  of Ce(ric  Spirituality 
Norrli  Wates  Xau  24- June 7  Soutfi  Wnfcs  June  28-Juiu  12  and 
Scprcm6cr  13-27  Sr.  CintraPcm6crton,  O.8.M.  $2495 
•  Soutncrn  Carficdrafs  Jcsfivaf  1993:  A  Journey  into  EngCisfi 
Catfiedrai  £,ijcand  Xusic  Wincficsrcr  and  3urrounding  Area 
Ju(u8-t9  JRcRcv.  Xancu  LRotfi  $3595 

mEOS  TRAVEL  329  SyCAMOftE  AVE.  S^REWSBURl),  X.J.  07702  .  800-835-3467 


A  PERFECT  GIFT... 
OR,  TREASURE 

Beautiful,  hand-crafted  pewter  Victory  Cross 
Necklace  and  Chain  depicting  Christ's  victory  over 
death  with  arms  representing  the  crucifixion  nails 
on  one  side  and  trumpets  of  "FAITH,  HOPE, 
PEACE  and  LOVE"  on  the  other.  A  favorite  of 
church  choirs.  Attractively  gift  wrapped  with  a 
touching  story  included.  Call  or  ask  for  catalog  on 
the  other  pieces.  Money  back  guarantee.  $16.75  pp., 
incl.  sales  tax.  Canterbury  Pewter,  3314  Bourbon 
Street,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22408  -  (703)  899-3739. 


Catijebral 

A  Senior  Community 

A  GREAT  PLACE 
TO  LIVE 

•  Walking  distance  to 
churches,  banks  Ac 
shopping 

•  Full  range  of  social 
activities 

••  Hair  Salon 

•  24  hour  staffed 
reception  desk 

•  Small  pets  welcome 

•  Some  financial 
assistance  available 

(904)  798-5360 
60 1  n.  Newnan  Street 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202 


Sponsored  by  SL  John's 
1=1    Episcopal  Cathedral 
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m,  ENGLISH 
PARISH 
M HOLIDAYS 


...  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come! 
Spend  a  week  in  an  English  village  as 
guest  of  parishioners.  All  meals  are 
included.  Proceeds  benefit  the  parish. 
Enjoy  country  fairs,  gardens,  pubs  .  .  . 
A  real  "Meet  the  People "  opportunity! 
Over  40  locations  &  weeks  to  choose 
from. 

Catalogue  from: 

PARISH  HOLIDAYS 
North  American  Office 
1 06  S.  Fraley  SL         Kane.  PA  1 6735 
814/837-9178 


New  Sterling  Silver 
_    or  14K  Gold 
Pendant 


i 


Engravable 
Back 

052-S   Sterling  35.00 
S-24     24"  sterling  chain  9.00 
034-G  14KGold  195.00 
Each  gift  boxed. 

For  catalog  or  to  place  order: 

@TF€RRA  SANCTA  (qUILD® 

P.O.  Box  300 
Broomall,  PA  19008 
1-800-523-5155 
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EVERGREENS 


A  Continuing  Care  Retirement  Community 
Founded  as  an  Episcopal  corporation  in  1010. 

(609)  273-0806 
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'   MflRDI  GRflS 
SPIRITS 

Experience  Mardl  Cras  as  New  Orleanians 
do — stay  In  the  home  of  a  fellow 
Episcopalian  for  five  days/four  nights. 
For  more  Information,  please  write: 

MARD1  GRAS  SPIRITS 
St.  George's  Episcopal  Church 

4600  St.  Charles  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 15 

All  proceeds  will  benefit  the  building  renovation/ 
preservation  fund. 


2ND  ANNUAL 
Training  Workshop 
for 
Episcopal 
Sign  Language 
Interpreters 

March  4-8, 1993 
Mt.  Alverno  Center 
Redwood  City,  CA 

$250  plus  transportation 

Contact 
Rev.  Elsa  Pressentin 
510-846-0845 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Conference  of  the  Deaf 


Mail  to:     The  Information  Center 
The  hvergreeni 
309  BriJgeboro  Road 
Moore.town.  N)  08057-1499 


TRADITIONALISTS: 

There's  only  one  place  to 
get  all  the  news  of  interest 
to  you,  to  get  complete 
coverage  of  developments 
in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Anglican  Communion  as 
well  as  in  the  Continuing 
Church.  For  the  full  picture 
of  Anglicanism  today — 
balanced  and  uncensored 
in  an  independent  maga- 
zine— send  $20  (for  a  full 
year/nine  issues)  with  your 
name  and  address  to: 


Christian 
Challenge 


The  Only  Worldwide  Voice  of 
Traditional  Anglicanism — 
Founded  1962 
1215  Independence  Ave.  S.E.,  Dept.  E 
Washington.  DC  20003 
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Ugandan  church  tackles  tough  AIDS  challenge  j 


By  Gene  Robinson  

kampala,  uganda 
"Jesus  is  our  hope"  read  the  large, 
black  letters  on  the  side  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Uganda's  battered  old  car;  in 
the  face  of  the  AIDS  crisis  in  Uganda,  it 
might  well  have  read,  "Jesus  is  our  only 
hope."  Something  close  to  a  miracle  will 
be  needed  if  Uganda  is  to  survive  the 
devastation  of  this  virus. 

The  U.S .  government,  through  its  Agency 
for  International  Development,  is  consider- 
ing financing  proposals  for  AIDS  education 
within  the  major  religious  communities  of 


One  "800"  call 
can  guarantee  you 
income  for  life 

and 
STRENGTHEN 
YOUR  CHURCH 
FOREVER 

Call  us  today  on  our  "800"  number  to 
learn  about  an  Episcopal  Church 
Charitable  Gift  Annuity. 

This  annuity  is  a  contract  between  you 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  that  guaran- 
tees regular  fixed  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  live. 

The  gift  it  creates  can  be  used  at  the  par- 
ish, diocesan  or  national  level,  as  you 
designate. 

All  the  while  you  enjoy  tax  benefits,  the 
security  of  guaranteed  income,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  for  sure  you  have 
provided  a  gift  for  your  church. 

For  more  information,  use  coupon  below 
or  call  1-800-334-7626,  Ext.  5149.  (In  New 
York  State,  1-800-321-2231) 


TO:  PLANNED  GIVING  OFFICE  EL  193 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 
815  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 

Please  send  me— at  no  obligation  — 
additional  information  about 
CHARITABLE  GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Name  

\ddress  

City  State  Zip  

Phone  

Parish  


Uganda — not  because  the  U.S .  government 
has  a  newfound  interest  in  religion,  but 
because  the  Islamic  and  Christian  commu- 
nities are  among  the  few  infrastructures  that 
survived  dictator  Idi  Amin  and  nearly  two 
decades  of  unrest  in  Uganda. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  only  organiza- 
tions that  reaches  into  virtually  every  village 
in  the  country.  Out  of  16  million  people,  6 
mil  lion  are  Anglicans  (more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States). 

HIV,  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS,  is  dev- 
astating Uganda.  Estimates  indicate  that 
more  than  one-third  of  all  adults  in  the 
capital  city,  Kampala,  and  2  million  people 
nationwide  are  infected  (the  United  States, 
with  IS  limes  the  population,  has  about  an 
equal  number  of  infected  people).  Nearly  2 
million  children  have  already  been  orphaned 
by  the  disease. 

"People  are  dying  like  flies  [of  AIDS]," 
said  Archbishop  Yona  Okoth,  primate  of  the 
church.  "Almost  every  day  we  are  burying 
people.  Our  priests  are  tired  of  burying 
people." 

Some  areas  are  particularly  hard  hit,  with 
the  Rakai  district  (along  Lake  Victoria,  just 
north  of  the  border  with  Tanzania  and 
Rwanda)  having  an  estimated  infection  rate 
of  50  to  70  percent  Many  homes  are  simply 
closed  up;  some  villages  are  left  with  a 
couple  of  elderly  women  and  a  handful  of 
children;  the  sugar  factory  has  closed  for 
lack  of  laborers. 

Men  and  women  are  affected  in  equal 
numbers.  In  Uganda,  as  in  most  of  Africa, 
unprotected  sex  between  heterosexual  part- 
ners is  the  primary  means  of  transmission. 
Once  infected,  there  is  little  to  be  done.  The 
average  annual  income  of  Ugandans  is  about 
$240,  so  even  if  treatment  and  drugs  were 
available  (which  they  are  not),  they  would 
be  unaffordable  to  most.  In  a  country  where 
motor  vehicles  are  scarce  and  where  most 
people  must  walk  wherever  they  need  to  go, 
by  the  time  someone  manifests  the  symp- 


Xeople  are 

dying  like  flies 

...  Our  priests  are  tired  of 
burying  people." 

—  Archbishop  Yona  Okoth 


toms  of  HIV,  he  or  she  is  often  too  weak  to 
walk  to  the  nearest  medical  facility,  often 
miles  away. 

Few  people  mention  Idi  Amin  or  his 
successor  by  name,  but  everyone  refers  to 
the  last  couple  of  decades  as  a  nightmare  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
killed,  and  from  which  the  country  is  finally 
awakening.  People  in  Kampala  marvel  that 
they  can  walk  on  the  streets  in  the  evening 
without  fearing  that  they  may  be  shot. 

Citizens  of  many  political  persuasions 
speak  with  respect  of  President  Youweri 
Museveni  because  of  the  stability  and  peace 
he  has  brought.  Instead  of  focusing  on  what 
they  do  not  have,  Ugandans  everywhere 
seem  appreciative  —  of  the  peace,  of  the 
assistance  coming  to  Uganda  from  the  out- 
side world  and  of  the  "new  day"  that  seems 
to  be  dawning,  politically  and  internation- 
ally. Tragically,  however,  the  new  dawn  has 
also  brought  a  new  virus. 

Dr.  Ben  Ibingira,  a  young  physician  in 
Mityana  (about  an  hour  from  Kampala), 
works  at  the  government  hospital.  He  re- 
cently started  an  AIDS  clinic  one  day  a  week 
and  now  tends  to  more  than  400  patients  — 
when  they  are  strong  enough  to  walk  to 
town.  His  private  practice  operates  out  of  a 
storefront  setting  —  with  men,  women  and 
children  spilling  out  of  the  waiting  room  and 
into  the  street,  patiently  waiting  for  treat- 
ment When  they  finally  get  to  see  the  doc- 
tor, there  is  little  medicine  or  treatment  to 
prescribe.  What  they  do  get  is  compassion- 
ate attention,  basic  education  about  nutri- 


tion and  sanitation,  an  encouraging  word. 

As  in  the  United  States,  some  religious 
voices  in  Uganda  proclaim  AIDStobeGod's 
punishment  for  sexual  promiscuity,  while 
others  decry  such  a  distorted  view  of  God. 
Some  religious  leaders  will  speak  only  of 
abstinence  in  the  face  of  AIDS ;  others  argue 
that  if  someone  falls  short  of  the  ideal  of 
abstinence  outside  of  marriage  and  faithful- 
ness inside  marriage,  then  "love  of  self  and 
love  of  neighbor"  demand  safer-sex  precau- 
tions. 

The  sexual  roles  also  make  the  situation 
difficult  Women  do  not  question  their  hus- 
bands, who  may  take  more  than  one  wife,  or 
have  extramarital  affairs.  If  a  woman  re- 
fuses to  sleep  with  her  husband  unless  he 
promises  to  be  faithful  or  promises  to  use  a 
condom,  she  runs  the  risk  of  divorce — with 
not  only  the  loss  of  her  sole  means  of  sup- 
port, but  also  the  loss  of  her  children,  since 
the  husband  "owns"  the  children.  What 
mother  will  risk  the  immediate  loss  of  her 
children  in  the  face  of  a  virus  that  she  does 
not  understand  and  that  may  not  show  up  for 
years? 

AIDS  is  calling  into  question  these  com- 
monly accepted  practices  and  seldom-ex- 
amined notions.  Centuries-old  social  cus- 
toms and  values  are  frightening  to  challenge 
and  difficult  to  change  —  but  they  must  be 
challenged  and  changed  if  human  lives  are 
to  be  saved. 

The  church  in  Uganda,  as  in  the  world 
over,  needs  to  be  involved  in  a  Christian 
response  to  this  disease,  to  promote  absti- 
nence and  faithfulness  and  give  complete 
and  candid  information  about  how  people 
can  protect  themselves  if  they  choose  to  live 
outside  those  boundaries.  The  Church  of 
Uganda,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds, 
is  attempting  to  reach  its  people  with  this 
message  and  to  minister  to  the  world  in 
Christ's  name.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gene  Robinson  is  execu- 
tive director  of  Province  1,  which  comprises 
New  England. 


At  last,  software  designed  for 
church  leaders  by  church  leaders! 

After  all,  you  can't  make  ministry  software  if  all  you  know  is  soft- 
ware. You  have  to  know  churches,  too. 

At  Concordia,  we've  been  helping  ministries  with  state-of-the-art 
software  for  nearly  a  decade.  Our  systems  are  not  only  affordable,  but 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  with  pop-up  windows  and  a  toll-free  helpline. 

Call  for  a  FREE  PREVIEW  DISKETTE  of  any  or  all  of  these  systems. 

Ministry  Information  System™  •  Checkbook/ Accounting 
•  Membership  and  List  Management  •  Contributions 

NEW!  Ministry  Information  System™  PLUS!  LCIS®2000 


For  FREE  PREVIEW  DISKETTE, 
just  call  1-800-325-2399 


corvcoRDia 

An  IBM  or  compatible  with  at  least  640K 
RAM  and  hard  disk  is  required. 

©1992  Concordia       Order  Code:  IB  Af 


INSPIRE  OTHERS  B  V  SERVING  THEM  AND  LEADING  THEM  TO  SEEK,  FOLLOW,  AND  SERVE  JESUS  CHRIST  THROUGH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  HIS  CHURCH  •»  DEVELOP  AND  PROMOTE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND  *» 


LifeLines 


Youth  will  be  served 

By  Nan  Cobbey 

he  Rev.  Sheryl  Kujawa  believes  that  when  it  comes  to  youth,  many  in  the  church  ask  the  wrong 
questions.  Kujawa,  36,  the  national  staff  officer  for  youth  ministries,  and  those  who  work  with 
her  across  the  country  have  new  questions  and  some  new  answers  and  are  trying  to  get  the 
church  to  pay  attention.  "The  question  is  bigger  than 
'What  do  we  do  on  Sunday  night?'  or  'How  do  we 
make  these  kids  Episcopal?'"  she  says. 

"We  have  serious  educational  problems,  survival  problems  — 
particularly  young  black  males.  One  of  the  largest-growing  groups 
of  HIV-infected  people  [is]  adolescents.  One  of  the  most  impover- 
ished groups  of  people  in  the  country  are  young  people. 

"If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  bringing  the  gospel  to  young 
people,  we  need  to  talk  about  bringing  up  these  issues." 

Kujawa's  associate,  Lisa  Kimball,  youth  coordinator  for  Prov- 
ince 8  and  the  Diocese  of  California,  agrees,  but  for  her,  the 
question  is  slightly  different.  "What  is  it  that  we  as  a  church,  as  a 
people  of  God,  can  [provide]  in  the  lives  of  young  people  that  no 
one  else,  no  other  agency  or  program  is  providing?" 

Kimball's  answer  is  "a  safe  place,"  a  place  to  deal  with  those 
concerns  that  most  affect,  and  sometimes  endan-  ^  $t  Edmund's 
ger,  young  lives:  violence,  drugs,  alcohol,  sexu- 
ality, relationships.  "The  church  misses  a  critical 
opportunity  to  be  in  relationship  with  these  kids 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  [when]  it  refuses  to 
deal  with  real  stuff,"  she  says. 

Leslie  Roberts,  a  21  -year-old  architecture  stu- 
dent at  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  a  suggestion  for  adults:  Stop  overlooking  the  Katrina  Stallings 
leadershipabilitiesofteenagersandyoungadults.  (below). 
"We  need  to  be  included  in  the  issues  going  on  right  now  and  we 
aren't  being.  We  are  the  future  and  the  present  of  the  church.  We 
have  so  much  ability  and  everyone  overlooks  it  because  we  are 
under  25,  under  30.  That  needs  to  be  re-evaluated." 

Absolutely,  says  the  Rev.  Canon  Hal  Greenwood,  a  long-time 
youth  coordinator  for  Province  5  in  the  Midwest.  "We  put  people 
in  'park'  from  the  time  they  are  1 2  or  1 3  until  their  early  20s.  No 
other  society  in  history  has  done  that.  An  enormous  number  of 
concerns,  anxieties,  complaints  about  young  people  arise  from 
that." 

Greenwood  finds  the  attitude  —  one  he  calls  entrenched  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  —  discouraging.  "We  assume  that  they 
cannot  contribute  in  adult  or  substantial  ways  and  we  lose  their 
contribution." 

Eric  Johnson,  a  21  -year-old  student  at  Trinity  College  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  takes  another  tack.  "The  primary  issue  should  be 
evangelism  and  trying  to  bring  back  a  younger 
voice  to  the  church.  Evangelism  is  key  because 
youth  [has]  never  actively  been  pursued." 

Because  more  parishes  are  finding  their 
budgets  stretched  to  the  limit,  Kujawa  is  trying 


Chicago,  math  in- 
structor Joseph 
Mitchell  (above) 
is  one  of  a  group 
of  volunteers  to 
assist  students 
like  Raymond 
Smith  and 
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to  help  them  develop  a  new  approach:  collabora- 
tive ministry. 

"More  places  are  looking  at  doing  community- 
based  youth  ministry,  either  ecumenically  or,  where 
there's  a  high  concentration  of  Episcopal  parishes, 
with  Episcopal  parishes,"  Kujawa  says. 

She  is  committed  to  helping  that  process.  "Part  of 
our  job  here  [at  the  national  office]  isto  link  people  up 
with  those  in  their  community  with  ideas  and  energy. 
If  they  are  having  a  problem,  they  should  call  their 
diocesan  youth  coordinator  or  call  here  [800-334- 
7626,  extension  5237  or  21 2-922-5237]  and  we  will 
help  them." 

The  one  thing  Kujawa  finds  disheartening  is  when 
churches  become  insular,  oblivioustothe  needs  of  the 
youth  in  their  community.  "Sometimes  I  get  the  re- 
sponse that  people  are  pulling  in ... 
sort  of  circling  in  the  wagons  and 
taking  care  of  their  own,  saying, 
'We  don't  care  about  the  broader 
picture.'  That's  discouraging." 

Yet  she  can  point  to  exceptions 
around  the  country. 

St.  Edmund's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Chicago,  a  primarily  black  con- 
gregation, has  linked  up  with  other 
churches  on  the  city's  South  Side. 
Together  they  tackle  problems  fac- 
ing youth  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  drop-out  rate  among  high  school 
freshmen  is  67  percent. 

In  1989,  St.  Edmund's  started  a 
special  program  to  counter  "the 
emergence  of  crack  cocaine ...  deterioration  of  family 
structure  and  ...  displacement  of  role  models."  The 
Insights  for  Youth  Program  focuses  on  what  the  church 
calls  at-risk  youth  with  activities  designed  to  "promote 
Christian  growth,  encourage  emotional  stability  and 
develop  positive  self-esteem." 

St.  Edmund's  also  "adopted"  a  freshmen  home 
room  at  Wendell  Phillips  High  School.  Church  mem- 
bers volunteer  their  time  as  tutors,  working  Wednes- 
day afternoons  and  Saturdays  on  academic  subjects 
and  helping  set  goals.  The  students  who  participate 
are  welcomed  to  the  church's  youth  activities,  social 
gatherings  and  other  events.  Some  of  the  students  have 
become  regular  participants,  joining  not  just  the  Sun- 
day school  but  the  acolyte  guild  as  well. 

Kujawa  also  describes  with  pride  the  efforts  of  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  Colebrook,  N.H.  The  Rev.  Granvyl 
Hulse  pulled  together  other  priests  and  pastors  to 
provide  youth  ministry  collectively.  The  program  in 
that  remote  section  of  the  White  Mountains  is  unusual 
because  it  is  not  for  youth  from  the  member  churches. 
The  consortium  hired  a  minister,  who  directs  his 
efforts  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  who 
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have  no  church  affiliation  (see  story,  following). 

Such  collaborative  ministry  doesn't  always  work 
—  it's  been  difficult  to  get  going  in  San  Francisco,  for 
example  (see  story,  bottom,  this  page).  But  when  it 
does  everyone  benefits. 

"Anglicanism  means  interdependence,"  says 
Kujawa.  "There's  something  to  be  said  for  working 
together  with  other  people  ...  the  creative  energy. 
When  we  pull  back  we  lose  all  that." 

The  same  holds  for  the  youth  group  itself,  accord- 
i  ng  to  the  Rev.  Altagracia  Perez,  youth  coordi  nator  for 
the  Diocese  of  Chicago.  "The  parishes  that  have  the 
best  youth  ministry  programs  are  those  that  have  an 
open-door  policy  — youth  from  other  denominations, 
open  to  the  neighborhood  ...  open  to  the  high  school. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  grow  the  most." 

Fleur  McCrocklin,  minister  of  education  for  Christ 
Church,  Cranbrook,  a  wealthy,  mostly  white  parish  in 
Bloomington,  Mich.,  agrees  but  feels  frustrated  in  her 


Parishioners  Pauline  Johnson  and  Muriel  Cole  work  with  young  people. 
An  Insights  for  Youth  Program  promotes  Christian  growth,  encourages 
emotional  stability  and  positive  self-esteem.  photo/DR.  mac  tanner 

efforts  to  make  that  happen.  "Where  change  needs  to 
happen  first  is  with  the  adults.  Somehow  we've  got  to 
direct  ourselves  to  all  of  society  and  not  just  our  own," 
she  says. 

"Adults  talk  about  wanting  youth  involved,"  says 
Judi  Campbell  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  youth  coordina- 
tor for  the  Union  of  Black  Episcopalians,  "but  we're 
not  really  interested  in  what  they're  saying."  Though 
she  fears  the  church  may  miss  some  opportunities,  she 
remains  hopeful. 

"I  tell  you  we  have  some  beautiful  Episcopalian 
youth  ...  great  thinkers.  If  we  include  them  in  the 
church  we  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  Episcopal 
Church  growing.  It  will  grow." 

Kujawa  wants  to  see  adults  become  intentional 
about  including  youth  in  the  formal  political  and 
decision-making  structures  of  the  church.  "It's  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  that  happens,"  she  says. 

As  Trinity  student  Johnson  warns,  "You  can't  wait 
for  tomorrow.  You  have  to  start  listening  to  your  kids 
today."  ■ 


They're  targ< 


By  Nan  Cobbey 


COLEBROOK, 


HEN  PASTORS  IN  EIGHT  CHURCHES  Fl 
FIVE  DENOMINATIONS  HIRED  Tt 
SELVES  A  YOUTH  MINISTER  A  Wl 
BACK,  IT  WASN'TTHEI  R  OWN  TEEN  AG  ERS  THEY  WAf> 
TO  REACH. 

Church-going  youths  had  options,  thought  the 
ministers  of  the  five  denominations.  Street  youths 
fewer. 

The  Rev.  Granvyl  Hulse,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Colebrook,  explains,  "Like  ir 
town,  there's  a  percentage  [of  youths]  involved  w 
sports  ...  with  church  activities  ...  involved  on  fan 
And  then  there's  the  percentage  who  have  no  fixe 
roots."  Their  homes  may  be  broken  or  "disruptive 
their  families  associated  with  none  of  the  churcht 

"A  lot  of  these  kids  have  never  been  baptized," 
says  Hulse.  "They  are  just  those  kids  who  hang 
around  the  street  corners  and  can  get  into  drugs. ' 
idea  was  to  go  reach  out  to  them." 

The  first  effort  at  reaching  out  came  in  1988  wl 
the  ministers  —  from  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Unite 
Church  of  Christ,  Roman  Catholic  and  Assembly 
God  parishes  —  organized  as  the  North  Country 


It  takes  more  i 
to  get  city  kid 

By  Rachel  Roberson 

Wmmm  \  he  ONLY  THING  GEMMA  ROSKAM,  15, 
LIKED  ABOUT  DIOCESE  OF  CALIFOl 
Wm_m  YOUTH  EVENTS  WAS  WHEN  THE  YO 
GROUPS  FROM  EACH  DEANERY  WERE  ASKED  TO 
TOGETHER. 

There  were  always  only  about  two  other  peop 
from  die  San  Francisco  deanery,"  she  says.  "Every 
else  had  about  20  people  in  their  group." 

Roskam  and  others  from  the  San  Francisco  dea 
knew  there  were  more  Episcopal  young  people  in 
city.  But  these  teens  weren't  being  connected  to| 
diocesan  events,  or  to  each  other,  because  they  c 
from  churches  with  too  few  young  people  to  supf 
youth  ministry  on  the  parish  level. 

Lisa  Kimball,  the  diocesan  youth  coordinator, 
decided  to  try  to  unite  the  youth  of  San  Francisco 
urban  churches.  Working  with  the  young  people, 
Kimball  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  composite  or 
deanery  youth  group  that  would  include  ail  of  the 
parishes  in  San  Francisco. 
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ing  the  teens  outside  the  church  walls 


Youth  Council,  pooled  their 
money  and  hired  help. 

"First  we  hired  a  young  fellow 
in  college.  'Youth  meeting  youth' 
was  the  assumption,"  says  Hulse. 
"That  bombed." 

Next  came  a  professional 
counselor.  David  Dewer's 
serendipitous 
appearance  at  a 
council 


Youth  at 
Colebrook,  N.H., 
raise  funds  to 
supporttheirpro- 
gram  and  plan 
special  activities 
like  white-water 
rafting  to  keep 
enthusiasm  high. 


member's  bed 
and  breakfast  the 
very  night  the 
previous  youth 
worker  handed  in 
his  resignation  helped  land  him 
the  job. 

"At  the  time,"  says  Dewer, 
"they  had  $600  in  the  bank  and 
they  hired  us  for  a  year.  It  was 
total  faith."  Dewer  and  his  wife, 
Sharon,  agreed  to  move  from 
Illinois,  raise  the  ministry's 


in  willingness 
Dgether 


I   "The  group  was  an  attempt  to  pull  something 
together  that  would  meet  the  kids'  need  for 
community  that  wasn't  being  met  locally,"  says 
Kimball. 

That  was  a  year  ago,  and  volunteer  leaders 
I  Carl  Frankel  and  Becky  Ray  discovered  that 
bringing  together  city  kids  from  different  parishes 
fproved  more  difficult  than  anyone  anticipated. 
|Put  they've  learned  some  lessons  and  they're 
Ifpersevering. 


The  group's  biggest  problem  turned  out  to  be 
the  young  people's  expectations.  According  to 
Kimball,  the  youths  hoped  to  find  the  warmth 
and  instant  connection  found  in  their  friends' 
suburban  groups.  Instead,  they  discovered  it 
was  harder  to  relate  to  each  other  without  a 
parish  as  a  frame  of  reference.  As  a  result,  the 
group  had  few  regulars  its  first  year. 

"It's  hard  to  get  kids  to  bond  when  they  only 
see  each  other  once  every  other  week/'  says 
Frankel.  "Often,  one  group  would  plan  an 
event  and  a  completely  different  set  would 
show  up." 

"We  all  thought  that  it'd  be  a  really  good 
thing  to  do,"  says  Roskam.  "I  mean,  everyone 
needs  a  youth  group.  At  first,  it  was  great 
because  40  people  showed  up  for  the  first 
planning  session,  but  the  last  time  I  went  to  a 
meeting  there  were  only  three  people." 

Logistics  were  a  problem  because  organizers 
didn't  want  to  associate  the  group  with  any  one 
parish.  Frankel  and  Ray  spent  a  lot  of  time 
searching  for  a  neutral  meeting  place.  "A  lot  of 
the  kids  relied  on  public  transportation,  which 
made  it  more  difficult  to  get  to  the  meetings," 
says  Frankel. 

Continued  on  page  1 8 


budget  and  expand  the  work  into  Colebrook's 
surrounding  communities. 

"Four  youths  comprised  the  program  when  I 
came,"  says  Dewer.  Today,  after  visiting  area 
schools,  community  organizations  and  adult 
leaders  to  talk  up  the  program,  42-year-old  Dewer 
conducts  junior  and  senior  high  groups  in 
Colebrook  and  neighboring  Pittsburgh,  sees  80  tc- 
1 00  youths  at  meetings  every  month  and  wel- 
comes as  many  as  1 70  teens  to  dances  or  roller- 
skating  parties. 

Students  do  all  the  fund-raising  for  their  group 
activities.  They  run  the  town  ice  rink  and  sell 
advertising  on  the  rink's  "boards"  to  town  mer- 
chants. They  wash  cars,  serve  and  clean  up  at 
church  suppers  and  help  with  the  youth  council's 
annual  bowlathon. 

"This  whole  program  is  modeled  after  Youth  for 
Christ,"  says  Dewer.  Weekly  meetings  center  on 
issues,  experiential  learning  and  fun.  Special 
activities  like  white  water  rafting  and  skiing  and 
trips  to  professional  baseball  games  keep  the 
enthusiasm  high. 

"Initially  we  do  activities  ...  get  the  kids'  atten- 
tion to  show  them  that  being  a  Christian  doesn't 
have  to  be  dull.  We  try  to  make  the  meetings  fun 
but  still  have  a  point,"  says  Dewer.  "Once  the 
kids  are  into  it ...  [we]  phase  them  into  Bible 

Continued  on  page  18 
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Outside  the  church 


continued  from  page  17 

study  and  also  regional  Christian  youth 
rallies." 

Those  rallies  have  a  tremendous 
impact,  Dewer  says.  This  past  summer 
he  took  a  bus  load  to  Creation  '92  in 
Pennsylvania  farm  country.  There,  he 
says,  50,000  people,  two-thirds  of  them 
young  people,  had  gathered  to  hear 
nationally  known  speakers  and  "top 
Christian  musicians." 

"Imagine  taking  a  kid  who  knows 
nothing  [of  the  Christian  faith]  and 
getting  him  involved  in  positive  activi- 
ties, taking  him  where  50,000  people 
are  getting  into  this,"  says  Dewer. 
"You've  turned  the  whole  peer  pressure 
thing  around." 

Chastity  Reynolds,  1 5,  of  Colebrook, 
doesn't  mention  peer  pressure  when 


asked  about  youth  group. 

"I  come  'cause  I  don't  get  in  so  much 
trouble  when  I'm  here,"  she  says  at  an 
afternoon  gathering.  "You  do  lots  of 
different  fun  things,  meet  other  people, 
learn  church  values  while  you  have 
fun."  She  admits  her  parents  are  partial 
to  the  group.  "They  like  it  that  I  don't 
get  in  trouble." 

Dewer,  an  evangelical  raised  in  the 
Nazarene  Church,  eschews  what  he 
calls  teaching  religion  or  "doctrine."  He 
prefers  to  "introduce  kids  to  a  spiritual- 
ity ...  a  relationship  with  Christ." 

Clearly  it  works.  Even  Colebrook 
Police  Chief  Wayne  Cross  says  so.  He 
credits  Dewer  with  reducing  juvenile 
problems  and  mischief  in  town. 

"Before  he  came  here  I  had  some- 


thing like  40  juvenile  court  cases  a 
year.  Then  the  year  he  started  ...  that 
cut  it  down  to  the  teens.  Every  year  I 
mention  him  in  the  annual  report.  He 
does  good  work."  ■ 

City  kids 

continued  from  page  17 

Although  their  first  year  was  not  as 
successful  as  they  had  hoped,  Frankel 
and  Ray  don't  want  to  give  up.  "We 
may  do  some  public  service  projects  or 
...  an  overnight  retreat,"  says  Frankel. 
"But  most  importantly,  we  need  a 
charismatic,  energetic  person  to  bring 
the  young  people  together  and  make 
them  start  wanting  to  come  to  youth 
group."  ■ 

Rachel  Roberson,  18,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
journalism  student  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, is  youth  editor  of  Episcopal  Life. 
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Sheryt  Kujawa,  Monna  MacLellan 

Youth  Ministries  Office 

The  Rev.  Sheryl  Kujawa  and  her  assistant  Monna 
MacLellan  provide  a  variety  of  resources  for  congrega- 
tional and  diocesan  youth  ministries  and  serve  as  con- 
sultants for  program  planning  and  information  on  print 
and  video  resources.  Call  800-334-7626,  ext.  5237  or 
212-922-5237. 


Fateful  choices:  Healthy  Youth  for  the 
21st  Century 

Covers  major  factors  affecting  youth  to- 
day and  includes  listing  of  national  youth 
organizations.  Free  from  Carnegie  Coun- 
cil on  Adolescent  Development,  P.O.  Box 
753,  Waldorf,  Md.  20604;  202-429-7979. 

Free  Spirit 

Learning  and  life  skills  materials  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  teachers  and  parents  from 


Free  Spirit  Publishing, 
help  teens  develop  self- 
esteem,  take  control  of 
their  lives  and  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world. 
Some  titles:  "Kids  with 
Courage:  True  Stories 
about  Young  Peopl  e  Ma  k- 
ing  a  Difference," 
"Kidstories:  Biographies 
of  20  Young  People  You'd 
Like  to  Know,"  "Stick  Up 
for  Yourself:  Every  Kid's 
Guide  to  Personal  Power 
and  Positive  Self-Esteem," 
"The  Kid's  Guide  to  So- 
cial Action."  "The  Sur- 
vival Guide  for  Kids  with 
Learning  Differences." 
Write  for  free  catalog: 
Free  Spirit  Publishing, 
400  First  Ave.,  N.,  Suite 
616-22,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401; 
800-735-7323. 

Straight  Talk:  A  Magazine  for  Kids 

Publication  for  high  school-age  young 
people  discusses  health  and  lifestyle  top- 
ics, relationships,  choices,  HIV/AIDS,  self- 
esteem,  substance  abuse  and  other  top- 
ics. Cosf:  $3.95  for  each  of  four  issues. 
Bulk  price  discount.  Call  The  Learning 
Partnership  at  914-769-0055. 


The  Youth  Update  Sourcebook 

St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press  provides  a 
resource  binder  and  collection  of  articles 
to  congregations  who  subscribe.  Roman 
Catholic  in  origin,  but  most  of  the  articles 
are  suitable  for  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Topics  include:  "Finding  Your 
Own  Way  to  Pray,"  "Expanding  Your 
Image  of  God,"  "What  All  Teens  Can 
Learn  from  African-American  Values," 
"Why  isthe World  Hungry?"  Cosf;  $29.95 
from  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press,  161 5 
Republic  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210; 
513-241-5615. 

Teachers  College  Press 

Variety  of  resourceson  gifted  adolescents, 
at-risk  high  school  students  and 
multicultural  issues  for  young  people.  For 
catalog,  write  Teachers  Col  lege  Press,  P.O. 
Box  2032,  Colchester,  Vt.  05449;  800- 
445-6638. 

In  Spanish  and  English 

Sunburst  Press  publishes  curriculum  and 
resources  for  grades  2-1 2  on  drug  aware- 
ness, guidance  and  careers,  sexuality  and 
AIDS  education,  first  aid/nutrition.  Also 
staff  development  materials.  Resources 
and  videos  available  in  both  languages. 
For  catalog,  call  Sunburst  Communica- 
tions at  800-431 -1 934. 
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Didcesis  misionera 

se  separa  de 

la  Iglesia  Episcopal 

Un  aflo  despues  de  haberse  creado  la 
11am  ada  didcesis  misionera  para  episcopales 
tradicionalistas,  la  organizacidn  se  separo 
de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  y  fundo  una  nueva 
denominacidn.  La  Didcesis  Misionera  de 
las  Am6ricas  (DMA)  fue  creada  el  8  de 
noviembrede  1991  por  el  Sinodo  Episcopal 
de  Am6rica  (SEA),  un  grupo  de 
tradicionalistas  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  que 
se  oponen  a  lo  que  consideran  las  tendencias 
liberates  de  la  denominacidn.  Al  fundar  la 
DMA,  el  SEA  arguyd  que  los  tradicionalistas 
necesi  taban  una  didcesis  no  geografica  para 
ministrar  en  lugares  "donde  el  actual 
liderazgo  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  persiste  en 
suprimir  y  perseguir  el  cristianismo  biblico". 

El  20  de  noviembre  de  1992,  la  DMA 
anuncid  que  habia  roto  todos  sus  vinculos 
con  el  SEA  — y  por  extensidn  con  la  Iglesia 
Episcopal —  y  que  habia  formado  una  nueva 
denominacidn,  la  Iglesia  Episcopal 
Misionera,  al  frente  de  la  cual  esta  el  obispo 
retirado  Donald  Davies.  Este  ya  anuncid 
sus  intenciones  de  renunciar  como  miembro 
de  la  Camara  de  Obispos. 

"Los  tradicionalistas  en  Estados  Unidos 
e  Inglaterra  estan  siendo  marginados. 
Nuestra  declaracion  de  independenciaes  un 
resultado  de  esa  marginacidn",  dijo  Davies 
en  una  entrevista  telefdnica.  Y  agregd,  "no 
hemos  abandonado  la  fe  — creo  que  la  Iglesia 
Episcopal  la  ha  abandonado".  M 

Otra  mujer  al  episcopado 

Una  semana  despues  de  que  la  Iglesia  de 
Inglaterra  aprobara  la  ordenacidn  de  mujeres 
al  presbiterado  — y  mientras  los  obispos 
catolicos  romanos  de  la  nacion  discuu'an 
una  carta  pastoral  que  limitaba  el  papel  de  la 
mujer  en  la  Iglesia —  la  Didcesis  de  Wash- 
ington D.C.  consagraba  a  la  segunda  mujer 
obispo  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  como  un 
"si'mbolo  de  esperanza"  para  todas  las 
mujeres. 

"Soy  un  sunbolo  de  la  di  versa  aceptac  ion 
de  Dios",  dijo  Jane  Holmes  Dixon  en  una 
conferencia  de  prensa  que  tuvo  lugar  en  la 
maflana  del  dia  de  su  consagracidn,  y  una 
"seftal  de  que  el  Espiritu  de  Dios  se 
manifiesta  de  una  manera  nueva  a  tra  ves  del 
mundo". 

Durante  la  Eucaristfa,  las  otras  dos 
mujeres  que  nan  precedido  a  Dixon  en  el 
episcopado  — Barbara  Harris,  de  Massa- 
chusetts, y  Penelope  Jamieson  de  Nueva 
Zelanda —  se  reunieron  en  el  altar  con  la 
consagrando,  y  docenas  de  mujeres 
sacerdotes  estaban  presentes  en  la 
congregacion,  compuesta  de  personas  de 
muchas  razas  y  nacionalidades.  Ronald 
Haines,  el  obispo  diocesano  de  Washing- 
ton, dijo  que  "aunque  quedaba  mucho  por 
hacer,  la  eleccidn  y  consagracidn  de  Jane 
[Dixon]  apuntaba  al  futuro".  M 

Obispos  catolicos  no 
aprueban  carta  pastoral 

Luego  de  casi  una  decada  de  debatir  y 
discutir  en  torno  a  cuatro  textos 
provisionales,  los  obispos  catolicos  romanos 
de  lanacidn,  reunidos  en  noviembre  pasado 


en  Washington,  D.C,  no  llegaron  a  contar 
con  los  votos  necesarios  para  aprobar  una 
carta  pastoral  que  reafirma  el  papel 
tradicional  de  la  mujer. 

Durante  el  debate  del  18  de  noviembre, 
el  arzobispo  Rembert  Weakland,  de  Mil- 
waukee, uno  de  los  que  abogan  por  reformas, 
dijo  que  la  cdlera  de  las  mujeres  de  la 
Iglesia  era  tan  profunda  que  aprobar  la  carta 
provocana  "una  tremenda  crisis  en  la 
Iglesia",  y  expresd  su  temor  de  que  la 
Iglesia  "perdiera  otra  generacidn  de 
valioslsimas  mujeres". 

Otros  obispos  instaron  a  sus  colegas  a 
mantenerse  firmes  o  se  arriesgaban  a 
enviarle  al  mundo  una  serial  errdnea.  "A 
veces  ha  de  haber  algun  dolor  y  alguna 
alienacidn,  y  ese  es  el  precio  de  ensenar  la 
verdad",  dijo  el  arzobispo  Oscar  Lipscomb, 
de  Mobile,  Alabama.  Los  que  se  oponen  a 
la  carta  pastoral  estan  convencidos  de  que 
"el  genio  se  escapd  de  la  botella"  y  que  el 
debate  sobre  la  ordenacidn  de  las  mujeres 
proseguira  con  los  obispos  o  sin  ellos.  $S 

Aumenta  apoyo  a  la 
ordenacidn  de  mujeres 

En  tanto  la  posicidn  del  Vaticano  y  de  la 
Iglesia  Ortodoxa  parece  inalterable  en  su 
exclusidn  de  las  mujeres  de  las  drdenes 
sagradas,  el  apoyo  a  la  ordenacidn  de 
mujeres  al  sacerdocio  parece  ir  ganando 
lentamente  terreno  en  la  Comunidn 
Anglicana.  Muchos  observadores  creen  que 
la  decisidn  de  la  Iglesia  de  Inglaterra  puede 
tener  una  importante  repercusidn  en  ese 
sentido  a  trav6s  del  mundo.  Sin  embargo, 
en  algunas  provincias  anglicanas  en  que  las 
mujeres  pueden  ser  ordenadas  al  sacerdocio, 
quedan  sitios  — a  veces  didcesis 
completas —  que  se  oponen  tenazmente  a 
esa  medida. 

Por  ejemplo,  cinco  de  las  98  didcesis  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  no  ordenaran  mujeres 
al  sacerdocio.  Cuatro  de  esas  didcesis  (Eau 
Claire,  Fort  Worth,  Quincy  y  San  Joaquin) 
ordenaran  mujeres  al  diaconado,  pero  no  al 
presbiterado,  y  una  de  las  cinco,  Fond  du 
Lac,  no  ordenara  mujeres  ni  al  diaconado  ni 
al  presbiterado.  Otras  tres  didcesis  (Geor- 
gia, Springfield  y  Albany)  todavi'a  no  nan 
ordenado  mujeres  al  presbiterado  pero  estan 
en  disposicidn  de  hacerlo,  o  bien  tienen 
mujeres  en  el  proceso  de  ordenacidn,  o 
recibiran  a  mujeres  sacerdotes  de  otras 
didcesis. 

Hasta  ahora,  15  de  las  30  provincias  de 
la  Comunidn  Anglicana  nan  aprobado  la 
ordenacidn  de  mujeres  al  sacerdocio,  entre 
ellas  se  cuentan  Canada,  Uganda,  Irlanda, 
Nueva  Zelanda,  Estados  Unidos,  Australia, 
Kenia,  las  Filipinas,  Africa  Occidental, 
Burundi  y  Brasil.  Tres  provincias  nan 
aprobado  la  ordenacidn  de  mujeres,  pero 
no  nan  ordenado  aiin  a  ninguna  mujer  al 
sacerdocio  (como  es  el  caso  de  Ruanda  y 
Sudaji).  Y  la  Didcesis  de  Hong  Kong/Macao 
ha  ordenado  mujeres  como  diaconos  y 
presMteros  sin  la  autorizacidn  de  la 
Provincia  de  Asia  Oriental.  No  obstante, 
algunas  didcesis  individuates  dentro  de 
algunas  de  las  provincias  siguen 
oponiendose  a  la  ordenacidn  de  mujeres.  ■ 

—Por  Vicente  Echerri 


NEWS 


South  Carolina  seeks  leaders  among  blacks 


The  Diocese  of  South  Carolina  has  re- 
ceiveda  Jubilee  Ministries  partnership  grant 
The  diocese  will  use  its  $80,000  in  matching 
funds  to  expand  black  leadership. 

The  Rev.  Tony  Campbell,  canon  for  con- 
gregational development,  said  that  when  he 
arrived  six  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  two 
black  priests.  Now  there  are  eight. 

There  are  two  black  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese with  12  missions  among  them;  of  these, 
he  has  identified  six  "target  congregations." 
He  has  gone  into  those  congregations  him- 
self, working  as  a  kind  of  interim,  doing  the 
groundwork  for  the  arrival  of  a  black  pastor. 

The  new  black  clergymen  meet  once  a 
month  for  "some  pretty  intense  training  to 


tighten  their  skills  and  prepare  them  for  the 
leadership  they  have  to  exercise." 

Then,  he  said,  "we  bring  in  the  vestries 
and  give  them  the  same  kind  of  training." 

"The  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  put  our  strategies  into  action,"  Campbell 
said,  "but  it  has  also  helped  us  expand  our 
focus  —  we've  been  able  to  put  a  priest  in 
place  to  help  stabilize  one  of  our  stronger 
congregations,  we've  started  to  work  with 
the  regional  governors  to  search  for  a  cure 
for  black  rural  Southern  poverty. 

"And  what  we  learn  in  our  efforts  here," 
Campbell  said,  "can  teach  us  how  to 
strengthen  all  small  congregations,  not  just 
those  that  are  black."  ■ 


Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 


announces 


Annual  Appeal 

January  17,  24,  &  31, 1993 

Materials  and  instructions  will  arrive  at 
each  parish  on  or  after  January  4. 

The  Season  of  Light  has  been  chosen  for 
the  Second  Annual  Appeal  of  the  Fund. 

This  is  the  Presiding  Bishop's  effort 
to  invite  every  Episcopalian  to  make  a 
special  gift  to  the  mission  of  our  church. 

A  minimum  of  $20  from 
one  million  Episcopalians  could 
give  the  Fund  an  income  of  $20 
million  in  one  year! 

The  first  three  Sundays  will  be  used  for 

giving  out  the  brochures. 
January  31  will  be  the  Sunday  for  the 
gathering  of  the  gifts  to  the  Fund. 


THE  PRESIDING 
BISHOP'S 
FUND  FOR 
WORLD  RELIEF 

The  Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

1-800-334-7626,  ext.5138  or  1-212-922-5129 
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Icons  and  Idols 

Epiphany: 
The  child 
reconciles  us 
if  we  will 


By  Madeleine  L'Enqle 

"No  longer  do  the  magi  bring 
presents  to  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
for  this  child  made  the  moon  and 
the  stars." 


These  words  were  copied  into  my  Goody 
Book  a  long  time  ago  and  where  they  came 
from  or  who  wrote  them  I  don't  remember. 
Who  were  the  magi,  the  magicians,  the  three 
wise  men  who  came  from  far  away  to  bring 
gifts  to  the  child  Jesus? 

My  bishop  suggested  that  they  were  al- 
chemists, and  that  when  they  brought  their 
gifts  they  were  giving  Jesus  their  magic. 
Gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  are  all  al- 
chemical ingredients. 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation,  one  of 
my  granddaughters  loaned  me  a  novel  which 
had  a  lot  in  it  about  alchemy;  what  intrigued 
me  especially  was  the  suggestion  that  alche- 
mists cared  far  more  about  reconciling  male 
and  female  than  they  did  about  changing 
base  metal  into  gold. 

Reconciling  male  and  female:  first  within 
ourselves,  then  with  each  other.  This  recon- 
ciliation was  the  priceless  gift  the  magi  gave 


GIFTS  IN 

EXCELLENT  TASTE 

Nothing  ever  so  captivated  Episcopalians  as  the 
handsome  logo  design  "With  Water  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  first  seen  at  General  Convention  in 
1988.  Now  this  design  is  available  in  full  color 
on  an  assortment  of  tasteful  gift  items. 
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to  Jesus,  along  with  the  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  and  it  was  a  much  greater  gift 
than  the  three  tangible  ones.  Jesus  accepted 
the  gifts  and  in  turn  gave  the  greatest  of  the 
gifts  to  us. 

In  a  world  where  women  were  far  less 
than  second-class  citizens,  he  chose  women 
for  his  closest  friends  —  Mary  of  Magdala, 
Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany.  He  spoke  to  a 
Samaritan  woman  at  a  well,  breaking  three 
taboos:  men  didnotspeakpublicly  to  women, 
most  certainly  not  to  a  Samaritan  woman. 
No  good  Jew  would  at  that  time  have  taken 
water  from  a  Samaritan. 

The  woman  at  the  well  was  awed  by  the 
gifts  Jesus  gave  her,  even  the  gift  of  living 
water,  which  was  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion but  not  her  acceptance.  In  her  broken- 
ness,  she  was  able  to  receive  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Jesus'  healing. 

In  his  living,  his  speaking,  his  action, 
Jesus  offered  the  world  the  reconciliation 
the  wise  men  had  brought  to  him  as  their 
greatest  gift  and,  alas,  the  world  could  not 
accept  it  then  and  still,  today,  cannot.  We  are 
still  part  of  that  brokenness  that  split  us 
asunder  eons  ago  in  the  garden. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  if  Adam  and  Eve  had 
known  how  to  wait,  had  trusted  God's  tim- 
ing, that  at  the  right  moment  God  would 
have  come  to  them?  God  would  have  come 
to  them  saying,  "Here,  children,  here  is  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  You're  ready  for  it.  EaL" 

But  the  serpent  tempted  them  to  be  impa- 
tient, to  break  time,  to  rush  into  graduate 
school  physics  courses  and  depth  psychol- 
ogy before  they'd  learned  how  to  read. 

Perhaps  at  the  right  moment  God  would 
have  called  Adam  and  Eve,  saying,  "The 
time  has  come  for  you  to  leave  the  safety  of 
this  beautiful  garden  where  you  have  learned 
all  that  you  can  learn  in  this  place.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  go  out  into  the  rest  of  the  world." 
It  would  have  been  somewhat  like  the  mother 
bird  urging  the  fledglings  out  of  the  nest 
when  they're  ready  to  fly.  But  Adam  and 
Eve  weren't  yet  ready  to  fly,  and  we've  been 
lumbering  about  on  the  ground  ever  since. 

Of  course  that  is  a  story,  but  it's  a  story 
that  works  for  me,  and  one  reason  stories  are 
icons  for  us  human  beings  is  that  they  are  our 


best  way  of  struggling  to  comprehend  the 
incomprehensible.  We  do  not  know  why  our 
psyches  are  out  of  sync,  but  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  gives  us  creative  glimpses. 

When  Descartes  said,  "I  think,  therefore 
I  am,"  he  did  us  no  favor,  but  further  frag- 
mented us,  making  us  limit  ourselves  to  the 
cognitive  at  the  expense  of  the  imaginative 
and  the  intuitive.  But  each  time  we  read  the 
gospels  we  are  offered  anew  this  healing 
reconciliation  and,  if  we  will,  we  can  accept 
the  most  wondrous  gift  of  the  magi. 

My  icon  for  Epiphany  is  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  at  night,  a  cold,  clear  night  when  the 
stars  are  more  brilliant  than  diamonds.  The 
wise  men  looked  at  the  stars,  and  what  they 
saw  called  them  away  from  their  comfort- 
able dwellings  and  toward  Bethlehem.  When 
I  look  at  the  stars  I  see  God's  glory  in  the 
wonder  of  creation. 

The  stars  can  become  idols  when  we  look 
to  them  for  counsel,  which  should  come 
only  from  God.  For  the  magi ,  astronomy  and 
astrology  were  one  science,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably a  very  sad  thing  that  they  ever  became 
separated. 

That  is  yet  another  schism  which  looks 
for  healing,  and  we  have  not  been  as  wise  as 
the  three  magi  who  came  from  their  far 
corners  of  the  world,  seeking  the  new  king, 
the  king  who  was  merely  a  child. 

Surely  if  the  world  is  as  interdependent 
as  the  discoveries  of  particle  physics  imply, 
then  what  happens  among  the  stars  does 
make  a  difference  to  our  daily  lives.  But  the 
stars  will  not  and  should  not  tell  us  the 
future.  They  are  not  to  be  worshiped.  Like 
the  wise  men,  we  no  longer  bring  presents  to 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  for  this  child  made 
the  moon  and  the  stars.  Alleluia!  ■ 


Madeleine 
L'Engle,  an  Epis- 
copalian, is  a 
writer  of  adult  and 
children's  litera- 
ture, including  "A 
Wrinkle  in  Time " 
and  "A  Circle  of 
Quiet. " 
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#  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester 

At  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror's  death  in  1087,  Wulfstan  was  the  only  English- 
born  bishop  still  living.  All  the  others  had  been  replaced  in  the  transition  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  society  to  one  that  was  Anglo-Norman. 

Bom  in  Warwickshire  about  1008,  he  was  educated  in  Benedictine  monasteries  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  monk,  prior  and  then  bishop  in  the  cathedral  monastery  at 
Worcester. 

When  William  defeated  Harold  of  Wessex  in  1066,  while  Wulfstan  had  been  sympa- 
thetic to  Harold,  he  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  conqueror  and  was  therefore  allowed  to 
retain  his  see. 

The  French  poked  fun  at  him  for  what  they  thought  was  his  lack  of  learning  and  his 
inability  to  speak  French.  Even  so,  Wulfstan  worked  closely  with  the  Normans.  He  helped 
compile  the  Domesday  Book,  professed  canonical  obedience  to  Lan franc,  William's 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and,  together  with  Lanfranc,  worked  to  end  the  practice  at  Bristol 
of  kidnaping  Englishmen  and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Ireland. 

January  28 

#  Thomas  Aquinas,  Theologian 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  born  into  a  noble  Italian  family  around  1225.  He  was  10  when  he 
went  to  the  university  in  Naples,  where  he  was  attracted  to  the  Dominican  Order  of 
Preachers. 

In  1243,  when  his  mother  heard  he  planned  to  join  the  order,  she  set  out  with  his  two 
brothers  to  prevent  it.  When  they  caught  up  with  him,  they  had  him  confined,  but  the 
Dominicans  of  Naples  conspired  with  his  sister  to  let  him  down  from  a  tower  in  a  basket  and 
carried  him  joyfully  back  to  Naples,  where  he  made  his  profession  the  next  year. 

He  became  an  outstanding  teacher  in  an  age  of  intellectual  ferment  and,  next  to 
Augustine,  perhaps  the  greatest  theologian  in  Western  Christianity. 

His  greatest  works,  "Summa  Theologica"  and  "Summa  Contra  Gentiles,"  continue  to 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  Christian  thought. 

He  died  in  1274  and  was  canonized  in  1323. 


— Information  taken  from  "Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts. " 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


In  cultural  combat, 
winners  take  all; 
everybody  loses 

Culture  Wars: 

The  Struggle 

to  Define  America 

By  John  Davison  Hunter 

Basic  Books,  HarperCollins, 

430  pp.,  $25 

By  John  Snow 

"Culture  Wars"  claims  to  make  sense  of 
our  battles  over  the  family,  art,  education, 
law  and  politics.  If  it  doesn't  quite  do  that,  it 
does  succeed  in  describing  the  battles. 

Hunter  divides  the  antagonists  into  the 
orthodox  and  the  progressives.  The  battle  is 
between  what  he  calls  the  elites  of  both 
camps — authors,  television  celebrities  and 
executives,  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, academic  types  and  feminists. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  enlightenment 
and  its  tendency  toward  tolerance  within 
both  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, the  long,  ugly  war  between  the  two 
groups  ended.  But  a  new  one  began  between 
progressivism  and  orthodoxy  in  every  group. 

Probably  the  single  most  defining  issue 
in  all  this  is  abortion.  The  person  who  is 
"pro-life"  will  share  a  moral  vision  with 
other  pro-lifers  whether  they  are  Catholic, 


Protestant  or  Jew.  Hunter  calls  this  position 
part  of  the  orthodox,  along  with  those  who 
are  against  homosexuality,  feminism  and 
big  government  and  in  favor  of  prayer  in 
schools  and  capital  punishment  A  progres- 
sive is  more  likely  to  be  pro-choice  on 
abortion  and  in  favor  of  the  radical  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  civil  rights  for 
ethnic  minorities  and  gays  and  lesbians  as 
well  as  women's  rights.  For  the  orthodox, 
the  vision  derives  from  revelation  and  tradi- 
tion; for  the  progressive,  from  rationality 
and  science. 

Hunter  takes  various  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can culture  chapter  by  chapter  —  family, 
education,  media  and  the  arts,  law  and  elec- 
toral politics — and  shows  how  the  conflict 
plays  itself  out.  These  chapters  are  the  best 
in  the  book. 

Hunter  admits,  too,  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people  are  in  neither  camp, 
and  tends  to  be  apolitical. 

But  Hunter  relies  too  much  on  early 
church  history  and  the  enlightenment  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  culture  wars.  I 
believe  Herbert  Spencer's  theories  of  social 
Darwinism  —  the  idea  that  only  the  fittest 
will  survive  so  that  survival  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  other  values  —  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  education,  business,  poli- 
tics, the  social  sciences,  even  the  churches. 

Hunter  shows  how  the  uncompromising 
positions  of  the  two  camps  have  led  to  a  kind 
of  political  gridlock.  He  asks  an  important 
question:  Can  a  democracy  remain  healthy 
without  a  basic  agreement  about  how  to 
distinguish  social  good  from  ill  or  about 
how  to  make  equitable  public  policy? 


NEWS 


We  support  gay 
church,  leaders  say 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
and  Pamela  Chinnis,  president  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  say  they  would  have  supported  an 
unsuccessful  bid  to  give  observer  status  to  a 
predominantly  gay  and  lesbian  church  at  the 
National  CouncilofChurches  of  Christ  (NCC). 

The  Episcopal  Church's  delegation  to 
the  NCC's  General  Board  voted  5-3  against 
the  application  by  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Church  and  the  full  board  denied  the 
request  90-83  after  12  churches  threatened 
to  leave  the  council.  The  membership  com- 
mittee, citing  the  fragility  of  the  ecumenical 
partnership,  had  recommended  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  request 

Browning,  Chinnis,  and  two  other  board 
members  were  absent  from  the  NCC  meet- 
ing because  the  dates  conflicted  with  Execu- 
tive Council.  None  had  a  proxy  to  represent 
them  for  the  vote. 

"We  wish  to  register  in  a  formal  way  that, 
had  we  been  in  attendance,  we  would  both 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  and  voted  for  the 
granting  of  observer  status,"  they  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Joan  Campbell,  NCC  gen- 
eral secretary. 

"We  take  this  action,  aware  that  members 
of  [our]  delegation  supported  the  member- 
ship committee  and  thus  hold  views  contrary 
to  our  own.  We  uphold  their  right  to  their 
own  views,  which  we  honor  and  respect." 

The  national  board  of  Integrity,  an  organi- 
zation of  Episcopal  gay  men  and  lesbians  and 
supporters,  claiming  that  the  church's  stated 
goal  to  encourage  dialogue  with  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  has  been  violated,  called 
for  the  replacement  of  the  Rev.  William 
Norgren,  ecumenical  officer,  and  the  four 
others  who  voted  against  observer  status. 

Browning  replied  that  delegates  are  not 
instructed  on  how  to  vote,  but  are  composed 
of  persons  who  are  committed  to  working 
ecumenically. 

The  church  has  made  progress  on  contro- 
versial issues,  he  noted.  "Because  people  are 


permitted  to  disagree  and  varying  points  are 
honored,  dialogue  goes  forward,"  he  added. 

He  said  he  understands  Norgren's  prior- 
ity was  to  safeguard  the  ongoing  life  of  the 
National  Council  "such  that  its  members 
may  gather  to  debate  another  day."  ■ 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 

Churches'  anti-gang 
program  raises 
$5.4  million  in  LA. 

LOS  ANGELES 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  joined  with 
interfaith  partners  to  create  a  broad-based 
community  organization  to  combat  gang 
violence. 

The  project,  Hope  in  Youth,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  $5.4  million  from  the 
strapped  budgets  of  both  the  city  and  county. 
Those  funds  will  be  matched  by  other  public 
and  private  donations  in  a  $20  million-a- 
year  anti-gang  strategy  that  is  supported  by 
nine  faith  groups  and  four  community  orga- 
nizations. The  program  was  announced  in 
February  1991,  before  the  riots  that  fol- 
lowed the  acquittal  of  four  police  officers 
for  brutality. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  crisis  and  the  com- 
munity is  waiting  for  leadership,"  said 
Suffragan  Bishop  Chester  Talton  of  Los 
Angeles,  describing  why  existing  govern- 
ment programs  were  bypassed  and  the  new 
project  created.  "Southern  California  faces  a 
severe  crisis  that  requires  immediate  action." 

Working  through  community-based 
groups,  officials  say  Hope  in  Youth  will 
stress  preventive  measures  to  reach  about  80 
percent  of  gang  members  who,  they  say,  are 
deeply  rooted  in  gang  life. 

Bishop  Frederick  Borsch  told  clergy  and 
lay  delegates  to  Los  Angeles'  diocesan  con- 
vention last  month  that  $20  million  is  needed 
for  160  centers  throughout  Los  Angeles 
County.  "We  may  like  to  think  gang  life  is 
confined  to  poor  areas,  but  the  values  of 
gang  culture  are  spreading,"  he  warned.  ■ 

Dick  Snyder,  a  freelance  writer  from 
Hemet,  Calif.,  contributed  to  this  story. 


This  is  certainly  the  most  important  issue 
facing  our  nation  as  the  century  draws  to  a 
close.  But  beneath  it  lies  the  issue  that  is  not 
recognized  yet  must  be  faced  if  anything  is 
to  be  done:  the  crashing  consensus  that 
survival  is  the  only  real  issue. 

To  compromise  is  to  risk  what  both  fac- 
tions conceive  to  be  a  kind  of  cosmic  loss,  a 
wrong  turn  in  our  evolutionary  journey  lead- 
ing toward  extinction.  What  both  parties 
believe  in  and  trust  beyond  their  Christian- 
ity or  Judaism  or  reason  is  a  crude  evolution- 
ary biology.  To  lose  is  to  die.  What  dies  is 
false.  What  survives  is  true. 

Hunter  sees  hope  in  a  group  of  citizens 
uncommitted  to  either  camp,  perhaps  even  a 
majority,  who  are  appalled  by  the  passion- 
ate, unreflective  conflict  between  the  war- 
ring camps.  He  hopes  these  people  can  be 
mobilized  into  a  force  for  reason  that  will 
lead  the  nation  out  of  its  gridlock. 

Yet  even  if  a  significant  proportion  of 
Americans  were  willing  to  accept  such  a 


project,  it  would  take  place  in  a  culture  that 
agrees  that  what  is  good  and  true  is  that 
which  survives,  that  which  wins. 

But  consensus  is  not  stifled  rebellion  and 
Christianity  is  not  a  religion  for  winners. 
Neither  is  it  obsessed  with  solving  human 
problems.  Salvation  is  not  solution  or  sur- 
vival. Its  concern  is  how  to  live  as  justly  and 
lovingly  in  community  as  humans  are  able, 
guided  by  discerning  the  will  of  God  in 
history. 

Rather  than  setting  the  baffling  and  pain- 
ful obstacles  to  community  as  problems  to 
be  solved,  Christians  seek  to  discern  be- 
tween better  and  worse  ways  of  living  with 
them,  misting  in  God  to  sort  out  history  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom.  *B 

The  Rev.  John  Snow  of  Cambridge,  Mass. , 
retired  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Epis- 
copal Divinity  School,  is  author  of  "A  Vocation 
to  Risk:  Notes  on  Ministry  in  a  Profane  World. " 
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EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FROM 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 

In  Dialogue  With  Scripture 


« EPISCOPAL!  guide 
TO  STUDYING  THE  BIBLE 


IPDCOf U  CENTO 


GLOBAL 
EDUCATION 
for  MISSION 


A  'hands-on'  guide  to  Bible  study  for  Episcopalians,  using 
meditations,  articles,  and  reviews  of  Bible  study  resources  to 
outline  many  different  scriptural  study  approaches.  This  revised, 
greatly  expanded  third  edition  has  more  children-  and  youth- 
oriented  material  as  well  as  information  about  Bible  resources 
that  are  available  in  Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean. 
Computer  diskette  versions  also  available. 
56-9201  (Book)  $5.00 

49-  102F  (574"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 
49-  102T  C3</2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 


Anglican  Communion  Map 

The  worldwide  Anglican  Communion  at  your 
fingertips;  updated,  full-color,  Robinson- 
projection  map  includes  recent  and  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Communion.  Order 
one  for  every  Sunday  School  classroom. 
51-8862  $1.00 


Global  Education  for  Mission  (GEM] 

Seize  the  day!  Design  education  events  and  discussion 
groups  for  ANY  current  issue  in  our  fast-paced,  troubled 
world.  Help  adult  or  youth  groups  analyze  global  events, 
reflect  theologically,  and  plan  for  action.  Computer 
diskette  versions  also  available. 
66-90 14  (Book)  $3.00 

49-101  F(5'/4"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 
49-101TC3V2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 
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SPIRITUALITY  MATTERS 


We  search  for  meaning 
or  have  it  defined  for  us 


Popular  magazines,  daily  newspapers,  television  and  fdm  have 
in  the  past  few  years  given  significant  space  and  time  to 
spirituality. 

"People  everywhere  hold  in  their  hearts  vivid  impressions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,"  saidLife  magazine's  December  1990  cover 
story,  "The  Face  of  God."  "Almost  everyone  we  asked  was  remarkably  eager  to  talk." 

Spirituality  matters,  concluded  the  authors  of  a  Newsweek  cover  story  a  year  ago 
('Talking  to  God;  An  Intimate  Look  at  the  Way  We  Pray"). 

"The  life  of  prayer"  they  said,  "is  a  jour- 
ney with  God  as  well  as  toward  God,  a 
journey  in  which  prayer  becomes  for  those 
who  pursue  it  as  natural  as  breathing  ...  the 
fruit  is  an  increase  in  love,  patience  and 
compassion  for  others,  leaving  behind  the 
unmistakable  taste  of  holiness." 

Someone  told  me  that  during  a  recent 
commute  by  bus  from  Bethlehem,  Pa,  to 
New  York  City  he  noticed  a  passenger  read- 
ing first  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  then  a 
stockbroker's  printout  and  finally,  "Make 
Space,  Make  Symbols  ...  A  Personal  Jour- 
ney into  Prayer." 

Public  television's  "Power  of  Myth"  se- 
ries captured  many  imaginations  a  few  years 
ago.  Dan  Wakefield  said  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  in  1989  that  when  he 
started  going  back  to  church  a  decade  ago  he 
recalled  the  quip  that  if  you  mention  God 
more  than  once  at  a  dinner  party,  you  aren't 
invited  back. 

After  the  "Power  of  Myth"  series,  he 
said,  "I  could  hardly  go  to  a  dinner  without 
people  talking  about  God  —  or  at  any  rate 
talking  about  Bill  Moyers  talking  to  Joseph 
Campbell  about  God." 

I  thank  God  for  the  television  pulpit  God 
has  given  Bill  Moyers  to  suggest  to  millions 
that  spirituality  matters.  "What  it  means  to 
be  spiritual,"  Moyers  has  said,  "is  the  big- 
gest story  of  the  century."  In  these  columns 
I  intend  to  share  my  thoughts  on  what  spiri- 
tuality means  and  how  it  matters. 

Having  spent  most  of  my  life  reflecting 
on  what  it  means  to  be  spiritual,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  many  today  distinguish  spiritu- 
ality from  religion.  It's  a  good  sign  of  the 
times.  Religion,  as  commonly  practiced, 
can  be  a  devastating  bore.  God  never  is.  And 
spirituality  usually  isn't. 

In  the  1940s,  Dr.  Victor  Frankl,  Holo- 


caust survivor  and  Viennese  psychiatrist, 
suggested  that  we  are  dominated  neither  by 
the  will  to  pleasure  nor  by  the  will  to  power 
but  by  the  will  to  meaning.  He  suggested 
that  spirituality  responds  toour"deep-seated 
striving  and  struggling  for  a  higher  and 
ultimate  meaning  toexistence."  Experiences 
that  take  us  to  life's  limits  clearly  indicate 
that  to  be  ourselves  requires  getting  beyond 
ourselves. 

The  primary  questions  of  life  are  not 
questions  of  morality  but  questions  of  spiri- 
tuality.  Our  spirits  are  possessed,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  by  a  passion  for  meaning. 
There  is  a  driving  passion  that  moves  us. 
Whatever  that  is,  that  is  our  spirituality. 

If  we  can't  identify  the  spirituality  that 
informs  our  self-definition,  our  authentic 
spirit  will  be  manipulated  by  someone  else's 
passion.  Like  computers  that  run  in  a  pro- 
grammed default  mode  when  the  operator 
fails  to  make  a  choice,  we  too  can  live  our 
lives  in  default.  The  economics  on  which 
our  commerce  is  based,  for  example,  lifts  up 
"buy-buy"  as  a  spirituality .  Consumption — 
buy  and  buy — has  a  default  spirituality.  For 
some  parishes,  survival  is  the  default  spiri- 
tuality. 

Every  person  has  a  spirituality.  Every 
parish,  too,  has  a  spirituality.  The  question  is 
not  whether  but  what  spirituality  drives  us 
and  our  congregations.  If  we  don't  decide 
what  ours  is,  be  sure  that  someone  will 
program  us. 

Our  baptism  of  itself  does  not  mean  that 
our  driving  spirituality  is  Christian.  Nor 
does  Anglican  Christian  spirituality  drive 
all  of  our  congregations.  If  parish  leaders 
cannot  identify  the  spirituality  of  their  par- 
ishes —  the  passion  that  drives  them  —  they 
may  be  in  default.  ■ 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


Holy  wit  adds 
merriment  to  life 
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God  who  is  infinite  must  be  a  thousand  times  more  playful  and 
witty  than  our  most  delightful  and  merry  friends. 

As  it  turns  out,  God's  terrifying  transcendence,  God's  dwell- 
ing in  unapproachable  light,  is  not  the  whole  story.  Our  creator 
and  redeemer  who  has  fashioned  us  in  the  divine  image  can  be 
both  ineffable  and  intimate  at  the  same  time.  With  our  intimate  friends  we  share  jokes 
and  feel  free  to  play.  So  why  not  with  God? 

Unfortunately,  we  are  hardly  ever  instructed  to  look  for  the  deep-down  humor  and 
comedy  of  things.  Whoever  tells  you 


that  a  lifelong  friendship  with  God  is 
going  to  be  full  of  merriment?  We  are 
told  that  God  wants  us  to  have  life  in  abun- 
dance, to  be  full  of  joy,  but  somehow  we 
miss  the  message  that  playfulness  and  wit 
will  be  part  of  it  all. 

It  is  no  accident  that  so  many  of  the  saints 
are  merry  and  full  of  happiness.  "All  the  way 
to  heaven  is  heaven,"  as  the  great  St.  Teresa 
of  Avila  said.  Apparendy,  her  dancing  with 
castanets  was  something  to  see. 

I  also  like  to  remember  the  witty  martyrs 
like  Thomas  More,  or  St.  Lawrence,  who, 
being  burned  to  death  on  the  grid,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "Turn  me  over.  I'm  done  on 
this  side."  Yes  I  know  there  have  been  some 
grim  and  grouchy  saints,  but  they  might 
have  been  even  more  melancholic  without 
their  faith. 

Playful  humor  is  a  sign  of  holiness,  a 
mark  of  the  divine,  because  it  is  gratuitous, 
a  completely  unexpected  extra  that  can  trans- 
form reality.  A  dull  treadmill  of  routine  can 
be  lifted  into  a  new  dimension  with  a  deli- 
cious joke  or  two.  God  is  a  God  of  surprises, 
always  one  step  ahead  of  us  in  the  dance. 

Believers  should  begin  to  exchange  their 
favorite  stories  of  witty  twists  and  merry 
turns  in  their  lives  of  faith.  The  rules  enjoin 
complete  accuracy.  No  "Irish  facts"  [ac- 
counts of  an  event  which  although  not  stricdy 
true,  ought  to  be  true]  allowed. 

My  family  of  Southerners  exaggerates 
or,  to  be  more  crude,  lies  in  the  service  of  a 
good  story.  None  of  this  will  be  allowed 
while  witnessing  to  the  divine  comedy.  Ev- 
ery account  should  be  able  to  pass  the  re- 
nowned muster  of  a  fact-checking  editor  for 
the  New  Yorker. 

One  of  my  favorite  and  absolutely  accu- 
rate stories  unfolds  as  follows.  Once  upon  a 


time  in  suburbia  a  harassed  mother  of  a 
double-digit  family,  rare  in  that  town  and 
time,  faced  a  financial  emergency.  She  fer- 
ventiy  prayed  to  St.  Joseph  for  help  and 
innocendy  mentioned  her  prayers  to  a  sym- 
pathetic neighbor. 

The  concerned  neighbor  consulted  with 
her  husband,  who  went  and  withdrew  money 
from  a  small  savings  account.  He  left  in  only 
$  1 0,  enough  to  keep  the  account  active.  The 
money  was  dispatched  anonymously  to  help 
relieve  the  distressed  family. 

As  it  happened,  the  sum  was  the  exact 
amount  needed  for  the  financially  pressed 
family's  mortgage  payment. 

"But  how  could  anyone  have  known?" 
asked  the  mystified  recipient?  "How  in- 
deed?" replied  the  stunned  donor,  breaking 
out  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 

Playfulness  and  merriment  thrive  when 
confidence  reigns.  Comedy,  even  very  dark 
comedies,  are  com  ic  because  the  happy  end- 
ing is  assured.  In  the  end,  all  wUl  be  well.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  allowed  jokes  —  but 
at  no  one's  expense.  Merry  and  delicious 
play  is  never  aggressive,  never  mean  or 
slashing.  Wit  consists  of  understatement  or 
pointing  to  a  different  and  unexpected  cor- 
relation of  meanings  in  events.  Seeing  the 
new  and  different  perspective  delights  us. 

We  know  this  humor  is  a  part  of  our 
human  nature,  inbred  in  our  bones.  The 
higher  you  go  in  the  evolutionary  tree,  the 
more  playfulness  you  find.  Kittens,  puppies 
and  chimpanzees  play,  of  course,  but  hu- 
mans get  the  prize. 

Whether  our  delight  is  in  a  baby's  laugh 
or  the  joyful  duets  of  a  Mozart  opera,  play- 
fulness must  be  one  way  God  is  preparing  us 
for  that  surprising  day,  that  day  of  merri- 
ment, when  the  saints  go  marching  in.  ■ 


We  must  prevent  violence  by  uprooting  its  causes 


Dr.  Deborah  Prowthow-Stith  has  treated  coundess 
victims  of  violent  crime  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms  and  personally  comforted  grief-stricken 
relatives  of  those  who  died.  When  it  comes  to  street 
violence  and  gang  warfare,  she  is  knowledgeable  and 
eloquent. 

Last  month,  speaking  at  the  convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Boston  physician  charged  that 
Americans  have  assumed  wrongly  that  violence  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  human  nature. 

As  a  result,  she  said,  unlike  her  field,  which  has  die 
prevention  of  disease  at  its  heart,  there  has  been  no 
similar  concerted  action  to  prevent  violence.  Instead, 
society  calls  for  more  street  lights,  more  police,  stiffer 
sentences  and  more  jails,  she  said. 

Her  comments  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  concern  that  has 
gripped  most  all  Americans  since  the  rioting  after  the 
acquittal  of  police  charged  with  beating  Rodney  King. 
Yet,  until  now,  little  has  been  done,  either  in  Los 
Angeles  or  elsewhere  where  rioting  and  looting  resulted, 
to  address  the  root  causes  of  this  evil. 

What  has  caused  violence  to  grow  in  American 


society  to  such  an  extent  that  the  per  capita  homicide  rate 
now  ranks  fifth-highest  among  the  world's  countries, 
fully  half  of  them  occurring  between  friends  and  family? 

Prowthow-Stith  blames  the  glorification  of  violence 
on  the  media,  especially  television,  whose  glamorous, 
unrealistic  portrayal  of  violence  is  entertaining,  success- 
ful and  painless.  The  ambivalent  attitude  of  some  parents 
toward  violence  and  of  others  who  themselves  resort  to 
family  violence  in  order  to  solve  their  own  problems  are 
contributing  factors,  she  maintains. 

Saying  politicians  have  been  too  slow  to  respond,  the 
Episcopal  diocese  has  joined  other  Los  Angeles  churches 
and  community  organizations  to  launch  a  $20  million 
county-wide  Hope  in  Youth  program  to  help  eradicate 
problems  that  lead  to  gang  violence.  It  will  establish 
centers  and  provide  counselors,  continuing  education  and 
job-training  opportunities  to  help  young  adults  find  jobs. 

Many  youths  need  to  develop  self-esteem  and 
experience  love  and  care,  says  Bishop  Frederick  H. 
Borsch,  who  helped  launch  Hope  in  Youth.  He  admits 
the  project  is  expensive. 

But  can  the  civic  and  county  leaders  afford  not  to 
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support  it?  Can  other  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  New 
Haven,  Baltimore  and  Birmingham,  Detroit  and  Dallas, 
also  afford  not  to  support  similar  programs  provided  they 
are  backed  by  extensive  community  support,  . 
including  the  churches? 

An  Episcopal  youth  worker  from  San  Francisco 
told  evangelism  leaders  at  a  national  conference 
last  month  that  our  church  has  the  ability  to  kill 
people,  whatever  their  color  or  age,  by  ignoring 
them.  Ignoring  young  people  is  well  disguised, 
said  Lisa  Kimball,  because  the  average  Episcopa- 
lian abdicates  involvement  to  so-called  experts  and 
places  limits  on  resources  of  personal  time  and 
materials. 

The  time  has  come  to  unleash 
those  resources  and,  with  a 
renewed  commitment,  treat  the 
root  causes  of  violence,  which  is 
eroding  the  foundation  of  our 
society. 

—  Jerry  Hames 
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A  thought  for  1993:  Making  all  things  new 


Some  of  my  favorite  things  are  old.  Though 
many  moves  have  winnowed  the  Browning 
household  possessions,  we  have  held  on  to  some 
of  them  for  nearly  40  years  of  married  life. 
JJJ      Many  of  our  most  treasured  possessions  are 
mm  pictures  and  photographs.  In  all  of  our  moves 
mm  Patti  has  felt  that  the  pictures  should  go  on  the 
walls  first  thing.  Putting  pictures  up  helped  put 
roots  down  in  a  way  that  has  been  very  important  for 
our  family,  given  our  lack  of  grounding  in  any  one 
place. 

We  have  also  held  on  to  an  old  wooden  Japanese 
chest  that  bears  the  marks  of  a  century  of  use.  The 
chest,  called  a  tansu  in  Japanese,  is  a  special  treasure 
to  us,  although  it  has  no  great  monetary  value.  We  like 
to  think  that  long  before  we  saw  it  the  keys  were  turned 
and  the  little  drawers  were  opened  by  people  who  had 
some  of  the  same  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears  we  do. 
The  chest  links  us  to  them,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
ultimate  interconnectedness  of  us  all,  across  miles  and 
time. 

One  of  the  pictures  we  have  held  onto  is  a  framed 
sketch  of  a  Christmas  card  we  received  30  years  ago. 
The  message  so  resonated  with  our  state  of  mind  at  the 
time  that  Patti  did  a  sketch  of  it  that  has  hung  in  all  the 
places  we  have  lived  since  then.  It  is  a  picture  of  two 


simple  figures  kneeling  in  front  of  a  Christ-like  figure 
who  enfolds  them  in  his  arms.  Under  this  is  penned, 
"Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

Receiving  the  card  when  we  did  was  important 
because  we  were  trying  to  make  a  decision  about  the 
direction  of  our  ministry.  We  had  been  thinking  and 
praying  about  going  from  Okinawa  to  Japan  for  lan- 
guage school.  Our  language  training  would  be  in 
preparation  for  what  we  thought  then  was  going  to  be 
a  ministry  in  Okinawa  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The  card 
reminded  us  that  God  was  making  things  new,  includ- 
ing us,  and  we  were  ready  to  do  a  new  thing. 

What  does  it  means  that  God  makes  all  things  new? 
Newness  is  an  appealing  idea,  I  must  admit,  for  one 
who  has  entered  his  seventh  decade  of  life.  It  is  an 
appealing  idea  as  we  begin  the  new  year,  and  the  world 
seems  old  and  weary. 

I  wonder  how  the  "newness"  we  have  been  prom- 
ised fits  in  with  our  reverence  for  the  oldness.  Then,  I 
think  of  our  Japanese  chest,  and  know  that  it  has  taken 
it  a  long  time  to  become  what  it  is.  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  me,  of  us.  It  has  taken  God  loving  us,  and 
leading  us,  and  making  all  things  new,  again  and  then 
again. 

I  have  celebrated  many  times  the  coming  of  the  new 
year.  I  have  experienced  the  ordinary  comings  and 


goings  of  years  and  days  and  moments.  I  have  experi- 
enced again  and  again  God's  renewing  of  each  day, 
each  moment  and  of  me.  Each  moment,  ordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  is  the  only  time  we  have.  Each  new  moment 
is  a  window  into  the  past  and  a  door  into  the  future.  God 
is  in  each  moment,  renewing  it,  and  us,  loving  us  and 
leading  us. 

"New  every  morning  is  the  love,"  as  the  hymn  goes. 
It  is  a  simple  thought  and,  in  the  way  of  simple 
thoughts,  can  hold  a  profound  truth.  "Old  friends,  old 
scenes,  will  lovelier  be,  as  more  of  heaven  in  each  we 
see;  some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer  shall 
dawn  on  every  cross  and  care." 

As  we  ring  in  this  new  year  I  pray  that  I,  and  you,  and 
we  together  as  a  church,  will  live  faithfully  and  thank- 
fully in  a  sense  of  the  newness  that  God  gives  us  in 
every  sacred  moment  of  our  lives.  As  we  do  this  we 
will  indeed  have  a  very  happy  new  year.  My  blessings 
and  prayers  to  all  of  you  for  1993. 

Faithfully, 


Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 


Enjoy  It... 
k  Together 

St.  ]ames  Place  Keeps 
Couples  Together 
Longer...  Happier... 
Healthier... 

Walking  the  beautiful  grounds,  a  picturesque  view  from  your  patio, 
peaceful  moments  together  on  the  thatched  roof  pier  overlooking  the 
serene  lake,  St.  lames  Place  is  great  for  couples. 

Home  in  the  privacy  of  your  comfortable  apartment.  Time  to  relive 
wonderful  memories.  Time  to  make  new  ones. 

Continue  your  good  life  at  St.  lames  Place,  while  you  can  enjoy  together 
all  that  its  better  retirement  lifestyle  affords.  Leave  the  drudgeries  of 
cooking  and  house  upkeep  to  us.  Have  more  time  for  travel.  Enjoy  good 
meals  together  with  friends. 

The  St.  lames  Place  lifestyle  helps  you  stay  active  and  independent.  But, 
if  either  should  need  assistance,  or  nursing  home  care,  that,  too,  is  just 
steps  away.  You're  never  separated. 

Make  the  move  to  St.  lames  Place  together,  now,  so  the  other  will  never 
be  left  to  cope  alone.  Establish  yourselves  together  so  that,  whatever  the 
future  holds,  you  will  always  have  a  good,  safe  home. 

Keeping  couples  together  longer...  happier  ,  healthier...  in  the  privacy  of 
their  apartments  is  at  the  heart  of  St.  lames  Place's  retirement  community. 


Call  769-1407  for  your  special 
tour  appointment...  together. 
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Sexuality 
dialogues 
ahead: 
Proceed 
with 
caution 


Throughout  the  na- 
tion, Episcopalians  are 
beginning  dialogues 
about  the  crucial  issues 
of  sexuality. 

At  Episcopalians 
United,  we  pray  that 
the  dialogues  will  do 
justice  to  the  orthodox 
understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

We  have  reviewed 
Human  Sexuality:  A 
Christian  Perspective, 
a  primary  resource  for  dioceses  conducting  sexuality  dialogues. 

We  are  troubled  by  that  document's  moral  relativism  and  its 
caricature  of  the  Church's  teachings  on  sexuality  as  rooted  in  fear. 

These  dialogues  are  important.  We  encourage  orthodox  Episco- 
palians to  take  part  in  them  —  and  to  stand  for  biblical  truth.  As  the 
dialogues  unfold,  we  will  offer  additional  resources  and  biblical 
critiques,  through  advertisements  like  this  one. 
Join  us.  And  pray  for  the  Church. 


EPISCOPALIANS  UNITED 

30325  Bainbridge  Road, 
Building  A,  Suite  1  •  Solon,  OH  44139 
(800)  553-3645 
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ffi.  James  Place 

/  he  boremost  Older  Adntt  Community 
33  3  Lev  Drive 
llatmi  Rmijfi',  Louisiana  70cS()<N 
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LETTERS 


An  open  church  might  prevent  tragedy 


Your  editorial  in  November  about  the 
Rev.  WallaceFrey'sresignation  under  sexual 
scandal  was  on  target,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  You  enjoined  the  church  not  to  let 
this  incident  derail  ongoing  discussions  of 
sexuality  as  mandated  by  the  last  General 
Convention.  Far  from  derailing  discussions, 
this  incident  should  add  to  and  enlighten 
them. 

Frey's  situation  reveals,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  the  damaging  and  painful  effects 
of  the  church's  dishonest  and  hypocritical 
attitude  towards  homosexuality.  Frey  has 
obviously  been  a  valued  and  successful 
leader  in  the  church.  Like  him,  there  are 
thousands  of  other  gay  and  lesbian  Episco- 
palians who  lead  and  contribute  to  our  church 
selflessly.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  us,  like 
Frey,  cannot  be  honest  about  who  we  are  in 
the  church. 

The  alternative  —  to  own  up  to  the  fact 
that  reason  calls  us  to  be  tolerant  and  loving 
toward  gays  and  lesbians  —  is  a  call  to 
openness. 

Had  Frey  been  affirmed  years  ago  as  a 
gay  young  man,  would  he  have  been  as 
likely  to  express  his  sexuality  in  desperate 
ways?  Had  he  been  encouraged  to  enter  into 
a  holy  union  with  another  man,  how  might 
his  ability  to  remain  monogamous  have  been 
supported?  Had  he  been  ordained  as  an 
openly  gay  man  and  held  up  as  a  role  model 
of  honesty,  would  he  have  been  as  likely  to 
seek  out  furtive  sex  among  his  flock? 

If  we  as  a  church  were  open  and  forth- 
right about  homosexuality,  would  this  trag- 
edy, or  others  like  it,  be  occurring? 

These  questions,  brought  to  light  by 
Frey's  unfortunate  abuses,  are  exactly  what 
parishes  should  be  discussing  before  our 
next  convention.  Let's  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes and  stop  burying  them. 

John  S.  Rebstock 
Washington,  D.C. 

Outrage  or  secrecy: 
It's  same  old  fear 

Our  church's  new  moral  "high  ground" 
would  be  amusing  if  it  weren't  both  so 
pathetic  and  so  tragic.  We  are  now  officially 
outraged  by  another  case  of  sexual  abuse  by 
a  prominent  member  of  our  clergy. 

Something  is  afoot  when  people  or  posi- 
tions with  the  weakest  record  of  doing  any- 
thing to  prevent  sexual  abuse  now  cry  the 
loudest  about  it  when  it  occurs!  Has  there 
been  a  great  moral  enlightenment?  I  doubt 
it. 

I  suspect  our  newfound  sensitivity  springs 
from  the  same  ground  our  old  neglect  sprang 
from:  our  fear  of  scandal.  Once,  that  fear 
translated  into  burying  sexual  abuse  behind 
walls  of  church  officialdom;  now,  it  trans- 
lates into  revelations  accompanied  by  out- 
rage. It's  the  same  fear,  and  one  thing  Scrip- 
ture is  fairly  clear  on  is  that  fear  of  scandal 
is  never  a  wholesome  motive  for  the  church. 

I've  had  to  counsel  victims  on  both  sides 
of  sexual  abuse.  For  all  the  parties  involved, 
sexual  abuse  is  serious  indeed  But  it's  not 
the  only  kind  of  abuse.  When  we  understand 
it  better,  which  we  might  even  want  to 
consider  as  one  of  our  callings  as  a  church, 
it  may  someday  seem  a  no-more  ignomini- 
ous kind  than  the  trendy  hysteria  and 
wounded  self-righteousness  we  are  enact- 
ing as  policy  and  using  to  show  the  world 
how  enlightened  we  have  become.  I  never 
found  either  very  helpful  in  bringing  fami- 
lies, church  or  nuclear,  to  reconciliation  and 
new  wholeness. 

Charles  A.  Peek 
Kearney,  Neb. 


Exploitation  isn't  linked 
to  sexual  preferences 

Your  November  editorial  mentioned  the 
issues  of  homosexuality  and  the  Rev.  Wallace 
Frey's  deposition  for  sexual  abuse.  From  my 
understanding,  and  that  of  many  others, 
sexual  orientation  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  sexual  exploitation. 

The  vast  majority  of  offenders  among 
psychotherapists,  including  clergy,  are  mar- 
ried men  with  children  and  who  are  self- 
identified  as  straight  This  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  same-sex  offenders.  As  we  should 
have  learned  about  rape,  so  with  sexual 
abuse:  the  issue  is  not  sex  or  sexuality,  it  is 
power  and  domination. 

To  link  the  issues  is  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive and  leads  to  resolutions  like  the  one 
proposed  by  Bishop  William  Frey  [who  is  no 
relation]  about  sexual  behavior,  which  want 
to  deal  with  this  issue  but  end  up  only  being 
anti-gay  and  lesbian  and  not  dealing  at  all 
with  the  power  to  control  and  domination 
issues. 

The  Rev.  David  Selzer 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Editor's  note:  The  Rev.  Selzer  s  points 
are  well  taken.  However,  the  editorial  at- 
tempted to  warn  the  church  not  to  make 
judgments  about  gays  and  lesbians  because 
of  this  case  or  any  other,  just  as'it  shouldn't 
judge  all  heterosexuals  because  of  isolated 
cases  of  adultery 

Abuse  of  women 
also  needs  response 

Bishop  David  B.  Joslin's  decisive,  just 
and  compassionate  response  to  clergy  sexual 
abuse  (November)  heartened  me.  This  inci- 
dent, as  you  reported,  involving  male  clergy 
abuse  of  "young,  male  adults"  indicates  the 
church's  readiness  to  confront  the  reality  of 
human  brokenness  with  gospel  values. 

Questions,  however,  keep  coming  from  a 
feminist  hermeneutic  and  from  listening  to 
stories  of  women  in  the  Episcopal  tradition, 
as  well  as  others.  How  ready  is  the  church  to 
confront  male  clergy  sexual  abuse  of  young 
adult,  or  mature,  females? 

Is  a  predictable  response  in  such  situa- 
tions negotiations  that  will  end  in  "hush" 
money  and  remove  the  woman,  rather  than 
the  male  priest,  from  the  church?  Who  is  at 
"fault"  here?  Is  being  open  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  abuse  less  clear  for  the  hierarchy 
in  cases  where  the  victim  is  a  woman  and  the 
sex  act  heterosexual? 

May  the  action  in  New  York  be  a  begin- 
ning model  for  all  instances  of  clergy  sexual 
abuse. 

Jean  Carpenter 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

Don't  make  abuse 
into  a  witch  hunt 

The  church  has  ignored  issues  of  sexual 
abuse  among  its  clergy  for  too  long.  When 
pastoral  power  has  abused,  sexually  or  oth- 
erwise, those  in  pastoral  care,  much  is  com- 
promised and  harm  is  done  in  uncountable 
ways. 

However,  in  the  effort  to  correct  its  previ- 
ous head-in- the- sand  stance,  the  church  may 
on  occasion  rush  to  judgment  on  clerical 
sexual  matters,  sometimes  hazing,  rather 
than  highlighting,  the  truth.  On  occasion  it 
may  unwittingly  replace  gospel  imperatives 
with  legal  and  financial  monitums.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  at  least  one  such 


victimization. 

As  a  professional,  I  have  helped  people 
who  have  suffered  early  childhood  abuse, 
including  sexual  abuse,  where  the  victim- 
izer  has  been  a  cleric.  I  never  cease  to  be 
sobered  and  saddened  by  such  situations. 

Nonetheless,  the  feeling  lingers  that  be- 
lievers need  to  be  careful  of  turning  these 
matters  into  the  witch  hunt  of  the  '90s. 
The  Rev.  E.  Brian  Carsten,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Iker  should  win  approval 
to  keep  church  together 

If  the  opposition  to  the  Rev.  Jack  Deer  as 
coadjutor  bishop  is  successful,  it  will  create 
a  most  serious  crisis  in  the  Diocese  of  Fort 
Worth  [Texas],  and  will  almost  force  them 
to  break  away  entirely  from  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Recently,  B  ishop  Donald  Davies  has  done 
just  that,  to  the  dismay  of  other  bishops  in 
the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America  move- 
ment The  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Iker  to  be 
consecrated  would  fatally  undercut  the  ef- 
forts of  the  presiding  bishop  to  retain  sup- 
porters of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America 
movement  within  our  church. 

As  the  bishop  who  ordained  him,  I  know 
Mr.  Iker  to  be  responsible  and  genuinely 
devoted.  He  very  much  wants  to  maintain 
communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  al- 
though he  realizes  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
achieve  this  if  he  is  turned  down  for  conse- 
cration. It  is  that  consideration,  not  personal 
ambition,  that  troubles  him  at  this  time. 

The  provision  in  the  canons  and  consti- 
tution for  consents  to  be  secured  from  stand- 
ing committees  and  subsequently  from  a 
majority  of  bishops  holding  jurisdiction  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  to  bar  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  whose  theological  convic- 
tions do  not  agree  with  the  majority  in  the 
church. 

We  have  bishops  now  serving  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  who  share  Mr.  Deer's 
views.  It  is  well  known  that  former  Presid- 
ing Bishop  John  Allin  shared  these  views; 
yet  the  House  [of  Bishops]  refused  his  offer 
to  resign  because  of  this. 

To  deny  Mr.  Deer  consecration  would  be 
a  deeply  divisive  and  unprecedented  step, 
and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  conciliatory 
efforts  that  accompanied  the  victory  of  the 
principle  of  women '  s  ordination  in  England. 
I  pray  our  standing  committees  will  not  take 
this  dangerous  step. 

Bishop  John  M.  Krumm 
Boston,  Mass. 

Synod's  opponents  try 
to  take  back  church 

I  support  the  Council  of  the  Laity,  and 
the  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth  who 
are  contesting  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Jack 
L.  Deer  as  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  diocese. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Deer  was  chosen  from  a 
group  of  nominees  who  were  all  associated 
with  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America  is  just 
one  more  indication  of  how  thoroughly  the 
diocese  is  controlled  by  Bishop  Clarence 
Pope  and  his  cohorts. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Episcopal 
Synod  of  America  movement,  the  people  of 
my  former  diocese  have  been  treated  like 
ignorant  children.  Things  were  done  in  se- 
cret and  we  were  told  again  and  again  that 
what  we  saw  happening  was  not  really  hap- 
pening. We  were  misled,  lied  to,  ignored 
and  slowly  and  surely  we  were  led  out  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  into  what  the  synod 
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chooses  to  call  the  "church  within  the 
church." 

Members  who  tried  to  speak  out  against 
the  movement  were  treated  like  the  enemy, 
to  be  outwitted  or  eliminated.  Although  I 
have  never  met  Brenda  Seaver,  president  of 
the  Council  for  the  Laity,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  her  statement  that  the  authority  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  at  stake  and  that, 
"We  have  really  ceased  in  this  diocese  being 
an  Episcopal  Church." 

I  urge  diocesan  bishops  and  standing 
committees  to  listen  to  the  pleas  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  take  back  their  church. 

Martha  B.  Campbell 
John  H.  Campbell 
Austin,  Texas 

Spong  must  say  creed 
with  tongue  in  cheek 

Beyond  comprehension  is  Bishop 
Spong' s  theological  variance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  churches,  his  latest  book 
disputing  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  being  one 
example. 

Christians  worldwide  profess  their  faith 
in  the  virgin  birth  each  time  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  recited.  In  the  case  of  the  bishop, 
however,  one  is  led  to  believe  his  recitation 
of  the  creed  must  be  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

Romans  16:17  warns:  "Now  I  urge  you, 
brethren,  note  those  who  cause  divisions 
and  offenses,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
you  learned,  and  avoid  them."  To  that  ca- 
veat, I  add,  "Amen." 

Michael  Francioli 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Don't  dare  question 
Mary's  virginity 

Regarding  your  review  of  "Born  of  a 
Woman"  by  Bishop  John  Spong  (Novem- 
ber): How  could  Mary  have  been  anything 
but  a  virgin? 

In  today's  negative  moral  climate  we 
need  strong  moral  role  models.  As  a  virgin, 
Mary  provides  a  wonderful  role  model  for 
aU  women  and  especially  teenage  girls. 

Mary  was  obedient  to  God.  Denying  the 
virginity  of  Mary  is  a  treasonous  act  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Richard  G.  Antle  II 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Why  were  bishops  silent 
after  this  acquittal? 

In  your  June  issue,  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  and  Bishop  Walter 
Dennis,  suffragan  bishop  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressed anguish  at  the  Rodney  King  trial 
verdict.  Both  bishops  are  now  conspicu- 
ously silent  regarding  the  recent  acquittal  of 
Lemrick  Nelson  of  responsibility  for  the 
lynching,  in  the  words  of  Mayor  David 
Dinkins,  of  Yankel  Rosenbaum,  the  Hasidic 
Jew,  despite  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Nelson  was  part  of  the  mob. 

James  Bailey  Parker 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Carolyn  Wilson,  51, 
led  women's  panel 

WHITEFISH  BAY,  WIS. 

Carolyn  Malpass  Wilson,  5 1 ,  co-chair  of 
the  national  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  died  Nov.  24  after  a  short  illness. 

A  member  of  Christ  Church,  she  was 
executive  director  of  the  Diocese  of 
Milwaukee's 
Episcopal  Chari- 
ties and  Commu- 
nity Services,  and 
a  member  of  the 
board  of  United 
Episcopal  Chari- 
ties. She  was  a 
former  director  of 
Episcopal  Out- 
reach Ministries. 

The  Office  of 
Women  in  Mission  and  Ministry  has  made  a 
$ 1 ,000  memorial  donation  in  Wilson '  s  name 
to  the  Episcopal  Women's  Foundation,  a 
gift  earmarked  for  women '  s  leadership  train- 
ing. 

"Carolyn  had  such  generosity  for  every- 
body," said  Ann  Smith,  of  the  WIMM  of- 
fice. "She  has  left  a  tremendous  hole,  be- 
cause she  gave  so  much  to  us  and  to  the  work 
of  women." 

Bom  June  27, 1941,  in  Petoskey,  Mich., 
Wilson,  received  a  diploma  in  nursing  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1963. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  William; 
two  daughters,  Emily  Wilson-Hopkins  and 
Elizabeth  Wilson;  her  mother,  Mary  Glenna 
Malpass  of  East  Jordan,  Minn.;  two  broth- 
ers, three  sisters  and  a  grandson. 

Rev.  Joseph  Kitagawa, 
former  seminary  dean 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Mitsuo  Kitagawa, 
former  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School,  died  Oct  7.  He  was  77. 

Together  with  the  late  Mircea  Eliade, 
Kitagawa  was  a  founding  editor  of  the  inter- 
national journal  The  History  of  Religions. 

Bom  in  Osaka,  Japan,  on  March  8, 1915, 


he  came  to  the  United  States  in  194 1  to  study 
at  a  West  Coast  seminary,  but  within  a  year 
was  placed  in  a  detention  camp  for  people  of 
Japanese  origin. 

During  the  time  he  lived  in  the  camps,  he 
was  ordained  an  Episcopal  priest.  Only  re- 
cendy,  in  his  book,  "The  Christian  Tradi- 
tion," did  he  write  about  his  incarceration. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn;  a 
daughter,  Anne  Rose  Kitagawa;  and  two 
sisters. 

OTHER  DEATHS 


Dorothy  Walker  Bush,  91,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  mother  of  President  Bush, 
widow  of  U.S.  Sen.  Prescott  Bush. 

Robert  E.  Gard,  82,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
author  of  40  books,  professor  emeritus  of 
creative  writing  and  cultural  outreach  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Rev.  Canon  John  Hughes,  65,  of 
Michigan  City,  Mich.,  who  served  congre- 
gations in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  Rev.  Dustin  Ordway,  71,  of 
Conway,  Ark.,  and  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
who  served  congregations  in  Montana,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  in  a  plane  crash. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  E.  Parker  Jr.,  70,  at 
his  home  in  Athens,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Pelham,  62,  of  Boston, 
director  of  Episcopal  City  Mission. 

The  Rev.  E.  Edward  Philipson,  72,  of 
Morehead  City,  N.C.,  a  deputy  to  five  Gen- 
eral Conventions  from  the  Diocese  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania 

The  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  W.  Price,  92,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  international  warden  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  W.  Sisco,  34,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  musician,  liturgist  and  editor  of 
"Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing  II"  on  Nov.  23. 
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Teen-adult  match  i  G 
ignites  confirmation  class 


By  Lor  etta  Fulton 
and  Rachel  Roberson 


ABILENE,  TEXAS 

A  new  confirmation  mentoring 
program  that  pairs  teenage 
confirmands  with  adult  advisers  is 
making  a  parish  accessible  to 
younger  members. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Parker,  interim 
rector  at  Heavenly  Rest  Episcopal 
Church,  patterned  the  parish's  nine- 
part  youth  confirmation  curriculum 
after  a  program  called  "Making 
Disciples"  by  Duke  University 
campus  minister  William  Willimon. 
Parker  adapted  most  of  Willimon's 
material  to  focus  on  Episcopal 
traditions  and  the  church  today. 

At  the  start  of  the  program,  adult 
members  of  the  parish  are  carefully 
matched  with  the  teenage 
confirmands.  The  pairs  then  meet 
about  once  a  week  to  discuss  the  curricu- 
lum. 

"The  one-on-one  relationship  affords 
the  youths  a  chance  to  be  open  in  their 
discussion  of  our  faith,"  Parker  said.  "It's 
a  chance  for  intimate,  deeper  conversa- 
tion." 

Lay  ministry  is  at  the  heart  of  Parker's 
curriculum.  The  ninth  session  encourages 
the  young  people  to  find  a  personal 
ministry. 

"The  young  people  are  required  to 
work  in  our  parish's  soup  kitchen,  and 
they  reflect  on  that  experience,"  Parker 
said. 

Douglas  Ogan,  17,  developed  a  close 
relationship  with  his  confirmation  mentor, 
Chuck  Rodgers,  during  the  course  of  the 
program.  Ogan  said  the  two  spent  time 
discussing  Christian  development  and 
worship. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  the  difference  in 
believing  in  God  and  worshiping  him," 
said  Ogan,  a  senior  at  Abilene  Cooper 
High  School. 

Rodgers,  director  of  young  life  in 
Abilene,  looks  like  a  gym  teacher  and 
talks  like  a  camp  counselor. 

At  their  first  meeting,  Rodgers  asked 
Ogan  if  he  had  a  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ.  "No,"  Ogan  replied.  "I  know  who  he 


Douglas  Ogan,  17,  right,  and  his  confirmation 
mentor,  Chuck  Rodgers,         photo/LORETTA  fulton 

is,  but  I  also  know  who  Michael  Jordan  is." 

"I  had  never  met  with  a  kid  so  honest," 
Rodgers  said. 

The  relationship  between  Ogan  and 
Rodgers  was  so  effective  that  Ogan's 
parents  noticed  changes  in  their  son's 
attitude. 

"It  was  almost  like  what  you'd  expect  a 
godchild  to  be,"  Cissy  Ogan,  Douglas' 
mother,  said.  "Chuck  was  a  wonderful 
guide." 

Ogan  and  the  six  other  confirmands 
who  completed  Heavenly  Rest's  program 
were  confirmed  last  May.  Parker  expects 
10  or  more  in  the  second  class,  which 
begins  this  month. 

The  class  will  test  the  important  role  of 
the  laity  in  Parker's  confirmation  pro- 
gram. Parker  and  his  wife,  who  now  serve 
as  interim  priests  at  Heavenly  Rest,  plan 
to  move  to  a  parish  in  Amarillo  this 
month,  leaving  the  newest  confirmation 
group  without  clergy  guidance. 

But  Parker  is  confident  that  the 
program  can  succeed  without  him. 

"I  believe  very  much  that  these  classes 
will  continue,"  Parker  said.  "They  don't 
need  to  have  a  full-time  clergy  presence  to 
make  it  work."  ■ 

Loretta  Fulton  writes  for  the  Adventure, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of  Northwest 
Texas.  Rachel  Roberson,  youth  editor  of 
Episcopal  Life,  is  a  journalism  student  at 
Northwestern  University. 
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Is  it  time  to  lift  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba? 


Yes 


By  J.  Antonio  Ramos 

In  supporting  an  immediate  end  to  the 
embargo  imposed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment against  Cuba  some  30  years  ago,  I 
reaffirm  the  position  major  ecumenical  bod- 
ies, denominations,  organizations  and  a 
growing  number  of  individuals,  inside  and 
outside  Cuba,  have  advocated  for  some  time. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
-forging  of  a  new  set  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  newly  created  states 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  embargo 
serves  no  constructive  purpose. 

Add  to  that  the  new  circumstances  the 
Soviet  Union's  disintegration  creates  for 
Cuba,  commercially  and  economically,  by 
being  deprived  of  essential  supplies  and  a 
market  for  its  products,  and  the  international 
community's  search  for  a  new  world  order 
based  on  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts, 
and  the  case  becomes  even  stronger  for 
abandoning  the  embargo. 

If  anything,  it  remains  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  improvement  and  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  It  only 
inflicts  severe  and  unnecessary  punishment 
on  the  Cuban  people,  who  increasingly  face 
shortages  and  limited  access  to  basic  goods 
such  as  fuel,  food  and  medicines. 

President-elect  Bill  Clinton,  who  sup- 
ported legislation  tightening  the  embargo 
during  the  campaign,  should  review  exist- 
ing policies  and  move  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba,  as  the  United  Nations  voted  in 
November.  Such  normalization  has  been  the 
case  with  most  Latin  American  nations  in 
recent  years. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  of  Cuba  and  the 
main  denominations  there  have  repeatedly 
oleaded  for  this.  So  have  other  councils, 
including  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Latin  American 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Caribbean  Con- 
ference of  Churches.  A  number  of  U.S. 
denominations  in  addition  to  our  own  — 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Lutheran,  Baptist  —  have  called 
for  normalization  of  relations. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  70th  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  1991,  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  both  an  end  to  the  embargo 
and  for  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations.  Church  World  Ser- 
vice recently  made  a  special  appeal  for  im- 
mediate relief  assistance,  and  saw  the  first 
shipment  delivered. 

I  have  visited  Cuba  on  various  occasions, 
met  with  church  leaders,  visited  with  rural 
and  urban  communities.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Cuban  people  are  eager  for  an  end  to  the 
Cold  War  and  to  isolation.  They  are  also 
eager  to  protect  and  expand  the  gains  they 
have  made  in  their  quality  of  life  in  such 
areas  as  health,  education  and  culture. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  embargo  serves 
only  to  impoverish  and  lower  the  standards 
of  a  nation  and  a  people  who  have  made 
great  strides  in  overcoming  the  endemic 
social  conditions  that  afflict  the  majority 


population  in  our 
continent. 

Besides  being 
in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law 
and  an  unjustified 
unilateral  repres- 
sive action  by  the 
U.S.,  it  is  self-de- 
feating. It  will 
only  create  and 
"  fuel  the  condi- 

tions for  future  civil  strife  and  unrest.  It  is  a 
cruel  price  to  pay  by  children,  young  people 
and  the  aging,  who  enjoy,  in  spite  of  the 
hardships  they  face  daily,  a  decent  and  dig- 
nified way  of  life. 

The  embargo's  legality,  morality  and  in- 
tended purpose  are  all  questionable.  ■ 

Bishop  Jose  Antonio  Ramos  is  the  former 
bishop  of  Costa  Rica. 


No 


By  Vicente  Echerri 

We  Cubans  not  only  have  been  victims  of 
a  vicious  tyranny  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades, but  also  of  a  systematic  campaign  of 
misinformation  orchestrated  by  the  propa- 
ganda machinery  of  Castro's  regime  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  the  international  left. 
Among  those  "liberal"  Castro  apologists  are 
academicians,  artists,  minority  and  special 
group  activists  and  church  leaders. 

These  church  leaders,  some  Episcopa- 
lians among  them,  pretend  to  be  blind  and 
deaf  in  the  face  of  the  gross  atrocities  com- 
mitted daily  against  the  Cuban  people.  The 
churches  that  favor  the  embargo  against  the 
South  African  government  are  the  same  that 
are  demanding  that  the  U.S.  administration 
lift  the  embargo  against  Castro's. 


Readers' views: 


Though  the  economic  special  interests 
that  so  often  drive  this  country's  foreign 
policy,  especially  in  Latin  America  and  Af- 
rica, are  employing  words  like  "freedom" 
and  "democracy,"  their  real  motivation  is 
simple  control  over  the  land  and  people  of 
Cuba. 

The  all-white  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  determined  to  regain  control  of  an 
island  that  once  brought  large  and  steady 
profits  to  U.S.  businessmen  and  their  white 
Cuban  allies. 

The  white  Cuban  Americans  in  Miami, 
who  have  never  shown  any  affinity  for  de- 
mocracy either  here  or  in  Cuba,  have  seen  a 
lot  of  profits  go  into  other  people's  pockets 
since  Castro  took  power  in  Cuba  more  than 
33  years  ago. 

They,  like  U.S.  business  people,  are  tired 
of  watching  from  the  sidelines  while  they 
could  be  getting  rich  exploiting  the  people 
and  land  of  Cuba.  In  the  eyes  of  these  people, 
the  claim  of  Cubans  to  control  their  own 
lives  and  land  is  simply  unacceptable. 

The  politicians  who  support  the  Cuban- 
American  community  and  their  very  effec- 
tive lobbyists  are,  by  and  large,  the  same 
politicians  who  opposed  sanctions  against 
white-ruled  South  Africa.  They  see  Latin 
America  and  other  areas  populated  by  people 
of  color  as  one  vast  plantation  where  Un- 
approved overseers  can  control  field  hands 
for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  economic  interests. 

Hasn't  the  blood  of  the  poor  in  Latin 
America  nourished  the  bank  accounts  of 
these  businessmen  long  enough? 

Clinton  Cox 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Yes,  it  is  time  to  lift  the  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

The  people  of  Cuba,  having  survived  33 
years  of  American  arrogance  and  terrorism, 
have  proven  their  satisfaction  with  their 
government  under  Fidel  Castro. 

We  can  learn  from  Cuba.  Cubans  have 
improved  health  care,  which  is  free  to  all.  In 
America,  greed  in  the  medical  sector  can 


mean  death  because  of  unaffordable  medi- 
cal services.  Cuba's  infant-mortality  rate  is 
lower  than  ours.  Cuba  is  actively  research- 
ing and  developing  an  end  to  the  HIV/AIDS 
epidemic  while,  in  America,  the  profit  mo- 
tive seems  to  come  before  true  humanitari- 
anism. 

I '  m  certain  American  families  would  pre- 
fer free  colleges  and  technical  schools  as 
available  in  Cuba.  If  our  government  cannot 
provide  for  American  families  we  should 
not  denigrate  those  countries  who  lift  up 
their  populace. 

Our  hypocritical  government  should  be 
condemned  for  its  immoral  acts.  Suppos- 
edly a  Christian  nation,  we  act  more  like  the 
ungodly.  Instead  of  helping  our  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home  and  abroad,  our  government 
manipulates  for  world  domination  through 
deception ,  disruption  and  devastation — war. 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  govern  as 
their  majority  populace  sees  fit.  Intervention 
in  the  political  affairs  of  another  nation  should 
not  be  the  prerogative  of  the  United  States. 

Christians  and  other  moral  people  in 
America  must  insist  that  our  government  lift 
the  embargo  on  Cuba  and  allow  trade  as  was 
done  with  China  and  will  be  done  with  the 
new  Soviet  states. 

Eleathea  H.  Watson 
Plainfield,  NJ. 

The  U.S.  embargo  against  Cuba  goes 
contrary  to  the  United  Nations'  Charter  of 
Human  Rights. 

We  have  three  sons  in  Cuba  and  they  are 
suffering  the  U.S.  embargo  against  their 
country. 

We  need  to  fight  in  order  to  obtain  the 
normalization  of  U.S. -Cuban  diplomatic  re- 
lations, to  abolish  the  embargo,  to  abolish 
Radio  and  TV  Marti  and  to  respect  the  Cu- 
ban nation. 

Belen  Torres 
Miguel  Guitart 
Miami,  Fla. 

See  READERS'  VIEWS,  next  page 


It  is  intriguing 
tome  that  people 
who  stand  against 
apartheid,  the 
death  penalty  and 
discrimination 
based  on  race,  re- 
ligion and  sexual 
orientation,  and 
on  behalf  of  the 
freedom  of 
speech,  the  rights 
of  worker  unions  and  the  defense  of  envi- 
ronment, are  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  sup- 
port or  justify  the  rule  of  Fidel  Castro.  His 
regime  is  guilty  of  thousands  of  illegal  ex- 
ecutions, suppression  of  fundamental  free- 
doms, persecution  of  believers  and  homo- 
sexuals, condescending  paternalism  for  black 
people,  pollution  and  extinction  of  whole 
species  and  the  imposition  of  an  apartheid 
system  for  the  entire  population. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  at  least  three 
reasons  for  this  sympathy: 

•  Ignorance.  For  many  persons,  Cuba 
before  Castro  was  a  corrupted  gambling  and 
prostitution  paradise  where  a  group  of 
wealthy  people  exploited  millions  of  their 
fellows,  who  finally  were  rescued  by  Castro's 
social  revolution.  The  truth  is  that  Cuba  — 
according  to  reliable  figures  —  was  the 
third-highest  economy  in  Latin  America  in 
the  '50s. 

•  Nostalgia.  Most  of  those  who  are  still 
defending  Castro  come  from  the  counter- 
culture group  of  the  '60s  when  the  interna- 
tional left  saw  in  Castro  and  his  revolution  a 
paradigm.  To  admit  now  that  Castro  is  but 
an  old  Latin  American  tyrant  is  also  to  adm  it 
their  own  failure  and  aging. 

•  Anti-establishment  attitude.  For  many 
American  lefties,  Castro  represents  the  Jerry 
mouse  who  dared  to  face  the  Super  Tom  of 
Washington  establishment.  They  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate  his  wrongdoings  and  over- 
look his  crimes  because  of  it.  - 

When  one  disputes  the  double  standard 
of  the  church  about  Cuba,  the  answer  is  that 
the  initiative  of  denouncing  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment belongs  to  the  Cuban  church  lead- 
ers, and  they  are  not  doing  it.  This  is  true,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  the 
See  NO,  next  page 

Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  March: 

"Should  ethnic  organi- 
zations in  the  church 
limit  their  membership 
to  their  own  group?" 

Answer  "yes"  or  "no"  in  250 
words  or  less.  Mail  to  FORUM, 
Episcopal  Life,  815  Second 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  or 
fax  to  212-949-8059.  Answers 
must  be  received  by  Feb.  1. 

Replies  to  the  question  for  February  — 
"As  Christians  can  we  learn  from  the 
New  Age  movement?"  —  will  be  accepted 
only  until  Jan.  1. 
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terror  of  a  Stalinist  regime  is  much  more 
dreadful  than  that  of  another  kind  of  repres- 
sive society.  For  instance,  at  the  lastLambeth 
conference,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
openly  denounced  South  African  rule  while 
Bishop  Emilio  Hernandez  from  Cuba,  who 
had  been  10  years  in  prison  under  Castro, 
kept  silent  because  of  fear. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  many  Cuban 
church  leaders  have  played  a  lamentable 
role  as  tools  of  a  pro-Castro  campaign,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Cuba,  which  is  an  agency  at  the  gov- 
ernment service.  In  exchange,  that  clergy 
has  seen  increased  certain  privileges,  such 
as  materials  to  build  houses  and  temples, 
license  to  import  cars  and  other  goods  and 
permission  to  travel  abroad. 

Those  who  are  really  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  people  of  Cuba  know  that 
the  real  need  for  that  country  is  not  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  embargo,  but  the  end  of  a  rule 
that  has  ruined  its  resources  and  enslaved  its 
citizens.  It  needs,  in  other  words,  freedom 
and  democracy.  Such  an  aim  deserves  to  be 
included  in  the  agenda  and  the  prayers  of  my 
church.  ■ 

Vicente  Echerri  is  a  Cuban  writer  and  the 
editor  of  El  Informador  Episcopal,  a  quarterly 
magazine  for  Spanish-speaking  Episcopa- 
lians. 

A,  Readers' views: 

from  preceding  page 

Yes,  economic  sanctions  should  be  lifted 
immediately. 

As  a  volunteer  for  mission  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing 1986-87  for  the  Diocese  of  Florida,  I 
traveled  throughout  the  island  as  the  first 
North  American  since  the  mid-1960s  on  a 
religious  visa.  I  admit  I  have  personal  rea- 
sons for  lifting  sanctions:  my  3-year-old 
godchild,  Maria  de  Jesus,  in  Havana.  Her 
parents  cannot  buy  enough  rice  and  milk  to 
help  her  grow.  I  think  of  the  laity  and  clergy 
of  the  Iglesia  Episcopal  de  Cuba  who  cannot 
find  the  medicines  they  need  or  clothes  and 
shoes  to  wear. 

The  United  States  is  not  solely  to  blame 
for  the  economic  disaster  in  Cuba  Cuban 
leaders'  obsession  with  centralized  economic 


planning  has  done  more  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  Cubans  than  have  the  U.S. 
sanctions.  This  was  probably  not  the  case  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  it  is  today. 

Why  does  the  U.S.  government  continue 
a  policy  that  for  three  decades  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  desired  result  —  a  change  in 
Cuban  leadership?  Today  the  U.S.  trades 
and  transfers  high  technology  to  China  and 
will  soon  lift  sanctions  against  Vietnam. 
Why  is  Cuba  singled  out?  Politics,  of  course. 

The  sanctions  against  Cuba  help  win 
votes  for  politicians  in  Florida  and  here  in 
New  Jersey.  The  U.S.  has  never  forgiven 
Cuba  for  its  1959  revolution:  the  sanctions 
are  our  grudge. 

Lift  the  sanctions.  Cubans  are  suffering: 
a  new  approach  is  needed. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Pendleton 
Short  Hills,  NJ. 

My  answer  is:  No!! 

Dillon  MacNamara 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Pastores  por  la  Paz: 

En  Cuba  existe  una  dictadura  34  afios,  sin 
libertad,  sin  comida,  fusilando  y 
encarcelando,  a  todo  Cubano,  que  no  piense 
como  Fidel.  Y  ustedes,  nunca  protestaron 
por  esos  crimenes,  cuando  en  las  carceles 
habi'an  cubanos  cumpliendo  20  y  30  afios, 
desnudos  y  golpeados,  nunca  hicieron  una 
propaganda  por  esos  crimenes,  por  que  ahora 
hacen  esa  propaganda  en  contra  de  una  ley 
que  va  aselerar  la  caida  del  regimen  o  es  que 
ustedes  son  agentes  de  Fidel. 

Pedro  Martiel 
Miami,  Fla. 

English  translation: 

Pastors  for  Peace: 

In  Cuba  there  has  been  a  dictatorship  for 
34  years,  providing  no  liberty,  no  food, 
gunning  down  or  imprisoning  all  Cubans 
who  do  not  think  like  Fidel.  You  have  never 
protested  those  crimes  even  though  some 
Cubans  have  been  imprisoned  as  long  as  20 
and  30  years,  left  naked  and  beaten.  You 
never  wrote  to  denounce  those  crimes  yet 
now  you  would  criticize  a  law  (the  embargo) 
which  might  accelerate  the  fall  of  this  re- 
gime. You  must  be  agents  of  Fidel. 

Pedro  Martiel 
Miami,  Fla. 


AS  I  SEE  IT 


Tear  down  the  wall  between 
outreach  and  evangelism 


By  Robert  Taylor 

A  divisive  Berlin 
wall  in  our  church 
keeps  us  far  from  the 
focus  of  our  faith.  Our 
separatist  approach  to 
evangelism  on  one 
hand,  outreach  on  the 
other  keeps  the  wall  in 
place  and  diminishes  both  these  vital  as- 
pects of  our  faith. 

Too  often  we  talk  about  evangelism  or 
outreach/social  justice  ministries  as  though 
the  two  should  never  connect.  We  deprive 
ourselves  as  much  as  the  world  around  us 
when  we  erect  this  wall.  It  mocks  the  full- 
ness of  the  gospel. 

The  good  news  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures 
boldly  proclaims  God's  love,  hope,  salva- 
tion, justice  and  reconciliation.  Not  making 
their  interconnectedness  explicit  produces  a 
fragmented  parody  of  the  faith  we  are  each 
expected  to  live  out. 

Many  engaged  in  urban  outreach  and 
justice  ministries  view  the  Decade  of  Evan- 
gelism with  suspicion  and  even  dismiss  it 
with  contempt.  They  see  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
self -centered  individual  piety.  They  suspect 
an  unwillingness  to  engage  with  the  issues 
and  people  of  God's  world. 

Many  in  ministries  outside  the  cities  see 
and  hear  the  actions  and  words  of  urban 
outreach  and  justice  ministries  and  do  not 
see  explicit  connections  being  made  with 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Surely  we  should  know,  instinctively, 
that  these  aspects  of  our  faith  must  not  be 
separated.  We  should  know  that  we  must 
break  down  the  wall  so  the  church  in  every 
place  might  be  enriched  and  strengthened. 

The  baptismal  covenant  presents  the  chal- 
lenge. This  "contract"  with  God  asks  each 
person  to  promise  a  way  of  life  that  contra- 
dicts this  wall. 

Every  Christian  promises  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  by  both  word  and  example  by 
seeking  and  serving  Christ  in  every  person 
and  loving  every  neighbor  as  self.  Such 
Christ  love  leads  us  to  respect  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being  and  therefore  go  beyond 
acts  of  charity  to  strive  for  justice  and  peace. 
We  also  know  that  evil  abounds  in  our 


world,  corrupting  and  destroying  God's  crea- 
tures, and  we  promise  to  fight  this  evil  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

We  don't  do  these  things  to  be  nice  or 
good.  We  do  them  with  God's  help  because 
we  belong  to  our  God,  the  sole  source  of  ail 
hope,  salvation,  justice,  reconciliation  and 
love. 

Being  fed  in  the  bread  and  wine,  in  prayer 
and  in  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship 
leaves  no  room  for  delusions  about  a  self- 
centered,  inactive  faith.  It  makes  space  for  a 
spirit-driven,  active  gospel  message  of  words 
and  actions. 

We  diminish  the  actions  we  call  outreach 
and  social  justice  when  we  forget  why  we  do 
them  and  in  whose  name.  When,  through 
arrogance,  we  believe  that  those  to  whom 
we  minister  do  not  want  to  hear  the  good 
news  or  be  encouraged  to  pray,  we  fail  to  be 
driven  by  the  gospel. 

We  forget  who  we  belong  to  when  we 
don't  invite  those  to  whom  we  minister  to 
come  to  church  and  worship.  We  forget 
when  we  separate  a  person's  spiritual  needs 
from  the  desperate  need  for  a  home,  food, 
day  care,  a  visit  or  whatever  our  outreach 
and  justice  ministries  provide. 

When  we  presume  that  an  outreach  or 
justice  ministry  cannot  address  spiritual  as 
well  as  material  needs  of  a  brother,  we  stray 
from  the  faith.  When  we  believe  evangelism 
does  not  get  its  hands  dirty  responding  to  a 
sister  in  need,  we  stray  from  the  faith.  Christ 
the  savior's  model  holds  the  two  together  as 
inseparably  one. 

Making  and  living  out  these  connections 
strengthens  and  renews  the  church,  tears 
down  the  wall  dividing  evangelism  from 
outreach  and  justice.  Living  out  these  con- 
nections teaches  us  to  rejoice  in  the  diversity 
of  Christ's  body  and  to  know  God's  love, 
salvation,  hope,  justice  and  reconciliation. 

Through  the  actions  we  take  together  in 
Christ's  name,  we  will  know  each  other  as . 
Christ's  people  and  the  last  wall  of  "us  and 
them"  will  crash.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Robert  V.  Taylor  is  rectorofSi: 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  and  president  of 
St.  Peter's  Community  Outreach  Center  in 
Peekskill.N.Y. 


1993  HISTORIC 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES 
ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 

Attractive  photos  and  brief  historical  vignettes  of  53 
historic  Episocopal  churches  make  this  week-at-a- 
glance  calendar,  with  liturgical  days  noted,  one  you'll 
use  —  and  keep  in  your  library  long  after  1 993. 

$9.95 


Add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 


postpaid 


Available  October  1 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 
Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send  Historic  Episcopal  Churches  Engagement  Calendars. 

$9.95  postage  paid,  add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Name  


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 


1993  CALENDAR 

featuring  the  Episcocats 


A  CAT  LOVER'S 
DELIGHT . . . 

From  November  1992  -  through 
January  1994  —  Episcocats 
whimsy  will  amuse  and  keep  you 
in  touch  with  the  Church  Year. 
Order  early! 

Add  $2.00  per  calendar  $5.95 
for  overseas  postage  postpaid 


Available  September  1 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 
Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send  1993  Episcocat  Calendars. 

$5.95  postage  paid,  add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Name  


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 
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NEWS 


Women  of  color 
forge  strong  bonds 


By  Debra  Q.  Bennett 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Fifty  women  of  color  from  all  over  the 
country  gathered  recently  for  the  first 
time  to  share  their  experiences  and  their 
cultures  with  each  other. 

The  first  ABIL  Leadership  Conference 
—  ABIL  stands  for  Asian,  black,  Indian/ 
Indigenous  and  Latina  women  —  was  held 
to  coincide  with  the  celebration  of 500  years 
of  Indian  survival  (Episcopal  Life,  Novem- 
ber). 

Maria  Cueto,  a  Latina  woman  from  the 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  for  many 
when  she  said,  "We  have  discovered  that 
although  we  are  members  of  different  ethnic 
groups,  we  have  a  lot  in  common:  a  lot  of  the 
same  concerns,  a  lot  of  the  same  feelings. 
But  we  don't  share  enough."  By  the  end  of 
the  weekend,  the  women  had  shared  much. 

A  reception  featured  ethnic  foods  such  as 
curried  goat,  beans  and  rice,  tortilla  chips 


and  salsa  and  sweet  potato  pie,  prepared  by 
members.  Each  group  presented  something 
native  to  its  culture. 

The  African-American  and  Caribbean- 
American  group,  dressed  in  colorful  Afri- 
can garb,  performed  a  S  wahili  song  of  praise 
and  recitations  of  black  writings  in  dialect 

The  Latina  women  shared  stories  of  their 
experiences  livingin  the  United  States.  Their 
theme  was  esperanza,  the  Spanish  word  for 
hope.  The  Indian  members  invited  everyone 
to  join  in  a  round  dance. 

The  Asian  members  demonstrated  the 
many  different  ways  one  could  wear  an 
Indian  sari  and  showed  a  Korean  wedding 
attire.  The  Asian  presentation  ended  with 
the  group  and  everyone  else  singing  "Amaz- 
ing Grace"  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean, 
Filipino  and  English. 

Emotions  ran  high  throughout  the  con- 
ference, and  especially  during  one  moment 
in  particular,  when,  during  a  workshop  on 
abused  women  and  children,  a  17-year-old 
woman,  visibly  upset,  told  the  group  of  her 
own  experience. 

"I  was  abused  by  my  own  father,  from  the 
time  I  was  8  years  old  until  I  was  12  years 
old.  When  I  told  my  mother,  she  told  me  she 
still  loved  my  father,  but  she  would  do  what 


Report  on  giving  shows  mixed  signals 


Annual  financial  support  to  Protestant 
churches  in  North  America  continue  to  have 
both  encouraging  and  discouraging  signs, 
according  to  a  recent  analysis  of  1990  con- 
tributions. 

Giving  as  a  percentage  of  personal  in- 
come reached  a  23-year  low,  down  from 
3.05  percent  in  1968  to  2.6  percent  in  1990. 
But,  when  these  numbers  were  adjusted  for 
inflation,  per-member  giving  increased  in 
every  category  between  1989  and  1990. 

Trends  in  giving  to  31  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  published  by  Empty  Tomb 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  research  organization  in 
Champaign,  111.  The  report  draws  on  statis- 
tics from  the  just-released  1992  Yearbook 
of  American  and  Canadian  Churches. 

The  study  also  found  that  church  mem- 


bers increased  giving  to  meet  local  church 
expenses  while  decreasing  giving  for  use 
outside  the  congregation,  including  local 
charities. 

In  1982  dollars,  per-member  support  to 
the  congregation  increased  by  an  average  of 
$252.38  between  1989  and  1990,  while  out- 
side giving  declined  by  an  average  of  $5  3 . 1 3. 

Considering  1990  to  be  the  first  year  of  a 
recession,  the  study  compared  church  mem- 
ber giving  then  with  four  other  first-year 
recession  periods  from  1968  to  1990  and 
found  no  clear  patterns.  In  three  of  the  years 
—  1974, 1980  and  1982  —  total  contribu- 
tions per  member  went  up.  But  in  the  other 
two  such  years,  1970  and  1990,  giving 
declined.  ■ . 

—  Religious  News  Service 


REEL  TOOLS  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  RACISM 

PROBLEM:  

Racism  in  the  Church,  the  community,  in  private  life. 
Institutional  racism  in  the  Church,  in  the  workplace. 

SOLUTIONS: 


THOUGHTS  ON  RACISM— 
A  CONVERSATION 

A  remarkable  video  of  Black,  Asian, 

Hispanic,  and  Native  American  women 

reflecting  on  racism  within  the  Church 

and  the  larger  society. 

This  gathering  at  the  Triennial  Meeting  of 

the  Episcopal  Church  Women  (Phoenix 

1991)  puts  a  human  face  on  the  social 

issue  and  becomes  a  call  to  action. 

Personal  and  moving. 

75  minutes  Order  #50-357  $29.95 


DEFINING  COMMON  THREADS 

The  national  Church  hosts  an 
extraordinary  41-site  national  racism 
conference. 

The  video  proposes  models  and  solutions 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  racism  in  its 
many  forms,  including  institutional  racism. 
An  important  tool  to  diocesan  and  parish 
advocacy  and  racism  commissions  for 
educators,  community  leaders  and  anyone 
actively  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
racism.  Insightful  and  engaging. 
120  minutes  Order  #50-366  $  19.95 


Mail  lo :  EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES  /  815  Second  Avenue  / 
New  York  NY  1 0017-4594  Or  phone:  (800)  334-7626  e„t  54 16. 
5412, 5420.  In  NY  State  (800)  321-2231 ,  same  extensions. 
MPORTANT:  Please  do  not  send  payment  with  your  order.  Parish 
Services  will  oil  you  at  a  later  date.  Postage  and  a  nominal 
handling  leewibe  added  to  each  nvoice. 


Ship  To: 


CITY/ STATE)  & 


MTORTANT  PAHS H /CITY/ ZP  (IF  HOT  NDICATED  ABOVE) 


Part  No.  Hem  Name  Price 
50-357    Thoughts  on  Racism  $29.95 
50-366    Defining  Common  Threads  $19.95 
Your  daytime  phone:  (  )  


Qty. 


Total 

$  

$  


Thank  you  for  listing  the  parish  or  diocese,  where  applicable 
This  wil  speed  delivery. 

Bil  To: 


CITY/STATE/21' 


WPORTANT:  PAW  H/OTY/  ZP  (IF  NOT  KOI  GATED  ABOVE) 


I  wanted,  so  I  told  her  to  make  my  father 
leave.  So  she  did  and  I  felt  guilty  because  I 
caused  my  brothers  not  to  have  a  father.  But 
they  understand  now  although  then  they 
hated  me  because  it  was  my  fault  my  father 
left." 


The  conference  ended  with  the  women 
attending  the  Indian  celebration  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  with  four  members  joining 
the  processional.  ■ 

Debra  Q.  Bennett  is  a  freelance  writer 
living  in  New  York. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


announcements  •  architects  •  bed  and 
breakfast  •  books/ periodicals  •  camps/ 
conferences  •  church  furnishings  • 
computers/software  •  education  •  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  employment 
sought  •  estate  planning  •  exchange/ 
free  •  fund  raising  ventures  •  merchan- 
dise for  sale  •  milestones:  anniversaries, 
births,  deaths  retirements,  in  mem- 
orium  •  movers  •  personals  •  retirement 
living  •  travel/  vacation  •  vestments  • 
vocations  •  volunteers 


church  furnishings 


ATTENTION:  CHURCH  CLIENTS 
AND  PLANNERS 

Because  the  individuality  of  styles  and 
needs  of  our  client  Episcopal  Churches 
is  seldom  satisfied  by  catalogued 
items,  we  do  not  issue  catalogs.  Only 
chapel  chairs  and  private  prayer  desks 
are  semi-production  items.  We  do  not 
build  pews. 

All  other  furnishings,  listed  below,  are 
custom  built  after  consultation  with 
your  people  to  conform  to  your 
particular  needs  and  styles,  original  or 
reproductions. 


Altar 
Retable 
Reredos 
Pulpit 
Lectern 
Am  bos 
Officiant  Chair 
Bishop  Chair 
Reader  Chair 
Choir  Chairs 
Choir  Staff  Rails 
Acolyte  Stools 
Rowers,  Candle 

Stands 
Crosses 

Rag,  Banner  Stands 
Chnstus  Rex 
Pew  Accessories 
Aumbrey 


Hymn  Boards 
Baptismal  Font 
Chancel  Rails,  Gate 
Chapel  Chairs 
Congregational 

Chairs 
Organ,  Piano  ' 

Surrounds 
Music  Racks 
Individual  Prayer 

Desk 
Wedding  Prie  Dieu 
Oblation  Table 
Narthex  Table 
Memorial  Cases 
Sacristy  Cabinets 
Sanctuary  Doors 
Slide  Out  Kneelers 
Pamphlet  Stands 


We  build  for  the  long  term  service 
expected  of  such  furnishings. 

OLDCRAFT  WOODWORKERS 

82  Leaky  Pond  Lane,  P.O.  Box  22 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 

615/598-0208  800-662-4466 
Fax:  Call  Ahead 


computer  software 


COMPUTER  RESOURCES  MS-DOS,  BCP,  LFF, 
Occasional  Services  &  more.  Import  to  your 
word  processor.  Indexed  for  quick  retrieval. 
TSH  Electronic  Publishing,  2462  Webb  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  1046B4802. 

INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  2020  N.  Fremont 
St.,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  206-756-7980. 


employment  opportunities 


PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS. 

Contact:  Michael  Cain,  Institute  for 
Professional  Youth  Ministry,  1017  E. 
Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL  32801. 407-423- 
3567. 


employment  opportunities 


VICAR:  Mission  in  small  rural  town  seeks 
part-time  priest.  Modest  stipend  plus  housing 
provided.  Reply:  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
P.O.  Box  129,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


employment  sought 


VOC  DEACON-TEACHER.  Math/geog  PAcert, 
MS  UofP,  MA  LaSalle  seeks  teaching  and/or 
parish  position  available  summer/fall  93; 
passed  GOE  82;  31  years  in  Education.  C. 
Knapp,  584  Fairway,  Philadelphia,  PA  19128. 


for  sale 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  In  full  colors  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
$21.95.  including  gift  box  4 
mailing.  Brochure. 

OTOTCIHI  THIS 

Box  1445.  TVyon,  NC  28782  (8(B)  457-4613 


DE  COLORES  GIFTS.  Stationery,  mugs, 
cassettes,  buttons,  pins  and  more.  For  free 
catalog  write  Guardian  Angel  Gifts,  P.O.  Box 
94172,  Cleveland,  OH  44101. 


retirement  community 


BRADFORD  VILLAGE,  SANTEE,  S.C.  Mild 
climate,  1-95  at  Lake  Marion,  mod.  active 
lifestyle.  Duplex:  2  BR,  2B  —  995  sq.  ft. 
$59,000.  Main,  fee  $90/mo.  Min.  age  — 
50.  120  acres  —  pool,  tennis,  clubhouse 
and  much  more.  Golf  courses  nearby.  Call 
Scott  Clark,  80S854-3000. 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING   RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  The  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew'sChurch,  82  Prospect  St.,  White 
Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)  9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)  8.00  per  line 
12  times  (consecutive)  7.00  per  line 

■  Set  solid.  Based  on  40  characters  perline, 
including  punctuation  and  spaces  between 
words.  Minimum  charge  $40.00.  Include 
payment  with  order.  Keyed  advertisements, 
add  three  words  (for  box  number).  Ads  are 
free  to  congregations  and  individuals  offering 
to  exchange  orgive  away  merchandise.  Copy, 
payment  and  written  confirmation  for 
classified  ads  must  be  received  by  the  first  of 
the  month,  one  month  prior  to  publication. 
Send  to  Classified  Advertising  Department, 
Episcopal  Life,  Suite  1200, 1201  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107-4101  or  call 
215-564-2010.  Episcopal  Life  box  number  at 
$10.00  each  insertion.  Display  advertising 
discounts  not  applicable.  Advertising 
accepted  at  editor's  discretion. 
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MARKETPLACE  TWO 


1 


Ecumenical  Seminar  at  Historic 
TRINITY  COLLEGE.  DUBLIN 
August  8  - 18, 1993 
"Communicating  the  Gospel 
in  the  World  Today" 

Dr.  Raymond  Hammer  with  Irish  &  British  scholars 
•  Day  trips  to  Giendalogh,  Powerscourt  Demesne 
-  Optional  Irish  tours 

Another  Unique  Program  from 
INTERNATIONAL  SEMINARS 
106  SO.  FRALEY  ST.     KANE  PA  16735  USA 
___P_honc  814/837-9178 


CONGREGATIONS  ENJOY  PARTICIPATING . 


M  M 


L  J 


The  Narrative  of  the  Passion  ot  Our  Lord 
arranged  in  dramatic  form 
for  several  readers  and  congregation, 
available  in  all  four  Gospels 
for  use  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Good  Friday 

-write  for  free  sample- 
St.  Gregory's  Episcopal  Church 
1200  Seminole  Rd  ,  Muskegon,  Ml  49441 


SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpits  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
 (505)  525-0416  


jEspanol  Rdpido! 





Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S.,  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids .  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  1 25  W.  2nd 
Ave..  Denver.  CO  80223.  Call  1  •800-622-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


Cloisonne  Church  Emblem 

CLOSE  OUT 

Lapel  Pin  $2*Q£  -  $  .70/ea 


Charm  -  $  -70/ea. 

Purse       $2^«Q  -  $  .70/ea. 

Minimum  Order  $30 

Order:  PAN  ASIA  PRODUCT  CO. 
P.O.  Box  49182 
Atlanta,  GA  30359 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 
AT  HOME  WITH  A  COMPUTER! 


t  i1 
I 


20  services  you  can  perform  for  your  I 
community  from  your  home.  No  experi-  I 
ence  necessary — easy  lo  leant.  We  pro- 1 
vide  training  and  computer.  For  FREE  | 
explanation  cassetle  and  literature  call: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  4091 


SPREAD  THE  WORD  I! 

The  Hymnal  1982  is  now  available  in 

•  ••  BRAILLE  ••• 

Of  St.Lukf's'BraMsts 
<J]  fT}     410  Qrand Avenut 
^ZJ  Wauktgan,  IL.  60085 
1-70S-662-70S1 


ORIGINAL  ICONS 
Hand  painted  by  master  Russian  Orthodox 
tconographer.  Old  Style  &  New  Style  icons 
in  various  sizes.  Special  commissions.  Free 
catalog.  Collection  of  30  icon  drawings  by 
iconographer,  $5.00  (U.S.),  Holy  Rosary 
Apostolate.  27  John  St  N,  (Dept.  EP),  Zurich, 
Ont,  Canada  NOM  2TO. 


The  Paul  Morgan  Academy, 
a  not-for-profit,  incorporated  by  3  Episcopalians, 
seeks  to  empower  parents  everywhere  to  enhance, 
at  negligible  expense,  the  literary  education  of 
their  children  through  computer  delivered  reading 
programs.  We  need  BENEFACTORS  so  we  can 
create  Authoring  &  Delivery  programs  &  add 
content  Can  you  help?  Info?  1-817-735-1733. 


Most  BRITISH  CATHEDRALS  and 
large  CHURCHES  sell  their  own  custom 
designed  LEATHER  BOOKMARKS 
in  their  bookstore  or  gift  shop. 
WHY  SHOULDN'T  YOURS? 

Information  Irom  :  800-466-4648 
Ameropean.  68  S.  TpKe.  Rd..  Wallinglord,  CT  06492 


0\  Episcopal  Women's  Caucus! 

The  feminist  voice  In 
the  Episcopal  Church  - 
theologically,   spiritually    &  politically 
For  Information:  EWC 
Box  5172  Laurel,  MD  20726 


Good  Sound  is  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 

Klay  Anderson  Audio  Inc. 

PRO  TIUDIO  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  IS  YEARS 

801-272-1814 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
'  Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
Lapel  Pins  t  Medallions  -  Charms 
|Call  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  515-573-8265 1 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  1 1  th  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA   5050 1 1 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift  Relocation  Service 
will  reduce  your  moving  cost  at  least  40%  on 
moves  within  the  Continential  U.S.  For  information 
and  a  free  estimate  call  Pam,  CORD  northAmerican 

1-800-873-2673 

C^Z  northAmerican. 


VAN  LINES/ AGE  NT 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PR  A  YER  AND 
LECTIONARY  TEXT  FOR  IBM,  APPLE  II 
AND  MACINTOSH  COMPUTERS 

For  word  processing, 
planning,  and  more 
Software  Sharing  Ministries 

2020  N.  Fremont  St. 
Tacoma  WA  98406  206-756-7980 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  the  I 
Hawaiian    Islands  without  high 
costs  and  crowds.  Write  AKAMAI 
'  BED&  BREAKFAST,  172  Kuumete 
I  Place.  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call:  1  -800-642- 1 

1 5366       PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE. 


SEEK  JUSTICE  WITH  INTEGRITY 

FOR  LESBIANS,  GAY  MEN 

&  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

For  information  write  to: 
Integrity,  Inc.      PO.  Box  19561 
Washington,  DC  20036-0561 
Or  phone:  718-720-3054 


HOLY  EUCHARIST  I  &  II  STILL  AVAILABLE. 
Dress  up  the  Mass  with  the  Year  A  Propers: 

Introits;  Alleluia,  Offertory,  Communion  verses 
based  on  present  lectionary.  Music  included. 
For  free  sample,  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
EPISCOPAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
30  GLENWOOD  AVENUE 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY  12603  914-452-2712 


ATT:  Churches,  Schools,  Organizations, 
100%  Profit.  Practically  sells  itself.  Have 
repeat  sales.  Sell  Sunflower  dishcloths  to 
build  your  treasury  or  send  children  to 
camp,  etc.  Sangamon  Mills,  Inc.  Box  467, 
Cohoes,  NY  12047. 


HOLLIMAN 

associates 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P.O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(615)896-0263  (717)236-0367 


VOYAGE  INTO  ENGLAND 

Explore  historical  and  literary  England  on  a  com- 
!  fortable  canal-boat.  Ancient  towns,  lovely 
I  country  and  famous  sites  are  uniquely 
accessible  from  2,000  miles  of  peaceful 
waterways.  Four  guests  enjoy  the  personal 
attention  of  skipper.historian.  (Ph.D.  Harvard) 
S645  weekly,  all  meals  included. 

England  Afloat.  Box  20S3E. 
Springfield,  Mast.  01  tot.  Tele  413-562-9296. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

relating  to  the  Anglican  /  Episcopal 
Church  bought  and  sold.  Send  $1  lor 
catalog  of  selections  from  extensive 
stock. 

THE  ANGLICAN  BIBLIOPOLE 

858  Church  Street 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 
(518)  587-7470 


ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAFT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limned 
of  England 
SILVERSMITHS  AND 
EsiaMahMMgca  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  make  the  highest  quality  Church  SDver  and  Metal 
Work  including  Altar  Crosse,  Chalices.  Cibona,  Vase  etc. 

Custom  made  or  to  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS,  AVAILABLE  FROM 
A.  Edward  Jones  Limited.  St.  Dunstan  Works, 
Pemberton  Street.  Birmingham,  England. 

Incorporating  Blunt  St  Wrav  ot  London 
Tel:  021-236-3293 


Church  Si 


ignsj 

From  the 

J.M.  STEWART 

Ctirporution 

America's  Church  Sign  Company 
800-237-3928 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  JAMES  OF  JERUSALEM 

Daily  Intercessory  Prayer 
"EXPECT  MIRACLES" 

Send  prayer  requests  to 

Rev.  Martin  L  Bowman 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church 

P.O.  Box  605,  Long  Beach,  N.Y.  1 1561 


BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOC. 
Provides  money  for  book  grants  to 
parish  libraries  &  clergy.  Send  requests 
stating  whether  personal  or  parish  grant, 
reason  for  request  and  endorsement 
from  your  Bishop  to:  BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
c/o  The  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Maguire,  224 
Flourtown  Road,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
PA  19462. 


STAINED  GLASS 
"SUNCATCHERS" 
Episcopal  Church  Emblem 
H  an  oc  rafted  —  5"x5%"— $  15.00  pp. 
ECW-The  Nativity  and  St  Stephen's 
159  S.  2nd  St.,  Newport,  PA  17074 
Proceeds  to  support  ECW  mission  work 

Bulk  prices  available 


MOVING?? 


Call  Carla  Rabon 
at  800-749-9333 

Armstrong  Transfer  &  Storage 
Company,  Inc. 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbndge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


ENGLAND  Sell-catering  flats  and  col- 
V0UR  WAY      |ages  fn  England  and  Scot- 

/^jlt\     'an(^  ^enl      vvee'<  or 

longer.  Hundreds  ol  choices, 
London  and  throughout  the 
country  All  arrangements 
made — plane,  car,  train  Catalogue  $3.00 1 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P.O.  Box  707  Wayne.  PA  19067.  (215)  687-8933. 


School  Partner/Church  Partner 
Save  time  and  money  with  profeuional  church 
and  day  school  management  software  systems  for 
any  sized  facility  and  every  administrative  budget 
—  written  by  Episcopalians.  Track  attendance 
and  programs.  Complete,  confidential  records. 
Billing  —  your  way.  Grades/progress  reports/ 
report  cards.  Lending  library.  Accounts  payable, 
payroll,  general  ledger  plus  more!  Church  soft- 
ware and  school  software.  Free  demo  or  tutorial 
to  churches. 

Summit  Systems  Inc. 
Suite  121  -  16  Berry  Hill  Road 
ColumbU.SC  29210 
USA  Call:  803-798-9749  Fax:  803-731-0349 


ARTISTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN 
IN  STAINED  CLASS 
SINCE  1857 


P.O.  Box  291 
Philmont,  NY  12565 
518-672-7267 


StitcAut  £we/l 

FCriFMASTlCAL  S  gUMICA  MEELIOKM 

P.O.  Ax  792,  SattA  OdeanA,  M  03662  (508)255-0)82 


FAX  YOUR  AD 

Day  or  Night  to  Episcopal  Life 

MARKETPLACE  TWO 
1-215-564-6336 
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IN  REVIEW 


This  Bible  guide 
may  be  the  last 
you'll  need  to  own 


The  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary: 
Volume  1,  A-C 

David  Noel  Freedman,  editor-in-chief 
Doubleday,  1,232  pp., 
$60  (each  volume) 

By  J.  Gerald  Janzen 

If  you  need  to  consult  an  authoritative, 
up-to-date,  multi-volume  Bible  dictionary, 
this  is  the  one.  What  Hastings  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  was  in  its  time,  and  what 
Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (four 


volumes  and  supplement)  has  been  since 
1962-76,  the  six-volume  Anchor  Bible  Dic- 
tionary may  be  until  the  millennium. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  focus  has  not 
changed  since  Interpreter's.  A  page-by-page 
check  of  entries  in  A-C  shows,  of  course,  an 
overwhelming  number  of  common  entries. 
But  Anchor  has  added  many  places  and 
persons  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  yet  im- 
portant in  the  ancient  world  up  through  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  as  well  as  articles  on 
such  contemporary  topics  as  history  of 
American  schools,  of  Oriental  research,  and 
computers  and  biblical  studies. 

The  choice,  length  and  approach  of  many 
articles  reflects  shifts  in  contemporary  schol- 
arly interest  and  methods,  toward  archeol- 
ogy and  the  social  sciences,  for  example, 
Interpreter's  entries  on  architecture  and  art 
total  35  columns;  whereas  the  Anchor  entry, 
art  and  architecture,  takes  up  120.  Con- 
versely, there  are  fewer  entries  on  word  and 


All  New  to  Give  or  Keep 

The  bright  new  logo  -  an  Indian  motif  highlighting  our 
responsibility  for  the  environment  -  and  featured  at  the 

1991  General  Convention - 
is  now  available  in  a  variety  of 
jewelry,  a  handsome  tote  bag 
and  a  mug... gifts  that  will 
be  treasured... or  as  special 
treats  for  yourself. 

TOTE  BAG 

Bright  golden  yellow  with  the  logo 

in  turquoise  and  sienna.  Sturdy 

canvas,  sewn  to  last,  long  handles, 

handy  outside  pocket.  12"  x  12"  x  5" 

base.  $16.95  Plus  postage 

and  handling 

HANDSOME  MUG 

Superior  quality,  1 2  oz.  cream  color 
mug  with  bright  new  logo  in 
turquoise  and  sienna  is  certain  to  be 
a  conversation  piece  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  mugs  you'll  ever  own 

or  give.  $6.95  plus  postage 

and  handling 

Attractive  Jewelry  Accessories  for  Men  and  Women 

All  jewelry  features  logo  in  turquoise,  sienna  and  silver  on  burgundy  background. 


CUFF 
LINKS 

$5.50 


Long  wearing  silver  finish 


$4.50 


TIE  TACK 

for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  tack 

$3.50 


WOMEN'S 
ACCENT  PIN 

To  grace  any  jacket, 
blouse,  or  sweater 

$3.00 


Silver  finish  -  wear  with 
men's  shirts  or  ladies'  blouse 


MEN'S  LAPEL  PIN 

Perfect  touch  with 
any  suit  or  jacket 

$3.00 


Non-allergenic  mountings 


EARRINGS 


$5.50 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send:   Tote  Bag(s)   Tie  Tack(s)   Women's  Accent  Pin 

 Cuff  links   Tie  Bar(s)   Earrings  (pierced) 

 Men's  Lapel  Pin   Mug(s)   Earrings  (clip-on) 

'Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  plus  postage  and  handling. 
Do  not  send  money. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip  


concept  studies.  Interpreter'sentrieson  back- 
sliding, carnal  and  creation  have  not  reap- 
peared, but  abortion  and  adultery  are  new 
entries.  The  shift  is  vividly  illustrated  in  that 
Interpreter's  offers  a  four-column  entry  on 
the  religious  category,  communion 
(koinonia),  and  a  three-column  entry  on 
congregation/assembly;  whereas  Anchor 
offers  a  14-column  entry  on  community  in 
which  koinonia  becomes  a  sociological  cat- 
egory. The  entries  on  biblical  criticism  in 
Anchor  dramatically  signal  recent  develop- 
ments. 

The  editors  wonder  whether  this  may  be 
the  last  printed  large  Bible  dictionary,  its 
successors  becoming  electronic,  constantly 
updated,  and  accessed  through  personal  com- 
puters. If  such  is  the  millennium,  Anchor  is 
a  worthy  meantime  guide.  But  don't  sell 
your  Interpreter's.  Like  the  11th  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  some  of  whose 
humanistic  articles  were  never  excelled  in 
later,  more  scientifically  oriented  editions, 
Interpreter's  will  at  many  points  offer  what 
Anchor  has  chosen  not  to. 

J.  Gerald  Janzen  is  professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Christian  Theological  Seminary 
in  Indianapolis. 


watch... 


Programs  of  interest  on  the 
VISN-ACTS  cable  channel 
and  Home  Box  Office  pre- 
mium channel,  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  and  commer- 
cial networks.  Times  listed 
are  Eastern  Standard. 

That  All  May  Be  One: 

An  Ecumenical  Prayer  Service 

VISN-ACTS 
Jan.  17:  7  p.m. 

Episcopalians,  other  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox  and  evangelical  Christians 
gather  in  prayer  at  St.  John  the  Divine  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  wor- 
ship and  pay  tribute  to  "oneness"  at  the  start 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

America  Undercover 
"Confronting  Evil" 
HBO 

Jan.  19: 10  p.m.  Repeated  Jan.  21,  26,  31. 
Victim/offender  mediation  is  a  way  for  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  emotional  suffering.  "Confronting  Evil" 
is  a  documentary  of  three  victims  of  violent 
crime  who,  afterviewingthe  original  program, 
expressed  a  compelling  need  to  confront  the 
criminals  who  had  horribly  altered  their  lives. 

O  My  God 

"Live  Call-in  Specials" 

VISN-ACTS 

Jan.  21:  midnight;  Feb.  11:  4  p.m. 
One-hour  call-in  specials  hosted  by  the  Rev. 
Miles  O'Brien  Reily  of  San  Francisco  to  help 
people  see  through  their  momentary  excla- 
mation —  "O  My  God"  —  to  a  recognition  of 
the  God  present  in  their  experience  of  life. 


Church 
Calendar 

January 

%  6  The  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord 

11-13  BuildingCommunity  in  Churches,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Cost:  $295-350  tuition;  $1 25  room 
&  board;  $65  commuter.  Contact:  Alban  Insti- 
tute, 4125  Nebraska  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016;  800-457-8893. 

14-17  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Breaking 
Barriers  to  Growth,  Evergreen  Conference 
Center,  Evergreen,  Colo.  Cost:  $375.  Contact: 
Evergreen  Conference  Center, 2942 Evergreen 
Parkway,  Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439; 
303-674-9744. 

+ 18  The  Confession  of  St  Peter 

19-28  Clergy  Development  Institute,  Duncan 
Conference  Center,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  Cost: 
$900-990  tuition;  $490-600  room  &  board. 
Contact:  Alban  Institute,  4125  Nebraska  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016;  800-457-8893. 

21-  24  Violence  in  America:  A  Call  to  Conver- 
sion, Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  Cost:  $245.  Contact: 
Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250, 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  28793;  704-692-9136. 

22- 23  Linking  Faith  &  Daily  Life,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Cost:  $175-210.  Contact:  Alban  Insti- 
tute, 4125  Nebraska  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016;  800457-8893. 

+  25  The  Conversion  of  St  Paul 

February 

1-3  BLADE  Conference,  Duncan  Conference 
Center,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  Contact:  Marc  Jones, 
Office  of  Black  Ministries,  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017;  800-334-7626,  or  212-922-5214. 

1-  5  Conflict  Management  in  Churches,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Cost:  $435-490  tuition;  $90-190 
room  &  board;  $90  commuter.  Contact:  Alban 
Institute,  4125  Nebraska  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016;  800457-8893. 

+  2  The  Presentation  of  Our  Lord 

2-  9  Conference  on  Religious  Life,  Duncan 
Conference  Center,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  Con- 
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tact:  Richani  Johns,  701  Don  Mills  Road,  #2505, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M3C 1R9,  Canada. 

9-12  Executive  Council  meeting  at  Center  for 
Development  in  Ministry,  University  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake,  Mundelein,  111.  60060. 

11-13  'Tossibilities"ConferenceforCollege- 
Age  People,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific.  Cost$25.  Contact:  Alda  Marsh  Mor- 
gan, CDSP,  2451  Ridge  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94709;  510-204-0720. 

17-  20  Episcopal  Urban  Caucus  Annual  As- 
sembly, Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact:  The  Rev.  Ed 
Rodman  or  Ann  Marie  Marvel;  617-482-5800. 

18-  20  Consortium  of  Endowed  Episcopal 
Parishes  Annual  Conference,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Contact:  Nancy  Deppen,  P.O.  Box  164, 
Wellfleet,  Mass.  02667;  508-349-7790  or  508- 
349-3107  (fax). 

19- 20  The  Inviting  Church:  Ministering  to 
New  Members,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Cosf:  $175- 
210.  Contact:  Alban  Institute,  4125  Nebraska 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20016;  800- 
457-8893. 

19-21  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Fishers  of 
Men,  Evergreen  Conference  Center,  Ever- 
green, Colo.  Cosf:  $325.  Contact:  Evergreen 
Conference  Center,  2942 Evergreen  Parkway, 
Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439;  303-674- 
9744. 

+  24  Ash  Wednesday 
+  25  St  Matthias 

27  Caring  Evangelism  Workshop,  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Cost:  $35-45.  Contact:  Kent  Ray,  504-751-2116. 

March 

10-14  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Advanced 
Power  Ministry,  Evergreen  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Evergreen,  Colo.  Cos<:$425.  Contact:  Ever- 


green Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen 
Parkway,  Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439; 
303674-9744. 

+  19  St  Joseph 

+  25  The  Annunciation 

27  Caring  Evangelism  Workshop,  All  Saints' 


Episcopal  Church  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Cost:  $35- 
45.  Contact:  Sally  Blackburn,  407-647-3413. 

April 

+  4  Passion  Sunday 
+  8  Maundy  Thursday 


e  sources 

This  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

Planning  Your  Marriage  Service.  A 

69-page  book  covers  every  aspect 
of  the  service,  music,  possible  read- 
ings and  all  the  choices  to  be  made 
for  a  wedding  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Includes  a  pull-out,  four- 
page  checklist  to  record  all  deci- 
sions. Cost:$5.95  from  Morehouse 
Publishing,  871  Ethan  Allen  High- 
way, Suite  204,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
06877;  203431-3927. 

Bible  Study  with  Sojourners.  A  se- 
ries of  12  Bible  study  audio  tapes 
from  Sojourners communityfeatures 
Daniel  Berrigan  (Zechariah),  Bill  Wylie- 
Kellermann  (Colossians),  Calvin 
Morris  (Mark  and  Luke),  Reaves 
Nahwooks  (Native  American  perspec- 
tives on  Scripture),  Joan  Chittister 
(Luke)  and  Joan  Brown  Campbell 
(Ephesians).  Other  tape  series  cover 
the  church  as  prophetic  community, 
racial  justice  and  cultural  pluralism, 
economics  and  values,  gender  and 
power  and  more.  Cosf;  $7  to  $12. 


Call  for  a  brochure:  Sojourners,  Box  29272, 
Washington,  D.C.  20017;  202-636-3637. 

Can't  We  All  Just  Get  Along?  Subtitled  "A 
Manual  for  Discussion  Programs  on  Racism 
and  Race  Relations,"  this  booklet  contains 
discussion  outlines,  descriptions  of  model 
programs  and  annotated  bibliography  and 
background  readings.  Cost:  $3  from  Study 
Circles  Resource  Center,  P.O.  Box  203, 
Pomfret,  Conn.  06258;  203-928-2616. 

Hear  Their  Cries:  Religious  Responses  to 
Child  Abuse.  A  video  documentary  cover- 
ing the  role  of  clergy  and  lay  leaders 
comes  with  study  guide  and  set  of  25 
audience  brochures  titled  "What  you 
need  to  know  if  a  child  is  being  abused 
or  neglected."  The  48-minute  video  in- 
cludes interviews  with  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian clergy  and  secular  professionals,  sto- 
ries of  adult  survivors  and  a  dramatic  vignette 
demonstrating  response  to  a  disclosure.  Cosf; 
$129  to  purchase;  $60  to  rent  from  Centerfor 
the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  vio- 
lence, 1914  N.  34th  St.,  Suite  105,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104;  206-634-1903. 

Welcome!  Tools  and  Techniques  for  New 
Member  Ministry.  How-to  manual  by  consult- 
ant Andrew  Weeks  spells  out  complete  greet- 
ing ministry  program  including  procedures  to 
track  newcomers'  first  12  months,  11  sample 
forms,  welcoming  brochures  and  pamphlets. 
Cosf;  $15.95,  plus  $3.50  handling,  from 
Alban  Institute,  4125  Nebraska  Ave.,  N.W., 


Washington,  D.C.  20016;  800-457-2674. 

Dry  Bones  Dance.  Mark  Heard's  Christian 
music  about  sin,  grace  and  responsibility  in 
a  fallen  world,  death  and  resurrection  is  both 
sad  and  rollicking.  His  folksy  style  features 
Cajun  accordion  and  fiddle.  Cost:  $9.98 
tape,  $13.98  CD  from  The  Other  Side,  300 
W.  Apsley  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144. 

Hunger  1993:  Uprooted  People.  The  third 
annual  report  on  the  state  of 
world  hunger  from  Bread  for 
the  World  devotes  special 
attention  to  refugees  and 
homeless  people.  The 
204-page  report  in- 
cludes charts,  tables, 
bibliographies  and  a  se- 
ries of  short  articles  suit- 
able for  parish  study  and  dis- 
cussion programs.  Cost:  $12.95 
from  Bread  for  the  World,  802  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20018;  202- 
269O200. 

Ministry  and  Mission.  A  75-minute  audio- 
cassette  captures  the  humor,  poignancy 
and  commitment  of  Exec  utiveCouncil's  1991 
report  to  General  Convention  in  Phoenix. 
Includes  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning's  address  challenging  the  church. 
Studyguide  in  preparation.  Cosf; $8.95 from 
Episcopal  Parish  Services,  815  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  800-334-7626  or 
212-922-5412. 
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Boys'  Schools 


Coeducational  School 


Boys'  School 


Women's  School 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

College  preparatory 
curriculum 

Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

Strong  religious  life 

Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

Daily  work  program 

500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

Box  E 

Arden,  NC.  28704 
(704)  684-6232 


Preparing 
college-bound 
students  from 

Minneapolis 
to 

Madrid. 

Now  in  our 
135th  year! 


SHATTUCK- ST.  MARYS  SCHOOL 
P.O.  Box  218 
Faribault,  MN  55021 
(800)  421-2724 

Coed  •  College  Preparatory 
Episcopal  •  Boarding  &  Day 
Grades  6-12 


ST.  JOHN'S 
MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Family  Atmosphere 
Boys  Boarding  Grades  5-12 
"A  Change  For  The  Better" 
Salina,  KS  913-823-7231 


Coeducalional  School 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
919-8394100 


THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 


i6  Stony  Brook  combines  first-rate  education 
with  a  most  excellent  presentation  of  the 
biblical  faith.  It  teaches  young  people  not 
only  how  to  think,  but  how  to  shape  their 
vision  and  values  according  to  Christian 
ideals.  It's  a  happy  and  wholesome  place." 

—  Right  Rev  Alden  M.  Hathaway 
Bishop,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  on 
daughter  Melissa's  experience 


Founded  in  1922 
Independent  college  preparatory  •  Boarding  and  day,  grades  8-12 

for  more  information,  write  or  call 

THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 
Stony  Brook,  New  York  11790 
(516)  751-1800 
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Come  to  church  for  worship, 
prayer,  aerobics,  CPR,  jazz... 


By  Lucy  Germany 


HOUSTON 

The  family  room  in  the  household  of 
faith.  Seven-day-a-week  church. 

However  you  refer  to  it,  the  family 
activity  center  of  the  4,000-member  St. 
Martin's  Episcopal  Church  translates 
into  something  for  everyone. 

"Back  by  popular  demand"  reads  the 
flier  publicizing  the  defensive-driving 
class.  "Something 
new  and  really 
fun"  proclaims  the 
"jazz  for  teens" 
handout. 

Any  day  of  the 
week  at  St. 
Martin's  activity 
center  you  can  find  all  or  some  of  the 
following:  people  in  art  classes,  women 
working  on  needlepoint,  a  group  doing 
aerobics  in  a  fully  equipped  workout 
room,  joggers  on  the  upper-level  track, 
teens  playing  basketball,  little  kids 
woodworking  and  learning  how  to  use 
carpenter's  tools,  a  group  practicing 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  or 
reviewing  gun  safety  for  hunters.  All  of 
these  affordable  activities  (average  $45 
per  class)  are  taught  by  professionals. 

"This  has  been  a  haven  for  me,"  says 
Dick  Barker,  74,  a  former  heart  patient 
and  30-year  member.  "I'm  here  every 
morning  walking  around  the  track." 

At  a  recent  coffee  hour,  two  men 
who  had  never  spoken  to  one  another 
suddenly  exchange  greetings:  "How  is 
Sam  doing  with  'heel'?"  "Charlie  sits 
very  well,  but  he  doesn't  quite  get 
'stay'."  The  link  between  these  men  is 
the  dog  obedience  class. 

Todd  Fitzgerald,  a  recent  college 
graduate  in  charge  of  the  junior  high 
program,  says  he  has  had  to  expand  his 
definition  of  ministry  since  coming  to 
St.  Martin's  eight  months  ago. 

"I  never  thought  programs  like  these 
could  be  classified  as  ministry,  that  dog 
obedience,  for  example,  could 
strengthen  Christian  ties,"  says 
Fitzgerald.  "But  all  of  these  programs 
break  down  barriers  and  bring  people 
together." 

The  programs  are  in  addition  to  the 
full  menu  of  gatherings  that  are  the 
backbone  of  any  church  —  worship, 
Bible  study,  discussion  groups,  steward- 
ship meetings. 

"We  incorporate  all  the  major 
components  of  ministry  in  our  seven- 
day-a-week  program,"  says  the  Rev. 
Claude  Payne,  rector:  "service,  worship, 
evangelism,  education,  pastoral  care 
and  stewardship." 


St  Martin's,  Houston,  hums  with 
activity  seven  days  a  week.  Anne 
Morley  (right)  directs  the  aerobics 
class  (below),  while  dog  owners  and 
their  pets  participate  in  obedience 
school  and  a  youngster  plays  in 
pre-school  day  care. 


Far  from  lying  dark  and  empty 
during  the  week,  St.  Martin's  hums  with 
activity  daily.  The  activity  center  is  a 
necessary  counterweight  to  the  sheer 
size  of  the  parish. 

"In  a  church  this  large  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  person  may  come  in  to 
worship,  and  then  walk  out  without 
having  said  anything  to  anyone,"  says 
Kathy  Buck,  director  of  the  activity 
center  for  2  1/2  years.  "Activities  are  an 
opportunity  to  get  people  into  the 
church  and  at  a  level  that  is  not  threaten- 
ing. 

Church  and  family  life  are  strongly 
complementary,  Buck  notes.  "People 
who  meet  under  such  informal  circum- 
stances are  better  equipped  to  relate  to 
one  another  when  the  setting  is  more 
formal." 

The  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  activity 
does  have  its  pitfalls  but,  Buck  notes, 
most  can  readily  be  dealt  with:  the 
classic  argument  about  who  is  picked 
for  what  position  on  the  basketball 
team,  a  coach's  call  on  a  play. 
Undergirding  all  activities  is  a  Christian 
sense  of  fair  play  and  respect  for  the 
rules.  "We  emphasize  sportsmanship  as 
a  Christian  principle,"  Buck  notes. 

"How  can  you  separate  your  religious 
convictions  from  your  everyday  behav- 
ior? Everything  we  do  is  based  on 
Christian  moral  and  ethical  standards. 
We  take  religion  out  of  the  Bible  and 
get  it  into  their  lives." 

In  a  way  it  is  a  yuppie  church.  It 
wouldn't  work  in  all  neighborhoods. 
But  it's  a  viable  response  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  middle-class 
suburban  Houston  community. 

St.  Martin's  has  done  its  groundwork 
well.  Within  the  spirit  of  play  and 
fellowship  is  an  equally  powerful  spirit 
of  Christian  caring  and  sharing.  A 
wicker  basket  invites  people  to  give 


food  for  the  hungry.  Banners  made  in 
the  Sunday  school  classes  proclaim 
Jesus  as  Lord.  And  Kathy  Buck  is  one 
of  those  remarkable  church  resources  — 
a  caring  individual  who  listens  compas- 
sionately to  the  aches  and  sorrows  of 
many  of  the  flock. 

The  daily  human  dramas  run  from 
petty  to  serious.  A  man  comes  into  her 
always  open  office,  dazed  because  he 
still  can't  believe  he's  lost  his  middle- 
management  job.  He  tells  Buck  with 
painful  hesitation,  "I've  been  laid  off." 
There,  it's  out.  He  feels  better.  Friendly 
counseling  and  sympathetic  listening  are 
important  factors  in  the  center.  Though 
always  careful  to  distance  herself  from 
any  suggestion  of  being  a  professional, 
Buck  listens  when  listening  is  appropri- 
ate and  directs  those  who  need  profes- 
sional counseling  to  the  rector  or 
another  of  the  five-member  clergy  staff. 

"In  a  metropolitan  area  where  so 
many  people  come  and  go,  a  place  is 
needed  to  develop  roots,"  notes  Payne. 
"A  seven-day-a-week  church  with  many 
active  programs  and  ministries  opens 
countless  opportunities  for  engage- 
ment." He  sees  the  activity  center  as  a 
response  to  secularized  society,  which 
has  "moved  to  compete  with  the  church 
on  Sunday.  This  is  our  counterattack." 

Unlike  many  large  churches,  St. 
Martin's  does  not  include  a  day  school, 
preferring  to  focus  on  a  wider  variety  of 
programs  to  reach  a  broad  spectrum  of 
people.  The  closest  it  comes  is  a 
preschool-through-kindergarten  day 
care  for  its  young  families. 

"It's  really  like  one's  own  home," 
says  Buck.  "People  can  wear  jeans  and 
T-shirts,  hang  their  art  work  on  the 
walls,  meet  their  friends,  bring  their 
favorite  things  to  eat." 

Because  the  center's  services  are 
offered  at  a  modest  one-time  member- 
ship fee  ($5  for  church  members,  a  bit 
more  for  non-members),  many  from  the 
surrounding  suburban  neighborhoods 
participate.  A  number  of  them  then 
appear  at  other  functions  and  many  — 
including  several  of  the  professional 
teachers  —  find  their  way  onto  the 
church's  rolls.  Others  report  to  Buck 
that  their  newly  found  sense  of  Christian 
fellowship  has  led  them  to  new  levels  of 
participation  in  their  own  churches. 

Jim  Wayland,  65,  chair  of  the  parish 
visitation  committee,  calls  the  center  "a 
definite  aid  in  recruiting  members  for 
the  church. ...  We  aren't  just  selling  the 
steak,  we're  selling  the  sizzle." 

St.  Martin's  plans  to  expand  the 
center,  Payne  says,  accommodating  an 
ever-greater  multitude  of  people's 
needs. 

The  motto  of  St.  Martin's  is  strongly 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  center:  "Large 
enough  to  celebrate,  small  enough  to 
care."" 

Lucy  Germany  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  lives  in  Houston. 


Absalom  Jones:  Episcopal  Church's  first  black  priest 


by  David  E.  Sumner 


"Set  us  free,  O  heavenly  Father,  from  every 
bond  of  prejudice  and  fear;  that,  honoring  the 
steadfast  courage  of  thy  servant  Absalom 
Jones,  we  may  show  forth  in  our  lives  the 
reconciling  love  and  true  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God,  which  thou  hast  given  us  in  thy 
Son  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ;  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen. " 

Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  recognized  and 
commemorated  the  Rev.  Absalom  Jones  as  it 
first  black  priest.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  in  1795 — six  years  after  the  first 
General  Convention — and  to  the  priesthood 
in  1804.  The  1973  General  Convention 
added  his  name  as  an  optional  feast  on 
February  1 3,  the  date  of  his  death  in  1818. 


He  taught  himself  to  read 
and  knew  the  New  Testament 
at  an  early  age. 


Jones  and  his  friend,  Richard  Allen,  were 
the  founders  of  St.  Thomas  African  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  As  the  new  nation's  first  African 
church,  the  founders  sought  and  found  "moral 
and  material  assistance"  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George 
Washington,  according  to  historian  Milton  O. 
Sernett.  Later  the  congregation  affiliated 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  and  became  St.  Thomas  African 
Episcopal  Church. 

Jones  was  born  a  slave  in  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  on  November  6,  1746.  He  taught 
himself  to  read  and  knew  the  New  Testament 
at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  sixteen,  Jones' 
owner  sold  him  to  a  Philadelphia  store  owner 
where  he  worked  as  a  clerk.  The  owner 
allowed  Jones  to  work  for  himself  in  the 
evenings  and  keep  his  extra  earnings.  Jones 


married  another  young  slave  in  1 766  when  he 
was  twenty.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty-eight, 
Jones  had  purchased  a  house  and  his  own  and 
his  wife's  freedom. 

During  this  time,  he  met  Richard  Allen, 
and  they  became  lay  preachers  for  the  black 
members  at  St.  George's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Today's  United  Methodist  Church 
was  once  called  the  "Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  with  which  the  congregation  was 
affiliated.  Jones'  and  Allen's  active  evan- 
gelism met  with  great  success  and  the 
church's  black  membership  multiplied. 
Blacks  segregated  in  balcony 

Alarmed  church  leaders  decided  to  segre- 
gate the  blacks  and  require  them  to  sit  in  an 
upstairs  balcony,  which  they  had  recently 
completed.  As  the  story  goes,  one  Sunday 
white  ushers  interrupted  Jones  and  Allen 
during  their  prayers  before  worship  and 
asked  them  to  move  to  the  segregated 
balcony.  Both  refused,  and  the  ushers  force- 
fully carried  them  out. 

"We  had  not  been  long  upon  our  knees 
before  I  heard  considerable  scuffling  and  low 
talking,  wrote  Richard  Allen  in  his  auto- 
biography. "I  raised  my  head  up  and  saw  one 
of  the  trustees...having  hold  of  the  Rev. 
Absalom  Jones,  pulling  him  up  off  his  knees 
and  saying,  'You  must  get  up — you  must  not 
kneel  here.'  Mr.  Jones  replied,  'Wait  until  the 
prayer  is  over.'  With  that  he  (the  trustee) 
beckoned  to  one  of  the  other  trustees  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  came  and  went  over  to 
William  White  to  pull  him  up.  By  this  time  the 
prayer  was  over,  we  all  went  out  of  the  church 
in  a  body  and  they  were  no  more  plagued  with 
us  in  the  church." 

Jones,  Allen  and  other  members  of  the 
Methodist  congregation  left  and  organized 
the  Free  African  Society,  which  served 
widows,  orphans,  the  sick  and  met  other 
humanitarian  needs  among  the  city's  slaves 
and  former  slaves.  Under  Jones'  and  Allen's 
leadership,  the  society  later  built  and 
organized  a  church,  St.  Thomas  African 


Letter  to  Good  Shepherd  House 


There  were  times  that  I  did  not  know  where 
I  was  going  to  be  during  the  day  except  for  on 
the  streets.  About  three  years  ago  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Good  Shepherd  House. 
Thanks  to  the  G.S.H.  I'm  on  the  right  road 
again.  It  has  given  me  somewhere  to  sleep, 


eat,  shower  and  even  something  to  do  during 
the  day.  I  thank  God  for  the  G.S.H.  and 
everyone  that  has  something  to  do  with  this 
organization.  It  has  truly  been  a  refuge  for 
me. 

Celia 


EVENTS 


January  9  and  10, 7  p.m..  The  Gifts  of  St 
Nicholas,  three  mystery  plays  accompanied 
by  period  music  presented  by  the  Folger 
Concert  at  the  National  Cathedral.  Tickets 
required.  For  more  information  call  (202) 
537-6237. 


NOTE...A  NEW  DATE  for  the  Boar's 
Head  Festival  at  St.  Mary's,  Kinston... 
JANUARY  10. 

The  Re-Creation  of  Self  workshop  at 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  Augusta,  Georgia, 
January  22-24,  conducted  by  Martha  Niske. 

"Re-creation  of  self  is  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  our  lives  creating  in  us 
a  new  heart." 

Participants  are  asked  to  wear  comfortable 
clothes  and  shoes. 

Martha  Niske  holds  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  leisure  services  and  studies  from 
Florida  State  University.  She  is  director  of 
activity  therapy  with  a  Georgia  psychiatric 
hospital 

Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645, 
Augusta,  Georgia  30916-5645,  (706) 
798-5201. 

The  Strength  of  Powerlessness:  A  retreat 
for  people  in  recovery  at  Convent  of  St. 
Helena,  Augusta,  Georgia,  February  19-21, 


conducted  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Colqhoun, 
OHC. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Colqhoun,  who  led  a 
1 2 -step  retreat  at  the  convent  last  spring,  is  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  His 
ministry  has  included  extensive  experience  in 
hospital  chaplaincy. 

Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645, 
Augusta,  Georgia  30916-5645,  (706) 
798-5201. 


February  2 1  -28— Women  of  Vision  Train- 
ing Presenters  and  a  GATES  presentation, 
presented  by  the  Episcopal  Church  Women 
at  Kanuga  Center.  For  further  information, 
contact  Gay  Gamage,  (5 1 8)  584- 1 733. 

March  12-14— Hearts  on  Fire,  Youth 
Leadership  Conference.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Howe,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Central 
Florida,  will  be  keynote  speaker.  Contact 
Ridgecrest  Conference  Center,  Box  128, 
Ridgecrest,  NC  28770,  for  further 
information. 


Seed  Time:  A  silent  retreat  for  Lent, 

March  26-28,  conducted  by  Sr.  Elsie,  OSH, 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645, 
Augusta,  Georgia  30916-5645,  (706) 
798-5201. 


Church,  which  was  dedicated  on  July  17, 
1 794.  Allen  called  it  America's  "first  African 
church  or  meeting  house"  in  his  auto- 
biography. 

"We  then  held  an  election,  to  know  what 
religious  denomination  we  should  unite 
with,"  he  wrote.  "At  the  election  it  was 
determined  there  were  two  in  favor  of  the 
Methodists,  the  Rev.  Absalom  Jones  and 
myself,  and  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  majority  carried." 
Affiliated  with  new  church 

Jones  decided  to  remain  with  the  congre- 
gation and  affiliate  with  the  newly  established 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
Allen  remained  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  until  1816,  when  he  joined  with  other 
black  Methodists  to  form  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  (AME)  Church.  In 
October,  1794,  at  its  annual  convention,  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  approved  the 
congregation's  petition  for  membership.  The 
church's  name  became  St.  Thomas  African 
Episcopal  Church. 


...never  lost  his  deep  con- 
viction that  faith  and  social 
action  go  hand  in  hand. 


Absalom  Jones  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  on  August  16,  1795,  by  Bishop 
William  White,  who  was  also  rector  of 
Philadelphia's  historic  Christ  Church  and  one 
of  the  first  three  bishops  consecrated  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

St.  Thomas  Church  grew  from  250  to  500 
members  in  its  first  year.  In  his  recently 
published  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Robert  Prichard  called  St.  Thomas  "a  busy 
center  of  activity."  It  boasted  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  black  women's  groups  (the 
African  Friendly  Society  of  St.  Thomas, 
1 793),  a  men's  group  ( 1 795)  and  a  school.  By 
1 8 1 5,  it  was  the  second  largest  congregation 
in  the  diocese. 

During  his  minstry,  Absalom  Jones  never 
lost  his  deep  conviction  that  faith  and  social 
action  go  hand  in  hand.  He  founded  schools 
for  his  people  and  helped  in  their  distress  and 
poverty.  He  denounced  slavery  and  warned 
the  oppressors  to  "clean  their  hands  of 
slaves."  But  it  was  his  constant  visitations, 
friendship,  and  mild  manner  that  made  him 
beloved  by  his  own  flock  and  community.  He 
died  on  February  13,  1818. 

Congregations  are  urged  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  Absalom  Jones,  who  took  a 
gigantic  step  toward  building  a  church  with 


"neither  Jew  nor  Greek. ..slave  nor  free  man 
...and  one  body  in  Jesus  Christ." 

David  E.  Sumner,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  journalism 
professor  and  freelance  writer  who  lives  in 
Muncie,  Indiana.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
The  Episcopal  Church's  History:  1945-1985 
and  a  former  diocesan  editor. 


A  good  tip:  Tithe 

by  Matthew  Stockard 

Pretend  for  a  moment  or  two  that  it's  a  very 
special  day,  perhaps  a  birthday  or  anniversary. 
As  part  of  the  day's  celebration,  you've  been 
taken  to  your  very  favorite  restaurant.  The 
meal  is  wonderful.  The  staff  which  waited 
upon  your  table  knew  that  it  was  a  special 
time  for  you,  and  made  extra  effort  to  ensure 
that  your  meal  was  all  the  more  pleasant.  The 
meal  draws  to  a  close,  and  the  check  comes. 
Your  host  looks  at  it,  grins  (or  frowns)  a  bit, 
and  begins  to  do  a  mental  calculation  for  the 
tip.  Perhaps  your  host  produces  one  of  those 
little  wallet  cards,  a  "tip  table",  to  assist  in  the 
calculation.  Gazing  at  the  little  columns  of 
numbers,  your  host  says,  "that  was  really 
wonderful  service,  I  think  we'll  leave  20%." 
A  few  bills  and  some  change  go  under  a  plate, 
and  you  leave  the  restaurant,  happy  and 
contented. 

Tipping,  of  the  sort  I  just  described,  is  an 
accepted  custom,  a  norm  of  social  behavior. 
One  gives  to  the  individual  who  waited  upon 
one's  table  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
meal.  We  tip  to  convey  our  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  service  which  helped  make  our 
meal  such  a  nice  experience.  The  standard  tip 
today  is  figured  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
bill— usually  15  to  20%. 

Oftentimes,  when  I'm  in  a  restaurant  and 
look  around  me  at  all  of  the  tips  lying  about,  I 
wonder  why  people  have  trouble  with  the 
idea  of  the  tithe.  A  tip  represents  a  greater 
percentage  than  a  tithe  (tithe  means  1 0%-the 
first  ten  percent  of  what  we  have).  Only  a 
precious  few  people  I  know  treat  God  as  well 
as  they  treat  their  waiter.  In  fact,  most  people 
fail  to  give  as  much  as  3%  of  their  income  to 
God.  We  probably  do  this  unthinkingly — it's 
easier  to  continue  to  give  that  same  old  $  1 0  a 
week  of  $50  a  month  than  it  is  to  sit  down  and 
figure  out  the  proportion  of  the  gifts  we  are 
given  that  we  pledge  to  return  to  God. 

I  encourage  you  to  break  the  habit  of 
simplistic  giving  this  year.  Give  to  the  church 
con 't  on  page  G 


"If  the  rector  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
these  wax  spots  off  the  floor,  the  service  would 
be  called  the  'Epiphany  Feast  of  Blights!" 
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Market  Street  saints 


by  Ann  Scott 


One  afternoon,  several  weeks  before 
Christmas  I  gained  a  new  perspective  on  life. 
I  learned  what  it  was  like  to  be  an  invisible. 

This  "aha!"  happened  when  I  found  myself 
crumpled  on  a  Market  Street  sidewalk,  half 
leaning  on  a  building.  For  unknown  numbers 
of  minutes  I  fought  to  take  in  enough  oxygen 
to  stay  conscious.  Nobody  who  was  anybody 
noticed. 

Shoppers  and  business  types  walked  around 
me  without  a  glance.  A  police  van  rolled  by 
without  hesitation.  Probably  hundreds  of 
people  on  that  busy  street  made  a  point  not  to 
notice  a  well-dressed  woman,  sitting  half- 
propped  against  a  building,  breathing  in  a 
shallow,  panicky  way. 


My  only  chance  was  help 
from  two  people  who  scared 
me. 


Suddenly  he  was  there,  an  old  man  who 
was  quite  possibly  the  dirtiest  person  I'd  ever 
seen.  He  stared  for  what  seemed  a  long  time. 
My  fingers  tightened  on  my  purse  (I  hoped 
unobtrusively).  "Need  help  getting  up?"  he 
said  finally,  reaching  out  a  hand.  I  nodded, 
but  he  was  too  frail  to  do  it  alone,  so  he 
shuffled  away  without  comment.  I  was  semi- 
relieved  and  went  back  to  focusing  on  yoga 
breathing  to  relieve  lung  spasms. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  he  was  back  with 
another  street  person.  This  time  a  younger, 
stronger,  somewhat  cleaner  woman.  She  was 
more  verbal  and  asked  me  what  was  wrong. 
"Sounds  like  pneumonia,"  she  said.  "Your 
cheeks  are  too  red."  (The  woman  was  abso- 
lutely right.  It  was  a  bacterial  pneumonia  that 
might  have  killed  me  it  left  untreated.) 

"Tell  us  when  you're  ready  to  get  up,"  she 
said.  "We'll  help."  They  walked  to  a  nearby 
concrete  ledge  and  sat  down. 

Many  more  "upright"  citizens  walked  by. 
After  the  first  quick  peek,  it  was  eyes  straight 
ahead  for  every  one  of  them.  My  only  chance 
of  getting  up  was  with  the  help  of  two  people 
who  scared  me.  I  was  getting  calm  enough  to 
realize  the  pavement  cold  was  beginning  to 
seep  in.  What  I  wanted  more  than  anything 
was  the  warmth  and  safety  of  my  car,  parked 
just  around  the  corner. 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MONTH  doesn't 
mean  bills  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Edwin  E.  Smith, 
rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  where  a 
popular  Jazz  Vespers  series  is  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month.  Canon  Smith,  who  has 
played  both  jazz  and  classical  music  on 
clarinet  ever  since  high  school,  was  joined  by 
the  "From  the  Heart"  trio  at  the  Advent 
service.  photo — Ede  D.  Baldridge 


So  I  called  them  over.  He  pulled  and  she 
pushed  and  I  was  upright,  first  try.  I  didn't 
want  to  insult  them,  but  I  could  see  they 
needed  money  so  I  asked  if  I  could  give  them 
some.  She  answered  by  saying  they  would 
walk  with  me  to  my  car.  I  worried  whether 
they  would  steal  it  once  I  opned  the  door,  but 
my  choices  were  limited.  When  we  got  to  the 
care  they  just  stood  there,  so  I  offered  them 
money,  again,  which  she  took  graciously  for 
both  of  them. 

I  drove  home  as  soon  as  I  had  enough 
energy  to  turn  on  the  engine.  Guardian  angels 
got  me  there.  Perhaps  they  also  reminded  me, 
during  the  time  the  car  inched  its  way  through 
a  traffic  jam,  of  a  Celtic  prayer  of  hospitality 
that  hung  next  to  my  parents'  front  door.  The 
ending  goes  this  way: 
Often,  often,  often, 
Goes  the  Christ 
In  a  Stranger  's  guise. 

It  is  after  Christmas,  and  thanks  to  two 
strangers,  one  doctor,  and  massive  antibotics, 
I  am  mostly  mended.  Several  observations 
come  to  mind  about  what  I  learned  from  my 
30-minute  sojourn  as  a  street  person. 

I  wonder  how  many  times,  much  like  the 
respectable  types  in  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  I  have  "passed  by  on  the  othe 
side"  to  avoid  someone  who  was  sitting  on 
the  street.  Probably  thousands.  Involvement 
is  too  risky  and  time-consuming  for  those  of 
us  who  are  over-busy  with  our  jobs  and 
homes  and  families. 

We  make  a  mockery  of  the  word  "commun- 
ity" when  we  only  mean  "those  with  whom 
we  are  comfortable."  Street  people  are  no 
more  generic  than  suburbanites  or  apartment 
dwellers.  Some  are  saints  and  some  aren't.  I 
give  thanks  for  the  homeless  Market  Street 
saints  who  noticed  that  this  woman  was  down 
and  almost  out. 

Ann  Scott  is  editor  of  the  Pacific  Church 
News,  publication  of  the  Diocese  of  Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted  by  permission. 


View  from  the  pew 


by  Peggy  Nash 


Quite  often  people  walk  into  a  church 
service  and  wait  for  something  to  "happen". 
An  uplifting.  An  insight.  Relief.  Like  the  rest 
of  us,  they  are  beset  by  someone  or  something 
which  they  carry  into  church,  and  because 
nothing  "happens",  they  carry  it  home  again. 

We  need  to  get  clear  about  this.  No  magic 
will  come  to  pass.  Holy  Occurrances  are 
scarce;  "happenings"  are  a  matter  of  personal 
effort  and  faith.  When  life  bends  me  down,  it 
becomes,  I  believe,  my  own  responsibility  to 
pray,  to  give  it  over  to  God  and  to  trust  that  in 
His  own  way,  He  will  help  me  to  stand  up 
straight  again. 

Sometimes  we  get  what  we  pray  for  which 
can  be  a  source  of  adrenolin  all  day.  Or 
sometimes  answers  come  and  are  not  recog- 
nized. In  time  it  becomes  clear  that  our  prayer 
was  answered,  but  it  was  of  His  design,  not 
exactly  what  we  prayed  for.  It's  hard  to 
understand  in  the  beginning  that  when  one 
has  prayed  for  inspiration  or  money,  for 
example,  one  instead  happens  across  a  special 
sunrise  or  meets  a  person  who  has  a  new  skill 
one  can  learn.  It  translates  into  inspiration 
and  money,  but  later. 

Staying  in  the  faith  takes  a  special  discip- 
line. For  example,  it's  Sunday  morning.  We 
get  up,  get  dressed  and  arrive  on  time. ..sit 
down  in  the  pew,  read  the  bulletin  and  try  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  the  day.  End  of  service, 
talk  to  a  few  friends,  go  out  for  brunch. 
Sounds  like  a  nice  Sunday,  but  "nothing 
happened"  we  say? 

Offering  prayer  and  receiving  direction 
requires  a  special  adjustment  to  our  everyday 
selves,  a  break  in  the  routine  thinking.  It 
requires  quieting  down.  Centering.  Focusin 
on  things  other  than  who's  there,  what  they're 
wearing  and  the  altar  flowers.  Separate.  Get 
into  conversation  with  God.  Read.  Confess. 
Focus  on  those  persons  our  life  affects. 


Trinity  Center  Calendar 

January 


6-7 

8-9 

8-9 

8-!0 

10-15 

15-16 

15-17 

15-  17 
16 

16-  18 

17-  22 
22-23 
22-23 
22-24 
22-24 
24-25 

26-  27 

27-  31 


4-  5 

5-  7 
5-7 
7-12 
12-13 

14-  16 

15-  17 
15-17 
17-19 
19-21 
19-21 
21-26 
26-28 
28-3/5 


NC  State  University  Cooperative  Ext  lunches 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 

St.  John's,  Wilmington 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 

Eiderhostel 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

St  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Vestry,  lunch 

St  James,  Wilmington 

Eiderhostel 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

St  Andrew's  Catholic,  Apex,  Youth 

St  James,  Shallotte 

ECW  Board  Meeting 

Cursillor 


February 


Eastern  AHEC-State  AHEC  Directors 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 
Blacknall  Pres.  Church,  Durham 
Eiderhostel 

Community  Bible  Study 

Eiderhostel  State  Meeting 

Girl  Scout  Council  of  Coastal  Carolina 

Lincoln  Middle  School 

Lincoln  Middle  School 

St  Paul's,  Smithfield 

St.  Andrews  Catholic  Church,  Apex,  Youth  Retreat 
Eiderhostel 

Christ  Church,  New  Bem 
Eiderhostel 


Glossary  for  church  vestry  reports 


TERM 

-  The  vestry  met  and  evaluated  the  situation. 

-  We  explored  all  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

-  A  great  deal  of  additional  work  will  be 
necessary  before  the  proposal  can  be  acted 
on. 

-  The  results  were  inconclusive. 

-  While  no  agreement  was  reached,  we  feel 
that  definite  progress  was  made  towards 
resolving  differences. 

-  It  is  suggested  that  the  wisest  and  most 
feasible  course... 

-  It  is  widely  accepted  that.. 

-  Therefore,  the  consensus  it... 

-  This  concludes  the  vestry's  appraisal  of  the 
situation. 

-  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  stimulate 
increased  interest  in  the  problem. 


MEANING 

-  Half  the  members  showed  up  and  talked  for 
a  while. 

-  Everybody  talked  a  lot. 

-  Nobody  understood  it. 

-  Nothing  was  accomplished. 

-  Nobody  budged  an  inch. 

-  This  is  what  I  think... 

-  One  other  person  agrees  with  me  that... 

-  A  couple  of  others  think  so  too. 

-  We  absolve  ourselves  of  all  future  respon- 
sibility. 

-  Let  someone  else  do  it  next  time. 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston 


Now  that  I  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  various 
churches,  I'm  more  aware  of  the  small 
services  given  for  my  benefit.  The  alcolyte 
looking  new  and  shiney  lighting  the  candles 
(with  behind  scenes  effort  from  his/her 
family).  The  altar  with  all  of  its  components 
ready  because  of  a  whole  ritual  observed  in 
the  time  honored  fashion  by  some  faithful 
parishioners...the  building  warm  and  prepared 
because  the  sextant  was  on  the  job.. .and  the 
choir  in  tune  and  ready  because  of  faithful 
rehearsals.  Special  effort  has  been  made  for 
us  to  be  welcomed  to  our  parish,  and  now  we 
enter  and  wait  for  that  something  to 
"happen." 

But  what  do  we  bring  to  this  day?  Are  we 
willing  to  leave  our  street  personality  at  the 
door  and  become  a  student  of  the  Teaching? 
A  certain  vulnerability  must  ensue.  We  are  all 
powerless.  It's  a  difficult  concept,  but  true. 
You  and  I  can't  make  a  tree,  stop  a  war, 
change  a  mind  or  fly.  But  we  can  read,  learn 
and  look  at  others  with  kindness.  The 
"happenings"  will  follow.  , 

Peggy  Nash  attends  St.  James, 
Wilmington. 


EPIPHANY  STAR 


Gleaning  update 

Gleaning  in  North  Carolina  has  been  going 
on  full  force  since  June  of  '92.  As  of  mid- 
October,  over  700  people  had  participated  in 
gleaning  approximately  130,000  pounds  of 
produce.  Although  most  of  the  gleaning  took 
place  in  the  Triangle  area,  gleaning  was  also 
done  in  the  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville 
areas. 

A  YamJam  gleaning  was  held  in  the  late 
autumn  in  Benson.  Of  the  127  participants, 
many  came  from  churches  in  our  diocese. 


elebrationof f  nildren 

1^       CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  ^^^^ 
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Beaux  arts  in  the  Big  City 


by  Wynne  Overton 


Not  long  ago,  my  mother  and  I  went  to 
New  York  City.  My  mother  sings  with  a 
diocesan  choir,  Schola  Cantorum.  They  were 
invited  (for  the  second  consecutive  year)  to 
sing  at  the  Missa  Gaia  (Earth  Mass),  a 
celebration  of  Saint  Francis'  Day  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine.  Schola 
Cantorum  was  the  only  southern  choir  to  be 
so  honored. 

Saturday  night  we  went  to  a  rehearsal  of 
the  Missa  Gaia.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  it  and 
to  be  able  to  look  around  the  cathedral 
without  a  crowd.  Later  that  night,  we  listened 
to  Samuel  Burke,  the  organist  and  director  of 
Schola  Cantorum,  play  the  organ  in  the 
chapel  of  General  Seminary.  Sam  has  also 
composed  many  pieces  of  music  used  by 
choirs,  including  ours. 

Early  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the 
cathedral.  I  listened  to  the  practice  some  and 
then  wandered  around  all  of  the  chapels.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  it  was  time  to  start.  The 
service  was  amazing.  The  choir,  made  up  of 


The  following  excerpts  were  taken  from  an 
article,  "Where  Are  the  Children  Going?",  by 
Richard  Hass. 

Why  are  the  young  people  leaving  our 
church?  How  can  they  find  our  message 
irrelevant  if  it  is  the  message  of  Christ? 

It's  simple.. .Going  to,  or  working  in  our 
churches  is  not  enough.  And  our  kids  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  the  difference  between 
words  and  action.  They  know  the  message  is 
important,  but  they  want  to  see  it  lived  out.  If 
it  is  not  they  become  disillusioned  and  they 
leave  at  the  first  opportunity... 

The  aging  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a 


The  1993  Camp  Trinity  season  will  be 
approaching  shortly! 

Below  are  the  dates  for  the  1993  camp 
season.  Please  note  several  camps  are  a  day 
shorter  due  to  the  school  districts  closing  a 
few  days  later  in  June. 

We  are  in  hopes  of  moving  the  distribution 
of  camp  brochures  up  to  mid-January  this 


For  those  readers  that  are  more  interested 
in  the  spelling,  punctuation,  or  typographical 
errors  than  they  are  in  the  content  of  this 
publication,  we  have  built  in  misteakes 


one  hundred  fifty  voices,  sang  wonderful 
music,  and  made  church  a  very  different  and 
interesting  experience.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
service,  the  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral 
were  thrown  open  and  every  animal  from 
elephants  to  algae  and  pigs  to  orangutans 
processed  in  and  were  blessed. 

Paul  Winter,  a  famous  jazz  musician,  is 
one  of  the  artists-in-residence  at  the  cathe- 
dral. His  jazz  group  is  called  the  Paul  Winter 
Consort.  Mr.  Winter,  along  with  Paul  Halley, 
a  jazz  keyboardist,  wrote  the  Missa  Gaia. 
They  combined  musical  elements  ranging 
from  Gregorian  chants  to  jazz  to  African 
tribal  beats.  At  one  point,  the  women  were 
singing  the  "Ubi  Caritas"  while  the  men  sang 
a  Zulu  chant. 

All  in  all,  I  had  a  great  time  hearing  the 
music.  I  only  hope  when  my  mother  goes 
back  next  year,  I  will  be  able  to  return  with 
her! 

Wynne  Overton,  14,  a  member  of  St. 
Thomas,  Ahoskie,  is  a  freshman  at  Ridge- 
croft  School. 


natural  consequence  of  years  in  which  our 
youngsters  have  been  a  low  priority.  Unless 
we  change  it,  most  of  our  churches  will  soon 
literally  die  off. 

Yes,  it  is  easier  to  consume  our  time  that  we 
dedicate  to  God  with  committees,  Sunday 
services,  building  funds,  church  budgets, 
politics,  and  socializing.  Dealing  with  God's 
children  isn't  very  antiseptic.  It  makes  people 
uncomfortable. ..churches  that  are  acting 
realize  the  future  of  the  church  will  someday 
be  entrusted  to  these  youngsters.  They  make 
sure  they  know  that  they  are  a  high  priority... 


coming  year.  Brochures  will  be  sent  to  1992 
campers  and  will  be  available  at  all  Episcopal 
churches  in  East  Carolina.  Please  be  looking 
for  the  brochure  soon  and  register  early  since 
many  camps  fill  up  in  a  few  weeks.  We  look 
forward  to  another  great  summer  in  1993. 

C.T. 


through-out  the  paper  for  your  benifit. 

from  Christ  Church  Centrum,  Hope  Mills, 
but  it  applies  to  CrossCurrent  as  well. 


COOPER  PARHAM 


Province  IV 

Youth  Ministry  Network 

Cooper  Parham  of  St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  and 
Carol  Taylor  attended  the  Province  IV  Youth 
Ministry  Network  meeting  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  recently.  They  joined  over  forty 
other  youth  leaders  from  fifteen  dioceses  to 
discuss  youth  ministry  in  this  province.  This 
was  an  educational  meeting  and  excellent 
dialogue  and  planning  for  upcoming  youth 
events  both  provincially  and  nationally.  C.T. 


Solitude,  such  a  blessing 


By  Lucy  Talbott 


A  friend  recently  gave  me  a  splendid  little 
book,  and  I  recommend  it  to  you:  Anne 
Wilson  Schaef,  Meditations  for  Women  Who 
Do  Too  Much.  (I  believe  men  could  enjoy  it, 
too.) 

One  of  those  meditations  caught  my  atten- 
tion particularly  at  this  time  .  .  .  our  task  as 
spiritual  people  needs  to  shift  to  include  some 
fallow  refueling  time.  Creating  unscheduled 
empty  space  may  take  some  practice,  but  is 
well  worth  the  effort  and  discipline.  Equally, 
creating  time  and  space  in  which  to  be  alone 
are  a  necessary  part  of  regeneration.  It's  to 
that  dimension  that  Schaef  speaks. 

Solitude 

You  will  find  that  deep  place  of  silence 
right  in  your  room,  your  garden  or  even 
your  bathtub. 

--Elizabeth  Kubler-Ross 

"Solitude  is  such  a  blessing!  Everyone 
needs  time  alone.  Often  we  are  fearful  of  time 
alone,  because  there  is  no  one  for  us  to 
encounter  but  ourselves.  How  comforting  it  is 
to  go  to  ourselves!  How  much  like  returning 
home  to  an  old  friend  or  lover  after  having 
been  away  too  long  visiting  places  that  felt 
foriegn  and  unfamiliar. 

Our  solitude  is  one  of  the  pleasures  that 
only  we  can  arrange.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
we  regenerate  through  our  time  with  our- 
selves. We  have  the  right,  and  we  have  the 
power.  If  we  do  not  model  respect  for  our  own 
need  for  solitude,  our  children  will  never 
learn  that  they  deserve  their  time  alone. 

Let  me  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
more  soothing  than  the  sound  of  running 
water,  even  if  it  is  only  in  my  bathtub." 

The  Rev.  Lucy  Talbott  is  rector  of  St. 
Paul  's-in  -  the  -  Pines,  Fayetteville. 


Need  a  clergy  carry-all? 

Brand  new,  still-in-the-box  clergy 
Carry-All  (black)  from  CM.  Almy  & 
Son.  Original  cost  $82,  will  sell  for  $65 
and  pay  shipping  to  purchaser.  Contact 
Gary  Fulton,  P.O.  Box  257,  Bath,  NC 
27808,(919)923-0021. 


'Pass  it  on ' 


by  Carol  Taylor 


The  Senior  High  Diocesan  Youth  Event 
was  held  on  All  Saints  weekend  at  Trinity 
Center.  The  center  was  packed  with  158 
teenagers  from  across  East  Carolina.  The 
theme  of  the  weekend  was  "Pass  it  On."  On 
Friday  evening,  the  event  was  opened  with 
"A  Great  Parade"  where  we  learned  of  many 
of  the  saints  of  the  past  and  present.  The 
lagoon  was  the  site  of  over  1 00  candle  boats 
being  launched  with  prayers  lifted  for  those 
we  remembered  in  need  or  in  thankfulness. 
We  focused  on  the  journey  of  saints  and 
reflected  upon  our  journey  during  the 
weekend. 


CLOWNING  AROUND  at  the  Senior  High 
Diocesan  Youth  Event  was  Bess  Harrell,  St. 
Paul's,  Edenton. 


Saturday  was  filled  with  a  festive  spirit 
with  a  variety  of  carnival  activities  for  groups 
to  participate  in  around  Trinity.  We  held  a 
variety  of  workshops  such  as  social  issues, 
sexuality,  etc.  Gala  outdoor  activities  were 
held  in  the  afternoon  ranging  from  pumpkin 
painting  to  volleyball,  crafts,  soccer  to 
basketball.  Saturday  evening  and  throughout 
the  weekend,  we  were  blessed  with  the  joyful 
music  and  a  concert  by  Fran  McKendree  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  Fran's  music  continues  to 
be  a  favorite  of  DYE!  Sunday,  we  closed  with 
an  uplifting  Eucharist  for  our  weekend 
together. 

Many  thanks  go  to  Andy  Atkinson  and  Kay 
Swindell,  conference  coordinators  and  the 
design  team.  They  did  a  wonderful  job  with 
the  program. 

Carol  Taylor  is  Youth  Coordinator  for  the 
diocese. 


Be  at  war  with  your  vices,  at  peace  with 
your  neighbors,  and  let  every  new  year  find 
you  a  better  person.         Benjamin  Franklin 


Tithe  con't  from  page  E 

in  proportion  to  what  God  has  given  you.  The 
standard  tip  of  15%  is  given  to  a  waitress  or 
waiter  in  thanksgiving  for  service  at  one 
meal.  The  biblical  tithe  is  10%  and  is  offered 
to  God  in  thanksgiving  for  the  gift  of  life. 

Is  a  good  meal  more  appreciated  than  a 
good— and  eternal — life? 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Stockard  is  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Beaufort. 


DEADLINE 

Deadline  for  material  submitted  to 
Crosscurrent  is  the  25th  of  the  month 
(five  week  lead  time).  Material  submit- 
ted  should  be  typewritten,  double 
spaced  and  all  photos  identified  with 
name  and  return  address  on  the  back. 


Where  are  the  children  going? 


Camp  Trinity 


1993 
CAMP  TRINITY 
SCHEDULE 


Camps 

No.  of  days 

Dates 

Rising  grades 

Explores  I 

(6  days) 

June  11-16 
(Fit-Wed.) 

6-8 

Senior  High  Conf. 

(6  days) 

June  18-23 
(Fri.-Wed.) 

9-12 

Adventurers 

(5  days) 

June  25-29 
(Fii-Tues.) 

Aliases 

Discoverers  1 

.  (6  days) 

July  2-7 

(Fit-Wed.) 

3-5 

Explorers  II 

(7  days) 

July  9-15 
(Fri.-Thurs.) 

7-9 

Discoverers  II 

(7  days) 

July  17-23 
(Sat-Fri.) 

4-6 

Explorers  III 

(7  days) 

July  25-31 
(Sun.-Sat.) 

7-9 

Discoverers  III 

(7  days) 

August  3-9 
(Tues.-Mon.) 

4-6 

Discoverers  IV 

(7  days) 

August  11-17 
(Wed.-Tues.) 

4-6 

Misteake  Policy 
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THE  RECTANGULAR  FLOOR  PLAN  of  St.  Thomas  is  several  feet  out  of  square  and  the 
building  was  placed  by  error  in  the  right-of-way  for  Craven  Street.  The  eight  inch-square  floor 
tiles  were  laid  in  sand  so  burials  could  be  made  under  the  church  floor  as  was  the  English  custom. 

photos — Ede  Baldridge 


St.  Thomas  con't  from  page  A 

leadership  of  the  Rev.  Webster  Simons,  Jr.,  to 
serve  sixteen  small  churches  in  rural  northeast 
North  Carolina.  Serving  with  him  were  the 
Rev.  Wendy  Raynor,  the  first  woman  priest  in 
the  entire  state,  the  Rev.  Charles  Shulhafer, 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Kelly  and  a  loyal  group  of  lay 
readers  and  retired  clergy.  The  Rev.  Webster 
Simons  nurtured  the  Coalition  churches  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  practice  and  worship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  during  this 
period,  when  many  struggled  with  a  new 
prayer  book,  new  hymnal,  new  ways,  that  an 
"up-state"  visitor  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "1 
came  down  here  to  this  old  church  and  not 
only  are  they  using  Rite  II,  but  they  have  a 
woman  priest!" 

When  the  Coalition  was  disbanded  in 
1 987,  the  Rev.  John  Bonner,  a  "retired"  priest 
native  to  Beaufort  County,  came  to  St. 
Thomas  as  priest-in-charge.  It  was  due  to  his 
vision,  and  under  his  guidance,  that  the 
communicants  of  St.  Thomas,  small  in 
number  but  with  a  large  measure  of  courage, 
took  the  leap  in  faith  that  resulted  in  the 
calling  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gary  Fulton.  To  the  best 
of  knowledge,  for  the  first  time  since  its 
inception  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  St.  Thomas  Church  had  its  first 
resident  priest  with  no  financial  support  from 
either  crown  or  diocese. 

Resident  priest's  impact  immediate 

When,  in  July  of  1988,  Gary  and  Martha 
Fulton  moved  to  King  Street  in  Bath,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fulton  became  the  only  resident  clergy- 
man in  town.  The  impact  on  this  small 
community  was  immediate,  favorable,  and 
beneficial.  Marty  Fulton  is  employed  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Bath's  town 


manager.  The  number  of  those  regularly 
worshiping  at  St.  Thomas  has  increased  from 
eight  or  ten  to  fifty  plus.  Due  to  the 
recreational  nature  of  the  community,  that 
number  swells  to  over  a  hundred  at  Easter, 
and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  other  Holy 
Days.  Giving  has  doubled  twice  over. 

St.  Thomas  takes  seriously  its  commitment 
to  the  diocese  and  the  National  Church.  In 
1 992, 37.5%  of  St.  Thomas'  budget  was  given 
to  the  support  of  the  diocese  and  thirteen 
outreach  ministries.  The  rector  is  a  member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese. 
Five  parishioners  serve  on  four  diocesan 
groups.  In  addition,  Josie  Hookway  has  on 
two  occasions  served  as  a  nursing  instructor 
in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Nablus,  West  Bank, 
Palestine.  Sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  she  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Volunteer  in  Mission  program  of  the  National 
Church.  In  April  of  199 1 ,  Dr.  Jim  and  Muffy 
Bowman  served  a  term  at  St.  Jude's  Hospital 
on  St.  Lucia.  They  plan  a  second  trip  in 
February,  1993.  Carolyn  and  Joe  Murrow 
celebrated  Christmas  1992  at  a  Christian 
orphanage  in  Fegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
Large  number  of  "friends" 

Plans  for  an  ambitious  restoration  and 
building  program  are  well  underway.  A 
kitchen  and  small  refectory  will  be  added  to 
the  Noe  Building.  An  enclosed  colonial 
garden  with  provision  for  the  interment  of 
cremains  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Wendy 
Raynor,  previously  mentioned  in  this  article 
as  North  Carolina's  first  woman  priest. 
Needed  restorative  work  that  will  include  air 
conditioning  is  planned  for  the  church 
building  itself. 


THE  ALTAR  AT  ST.  THOMAS 


St.  Thomas  enjoys  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  "friends"  of  the  parish  who,  while 
maintaining  membership  elsewhere,  often  in 
other  denominations,  worship  at  St.  Thomas 
while  in  residence  at  vacation  homes  along 
the  Pamlico  River.  In  addition,  almost  every 
service  counts  among  its  worshipers  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  yearly  visitors  to  Bath.  Thus 
St.  Thomas  serves  as  a  witness  for  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  indeed  the  wider 
Anglican  communion,  to  persons  from  places 
around  the  nation  and  world. 

The  communicants  of  St.  Thomas  are 
proud  of  its  history  and  responsible  to  it.  But 
St.  Thomas  is  very  much  a  progressive 
community.  To  quote  the  Mission  Statement: 
"We  are  an  active  community  of  faith  nur- 


tured in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  seeking  to 
grow  in  service  to  God,  where  all  people  are 
welcome  and  encouraged  along  theirjourney 
in  faith."  So  why  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  Bath,  North 
Carolina?  You'll  be  blessed! 

Elizabeth  Gilliam  is  a  member  of  St. 
Thomas,  Bath. 

Early  history  gleaned  from  an  unpublished 
work  entitled  A  History  of  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church,  Bath,  North  Carolina,  by 
Wilson  Angley  of  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources  (June,  1981). 


1703  PULPIT  BIBLE  AT  ST.  THOMAS 


Bishops'  Visitation  Schedule 

December  6 

-  St.  Philip's,  Southport 

December  13 

-  Bishop  Sanders  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 

December  20 

-  St.  John's,  Fayetteville 

January  3 

-  Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 

January  10 

-  Advent,  Williamston 

January  17 

-  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

January  24 

-  St.  Paul's,  Clinton 

January  31 

-  St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 

February  7 

-  Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington 

February  1 4 

-  Convention 

February  21 

-  Christ,  Elizabeth  City 

February  28 

-  St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 

March  7 

-  St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington 

March  14 

-  St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

March  21 

-  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 

March  28 

-  Trinity,  Lumberton 

April  4 

-  St.  James,  Wilmington 

April  11 

-  St.  James,  Shallotte 

April  18 

-  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 

April  25 

-  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 

May  2 

-  St.  Christ,  Hope  Mills 

May  9 

-  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

May  16 

-  Christ,  New  Bern 

May  23 

-  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

May  30 

-  Emmanuel,  Farmville 

June  6 

-  St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

June  13 

-  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

June  20 

-  St.  Christopher's,  Havelock 

June  27 

-  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

Bishop  Vache 

January  10 

-  St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

January  17 

-  Holy  Innocents,  Kinston 

January  31 

-  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

March  7 

-  St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 

March  21 

-  St.  Philip's,  Thomas  Landing 

March  28 

-  Grace  Church,  Lumberton 

April  11 

-  St.  Thomas,  Bath  and  St.  James,  Belhaven 

April  25 

-  Grace  Church,  Plymouth 

May  2 

-  St.  Augustine's,  Kinston 

May  9 

-  St.  John's,  Edenton 

May  30 

-  St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 
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The  110th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


(4 


Who  is  my  neighbor?" 

PROPOSED  CONVENTION  AGENDA 
February  11-13, 1993 
Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns 
Greenville,  NC 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 

12:00-7:30  p.m.  Registration,  Hilton  Front  Lobby 

11:00  a.m.  Foundation  meeting,  Hilton 

5:30  p.m.  Choir  rehearsal,  St.  Peter's  Church 

3:00-5:30  p.m.  Dialogue  sessions,  Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns 

5:30  p.m.  Social  hour,  Hilton  Inn 

8:00  p.m.  Festival  Eucharist,  St.  Peter's  Church 

(Bus  service  to  St.  Peter's  will  begin  at  7:15 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

6:30-8:45  a.m.  Breakfast  available,  Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns 

7:15  a.m.  Holy  Eucharist,  Hilton  Inn 

8:00  a.m.  Registration,  Hilton  Front  Lobby 

Opening  session  of  convention,  Hilton  Inn 
9:00  a.m.  Opening  prayers  and  Legislative  session 

10:30  a.m.  Coffee  break 

10:45  a.m.  Legislative  session  resumes 

12:00  noon  Noonday  prayers 


12:30  p.m.- 1:45  p.m.  Lunch  and  discussion 


p.m. 


p.m.) 


2:00-3:45 
4:00  p.m 
5:30  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 
until  8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m.  until 


Convention  resumes  -  "Break-out  sessions' 
Full  convention  resumes 
Convention  adjourns  for  day 
Hearings  on  resolutions,  budget,  etc. 
Choral  Evensong,  St.  Timothy's  Church 
Free  time 

Banquet  and  dinner  dance,  Hilton 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 


6:30-8:45  a. 
7:30  a.m. 
7:30  a.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

12:00  noon 


Breakfast  available,  Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns 

Standing  Committee  breakfast,  Hilton  Inn 

Deacons'  breakfast,  Hilton  Inn 

Final  session  of  convention,  Hilton  Inn 

Liturgy  of  the  Word:  Morning  Prayer 

Legislative  Session 

Liturgy  of  the  Table:  Holy  Eucharist 

Adjournment 


NOTE:  Nominations  for  diocesan  offices  must  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  Secretary  before  1:00  p.m.,  Friday,  February  7.  It  is  requested 
that  all  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  Secretary  before  3:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  February  11,  1993. 


NOMINATIONS 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DIOCESE 


The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig,  Sr. 

Rector,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston  (1985-present) 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council;  Standing  Committee  (president);  Trinity  Center 
Board  (chair);  Diocesan  Convention  Committee;  Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission;  Diocesan 
Consultant  to  Parishes;  Delegate  to  1 99 1  General  Convention;  instructor,  Diocesan  School  for 
Deacons;  Spiritual  Director  for  Cursillo. 

Nominator:  lo  Parrot  —  "He  has  a  certain  breadth  of  knowledge  and  experience  and  most 
importantly,  a  deep  spirituality  and  commitment  to  love  which  can  both  lead  this  diocese  and 
help  in  making  difficult  decisions." 


The  Rev.  M.  Johnson  Hagood,  II 

Rector,  St.  Peter's  by-the-Sea,  Swansboro 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Trinity  Center  Board;  Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission;  Stewardship 
Commission;  Department  of  Mission  (chair);  Spiritual  Director  for  Cursillo. 

Nominator:  Toni  S.  Sowell  —  "John  has  been  a  dedicated  servant  to  God,  parish  and  community 
for  well  over  thirty  years.  He  has  gained  good  structural  experience  through  the  military  and 
diocesan  experience  as  a  parish  priest.  He  is  well-respected  in  both  his  community  and  parish,  is 
willing  to  serve  both,  and  does  it  well.  I  believe  that  his  experience,  willingness,  and  dedication 
will  make  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Executive  Council. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Edwin  E.  Smith 

Rector,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Committee  on  Racism  (chair);  Executive  Council;  Finance  Committee; 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry;  Task  Force  on  Relocation. 

Nominator:  Julian  Fulton  —  "Canon  Smith,  who  is  already  serving  on  the  Executive  Council  as 
he  is  filling  an  unexpired  term,  will  continue  to  provide  the  able  and  committed  service  that  he 
has  provided  his  parish  and  the  diocese  in  the  past.  His  36  years  of  service  to  diocesan  and 
parochial  ministry  helps  us  to  look  forward  to  the  21st  century." 


Schuyler  ("Sky")  Bramley 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Stewardship  Commission 

Parish  Involvement:  Vestry  (senior  warden);  Building  Committee  (chair) 

Nominator:  The  Rev.  Richard  W.  Warner,  Jr.  —  "Sky  has  been  an  active  member  of  this  parish 
and  has  been  one  of  its  principal  leaders  during  our  building  program.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Bishop's  Committee  on  Stewardship." 
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Carl  S.  Ragsdale 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Convention  delegate;  Trinity  Cente  Board;  Stewardship  Commission; 
Finance  Committee,  Trinity  Center  (chair);  Personnel  Committee,  Trinity  Center  (chair). 

Parish  Involvement:  Every  Member  Canvas,  chair;  Adult  Education  facilitator;  Discovery 
Weekend  team  member. 

Nominator:  The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke,  Jr.  —  "Carl  Ragsdale  is  an  active,  committed  member  of 
St.  Anne's  parish.  In  addition  he  continues  to  give  considerable  time  and  energy  in  a  number  of 
diocesan  undertakings.  I  believe  this  range  of  experience  in  the  Church  and  his  clear  leadership 
ability  make  him  an  excellent  candidate  for  Executive  Council. 


DEPUTY  TO  GENERAL  CONVENTION 

The  Rev.  Phillip  C.  Craig,  Sr. 

Rector,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston  (1985-present) 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council;  Standing  Committee  (president);  Trinity  Center 
Board  (chair);  Diocesan  Convention  Committee;  Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission;  Diocesan 
Consultant  to  Parishes;  Delegate  to  1 99 1  General  Convention;  instructor,  Diocesan  School  for 
Deasons;  Spiritual  Director  for  Cursillo. 

Nominator:  William  C.  Vandevere  —  "I  believe  this  man's  heart  is  informed  by  the  Risen  Christ. 
He  will  represent  Christ  and  our  Church." 


The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke,  Jr. 

Rector,  St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Committee  on  the  Diaconate  (chair);  Commission  on  Ministry;  Clergy 
Salary  Study  Commission;  Standing  Committee;  Executive  Council;  Trinity  Center  Personnel 
Committee. 

Nominator:  Robert  T.  Swindell,  Jr.  —  "I  believe  that  Fr.  Cooke  has  the  worldly  knowledge  and 
the  spiritual  widsom  to  effectively  debate  the  issues  facing  our  Church.  He  will  be  an  excellent 
communicator  of  the  positions  and  beliefs  of  this  diocese.  The  last  convention  to  which  he  was  a 
deputy  was  left  open  ended,  therefore  it  is  important  that  there  be  continuity  in  the  membership 
of  the  East  Carolina  delegation." 


Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell,  Deacon 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Budget  and  Fiscal  Process  Committee  ( 1 992);  Committee  to  respond  to 
Bishop's  Address  ( 1 985);  Companion  Diocese  Committee  ( 1 985-1 987);  Diocesan  Convention 
Local  Reception  Committee  (1988);  Diocesan  Convention,  Local  Floor  Manager  (1989); 
Diocesan  Convention,  support  leader  (1993);  Executive  Council  (1990-1992);  Prison 
Commission  (1988-1 992);  Vocational  Deacon,  ordained  June  1 99 1 . 

Parish  Involvement:  Altar  Guild  (1970-1991);  Lay  reader  (1982-1991);  Organization  Task 
Force  (1987);  Outreach  Committee  (1989-1991,  1992);  Stewardship  Committee  (1983- 
1 990);  Stewardship  Registrar  (1983-1 990). 

Nominator:  W.T.  Gartman,  Jr.  —  "Jo  Ann's  qualifications  include  her  involvement  and 
commitment  in  the  diocese  and  her  parish  and  her  interest  in  the  wider  Church.  She  is 
committed  to  studying  and  prayerfully  considering  the  various  issues  which  the  General 
Convention  will  address  and  believes  that  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  should  be  applied  in 
making  those  decisions." 


The  Rev.  William  John  Bradbury 

Rector,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Commission  on  Ministry  (chair);  Cursillo  Spiritual  Director;  Camp 
Trinity  Session  Leader. 

Nominator:  Alice  W.  Lynch  —  "Bill  has  been  a  faithful  priest  in  East  Carolina  for  eight  years 
and  will  represent  the  diocese  well  at  General  Convention." 


The  Rev.  Paul  Hamilton  Fuller,  IV 

Rector,  St.  Paul's,  Wimington 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council  (1990-1992);  Stewardship  Commission  (1989- 
present);  Finance  Committee  (1990,  1991);  Parish/ Vestry  Consultant  (1990-present). 

Nominator:  Andrew  J.  Atkinson  —  "Ham  would  be  a  wonderful  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention  because  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  Church  today  and  yesterday.  Put  that  with 
the  joy  he  shows  for  his  Lord  and  you  have  an  unbeatable  combination.  I  highly  recommend  him 
for  this  position." 


The  Rev.  M.  Johnson  Hagood,  II 

Rector,  St.  Peter's  by-the-Sea,  Swansboro 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Trinity  Center  Board;  Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission;  Stewardship 
Commission;  Department  of  Mission  (chair);  Spiritual  Director  for  Cursillo. 

Nominator:  Jack  Grahling  —  "John,  in  his  relationship  with  his  Church,  has  done  a  remarkable 
and  committed  service.  His  real  love  for  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Church,  has  been  displayed  as 
well  as  his  sincere  and  deep  concern  for  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  He  would  sincerely  bring 
to  fruition  a  delegate  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  and  experience." 


The  Rev.  Russell  L.  Johnson 

Rector,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

Diocesan  Involvement:  University  of  the  South  Trustee;  Trinity  Center  Board;  Camp 


Committee  (chair);  Stewardship  Committee;  Executive  Council;  Diocesan  Conventioi 
Committee. 

Nominator:  Joseph  W.  Bennett  —  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  has  worked  hard  for  this  diocese.  H< 
has  served  us  well  in  various  parishes  and  on  numerous  committees.  He  knows  us  and  cat 
responsibly  and  fairly  represent  us  at  convention." 

The  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph 

Rector,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Committee  on  Racism 


Nominator:  Gwendolyn  T.  Hodges 
he  has  much  to  contribute." 


"Fr.  Joseph  is  a  very  versatile  and  involved  person.  I  fee 


Nominations  received  as  of  December  22,  1992. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  regarding  the  111th  Annual  Convention  of  th< 
Diocese  and  the  issue  of  justice 


WHEREAS,  the  Church  which  is  called  to 
be  a  community  of  compassion,  hope  and 
restoration  has  a  mission  to  fulfill  regarding 
victims  of  crime  and  criminals;  and 

WHEREAS,  prisons  stand  as  a  tragic 
reflection  of  society  and  ourselves  to  achieve 
community;  and 

WHEREAS,  prisons  survive  and  thrive 
because  of  an  adherence  to  the  alleged  value 
of  punishment  which  precludes  a  rational 
system  of  individual  and  community  protec- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS,  the  cries  for  retribution  heard 
throughout  this  land  are  cries  for  safety  and 
justice  and  for  relief  from  an  unworkable 


justice  system;  and 

WHEREAS,  love,  forgiveness,  and  recon 
ciliation  are  greater  needs  than  pumshmen 
and  retribution; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE 
SOLVED,  that  the  committees  and  officers  o 
the  diocese  responsible  for  planning  am 
preparing  for  the  sponsoring  of  the  1 1 1  tl 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Eas 
Carolina,  to  meet  in  February,  1994,  mak< 
plans  and  preparation  for  the  diocese 
gathered  at  that  convention,  to  discus 
restorative  justice  as  a  means  of  addressin 
the  problems  plaguing  our  current  system  o 
crime  and  corrections. 


Resolution:  "Celebration  of  Our  Human  Journey" 


WHEREAS,  our  beloved  God  has  created 
the  life  process  of  growth  and  change  and  has 
shown  through  His  Son  the  way  our  lives 
should  be  lived;  and 

WHEREAS,  over  25%  of  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  are  over  the  age  of  65 
and  over  56%  are  over  the  age  of  50  and  this 
age  group  is  growing  fast  both  within  the 
general  population  and  within  the  Church; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
ail  parishes  of  this  diocese  be  urged  to 


encourage  continuing  education  of  clerg) 
and  laity  in  aging  and  older  adult  ministries 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
month  of  May  be  proclaimed  as  a  period  oi 
thanksgiving  and  celebration  of  our  journe) 
through  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Gloria  Price,  chaii 
Commission  on  Ministry  With  The  Agin\ 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


Resolution  on  resolutions 


WHEREAS,  this  diocese  occasionally 
adopts  resolutions  that  are  "standing"  in 
nature,  i.e.,  they  remain  proposals  convention 
supports  into  the  future;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  corporate  memory  of 
convention  is  for  all  practical  purpose  depen- 


dent upon  delegates  who  attend  conventio 
yearly  or  who  serve  committees  or  who  wor 
on  diocesan  staff;  and 

WHEREAS,  convention  attitudes,  interest 
and  foci  do  change  over  time;  and 
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WHEREAS,  review  of  such  standing 
resolutions  periodically  would  serve  to  remind 
convention  of  our  chosen  responsibilities; 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that 
the  Bishop  of  East  Carolina  be  encouraged  to 
return  to  convention  for  review,  debate  and 


reaffirmation  or  defeat  those  standing  resolu- 
tions he  or  she  believes  would  serve  the 
memory  and  commitment  to  action  agreed  to 
by  this  diocese. 

The  Reverend  Russell  Johnson 


Resolution  on  blessing  of  friendship 


WHEREAS,  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
traditionally  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
the  blessing  of  rings,  water,  automobiles, 
buildings,  trees,  sewer  piping,  boats,  goats, 
toads,  indeed  all  manner  of  animals,  along 
with  all  manner  of  children,  sick  people, 
dying  people  and  parades,  new  homes,  vest- 
ments, candelabras,  and  congregations  to  say 
nothing  about  almost  everything  else  under 
the  sun  (or  is  it  Son);  and 

WHEREAS,  such  blessing  conveys  the 
grace  of  hope  that  what  is  blessed  may 


somehow  be  influenced  for  good;  and 

WHEREAS,  people  do  come  to  the  church 
seeking  the  church's  blessing  on  their  relation- 
ships with  one  another, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that 
this  diocese  go  on  record  as  being  supportive 
of  the  blessing  of  friendship  between  two 
persons  and,  furthermore  be  it  resolved,  that 
the  diocesan  Liturgical  Commission  develop 
a  suitable  form  for  such  blessing. 

The  Reverend  Russell  Johnson 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

YOUTH  COMMISSION 


To  the  Bishop  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina: 

The  diocesan  youth  program  continues  to 
flourish.  The  conference  offerings  for  the 
youth  of  the  diocese  during  the  past  year 
included:  Two  New  Beginnings  weekends, 
two  Happening  weekends,  the  Senior  High 
Diocesan  Youth  Event,  the  Junior  High  Dio- 
cesan Youth  Event  and  the  Diocesan  Youth 
Convention.  All  of  these  conferences  were 
filled  to  capacity.  The  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  also  continued  its  tradition  of 
sending  the  largest  contingent  to  the  week- 
long  Winterlight  conference  at  Kanuga. 

In  addition  to  the  youth  conferences,  we 
filled  the  Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth 
conference.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  J. 
David  Stone  as  the  conference  leader.  If  the 
conference  is  any  indication  the  Lord  is 
raising  up  a  lot  of  new  adult  leaders  for  youth 
ministry  in  our  diocese. 

Carol  Taylor  continues  to  do  an  excellent 
job  as  Youth  Coordinator.  Carol's  skills  and 
expertise  have  been  critical  during  this  year 
of  transition  in  youth  ministry.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  mention  all  of  the  adults  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  talent  to  make 
this  year  a  success.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  for  their  service  as  conference 
coordinators: 

Youth  Convention  1992:  The  Rev.  Chris 
Mason  and  Holly  Mason 

Junior  High  DYE:  The  Rev.  Scotty  Brock 

Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth:  Cookie 
Cantwell 


Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event:  The  Rev. 
Andy  Atkinson  and  The  Rev.  Kay  Swindel 

Winterlight:  Cookie  Cantwell 

New  Beginnings:  Powell  Bland 

Happening:  Cookie  Cantwell 

I  would  like  to  offer  special  thanks  to  the 
Youth  Commission,  a  group  of  youth  and 
adults  elected  from  the  diocese  to  plan  and 
lead  the  various  programs.  The  youth  commis- 
sion's commitment  and  dedication  to  our 
Lord  and  to  one  another  has  enabled  them  to 
share  their  faith  with  other  youth  in  the 
diocese  and  continue  the  high  quality  of 
youth  ministry  in  this  diocese. 

The  past  year  has  provided  several  oppor- 
tunities for  members  of  our  youth  program  in 
ministry  beyond  the  diocese.  Powell  Bland 
introduced  New  Beginnings  to  the  Diocese  of 
Oklahoma.  Cooper  Parham  served  as  our 
representative  to  Province  IV.  Cookie 
Cantwell  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  design 
team  for  the  week-long  Episcopal  Youth 
Event  which  will  take  place  this  summer  in 
Amherst,  Massachusetts.  We  hope  to  continue 
our  involvement  outside  the  diocese  by  send- 
ing fifteen  youth  to  the  Episcopal  Youth 
Event. 

The  youth  program  in  the  diocese  is  well 
established.  The  new  Youth  Commission  will 
have  the  challenge  of  developing  a  theme  for 
the  new  year  and  designing  programs  that 
will  incorporate  the  theme.  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  can  incorporate  two  events  into  our 
existing  program.  We  plan  to  attend  an 
acolyte  festival  in  a  neighboring  diocese  so 
that  we  can  host  an  acolyte  festival  in  our 


diocese  in  the  future.  We  also  plan  to  work 
with  those  who  have  begun  a  migrant  youth 
camp  at  Newton  Grove  and  explore  the 
possibility  of  engaging  in  this  exciting  new 
ministry. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  special 
thanks  to  Powell  Bland  who  has  faithfully 
served  as  New  Beginnings  Coordinator  for 
the  past  two  years.  Powell  has  developed  a 


manual  for  New  Beginnings  and  he  has 
passed  the  program  on  to  another  diocese.  I 
regret  to  announce  that  Powell  has  decided  to 
step  down  as  of  the  spring  New  Beginnings 
weekend.  I  know  that  he  will  remain  active  in 
youth  ministry  and  wish  him  the  best  in  his 
life  and  ministry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Robert  M.  Alves,  chair 


NEW  BEGINNINGS  1992 


The  New  Beginnings  board  of  directors 
met  twice  in  1992,  working  effectively  to 
make  needed  program  revisions,  review  staf- 
fing and  participant  registration,  and  elect 
youth  to  key  leadership  positions.  Two 
successful  New  Beginnings  weekends  were 
held  in  1992. 

New  Beginnings  #9  was  held  March  7-8  at 
Trinity  Center.  Missy  Howell,  of  Goldsboro, 
served  as  the  youth  program  coordinator, 
Stewart  Hackney,  of  Washington,  served  as 
the  youth  PSC  coordinator,  and  the  Rev.  Jeff 
Douglas,  of  Kinston,  served  as  the  spiritual 
director.  Thirty-eight  staff  and  forty  partici- 
pants attended  the  weekend. 

New  Beginnings  #10  was  held  November 
14-15  at  Trinity  Center.  Jon  Murphy,  of 
Wilmington,  served  as  the  youth  program 
coordinator,  Kyle  Dunlap,  of  Goldsboro, 
served  as  the  youth  PSC  coordinator,  and  the 
Rev.  Scotty  Brock,  of  Wilmington,  served  as 
the  spiritual  director.  Scotty  also  serves  on  the 
board  as  the  new  spiritual  director  for  the 
program.  Forty-one  staff  and  forty  partici- 


pants attended  the  weekend. 

Both  events  had  full  participant  registra- 
tion, except  for  last  minute  cancellations. 
Many  thanks  go  to  the  dedicated  adult 
advisors,  youth,  parents,  and  others  who 
worked  so  well  to  recruit  participants.  Many 
thanks  also  go  to  the  adult  and  youth  staff;  I 
am  continually  impressed  by  their  sincere 
commitment  to  this  ministry.  As  always, 
extra  special  thanks  go  to  the  participants 
who  came  and  shared. 

In  May,  I  traveled  to  Oklahoma  to  share 
our  program  with  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma, 
and  a  very  successful  New  Beginnings  #  1  was 
held  there  in  October. 

Through  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  New  Beginnings  is  making  a  differ- 
ence; we  encourage  you  to  share  in  the  walk 
these  young  people  are  making  in  our  live 
together  with  Jesus. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Powell  Bland 
New  Beginnings  coordinator 


DIOCESAN  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  VIDEO  TAPES 


To  the  Bishop,  Delegates  and  Guests  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina: 

In  1992,  the  Diocesan  Resource  Center 
sent  out  on  loan  over  200  video  tapes  and 
movies  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The 
year  began  at  the  diocesan  convention  in 
Fayetteville  last  February  with  a  display  of 
the  titles  and  subjects  available  through  the 
center.  Many  requests  for  loans  were  made 
then.  In  July  of  1992,  each  church  in  the 


diocese  was  sent  an  updated  catalogue  of 
items  available  to  them.  In  addition,  the 
Resource  Center  can  lend  on  request  a  video 
camera  for  church  use  and  make  available 
new  releases  as  well  as  curricula  for  Christian 
education  programs.  Please  feel  free  to  call  or 
visit  your  Resource  Center  for  materials  to 
enhance  programs  you  are  planning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Peggy  T.  Luna 
Resource  Center  coordinator 


Farmworkers'  Ministry  statement  on  racism 


We,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Episcopal  Farmworkers'  Ministry  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  North  Carolina, 
commit  ourselves  to  doing  all  within  our 
power  to  uphold  the  statements  of  the  General 
and  diocesan  conventions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  regarding  racism. 

We  believe  that  the  practice  of  racism  is 
sinful,  un-Christian,  and  unacceptable,  and 
we  will  strive  to  assure  that  our  board's 


deliberations  of  all  issues  are  free  from  such 
practice. 

We  recognize  racism  as  a  destructive  force 
in  our  lives,  therefore  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  strengthening  our  awareness  of 
it  in  all  our  undertakings  and  relationships. 

If  racism  should  be  raised  as  an  issue  in  any 
of  our  dealings,  we  pledge  that  the  entire 
process  will  be  stopped  and  racism  will  be 
addressed  first. 


BEEFEATERS,  BALLOONS  AND  BALLADEERS  were  important  components  of  the  party 
honoring  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Cook  recently.  More  than  500  members  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Wilmington,  gathered  for  a  country  Sunday  dinner  in  the  ballroom  of  Thalian  Hall  to 
thank  their  retiring  rector  and  his  wife  for  twenty  years  of  service  to  the  parish  and  the 
community.  Beefeater  R.V.  Fulk,  vestryman,  and  choir  member,  Billie  Holland,  were  seen 


enjoying  the  program  of  "remember  when"  members  of  the  church  family  presented. 
Personalized  lyrics  written  by  Virginia  Callway  to  the  tune  of  the  Marine's  Hymn  (Bob  Cook  is 
a  former  Marine)  were  lustily  sung  by  the  choir  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Ann  and  Bob  Cook 
and  their  children,  Jennifer  and  Jeffrey.  photos — Ede  D.  Baldridge 
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Proposed  Reorganization 


Parish: 

Rector  and  vestry 

Lay  Deanery  representative  (may  be  a  non- 
vestry  person,  who  would  have  voice  but 
no  vote  on  parish  vestry) 

Deanery: 

Deanery  Council  made  up  of  rectors  and 
assistants  of  each  parish;  LDRs  of  each 
parish;  leaders  of  existing  regional  and 
diocesan  ministries 
-dean  apppointed  by  bishop  annually 
-meets  bi-monthly  or  monthly,  moving 

from  parish  to  parish 
-meets  annually  for  overnight  planning  ses- 
sion with  bishop 
Responsibilities: 

-regional  planning  and  communication 
-regional  catechumenate  (uniform)  for  all 
to  be  baptised,  confirmed  or  received 
(Dept.  of  Christian  Formation) 
-support  of  an  involvement  with  regional 
diocesan  ministries  (Dept.  of  Diocesan 
Mission) 

-support  and  development  of  parochial 
ministries 

-development  and  implementation  of 
deanery  congregational  development 
plan,  including  realignment  of  existing 
congregations,  closing  of  existing  con- 
gregations, recommendation  and 
support  of  new  congregations  (Dept.  of 
Congregations  and  Development) 

-input  into  diocesan  budget  process  and 
financial  allocations  through  approval 
of  budget  requests  of  regional  diocesan 
ministries,  approval  of  CCSG  applica- 
tions, etc. 

Diocese: 

Council  of  Deans:  meets  quarterly  with  bishop 

for  a  full  day  of  conversation,  planning  and 

coordination  of  diocesan  program,  ministries, 

and  concerns 

Standing  Committee:  as  is 

Executive  Council: 

-25  members,  2  clergy  and  2  lay  from  each 
deanery,  elected  by  convention  upon 
nomination  of  Deanery  Council;  5  "at- 
large"  members,  3  clergy,  2  lay  nom- 
inated and  elected  by  convention;  2 
year  terms,  staggered  in  each  order 
-Executive  Council  Departments: 
-Dept.  of  Christian  Formation 

Diocesan  School  for  Theological 

Education 
Vocational  Deacon  Program 
Old  "Christian  Ed."  component 
Special  (time-limited)  commissions 

for  tasks,  e.g.,  Sexuality  Group 
Clergy  Continuing  Education,  two 
three-day  workshops  each  year 
(one  "academic",  one  "practical") 
at  Trinity,  sponsored  by  bishop, 
with  noted  leaders,  supported  by 
budget  allocation 
College  ministries 
-Department  of  Communication 
CrossCurrent 


Clergy  newsletter 

TV  and  radio  plan  within  1  year 

Diocesan  computer  network  pro- 
posal (HKM) 
-Department  of  Congregations  and 
Development 

work  with  Executive  Council  and 
deanery  councils  to  devise  and 
implement  congregational  develop- 
ment plans 

allocation  of  diocesan  funds  to 
parishes  (grants) 

allocation  of  diocesan  funds  for  new 
congregations 

provision  of  consultation  services  to 
parishes  in  all  areas  of  parish  life 
(Consultant's  Network)  (P.D.C.) 
-Department  of  Diocesan  Mission 

true  "diocesan  ministries":  those 
open  to  real  participation  (not  just 
financial)  to  parishes  throughout 
the  diocese,  funded  by  diocesan 
funds  as  department  components, 
e.g.,  Haiti,  Refugee  Program, 
Companion  Diocese,  Prison  Min- 
istry 

"regional  ministries":  those  which, 
while  funded  partly  or  in  whole  by 
diocesan  resources,  are  really  local 
ministries,  focused  geographically 
within  particular  areas  of  the 
diocese,  and  are  funded  only  with 
the  support  and  approval  of  Dean- 
ery Council,  after  determining 
likelihood  of  deanery  personal 
involvement  and  commitment 

Commission  on  Ministry:  as  is 

Dept.  of  Administration:  as  is,  with  study  and 
renewal  of  budget  process,  etc. 


Bishop: 

Visionary,  spiritual  leader,  teacher,  focus  for 
communication,  sacramental  center  of 
diocese 

-meets  with  Council  of  Deans,  Executive 
Council,  Standing  Committee,  depart- 
ment heads 
-travels  through  diocese  regularly,  meeting 
with  deanery  councils,  local  groups, 
etc.,  e.g.,  2  days  each  month  in  each 
deanery,  resident  for  appointments, 
clergy  support,  visitation  and  work  at 
regional  ministries,  etc. 
-liturgical  life  of  diocese  (Liturgical  Com- 
mission becomes  advisory  to  bishop) 
confirmations  (move  toward  dean- 
ery confirmation  services  through 
use  of  uniform,  deanery  based 
catechumenate) 
diocesan  ordination  services 
annual  chrism  eucharist  with  re- 
newal of  ordination  vows  on 
Tuesday  of  Holy  Week,  providing 
oil  for  use  in  parishes,  collegiality 
of  clergy^  etc. 
-deployment 
-clergy  support 

-parish  consultations  (conflict,  etc.) 


Department  of  Congregations  and  Development 

The  Rev.  Bob  Hobgood,  chair 

Department  of  Mission,  Bob  Hobgood 
Consultant's  Network,  Ted  Gartman 
Planning,  Design  and  Construction,  John  Jefferies 
Arts,  Chuck  Chamberlain 

Department  of  Communication 

Ms.  Alicia  Alford,  chair 

CrossCurrent,  Ede  Baldridge 
Clergy  Newsletter,  Diocesan  Staff 
Communications  Committee 


Department  of  Christian  Formation 

The  Rev.  Matt  Stockard,  chair 

Ageing,  Gloria  Price 
Alcoholism,  Herb  Thorp 
Christian  Ed.,  Matt  Stockard 

Diocesan  Vocational  Schoo,  Jim  Cooke  and  Dick  Warner 

Evangelism  and  Renewal 

Family  Ministries,  John  Powell 

Healing  Commission,  Patti  Chamberlain 

Human  Sexuality,  Linda  Alkove  (Cherry  Livingston) 

Peace  &  Justice,  Jeff  Douglas 

Racism,  Ed  Smith 

Committee  on  the  Diaconate,  Jim  Cooke 
Stewardship,  Clarence  Leary 

Department  of  Diocesan  Missionary  Outreach 

Mrs.  Marty  Fulton,  chair 

Beaufort-Hyde  Developers/Shepherd's  Staff,  Jud  Mayfield 
Christian  Social  Ministries,  Bob  Beasley 
College  Ministries,  Marty  Gartman 
Companion  Diocese,  Sherm  Miller 
Ecumenical  Relations,  Bob  Schriber 

Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry,  Pam  Miller  and  Amy  Trester 

Good  Shepherd  House,  Ton  Whiteside 

Hunger,  Debbie  Cavanaugh  and  Nancy  Craig 

Prison  Ministries,  Bill  Ray 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry,  Rosemary  Stark 

St.  Matthew's  Ministry  to  Hispanic  Workers,  Gary  Fulton 

Department  of  Youth  and  Camps 

Youth  Commission,  Carol  Taylor 
Camp  Committee,  Russell  Johnson 

Department  of  Administration 

Finance  Committee,  Allen  Homthal 

Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission,  Don  Hickman 

Lay  Pension  Committee,  Andy  Atkinson 


Advisory  to  Bishop 


Liturgical  Commission,  Joe  Cooper 
Convention  Committee,  Bob  VanVeld 
Creative  Christian  Stewardship,  John  Carter 
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DEANERIES 

Albemarle  Deanery 


St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 
Christ,  Elizabeth  City 
Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 
St.  John's,  Edenton 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
St.  Peter's,  Sunbury 
St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 


St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

St.  Mark's,  Roxobel-Lewiston 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor 

Advent,  Williamston 

Grace,  Plymouth 

St.  Luke's-St.  Anne's,  Roper 

Christ-St.  Andrew's,  Creswell-Columbia 


Pamlico  Deanery 


Hyde  County  Churches 
St.  James,  Belhaven 
St.  Mary's,  Belhaven 

St.  Thomas,  Bath-St.  Matthews',  Yeatsville 
St.  Paul's,  Washington 
St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Zion,  Washington 


Trinity,  Chocowinity 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 

Emmanuel,  Farmville 

Ss.  John,  Paul,  Mark,  Grifton-Vanceboro 

Holy  Cross,  Aurora 


Trinity  Deanery 


Christ,  New  Bern 
St.  Cyprian's,  New  Bern 
St.  Thomas,  Oriental 
Holy  Innocents,  Kinston 
St.  Augustine's,  Kinston 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
Grace,  Trenton 


St.  Christopher's,  Havelock 
St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 
St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 
St.  Francis,  Bogue  Banks 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 


Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery 


St.  Philip's,  Thomas  Landing 

Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 

St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

All  Souls,  Northwest 

Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington 

Servant,  Wilmington 

St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington 


St.  James,  Wilmington 
St.  John's,  Wilmington 
St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
St.  Philip's,  Southport 
St.  James,  Shallotte 
Grace,  Whiteville 
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Episcopalian 
in  Liberia 
fears  famine 

NEW  YORK 

An  Episcopal  volunteer  for  mission 
working  with  international  health  care 
agencies  in  Liberia  fears  the  West  Afri- 
can nation  could  become  another 
Somalia. 

Susan  Leckrone,  a  nurse  who  visited  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center  in  December,  de- 
scribed the  Liberian  capital,  Monrovia,  as  a 
tiny  coastal  enclave  controlled  by  an  interim 
national  government  and  protected  by  a 
West  African  peace-keeping  force  that  is 
under  rocket  attack  by  rebel  Charles  Taylor's 
forces. 

Archbishop  George  Browne,  bishop  of 
Liberia,  also  visiting  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  while  in  the  United  States  for  medi- 
cal treatment,  said  .»  . 

Because  we  have 
had  a  long  history 
of  relations  before 
the  diocese  became 
autonomous,  we  are 
5TMS5  tillpartners 
bringing  food,"  and  helping  them  in 
their  difficult  time." 
— Nathaniel  Porter, 


thousands  of  refu- 
gees have  stream- 
ed into  the  capital 
from  the  country- 
side. 

"Monrovia  is 


partnership  officer 
for  Africa 


Leckrone  said.  If 
the  war  escalates 
and  shipping  insur- 
ance goes  up,  she 
fears  the  food  sup- 
ply will  stop. 

Browne  praised  Leckrone  and  the  work. 
"Susan  works  basically  in  the  Taylor  terri- 
tory and  thank  God  for  her  ministry  there 
because  it's  courageous." 

In  October,  Taylor  began  a  new  offen- 
sive on  Monrovia  and  the  West  African 
forces  have  responded  by  shelling  sites  where 
he  stores  ammunition,  including  Cuttington 
College,  an  Episcopal  school. 

Taylor  controls  most  of  the  Liberia's 
rural  interior  and  has  been  selling  off  the 
country's  rubber,  timber,  ore,  gold  and  dia- 
monds. 

There  are  between  30,000  and  35,000 
Episcopalians  in  Liberia,  formerly  part  of 
the  U.S.  Episcopal  Church  and  now  an  au- 
tonomous diocese  in  the  Province  of  West 
Africa,  according  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Por- 
ter, partnership  officer  for  Africa. 

"Because  we  have  had  a  long  history  of 
relations  before  the  diocese  became  autono- 
mous, we  are  still  partners  ...  and  helping 
them  in  their  difficult  time,"  Porter  said. 

With  a  population  of  2.7  million,  70 
percent  of  Liberians  follow  traditional  reli- 
gions, 20  percent  are  Muslim  and  1 0  percent 
Christian,  with  fundamentalist  pentecostals 
gaining  ground. 

Civil  war  erupted  in  1989  and  Samuel 
Doe,  the  leader  who  had  taken  over  in  a 
coup,  was  killed  in  1990  by  Taylor's  forces. 

Browne  has  lost  at  least  50  pounds  and 
for  most  of  1992  was  in  the  United  States 
recovering  from  his  heart  disorder  and  com- 
plications. However,  he  returned  to  Liberia 
See  LIBERIA,  page  9 


U.S.  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Marwan  Binni  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  jokes  with  a 
young  Somali  orphan  as  the  Marines  and  French  forces  completed  their 
first  food  convoy.  A  special  appeal  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  has  raised  more  than  $300,000  to  help  alleviate  the  famine. 
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Astronaut 
takes  faith 
into  space 
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Decaying  neighborhood  rises 
as  church  pumps  in  new  life 


By  Nan  Cobbey  lewiston,  maine 

A  small  blonde  in  pink  and  ponytail  crawls  up  the  chancel 
steps,  her  diapered  fanny  wobbling  as  it  disappears  into  the 
pulpit.  An  earnest  young  man  with  clipboard  strides  the  center 
aisle,  maintaining  order,  taking  count.  Kenny  Derboghosian 
nods  at  each  arrival. 

Below,  a  bell  sounds  5  o'clock.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  is 
about  to  begin  its  weekly  Sunday  supper.  The  neighborhood  is 
present:  veterans  whose  feet  shake,  mothers  with  more  children 
than  they  can  keep  hands  on,  a  tattooed  man  with  hair  touching 
his  shoulders. 

Kids  shriek  and  race,  their  energy  electric.  Yet  in  the  hush  of 
semi-darkness,  the  sanctuary  remains  strangely  reverent.  Five 
minutes  later,  downstairs,  it's  another  story. 

Part  pandemonium,  part  pastoral  care,  the  weekly  supper  at 
Trinity  —  two  seatings,  150  people  —  is  the  centerpiece  of  a 
burgeoning  ministry  among  the  poor  of  Maine's  second-largest 
city. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  thoughtfully  remain  a 
church,  not  be  identified  as  a  social  service  agency,"  says  the 
Rev.  Bill  Baxter,  priest-in-charge. 

He  names  a  real  concern.  Trinity  provides  a  long  list  of 
services,  both  tangible  and  intangible:  parenting  classes,  12- 
step  programs,  a  support  group  for  the  unemployed,  help  with 
rent  deposits,  food,  clothing.  Trinity  staff  and  volunteers  serve 
a  children's  breakfast  every  Sunday,  lunches  for  40  or  more  on 
weekdays  and  provide  support  for  adult  education,  Cub  Scouts 
and  a  Polish- American  Club. 

Senior  warden  Ed  Macintosh,  a  social  worker,  ever-smiling 
Lorna  Jollymore,  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  Liz  Beal,  deacon,  and 
others,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  share  pastoral  visiting,  listening, 


counseling  and  advocating  for  the  homeless,  the  jobless,  the  elderly 
and  the  discouraged. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  In  fact,  Trinity  today  barely  resembles  the 
Trinity  of  just  five  years  ago.  Before  1988,  when  a  part-time  priest 
retired,  Trinity  was  an  aging  congregation  of  middle-class  people 

who  ventured  once  a  week 
back  into  the  neighborhood 
where  their  families  had 
roots,  but  which  had  declined 
into  a  decaying  area  of  tene- 
ments and  drug  dealers.  That 
started  to  change  when 
Baxter  arrived  in  1989. 

Enticed  by  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Chalfant  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  bringing  back  a  de- 
clining parish,  the  retired 
Baxter,  then  65,  began  by 
focusing  on  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  Trinity  sits 
just  inside  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  decaying  14-square 
Volunteer  Ralph  Coles        block  Millhouse  District,  an 
photo/KEN  love   area  of  tenements  and  drug 
dealers  that  is  home  to  most  of  Lewiston's  poor. 

With  1 32  members  and  a  budget  of  $34,000,  Trinity  wasn '  t  going 
to  turn  the  place  around  overnight.  Yet  it  began  building  bridges 
"between  the  privileged  and  the  unfortunate,"  as  one  parishioner  put 
it.  The  first  focus  was  not  to  be  on  doing  good  works  but  on  getting 
to  know  the  neighbors  and  learning  from  them  about  their  needs. 

See  LEWISTON,  page  10 


Can  we  learn  from  the  New  Age  movement? 

 See  page  22 
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NEWS 


Church  leaders  outraged 
by  20,000  rapes  in  Bosnia 


By  Nan  Cobbey 

Episcopal  Church  leaders 
have  strongly  condemned  re- 
ports of  atrocities  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  —  especially  the  use 
of  rape  as  a  weapon  of  war 
against  Muslim  women  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina. 

In  a  statement  released  Jan.  14, 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning  said  that  "the  horror  of 
the  [rapes]  stretches  our  credu- 
lity." He  added  that  the  human 
community  should  open  itself  "not 
only  to  an  empathetic  grief  but  to 
a  righteous  outrage.  I  join  with 
other  religious  leaders  in  calling 
for  speedy  international  efforts  to 
end  these  atrocities." 

An  investigation  for  the  Euro- 
pean Community  revealed  that  as 
many  as  20,000  women  may  have 
been  raped  by  Serbian  soldiers 
and  that  many  of  them  had  been 
systematically  killed  during  the 
attacks.  According  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  the  four-page  report 
described  the  rapes  as  "part  of  a 
pattern  of  abuse ...  perpetrated  with 
the  conscious  intention  of  demor- 
alizing and  terrorizing  communi- 
ties." 

"I  also  strongly  support  actions 
to  broaden  the  definition  of  war 
crimes  such  that  these  rapes  are 
included,"  Browning  added.  "It 
becomes  ever  clearer  that  the  rapes 


are  not  only  sexual  violation  —  as 
bad  as  that  is  of  itself.  They  are  a 
weapon  of  war,  with  women  and 
young  girls  in  the  front  lines." 

Ann  Smith,  director  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church's  Office  of  Women 
in  Mission  and  Ministry,  said,  "To 
me,  the  crime  is  that  it  hasn't  been 
named  a  war  crime  until  now.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  To 
the  victor  goes  the  spoils ...  and  the 
women  are  the  spoils."- 

Smith  said  she  was  encouraged 


that  the  international  community 
was  "at  last"  listening  to  women's 
voices.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
women '  s  groups,  it  wouldn't  even 
have  been  addressed,"  she  as- 
serted, referring  to  the  ecumenical 
group  of  women  who  visited 
Croatia  in  December,  meeting  with 
refugees  and  representatives  of 
women 's,  church  and  human  rights 
groups.  They  were  the  first  to  re- 
veal the  scope  of  the  Serbian  sol- 
diers' systematic  rape  of  Bosnian 
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Bosnian  woman  and  her  daughter  huddle  in  fear  during  a 
shelling  by  Serbians.  Observers  report  that  as  many  as  20,000 
women  may  have  been  raped.  photo/RNs,  Reuters 


women  and  girls. 

Browning  asserted  that  the 
Bosnian  women  and  their  families 
"must  have  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful everywhere,  and  our  firm  in- 
tention to  work  with  every  means 
at  hand  and  end  this  horror." 

The  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
Jan.  15,  commended  Browning's 
statement  and  urged  him  to  raise 
the  issue  with  President  Clinton, 
the  secretary  of  state  and  the  am- 
bassador to  the  Unjted  Nations. 

"Rape  is  only  beginning  to  be 
taken  seriously  for  the  evil  that  it 
is,"  said  Marge  Christie,  a  member 
of  the  comm  ittee  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Episcopal  Women's 
Caucus.  "Maybe  these  appalling 
numbers  coming  out  of  Bosnia  will 
serve  as  the  consciousness-raising 
that  all  of  society  needs."  ■ 


U.S.,  Canadian  bishops  facing  issues  together 


For  the  first  time  since  1969, 
bishops  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  will  meet  this  month  to 
discuss  issues  and  challenges  com- 
mon to  both  churches. 

About  40  Episcopal  bishops 
will  join  the  Canadian  House  of 
Bishops  Feb.  13-18  for  the  consul- 
tation. Discussion  topics  will  in- 
clude clergy  morale,  the  future  of 
the  episcopacy,  issues  of  sexuality 
and  me  environment. 

Episcopal  bishops  scheduled  to 
speak  include  John  MacNaughton 
of  West  Texas  on  sexuality  issues; 
Richard  Grein  of  New  York  and 
Steve  Charleston  of  Alaska  on  the 
future  of  the  episcopacy;  Harold 
Hopkins,  director  of  the  office  of 

APS0  names  director 

Jean  Baldwin,  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  the 
new  executive  coordinator  of  the 
Appalachian  People's  Service  Or- 
ganization, which  is  moving  to 
Knoxville.  Baldwin  has  worked  in 
environmental  policy  research  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  as 
assistant  for  policy  development 
at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. She  teaches  business  and  eco- 
nomics at  Knoxville  College. 


pastoral  development,  and  Charles 
I.  Jones  of  Montana  on  clergy  mo- 
rale, and  Charlie  McNutt  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  on  the  environment. 

Harry  Shipps  of  Georgia  will 
speak  on  the  church's  origin  and 
ethos  and  Bennett  Sims,  retired 
bishop  of  Atlanta  and  Barbara  Har- 
ris, suffragan  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  participate  in  the 
conference's  theme,  'The  Gospel 


in  a  Changing  Church  in  a  Chang- 
ing Culture." 

The  meeting  is  the  culmination 
of  a  vision  of  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  and  Arch- 
bishop Michael  Peers,  primate  of 
the  Canadian  church,  shared  at  the 
1988  Lambeth  Conference  in  En- 
gland. A  plan  to  have  all  the  Epis- 
copal bishops  meet  with  the  40 
bishops  of  the  Canadian  church 


was  modified  to  accommodate  an 
equal  number  of  bishops  from  each 
church.  Asaresult,Episcopal  bish- 
ops from  the  19  contiguous  dio- 
ceses on  the  U.S. -Canadian  border 
will  attend,  with  the  nine  provin- 
cial presidents  and  one  other  bishop 
from  each  province.  They  will  meet 
at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario, 
about  35  miles  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.B 
—  Episcopal  Life  staff 


a  LITTLE  LEaven 


Several  years  ago  when  we  were  still  using  type- 
writers for  our  Sunday  bulletins,  the  then-parish 
secretary  made  a  tiny  little  typographical  error  she 
left  out  the  "g"  in  the  reference  to  the  "Agnus  Dei." 

We  discovered  this  five  minutes  before  the  ser- 
vice, after  most  of  the  bulletins  had  been  handed  out. 
A  few  worshipers  with  stifled  guffaws  alerted  us  that 
we  had  some  combined  Latin  scholars  and  proof- 
readers in  the  congregation. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Price 
Spring,  Texas 

6$ 

A  recent  gift  from  Kilcoe  Church  in  West  Cork, 
Ireland,  to  the  Anglican  cathedral  at  Dodoma,  Tanza- 
nia, was  proclaimed  on  the  frontpage  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Gazette:  "Cork  bell  to  ring  in  Tanzania." 


f  \  4-year-old  walked  up  to  me  after  church  on  the 
Sunday  after  Christmas  a  year  ago  and  asked:  Why 
did  the  three  wise  men  cross  the  street? 

When  I  said  that  I  had  no  idea,  he  replied,  "They 
werefollowingthestar!  Don'tyou  listen  in  church?" 
Not  bad  for  a  4-year-old! 

The  Rev.  Michael  J.M.  Shank 
Westfield,  N  J. 


t" rom  Children's  Letters  to  God  in  the  Nebraska 
Episcopalian: 

"Dear  God:  Thank  you  for  the  baby  brother,  but 
what  I  prayed  for  was  a  puppy.  Joyce." 

Episcopal  Life  welcomes  contributions  to  "A 
Little  Leaven"  and  will  pay  $25  for  the  best  one 
published  each  month.  This  month' s  winner  is  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Price  of  Spring,  Texas.  Send  your 
contributions  to  A  Little  Leaven,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Priest  relieved  arsonist  judged  insane 

The  Rev.  David  Pittman,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  says  he's  relieved  that  the  arsonist  who  torched  his 
church  has  been  judged  insane  and  confined  to  a  mental  institution,  but 
he  tinges  the  relief  with  caution. 

"We  had  two  fires,"  he  said.  "The  second  fire  was  not  connected  with 
the  first  —  there  are  other  people  out  there  who  are  doing  this  sort  of 
thing."  Several  Episcopal  churches  were  among  the  50  Florida  churches 
set  afire  since  January  1991. 

Patrick  Lee  Frank  admitted  setting  17  fires  in  northern  Florida, 
reportedly  to  stave  off  his  homosexual  urges  and  a  compulsion  to  steal 
cars.  He  also  told  investigators  he  was  preoccupied  with  abuse  by  church 
people  when  he  was  a  child.  He  was  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 

"I'm  glad  that  he's  getting  the  help  he  needs  and  isn't  being  allowed 
to  walk  around,"  Pittman  said. 

The  church  is  being  replaced  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million.  Ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  new  building  took  place  Jan.  31.  M 


An  elderly  Russian  woman  washes  her  clothes  through  a 
hole  in  the  frozen  Kamenka  River  in  Souzdal.  Food  and 
other  essentials  remain  in  short  supply  for  citizens  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  photo/RNs,  Reuters 
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Woman  priest 
defies  bishop 

A  female  Episcopal  priest  has 
ventured  into  a  churchly  lion '  s  den 
of  sorts,  presiding  over  Commun- 
ion in  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  the  bishop's  opposi- 
tion to  ordained  women  is  vocifer- 
ous. 

The  Rev.  Lauren  Gough  of  Fort 
Washington,  Md.,  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  preside  over  cel- 
ebration of  the  Eucharist  in  the  24- 
county  diocese  on  Dec.  28  at  the 
non-denominational  Marty 
Leonard  Chapel. 

Bishop  Clarence  Pope,  who 
heads  the  diocese  and  is  president 
of  the  traditionalist  Episcopal 
Synod  of  America,  said  he  was 
"profoundly  disappointed"  in 
Gough '  s  action .  "I  think  it '  s  a  mis- 
use of  the  Eucharist,  quite  frankly," 
he  said.  Pope  acknowledged  that 
Gough  is  allowed  to  practice  out- 
side her  diocese  for  60  days  with- 
out a  local  license. 

"I  didn'tdo  this  toget  someone's 
goat,"  said  Gough  in  an  interview 
before  the  service.  "I  wanted  to 
minister  to  many  who  feel  they  are 
being  denied  ministry  because  they 
agree  with  the  majority  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church."  Gough  was  raised 
in  Fort  Worth.  M 

Groups  plan  huge 
ecology  campaign 

A  comprehensive  $4  million 
campaign  is  under  way  to  bring 
ecology  into  the  pews,  one  of  the 
strongest  signals  yet  that  the  Ameri- 
can religious  community  is  "green- 
ing" after  neglecting  the  environ- 
ment for  decades. 

Operating  out  of  one  of  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  religious  environ- 
mental movement,  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York,  organizers  of  the  three- 
year  effort  have  put  together  a 
broad-based  coalition  that  includes 
support  from  such  divergent  faith 
groups  as  mainline  Protestants, 
evangelicals,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews.  The  bottom-line  goal  of  the 
campaign,  called  the  National  Re- 
ligious Partnership  for  the  Envi- 
ronment, is  "to  secure  the  perma- 
nent commitment  of  the  faith 
groups  to  the  issue,"  according  to 
Paul  Gorman,  director. 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  by 
participating  denominations  to  se- 


lect 70,000  congregations  across 
the  country  for  pilot  programs. 
Each  of  the  congregations  will  get 
educational  kits  suggesting 
projects. 

The  idea,  Gorman  said,  is  to 
create  an  infrastructure  that  will 
guarantee  the  environment  a  con- 
tinuing place  on  the  religious 
agenda,  alongside  such 
longstanding  concerns  as  rights  for 
the  poor  or  sexual  mores.  M 

Bishop,  executive 
meet  Clinton  team 

There's  no  longer  an  Episcopa- 
lian in  the  White  House,  but  two 
members  recently  got  to  give  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  the  new  presi- 
dent. 

Diane  Porter,  senior  executive 
forprogram  forthe  national  church, 
and  retired  Bishop  Paul  Moore  Jr. 
of  New  York  were  part  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of 
Christdelegation  thatmet  with  tran- 
sition chair  Vernon  Jordan  before 
Bill  Clinton  was  inaugurated.  > 

The  delegation  told  Jordan  its 
priority  issues  included  "rebuild- 
ing America's  cities,  giving  prior- 
ity to  people,  providing  health  care 
for  all  persons  in  our  society  and 
strengthening  the  partnership  of 
churches  in  addressing  our 
country's  role  in  international  af- 
fairs." m 


Indiana  Episcopalians 
to  talk  with  Lutherans 

Episcopalians  and  Lutherans 
will  be  talking  together  in  India- 
napolis on  Feb.  12-13  to  discuss 
the  challenges  of  full  communion 
between  the  two  denominations. 
The  conference  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Episcopal  dioceses  of  India- 
napolis and  Northern  Indiana  and 
the  Indiana/Kentucky  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  For  information,  contact 
King  of  Glory  Lutheran  Church, 
2201  E.  106th  St.,  Carmel,  Ind. 
46032-4099.  ® 


Women  honor  memory 
of  pioneer  priest 

The  Episcopal  Women's  Cau- 
cus has  sent  out  a  call  for  all  Epis- 
copal women  and  their  organiza- 
tions, including  parishes  and  dio- 
ceses, to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  first  woman  priest  in  the  Angli- 
can Communion. 

The  Rev.  Florence  Li  Tim  Oi 
was  ordained  in  China  in  1944, 
although  she  was  later  forced  to 
stop  functioning  as  a  priest.  She 
died  Feb.  26,  1992,  in  Toronto  at 
age  84. 

The  caucus  has  issued  two  col- 
lects to  commemorate  Li  Tim  Oi: 
write  P.O.  Box  5172,  Laurel,  Md. 

The  Women  in  Mission  and 
Ministry  Office  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center  has  a  video  of  Li 
Tim  Oi's  life,  "Return  to  Hepu," 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  calling 
212-922-5346.  M 

Medical  trust  offers 
professional  counseling 

Participants  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  Medical  Trust  can  now 
take  advantage  of  professional  con- 
sultation in  the  areas  of  mental 
health,  substance  abuse  and  sexual 
misconduct  through  the  recently 
established  Consultant  Liaison 
Network. 

The  network  is  composed  of 
Episcopalians  who  work  in  these 
areas  of  assistance,  said  Alan 


Blanchard,  presidentof  the  Church 
Pension  Group,  which  administers 
the  medical  trust  for  the  Episcopal 
Church.  "They  understand  our  cli- 
ents' concerns,  observe  confiden- 
tiality and  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  resources  available,"  he  said. 

To  contact  a  member  of  the 
network,  call  800-946-4645  or  - 
4646  on  a  touch-tone  phone  and 
punch  in  the  following  access  num- 
bers: Provinces  1,  2  and  5,  Mary 
Bredenberg,  110-1251;  Provinces 
3  and  4,  Suzanne  Greeson,  109- 
5550;  Provinces  6  and  8  (except 
Utah),  Kerry  Fitzgibbons,  109- 
6018;  Provinces  7,  9  and  Utah, 
Janee  Pamegg,  109-5571.  W. 

Fired  for  being  priest, 
professor  settles  suit 

An  evangelical  Christian  col- 
lege in  Roseville,  Minn.,  has  re- 
solved a  dispute  with  a  professor  it 
fired  for  becoming  an  Episcopal 
priest. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Dunnett,  who 
taught  at  Northwestern  College, 
will  not  be  returning  to  his  former 
position.  Provisions  of  the  sever- 
ance agreement  are  to  be  kept  con- 
fidential, parties  involved  have 
agreed. 

Dunnett,  68,  was  professor  of 
Bible  and  theology  at  Northwest- 
em  for  16  years.  The  settlement 
came  after  he  filed  a  lawsuit  in 
Ramsey  County  District  Court 
against  Northwestern,  a  non -de- 
nominational college,  and  its  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Kyle  Wilson,  accus- 
ing religious  discrimination. 

Wilson  suggested  that  some 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  such  as  infant  baptism 
and  absolution  by  a  priest  were 
contrary  to  what  Northwestern  re- 
quires. He  also  charged  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  "leftist"  on 
most  social  issues. 

Dunnett  is  serving  as  priest-as- 
sociate-in-charge  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Church.  M 


West  Indies  delays 
women's  ordination 

The  Anglican  Church  of  the 
West  Indies  has  again  delayed  con- 
sidering the  ordination  of  women. 

Although  the  provincial  synod 
agreed  "in  principle"  to  the 
women's  ordination  in  1979,ithas 
postponed  a  vote  for  another  18 
months,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  so  "the  three  dioceses 
which  are  still  saying  no  to  women 
—  the  Bahamas,  Guyana  and  the 
Windward  Islands  —  can  recon- 
sider the  matter."  W. 

Young  adults  sought 
to  work  with  needy 

Washington  National  Cathedral 
is  seeking  singles  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  25  to  provide  full-time 
volunteer  services  for  the  needy 
through  the  Cathedral's  Volunteer 
Service  Community. 

The  community  was  established 
in  1984  to  offer  young  adults  the 
chance  to  work  in  volunteer  ser- 
vice, to  live  simply  and  as  part  of  a 
Christian  community  and  to  re- 
flect theologically  on  their  lives 
and  experiences. 

Beginning  in  mid-August,  vol- 
unteers will  spend  one  year  living 
in  a  Christian  community  and 
working  at  social  service  agencies 
such  as  Samaritan  Ministry  of 
Greater  Washington,  Sasha  Bruce 
Youthwork  and  the  Academy  of 
Hope.  Housing,  living  expenses, 
health  insurance  and  a  small  sti- 
pend are  provided. 

All  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived by  March  1 .  For  more  infor- 
mation, write  the  Rev.  Canon 
Carole  Crumley,  Washington  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin  avenues,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016;  202-537- 
6241.  ■ 

From  Religious  News  Service, 
Episcopal  News  Service  and  other 
reports. 


These  are  recent  grants  made  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  the  relief  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
fund  received  $5.9  million  in  contributions  for  all  of  1992. 


©  SOMALIA 

At  the  end  of  1992,  $386,670,  composed  of  1,970  gifts,  were 
sent  through  Church  World  Service  for  food  and  medical  supplies. 
©HURRICANE  ANDREW 

A  total  of  $1,304, 538  was  received  by  the  end  of  1992  for  relief 
from  Hurricane  Andrew.  Not  all  money  had  been  sent  at  press  time. 
Dioceses  receiving  aid  are  Nassau  and  the  Bahamas,  Southeast 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Western  Louisiana. 

©EGYPT 

An  emergency  grant  of  $5,000  was  sent  to  restore  the  Church  of 
Jesus,  Light  of  the  World,  and  its  school  for  the  deaf  in  Cairo. 


Contributions  may  be  designated  to  particular  areas  or 
undesignated;  100  percent  of  designated  funds  are  sent  to 
field.  Send  contributions  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 

World  Relief,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Astronaut 
kept  goals 
low  and 
reached 
the  stars 


By  Sharon  Sheridan 

Marine  Col.  Charles  Bolden  never 
planned  to  be  an  astronaut. 

Sure,  he  watched  Buck  Rogers  and 
Hash  Gordon  while  growing  up  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  And  the  1962  flight  of 
Alan  Shepard,  the  first  American  in 
space,  made  reality  of  space  travel. 

But  Bolden's  first  aim  was  attending 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  From  that 
followed  a  progression  of  career  goals: 
becoming  a  Marine,  then  a  pilot,  then  a 
test  pilot.  When  he  first  had  a  chance  to 
apply  for  the  space  shuttle  program, 
Bolden  "chickened  out." 

"I  still  thought  astronauts  were 
supermen,"  he  said.  "By  that  time  they 
were  superwomen,  too." 

When  it  came  time  to  select  the  second 
group  of  future  shuttle  astronauts, 
however,  Bolden  applied  for  the  class  of 
1980  and  became  the  second  African- 
American  to  command  a  U.S.  space 
mission. 

Today,  Bolden's  goals  "tend  to  go 
from  flight  to  flight."  He  is  preparing  for 
his  fourth  venture  into  space,  command- 
ing a  mission  with  a  Russian  cosmonaut 
on  board  in  November. 

Bolden,  46,  feels  at  home  in  the 
weightlessness  of  space. 

"It's  a  real  different  feeling,"  he  said. 
"I  always  feel  like  I  belong  there." 

On  Earth,  Bolden's  spiritual  home  is 
the  Episcopal  Church.  At  12,  he  left  the 
Presbyterian  church  he  attended,  seeking 
one  with  better  youth  activities.  He  found 
it  within  walking  distance  at  St  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Columbia. 

Since  1980,  he  has  attended  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  in  Nassau  Bay, 


Marine  Col.  Charles  Bolden  visits  pupils  at  St.  Philip's  Academy  in  Newark,  N.J. 

photo/SHARON  SHERIDAN 


Texas,  near  the  Johnson  Space  Center.  He 
and  wife  Jackie  each  have  served  as  senior 
warden  there,  children  Che  and  Kelly  as 
acolytes.  They  also  maintain  ties  with 
friends  from  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
Lexington  Park,  Md.,  where  they  wor- 
shiped while  Bolden  attended  test  pilot 
school. 

Bolden's  space  journeys  strengthened 
his  faith  and  affected  him  emotionally,  but 
he  wasn't  "changed"  or  "reborn"  through 
them,  he  said.  "I  think  I  was  pretty  well 
founded  in  my  Christian  belief  long  before 
I  became  an  astronaut." 

He  recounted  looking  out  the  window 
during  his  first  flight  and  seeing  a  land 
mass  below.  "It  was  the  continent  of 
Africa.  I  was  awestruck.  You  just  kind  of 
go,  'Wait  a  minute.  This  is  for  real!'" 

What  he  saw  from  orbit  supported  what 
he  learned  in  church  and  the  classroom, 
Bolden  said.  He  has  no  problem  believing 
God  either  "let  everything  go"  or  brought 
it  together  in  creation,  he  said. 

"I  don't  care  which  way  it  happened. 
I'm  convinced  that  it  happened,  and  I'm 
convinced  that  God  did  it,"  he  said. 
"Things  are  much  too  orderly  for  it  to  have 
happened  by  accident.  It's  not  chaos." 

During  a  December  lecture  in  the 
Diocese  of  Newark,  N  J.,  Bolden  said  his 


faith  sustained  him  when  the  shuttle 
Challenger  exploded  10  days  after  his  first 
flight,  killing  a  crew  he  knew  "very 
closely." 

"The  only  way  I  got  through  it,  I  think, 
was  because  I  believe  that  God  ...  is  in 
control,  and  everything  that  happens,  good 
or  bad,  something  good  will  come  out  of 
it." 

Because  of  that  faith,  the  disaster 
strengthened  his  resolve  to  return  to  space, 
he  said. 

Pollution  in  the  atmosphere  is  visible 
from  space,  Bolden  said.  "You  can  see  in 
some  parts  of  the  Earth  it's  all  kind  of 
cruddy  brown." 

But  over  the  ocean,  it's  a  thin  blue  line, 
he  said.  "It's  almost  transparent." 

Some  atmospheric  debris  isn't 
manmade.  "God  does  a  lot  of  things,  too, 
like  Mount  Pinatubo,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  Philippine  volcano  that  erupted  in 
1991. 

"I  frequently  try  to  make  analogies," 
Bolden  said.  For  example,  he  used  to 
address  racial  discord  by  telling  people 
how  the  muddy  Amazon  and  inky  black 
Rio  Negro  in  Brazil  look  when  they  first 
join.  The  differendy  colored  streams  flow 
side-by-side  in  one  river  for  miles  until 
they  mix  and  become  indistinguishable, 


he  said.  "Just  as  human 
beings  take  time  to  work 
together  and  become 
one,  these  two  rivers 
flow  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  until  they 
become  one  river." 

That  low-key  ap- 
proach to  issues  is 
Bolden's  style,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daugherty,  retired  rector 
of  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. When  Bolden 
joined  the  mostly  white 
congregation,  he  quickly 
"was  in  the  center  of 
things,"  Daugherty  said. 
"There  wasn't  any  fuss 
about  it.  He  just  believed 
everybody  would  accept 
him  and  his  family,  and 
they  did." 

Bolden  was  the  only 
African-American  in  his 
astronaut  class,  the  second  group  includ- 
ing minorities  or  women,  said  NASA 
spokeswoman  Barbara  Schwartz. 

Bolden  said  he  hadn't  encountered 
racism  in  the  astronaut  program.  "At  that 
level,  people  are  very  cautious  about 
letting  their  attitudes  show  through." 

While  "we  may  have  some  bigotry,"  he 
said,  "Everybody  is  so  intent  on  the  effort 
that  they  forget." 

Instead,  it  is  in  the  community  where 
he  experiences  racist  attitudes,  he  said. 

Role  models  such  as  Bolden  are 
important  for  minority  students,  who  often 
complain  the  multicultural  personalities 
they  study  all  are  dead,  said  Joanne  Hand, 
science  chair  at  Newark's  Science  High 
School. 

In  a  recent  visit  there,  Bolden  encour- 
aged students  to  take  lots  of  science  and 
math,  as  he  had,  even  though  he  hadn't 
planned  to  be  an  astronaut  or  even  a  pilot. 

Strive  for  excellence,  he  urged.  "You 
don't  have  to  be  first,  but  you  do  have  to 
do  the  best  you  can  do." 

It's  advice  he  takes  to  heart.  His  job, 
Bolden  concluded,  "is  to  try  to  live  as  best 
I  can  a  life  that's  as  Christlike  as  possible 
—  realizing  that  nobody  can  get  there  — 
but  a  life  in  which  people  would  look  at 
me  and  say,  'I  want  to  be  like  that.'"  ■ 

Sharon  Sheridan  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
lives  in  Hopatcong,  N.J. 
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1993  HISTORIC 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES 
ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 

Attractive  photos  and  brief  historical  vignettes  of  53 
historic  Episocopal  churches  make  this  week-at-a- 
glance  calendar,  with  liturgical  days  noted,  one  you'll 
use  —  and  keep  in  your  library  long  after  1993. 

$6.95 


Add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 
Bulk  order  prices  available. 


postpaid 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 
Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send  Historic  Episcopal  Churches  Engagement  Calendars. 

$6.95  postage  paid,  add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Name  ___  


Address 
City  


I 

1993  CALENDAR 

featuring  the  Episcocats 

A  CAT  LOVER'S 
DELIGHT . . . 

From  November  1992  -  through 
January  1994  —  Episcocats 
whimsy  will  amuse  and  keep  you 
in  touch  with  the  Church  Year. 
Order  early! 

$3.50 


Add  $2.00  per  calendar 
for  overseas  postage 


postpaid 


Bulk  order  prices  available. 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 
Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send   1 993  Episcocat  Calendars. 

$3.50  postage  paid,  add  $2.00  per  calendar  for  overseas  postage. 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Name  


State 


Zip 


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 
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THE  MARKETPLACE 


Specializing  In 
Christian  Travel 
Since  1978 


QUEST 


The  Espicopal  Pilgrimage 
presents 
THE  HOLY  LAND 
1993-1994 

For  first  time  pilgrims  or 
a  wonderful  addition  to  the 
St.  George's  experience 

•  Special  "10  DAYS  THE 
HOLY  LAND"  program  at 
reduced  rates. 

•  Selected  or  customized 
departures. 

•  Featured  extensions  to  CAIRO 
ATHENS  or  ROME. 

Please  send  for  our  brochure: 
QUEST  /  P.O.  Box  1940/  1 144 
Canton  Street,  Suite  103  /  Roswell, 
GA  30077  /  404-518-1007 
or  CALL 
1-800-241-1042 


,  (Cbuf^chcriouse 
cteveLopcnent  coup. 


PO  Box  19076 
Boulder,  CO  80308-9076 
1  -800-484-9778  (Ext  4018) 
or  (303)  530-1789 


ChurchBook  by  ChurchMouse 

Frugal  Full  Function 
for  Treasurers  &  Secretaries 

Easy  to  Use  -  -  Hard  to  Misuse 
Timely,  Accurate,  Meaningful  Reports 
Church's  Accounts  &  Funds  structure 

Membership  and  Mailing  list  control 
Offerings  from  Receipt  to  Statements 
Expenses  from  A/P  &  Check  Writing 
Payroll  Assistance  Registers,  941,  W-2 
Daily,  Monthly,  YTD,  Parochial  Repts 


Guaranteed  satisfaction  - 1  year  support 


New  Sterling  Silver 
_    or  14K  Gold 
Pendant 


A  Senior  Community 
601  N.  Newnan  Street 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202 
904-798-5360 
A  NEW  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  FOR  INQUIRIES 

1-800-438-4817 

Affordable  high  rise  living 
Sponsored  by  St.  John 's  Episcopal  Cathedral 


Engravable 
Back 

052-S   Sterling  35.00 
S-24     24"  sterling  chain  9.00 
034-G  14KGold  195.00 
Each  gift  boxed. 

For  catalog  or  to  place  order: 

®~feRKA  SANCTA  <qUILD® 

P.O.  Box  300 
Broomall,  PA  19008 
1-800-523-5155 


EASE  dhurcKes 

•  Membership  •  Easy  to  Use! 

•  Contributions/Pledging  •  Over  900  installations 

•  Fund  Accounting  •  Recommended  by  the  Episcopal 

•  Annual  Parochial  Report  Church  Pension  Fund! 

Free  45-day  Evaluation  —  Send  No  Money 

Gosnell  Computer  Services  •  800-326-2235 

1 33 1  Third  Street  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 1 5 


iSUILYTCtr C   I vl I      I         ■  ■    inin  •,  tn„,  n«  icdaci  «U„  U„l..l  I 


Join  a  tour  of  ISRAEL  and  visit  the  Holyland 

In  Israel  we  will  visit  Jerusalem,  the  Garden  Tomb,  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Garden  of  Gethesemane,  Mt.  of  Olives,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Nazareth,  Dead  Sea. 
Capemaum,  Haifa,  Joppa.  Jordan  River  and  many  other  Biblical  sights,  plus 
extension  to  Cairo. 

Select  cne  of  these  Episcopal  churches  to  travel  with: 

•  St.  Gabriel's  . . .  depart  April  8, 1 993  for  9  days  first  class  from  New  York  for 
only  $1,898.00. 

•  Bishop  Orris  G.  Walker,  Jr.,  Diocese  of  Long  Island  . . .  depart  July  13, 1993  for 
1 1  days  deluxe  from  New  York,  for  only  $2,298.00. 

All  via  EL  AL  Israel  Airlines 
Write  or  call: 
JOURNEYS  UNLIMITED 
1 50  W.  28th  St..  New  York,  NY  1 0001  800-486-8359 


X 

■  ■ 

K 

■  ■ 


READY  FOR  LENT?? 

"Great  Soups  and  a 
Complete  Planning  Program  for  a 
Church  Dinner  &  Lecture  Series' 
by  Jack  &  Bonnie  Crothers 

•  Introduction  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Peter 

•  Series  based  on  practical  experience 

•  Promotes  church  In-reach 

SPIRAL-BOUND  BOOK 
INCLUDES  STEP-BY-STEP: 

•  Organizing  the  Lenten  Series 

•  Self-Funding  System  Pays  for  Itself 

•  Accounting  and  Record  Keeping 

•  Organizing  Volunteer  Staffing 

•  Explanations  of  Equipment  Terms 

•  Notes  &  Tips  on  Buying  &  Cooking 

•  Instruction  on  Preparing  a  Soup  Dinner 

•  Setting  up  the  Dining  Room 

•  Serving  the  Soup  and  Bread  Dinner 

•  Great  Soup  Recipes  developed  and 
used  over  a  six-year  period 

•  Recipes  sized  for  serving  8  and  large 
scale  servings  of  25-50-100  people 

Check  or  money  order  to: 

$19.95  RARITIES  FROM  BONITA 

•  S&H  P.O.  Box  12868 

$3.50    st.  Petersburg  FL  33733 


Shipped  Priority  Mai  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


WW 


,  


How  to  start 

The  Columbarium  Ministry 

in  and  for  your  Church 

The  Columbarium  Ministry  gives  your  members  the  security  and  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  united  in  love  and  prayer  in  the  community 
of  faith  which  has  been  an  important  spiritual  anchor  during  their  lives. 

It  is  a  self-liquidating  project  which  can  provide  funds  for  other  church 
activities. 

TO  GET  STARTED:  unite,  phone  or  Fax  for  FREE  Kit  of  Information 
ARMENTO  LITURGICAL  ARTS 
1011  Military  Rd.,  Buffalo,  New  York  14217-0039 
Phone:  716/875-2423  Fax:  716/875-8011 


.  


CLERGY 
MOVING 


Call  Skip  Higg ins 

800-733-0930 


Ask  about  the  special  Relocation 
Package  for  Episcopal  Clergy 
and  Lay  Professionals. 


QS  Storage  &  Transfer  Company 

agent:  north  American  van  lines  icc  /Vmc1C7012 


FACES  WITHOUT 
NAMES? 


Our  FREE 

Pictorial  Directory  can 
solve  that  problem! 

When  you  need  to 
match  a  face  with  a 
name,  reach  for 
vour  parish 
pictorial  directory. 
If  s  a  very 
.-„••  useful  tool  for 
members,  staff, 
rector  and 
committees.  It's 
never  been  easier  for  your  parish 
to  have  if  s  own  directory,  and  best  of 
all  it's  free!  Choose  from  4  directories 
to  suit  the  needs  and  desires  of  your 
parish.  Don't  delay,  call  now! 

Call  toll  free  1-800-826-2325  (ext.  3991) 
for  more  information. 

En  PARISH  DIRECTORY  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

W  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Directories  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
by  Coppinger  &  Affiliates.  Cleveland.  TN 
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DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


Priest  gets  close  to  angels,  then  falls 


At  age  19,  he  was  told  he  would  be  dead 
in  five  years.  But  he  survived  experimental 
open-heart  surgery  in  1956.  And  that,  says 
the  Rev.  Leon  McDougall  at  56,  "led  me  to 
live  my  life  a  little  on  the  edge." 

The  most  recent  "edge"  has  been  the 
edge  of  an  open  plane  door  where  he  stood, 
10,000  feet  up,  strapped  to  Steve  Jester,  his 
jump  instructor,  ready  to  free  fall  together 
into  the  void.  The  first  five  falls  a  skydiver 
takes  must  be  in  tandem  with  an  instructor. 
McDougall  has  taken  the  trip  twice. 

"When  you  see  the  plane  pull  away  from 
you,  that's  a  terrifying  feeling,"  he  said. 
"But  about  four  minutes  into  the  fall,  the  fear 
goes  away  —  it's  like  you're  dancing  in  the 
sky,  going  down  at  120  miles  an  hour,  fly- 
ing, no  feeling  at  all  that  the  Earth  is  coming 
up  to  meet  you." 

"All  the  way  down,  I'm  giggling,  I'm 


laughing  and  I'm  screaming." 

McDougall  said  he  was  the  first  person  to 
survive  the  experimental  heart  surgery,  for 
which  he  volunteered;  two  others  died  dur- 
ing the  procedure. 

"The  center  wall  of  my  heart  was  miss- 
ing," he  explained.  'They  put  in  an  artificial 
wall. 

"Since  then,  I  have  thought  every  day  is 
special;  why  not  live  it  with  some  push, 
some  excitement.  I  still  feel  profoundly, 
every  day  is  a  day  extra  —  the  push  day." 

Since  his  ordination  in  1962,  McDougall 
has  been  close  to  danger  in  his  ministry.  He 
has  been  a  "gang"  priest  in  the  Mission 
District  of  San  Francisco,  a  prison  chaplain 
and  a  supervisor  of  counselors  in  prisons. 

"I've  always  had  a  need  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  envelope  —  I've  been  hospitalized  a 
couple  of  times,  knifed,  had  a  coffee  urn 


The  Rev.  Leon 
McDougall,  in 
the  angel 
position,  free 
falls  while 
strapped 
underneath  his 
instructor, 
Steve  Jester.  A 
stabilizing  rod 
is  visible  at  the 
top  of  the 
picture.  The 
picture  was 
taken  by 
photographer 
Brad  Hood, 
who  was  sky- 
diving with  a 
camera  in  his 
helmet  and  a 
video  camera 
in  hand. 


dumped  on  me  when  I  tried  to  disarm  some- 
one." 

Life  today  is  more  tranquil.  He  is  rector  at 
St.  Matthias'  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakdale, 
Calif. 

But  McDougall  rides  a  motorcycle  and, 
with  his  three  sons,  all  in  their  20s,  has  spent 
time  rappelling  and  spelunking. 

They  went  up  with  him  for  his  free-fall 
flights.  "We  could  see  each  other  but  we 
were  never  close  enough  to  talk." 

Is  it  necessary  to  try  tc  get  so  close  to  the 
angels? 

"Not  all  of  us  can  be  test  pilots  or  do  other 
things  that  cause  intensity  of  feeling  life,"  he 
said. 

"Since  my  surgery,  I  know  where  I'm 
going — death  is  the  ultimate  adventure,  but 
for  a  Christian,  death  should  not  be  feared." 


Atlanta 


Albany — Meg  Murray  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Albany  Episcopalian.  A  mem- 
ber of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.Y.,  she  worked  most  recently  with 
the  national  Episcopal  Church  Women  Com- 
munique. 

Connecticut — Al  Rogers,  a  member  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Avon,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Episcopal  Cursillo 
Committee.  For  two  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  15  elected  members  of  the  committee. 

El  Camino  Real — The  Rev.  James 
McLeod,  rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed canon  to  the  ordinary  for  congrega- 
tional development.  He  will  assist  Bishop 
Richard  Shimpfky  in  consultations,  direct- 
ing missions  and  overseeing  intercultural 
ministries. 

Lexington — Boy  Scout  Sean  O'Brien, 
1 3,  fulfilled  his  requirements  for  Eagle  Scout 
by  building  a  ramp  for  the  handicapped  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Florence,  Ky. 
The  project  took  him  three  months  to  com- 
plete. 

New  York — At  age  65,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Dix  Bowers  is  retiring  as  rector  of  Sl 
Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church,  a  Ro- 
manesque landmark  on  Manhattan's  Park 
Avenue.  The  interim  rector  will  be  retired 


New  York  bishop  Paul  Moore  Jr.  Bowers 
was  at  the  center  of  a  struggle  in  the  1980s  to 
secure  funds  and  facilities  for  outreach  min- 
istry by  leasing  adjacent  land,  occupied  by  a 
parish  house,  to  develop  an  office  building, 
but  the  church  lost  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
preservationists.  Bowers  said  the  parish 
needs  younger  leadership  to  cope  with  its 
"overwhelming  budgetary  problems." 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania — A  lay 
person,  Sharon  L.  Davenport  of  Erie,  has 


been  appointed  canon  missioner.  She  will 
serve  as  Bishop  Robert  Rowley's  principal 
assistant  for  deployment  and  program  in  the 

diocese. 

Oregon — Newartist-in-residenceat  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  Cathedral,  Portland,  is  organ- 
ist Catherine  Crozier,  who  recently  moved 
from  Los  Angeles.  In  1979,  the  New  York 
City  chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists named  her  international  performer 
of  the  year. 


According  to  its  new  rector,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Callaway,  parishioners  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Douglastown  had  trouble 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  church's  name 
—  St.  Chrysostom's  (KRISS-es-tom  is  pre- 
ferred, according  to  Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary). 

So  now  it  has  become  St.  Julian's,  named 
after  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich. 

The  decision  to  change  the  name  came 
when  the  vestry  re-examined  its  church  life 
during  the  search  that  brought  Callaway  to 
the  parish. 

At  the  ceremony  when  the  name  was 
officially  changed,  an  icon  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  was  carried  out  of  the  sanctuary 
to  be  displayed  elsewhere  in  the  building. 


COLORADO — Bishop  William  Winter- 
rowd  got  some  help  holding  on  to  his 
crozier  during  a  visit  to  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  Aurora. 

Connecticut 

For  the  women  and  children  who  live  in 
the  Thames  River  Place  apartments  in  Nor- 
wich —  the  site  of  a  fledgling  residential 
program  aimed  at  getting  single  mothers  off 
welfare  —  the  new  home  offers  a  chance  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Parishioners  at  nearby  St.  James'  Epis- 
copal Church,  Preston,  have  embraced  the 
program  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  parish, 
through  its  outreach  committee,  was  the 
first  to  "adopt"  a  Thames  River  Place  apart- 
ment, supplying  everything  from  sheets  and 
towels  to  toasters  and  kitchen  utensils. 

The  committee  then  coordinated  similar 
efforts  by  other  churches  and  groups,  seeing 
that  all  24  apartments  were  well  stocked. 
The  program  provides  more  than  just  hous- 
ing. There  is  a  day-care  center,  mothers 


ARIZONA — All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church,  Phoenix,  has  celebrated  its 
sister  relationship  with  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration,  a  Russian 
Orthodox  church  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  by  painting  a  Russian-style 
mural  in  its  new  St.  Mary's  Chapel. 
Icon  artist  Michael  Provard  and  his 
wife,  Theresa  Baumgartner,  created 
the  wall  painting,  here  examined  by 
Carol  Urbano,  a  parishioner. 
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CHICAGO — Over  plates  of  venison  stew  and  fry  bread,  diocesan  convention 
delegates  heard  Robert  Wapahi,  a  Santee  Sioux  and  counselor  at  St.  Augustine's 
Indian  Center,  Chicago,  talk  about  his  people's  value  system,  legends  and  experi- 
ences in  encountering  European  ways.  "We  were  raised  for  30,000  to  40,000  years 
without  seeing  a  straight  line  —  there  are  no  straight  lines  in  nature,"  he  said.  "In 
the  last  300  years,  we  have  been  introduced  to  straight  lines." 

photo/DAVID  SKIDMORE 


DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


must  enroll  in  job-training  courses,  each 
mother  is  assigned  a  family  advocate  to 
develop  educational  and  employment  goals. 

Four  of  the  program's  paid  staffers  are 
members  of  St.  James',  while  several  others 
from  the  congregation  serve  as  volunteers. 

Louisiana 

Parishioners  of  Mount  Olivet  Episcopal 
Church,  New  Orleans,  have  decided  to  in- 
stall some  old  stained-glass  windows  even 
though  the  windows  are  too  big  for  the 
building. 

The  congregation  became  a  parish  in 
1853,  outgrew  its  cypress  board  church, 
built  a  fine  new  brick  building,  outfitted 
with  a  rose  window  and  several  side  win- 
dows, and  converted  the  original  building 
into  a  parish  hall. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  in  the  wake  of  demo- 
graphic changes,  the  brick  building  was  in 
such  disrepair  it  was  torn  down.  The  congre- 
gation put  the  windows  in  storage  and  moved 
back  into  the  parish  hall. 

The  windows  didn't  see  sunlight  again 
until  1990,  when  the  New  Orleans  Preserva- 
tion Society,  touring  churches  in  the  area, 
asked  to  look  at  them.  Parishioners  were 
awed  by  their  beauty  and  decided  to  fit  them 
into  the  original  building.  Only  problem 
was,  the  building  and  the  windows  didn't  fit 
one  another. 

But  with  a  lot  of  trimming  and  tucking, 
the  job  is  getting  done.  The  framing  over  the 
church's  entrance  is  being  rebuilt,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  portion  of  the  rose  window  will 
have  to  be  cut  away. 


One  of  the  side  windows  will  be  installed 
next  to  the  pulpit.  That  way,  quipped  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Alex  Comfort,  "people  will 
have  something  interesting  to  look  at  if  the 
sermon  is  boring." 

Minnesota 

Students  With  Children,  achild-carecen- 
ter  with  space  for  80  children,  has  opened  at 


the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Supported  by  the  cathedral  and  by  the 
East  Side  Neighborhood  Service,  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  low -income  par- 
ents who  are  attending  school. 

Paul  Thatcher,  a  member  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  center,  said, 
"we  want  to  establish  a  prototype  program 
...  that  will  go  beyond  simply  providing 
care,"  ultimately  instituting  a  program  of 


case  management  that  will  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  family  and  educational  issuer. 

Renovating  St  Mark's  education  wing  to 
house  the  program  cost  almost  $600,000. 

Southern  Ohio 

Parishioners  of  St.  Patrick's  Episcopal 
Church,  Dublin,  have  paid  off  their  $38 1 ,000 
commercial  mortgageby  sellinga$435,000 
issue  of  church  bonds  —  to  themselves. 

John  Rucker,  a  member  of  the  diocesan 
finance  committee  and  a  member  of  St 
Patrick's,  said  the  200  members  of  the  par- 
ish faced  more  than  $50,000  in  interest  ex- 
pense each  year. 

"We  presented  this  [the  bond  issue  idea] 
as  a  pure  investment  decision,"  he  said. 

Parishioners  and  other  potential  inves- 
tors were  offered  the  chance  to  earn  between 
6.5  percent  and  8  percent  on  bonds  maturing 
from  three  to  15  years.  The  interest  is  tax- 
able, he  said,  but  buyers  were  able  to  put  the 
bonds  into  a  tax-deferred  plan. 

The  issue  was  prepared,  registered  with 
the  state  and  marketed  at  a  cost  of  $8,700. 
Parishioners  donated  time  and  expertise  to 
accomplish  this;  the  major  expense  was  the 
work  of  a  broker-seller. 

After  a  series  of  "cottage  coffees"  was 
held  in  parishioners'  homes  to  spread  infor- 
mation about  the  bonds,  the  entire  issue  was 
sold  in  four  months. 

The  parish  used  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  pave  a  parking  lot  and  set  up  a 
contingency  fund.  ■ 

Written  by  Tony  Howarth  from  diocesan 
newspapers,  Episcopal  News  Service,  Dioc- 
esan Good  News  Service  and  other  reports. 
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From 
The 

Church 

of 

England 


Issues  in  Human 
Sexuality  is  a  land- 
mark statement  by 
the  House  of  Bishops, 
General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  bishop  and 
deputies  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  West  Tennes- 
see have  prepared  an 
excellent  study  guide 
to  accompany  Issues. 

Many  parishes  have 
found  Issues  and  the 
study  guide  to  be  thorough,  even-handed  resources  for  discussing 
sexual  morality.  Episcopalians  United  heartily  recommends  both 
documents. 

EU  is  pleased  to  offer  copies  of  Issues  for  $5  each. 

For  a  free  master  copy  of  the  study  guide,  write  to  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Holmgren,  Nashotah  House,  2777  Mission  Road,  Nashotah, 
WI  53058,  or  call  (414)  646-3371. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  the  dialogues  in  every  diocese. 


EPISCOPALIANS  UNITED 

30325  Bainbridge  Road, 
Building  A,  Suite  1  •  Solon,  OH  44139 
(800)  553-3645 


The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer 

The  Seabury  Editions  are  finely  crafted 
in  a  wide  variety  of  bindings  and  sizes 

Ideal  for  confirmation,  Easter,  weddings,  and  all  gift-giving 
occasions,  the  deluxe  leather  editions  feature  gilt-edges, 
parchment  certificate  pages,  quality  feather-light  paper,  and 
four  ribbon  markers  in  liturgical  colors.  Sturdy  and  practi- 
cal, the  economy  editions  are  perfect  for  classroom  and  pew. 
Priced  from  $7.95  to  $42.95 

Available  from  your  local  bookstore  or  call  1-800-328-5125  for  a  free 
catalog.  Or  write  to  Harper  San  Francisco,  Torch  Order  Department, 
1160  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111-1213. 

mm  HarperSanFrancisco 

A  Division  of  HarperCo]iinsPublishers 
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CWUStHAX  JOUXXEytXCr,  EDUCATION  AXD  GRO W# 
WROUGrM  87>EC\AaZET>  TRAVEL... 

•  Pifgrimagc  to  Wales  1993:  An  Exploration  of  Celtic  Spirituality 
Xortfi  Wa(cs  Xau  24- June  7  8outfi  Wcs  June  28- Ju(u  t2  and 
8cpfcm6cr  13-27  Sr.  Cinfra?cm6crron,  O.S.Jf.  $2495 
•  Soutficrn  Catficdrals  Jesttva(  1993:  A  Journey  into  English" 
CatficdralCifc  and  Xusic  Wincficstcr  and  Surrounding  Area 
July  8-19  tTficXcv.Xancut.Xotfi  $3595 

XECE08  fTR-ADEC  329  8l|CAX0XE  AVE  8«XEW8B\<Rl),  X.J.  07702  .  800-835-3467 
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For  Church 
Columbariums 

Matthews  provides  a  complete  line  of 
bronze  cremation  products  for  burial 
within  the  church.  We  will  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  a  columbarium 
that  will  fit  your  budget. 


For  a  FREE  guide  book,  call  800/628-8439  or 
write:  Matthews  International  Corp.,  1315 
W.  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15226. 


Enrich  your  ministry  as  a  Spiritual 
Director  or  Group  Leader- 

Group  Leaders  Program— 1  year 
Spiritual  Guidance  Program— 2  years 

Our  ecumenical,  accredited  extension  programs  are  open  to 
clergy,  religious,  counselors,  and  laity.  Emphasis  is  on  direct 
contemplative  presence  to  God  for  others.  Both  programs 
include  residencies  in  Washington,  DC,  as  well  as  monitored 
work  in  your  own  locale. 

Rose  Mary  Dougherty,  Tilden  Edwards,  Gerald  May,  and  others. 
For  information  &  application,  contact: 

Shalem  Institute  for  Spiritual  Formation 

Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  DC  20016        Phone:  202-966-7050 


9^1 


A  Continuing  Lare  Retirement  Community 
Founded  as  an  Episcopal  corporation  in  1Q1Q. 

(609)  273-0806 

I  1 

Name   j 


Mail  to:     The  Information  Center  "§ 

The  evergreens  , 

309  Bridgeboro  Road  J 
Mooreitown,  NJ  08057-1499 


COLUMBARIUMS 

We  build  columbariums  to  fit  your  needs. 
Church  installations  are  our  speciality. 

Call  us  at  1-800-253-0457 

EICKHOF  ETERNAL  SYSTEMS 

P.O.  Box  1378 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58203-1378 


Want  to 
brush  up 
on  a 
foreign 
language? 

With  Audio-Forum's 
intermediate  and  advanced  materials, 
it's  easy  to  maintain  and  sharpen 
your  foreign-language  skills. 

Besides  intermediate  and 
advanced  audio-cassette  courses  — 
most  developed  for  the  U.S.  State 
Department  —  we  offer  foreign- 
language  mystery  dramas,  dialogs 
recorded  in  Paris,  games,  music, 
and  many  other  helpful  materials. 
And  if  you  want  to  learn  a  new 
language,  we  have  beginning 
courses  for  adults  and  for  children. 

We  offer  introductory  and 
advanced  materials  in  most  of  the 
world's  languages:  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Mandarin,  Greek,  Russian,  Arabic, 
Korean,  and  others.  230  courses  in 
79  languages..  Our  21st  year. 

For  FREE  52-page  catalog  call 
1-800-662-5180  or  write: 

auDio-raRum* 

Room  K215,  96  Broad  Street, 
^Guilford,  CT  06437  (203)  453-9794> 


A  PERFECT  GIFT... 
OR,  TREASURE 

Beautiful,  hand-crafted  pewter  Victory  Cross 
Necklace  and  Chain  depicting  Christ's  victory  over 
death  with  arms  representing  the  crucifixion  nails 
on  one  side  and  trumpets  of  "FAITH,  HOPE, 
PEACE  and  LOVE"  on  the  other.  A  favorite  of 
church  choirs.  Attractively  gift  wrapped  with  a 
touching  story  included.  Call  or  ask  for  catalog  on 
the  other  pieces.  Money  back  guarantee.  $16.75  pp., 
incl.  sales  tax.  Canterbury  Pewter,  3314  Bourbon 
Street,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22408  -  (703)  899-3739. 


2ND  ANNUAL 
Training  Workshop 
for 
Episcopal 
Sign  Language 
Interpreters 

March  4-8, 1993 
Mt.  Alverno  Center 
Redwood  City,  CA 

$250  plus  transportation 

Contact 
Rev.  Elsa  Pressentin 
510-846-0845 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Conference  of  the  Deaf 


Seminar  at 


Historic 


Salisbury 


July  6  - 16,  1993 

Located  at  the 
theological  college 
within  the  Precincts  of 
SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL  in 
southern  England. 

-  Lectures  by  British 
theologians,  scholars  J. 
&  religious  leaders. 

-  Day  trips  visit  castles,  villages  and  historic  sites. 

-  Can  be  combined  with  Cathedral  Cities  tour 
and  the  DURHAM  SEMINAR  July  19-30. 

Cost  includes  room,  meals,  lectures,  trips.  Reduc- 
tion for  spouse  or  student.  Write  for  prospectus. 

Another  Unique  Continuing  Educational  Event  From: 

IisrrERNATIONAL  SEMINARS 
106  S.  Fraley  St.             Kane,  PA  16735 
 Phone:  (814)  837-9178  


_o  [U£  ENGLISH 

\*Jm  PARISH 

Mls0L,DAYS 


...  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come! 
Spend  a  week  in  an  English  village  as 
guest  of  parishioners.  All  meals  are 
included.  Proceeds  benefit  the  parish. 
Enjoy  country  fairs,  gardens,  pubs  .  .  . 
A  real  "Meet  the  People "  opportunity! 
Over  40  locations  &  weeks  to  choose 
from. 

Catalogue  from: 

PARISH  HOLIDAYS 
North  American  Office 
106  S.  Fraley  SL         Kane,  PA  16735 
814/837-9178 


AFRICAN  PALMS 

Palm  Crosses  For  Palm  Sunday 
Available  Year  Round 

African  Palms  is  a  non-profit  outreach 
program  operated  by  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Our  Palm  Crosses  are 
made  in  Tanzania,  Africa,  to  help 
supplement  average  annual  incomes 
under  $100.00  and  to  help  provide  for 
educational,  health,  medical,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  community  needs. 
The  crosses  sell  for  $6.00  per  50  — 
$12.00  per  100  —  in  multiples  of  50. 
For  further  information  contact: 


t 


AFRICAN  PALMS 

P.  0.  Box  575 
Olney,  MD  20830 
301-774-2832 





SAINTS'  TIES 


PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Slock:  SAINT  ALBAN,  ANDREW.  GEORGE.  JAMES. 
JOHN,  LUKE,  MARK.  PAUL,  PETER,  PHILIP. 
ALL  SAINTS,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  GRACE.  PASCHAL 
LAMB,  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

ONLY  $16  EACH. 
Quantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs: 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  lor 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  tine  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  MC. 
100  THE  EAST  MALL.UMT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO. CAN  ADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL  (416)252  2345  or  FAX  (416)252  0443 
Mr  TONY  DAW  KINS 


SILK  SCREENED 

APRONS, 


Haoe  you  hugged  an 
Episcopalian  today? 


.  Yellow  apron  with  ^^tfffi 
.  Quality  crafted  in  New  York  State 
for  other  denominations.  
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NEWS 


LIBERIA 

continued  from  page  1 

for  about  six  weeks  last  fall,  after  the  Octo- 
ber breakout 

"It  took  a  lot  of  faith  to  get  in,"  he  said. 

Browne  said  the  church  in  his  country  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  based  at  the  cathe- 
dral, where  representatives  of  diocesan  com- 
missions meet  with  the  Rev.  Emmanuel 
Hodges,  the  new  priest-in-charge. 

"The  church  in  Liberia  is  still  alive,"  he 
said. 

The  refugees  in  Monrovia,  which  Browne 
said  has  swelled  from  250,000  to  more  than 
1  million,  have  stretched  health  care  facili- 
ties to  the  breaking  point.  Leckrone  knows 
that  only  too  well. 

"All  the  displaced  people  coming  in,  lots 
of  them  children  who  are  not  vaccinated, 
[and  have]  poor  health,  poor  nutrition,  no 
water,  poor  sanitation,  that's  how  you  get 
measles,  and  it's  a  killer,"  Leckrone  said. 

"For  us,  vaccinating  is  an  emergency 
operation."  In  one  three-week  period,  she 
said,  20,800  children  under  5  years  old  were 
vaccinated. 

Leckrone  has  been  sponsored  by  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  in  Manhattan  for  her  two- 
year  mission. 

It's  bleak  in  Liberia,  but  she  feels  com- 
pelled to  return.  "That's  why  I'm  there,  to  be 
with  the  Liberian  people  in  the  time  of  their 
crisis." 

Shortly  after  the  October  bombing  be- 
gan, five  Roman  Catholic  nuns  were  found 
dead  just  outside  Monrovia.  "We  believe 


they  were  deliberately  killed,"  she  said.  One 
of  them,  Sister  Barbara,  was  a  close  friend. 

Their  deaths  brought  home  the  danger  of 
working  in  Liberia,  "but  nobody  has  time  to 
think  about  that — there' s  so  much  to  do  and 
you  just  keep  doing  it." 

Two  priests,  Jonah  Togba  and  Lawrence 
Bainda,  and  several  others  connected  to  the 
church  have  been  taken  captive  but,  "We 
have  contacted  all  of  them  and  they  are 
well,"  Browne  said. 

Leckrone  told  of  a  trip  into  the  interior, 
before  the  October  bombings  began.  "We 
had  a  cold  box  with  vaccines  in  it,  and  with 
dozens  of  check  points  all  along  the  road,  if 


A  Liberian  mother  watches  over  her 
5-month-old  child,  who  was  wounded 
in  a  rocket  attack  in  November  by 
Charles  Taylor's  forces. 

photo/REUTERS  via  RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

the  box  is  opened  every  time  you  come  to  a 
check  point,  the  vaccine  will  spoil." 

Health  care  agencies  had  worked  out  a 
system  with  Taylor's  soldiers  so  that  the  box 
would  be  left  alone. 

"We  took  a  short  cut,  to  avoid  some  of  the 
check  points,  but  we  ran  into  a  group  of 
children,  1 3  of  them,  ages  1 0  to  1 5,  all  of  them 
carrying  AK-47s  —  bigger  than  they  were." 


"They  couldn't  read  and  they  wanted  the 
box  opened,"  Leckrone  said.  After  quite 
some  time,  lots  of  cajoling,  a  trip  with  the 
group '  s  leader  back  to  a  local  command  post 
and  some  shooting,  they  were  allowed  to 
continue. 

"If  ever  healing  comes  to  Liberia,  what 
do  we  do  with  some  of  these  children?"  she 
said.  "How  do  we  heal  these  young  combat- 
ants? 

"It  won't  come  about  by  a  violent  solu- 
tion, but  the  healing  has  to  come,"  she  said. 

She  admitted  that  political  questions  leave 
her  weary.  "I'm  just  a  nurse  and  I'm  really 
good  at  my  work  but  from  my  vantage  point 
I  don't  see  the  real  attempts  at  peace-keep- 
ing that  I'd  like  to  see." 

Browne  would  like  to  do  something  about 
that,  issuing  a  call  for  two  more  missionaries 
to  do  pastoral  work  in  the  countryside.  Do- 
rothy Gist,  head  of  the  missionary  office  at 
the  church  center,  said  Liberia  is  her  office's 
top  priority  for  1993.  The  candidates  should 
have  experience  in  living  in  poverty,  prefer- 
ably in  Africa,  Browne  said,  and  should  be 
"real  neutral  so  their  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  healing  can  be  heard." 

Leckrone  felt  the  same  need.  "There  must 
be  somebody  who  can  mediate,  who  can 
bring  the  warring  factions  together,"  she 
said,  rubbing  her  temples,  as  if  to  erase  her 
sense  of  anguish.  "When  are  we  going  to 
take  our  gospel  seriously,  not  just  us,  but  the 
church  in  the  world?"  ■ 

By  Tony  Howarth,  a  freelance  writer  who 
lives  in  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  Ed 
Stannard,  news  editor  of  Episcopal  Life. 
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FUND 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
HONORING 
THE 
MEMORY 
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Make  a  commitment  to  humanity. 
Make  The  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund 

a  part  of  your  commitment  to  humani- 
ty. Invest  in  the  future  of  young  peo- 
ple of  color  —  Asian  Americans, 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native 
Americans.  Help  provide  scholar- 
ships. Make  education  possible. 

The  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund  offers  the 
Episcopal  Church  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  invest  in  building  up  and  empowering  the  lives 
and  characters  of  young  people  of  diverse  back- 
ground and  cultures. 

The  Most  Rev.  Edmond  L.  Browning 

Please  make  a  generous  gift  to  The  Episcopal 
Legacy  Fund.  Your  check  can  be  made 
payable  to  D&FMS/Episcopal  Legacy  Fund 

and  mailed  to  Treasurer,  Legacy  Fund, 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  815  Second  Ave., 
NYC  10017.  Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible 
to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.  For  informa- 
tion: (212)  922-5127  or  51 16. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

 I  would  like  to  host  or  sponsor  a  "Legacy  1000"  fundraiser  to 

support  The  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund.  Please  send  me  fundraising 
ideas  for  individuals,  groups  or  parishes.  "Legacy  1000"  means 
1 ,000  events  across  the  country  —  ideally  to  be  held  between  January 
and  April  1993  —  to  raise  $1 ,000  each  for  a  $1  million  goal. 


Building 
community  in 
desperate  times 

Desperate  times  lead  to  strong, 
innovative  actions. 

Nehemiah  knew  that  when  he 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  in  444  B.C. 

Discover  how  you  can  be  a 
Nehemiah  in  your  community  when 
United  Episcopal  Charities  convenes 
in'Atlanta,  April  22-24, 1993,  for  its 
8th  annual  conference. 

Theologian  Walter  Bruegge- 
mann  has  some  strong  advice; 
Gloria  Brown  of  the  Coalition  for 
Human  Needs  will  talk  about « 
community  development;  and 
workshops  and  site  visits  can  show 
you  how  to  do  more  with  less. 

Mark  your  calendar  now: 
UEC,  April  22-24,  Atlanta. 

Registration: 
United  Episcopal  Charities 
P.O.  Box  30162 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  FL  33420 
or  call  407/624-0546 


Nashotah  House 


Summer  study  for  clergy 
leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

5-30  July  1993 

Courses: 

Mary  and  the  Saints 

The  Rev'd  Dr.  Reginald  Fuller 

Episcopal  Ministry:  The  Image 
and  Role  of  the  Bishop 
The  Rev'd  Charles  Henery 

Anglican  Eucharistic  Theology 
The  Rev'd  Ralph  McMichael 


Single  and  family  accommodation 
available  on  campus 


For  details,  write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Nashotah  House 
2777  Mission  Road 
Nashotah,  WI 53058 


FAX  YOUR  AD 

M  A  li  K  5  T  ?  L  A  C  £ 
1-215-564-6336 
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Baxter  had  learned  that  focus  years  ear- 
lier in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  a  friend, 
theologian  Charles  Penniman. 

'"Episcopalians  aren't  fit  to  deal  with  the 
poor,'"  Baxter  quotes  Penniman  as  telling 
him. 

Spend  at  least  two  years  just  listening  to 
and  learning  the  neighborhood,  Penniman 
said.  "And  when  you  see  that  you  aren't 
bringing  God  to  anybody,  but  that  God  is 
already  present  and  active  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ...  then  you  might  have  the  humility  to 
serve  these  people." 

Baxter  and  the  Trinity  parishioners  he 
convinced  to  take  part  followed  that  advice. 
They  started  listening  and  observing.  For  a 
long  time  they  saw  only  mothers  and  fathers 


o 


e  clip  of  the 
scissors  can 
cut  you  in  on 
guaranteed 
income 
for  life. . 


and 

Strengthen 

'your 
church  at 
'the  same  time 


It  is  easy  when  you  pur- 
\//       chase  a  Charitable  Gift 
V  Annuity  from  the 

Episcopal  Church. 
An  annuity  is  a  contract 
between  you  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  that 
guarantees  regular  fixed 
payments  at  a  very 
attractive  rate  of 
interest  for  as  long 
as  you  live. 
The  gift  it 
creates  can  be 
used  at  the 
parish,  diocesan 
or  national  level,  as 
you  designate. 
All  the  while  you  enjoy  tax  and  other 
benefits,  not  least  of  which  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  for  sure  you 
have  provided  a  gift  for  your  Church. 
For  more  information  use  coupon 
below  or  call  1-800-334-7626  Ext.  5149 
(in  New  York  State  call  1-800-321-2231) 


TO:  PLANNED  GIVING  OFFICE  EL  293 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 
815  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 

Please  send  me— al  no  obligation— additional  information 
about  CHARITABLE  GIFT  ANNUITIES 


Name . 


Address  . 
City  


.  State . 


Zip. 


on  drugs.  But  finally  they  saw  more. 

"We  saw  the  neighbor  who  would  take  the  kids  in  and  feed 
them  and  warm  them  and  put  shoes  on  their  feet ...  we  saw  all 
kinds  of  loving  and  caring  actions  going  on,"  Baxter  remem- 
bers. 

"We  began  to  see  just  what  Penni  had  said." 

That  is  when  real  ministry  began. 

Today,  Trinity  Church  is  a  vital  neighborhood  institution, 
central  to  the  city's  development  and  revitalization  efforts, 
key  in  identifying  community  problems  and  solutions,  trusted 
by  neighborhood  leaders.  It's  attracted  volunteers  from  doz- 
ens of  other  churches  who  come  to  help  and  to  learn  Trinity's 
methods. 

Its  budget,  although  tenuous  and  dependent  on  a  fluctuat- 
ing series  of  grants,  has  expanded  to  $1 35,000.  Its  staff,  grown 
to  five,  including  administrator  Pedric  Rae,  dropped  by  one 
last  November  when  the  Rev.  Hildreth  Hampshire  died.  The 
retired  nurse,  ordained  a  deacon  in  1989  at  the  age  of  76,  had 
spent  the  last  three  years  of  her  life  as  Trinity's  primary 
outreach  worker. 

Membership,  after  an  initial  loss  of  disgruntled  parishio- 
ners who,  according  to  senior  warden  Macintosh,  "said  they 
didn't  want  to  come  to  church  with  drunks  and  prostitutes  and 
people  who  smelled,"  is  now  back  up  to  1 10.  And  the  parish 
is  considering  developing  a  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  House 
for  teenage  mothers  in  a  16-room  refurbished  nursing  home 
offered  rent-free. 

"Trinity  has  been  probably  the  most  successful  organiza- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  to  create  a  sense  of  community," 
saysElaine  Sederklund,  Lewiston'scommunity  development 
director.  "People  throughout  the  city  know  that  if  they  have  a 
problem,  if  they  are  down  and  out,  they  can  go  to  Trinity  and 
someone  will  listen." 

Mayor  James  Howaniec  calls  Trinity  before  making  ap- 
pointments to  city  boards  and  commissions  because  he  knows 
Trinity  folks  can  tell  him  who  will  best  represent  the 
neighborhood's  concerns. 

"These  people  are  right  on  the  front  lines  of  some  of  the 
toughest  problems  in  the  state,"  says  Howaniec.  "We  in  city 
government  appreciate  [Trinity]  very  much." 

No  wonder.  The  city  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get.  Lewiston, 
with  a  population  of  40,000,  has  become  a  magnet  for  the 
homeless  because  it  offers  social  services  unavailable  in  rural 
Maine.  The  city  does  not  have  jobs  for  them  though. 

The  unemployment  rate,  welfare  rate,  and  degree  of  pov- 
erty in  Lewiston  are  the  highest  in  any  of  Maine's  cities.  In  the 
Millhouse  District,  "people  point  out  drug  houses  as  if  they 
were  landmarks,"  as  the  Portland  Press  reported. 

The  district  is  represented  on  the  City  Council  by  Edouard 
Palourde,  who  praises  Trinity  for  "truly  putting  into  action 
what  the  gospel  says...  to  me  it  is  true  evangelism." 

To  the  folks  at  Trinity  "true  evangelism"  means  prayer  and 
preaching  but  it  also  means  serving  suppers,  breakfasts  and 
lunches  to  the  lonely  and  the  lost.  It  means  inviting  their 
neighbors  in  for  coffee  as  often  as  for  church. 

"We  don't  Bible  verse  'em  to  death,"  says  Ray  Lane,  the 
much-bragged-about  gourmet  chef  who  prepares  the  suppers 
and  lunches.  "We  don't  have  the  answer  to  Lewiston's  hunger 
...  not  even  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  but  these  people  don't  just 
come  here  for  the  quality  food,"  says  Lane,  a  ruddy-faced  man 
who's  known  some  hard  times  himself.  "They  come  for  the 
fellowship,  the  true  communion."  ■ 


Neighborhood  folks  begin  gathering  for  Trinity's  Sunday 
night  suppers  at  4  o'clock  when  Kenny  Derboghosian,  21, 
(serving,  below)  unlocks  the  sanctuary  door.  The  two 
seatings  draw  150  to  180  of  Lewiston's  citizens  to  what 
chef  Ray  Lane  calls  <(the  true  communion." 

photos/KEN  LOVE 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  BOOK/RESOURCE  CENTER 

(Formerly  Seabury  Bookstore) 

Suggested  Readings  For  Study  Groups 

•  God  is  Green  -  Ian  Bradley 

•  The  Dream  of  God  -  Verna  Dozier 

•  Reading  in  Communion  -  Fowl  &  Jones 

•  Eco-Churcru  An  Action  Manual  -  A.  Fritsch 

•  Subversive  Orthodoxy  -  Kenneth  Leech 

•  Episcopal  Women  -  Catherine  M.  Prelinger 

•  Trumpet  at  Full  Moon  -  J.  Paul  Jones 

•  The  Monday  Connection  -  Wm.  Diehl 

•  No  Other  Name?  -  Paul  Knitter 

212-922-5106     212-922-5107     800-334-7626  Fax:212-661-1706 

Automatic  Credit  To  All  Religious  Institutions 
Same  Day  Shipment  Of  All  In-Stock  Items 
Visa/Mastercard/American  Express  Accepted 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Bishop  Alfred  Baynard 
ordained  for  60  years 

MOORESTOWN,  NJ. 

Bishop  Alfred  Lothian  Banyard,  84, 
bishop  of  New  Jersey  from  1955  to  1973, 
died  Dec.  6. 

Banyard,  whose  episcopacy  spanned  38 
years  as  suffragan  and  later  diocesan,  re- 
cently celebrated  the  60th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
fifth  in  seniority  among  bishops.  He  retired 
in  1973. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice;  a  son, 
Richard,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Rev.  Robert  Williams, 
openly  gay  priest 

BOSTON 

The  Rev.  J.  Robert  Williams,  widely 
publicized  as  the  first  openly  gay  person  to 
Continued  on        1 1 
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Church,  businesses  unite  hands  to  help  community 


By  Sue  Pierce  

philadelphia 

Maria  Colon  lives  in  the  Kensington 
neighborhood,  an  area  suffering  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  ignited  last  year's 
riots  in  South-Central  Los  Angeles:  drugs, 
racial  division,  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

For  many  in  struggling,  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods, owning  a  home  or  business  is  a 
part  of  the  American  dream  that  will  not 
come  true. 

In  1986,  Colon  moved  to  Kensington 
and  wanted  to  buy  a  home  for  herself  and 
her  three  children.  "Why  should  I  continue 
to  pay  other  people '  s  mortgages?"  she  asked 
herself. 

"If  people  own  their  homes,  they  feel 
more  involved  in  their  neighborhood.  It 
helps  the  children,  too  —  it  lets  them  know 
that  change  is  possible,  that  things  can  im- 
prove." 

However,  since  Colon  held  only  a  part- 
time  job,  "there  was  no  way  any  bank  would 
consider  me  for  a  loan,"  she  recalled.  Then 
she  heard  about  United  Hands  Community 
Land  Trust,  a  community  group  that  helps 
residents  who  are  usually  not  eligible  for 
conventional  bank  loans  to  buy  and  reha- 
bilitate homes. 

Colon,  who  became  involved  in  United 
Hands  first  as  a  volunteer  and  was  recently 
elected  president,  bought  her  own  home  last 
year  after  more  than  two  years  of  hard  work 
and  help  from  United  Hands.  The  purchase 
represented  a  chain  of  good  will,  sweat  and 
brain  power  that  included  financial  invest- 
ments by  a  variety  of  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  was  not  only  a  new  home  for 
Colon,  but  proof  that  dreams  can  come  true. 

United  Hands  has  received  2 1  loans  from 
the  Delaware  Valley  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Fund,  an  organization  in  partnership 
with  the  Episcopal  Community  Investment 
Program  in  the  diocese.  Founded  in  1985 
and  based  in  Philadelphia,  the  fund  is  a 
community-based  financial  institution  that 
provides  low-interest  loans  and  technical 


assistance  to  community 
organizations. 

Community  develop- 
ment loan  funds  borrow 
capital  and  lend  it  in 
lower-income  communi- 
ties to  support  non-profit 
rental  housing,  commu- 
nity-based businesses, 
home  ownership  and 
community  development 
generally. 

"It  was  clear  that  no 
amount  of  philanthropy 
was  going  to  rebuild  the 
inner  cities,"  said  Ashley 
Hulsey,  the  fund's  direc- 
tor of  resources. 

"Lack  of  credit  per- 
petuates poverty.  There  had  to  be  a  way  to 
lasso  private  capital.  There  is  this  incredible 
need  for  affordable  capital,  and  there's  a 
bunch  of  private  capital.  Organizations  like 
ours  bring  them  together  and  give  people 
confidence  and  show  that  it's  possible  to 
lend  from  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart." 

The  long-term,  low-interest  loans  go  to 
grass-roots  community  groups  that  don't 
usually  have  access  to  conventional  credit 
sources  such  as  bank  loans  because  they  are 
considered  bad  credit  risks. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  fund  inspires  con- 
fidence in  lenders,  who  invest  $1,000  to  $1 
million  and  earn  3  percent  to  4  percent,  is  that 
the  organization  "has  a  flawless  lending 
record — we  have  loaned  out  over  $7  million 
since  1986  and  haven't  lost  any  money  or 
even  had  a  late  payment,"  said  Hulsey,  who 
is  daughter  of  Bishop  Sam  Hulsey  of  the 
Diocese  of  Northwest  Texas. 

The  impetus  for  the  diocese  to  become 
involved  in  community  reinvestment  grew 
out  of  the  Michigan  Plan,  adopted  by  the 
1988  General  Convention  in  Detroit.  The 
plan  called  for  "a  ministry  of  community 
investment  and  economic  justice  directed  to 
community-controlled  economic-develop- 
ment programs  of  the  disadvantaged." 

Hulsey  said  a  working  group  from  the 


diocese  came  to  her  organization  after  decid- 
ing that  "the  Michigan  Plan  wasn't  going  to 
implement  itself." 

The  Rev.  James  Trimble,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  a  prominent  parish  within  walking 
distance  of  Independence  Hall,  was  part  of 
that  working  group.  "When  the  Michigan 
Plan  was  passed,  it  was  like  saying,  'Hey, 
we've  got  to  do  something  to  help  people  who 
are  economically  down  get  economically  up,'" 
Trimble  said.  Christ  Church  became  a  major 
investor,  pledging  $100,000. 

The  $1  million  was  quickly  raised,  and 
when  Bishop  Allen  Bartlett  Jr.  announced  the 
See  BUSINESSES,  page  12 


Carpenter  works  on  a  rowhouse 
project  in  Philadelphia. 
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be  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  died 
Dec.  24  of  AIDS-related  pulmonary  infec- 
tion. He  was  37. 

Williams  was  ordained  in  1 989  by  Bishop 
John  Spong  of  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  N  J., 
but  was  fired  by  Spong  when  he  made 
disparaging  public  comments  about  mo- 
nogamy and  celibacy. 

Williamsleft  Newark  to  begin  aministry 
to  homosexuals  in  Provincetown,  Mass., 
and  in  September  1 99 1  renounced  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Morton  Broffman,  64, 
cathedral  photographer 

WASHINGTON 

Morton  Broffman,  64,  principal  photog- 
rapher for  the  National  Cathedral's  Cathe- 
dral Age  magazine  from  1967  to  1992,  died 
from  Lou  Gehrig's  disease  on  Dec.  30. 

Broffman 's  photography  was  highly  ac- 
claimed. He  also  photographed  the  political 
campaigns  of  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Elna,  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.;asister,EdithSchurjertofBethesda, 
Md.;  and  four  children,  Craig,  Andrew, 
Neal  and  Elna. 


Rev.  Curtis  Sisco,  34, 
editor  of  black  hymnal 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Rev.  Curtis  Winfield  Sisco  Jr.,  34,  a 
musician  and  liturgist,  died  of  complica- 
tions from  AIDS  on  Nov.  23. 

He  was  liturgical  editor  of  the  forthcom- 
ing "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing  II,"  the 
second  African- American  hymnal. 

Sisco  was  former  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  New  Orleans. 

Other  Deaths 

The  Rev.  A.  Nelson  Daunt,  74,  of 
Bandera,  Texas,  president  of  Texas  Mili- 
tary Institute  from  1976  to  1987. 

Marge  Devine,  48,  of  Garden  Grove, 
Calif.,  coordinator  of  youth  ministries  for 
the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  K.  Riebs,  76,  of 
Burbank,  Calif.,  who  founded  orphanages 
in  Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  a  medical  clinic 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Hobart  P.  Vermilye,  93,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  who  was  a  delegate  to  27  Diocese  of 
Oregon  conventions  from  1944  to  1970. 

The  Rev.  John  Williams, 42,  of  Evanston , 
111.,  deacon  assistant  at  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
Episcopal  Church  and  professor  of  theater 
at  Northwestern  University.  ■ 


RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Tuesday  10  August  - 
Monday  23  August  1993 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

Lecturers: 
Professor  John  Macquarrie 
Bishop  Kallistos  T.  Ware 
Bishop  Richard  Holloway 
Bishop  Kenneth  Cragg 
Dr.  F.W.  Dillistone 
Canon  John  Fenton 
Dr.  N.T.  (Tom)  Wright 
Dr.  Sue  Gillingham 
Dr.  Benedicta  Ward,  S.L.G. 
Dr.  Peter  Hodgson 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join 
a  small  ecumenical  group 
and  study  with  these 
distinguished  scholars  in 
the  intimate  setting  of 
Oxford's  oldest  college. 

For  brochure  contact: 
Norma  Christensen 
820  Park  Avenue,  Box  G 
Worland,  Wyoming  82401 
Phone:  (307)  347-3836 
Fax:  (307)  347-2133 
or 

Fernand  Beck,  Box  G 
Fordham  Preparatory  School 
The  Bronx,  New  York  10458 
Phone/Fax:  (212)  884-6261 


Now  In  Churches 
Nationwide 
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by  Rev.  A.  E.  Keire 

A  Complete  Christian  Education 
Curriculum  for  Grades  1  -  8 

Kindergarten  Now  Available 

The  Mustard  Seed  series  is  a  teacher- 
friendly,  building-block  curriculum.  It 
teaches  our  young  people  our 
Judeo/Christian  story  and  how  it 
relates  to  their  daily  lives.  The  Bible  is 
their  textbook.  It  encourages  question- 
ing, wondering  and  searching  for  God 
and  Truth. 

The  Mustard  Seed  Series  is  a  one  time 
church  investment  that  includes:  com- 
plete lesson  plans,  all  necessary  back- 
ground information,  student  activities, 
75  supplementary  materials,  and 
teacher's  and  director's  manuals. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  look  at  the 
Mustard  Seed  Series  for  your  educa- 
tion department? 


Just  Released 
A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prayer 

by  Rev.  A.  E.  Keire 

A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prayer  is  a  com- 
plete guide  to  prayer  for  everyone: 
parents  and  teachers,  inquiring  adults, 
and  especially  the  children  that  learn 
from  them. 

This  book  is  written  for  everyone 
who  has  questions  about  prayer.  It  is 
for  those  people  who  ask  difficult 
questions  about  God  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  God. 


For  more  information  about  The 
Mustard  Seed  Series  or  the  new 
Kindergarten  Curriculum,  or  to 
order  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prayer 
write  or  call: 


Curriculum 
Development 
Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1137 

Old  Saybrook,  CT  06475 

(203)388-6878 
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investment  at  a  press  conference  in  1990,  he 
called  it  "a  commitment  of  faith  in  the  Phila- 
delphia region  ...  a  way  of  recommitting 
ourselves  to  the  future  of  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley." 

Bartlett  backed  the  partnership  from  the 
start.  "It's  not  just  words;  it's  a  resolve  to 
change  areas  that  need  to  be  changed  by 
supporting  self-help,"  Bartlett  said.  He  added 
that  the  Episcopal  Community  Investment 
Program  is  seeking  to  raise  $5  million  by 
1996. 

To  date,  investments  by  Episcopalians 
have  reached  almost  $2  million,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  fund's  total  loan  pool.  So  far, 
these  funds  have  helped  finance  145  units  of 
low-income  housing  —  like  the  home  for 


Maria  Colon  —  and  loans  have  been  made 
to  community  groups  so  that  they  can  main- 
tain vital  services  in  times  of  cash-flow 
crisis. 

Hulsey  said  the  role  of  the  church  is 
crucial  in  rebuilding  communities.  "Within 
severely  depressed  neighborhoods,  the 
church  is  often  the  only  viable  institution 
left,  and  the  best  vehicle  for  renewal,"  she 
said. 

Bartlett  said  he  will  continue  to  promote 
community  investment  in  the  diocese  and 
encourage  other  denominations  to  partici- 
pate. "These  investments  are  more  than  just 
words;  they  are  undergirded  by  a  moral 
fabric  that  has  its  foundation  in  a  gospel  that 
is  for  all,  not  just  for  the  privileged. 

"It' s  even  more  than  just  lighting  a  candle, 
it's  hooking  up  the  electricity,"  he  said.  ■ 

Sue  Pierce,  former  staff  writer  for  the 
Witness  magazine,  is  a  freelance  writer  living 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Lideres  de  la  I.E. 
se  pronuncian  sobre 
crimenes  en  Bosnia 

Los  h'deres  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  han 
reaccionado  con  indignacion  a  las  noticias 
de  las  atrocidades  cometidas  en  la  antigua 
Yugoslavia  — especialmente  el  uso  de  la 
violation  como  un  arma  de  guerra  contra  las 
mujeres  de  Bosnia. 

En  una  declaration  hecha  publica  el  14 
de  enero,  el  Obispo  Primado  Edmond  Brown- 
ing dijo  que  "el  horror  de  las  violaciones 
"rebasa  nuestra  credulidad",  y  anadio  que  la 
comunidad  humana  debe  abrirse  "no  solo  al 
pesar  solidario  sino  a  la  justa  indignacion. 
Me  sumo  a  otros  h'deres  religiosos  en  la 
demanda  de  perentorias  acciones 
internacionales  que  le  pongan  fin  a  esas 
atrocidades". 

Un  informe  de  un  grupo  ecumenico  de 
mujeres  que  visito  la  antigua  Yugoslavia  en 
diciembre  pasado  revela  que  unas  20.000 
mujeres  pueden  haber  sido  violadas  por 
soldados  serbios  y  que  muchas  de  ellas  han 
sido  sistematicamente  asesinadas  en  el  curso 
de  esas  agresiones. 

"Apoyo  tambien  decididamente  las 
medidas  que  amph'en  la  definition  de 
crimenes  de  guerra,  de  tal  manera  que  estas 
violaciones  se  incluyan",  afirmo  Browning. 
"Resulta  cada  vez  mas  claro  que  las 
violaciones  no  son  solo  violaciones  sexuales 
— con  todo  lo  malo  que  de  por  si'  pueden  ser. 
Son  un  arma  de  guerra,  con  mujeres  y  ninas 
en  el  frente  de  combate".  W 

Importancia  del  laicado 
en  las  tareas 
de  evangelizacion 

Segun  han  dicho  los  participantes  de  un 
reciente  simposio  sobre  evangelizacion,  el 
liderazgo  laico  al  desarrollar  pequenas 
"celulas"  de  oracion  y  discusion  centradas 
en  su  caracter  espiritual,  esta  creando  una 
revolution  en  la  fe  y  el  testimonio  cristianos 
en  muchos  pai'ses  del  mundo. 

El  simposio  de  cinco  di'as  que  tuvo  lugar 
en  Glorieta,  Nuevo  Mexico,  incluyo  en  su 
programa  una  serie  de  conferenciantes  y 
entrenadores,  variedad  de  medios 
parroquiales  y  diocesanos,  asi'  como 
reuniones  de  oracion  y  estudio  biblico  talleres 
sobre  veintenas  de  temas  relacionados  con 
la  evangelizacion,  la  justicia  social  y  el 
testimonio  cristiano. 

"Procuramos  desarrollar  un  nuevo 
concepto  de  ver  a  cada  miembro  como 
misionero  y  evangelista",  dijo  el  Rdo.  Wayne 
Schwab,  funcionario  de  evangelizacion  en 
el  centro  nacional  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal, 
"nos  concentramos  en  las  metas  de  la  Decada 
de  la  Evangelizacion  y  encontramos  nuevos 
amigos  comprometidos  a  evangelizar".  m 

Obispos  ingleses 
tranquillzan  a 
los  conservadores 

En  una  declaracion  emitida  el  enero,  al 
termino  de  una  reunion,  los  obispos  de  la 
Iglesia  de  Inglaterra  tranquilizaron  a  los  que 
en  noviembre  pasado  se  opusieron  a  la 
ordenacion  de  mujeres  al  sacerdocio. 

"La  mayoria  de  los  obispos,  al  igual  que 


la  mayoria  de  los  votantes  de  toda  la 
estructura  sinodica,  reciben  con  beneplacito 
los  nuevos  dones  que  el  ministerio  de  las 
mujeres  sacerdotes  traera  a  la  vida  de  la 
Iglesia",  afirma  en  su  declaracion  la  Camara 
de  Obispos. 

La  declaracion  reconoce  la  continua 
oposicion  a  ese  paso  y  dice  que  "la  cuestion 
de  la  ordenacion  de  mujeres  al  sacerdocio 
esta  siendo  probada"  en  la  Comunion 
Anglicana  y  en  la  Iglesia  universal.  Los  que 
sostienen  opiniones  contrarias  a  la 
ordenacion  de  mujeres  "seguiran  siendo 
miembros  valiosos  y  leales  de  la  familia 
anglicana". 

Afirmando  que  la  Iglesia  puede  enfrentar 
"la  realidad  de  vivir  con  convicciones  que 
difieran"  los  obispos  dijeron  que  estaban 
determinados  a  mantener  el  proceso  de 
selection  para  la  ordenacion  "justo,  abierto 
y  receptivo  adiferentes  matices  de  opinion". 
El  proceso  "no  debe  discriminar  entre  los 
candidates  en  base  a  sus  opiniones  sobre  la 
ordenacion  de  mujeres  al  sacerdocio".  1! 

Programas  contra 
pandlllas  recauda 
$5,4  mlllones 

La  Iglesia  Episcopal  se  ha  asociado  con 
otras  entidades  intereclesiasticas  de  la  zona 
de  Los  Angeles  al  objeto  de  crear  una 
organization  comunitaria  de  amplia  base 
para  combatir  la  violencia  de  las  pandillas 
juveniles. 

El  proyecto,  Esperanza  en  la  Juventud 
(Hope  in  Youth )  ha  recaudado  hasta  la  fecha 
5,4  millones  de  dolares  de  los  presupuestos 
combinados  de  la  ciudad  y  del  condado. 
Esos  fondos  seran  igualados  por  otras 
donaciones  publicas  y  privadas  en  una 
estrategia  antipandillera  de  $20  millones 
anuales  que  es  sostenida  por  nueve  grupos 
religiosos  y  cuatro  organizaciones 
comunitarias.  El  programa  fue  anunciado 
en  febrero  de  1991,  antes  de  los  disturbios 
que  se  produjeron  luego  de  la  exoneration 
de  cuatro  agentes  de  polici'a  de  Los  Angeles 
acusados  de  lapaliza  brutal  de  Rodney  King. 

Trabajando  mediante  grupos 
comunitarios,  dijeron  los  oficiales,  Hope  in 
Youth  hara  hincapie  en  las  medidas 
preventivas  para  llegar  aproximadamente  al 
80  por  ciento  de  los  pandilleros.  M 

Reunion  de  obispos 
norteamerlcanos  y 
canadienses 

Por  primera  vez  desde  1969,  obispos  de 
la  Iglesia  Episcopal  y  de  la  Iglesia  Anglicana 
de  Canada  se  reuniran  para  discutir  asuntos 
y  problemas  comunes  a  ambas  iglesias. 
Aproximadamente  40  obispos  episcopales 
participaran  de  las  sesiones  de  la  Camara  de 
Obispos  de  Canada  del  13  al  18  de  febrero, 
con  el  fin  de  discutir  topicos  tales  como  la 
moral  del  clero,  el  futuro  del  episcopado,  y 
problemas  relacionados  con  la  sexualidad  y 
el  medio  ambiente. 

El  encuentro  es  la  culmination  de  un 
proyecto  del  Obispo  Primado  de  la  Iglesia 
Episcopal,  y  del  arzobispo  Michael  Peers, 
primado  de  la  iglesia  canadiense,  concebido 
por  ambos  durante  la  ultima  Conferencia  de 
Lambeth  en  1988.  ■ 

— Por  Vicente  Echerri 
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The  church 
small  and 
common 


By  Jan  Nunley 

If  the  Episcopal  Church  is  really  serious  about  encouraging  the 
ministry  of  the  laity,  the  first  place  it  can  look  for  models  may  be 
in  small  and  rural  communities  across  the  country  —  in  parishes 
that  have  been  largely  dismissed  as  dying  because  they  can't  afford 
a  full-time,  seminary-trained  priest. 

"Across  the  country,  a  lot  of  this  is  happening,"  says  Kathleen 
Bates,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  the  Church  in 
Small  Communities,  and  a  parishioner  at  a  small  church  in 
Cedartown.  Ga. 

"The  whole  concept  of  'one  church-one  parish,'  [in  which] 
everybody  has  their  own  priest — it's  very  hard  for  a  little  town  and 
a  small  church  to  sustain  that  kind  of  financial  burden.  So  you  have 
this  change  of  mind  set  about  how  the  church  really  functions. 
There's  getting  to  be  a  much  greater  understanding,  both  among 
the  ordained  and  the  laity,  of  the  ministry  of  the  lay  people,  and  of 
the  importance  of  living  into  their  baptismal  vows." 

Bates'  own  parish  is  preparing  to  "yoke"  with  another  congrega- 
tion 25  miles  away,  a  process  that  has  required  six  months  of 
groundwork  so  that  the  lay  ministries  of  both  parishes  are  retained 
even  as  they  share  a  priest. 

"So  many  times,  I've  seen  little  churches  without  a  priest  for  six 
months,  and  the  lay  people  will  begin  to  understand  their  author- 
ity, begin  to  feel  free  and  comfortable  planning  the  worship 
services  and  so  on.  Then  if  a  priest  comes  along,  the  lay  people  will 
draw  back,  when  lots  of  times  that's  not  what  the  priest  wants  — 
he  wants  the  by  people  to  continue." 

She  sees  small  and  rural  communities  paving  the  way  for  a  more 


Lay  ministers  Dan 
and  Jean  Gardner  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  Vale. 
Ore.,  long  active  in 
justice  work,  have 
both  been  asked  by 
their  congregation 
to  consider  ordained 
ministry.  See  story 
on  page  14 
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community-oriented  21st  century: 
"I  see  that  people  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  in  groups  rather  than  as  iso- 
lated individuals.  Maybe  the  church 
is  a  way  that  we  can  learn  to  keep 
alive  this  spirit  of  community,  and 
how  we  work  together  and  func- 
tion for  the  common  good." 

That's  not  to  say  that  small  and 
rural  parishes  don't  have  big  challenges.  Some  of  their 
problems  can  be  traced  to  the  recent  acceleration  of  a 
century-old  trend:  the  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
For  the  surviving  farm  families,  it's  often  necessary  for  one 
member  of  a  couple  to  work  a  city  job,  or  for  both  to 
moonlight  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  the  end,  the  pressure  to  sell  to  a  developer  or 
corporate  agribusiness  may  be  too  much  to  resist. 

The  lost  opportunities  are  reflected  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, which  often  doesn't  return  home.  Those  who  do  may 
lack  a  job  or  have  AIDS.  Meanwhile,  the  aging  stay  or  return 
to  the  country  to  retire. 

More  recently,  city-weary  urbanites  have  snapped  up 

old  farmhouses  for  weekend  getaways  or  even 

permanent  homes.  All  this  moving  around 

changes  the  character  of  the  community  in 

ways  big  and  small.  Schools  have  consoli-  „ 
,      .        *        ,  ,  ,  Continued  on 

dated  in  order  to  draw  on  a  larger  tax  base:  so 
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Lay  ministers  rise  from  the  huh  di 


By  Linda  Logan 

long  the  Oregon-Idaho  border  where  cattle 
and  sheep  ranches  are  many  and  Episcopalians 
few.  the  number  of  ministers  is  on  the  rise. 
Some  are  being  called  to  peace  and  justice 
work,  some  to  pastoral  care,  others  to  administra- 
tion. Several  are  studying  to  be  priests  or  deacons. 

Eighteen  months  from  now.  Bishop  Rustin 
Kimsey  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Bishop  John 
Thornton  of  Idaho  will  lead  the  seven  congrega- 
tions of  the  Seven  Rivers  Cluster  in  celebration  of 
their  lives  as  ministering  communities.  They  will 
celebrate  the  baptismal  calling  of  each  congregation 
and  commissioning  of  learning  coordinators,  pas- 
toral care  leaders,  preachers  and  ministers  to  the 
poor  and  the  homeless.  The  bishops  will  also  or- 
dain local  priests  and  deacons  to  serve  in  their 
home  parishes. 

On  the  high  desert  of  the  Treasure  Valley,  a 
rural  farming  and  ranching  region,  the  Episcopal 
churches  are  coming  to  life,  demonstrating  a  new 
way  of  being  the  church. 

Local  congregations  are  ceasing  to  see  them- 
selves as  communities  gathered  around  a  priest, 
says  the  cluster's  missioner,  the  Rev.  Craig  Heverly. 

"Using  that  definition  of  church."  Heverly  says, 
"all  of  the  churches  in  the  Seven  Rivers  Cluster 
would  more  or  less  fail  the  test.  Most  of  our  churches 
can  no  longer  afford  a  priest,  and  so  we  have  been 
judged  —  and  worst  of  all.  for  a  long  time,  we 
judged  ourselves  —  failures,  misfits,  second-class 
churches,  welfare  cases  in  the  economy  of  church- 
dom." 

That  assessment  and  mentality  has  changed. 
Heverly  says,  through  the  churches'  coming  to- 
gether and  pooling  resources  and  through  indi- 
vidual congregations  calling  forth  their  own  leaders 
in  ministry. 

The  churches  are  becoming  transformed  in  a 
new.  local  model.  Grounded  in  the  theology  of 
Roland  Allen,  this  model  maintains  that  each  local 
church  has  everything  it  needs  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

Each  of  the  churches  of  the  cluster  —  St. 
Matthew's  in  Ontario.  Ore..  St.  Paul's  in  Nyssa,  Ore.. 
Holy  Trinity  in  Vale,  Ore..  St.  Luke's  in  Weiser. 
Idaho,  St.  James  in  Payette,  Idaho.  St.  David's  in 


Caldwell.  Idaho,  and  St. 
Mary's  in  Emmett,  Idaho 
—  has  formed  a  "cov- 
enant group"  of  persons 
recognized  by  their  con- 
gregations as  having  spe- 
cific callings. 

The  five  to  16  mem- 
bers of  each  group  meet 
to  study  their  callings  to- 
gether, using  the  baptis- 
mal covenant,  Scripture 
and  their  own  spiritual 
journeys  as  focal  points. 
Heverly  and  the  cluster's 
ministry-development  specialist,  the  Rev.  Patricia 
Green,  serve  as  facilitators.  The  groups  support  the 
members'  ministries  and  lead  other  members  into 
ministry. 

"Our  style  of  education  is  very  different,"  says 
Green.  "We  all  know  a  great  deal.  We  all  come  with  a 
rich  and  varied  faith  and  ministry  history."  For  that 
reason,  the  groups  view  each  member  as  someone 
from  whom  to  learn.  Green  points  to  Jim  Bowles  as 
someone  from  whom  she  learns,  praising  his  "tre- 
mendous honesty  and  integrity,  [his]  amazing  level  of 
compassion  and  willingness  to  be  there." 


Al  Hicks  anc 
Glen  Crosby  of  St 
Matthew's,  Ontario 
Ore.,  make  a  "Help 
them  to  hope' 
delivery  of  food  just 
before  Christmas 
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Bowles,  a  retiree  and 
member  of  St.  David's, 
facilitates  five  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  Narcot 
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have  county  hospitals. 
Public  services  like  sew- 
age and  garbage  dis- 
posal may  be  cut  back; 
the  local  weekly  news- 
paper may  disappear. 

Churches,  too,  are 
affected,  in  all  de- 
nominations. Congre- 
gations increasingly 
are  composed  of  aging 
long-term  parishio- 
ners or  new  retirees 
—  not  young  families 
with  children.  The 
spirit  may  be  willing, 
but  many  times  the 
budget  just  isn't  there 
to  keep  up  a  sanctuary 
and  pay  a  full-time 
priest,  or  there  may 
not  be  enough  people 
in  town  to  justify  a 
separate  building  for 
each  denomination. 
Many  explore  sharing 
buildings  and  some- 
times even  clergy 
across  denominational 
lines. 

For  Episcopal 
parishes,  all  this 
applies  and  then 
some,  for  some  issues 
are  unique  to 
"liturgically  oriented" 
churches.  Episcopal 
churches  require 
priests  to  perform 
baptisms  and  wed- 
dings and  to  conse- 
crate bread  and  wine 
for  the  Eucharist.  In 
most  cases  expect 
their  clergy  to  be 
seminary  trained.  But 
seminary  graduates 
often  carry  loans 
nearing  $30,000  — 
and  rural  ministries 
typically  can't  pay  the 
kinds  of  salaries  that 
can  repay  those  debts 
and  support  a  family. 

And  seminaries, 
located  in  urban 
centers,  tend  to  give 
short  shrift  to  rural 
concerns. 

What  can  Episco- 
pal dioceses  and 
parishes  do  to  address 
these  issues?  For 
Bishop  Charles  Duvall 
of  the  Diocese  of  the 


Central  Gulf  Coast, 
convener  of  the 
Standing  Commission 
on  the  Church  in 
Small  Communities, 
it's  a  matter  of  flexibil- 
ity. 

"In  this  diocese, 
where  almost  exactly 
50  percent  of  our 
congregations  are 
unable  to  support  by 


themselves  a  full-time, 
resident,  seminary- 
trained  priest,  we  do 
it  through  dedicated 
retired  clergy  living  in 
the  area,  who  do  part- 
time  work,"  says 
Duvall. 

"Another  way  is 
through  congregations 
sharing  clergy,  the  old 
'yoked  congregations/  - 


A  third  way  is  that 
we're  ordaining 
mature  individuals, 
males  and  females 
over  55  years  of  age 
who  are  willing  to  go 
to  seminary  for  a  year 
to  get  the  basics  and 
have  an  income  of 
their  own,  and  send- 
ing them  to  a  nearby 
small  church  ta  serve. 


They're  paid  as  supply 
clergy  and  reimbursed 
for  their  travel  ex- 
penses." 

That's  different 
from  the  so-called 
Canon  9  clergy, 
ordained  to  serve  in 
their  own  congrega- 
tion only.  While 
they're  helpful  for  the 
short  term  in  remote 


rural  areas,  the  Rev. 
Allen  Brown,  rural 
and  small  communi- 
ties officer  for  the 
national  church,  sees 
long-range  problems 
with  small  churches 
using  Canon  9  clergy. 

"Those  people 
weren't  really  trained 
except  to  be  sacra- 
mentalists,  to  eel- 
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sops  Rustin  R.  Rimsey  of  Eastern  Oregon,  center,  and  John  S. 
>mton  of  Idaho  preside  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Patricia  Anne 
:en  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River.         photo/  Argus  observer,  fran  mclean 


uionymous  programs  at  St.  David's  and  works 
prisoners  at  the  county  jail  and  at  the  state 
tnunity  release  center  in  Nampa.  He  figures  he 
ds  from  20  to  25  hours  a  week  volunteering  with 
tep  programs  or  in  one-on-one  work. 
I  have  a  strong  calling  to  deal  with  alcoholics  and 
jners."  says  Bowles,  who  has  been  asked  to  study 
he  diaconate.  "My  ultimate  goal  is  to  become  a 
lam  in  jails  and  hospitals." 
Jowles  sees  the  covenant  groups  as  a  chance  for 
ibers  to  get  to  know  one  another,  "understand 
other's  situation  and  problems  and  help  one 
her.  It's  a  very  beautiful  concept." 

nother  studying  for  local  ordination  is  Dan 
Gardner  of  Holy  Trinity.  Gardner  is  a  teacher  and 
coachat  Vale  High  School.  His  congregation  asked 
to  study  for  the  priesthood  and  take  on  the  role 
acramentalist.  Gardner  agreed,  but  is  quick  to 
it  out  that  the  congregation  recognizes  the  impor- 
:e  of  team  ministry. 

"The  training  will  be  done  as  a  group."  Gardner 
;.  "and  the  canonical  exam  will  be  taken  by  the 
ip  as  a  team." 

Gardner's  wife.  Jean,  identified  by  the  congrega- 
as  the  person  already  working  on  peace  and 
ice  issues,  accepted  that  leadership  role  in  the  22- 


member  congregation.  The 
congregation  also  asked  her  to 
consider  ordination  to  the 
diaconate.  a  role  she  says  she  is 
"leaning  toward  heavily." 

Jean  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  funds  for  a  model 
alcohol- treatment  center  in 
nearby  Ontario  and  in  expand- 
ing services  to  reach  the  grow- 
ing Hispanic  population.  With 
her  husband,  she  also  helped 
spearhead  the  successful  drive 
this  fall  to  defeat  a  measure  on 
the  Oregon  ballot  that  would 
have  denied  civil  rights  to  ho- 
mosexual persons. 

Holy  Trinity  is  the  tiniest 
church  participating.  Down  the 
road  in  Ontario  is  the  largest. 
St.  Matthew's.  At  125  commu- 
nicants, this  congregation  is  one 
of  two  in  the  cluster  that  has  its 
own  seminary-trained  clergy, 
but  St.  Matthew's  and  Holy  Trinity  are  equal  in  repre- 
sentation and  monetary  support  of  the  cluster.  Each 
congregation  gives  a  substantial  percent  of  its  income 

Seven  Rivers 
Cluster,  seven 
parishes  along 
the  border  of 
Oregon  and 
Idaho,  operate 
with  multiple 
ministers  and 
one  priest. 


V  ONTARIO 

St.Matthew'sr 


Oregon 


to  the  duster,  and  each  has  two  representatives  on 
the  governing  council. 

"There's  a  lot  of  ownership  in  this  model."  says 
Jean  Gardner.  "It's  really  life-giving  to  feel  on  equal 
ground  with  the  larger  churches."  She  also  points  to 
the  increase  in  frequency  of  services  of  Holy  Com- 
munion and  to  the  "wonderful  smorgasbord  of 
priests"  now  shared  by  the  cluster. 


P  ut  the  cluster  is  "not  a  clergy- dependent  pro- 


0 


gram."  Idaho  Bishop  Thornton  points  out.  "They 
are  doing  theology  in  community."  he  says, 
"reflecting  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  church's 
tradition  and  their  own  experience  in  ministry." 
And  the  primary  product  he  points  to  is  joy.  "The 
congregations  have  broken  the  pattern  they  were 
in  at  long  last." 

"The  cluster  model  redefines  how  we  use  semi- 
nary-trained people."  says  Bishop  Kimsey  of  East- 
ern Oregon,  "more  for  mentoring,  nurturing,  pro- 
viding spiritual  direction. 

"Smaller  congregations  don't  feel  like  they're 
really  kosher  unless  they  have  their  own  seminary- 
trained  priests.  To  show  them  they  can  do  the  work 
of  Christ  without  the  older  model  of  ministry  is 
difficult  to  get  across." 

But  it  is  necessary  for  a  congregation  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  "sufficient  as  a  vehicle  of  grace"  in 
order  for  it  to  "know  vitality  and  reach  out  into  the 
community,"  Kimsey  says. 

In  Nyssa.  79-year-old  deacon- in- training  Betty 
Rhinehart  agrees.  The  cluster  model,  she  says, 
"takes  us  away  from  being  self-centered  and  paro- 
chial. This  way  we're  always  challenged  toward 
outreach." 

The  Nyssa  congregation  envisions  incorporat- 
ing the  Hispanic  community.  51  percent  of  Nyssa's 
2.700  people,  into  the  worship  of  St.  Paul's. 

"We're  not  making  a  passing  grade  yet," 
Rhinehart  says.  But  the  congregation  does  send  12 
children  a  year  to  the  diocesan  camp  at  Cove.  Ore., 
"and  it's  mainly  Hispanic  kids  who  go."  she  says. 

She  sees  the  cluster  as  "all  very  favorable." 

"We  were  a  dying  church  because  we  couldn't 
afford  a  priest  of  our  own  and  we  didn't  have 
trained  people  to  carry  on."  Now.  she  says,  "at  least 
our  mind  is  bigger  than  the  four  walls  of  St. 
Paul's."  H 

Linda  M.  Logan,  a  teacher  and  freelance  writer, 
lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


ite  the  Eucharist," 
joints  out.  "What 
pens  when  they've 
I  to  prepare  people 
(marriage  or  bap- 
la  or  burial,  some  of 
I  pastoral  issues?  So 
ft  of  the  dioceses 
t  their  seminary- 
bed  clergy  as  sort 
overseers,  to  help 
i  those  local  priests 


and  deacons  in  their 
ministries." 

The  Rev.  Phoebe 
Coe.  a  small-town 
priest  and  commis- 
sion member,  main- 
tains that,  for  all  their 
problems,  small 
churches  are  some  of 
the  most  spiritually 
healthy. 

"The  size  is  condu- 


cive to  a  community 
where  people  love  and 
support  one  another. 
In  the  pastoral-sized 
church,  if  you're  not 
listening  to  one 
another,  and  if  you 
ignore  that  —  if  the 
community  isn't 
healthy,  it  will  fail," 
says  Coe,  rector  of 
Epiphany  Church  in 


Odenton,  Md. 

"You've  got  to 
work  hard  at  relation- 
ships to  make  them 
healthy  and  life- 
giving;  you  can't  get 
away  with  not  work- 
ing on  them.  We're  a 
real  community. 
When  somebody 
leaves,  we  feel  it: 
when  somebody 


comes,  we  know  it." 

Coe  points  out 
that  most  of  the 
congregations  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  are 
in  small  communities, 
even  though  larger 
congregations  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the 
attention. 

"The  real  fabric  of 
the  church  is  in  small 


communities,"  she 
insists.  "We  need  to 
know  who  we  are, 
and  that  that's  a  good 
place  to  be."  M 

Jan  Nunley,  a  freelance 
writer  and  environment 
reporter  for  Na  tional  Public 
Radio,  is  a  postulant  in  the 
Diocese  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Helping  the  needy  knows 
no  geographical  limits 


"They  really  have  very  little  communications 
skill  and  they  need  to  get  on  the  job  market  very 
desperately."  To  said. 


By  Ed  Stannard 

ubilee  Ministries,  a  nationwide  Episcopal 
Church  initiative  that  encourages  locally 
based  centers  to  help  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  become  self-sufficient, 
has  reached  the  North  Pole. 


OK.  not  that  North  Pole,  but  pretty  close. 
The  first  Jubilee  center  in  Alaska,  which 
ministers  to  homeless  and  other  needy 
people,  is  based  at  St.  Jude's  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  town  of  North  Pole,  which  is 
close  to  Fairbanks,  in  the  middle  of  the  state 
(the  name,  apparently,  is  meant  to  attract 
tourists). 

Other  recently  named  Jubilee  centers 
include  the  first  one  devoted  to  peace  and 
justice  and  the  first  center  associated  with  an 
Asian-American  parish,  according  to  Ntsiki 
Langford.  national  staff  officer  for  Jubilee 
Ministries.  Other  efforts  include  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  to  try 
to  become  the  first  Jubilee  diocese. 

Langford  says  of  the  program,  which 
now  numbers  213  centers  nationwide: 
"Jubilee  wants  change.  Jubilee  wants  to 
change  the  oppressive  structures  that  bring 
people  to  our  doors  in  the  first  place  because 
Jubilee  is  about  healing,  it's  about  dignity. 
And  it's  hard  to  have  dignity  when  you're 
being  fed  by  someone  else." 

The  Rev.  James  Hunter  is  vicar  of  St. 
Jude's  and  said  the  center  ministers  to  Native 
Americans,  people  who  came  to  Alaska  to 
seek  their  fortune  and  others  who  have 
suffered  personal  crises.  It  includes  a  food 
pantry  and  co-op  and  a  ministry  to  incarcer- 
ated youths. 

"A  lot  of  those  people  who  come  are  the 
ones  who  fall  in  the  cracks  and  they're  the 


T 


ones  we  have  to  take  care  of." 
Hunter  said. 

As  with  all  Jubilee  centers, 
the  ministry  benefits  St.  Jude's 
parishioners  as  well.  "What  we 
are  doing  ...  is  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  all  the  people 
of  St.  Jude's  and  by  doing  that 
we  can  get  them  involved." 


he  Episcopal  Peace  and  Justice  Commission 
in  Los  Angeles  received  approval  for  a 
Jubilee  center  for  its  work  advocating  on  public 
policy  issues,  Langford  said.  Among  its  focuses  has 
been  Central  America,  the  sanctuary  movement  in 
El  Salvador  and  on  behalf  of  sanctions  in  South 
Africa. 

"They  are  going  to  help  pick  up  on  advocacy 
and  public  policy  issues  that  are  issues  for  the 
Jubilee  program."  Langford  said.  She  added  that, 
like  all  types  of  Jubilee  centers,  the  L.A.  center  will 
become  a  model  for  others. 


A 


t  the  Church  of  Our  Savior  in  New  York's 
Chinatown,  senior  warden  Peter  Ng  directs 
a  Jubilee  center  where  local  people  are  trained  in 
computer  assembly  and  repair  and  in  using  soft- 
ware. The  Rev.  Albany  To.  rector,  said  the  center 
buys  components  from  a  Chinese-American  dealer 
at  cost,  then  sells  the  machines  to  other  churches 
at  a  discount  to  help  finance  the  center.  Besides  job 
training,  the  center  serves  as  a  means  of  evange- 
lism. 

"There's  a  history  of  the  parish  of  many  of  our 
parishioners  being  new  members  that  come 
through  our  community  center,  people  who  came 
to  receive  training  and  then  joined  the  parish."  To 
said. 

He  said  the  center's  aim  is  to  give  Chinese 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  have  recently  immi- 
grated from  Fuzhou  province,  the  employment 
skills  even  before  they  have  learned  English.  The 
center  also  holds  English  classes  on  weekends. 


Immigrants  are  trained  in  computer  assembly 
at  a  Jubilee  center  in  New  York's  Chinatown. 


A 


nd,  in  another  unique  initiative,  the 
Diocese  of  Bethlehem  is  working  toward 
becoming  the  first  Jubilee  diocese  by  showing  that 
every  congregation  is  engaged  in  Jubilee  ministry. 

As  a  result  of  a  1991  convention  vote,  each 
congregation  has  been  asked  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  involvement  in  Jubilee  ministries:  both 
parish  and  ecumenical  efforts  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  individual  members,  either  as  volunteers  or  in 
their  vocations. 

Bishop  Mark  Dyer  said.  "By  engaging  in  Jubilee 
ministries  our  parishes  are  revealed  as  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  world."  ■ 

BillLewellis,  editor  of  Diocesan  Life  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  contributed  to  this  story. 


SPIRITUAL  DIRECTORS  INTERNATIONAL 

Presents 

•New  Wind  in  the  Sails 
Symposium  for  Trainers  of  Spiritual  Directors 
April  14-16, 1993 

•Wholistic  Spiritual  Direction 

Conference  for  Spiritual  Directors 
April  16-18, 1993 

Location:  Sophia  Center  for  Spirituality  Atchison,  Kansas 


For  information  on  Symposium  and/or  Conference,  write  or  call: 
Rutch  Blacksea  2740  Summit  Dr.  Burlingame,  CA  415/340-9071 
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Ash 

Wednesday: 
A  time  to 
practice 
U  remembering 


By 

Madeleine 
L'Engle 

There 
are  certain 
iolently  insane 
atients  who  are 
ivenasmall.sur- 
ical  procedure,  a 
ny  slice  in  the 
rain  that  takes 
ivay  all  violence,  but  also  takes  away 
iemory. 

The  post-operative  patient  has  a  memory 
win  of  no  more  than  10  or  15  minutes, 
hildhood  is  gone.  Marriage  and  children, 
rofession  and  play  are  gone  into  the  dim 
ladows  of  amnesia. 
During  the  church  year  we  practice  the 
5posite  of  amnesia  —  anamnesis  —  liter- 
ly ,  "against  forgetting."  Remembering.  Re- 
lembering  truly.  Fearlessly.  Joyfully.  We 
art  with  Advent  and  move  on  from  our 
jntemplation  of  the  Eschaton  to  the  joy  of 
:e  birth  of  Jesus,  his  infancy  and  childhood; 
id  then,  after  we  see  him  talking  with  the 
Iders  in  the  temple,  we  move  through  a  long 
riod  of  unknowing,  until  we  come  to  his 
lult  ministry,  his  teachings  and  healings 
id  miracles  and  story  telling. 
We  meet,  in  the  gospels,  his  friends,  who 
ere  unacceptable  according  to  the  social 
arms  of  the  day;  we  learn  of  his  party  going 
o  the  wrong  parties),  his  love  of  children, 
id  finally  his  turning  his  face  toward  Jerusa- 
m  and  his  death. 

Ash  Wednesday:  the  time  for  parties  is 
ver.  The  time  for  contemplating  his  death 
ind  ours)  has  come,  and  we  are  called  to 
lare  in  that  contemplation.  Centuries  ago, 
isting  during  Lent  was  taken  far  more  seri- 
usly  than  it  is  today.  On  Shrove  Tuesday — 
at  Tuesday  —  eggs  were  used  up,  meat 


finished,  rich  foods  consumed  out  of  the 
larder. 

When  we  consider  the  excess  animal  fat 
consumed  in  the  ordinary  diet  during  those 
days,  fasting  during  Lent  may  have  had  the 
added  benefit  of  being  an  excellent  health 
measure.  But  the  real  purpose  was  to  cleanse 
body  and  spirit  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
Jesus  and  the  final  days  of  his  earthly  min- 
istry. 

I  contemplate  the  approach  of  Lent  each 
year  with  considerable  anticipation.  1  look 
forward  to  a  time  of  greater  quiet  than  usual. 
Even  the  weather  in  my  part  of  the  world  is 
a  help  to  sober  living:  the  days  are  short;  the 
nights  are  long.  We  are  apt  to  have  sleet  and 
rain  as  well  as  snow. 

When  we  gather  together  in  the  evenings 
in  our  various  churches  for  a  Lenten  mid- 
week service  it  is  already  dark.  There  is 
something  about  this  time  of  year  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  that  is 
conducive  to  sober  thinking  —  not  gloomy 
thinking,  but  quiet  meditation,  the  kind  that 
Jesus  sought  in  the  "calm  of  hills  above,"  as 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote,  "where  Jesus 
knelt  to  share  with  Thee  the  silence  of  eter- 
nity interpreted  by  Love." 

In  this  quiet  of  Lent  we  can  rid  ourselves 
of  some  misapprehensions  that  have  beset 
Christians  throughout  the  years:  Christians 
should  always  be  happy,  smiling  and  cheer- 
ful. Well,  we  aren't.  Jesus  wasn't.  Chris- 
tians have  emotions  of  pain,  grief,  anger, 
sorrow,  like  everybody  else.  Jesus  did.  Per- 
haps we  should  always  know  joy,  but  joy 
often  comes  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  grief. 

And  grief:  yes,  Christians  feel  grief,  no 
matter  how  deep  our  faith  in  God '  s  unending 
love.  Easter  does  not  come  without  Good 
Friday,  and  while  the  love  of  God  keeps  us 
from  being  lost  in  grief,  we  must  move 
through  it,  as  Jesus  did  after  his  cousin  John 
was  murdered. 

Another  misapprehension  is  that  if  we 
are  good  Christians  nothing  bad  will  hap- 
pen. One  highly  successful  businesswoman 
said  to  me  after  the  tragic  death  of  a  friend, 
"But  he  was  good."  "Yes."  "But  doesn't  that 
imply  protection?"  "No,"  I  said.  "No." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  one  to  offer 
protection  Is  Satan,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
temptations  offered  Jesus  on  the  mount. 
God  is  with  us,  part  of  our  lives,  through  the 
good  and  the  bad,  but  as  Jesus  went  through 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  very  bad,  so  must 
we  if  we  are  truly  to  follow  him. 

There  are  no  promises  that  if  we  are  good 
and  do  what  is  right  and  say  our  prayers  and 
go  to  church  that  nothing  terrible  will  ever 
happen.  The  promise  is  that  God  is  with  us; 
that  is  the  deepest  message  of  the  incama- 


'ebruary  14 
Cyril,  missionary  to  the  Slavs 

yril  and  Methodius,  brothers  born  in  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  founded  Slavic  literary 
lilture.  Cyril,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  originally  called  Constantine  and  did  not  assume 
le  name  Cyril  until  he  became  a  monk  in  868.  Before  that,  the  young  scholars  were  sent 
i  what  is  now  Moravia  to  teach  in  the  vernacular. 

They  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  language  and  Cyril  invented  an  alphabet  called 
lagolitic,  which  was  used  to  record  various  Slavic  languages  but  which  is  now  used  only 
i  liturgical  texts  in  a  limited  area  along  the  Adriatic  Coast.  What  we  now  call  the  Cyrillic 
Iphabet  was  believed  to  have  been  originated  by  Cyril's  followers;  it  was  used  for  writing 
id  Church  Slavonic  and  is  the  alphabet  used,  with  minor  variations,  to  record  Russian  and 
ther  Slavic  languages. 

A  few  years  later,  the  brothers  traveled  to  Rome,  where  Cyril  died  in  a  monastery  shortly 
fter  taking  his  vows. 

H 

"ebruary  25 
Matthias,  apostle 
Iter  the  Ascension,  when  the  disciples  were  gathered  in  prayer,  Peter  reminded  them  that 
iidas  had  defected  and  died  and  needed  to  be  replaced  in  order  to  restore  them  to  a 
sllowship  of  12. 

fit  proposed  that  "one  of  the  men  who  have  accompanied  us  during  all  the  time  that  the 
flrd  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us ...  must  become  with  us  a  witness  to  his  resurrection." 
Joseph  called  Barsabbas  was  nominated  and  so  was  Matthias,  who  was  eventually 
hosen.  Little  is  known  of  him  after  his  selection,  but  tradition  says  he  was  an  exemplary 
fpostle. 

Information  taken  from  "Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts. " 


tion.  Jesus  went  through  all  our  joys  and 
pains  and  anguishes  with  us,  and,  as  the  old 
spiritual  tells  us,  he  too  walked  that  lone- 
some valley.  Nobody  can  walk  it  for  us,  we 
have  to  walk  it  by  ourselves. 

And  yet  —  and  yet  —  Jesus  walked  it 
before  us.  Our  maker  is  there,  waiting  for  us, 
affirming  us. 

Ash  Wednesday  is  the  start  of  what  should 
be  a  quiet  time,  a  meditative  time,  a  time  for 
anamnesis,  when  we  walk  with  Jesus  in  our 
deepest  selves,  and  know  that  when  "out  of 
the  depths  we  cry  to  thee,"  we  will  be  heard, 
and  we  will  not  be  alone. 

My  icon  for  Ash  Wednesday  is  a  small 
one  which  is  on  one  of  the  shelves  above  my 
desk.  The  picture  is  of  Elijah,  in  the  desert, 
being  fed  by  a  big  black  bird.  In  the  picture 
the  bird  is  coming  to  him,  carrying  in  its 
mouth  the  round  wafer  of  the  host.  Christ, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  being 
brought  by  the  bird  to  the  prophet. 


As  Elijah  meditated  in  the  desert,  so  may 
we  meditate  as  Jesus  did.  My  icon  of  Elijah 
becomes  idol  only  if  I  take  myself  and  my 
meditation  too  seriously,  too  cosmically, 
and  forget  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  desert, 
but  am  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses, 
those  who  have  gone  before,  those  who  will 
come  after,  those  who  are  with  me  now. 

My  beloved  friend,  Tallis,  showed  me  a 
picture  of  this  icon,  and  the  little  one  on  my 
bookshelf  was  sent  to  me  by  someone  who 
had  read  about  it  in  one  of  my  books.  It  is  a 
gift  of  love,  and  that  makes  it  even  more 
special,  even  more  of  an  icon.  When  our 
icons  reflect  God's  love  and  so  enlarge  our 
own  capacity  for  love,  then  they  are  truly 
icons. 

Alleluia!  ■ 

Madeleine  L  'Engle,  an  Episcopalian,  is  a 
writer  of  adult  and  children 's  literature,  in- 
cluding "A  Wrinkle  in  Time "  and  "A  Circle  of 
Quiet. " 


Annual  Appeal  1993 

It  can  still  happen  for  you. 

January  17, 24,  &  31  were  the  Annual  Appeal 
dates  for  1993.  Did  you  participate?  To  those 
of  you  who  contributed  through  your  parish: 
Thank  You. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  distribute  the  Annual  Appeal  material: 
You  still  have  time  to  do  so.  Please  use  a  date 
convenient  to  your  parish  schedule. 


Your  gifts  give  hope  to  people  you  may  never  meet. 
Little  children  can  have  a  meal  because 
of  your  thoughtfulness. 
Families  can  nave  a  roof  to  shelter  them  because 
somewhere  an  Episcopalian  cared 
to  respond  to  the  Fund. 

Thanks  be  to  God. 

(Your  diocesan  office  has  extra  copies  of  the  brochure 

You  were  there  if  you  need  them.) 

For  more  information  call  our  office:  1-800-334-7626,  ext.5137 

THE  PRESIDING 
BISHOP'S 
FUND  FOR 
WORLD  RELIEF 

The  Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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SPIRITUALITY  MATTERS 


For  Christians,  the  vision 
springs  from  a  deep  center 

The  primary  questions  of  life  are  not  of  morality  but  of 
spirituality  —  questions  about  the  spirit  that  possesses,  empow- 
ers and  impassions  our  hearts. 

Spirituality  is  life  with  a  vision.  It  informs  what  our  eyes  see, 
what  our  minds  understand  and  what  our  wills  determine  to  do. 
But  whose  vision  is  it?  Actually  our  lives  are  never  without  spirituality — but  the  vision  may 
be  someone  else's;  it  may  determine  and  inform  how  we  live  without  our  ever  identifying 
it  or  making  it  our  own. 


An  old  story  speaks  to  the  relationship 
between  vision  and  task,  prayer  and  action, 
spirituality  and  ministry.  Whole  (holy)  per- 
sons know  that  the  authenticity  of  one  im- 
plies the  existence  of  the  other. 

A  little  boy  watched  a  master  sculptor 
work  on  a  large  block  of  marble.  His  atten- 
tion spanned  only  a  few  minutes  of  pound- 
ing and  chipping.  When  he  returned  to  the 
studio  a  few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  a  beautiful,  Asian  lion  where 
once  stood  only  a  block  of  marble. 

"How  did  you  know  there  was  a  lion  in 
the  marble?"  the  boy  asked.  "I  knew,"  the 
sculptor  replied,  "because  I  saw  the  lion  first 
in  my  heart."  Then  he  suggested  that  the 
secret  was  that  the  lion  in  his  heart  recog- 
nized the  lion  in  the  marble. 

I  suggest  also  that  where  we  mine  the 
marble  is  crucial.  Spirituality  can  be  posi- 
tive or  negative,  destructive  or  creative.  It 
can  be  a  spirituality  of  law,  of  gospel  and 
grace,  of  fear  and  guilt,  or  a  spirituality  of 
consumption.  The  veins  in  the  marble  affect 
what  can  be  discovered  within. 

The  deep  mine  to  which  I  am  drawn  is 
Christian.  Through  the  centuries,  people 
have  mined  its  treasures  in  different  ways. 
The  best  way  for  me  has  been  Anglican. 
Anglican  Christian  spirituality  has  been  for 
me  a  spirituality  of  creative  orthodoxy  —  a 
spirituality  of  living  from  the  center  with  a 
vision. 

At  the  center  of  Anglican  spirituality  are 
four  crucial  questions  and  a  way  to  explore 
and  proclaim  them:  What  is  the  vision? 
What  is  God  like?  Who  am  I?  Where  am  I 


going?  I  will  address  these  questions  spe- 
cifically in  future  columns. 

At  the  center  of  distinctively  Christian 
spirituality  are  two  realities.  The  first  reality 
is  that  God  is  Being  in  communion.  God  is 
Trinity  in  whom  hierarchy  does  not  imply 
the  use  of  power  to  control  the  other.  In 
contrast  to  the  Darwinian  image  of  "nature 
red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  Christian  power  is 
"to  be  in  communion  with  ..." 

The  power  of  Christian  ity — Jesus  on  the 
night  he  died  seemed  more  concerned  that 
his  disciples  be  one  than  that  they  be  right — 
is  the  power  of  baptismal  discourse:  con- 
tinuing in  the  aposdes'  teaching  and  fellow- 
ship, in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the 
prayers,  seeking  and  serving  Christ  in  all 
persons,  respecting  the  dignity  of  every  hu- 
man being,  proclaiming  by  word  and  ex- 
ample the  good  news  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  second  distinctively  Christian  real- 
ity is  that  God  is  Christlike.  In  Jesus  Christ, 
revealer  of  the  God  who  saves,  we  Chris- 
tians discover  that  God  is  one  who  will 
suffer  with  us,  for  us,  even  at  our  hands,  and 
always  on  our  behalf.  In  Christ,  we  know 
God  as  one  willing  to  become  a  victim  so 
that  we  need  not  be  victimized. 

To  discover  Christian  spirituality  is  to 
discover  in  prayer  the  spirit  that  took  posses- 
sion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When,  through 
contemplation,  we  see  things  as  they  really 
are — when  we  begin  to  dream  God' s  dream 
—  the  divine  spirit  within  us  makes  visible 
the  divine  spirit  in  all  that  surrounds  us.  ■ 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


Peacemakers  have  power 
to  turn  the  world  around 

Pope  John  Paul  II  invited  religious  leaders  of  many  faiths  I 
Assisi,  Italy,  in  January  to  pray  and  fast  for  peace.  St.  Francis  ol 
Assisi ,  the  1 3th-century  apostle  of  love  and  non-violence,  would 
have  approved  of  this  effort  to  better  the  world's  future. 
In  the  past,  Christianity  has  too  often  betrayed  its  commit*] 
||J  ment  to  peace.  The  ancient  "just  war"  teaching,  originally  intended  to  limit  killing,  ha 
2  b^11  used» or  abused,  to  justify  campaigns  of  destruction. 

Religious  wars  and  horrors  of  various  crusades  and  clerical  blessings  of  nations 


troops  have  occurred  time  and  again. 
Worldly  forces  of  rational  accommo- 
dation to  the  "tragic  necessity"  of  war 
batde  with  the  uncompromising  Christian 
demand  for  the  necessity  of  non-violence. 

The  case  for  peace  appears  to  be  firmly 
grounded  in  the  gospel.  "Whatsoever  you 
do  to  another  you  do  to  me,"  proclaims  Jesus 
to  his  disciples.  "Love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you." 

This  hard  saying  is  given  over  and  over, 
with  commands  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  to 
forgive  and  do  good  to  one's  enemies,  to 
become  blessed  as  a  peacemaker.  Christians 
are,  like  the  Lord,  to  lay  down  their  lives 
rather  than  harm  their  neighbors. 

The  early  Christians  suffered  bloody  per- 
secutions, but  were  true  to  the  non-violent 
message  they  had  received.  Today,  peace- 
makers once  again  are  sounding  the  call  for 
the  radical  re-visioning  of  humanity.  They 
remind  us  that  God  in  Christ  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  lives  in  each  person,  and  to  hurt  or  kill 
a  member  of  the  divine-human  family  is  a 
dreadful  deed. 

If  each  one  of  us  treated  every  other 
person  as  he  or  she  would  treat  Christ  him- 
self, could  we  bomb  troops  or  civilians,  or 
engage  in  combat?  The  idea  of  waging  a 
"religious"  war  as  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Northern  Ireland  or  India 
would  be  blasphemous. 

Modem  prophets  of  non-violence  appear 
with  increasing  frequency.  Mohandas 
Gandhi,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
Dorothy  Day  and  Vaclav  Havel  have 
changed  the  world  before  our  eyes.  Gandhi 


talked  of  "truth  force";  Christians  talk  of  t 
power  of  God's  love  to  transform  conflicts. 

Eastern  Europe's  velvet  revolution  and  » 
the  foiling  of  the  Soviet  coup  confirmed  the  -,. 
strategies  taught  by  Gandhi  and  King.  When 
hundreds  of  thousands  take  to  the  streets  in 
non-violent  demonstrations,  the  most  totali- 
tarian regimes  will  give  way.  Repressive 
power  can  be  exercised  only  when  leaders 
can  count  on  their  armed  followers  to  fire 
upon  unarmed  people. 

Regrettably,  Chinese  leaders,  Serbian 
generals,  Saddam  Hussein  and  coundess 
others  can  still  orchestrate  atrocities.  Politi- 
cal conviction,  loyalty  or  fear  motivates 
obedience.  And  fear  arises  from  the  ability 
of  evil  powers  to  impose  torture,  rape,  im- 
prisonment or  death. 

Peacemakers  see  hope  and  opportunity 
by  the  fact  that  change  can  begin  when 
individuals,  one  by  one,  withdraw  moral 
approval  and  loyalty.  Fear  can  be  conquered 
as  persons  become  willing  to  suffer  and  die, 
not  hate  and  kill,  for  the  truth. 

Individual  conversions  of  the  heart  ini- 
tiate peacemaking.  When  love  overcomes 
hate  in  one  person,  that  person's  family, 
friends,  church,  work  place  and  community 
are  changed. 

But  how  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

In  answer,  we  remember  what  Dorothy 
Day  once  said  of  peacemaking  and  the  truth 
that  with  God  a  thousands  years  are  as  one 
day:  "Christianity  is  but  two  days  old;  let  us 
take  heart  and  start  now."  ■ 


Clinton  must  prove  he's  sincere  on  Haiti 


By  Nan  Cobbey 

One  year  ago  candidate  Bill  Clinton  catted 
George  Bush's  policy  of  returning  refugees  to 
Haiti  without  a  hearing  illegal  and  immoral. 
On  Jan.  14,  President-elect  Clinton  announced  that 
this  policy  would  continue  when  he  took  office.  He  has 
a  new  name  for  it  though.  Now  he  calls  it  preventing 
tragedy. 

I  want  to  believe  President  Clinton  is  sincere,  that  he 
believes  Haitian  lives  are  at  risk  in  the  wooden  boats 
they  launch  for  the  600-mile  trip  to  Miami. 

I  want  to  believe  he  agonizes  over  the  fate  of  those 
men  and  women  when  they  are  returned,  knowing  the 
threat  they  face  from  the  vengeful  regime  that  expelled 
their  president,  the  Rev.  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  killed  as  many  as  3,000  of  their 
compatriots. 

I  want  to  believe  Clinton  knows  the  exodus  will  not 
be  stilled  until  the  democratically  elected  Aristide 
(who  received  67  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  field  of  12) 
is  restored  to  his  presidency  and  that  he,  Bill  Clinton, 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  a  duty  to  help  make 
that  happen. 

I  want  to  believe  ...  but  I  doubt. 

I  doubt  because  his  carefully  worded  statement 
broadcast  over  the  Voice  of  America  promised  not 


hope  —  the  lawful  and  internationally  recognized 
right  to  seek  asylum  from  persecution  —  but  hard- 
heartedness;  not  justice  —  a  commitment  to  help 
restore  the  legitimately  elected  leader  whose  govern- 
ment stayed  the  flow  of  refugees  almost  entirely — but 
"negotiations." 

Today's  words  seem  as  hollow  as  last  year's  promise. 

In  a  country  where  the  military  recognizes  no  au- 
thority but  its  own,  targets  peasant  and  student  groups 
for  assassination,  routinely  executes  anyone  suspected 
of  supporting  Aristide,  and  beats  and  imprisons  priests 
and  nuns,  the  fear  of  political  persecution  is  hardly 
melodrama.  To  ignore  that  fear,  to  automatically  re- 
turn everyone  who  climbs  aboard  a  boat,  calling  them 
"economic  refugees,"  is  cynicism  at  its  ugliest  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances. 

Bill  Clinton  is  responsible  for  none  of  Haiti's  injus- 
tices, but  if  he  is  to  remain  credible  he  must  now  come 
up  with  more  than  just  promises.  He  must  hear  the 
pleas  of  the  international  watchdog  organizations  — 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  among  them  —  and  of  President 
Aristide  himself  for  an  end  to  the  human  rights  abuses. 
He  must  announce  his  unconditional  support  for  the 
restoration  of  Haiti's  constitutionally  elected  govern- 
ment and  then,  to  help  that  come  about,  use  his  consid- 


s 

o 


erable  power  and  influence  to: 

•  Cripple  the  coup  and  regime  supporters  by  freez- 
ing their  assets  in  U.S.  banks,  suspending  their  visas 
and  enforcing  the  trade  embargo  with  a  naval  blockade. 

•  Promote  and  help  finance  an  extensive  United 
Nations-sponsored  civilian  observer  and  peacekeep- 
ing corps,  like  the  1,000-plus  U.N.  team  deployed  to 
ensure  non-violent  legal  elections  in  Haiti  in 
1990. 

•  Neutralize  the  army  by  cutting  totally  its  vast 
U.S.  funding  and  by  supporting  a  U.N.  effort  to 
clean  house  among  its  officers,  as  is  now  happen- 
ing in  El  Salvador,  exiling,  demoting  and  dis- 
charging them  as  necessary. 

President  Clinton  could  guarantee  justice  is 
restored.  We  can  pray  that  he  does,  pray  that  our 
new  president  is  the  man  of  integrity  he  seemed 
during  the  campaign. 

To  let  Clinton  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  issue,  call  the  White  House  at 
202-456-1414;  fax,  202-456-2461. 
Ask  for  justice.  ■ 

Nan  Cobbey,  features  editor  of 
Episcopal  Life,  served  two  years  as 
communications  specialist  in  the 
Diocese  of  Haiti  while  an  Episcopal 
volunteer  for  mission. 
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History  is  what  happened  this  morning 


John,  our  youngest  child,  was  married  in  early 
3  January,  and  now  all  of  our  five  children  have  left  the 
"5J  nest.  The  wedding  was  a  splendid  and  joyous  occa- 
99  sion,  and  Patti  and  I  eagerly  await  the  photos  so  we 
lJ  can  share  them  with  friends  who  were  not  with  us  on 

that  memorable  day. 
t  Sarah's  picture  as  a  lovely  and  graceful  bride  will 
*■  become  part  of  a  collection  in  my  office,  joining 
wedding  day  pictures  of  our  daughter,  Paige,  our  other 
Jiree  beautiful  daughters-in-law,  and  of  course,  Patti. 
rhese  photos  are  part  of  our  history.  They  record  some- 
Jiing  of  who  we  were,  and  what  has  been  important  to  us. 

Each  of  us  has  a  personal  history  of  all  we  have  been 
ind  done  up  until  this  moment.  Some  of  it  is  vivid.  Some 
fias  blurred  a  little  and  is  indistinct,  like  old  sepia-toned 
images  of  people  and  scenes  we  seem  not  quite  to  remem- 
ber. Some  of  our  past  eludes  us,  or  perhaps  has  been 
purposefully  covered  over.  Sometimes  it  rises  in  clouds 
like  soft  silt  on  the  bottom  of  a  pond  when  our  feet  stir  it. 

In  addition  to  our  personal  histories,  we  have  a  history 
together.  In  some  real  sense  we  define  each  other  through 
our  relationships  and  our  interwoven  histories.  Our  dear 
friend  Bishop  Bill  Stough  made  that  critical  point  in  the 
homily  at  John  and  Sarah' s  wedding.  We  are  molded  in  the 
hands  of  one  another,  which  means  we  must  act  with  care. 

Our  history  together  is  the  story  of  God's  people,  and 
it  is  God  by  whom  we  are  ultimately  defined.  The  scrip- 
tures tell  us  of  that  history  and  where  we  were  in  it,  and 


where  God  has  been  found,  and  is  in  the  now. 

We  divide  our  histories  into  smaller  chunks  as  well,  in 
innumerable  categories,  depending  on  what  we  wish  to 
call  to  mind.  We  have  our  histories  as  families,  as  nations, 
as  parishes,  as  women  or  as  men,  as  corporate  entities,  as 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

We  need  to  attend  to  the  histories  of  one  another 
because  we  are  all  related  as  God's  children.  Your  history 
is  mine  as  well,  and  mine  yours.  We  belong  to  each  other. 
Our  struggles  are  meant  to  be  shared,  and  equally  our 
victories. 

In  February  we  mark  Black  History  Month,  which 
gives  all  of  us,  black  and  not,  a  special  impetus  to  do  what 
we  need  to  do  every  day,  and  that  is  to  be  aware  of  the 
histories  of  black  persons:  personal  and  collective  histo- 
ries, things  remembered  from  the  distant  past  and  from 
just  this  morning. 

I  believe  we  are  called  to  give  black  history  a  priority 
in  our  consciousness  for  many  reasons.  It  is  indisputable 
that  racism  has  led  to  evils  almost  beyond  the  telling.  We 
know  that  mistrust  is  bred  in  ignorance,  while  knowledge 
can  promote  understanding,  acceptance,  and  love. 

Knowing  history  is  also  a  preparation  for  making 
history.  It  is  hard  to  change  what  we  can't  imagine. 
Attending  to  the  past  helps  us  envision  the  future,  and 
create  a  better  future. 

We  read  black  history  as  well  for  the  redemptive  word 
to  be  found  there.  The  resilience  and  faithfulness  of  black 


sisters  and  brothers  in  the  midst  of  oppression  gives  hope 
and  courage  to  each  of  us  as  we  face  oppression  in 
whatever  form  it  takes  for  us. 

I  have  a  deep  sense  that  out  of  our  heightened  aware- 
ness of  black  history  must  come  a  commitment  to  the 
writing  of  fresh  pages  that  are  filled  with  hope.  Of  this  I  am 
sure:  consciousness  of  black  history,  and  of  the  patterns  of 
racism  must  not  vanish  as  March  comes  in. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month  I  pray  we  will 
remember  that  history  is  not  static.  We  are  writing  it  every 
day,  line  by  line.  Our  own  actions  of  this  morning  become 
our  history.  Our  own  work  against  racism,  or  our  sinful 
indifference,  will  make  black  history  tomorrow  different 
than  it  was  today. 

I  believe  we  are  challenged  by  the  understanding  that 
our  history,  from  this  morning  or  from  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  is  not  simply  a  record  of  what  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing.  Every  page  is  graced  as  well  by  what  God  has 
done,  and  is  doing.  Knowing  of  God's  presence  with  us, 
rather  than  allowing  us  to  slip  into  passivity,  calls  forth  our 
most  faithful  response.  We  are  accountable,  minute  by 
minute,  to  the  leading  of  God's  holy  hand  as  today  we 
make  the  history  we  will  recall  tomorrow. 

Faithfully, 


Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 
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1979  edition 

Oxford  University  Press  has  been  making  the  world's  finest  cloth  and  leather-bound 
prayerbooks  for  over  four  centuries.  We  use  the  highest  quality  binding  materials 
and  pay  careful  attention  to  details  of  style  and  adornment.  Oxford  Prayerbooks 
truly  aim  to  help  congregations  and  individuals  "worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness." 

The  Complete  Authorized  1979  Episcopal  Prayerbook 


•  The  slimmest,  most  durable 
editions  available 

•  Bound  in  the  finest  cloth  and 
leather  casings 

•  Reinforced  bindings  for  extra 
support 

•  Available  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and 
colors.  Colors  compatible  with  the  1982 
Hymnal. 

•  A  wonderful  gift  for  baptisms,  confirmations 
&  weddings. 


Slimness  of  Oxford  Prayerbooks  (left) 
as  compared  to  the  average  (right) 


AVAILABLE  IN  TWO  USEFUL  SIZES 
Personal  Editions: 

Compact  and  lightweight,  these  editons  are  perfect  for  church  use  and  personal 
devotion.  All  personal  editions  include  Baptism,  Marriage,  and  Confirmation  certifi- 
cates, and  ribbon  markers. 

4  3/8" x  6" 

7400  cloth 

7402  imit .  leath 

7414  gen. leath. 

7419  morocco 


New.  reduced  prices 
on  Personal  Editions 


black,  blue,  red  19.95 

black,  blue,  red,  white  29.95 

black,  burg.,  blue,  (his. rose,  gray,  white  45.00 

black,  red  70.00 


Large  Print  Editions: 

The  larger  typeface  of  these  editions  makes  them  easy  to  read-ideal  for  liturgical  use  or 
private  reading.  Five  different  colored  ribbon  markers  help  lay  readers  and  celebrants 
to  find  their  places  quickly. 

5  7/8"  x  8  1/4  " 

7700         buckram  burg.,  blue  45.00 

7714         gen .  leath .       black,  blue,  red  69.95 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  al 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  know! 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lore 
God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
amongst  you,  and  remain  with  you 


The  peace  of  God,  which  p 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  tl 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
God  Almighty,  the  Father. 


Personal  Editions 


Large  Print  Editions 


Available  at  these  fine  bookstores: 


Alverno  Religious  Art  & 
Books 

Chicago,  IL  60641 
1-800-333-3446 

Clergy  Book  Service 
Franklin,  WI  53132 
1-800-558-0580 

Cokesbury/VTS 

Alexandria,  VA  22304 

703-370-6161 

1-800-368-3756 


Education  Liturgy  Resources 

Oxford,  NC  27565 
919-693-5547 

Episcopal  Bookstore 

Seattle,  WA  98109 

206-284-3600 

Phone  Orders  Welcome 

Episcopal  Prayerbooks 

Whittier,  CA  90601 

Logos  Bookstore  of  Austin 

Austin,  TX  78731 

512-467-9211 

1-800-899-8088 


Lutheran  Church  Supply 

Houston,  TX  77002 
1-800-231-7530 

Morehouse-Barlow  Bookstore 

Wilton,  CT  06897 
1-800-424-4874 

Rainbow  Family  Book  Center 
Maple  Heights,  OH 
1-800-944-LORD  (5673) 
216-662-L0RD  (5673) 
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Inmates  sing  praises  by  using  computer 


I  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
LifeLines  section  about  music  in  small 
churches  (December)  and  submit  that  there 
are  other  options. 

Our  "church"  is  the  Sarasota  County, 
Fla.,  jail  chapel.  We  have  five  to  seven 
services  each  weekend  (and  holidays)  for 
about  30  inmates  at  a  time.  Music  is  most 
important  in  our  setting.  We  open  with  about 
15  minutes  of  hymns  to  help  our  congrega- 
tion put  away  the  hubbub  of  the  cellblocks 
and  center  on  the  services. 

As  a  "church,"  we  are  small  and  without 
a  budget  for  a  music  program.  To  make 
matters  even  more  difficult,  our  environ- 
ment frankly  frightens  many  potential  musi- 
cians. 

"Synthia"  has  been  our  salvation.  Synthia 
is  a  small  (about  the  size  of  a  hymnal) 
computer  that  holds  our  choice  of  700  pre- 
installed  digitized  hymns  and  songs  which 
can  be  played  back  through  an  inexpensive 
but  great-sounding  keyboard.  Each  has  an 
introduction,  and  each  retards  at  the  end  of 
the  last  verse. 

This  combination  of  equipment  provides 
music  in  voices  ranging  from  piano  to  pipe 
organ.  Synthia  and  the  keyboard  are  both 
fully  portable,  working  from  internal  bat- 
tery or  external  power. 

In  this  way  we  have  access  to  all  of  the 
music  that  is  in  the  hymnal  played  flaw- 
lessly and  at  the  tempo,  in  the  key  and  voice 
we  prefer,  and  number  of  verses  we  desire. 
The  total  cost  for  our  system  was  about 
$  1 ,500,  but  it  could  be  done  for  considerably 
less. 

The  Rev.  Robert  G.  Vance 
Chaplain,  Sarasota  County  Jail 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

l 

Hymnal  for  children 
adults  too 


helps 


I  found  your  article  on  music  in  small 
churches  stimulating  and  noted  with  interest 
the  list  of  existing  resources. 

One  resource  which  is  available  and  not 
listed  is  "We  Sing  of  God:  A  Hymnal  for 
Children,"  edited  by  Robert  and  Nancy  Roth 
and  published  by  the  Church  Hymnal  Corp. 

This  hymnal  has  three  parts:  a  Teacher's 
Guide,  which  contains  guidance  in  teaching 
music  tochildren,  five  items  of  service  music 
and  103  hymns  from  the  Hymnal  1982,  all 
with  simplified  accompaniments,  commen- 
taries and  teaching  ideas;  a  Children 's  Hym- 
nal, which  contains  the  melody  line  with 
large  staff  and  notes  and  text  in  large  print 
for  all  the  service  music  and  hymns  included 
in  the  collection;  and  Rudiments  of  Music 
Worksheets,  which  cover  all  the  basics  of 
music  —  pitch,  notation,  rhythm,  intervals 
and  form. 

While  this  collection  is  aimed  at  children 
and  those  responsible  for  their  education, 
adults  have  found  the  materials  to  be  very 
instructive  in  areas  where  they  lack  exper- 
tise. They  find  the  simplified  accompani- 
ments particularly  useful  in  the  event  that 
they  have  difficulty  playing  hymns  as  they 
appear  in  the  Hymnal  1982. 

"We  Sing  of  God"  is  available  from  the 
Church  Hymnal  Corp.,  800  Second  Ave., 
New  York.N.Y.  10017;  800-242-1918.  The 
Teachers  Guide  (#172-9)  is  $39.95;  the 
Children's  Hymnal  (#175-3)  is  $49.95  for  a 
packet  of  10;  and  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
Worksheets  (#  1 74-5)  are  $24.95  for  a  packet 
of  10. 

Robert  N.  Roth 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Story  on  Somalia 
moves  reader  to  act 

I  write  with  thanks  for  your  November 
article  on  the  situation  in  Somalia.  While 
other  news  media  have  brought  this  appall- 
ing reality  into  our  homes  and  our  con- 
sciousness, your  article  inspired  sentiment 
to  become  action  by  including  a  tangible 
opdon  for  response  —  the  address  where 
donations  could  be  sent.  My  check  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  towards  what  is  needed, 
but  perhaps  other  readers  will  be  moved 
beyond  mere  feeling  too. 

Evelyn  Ragland  Zink 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Pension  fund  keeps 
good  health  in  mind 

Thank  you  for  David  Skidmore's  recent 
article  regarding  health  insurance.  Some 
readers,  particularly  laity,  may  not  know 
that  the  Church  Life  Insurance  Corp.  the 
Church  Insurance  Co.,  the  Episcopal  Church 
Clergy  and  Employees'  Benefit  Trust  and 
the  Church  Hymnal  Corp.  are  affiliates  of 
the  Church  Pension  Fund,  collectively  called 
the  Church  Pension  Group. 

The  fund  is  a  non-profit  entity  chartered 
75  years  ago  under  the  New  York  state 
insurance  laws.  Its  assets  and  management 
are  completely  separate  from  the  operations, 
program  and  treasurer's  office  of  the  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  na- 
tional church,  or  the  Episcopal  Church  Cen- 
ter. 

As  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  fund's 
executive  committee,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  health  benefits  have  been  and  are  a 
primary  item  on  our  agenda.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  trustees  —  12  of  the  24  are 
elected  at  each  General  Convention  —  with 
experience  in  and  knowledge  of  insurance, 
finance,  law  and  the  church  at  large.  They 
work  with  the  finest  professional  advisers. 

Additional  lay  and  clerical  members  from 
the  church  at  large  are  consulted  as  policies 
are  reviewed.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
vide generous  pensions  and  related  benefits 
in  keeping  with  sound  business  practices. 

Further  information  about  the  fund  may 
be  obtained  by  requesting  the  publication 
"Freeing  our  Ministers  to  Minister"  from  the 
offices  at  800  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017  and  by  consulting  the  constitution 
and  canons  of  the  church. 

Dixie  S.  Hutchinson 
Dallas,  Texas 

Lucy  failed  her  trial 
to  gain  calendar  date 

It  was  surprising  to  see  in  the  Liturgical 
Year  (December)  a  reference  to  Lucy  for 
Dec.  13,  especially  with  the  footnote  "Infor- 
mation taken  from  'Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts.'" 

Presumably,  the  person  preparing  these 
notes  is  using  the  Fourth  Edition  (1988).  It 
should  be  noted  that  parentheses  are  used  for 
certain  names,  being  those  prepared  by  the 
1988  General  Convention  for  trial  use  until 
the  1991  General  Convention. 

Of  those  named  that  year,  Julia  Chester 
Emery,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Lucy  did 
not  receive  final  approval  in  199 1 .  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  may  not  be  commemo- 
rated locally,  but  it  does  mean  that  these 
women  are  no  longer  part  of  our  "official" 
calendar. 

The  current  edition  (available  from  the 


Church  Hymnal  Corp.)  includes,  for  trial 
use,  Jonathan  Myrick  Daniels,  to  be  com- 
memorated on  Aug.  14. 

Nigel  A.  Renton 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Campaign  of  falsehood 
discredits  good  priest 

I  have  known  the  Rev.  Jack  Iker,  bishop- 
elect  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth, 
for  years  as  an  outstanding,  caring  and  in- 
formed priest,  a  most  qualified  individual  to 
become  a  bishop. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  appears  to  be  an 
orchestrated  campaign  of  disinformation 
about  Father  Iker,  undoubtedly  related  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  continued  as  a  matter  of 
integrity  to  stand  with  the  minority  of  the 
church  that  upholds  the  scriptural  and  tradi- 
tional basis  for  the  male  priesthood. 

False  reports  have  accused  Father  Iker  of 
having  stated  that  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  consecrated  by  friendly  bishops  regard- 
less of  whether  he  obtained  the  requisite 
consents  from  other  dioceses. 

Both  the  Anglican  Communion's  Eames 
Commission  [on  women's  ordination]  and 
the  1989  statement  of  our  own  House  of 
Bishops  have  made  itclear  thatFather  Iker's 
traditional  position  on  ordination  is  theo- 
logically recognized  in  the  church. 

If  this  superbly  qualified  man  fails  to 
obtain  the  necessary  positive  consents  from 
diocesan  standing  committees,  it  would 
clearly  expose  as  false  our  claim  to  be  a 
tolerant  and  inclusive  church. 

D.W.  Rawson 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

Church  must  release 
Fort  Worth  hostages 

Bishop  John  Krumm  (Letters,  January), 
in  his  argument  for  the  approval  of  the 
consecration  of  the  bishop  coadjutor-elect 
for  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth,  demonstrates 
the  generosity  of  spirit  for  which  I  have 
admired  him  for  many  years.  But  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  his  conclusion. 

I  have  no  personal  animosity  for  the  Rev. 
Jack  Deer.  Having  met  him  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  in  Fort  Worth,  I  rather  liked 
him.  But  the  issue  is  what  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship of  Episcopalians  in  the  Diocese  of 
Fort  Worth  to  the  Episcopal  Church  after  at 
least  20  more  years  (Iker  is  only  43)  of 
militant  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 

Already  many  people  in  the  Diocese  of 
Fort  Worth  feel  involuntarily  alienated  from 
the  wider  church.  And  sentiments  like  those 
expressed  by  Bishop  Krumm  intensify  the 
anxiety  that  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
including  the  House  of  Bishops,  will  sacri- 
fice the  loyal  Episcopalians  in  Fort  Worth. 

Without  living  in  the  Diocese  of  Fort 
Worth,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  rational 
Episcopalians  to  believe  how  oppressive 
the  climate  is.  It  is  naive  to  assume  good 
faith  when  negotiating  with  zealots.  Their 
officially  stated  position  is  that  anyone  (in- 
cluding the  leadership  of  the  fpiscopal 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England)  who 
disagrees  with  them  has  been  led  into  apos- 
tasy by  the  evil  "spirits  of  the  age." 

It's  time  for  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America  to  quit  holding  loyal  Episcopa- 
lians hostage.  And  it's  time  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  church  to  quit  bowing  to  ESA 
threats  and  show  support  for  the  people  in 
Fort  Worth  who  have  remained  (the  one- 
third  of  the  parishes  who  have  continued 
paying  their  share  of  Executive  Council 
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apportionment). 

The  Rev.  William  D.  Nix  Jr. 

Amarillo,  Texas 

Nix  is  former  dean  of  the  sometime  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth. 

Actions  by  seminary 
extremely  offensive 

How  chilling  it  was  to  read  the  article 
about  the  encounter  that  the  people  from 
The  Witness  had  atTrinity  Episcopal  School 
for  Ministry  in  Ambridge,  Pa.  The  very  idea 
thatBishopFrey  would  accede  even  slightly 
to  his  student's  wicked  suggestion  that  the 
premises  needed  to  be  reconsecrated  is  of- 
fensive in  the  extreme. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Mormons 
built  a  new  temple  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
invited  the  public  in  for  tours.  After  the  tours 
were  ended,  the  new  temple  was  closed  to 
anyone  but  selected  members.  The  expen- 
sive Oriental  carpet  that  had  been  installed 
in  the  building  was  torn  up  and  burned 
because  it  had  been  defiled  by  Gentiles. 

When  that  was  done,  I  felt  the  same  chill 
in  my  spirit  that  I  did  when  I  read  your  article 
about  what  happened  at  Trinity. 

The  Rev.  Rodgers  T.  Wood 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Deacon  only  'too  old' 
to  suit  church  hierarchy 

This  week  a  man  lost  his  job  and  a  small, 
rural  church  lost  a  leader.  Deacon  Jerry 
Grafius,  age  72,  is  judged  by  the  Diocese  of 
Centra]  Pennsylvania  to  be  "too  old"  to 
continue  at  St.  Gabriel's  in  Benton. 

Jerry  wasn't  "too  old"  last  month  to  lead 
the  crew  replacing  the  steep,  sheet-metal 
roof  on  the  church.  He  is  not  "too  old"  to 
provide  spiritual  guidance  either.  It's  just 
that  he's  "too  old"  for  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

While  this  same  hierarchy  has  forged 
ahead  to  vigorously  embrace  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  people  of  various  sexual  identities, 
it  continues  to  discriminate  against  those  of 
us  whose  only  sin  is  aging. 

We  both  feel  we  are  "too  old"  to  hang 
around  waiting  for  the  hierarchical  politi- 
cians of  the  church  to  confer  political  cor- 
rectness on  us. 

Kent  and  Janice  Hadley 
Benton,  Pa. 


This  headline's  writer 
blew  it  inclusively 

For  filing  under  'Truth  in  Headlining": 
The  Rev.  Earle  Fox's  letter  in  the  December 
issue  is  careful  to  always  refer  to  God  as 
God,  never  as  "he"  or  "she."  Not  so  your 
headline  writer:  "God  isn't  partisan,  but  he 
has  a  side." 

May  I  suggest  that  your  headline  writer 
take  a  crash  course  in  inclusive  language 
from  my  alma  mater,  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary? 

The  Rev.  Bruce  Duncan 
Hornepayne,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Two  retired  priests  find  renewal  in  Ireland 


By  Tony  Howarth 

"We  certainly  don't  get  ulcers," 
said  the  Rev.  Robert  Caldwell,  an 
Episcopal  priest  who  has  retired  to  a 
small,  rural  Anglican  parish  in  Ireland. 

Seven  years  ago,  he  left  the  Dio- 
cese of  Southwest  Florida  and  moved 
to  Kenmare,  County  Kerry,  in  the 
southwest  of  Ireland. 

Another  such  priest  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hayman,  60,  who  now  lives  in 
Ballingtogher,  County  Sligo,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  is  interim  rector  of  the 
Rivertowns  church.  He  was  rector  of 
St.  Luke's,  San  Francisco  and  before 
that  was  archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of 
Olympia,  Wash. 

They  know  of  each  other,  but 
haven't  met  and  believe  they're  the 
only  American  Anglican  priests 
serving  in  Ireland. 

Caldwell,  who  is  70,  looks  after 
four  churches  "in  a  50-mile  stretch." 
The  Kenmare  and  Sneem  churches  are 
open  all  year  while  the  others  are  only 
open  in  the  summer. 

"Kenmare  is  very  cosmopolitan, 
with  many  foreign  settlers,"  he  said, 
"but  in  this  part  of  the  world  there's 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
there's  us."  Ireland,  with  a  population 
of  3.5  million,  is  95  percent  Catholic. 

"We  get  all  sorts  of  people  coming 
to  worship  with  us,  Congregationals, 
Presbyterians,  so  we  keep  a  low- 
church  profile,"  Caldwell  said. 


Hayman  spent 
four  years  at  a 
three-church  parish 
in  Drumcliffe, 
Lissadell  and 
Munnineane. 

"The  tourist 
traffic  at 
Drumcliffe  is 
heavy  because  the 
poet  William 
Butler  Yeats  is 
buried  near  the 
south  door,"  he 
said,  adding,  "I 
love  what's 
inscribed  on  his 
grave:  'Cast  a  cold 
eye  on  life,  on 
death.  Horseman, 
pass  by!'"  He  said 
Yeats'  great- 
grandfather was 
rector  there. 

"Anglicans  tend 
to  have  a  siege 
mentality,  very 


A  high  Celtic  cross  stands  in 
the  churchyard  at  Drumcliffe,  a 
village  near  Sligo,  Ireland. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hayman,  one  of  two  known  Episcopal 
priests  who  have  retired  to  Ireland. 


"A, 


lNGLICANS  tend 
TO  HAVE  A  SIEGE 
MENTALITY,  very 
defensive  about  the  size  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ..." 


defensive  about  the  size  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,"  he  said,  "but  do  you 
know,  proportionate  to  the  population, 
we're  double  the  size  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S." 

The  lay  reader  at  Drumcliffe,  Dr. 
Frank  Dobbs,  said  the  Church  of 
Ireland's  once  extensive  presence  has 
shrunk  considerably  in  the  last  70 
years,  since  Ireland  declared  its 


independence  from  Britain. 

"There's  been  a  large  movement  of 
people  [both  Catholic  and  Anglican] 
out  of  the  country  and  into  the  cities, 
and  an  even  larger  movement  out  of 
Ireland,"  he  said. 

For  the  most  part  he  and  his  fellow 
parishioners  share  the  views  of  their 
Catholic  neighbors  on  such  issues  as 
divorce  and  abortion.  "But  we've 


ordained  a  number 
of  women  in 
Ireland,"  he  said, 
"in  that  respect, 
we're  way  ahead  of 
the  Church  of 
England." 

Caldwell  said  his 
paternal  grandfather  came  from  Kerry. 
"I  came  to  touch  my  roots,  fell  for  the 
country,  saw  the  shortage  of  priests 
and  decided  to  offer  my  services." 

As  Yeats  said  it:  "And  I  shall  have 
some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes 
dropping  slow."  ■ 

Tony  Howarth  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  lives  in  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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ATTENTION  SENIORS: 

"  The  Best  Move  You  Will  Ever  Make." 
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As  Christians,  can  we  learn 
from  the  New  Age  movement? 


Yes 


By  Paul  Clasper 

I  am  convinced  that  someChristians  must 
take  the  frontier  of  the  New  Age  movement 
with  missionary  seriousness! 

This  means  they  must  do  it  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  understanding.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  to  take  it  senti- 
mentally, naively  or  uncritically. 

Like  all  other  solid  missionary  endeav- 
ors, this  serious  dialogue  with  another  strong 
religious  tradition  means:  (1)  a  patient  and 
sensitive  identification  with  the  people  of 
another  cultural  milieu;  (2)  the  need  to  learn 
the  other's  language,  for  both  understanding 
and  communication;  (3)  a  sometimes  threat- 
ening, but  ultimately  expanding,  relooking 
at  our  own  faith,  in  the  light  of  missionary 
experience;  (4)  a  patient  attempt  to  interpret 
the  classical  Christian  faith  in  the  idioms 
and  metaphors  of  the  other's  faith. 

For  the  Greeks,  Jesus  was  presented  as 
the  logos  in  human  form;  for  the  Chinese: 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  too  ...  and  the  too 
became  human/historical  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth." 

If  we  lived  in  India,  we  would  rightfully 
expect  the  Christian  community,  at  least 
some  of  its  missionary-minded  witnesses,  to 
take  Hinduism  seriously.  In  Burma  we  would 
have  the  same  expectations  of  at  least  some 
people  to  take  Theravada  Buddhism  with 
respectful  seriousness. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  neo-gnosticism  of  the  New  Age 
movement  is  as  serious  an  alternative  to 
Christian  faith  in  America  as  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  are  in  Asia.  The  outstanding  Yale 
professor  Harold  Bloom,  in  his  recent  pro- 
vocative book  'The  American  Religion," 
has  made  a  strong  case  for  the  fact  that  the 
primal  American  religion  is  not  Christian 
faith,  but  "American  gnosticism." 

The  persuasive  appeal  of  this  movement 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  myriad  offerings 
on  the  New  Age  smorgasbord: 

•  A  holistic  view  of  life,  especially  im- 
portant in  matters  of  health  and  medicine. 

•  Meditation  methods  drawn  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  with  proven  records  of 
usefulness. 

•  Dream  analysis:  joining  a  host  of 
peoples,  in  various  cultures  (except  for  those 
relatively  recently  imprisoned  in  a  heavily 
restricting  "scientism")  that  believe  dreams 
may  well  be  what  John  Sanford  calls  "God's 
forgotten  language." 

•  Asian  wisdom  traditions  that  can  now 
be  tapped  by  Westerners  to  add  needed 
perspectives  toadecaying,  superficial  West- 
ern culture. 

•  Cosmic  consciousness:  bringing  heal- 
ing, transformation  and  growth  in  creativ- 
ity, through  actual  contact  with  the  source 
and  life-giver,  by  whatever  name  is  used. 

•  Participation  in  the  "Aquarian  Con- 
spiracy" (a  term  coined  by  Marilyn 
Ferguson):  networking  with  kindred  New 
Age  people  in  cooperative  ways  of  peace- 
making and  light-bringing;  constructive 
cosmic  cooperation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  move- 


ment, a  vital  the- 
ology was  born 
and  developed 
as  Christians  en- 
gaged and  thought 
with  (not  simply 
fought  with)  the 
Gnostics  of  the 
Mediterranean 
world. 

Today,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  renewed,  chastened,  deep- 
ened and  expanded  by  a  courageous  mis- 
sionary-encounter with  the  New  Age  move- 
ment This  will  call  for  a  living  with  the 
"divinely  intended  tension,"  as  Baron  F. 
von  Hugel  called  it,  implicit  in  the  mission- 
ary vocation:  the  need  to  listen  and  learn 
before  we  can  effectively  preach  and  teach  .■ 
The  Rev.  Paul  Clasper  is  a  retired  semi- 
nary dean  and  was  a  missionary  for 27 years 
in  Burma  and  Hong  Kong.  He  lives  in 
Claremont,  Calif. 


No 


By  Mark  Pearson 

While  Christians  can  always  learn  some- 
thing from  others,  fundamentally,  Christi- 
anity and  the  New  Age  movement  are  con- 
tradictory. 

New  Age  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 
spiritualities,  which,  while  differing  some- 
what from  each  other,  have  a  number  of 
features  in  common.  Among  these: 

•  God  is  not  a  personal  Lord  and  friend, 
but  a  force.  At  first  this  sounds  liberating  — 
no  shoulds  and  should  nots.  Like  Luke 
Sky  walker  in"S  tar  Wars,"  one  simply  leams 
"the  ways  of  the  Force. "  But  it  also  means  we 
stand  naked  before  a  sometimes  hostile  uni- 
verse with  no  one  in  ultimate  power  to  right 
all  wrongs  or  bring  us  comfort. 

When  I  need  solace  or  intervention  in  my 
life,  the  powerful-yet-personal  God  is  there 
for  me  in  a  way  electricity  can  never  be.  And 


Readers' views: 


The  New  Age  movement  can  teach  Chris- 
tians to  understand,  appreciate  and  accept 
their  history. 

As  I  look  at  a  Christmas  tree  or  wreath,  as 
I  look  at  statues  of  St.  Bridget,  or  contem- 
plate the  Incarnation  or  the  timings  of  the 
church's  major  festivals,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  syncretism  of  Christianity. 

The  church  has  always  taken  major  sym- 
bols, concepts  and  (as  with  Bridget)  even 
deities  from  other  faith  traditions  and  bap- 
tized them  because  they  expressed  Chris- 
tian ideas.  This  does  not  discredit  the  church, 
but  rather  proves  that  the  Christian  story,  as 
we  have  received  it,  is  a  universal  story,  part 
of  the  great  telling  forth  of  truth. 

The  New  Age  movement  recognizes 
cultural  and  theological  boundaries  to  be 
head  games — Utile  ego  enhancers  for  schol- 
ars and  sectarians.  Because  of  its  ability  to 
see  across  cultural  and  theological  divi- 
sions, the  New  Age  allows  the  church  to 
accept  and  empower  her  own  synergistic 
tendencies. 

Bill  Bailey 
Hoboken,  N  J. 

What  is  the  main  good  of  the  New  Age 
movement?  I  would  say  the  goal  appears  to 
be  inner  transformation.  Many  segments  of 
our  society  appear  to  be  turned  off  to  con- 
ventional Christianity.  This  appears  espe- 
cially true  of  the  bright  youth  of  today.  They 
see  in  the  New  Age  agenda  many  creeds  that 
appear  to  offer  better  active  solutions  to 
civilization's  dilemmas. 

Morton  Kelsey,  in  his  classic  book  "En- 
counter with  God,"  states,  "Most  modern 
theologians  are  still  caught  without  really 
knowing  it  by  a  thesis  that  no  longer  holds 
water.  Academic  theology  is  still  struggling 
with  the  idea  that  anything  in  our  religion 
which  claims  to  be  a  direct  contact  with 
reality  other  than  the  physical  —  i.e.  sym- 
bols, myths,  experiences  and  all  —  comes 
only  from  the  childhood  of  man  and  repre- 


sents something  that  he  was  not  rational  or 
mature  enough  to  understand." 

Christianity  must  play  itself  out  against  a 
prevailing  culture  that  appears  to  attract 
many  to  the  New  Age  movements.  Perhaps 
the  seminaries  should  examine  their  teach- 
ing methodologies. 

In  the  various  cultural  transformations 
taking  place,  Christianity  must  address  is- 
sues and  rethink  its  epistemological  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
modem  world. 

The  Rev.  Albert  C.  Walton 
Bridgeton,  N  J. 

In  its  most  widely  recognized  form,  the 
New  Age  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
yuppie  religion,  devoid  —  as  are  most  as- 
pects of  the  1980s  —  of  any  inner  life  or 
content.  It  allows  its  members  to  believe 
anything  without  any  form  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility or  self-examination. 

However,  the  New  Age  also  encompasses 
those  people  who  have  searched  the  great 
religions  for  their  niche  and,  having  not 
found  it,  decided  to  carve  their  own.  As 
such,  the  movement  offers  much,  not  in  the 
form  of  spiritual  practice,  but  in  spirituality. 

These  New  Agers  come  in  many  forms: 
some  follow  non-Western  religions  like 
Hinduism  or  Taoism.  Some  have  revitalized 
ancient  faiths — such  as  belief  in  the  ancient 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Celtic  peoples — 
and  made  them  relevant  to  modern  times. 

They  have  in  their  minds  not  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  but  the  spiritual  evolution 
of  the  entire  human  race.  It  is  a  worthy  goal 
and  one  that  has  been  embedded  in  the 
human  psyche  despite  centuries  of  pogroms, 
crusades  and  witch  burnings  by  the  church. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  you  can  learn 
from  these  modern-day  Celtic  witches  and 
druids,  practitioners  of  shamanism  and 
Yoruba  traditions,  New  Age  Christian  move- 
ments like  the  Free  Catholic  Church,  the 
See  READERS'  VIEWS,  next  page 


God's  will  and 
grace  call  and  en- 
able me  to  be 
a  better  person  in 
away  that  imper- 
sonal energy  can- 
not. Remember, 
the  evil  Darth 
Vaderalso  learn- 
ed "the  ways  of 
the  Force." 
•  We  are  all 
Gods.  Believing  this,  there  is  no  external, 
objective  truth  to  instruct  us  but  each  person 's 
subjective  truth.  This  sounds  liberating  — 
no  hierarchy  or  authority  to  keep  us  "in  our 
place"  or  impose  beliefs.  Oppressed  people 
can  stand  up  to  oppressors.  But  with  what? 
Not  with  objective  truth  that  oppression  is 
wrong  because  such  objective  categories 
have  no  meaning  in  New  Age  philosophy. 
The  oppressor  is  equally  god  and  the  oppres- 
sors' truths  are  just  as  valid.  All  that  is  left  is 
rule  by  power. 

•  Empowerment  by  knowledge  of  and 
facility  with  the  occult  (from  the  Latin 
occult  us,  meaning  hidden).  Whether  it's 
through  the  wisdom  of  spirit  guides  speak- 
ing through  channels,  learning  the  latest 
technique  of  obtaining  spiritual  energy,  dis- 
covering hidden  information  available  only 
to  the  initiates,  or  through  seances,  palmis- 
try or  asking  various  spirits  to  help,  New 
Age  groups  tell  us  that  we  can  gain  secret 
knowledge  and  spiritual  empowerment 

This  is  elitist,  reserved  only  for  those 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  spend  lots  of 
time  and  money.  The  humblest  Christian 
can  ask  God  for  assistance,  wisdom  and  the 
ability  to  minister  in  his  service.  Moreover, 
there  are  spirits  that  are  not  submitted  to 
God  and  they,  though  masquerading  as  an- 
gels of  light,  eventually  place  one  in  bond- 
age. Scriptural  warnings  against  the  occult 
are,  as  it  were,  the  surgeon  general's  warn- 
ing label  against  toxicity. 

•  The  Christ  spirit  According  to  this  be- 
lief, the  spirit  has  come  upon  a  number  of 
especially  spiritually  attuned  people  through- 
out the  ages,  including  Jesus.  While  this 
sounds  ecumenical  because  it  would  affirm 
all  religions  as  equally  valid,  it  is  not  what 
Jesus  taught  Jesus  ruled  in  people  but  he 

See  NO,  next  page 

Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  April: 

"What  does  sin  mean 
to  you?" 

Answer  in  250  words  or  less. 
Mail  to  FORUM,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  or  fax  to  212-949- 
8059.  Answers  must  be 
received  by  March  1. 

Replies  to  the  question  for  March— 
"Should  ethnic  organizations  in  the 
church  limit  their  membership  to  their 
own  group?"  —  will  be  accepted  only  until 
February  1. 
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ruled  out  certain  beliefs  and  lifestyles.  And, 
if  the  Christ  spirit  came  upon  so  man  y  people, 
why  do  the  major  religions  of  the  world 
disagree  on  basic  beliefs? 

•  Reincarnation.  At  first  glance  this 
sounds  fair  —  each  person  reincarnated  to 
learn  what  still  needs  to  be  learned  or  to 
atone  for  wrongs  committed  in  previous 
lives.  But  what  if  one  is  unable  to  learn? 

Thank  God  the  gospel  of  salvation  is  so 
simple  that  people  of  lesser  intellectual  abil- 
ity can  understand  the  good  news.  And,  if 
we  are  to  atone  for  our  own  sins,  doesn' t  this 
mean  those  who  are  suffering  on  earth  today 
deserve  to?  Thank  God  we  are  saved  by 
grace  through  faith.  Thank  God  that  God 
loves  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  that  we  are 
to  work  for  justice  in  the  world. 

When  it  comes  to  the  New  Age  move- 
ment, akin  to  the  gnosticism  against  which 
the  early  church  contended,  basic  Christian- 
ity provides  the  best  "yes"  there  can  be.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Canon  Mark  A.  Pearson,  author 
and  president  of  the  Institute  for  Christian 
Renewal  in  North  Easton,  Mass.,  conducts 
teaching  conferences  and  healing  missions. 

A.  Readers' views: 

from  preceding  page 

Liberal  Catholic  Church  and  the  various 
modern  Gnostic  churches,  it  is  this:  Toler- 
ance and  deep  ecumenism  go  beyond  ser- 
mons and  praying  for  each  other;  actions 
speak  louder  than  words  or  proclamations. 

Liam  Sean  McRitchie 
Hoboken,  N  J. 

As  a  former  member  of  a  New  Age  group, 
I  have  learned  both  positive  and  negative 
things  about  the  movement  and  the  church, 
as  they  have  applied  to  my  personal  spiritual 
journey. 

In  the  New  Age  group,  the  emphasis  was 
on  a  personal  or  private  religious  experi- 
ence, rather  than  a  personal  and  corporate 
experience. 

In  the  group  I  was  in,  private  revelation 
was  elevated  almost  to  the  level  of  an  icon. 
However,  if  your  revelation  contradicted 


the  teacher's  revelation,  you  bent  in  favor  of 
the  teacher's  opinion,  or  found  yourself  re- 
sisting the  instruction  of  a  "sacred  teacher," 
and  writing  an  essay  on  loyalty  or  integrity 
as  penance. 

The  New  Age  focus  on  salvation  by  works 
did  teach  me  some  discipline,  but  my  faith 
became  more  and  more  an  adherence  to 
rules  and  vows  to  obtain  grace.  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  grace  as  some  kind  of 
commodity  from  a  celestial  supermarket,  a 
thing  I  could  buy  more  of  with  the  "money" 
of  good  works. 

My  faith  became  legalistic  and  circum- 
scribed, rather  than  expansive  and  inclu- 
sive, living  in  a  state  of  being,  a  member  of 
his  body. 

The  New  Age  group  experience  did  open 
me  to  contemplative  spirituality,  meditation 
and  mysticism. 

Someone,  somewhere,  said  that  the  New 
Age  movement  is  the  "unpaid  bills"  of  the 
church.  Perhaps  dialogue  between  New  Age 
people  and  the  church  would  allow  some 
bridges  of  understanding  to  be  built,  and 
bring  healing  and  spiritual  renewal  to  both 
the  New  Age  movement  and  the  church. 

David  Rice 
La  Crescenta,  Calif. 

Rice  is  an  oblate  in  the  Order  of  Julian  of 
Norwich. 

The  emphasis  the  New  Age  movement 
places  on  certain  issues  should  make  the 
church  reconsider  its  position  and  evaluate 
where  it  has  possibly  failed  in  those  areas,  not 
cause  us  to  embrace  their  metaphysical  ideas. 

The  New  Age  movement  is  nothing  more 
than  ancient  paganism  repackaged  in  West- 
ern terminology  and  sold  as  a  new  way  of 
thinking.  It's  based  mostly  on  occult  and 
Hindu  ideas  that  clearly  conflict  with  the 
historical  and  biblical  positions  on  the  na- 
ture of  man,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature 
of  man's  dilemma  (lost  and  in  need  of  a 
savior). 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Christians,  bap- 
tized into  the  faith,  can't  articulate  their 
beliefs  and  are  ignorant  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  does  spell  out  the  nature  of  man,  of 
God  and  our  dilemma.  It  is  unknowing  Chris- 
tians who  may  be  attracted  to  New  Age 
thought. 

Dorothy  H.  Prescott 
College  Park,  Ga. 
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Our  mother  has  affirmed 
her  children,  male  and  female 


By  Robbin  Clark 

Some  traditionalists 
said  my  arrival  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. A  group  of  fel- 
low students  had  even 
made  up  a  song  to  mock 
my  coming:  "She'll  be 
wearing  a  pink  cassock  when  she  comes." 

That  was  13  years  ago,  when  I  became 
the  first  female  ordinand  to  study  at  a  pres- 
tigious (and  traditional)  Oxford  theological 
college.  They  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
me.  One  student  approached  me  with  obvi- 
ous concern  and  asked,  "What  will  happen  if 
you  lead  evensong?  I  mean,  when  you  in- 
tone a  versicle  in  a  soprano  voice,  how  can 
we  respond?"  All  I  could  do  was  look  at  him 
and  reply  (sweetly),  "On  a  different  octave, 
just  like  I  do  every  day." 

It  was  two  years  later  that  female  stu- 
dents became  an  integral  part  of  the  college, 
not  just  a  "resident  oddity,"  as  one  student 
had  labeled  me.  Yet  even  then,  although 
women  took  the  same  courses  as  men,  they 
had  no  chance  of  becoming  priests  unless 
they  emigrated  to  otherparts  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  —  for  example,  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  New  Zealand. 

What  a  change  it  was  on  my  return  after 
five  years  to  see  my  picture  hanging  in  the 
refectory  alongside  that  of  various  college 
luminaries,  including  several  bishops  and 
retired  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert 
Runcie,  and  to  be  introduced  proudly  as  the 
first  female  graduate  and  first  woman  priest 
from  the  college. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  it  was  no  casual 
thing  to  me  when  the  Church  of  England's 
General  Synod  voted  Nov.  11  to  allow 
women  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
That  I  was  there  thrilled  me  to  the  core. 

The  vote  came  as  the  culmination  of  13 
years  of  waiting  and  working,  of  sharing  my 
sisters'  pain  of  refusal  by  the  church,  of 
dozens  of  women  and  men  pouring  out  their 


hearts,  voicing  their  frustration  and  anger, 
of  my  own  anger  and  frustration  at  having 
my  priesthood  denied  by  the  mother  church 
of  my  own  Anglican  Communion. 

Together  with  two  English  women  who 
had  interned  with  me  at  St.  Bede's  in  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.,  I  stood  breathless  with  hope  and 
dread  as  the  debate  proceeded  that  Wednes- 
day. And  we  whooped  and  hugged  and 
danced  and  cried  together  when,  in  mea- 
sured tones  to  a  silent  synod  chamber,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  George  L.  Carey  an- 
nounced that  the  measure  had  carried. 

A  reporter  asked  me  what  it  was  to  me, 
since  I've  been  a  priest  for  more  than  10 
years.  "Finally,  Mom  approves!"  I  blurted 
out.  Yes,  it  felt  like  a  very  personal 
affirmation.  I  rejoiced  for  myself  and  my 
sisters.  English  women  living  in  "exile"  can 
now  return  home  to  pursue  their  vocation.  I, 
too,  can  go  to  England  and  be  a  priest. 

Beyond  my  personal  excitement  and  joy , 
I  believe  a  significant  step  has  been  taken 
toward  gospel  faithfulness.  The  church  is 
acting  in  a  way  that  is  more  consistent  with 
Jesus,  who  was  never  an  advocate  of  the 
status  quo,  especially  in  matters  of  religion. 

And  I  believe  that  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
Conferences  of  Catholic  Bishops  is  strug- 
gling with  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  issue, 
or  that  the  Anglican  church  in  Australia 
voted  to  approve  women's  ordination  also. 

God  teaches  us  new  things  in  each  new 
era.  As  a  line  from  one  of  our  old  hymns 
states,  'Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 
Just  as  the  infant  church  struggled  to  allow 
non-Jews  to  be  Christians  and  the  18th-  and 
19th-century  church  moved  beyond  the  ac- 
ceptance of  slavery,  the  church  in  our  age  is 
awakening  to  the  full  humanity  of  women. 

By  institutional  deliberations  and  votes, 
structures  are  beginning  to  recognize  what  has 
become  clear  in  the  hearts,  minds  and  souls  of 
many  —  that  male  and  female,  the  wholeness 
of  humanity,  is  the  image  of  God.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Robbin  Clark  is  the  rector  of  St. 
Bede 's  Episcopal  Church  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


REEL  TOOLS  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  RACISM 

PROBLEM:  

Racism  in  the  Church,  the  community,  in  private  life. 
Institutional  racism  in  the  Church,  in  the  workplace. 

SOLUTIONS: 


THOUGHTS  ON  RACISM — 
A  CONVERSATION 

A  remarkable  video  of  Black,  Asian, 

Hispanic,  and  Native  American  women 

reflecting  on  racism  within  the  Church 

and  the  larger  society. 

This  gathering  at  the  Triennial  Meeting  of 

the  Episcopal  Church  Women  (Phoenix 

1991)  puts  a  human  face  on  the  social 

issue  and  becomes  a  call  to  action. 

Personal  and  moving. 

75  minutes  Order  #50-357  $29.95 


DEFINING  COMMON  THREADS 

The  national  Church  hosts  an 
extraordinary  41-site  national  racism 
conference. 

The  video  proposes  models  and  solutions 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  racism  in  its 
many  forms,  including  institutional  racism. 
An  important  tool  to  diocesan  and  parish 
advocacy  and  racism  commissions  for 
educators,  community  leaders  and  anyone 
actively  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
racism.  Insightful  and  engaging. 
120  minutes  Order  #50-366  $19.95 


Mail  to:  EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES  /  815  Second  Avenue  / 
New  York  NY  1 0017-4594  Or  phone:  (800)  334-7626  ext.  5416, 
5412, 5420  In  NY  Slate  (800)  321-2231 ,  same  extensions 
IMPORTANT:  Please  do  not  send  payment  with  your  order.  Parish 
Services  wilt  bin  you  at  a  later  date.  Postage  and  a  nominal 
handling  lee  wl  be  added  to  each  invoice. 

Ship  To: 

Pan  (to.  Item  Name                  Price     Qly.  Total 

50-357    Thoughts  on  Radsm          $29.95  $  

50-366    Defining  Common  Threads    $1995    $  

Your  daytime  phone:  (  ) 

Thank  you  for  listing  the  parish  or  diocese,  where  applicable. 
This  wil  speed  delivery 

Bil  To: 

mm 
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STREET 

STREET 
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CtTY/STATE/ZP 

MPORTANT  PARS  H/ CITY  /  ZP  (IF  NOT  NOCATED  ABOVE) 
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With 

FitzSimons  Allison 
March  29-April  1, 1993 


When  the  great  paschal  cry  of  the  church  sounds  out  this  year, 
will  we,  like  the  earliest  believers,  be  changed  forever  by  Easter 
joy?  Can  the  same  joy  that  energized  the  church  and  astonished 
the  first  century  still  be  ours  today?  Where  are  the  barriers  and 
paths  to  joy? 

Join  us  for  a  time  of  reflection  and  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of 
Easter  joy  with  keynoter  C.FitzSimons  Allison,  retired  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  teacher  and  author. 
Retreat  fee  of  $195  includes  program,  double  occupancy 
lodging,  linens,  full  meals,  and  access  to  Kanuga's  1,400 
acres  of  woodland. 


For  more  information,  contact:  Kanuga  Confer-    syQr  Njy  <%. 
ences,  Postal  Drawer  250,  Hendersonville,     >^Vfi£  A 
North  Carolina  28793  kgS  .  ^ 

Telephone  (704)  692-9136  ~>  <&^l!y 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  hopeful  view 
of  changing  church 
in  year  2000 

New  Millenium,  New  Church: 

Trends  Shaping 

the  Episcopal  Church 

for  the  21st  Century 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Kew 

and  Bishop  Roger  White 

Cowley,  177  pp.,  $12.95 


By  George  H.  Gallup  Jr. 

For  Episcopalians  who  think  their  church 
is  just  fine  the  way  it  is,  and  doesn't  need  to 


grow  or  change  in  any  way,  then  "New 
Millennium,  New  Church"  will  be  only  of 
marginal  interest 

But  for  those  clergy  and  lay  persons  who 
worry  about  the  future  of  their  denomina- 
tion, and  wonder  why  some  Episcopal 
churches  seem  to  be  bursting  with  life  while 
others  seem  nearly  dead,  this  book  is  likely 
to  be  both  revealing  and  reassuring. 

Kew  and  White  offer  readers  no  fewer 
than  57  trends,  related  to  such  key  topics  as 
renewal  movements,  liturgy,  the  role  of 
women,  evangelism,  social  issues,  steward- 
ship and  global  missionary  activity.  They 
conclude  that  a  new  Episcopal  Church  is 
emerging. 

Some  readers  may  challenge  certain  of 
their  predictions,  many  of  which  point  to  a 
more  orthodox  church,  with  a  more  tradi- 
tional stance  on  issues.  Yet  their  compre- 
hensive book,  based  on  35  years  of  com- 
bined experience  in  the  priesthood,  merits 


close  attention  by  both  clergy  and  lay  per- 
sons, for  it  is  likely  to  stimulate  future- 
thinking. 

The  need  to  be  future-minded  and  plan 
ahead  is  seen  from  surveys,  which  indicate 
that  many  parishes,  in  the  press  of  day-to- 
day affairs,  have  not  as  yet  set  long-range 
plans  or  developed  mission  statements,  steps 
that  could  be  viewed  as  particularly  impor- 
tant in  this,  the  Decade  of  Evangelism. 

The  authors  are  refreshingly  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  readers  will  likely  find  many  of  the 
trends  they  note  to  be  hopeful  and  positive. 
Such  optimism  is  confirmed,  I  believe,  by 
research  findings  suggesting  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  poised  for  productive 
growth. 

This  research  reveals  that  the  national 
Episcopal  membership  generally  espouses 
basic  Christian  beliefs,  wants  to  grow  in 
faith,  seeks  both  inner  and  social  renewal, 
and  is  increasingly  willing  to  commit  or 
recommit  to  steps  that  could  give  the  church 
new  vigor  and  direction  —  prayer,  Bible 
study,  small  group  sharing,  evangelism  and 
invitation  and  outreach.  ^> 

George  H.  Gallup  Jr.,  an  Episcopalian,  is 
chairman  of  the  George  H.  Gallup  Interna- 
tional Institute  and  a  nationally  known 
pollster. 


Sojourners  helps  us 
discuss  our  work 
against  racism 

America's  Original  Sin: 

A  Study  Guide 

on  White  Racism 

By  Sojourners  Community 

178  pp.,  $10,  less  in  bulk 


By  Bonnie  Anderson 

The  Episcopal  Church  expresses  pro- 
found concern  about  racism.  General  Con- 
vention resolutions  commit  the  church  to 
action  in  pursuit  of  racial  justice  within  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  church. 

The  last  General  Convention  urged  each 
diocese  to  "implement  and  to  strengthen 
initiatives  with  all  congregations  ...  toward 
becoming  a  church  of  and  for  all  races  and 
a  church  without  racism  committed  to  end 
racism  in  the  world,"  in  part  by  establishing 
a  committee  on  racism. 

"America's  Original  Sin,"  a  resource 
produced  by  the  Sojourners  Community, 
could  help  make  such  resolutions  reality.  If 
we  are  to  truly  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
the  gospel,  we  will  need  such  resources.  It  is 
notpossibletojustsit  back  and  let  it  happen . 
It  is  way  past  time  for  many  of  us  to  stop 
participating  as  racists,  to  dismantle  institu- 
tional racism  and  to  equip  ourselves  with 
the  tools  needed  to  make  it  happen. 


m  watch™ 

>i  jSS  Programs  of  interest  on  the  VISN- 
fmiiSmm  ACTS  interfaith  cable  channel. 

Public  Broadcasting  Service  and 
commercial  networks.  Times 
L^^^  listed  are  Eastern  Standard. — I 

Black  History  Month 

VISN-ACTS,  Feb.  6. 13,  20,  27:  9  p.m. 
One-hour  specials  on  Saturdays,  with  repeats, 
include  "Faithful  Defiance:  A  Portrait  of  Desmond 
Tutu,"  Bach's  "Magnificat"  with  jazz  great  Bobby 
McFerrin  and  "Vision  of  the  Spirit"  a  profile  of 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Alice  Walker  and  others. 

Wrestling  with  Angels 

VISN-ACTS,  Feb.  12:  8:30  p.m. 

A  new  six-part  series  each  Friday.  Through  moving 


Based  on  the  hopes  and  visions  for  God's 
new  creation,  "America's  Original  Sin"  is 
presented  in  a  read/reflect/discuss  format.  It 
includes  articles  addressing  issues  raised  by 
"the  rebellion  in  Los  Angeles,  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  legislative  victories  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  the  realities  ex- 
posed by  the  Columbus  quincentenary." 

In  magazine  format,  the  work  is  divided 
into  nine  study  sessions  with  an  average  of 
seven  articles  in  each  session.  Each  study 
session  ends  with  questions  for  reflection 
and  discussion.  The  appendices  list  addi- 
tional educational  activities,  national  orga- 
nizations and  resources  for  further  study. 
Some  of  the  activities  are  appropriate  for 
children  and  families. 

The  first  article  defines  the  legacy  of 
white  racism.  The  authors  point  out  that 
despite  "personal  racial  attitudes  of  some 
white  Americans  and  the  opportunities  for 
some  black  Americans  to  enter  the  middle 
levels  of  society,"  the  quality  of  life  for  most 
black  Americans  and  the  pervasive  and  sys- 
tematic character  of  racism  in  the  United 
States  has  not  changed. 

The  authors  encourage  readers  to  ex- 
plore, in  a  study  group,  probing  questions 
about  their  personal  reactions  to  the  articles, 
viewpoints  and  experiences. 

"America's  Original  Sin"  guides  the 
reader  to  explore  the  pain  of  oppression,  the 
scars  of  discrimination  and  the  experience  of 
white  privilege,  while  calling  attention  to 
the  continuing  struggle  of  people  of  color. 

"America's  Original  Sin"  contains  es- 
sential information  for  the  job  of  disman- 
tling racism.  To  really  use  the  resource  in  a 
congregation,  however,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  process  for  reflection  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  questions  for  reflection  and  discus- 
sion at  the  end  of  each  session  are  content- 
oriented,  and  give  participants  an  opportu- 
nity to  relate  to  it  with  their  own  viewpoints 
and  experiences. 

But  how  we  talk  about  white  racism  is 
important.  The  resource  does  not  suggest 
any  ways  to  address  the  dynamics  in  a  group 
beginning  to  talk  about  racism.  A  brief  sec- 
tion on  how  study  sessions  can  serve  as 
models  of  equality  and  respect  would  have 
enabled  groups  to  practice  a  new  way  of 
being  together. 

For  those  in  the  Episcopal  Church  who 
have  taken  General  Convention's  resolu- 
tions seriously,  this  study  tool  is  a  good 
resource,  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  for  use 
with  groups. 

While  study,  reflection  and  discussion 
are  necessary  strategies  in  the  dismantling  of 
racism  on  one  level,  resources  for  combat- 
ting racism  on  an  institutional  and  systemic 
level  are  still  needed. 

Available  from  Sojourners  Community, 
P.O.  Box  292  72,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017.  « 

Bonnie  Anderson  is  chair  of  the  Anti- 
Racism  Committee  in  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan. 


testimonials  and  commentary  of  noted  authors, 
such  as  Madeleine  L'Engle  and  Keith  Miller,  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  faith  and  ethics 
are  wrestled  with  and  given  new  meaning. 

The  Art  of  Conversation: 

Speaking  of  God  In  a  Pluralistic  Age 

VISN-ACTS,  Feb.  6:  2  p.m.;  Feb.  7:  8  p.m. 
H odd ing Carter  moderates  a  round-table  discussion 
on  public  discourse  featuring  Martin  Marty,  Robert 
Bellah  and  others.  Produced  by  Trinity  Institute, 
New  York. 

Sacred  Songs,  Sacred  Spaces: 
"Songs  of  Praise" 

VISN-ACTS,  Feb.  22:  9  p.m. 

The  12th  annual  Interfaith  Concerts  of  great  music 

from  six  religious  traditions  celebrates  "unity  in 

diversity." 


oo 


GIFTS  IN 

EXCELLENT  TASTE 

Nothing  ever  so  captivated  Episcopalians  as  the 
handsome  logo  design  "With  Water  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  first  seen  at  General  Convention  in 
1988.  Now  this  design  is  available  in  full  color 
on  an  assortment  of  tasteful  gift  items. 


-*8 


TOTE  BAG 

Bright  red  sturdy 
canvas,  logo  on 
extra  outside 
pocket,  long 
handles  sewn  to 
last  —  1 T  x  1 2" 
with  5"  base 

$16.95 
MUG 

Superior  quality, 
bright  white  1 2  oz. 
mug  —  full  color 
logo 

$6.95 


TIE  BAR 

Long  wearing 
gold  finish  bar 

$4.50 

LAPEL 
PIN 

Striking  accent  for 
jacket,  blouse  or 
sweater 


$3.00 


NOTEPAPER 

Fine  quality 
white  notes  and 
envelopes  in 
packs  of  1 5 

$3.95 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 

Heavy  brass, 
round  or 

hexagonal,  logo  in 
cloisonne,  chamois 
pouch 

$11.95 

LEATHER 
BOOKMARKS 

Handsome  red, 
black  or  blue,  logo 
stamped  in  long 
wearing  gold 

$3.95 
TIE  TACK 

Same  design  as 
the  tie  bar 

$3.50 


EARRINGS 

Non-allergenic 
mountings  for 
pierced  ears 

$5.50 


All  Prices  Plus  Postage  and  Handling 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

81 5  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7 

Please  send: 

 TOTE  BAC(S)   PAPERWEICHT(S)  (round)   

 MUG(S) 


NOTEPAPER 


_  PAPERWEICHT(S)  (hexagonal) 
/  /  BOOKMARKS 


TIE  BAR(S) 
TIE  TAC(S) 
LAPEL  PIN(S) 
EARRINGS 


red  blue  black 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  -  plus  postage  and  handling.  Do  not  send  money. 


NAME   

ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 
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MARKETPLACE  TWO 


Dancing  in  The  Garden  ofLight\ 

Inspired  instrumental  music 
of  celebration  by  contemporary 
American  composer  Michael  Levanios 

Available  on  cassette  from 
Waters  Edge  Recordings,  PO  Box  1448 
Media  PA  19063    $11.00  shipping  included 


iurc] 
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J.M.  STEWART 

Ctrrporatitm 
.   America's  Church  Sign  Company 
9  800-237-3928 


Healing  families  with 
Therapy  in  Christ 

>  The 

1  SAINT 
FRANCIS 
I  ACADEMY 

INCOBPO«»TEO 

1-800-423-1342 

A  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  WALES 
Delightfully  fully  furnished 
rental  cottages,  houses, 
etc.  Send  $3.75  for 
brochures  refundable 
upon  booking.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  our 

homeland.  Bk '■•  m  --.•Hi'H--^ 

Pat  &  Peter  Trodd 

Heart  of  England  Cottages.  Inc., 

P.O.  Box  878,  Eufaula,  AL  36072 


Most  BRITISH  CATHEDRALS  and 
large  CHURCHES  sell  their  own  custom 
designed  LEATHER  BOOKMARKS 
in  their  bookstore  or  gift  shop. 
WHY  SHOULDN'T  YOURS? 

Information  trom:  800-466-4648 
Ameropean.  68  S.  Tpke  Hd  .  Wallinglord,  CT  06492 


GOETTLER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

FUND-RAISING  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

1-800-521-4827 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
Lapel  Pins  +  Medallions  *  Charms 
Call  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  515-573-826 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  nth  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA  50501 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  JAMES 
OF  JERUSALEM 
Daily  Intercessory  Prayer 
-EXPECT  MIRACLES" 


+  |  + 

TTT 


Send  prayer  requests  to 
Rev.  Martin  L  Bowman 
St  James  Episcopal  Church 
P.O.  Box  605.  Long  Beach.  N  Y.  1 1561 


ENGLAND  Self-catering  Hats  and  cot 
YOUR  WAY  tages  jn  England  and  Scot 
f^n-Zy  lar|d  Rent  by  the  week  or 
"  J  longer.  Hundreds  ol  choices, 

>. .  London  and  throughout  the 
country  All  arrangements 
made — plane,  car,  train.  Catalogue  $3.00' 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P.O.  Box  707  Wayne.  PA  19087.  (215)  687-6933 


ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAFT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited 
of  England 

  SILVERSMITHS  AND 

Sm  l  oo:  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  make  the  highest  quality  Church  Silver  and  Metal 
Work  including  Altar  Crosse,  Chalices.  Cibona,  Vases  etc. 

Custom  made  or  to  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS.  AVAILABLE  FROM 
A.  Edward  Jones  Limited,  St.  Dunslan  Works, 
Pern  ben  on  Street,  Birmingham,  England. 

Incorporating  Blum  Sl  Wrav  ol  London 

Tel:  021-236-3293  


anisiAsncAL  <f  smiCA  /mifmnsk^ 

Ba.nba.iia.  Blackltdpe.-fllLLie.il,  DeAiane/i 

9.0.  Ba*.  792,  SaitA  OnLsanA,  M  03662  (508)255-0182 


AIT:  Churches,  Schools,  Organizations, 
100%  Profit.  Practically  sells  itself.  Have 
repeat  sales.  Sell  Sunflower  dishcloths  to 
build  your  treasury  or  send  children  to 
camp,  etc.  Sangamon  Mills,  Inc.  Box  467, 
Cohoes,  NY  12047. 


MOVING?? 


Call  Carla  Rabon 
at  800-749-9333 

Armstrong  Transfer  &  Storage 
Company,  Inc. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRA  YER  AND 
LECTIONARY  TEXT  FOR  IBM,  APPLE  II 
AND  MACINTOSH  COMPUTERS 

For  word  processing, 
planning,  and  more 
Software  Sharing  Ministries 
2020  N.  Fremont  St. 
Tacoma  WA  98406  206-756-7980 


Come 
Join  Us 


Mercy  Center 


Relax,  Refresh,  Renew 

For  prayer. . .  For  Spiritual  growth 

Mercy  Center 
2300  Adeline  Drive 
Burlingame,  CA  94010 
415-340-7474 


Espanol  Rdpido! 


Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S..  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids.  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  125  W.  2nd 
Ave  .  Denver.  CO  80223.  Call  1-800-622-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


JESUS  BEADS 

100  Beads  with  Beautiful  Icon  Crucifix. 
Handmade  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer 
Rope,  $7.95  (U.S.).  Send  all  orders  with 
payment  to:  Holy  Rosary  Apostolate, 
27  John  St.  N.  (Dept.  EP),  Zurich, 
Ontario,  Canada  NOM2T0 


Society  of  Mary 

An  Anglican 
Devotional  Society 

For  Information  Writet 
Wallace  H.  Spaulding 
1206  Buchanan  Street 
McLean,  VA  22101 


Good  Sound  is  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 


PRO  ^UDIO  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  15  YEARS 

801-272-1814 


The  Narrative  of  the  Pa*>ion  of  Our  Lord 
arranged  in  dramatic  form 
for  several  readers  and  congregation, 
available  in  all  four  Gospels 
for  use  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Good  Friday 

-write  for  free  sample- 
St.  Gregory's  Episcopal  Church 
1200  Seminole  Rd.,  Muskegon,  NO  49441 


SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpits  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
525-0416 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbndge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


VOYAGE  INTO  ENGLAND 

Explore  historical  and  literary  England  on  a  com- 1 
fortable  canal-boat.  Ancient  towns,  lovely 
country  and  famous  sites  are  uniquely 
accessible  from  2,000  miles  of  peaceful 
waterways.  Four  guests  enjoy  the  personal 
attention  of  skipper.historlan,  (Ph.D.  Harvard)  | 
S645  weekly,  all  meals  included. 

England  Afloat,  Box  2083E, 
r  Springfield,  Mast.  01101.  Tele  4 1 3-562-9296. 


SEEK  JUSTICE  WITH  INTEGRITY 
FOR  LESBIANS,  GAY  MEN 
&  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

For  information  write  to: 
Integrity,  Inc.      PO.  Box  19561 
Washington,  DC  20036-0561 
Or  phone:  718-720-3054 


ARTISTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN 
IN  STAINED  GLASS 
SINCE  1857 


RO.  Box  291 
Philmont,  NY  12565 
518-672-7267 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  thel 
Hawaiian  Islands  without  high! 
costs  and  crowds  Write  AKAMAI  [ 
BED&  BREAKFAST,  172  Kuumetel 
Place.  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call:  1-800-642- 

5366       PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE. 


HOLLIMAN 

associates 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P.O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(6 1 5)  896-0263  (717)  236-0367 


HOLY  EUCHARIST  I  &  II  STILL  AVAILABLE. 
Dress  up  the  Mass  with  the  Year  A  Propers: 

Introits;  Alleluia,  Offertory,  Communion  verses 
based  on  present  lectionary.  Music  induded. 
For  free  sample,  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
EPISCOPAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
30  GLENWOOD  AVENUE 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY  12603  914-452-2712 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 
AT  HOME  WITH  A  COMPUTER! 


Pa  i 


4  ,j 


20  services  >ou  can  perform  for  >our 
community  from  your  home.  No  experi- 
ence necessary — easy  lo  learn.  We  pro- 
vide training  and  computer.  Fof  FREE 
explanation  cassette  and  literature  call: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  409 


Kingdom  Creations 
Clergy  Shirts 

FREE  FULL  COLOR  CATALOGUE 

800-258-1228 


The  Paul  Morgan  Academy, 
a  not-for-profit,  incorporated  by  3  Episcopalians, 
seeks  to  empower  parents  everywhere  to  enhance, 
at  negligible  expense,  the  literary  education  of 
their  children  through  computer  delivered  reading 
programs.  We  need  BENEFACTORS  so  we  can 
create  Authoring  &  Delivery  programs  &  add 
content  Can  you  help?  Info?  1-817- 735-1733. 


Quality  "Custom"  Cloisonne 
T  Name  Badges 

Computer  engraved  with  your  name,  &  Church's 
name  for  only  $3.95  ea.  Minimum  order  of  5  plus 
$2.50  Postage  &  Handling 

Active  Adv.  Ideas 
522.  No.  26th  St.,  Louisville,  KY.  40212 
(502)  776-7700 


r        School  Partner/Church  Partner 
Save  time  and  money  with  professional  church 
and  day  school  management  software  systems  for 
any  sized  facility  and  every  administrative  budget 
—  written  by  Episcopalians.  Track  attendance 
and  programs.  Complete,  confidential  records. 
Billing  —  your  way.  Grades/progress  reports/ 
report  cards.  Lending  library.  Accounts  payable, 
payroll,  general  ledger  plus  more!  Church  soft- 
ware and  school  software.  Free  demo  or  tutorial 
to  churches. 

Summit  Systems  Inc. 
Suite  121-16  Berry  Hill  Road 
Columbia,  SC  29210 
USA  Call:  803-798-9749  Fax:  803-731-0349  A 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift  Relocation  Service 
will  reduce  your  moving  cost  at  least  40%  on 
moves  within  the  Continential  U.S.  For  information 
and  a  free  estimate  call  Pam,  CORD  northAmerican 

1-800-873-2673 

C£  northAmerican 
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Episcopal  Life  Classified 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


announcements  •  architects  •  bed  and 
breakfast  •  books/  periodicals  •  camps/ 
conferences  •  church  furnishings  • 
computers/software  •  education  •  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  employment 
sought  •  estate  planning  •  exchange/ 
free  •  fund  raising  ventures  •  merchan- 
dise for  sale  •  milestones:  anniversaries, 
births,  deaths  retirements,  in  mem- 
orium  •  movers  •  personals  •  retirement 
living  •  travel/  vacation  •  vestments  • 
vocations  •  volunteers  • 


books/periodicals 


ANGLICAN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  (out-of- 
print)  bought  and  sold.  Catalog,  $1.  The 
Anglican  Bibliopole,  858  Church  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  518-587-7470. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  HEAVEN:  REVELATION. 

$7.95  plus  $2.00  S/H.  Thomas  Publishing 
Co.,  Rt.  2,  Box  362-EL,  Westville,  FL  32464. 
How  to  understand  a  most  confusing  book. 

TROIKA  HOUSE:  INAUGURAL  TITLES:  Between 
the  Ashes  &  Ad  Te  Domine,  poems  by  M.L. 
Cannaday  $4.95  ea.  The  Bible  in  a  Nutshellby 
S.  Joris,  $8.95,  postage  incl.  Finding  God, 
$11 .00  &  Getting  Life  Into  Perspective,  $8.00 
by  Bishop  Everett  H.  Jones,  postage  incl. 
IVIVA!  BOOKSTORE,  8407  Broadway,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78209.  210-826 1143. 


All  New  to  Give  or  Keep 

The  bright  new  logo  -  an  Indian  motif  highlighting  our 
responsibility  for  the  environment  -  and  featured  at  the 

1991  General  Convention  - 
is  now  available  in  a  variety  of 
jewelry,  a  handsome  tote  bag 
and  a  mug... gifts  that  will 
be  treasured... or  as  special 
treats  for  yourself. 

TOTE  BAG 

Bright  golden  yellow  with  the  logo 
in  turquoise  and  sienna.  Sturdy 
canvas,  sewn  to  last,  long  handles, 
handy  outside  pocket.  12"  x  12"  x  5" 
base.  $16.95  plus  postage 

and  handling 

HANDSOME  MUG 

Superior  quality,  1 2  oz.  cream  color 

mug  with  bright  new  logo  in 

turquoise  and  sienna  is  certain  to  be 

a  conversation  piece  and  one  of  the 

most  attractive  mugs  you'll  ever  own 

or  give.  $6.95  Plus  postage 

and  handling 

Attractive  Jewelry  Accessories  for  Men  and  Women 

All  jewelry  features  logo  in  turquoise,  sienna  and  silver  on  burgundy  background. 


Long  wearing  silver  finish 


$4.50 


TIE  TACK 

for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  tack 

$3.50 


WOMEN'S 
ACCENT  PIN 

To  grace  any  jacket, 
blouse,  or  sweater 

$3.00 


CUFF 
LINKS 

Silver  finish  -  wear  with 

men's  shirts  or  ladies'  blouse  $5.50 


MEN'S  LAPEL  PIN 

Perfect  touch  with 
any  suit  or  jacket 

$3.00 


EARRINGS 

Pierced  □ 
or 

Clip-ons  □ 

Non-allergenic  mountings  $5.50 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send:   Tote  Bag(s)   Tie  Tack(s)   Women's  Accent  Pin 

 Cuff  links   Tie  Bar(s)   Earrings  (pierced) 

 Men's  Lapel  Pin   Mug(s)   Earrings  (clip-on) 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  plus  postage  and  handling. 
Do  not  send  money. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip  


church  furnishings 


ATTENTION:  CHURCH  CLIENTS 
AND  PLANNERS 

Because  the  individuality  of  styles  and 
needs  of  our  client  Episcopal  Churches 
is  seldom  satisfied  by  catalogued 
items,  we  do  not  issue  catalogs.  Only 
chapel  chairs  and  private  prayer  desks 
are  semi-production  items.  We  do  not 
build  pews. 

All  other  furnishings,  listed  below,  are 
custom  built  after  consultation  with 
your  people  to  conform  to  your 
particular  needs  and  styles,  original  or 
reproductions. 


Altar 
Retable 
Reredos 
Pulpit 
Lectern 
Am  bos 
Officiant  Chair 
Bishop  Chair 
Reader  Chair 
Choir  Chairs 
Choir  Staff  Rails 
Acolyte  Stools 
Rowers,  Cande 

Stands 
Crosses 

Rag,  Banner  Stands 
Chnstus  Rex 
Pew  Accessories 
Aumbrey 


Hymn  Boards 
Baptismal  Font 
Chancel  Rails,  Gate 
Chapel  Chairs 
Congregational 

Chairs 
Organ,  Piano 

Surrounds 
Music  Racks 
Individual  Prayer 

Desk 
Wedding  Prie  Dieu 
Oblation  Table 
Narthex  Table 
Memorial  Cases 
Sacristy  Cabinets 
Sanctuary  Doors 
Slide  Out  Kneelers 
Pamphlet  Stands 


We  build  for  the  long  term  service 
expected  of  such  furnishings. 

OLDCRAFT  WOODWORKERS 

82  Leaky  Pond  Lane,  P.O.  Box  22 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 

615/598-0208  800-662-4466 
Fax:  Call  Ahead 


computer  software 


COMPUTER  RESOURCES  MS-DOS  BCP,  LFF, 
Occasional  Services  &  more.  Import  to  your 
word  processor.  Indexed  for  quick  retrieval. 
TSH  Electronic  Publishing,  2462  Webb  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  10468-4802. 

INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  2020  N.  Fremont 
St.,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  206-756-7980. 


employment  opportunities 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Episcopal  Charities 
&  Community  Services,  (Ordained  Person). 
For  Position  Description  write  Episcopal 
Charities,  65  E.  Huron,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Evangelical 
Education  Society  to  asssist  in  the  goal  to 
uphold  the  Anglican  evangelical  tradition 
through  education,  publication  and  academic 
grants.  Contact  Edward  S.  Gleason,  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  VA 22304. 

PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS.  Contact: 
Michael  Cain,  Institute  for  Professional  Youth 
Ministry,  1017  E.  Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL 
32801.  407-423-3567. 


employment  sought 


VOC  DEACON-TEACHER.  Math/geog  PAcert, 
MS  UofP,  MA  LaSalle  seeks  teaching  and/or 
parish  position  available  summer/fall  9$} 
passed  GOE  82;  31  years  in  Education.  C. 
Knapp,  584  Fairway,  Philadelphia,  PA  19128. 


for  sale 


FOR  SALE  1986  TWENTY-FIVE  STOP 
FRENCH  ROMANTIC  ORGAN  built  by  Gene  R . 
BedientforChristChurchCathedral,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Instrument  to  be  removed  by  the 
buyer.  The  proposed  renovation  of  the 
Cathedral  will  begin  late  1993.  Write  or  call: 
Dr.  Sam  Batt  Owens,  421  South  2nd  Street, 
Louisville,  KY  40202.  502-587-1354. 


for  sale 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  in  full  colors  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
S21.95,  including  gift  box  It 
mailing.  Brochure. 

OflUmClHI  THIS 


Box  1445.  Tryon.  NC  28782  (803)  457-4613 


travel 


THE  BEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND: 

Invitation  to  Our  Heritage,  Apr.  26-May  11. 
Visit  abbeys,  cathedrals,  palaces,  castles. 
Escorted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  and  Judi 
Pobjecky.  Cost  only  $2,399  all  inclusive, 
$399  single  supplement.  Call  1-800-237- 
3448. 

TREASURES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE:  A 

Pilgrimage.  September,  1993.  The  Painted 
Monasteries  of  Romania,  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  (Poland),  the  famed  Rila 
monastery  (Bulgaria),  Bucharest,  Budapest, 
Warsaw.  Experienced  leadership,  moderate 
cost.  Write  Tour  Host  Rev.  Bede  Thomas 
Mudge  OHC,  Holy  Cross  Monastery,  Box  99, 
West  Park,  NY  12493  or  call  (collect)  Lois 
Shultz,  Highways  &  Byways  Tours  at  314- 
875-8792. 

HISTORIC  LONDON  CHURCH  offers  free 
furnished  apartment  3-6  weeks  Aug/Sept  93 
to  priest  who  shares  our  passions  —  inner- 
city  needs,  international  vision,  accessible 
worship,  music.  Sleeps  4,  s  pectacular  central 
location.  Some  preaching  and  wkday  sves  in 
return.  Write:  Douglas  Board,  St.  Martirvin- 
the-Fields,  Trafalgar  Sq,  London  WC2N  4JJ. 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING    RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  The  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church,  82  Prospect  St.,  White 
Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 

EXPLORE. ..THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.  Weekend 
Program,  Feb.  12-15.  Prayer-Study-Ministry. 
Write:  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Box  240, 
Mendham,  NJ  07945.  201-543-4641. 

SEEKING  GOD?  Consider  finding  God  and 
yourself  in  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an 
Anglican  monastic  community  for  men.  We 
live  together  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  West 
Africa  as  contemporary  Benedictines  serving 
God,  the  Church  and  the  world.  Contact: 
Vocations  Director,  Holy  Cross  Monastery, 
West  Park,  NY  12493-0099. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)  9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)  8.00  per  line 
12  times  (consecutive)  7.00  per  line 

■  Set  solid.  Based  on  40  characters  perline, 
including  punctuation  and  spaces  between 
words.  Minimum  charge  $40.00.  Include 
payment  with  order.  Keyed  advertisements, 
add  three  words  (for  box  number).  Ads  are 
free  to  congregations  and  individuals  offering 
to  exchange  orgive  away  merchandise.  Copy, 
payment  and  written  confirmation  for 
classified  ads  must  be  received  by  the  first  of 
the  month,  one  month  prior  to  publication. 
Send  to  Classified  Advertising  Department, 
Episcopal  Life,  Suite  1200,  1201  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107^101  or  call 
215-564-2010.  Episcopal  Life  box  numberat 
$10.00  each  insertion.  Display  advertising 
discounts  not  applicable.  Advertising 
accepted  at  editor's  discretion. 
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Church  Calenda 


February 

9-12  ExecutiveCouncilmeetingatCenterfor 
Development  in  Ministry,  University  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake,  Mundelein,  111.  60060. 

11-13  "Possibilities"  Conference  for  College- 
Age  People,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific.  Cost$25.  Contact:  Alda  Marsh  Mor- 
gan, CDSP,  2451  Ridge  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94709;  510-204-0720. 

14  The  Religious  Significance  of  Big  Bang 
Cosmology,  A  Symposium,  Center  for  Theol- 
ogy &  the  Natural  Sciences,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Cbntact:CTNS,2400 Ridge  Rd-^kele^Calif. 
94709;  510-848-8152. 

17-  20  Episcopal  Urban  Caucus  Annual  As- 
sembly, Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact:  The  Rev.  Ed 
Rodman  or  Ann  Marie  Marvel;  617-482-5800. 

18-  20  Consortium  of  Endowed  Episcopal 
Parishes  Annual  Conference,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Contact:  Nancy  Deppen,  P.O.  Box  164, 
Wellfleet,  Mass.  02667;  508-349-7790  or  508- 
349-3107  (fax). 

19-  20  The  Inviting  Church:  Ministering  to 
New  Members,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Cosf:$175- 
210.  Contact:  Alban  Institute,  4125  Nebraska 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20016;  800- 
457-8893. 

19-21  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Fishers  of 
Men,  Evergreen  Conference  Center,  Ever- 
green, Colo.  Cost:  $325.  Contact:  Evergreen 
Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen  Parkway, 
Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439;  303-674- 
9744. 

19-21  The  Strength  of  Powerlessness:  A  Re- 
treat for  People  in  Recovery,  Convent  of  St. 
Helena,  Augusta,  Ga.  Contact:  Convent  of  St. 
Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645,  Augusta,  Ga.  30916- 


5645;  706-796-5201. 

21-28  Women  of  Vision  Training/GATES 
Presentation,  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville,N.C.Cosf.WOV$250;GATES 
$125;  Combined  $325.  Contact:  Kanuga  Con- 
ferences, Postal  Drawer  250,  Hendersonville, 
N.C.  28793;  704-692-9136. 

41 24  Ash  Wednesday 

+  25  St.  Matthias 


27  Caring  Evangelism  Workshop,  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Cost:  $35-45.  Contact:  Kent  Ray,  504-751-21 16. 

27  Keeping  Belief  Going,  Conference  for 
Caregivers/Companions  of  the  Terminally 
111,  DeKoven  Center,  Racine,  Wis.  Cost:  $40. 
Contact:  DeKoven  Center,  600  21st  St.,  Racine, 
Wis.  53403-2795;  414-633-6401. 

March 

10-14  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Advanced 
Power  Ministry,  Evergreen  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Evergreen,  Colo.  Cost:  $425.  Contact:  Ever- 
green Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen 


Parkway,  Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439; 
303-674-9744. 

12-14  A  Journey  i  n  Celtic  Spirituality  Lenten 
Retreat,  DeKoven  Center,  Racine,  Wis.  Cost: 
$125.  Contact:  DeKoven  Center,  600  21st  St., 
Racine,  Wis.  53403-2795;  414-633-6401. 

#19  SL  Joseph 

+  25  The  Annunciation 

26-28  Seed  Time:  A  Silent  Retreat  for  Lent, 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  Augusta,  Ga.  Contact: 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  30916-5645;  706-796-5201. 


resources 

This  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

Breaking   Free   of  Racism. 

Sojourner's,  Pax  Christi,  Bread  for 
the  World  and  other  organizations 
sponsoran  "actions  of  hope"  week- 
end April  29-May  2,  anniversary  of 
the  Rodney  King  verdict.  Organizing 
packets  include  dialogue,  worship 
and  action  suggestions  as  well  as 
names  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  your  area  already  involved. 
Write  Sojourner's  Spring  Actions, 
P.O.  Box  29272,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017. 

The  Ecumenical  Review.  Quarterly 
journal  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  provides  theological  fo- 
rum for  discussion  of  ecumenical 
concerns.  Thematic  orientation. 
1992  themes  were  eucharistic  hos- 
pitality, youth,  justice,  peace  and 
theintegrityofcreation.  Cosf:$8.50 
single  issue;  $26.90  annual  sub- 


scription from  U.S.  office  of  WCC,  475  River- 
side Drive,  Room  915,  New  York,  N.Y  1C115; 
212-870-3340. 

i 

Way  of  the  Cross:  The  Passion  of  Christ  in  the 
Americas.  This  107-page  book  blends  brief 
meditations  on  the  stations  of  the  cross  with 
contemporary  reflections  on  struggles,  pain, 
hope  of  the  poor.  Contributors:  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  Leonardo  Boff,  Jon  Sobrino,  Elsa 
Tamez,  Dom  HelderCamara  and  others.  Cost: 
$9.95  from  U.S.  Catholic  bookstore.  Room 
100,  205  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
60606;  80O32&6515. 

Before  Death  Happens.  A  four-part,  50 
minute  video  and  study  course  encour- 
ages people  to  make  informed  choices 
about  their  deaths  and  funerals  before 
the  time  of  crisis.  Cost:  $50,  including 
study  guide,  from  Resource  Center, 
Diocese  of  Colorado,  1300  Washington  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  80203;  303-837-1173. 

Spirit  and  Nature.  A  color  video  by  Bill  Moyers 
presents  students  and  spiritual  leaders  dis- 
cussing ethical  and  spiritual  aspects  of  our 
relationship  to  nature.  Features  theologian 
Sally  McFague,  who  suggests  thinking  of  the 
world  as  God's  body,  rather  than  God's  uni- 
verse, Native  American  elder  Audrey 
Shenandoahandthe  Dalai  Lama.  Cosf;$29.95 
from  Palisades  Home  Video,  800-229-8575. 


Created  in  God's  Image.  A  resource  packet 
for  parishes  studying  human  sexuality.  In- 
cludes poster,  bulletin  insert,  resources 
brochure,  extensive  bibliography,  special 
liturgy,  12  suggestions  for  parish  events, 
actions  or  discussions  and  list  of  organiza- 
tions with  additional  resources  and  pro- 
grams. Cost:  Free  from  United  Church  of 
Christ's  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries, 
700  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115; 
216-736-3800. 

Observing  Lent  at  Home. 

s'  %  A  colorful  seven-page 
calendar  of  activities 
for  Lent  and  Easter 
provides  day-by-day 
suggestions  for  family 
prayerand  reflection.  Cost: 
$1.06  (minimum  order  25)  from 
Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  800-628-7733. 

Treasure  Magazine.  A  16-page  full-color 
magazine  for  children  presents  stories  of 
children  and  teaches  about  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Middle  East. 
Church  School  Missionary  Offering  project. 
Comes  with  24-page  leader's  guide.  Cost: 
$1  each  plus  handlingfrom  Episcopal  Parish 
Services,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017;  800334-7626  or  212-922-5412. 


Education 
Guide 

Episcopal  Ufe  reserves  this  section  for 

qualified  Institutions  of  learning. 

To  list  your  school,  contact:  Advertising 

Manager,  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1200, 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107,  or  phone 

(2 1 5)  564-20 1 0.  or  FAX:  (2 1 5)  564-6336. 


Women's  Schools 


Coeducational  School 


Boys'  School 


Coeducational  School 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
919*394100 
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MORGAN" 
SCHOOL 


AT 

PATTERSON  PRESERVE 


An  Episcopal  preparatory  school 
dedicated  to  nurturing  the 
mind,  hodu  and  spirit. 


The  Morgan  School  provides  an  excellent, 
educational  experience  for  our  students 
which  combines  academic  achievement  and 
physical  fitness  with  spiritual  awareness  in 
a  community  dedicated  to  serving  others. 

Our  curriculum  includes  rigorous  college- 
preparatory  academics,  a  varied  menu  of 
traditional  and  non-traditional  athletics, 
daily  chapel,  campus  stewardship  and 
community  service.  We  also  provide 
educational,  wilderness  experiences 
through  the  North  Carolina  Outward 
Bound  School  and  a  Learning  Skills 
Program  for  motivated  students  with 
learning  differences. 

Please  call  or  write: 
800  •  367  •  4921 
Rt  5,  Box  170,  Lenoir,  NC  28645 


Preparing 
college-bound 
students  from 

Minneapolis 
to 

Madrid. 

Now  in  our 
135th  year! 


SHATTUCK'SI  MARY'S  SCHOOL 
P.O.  Box  218 
Faribault,  MN  55021 
(800)  421-2724 

Coed  •  College  Preparatory 
Episcopal  •  Boarding  &  Day 
Grades  6-12 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

College  preparatory 
curriculum 

Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

Strong  religious  life 

Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

Daily  work  program 

500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

Box  E 

Arden,  N.C.  28704 
(704)  684-6232 
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Repair  the  church's  roof 
so  neighborhood  thrives 


By  Jay  Copp 


>..  . 


R 


CHICAGO 

ight  behind  St.  Edmund 
Episcopal  Church  is  St. 
Edmund's  Place,  a  sparkling, 
fully  occupied,  16-unit  apartment 
building.  It  was  once  an  abandoned 
eyesore  in  a  neighborhood  desperately 
lacking  affordable  housing. 

The  St.  Edmund  Redevelopment 
Corp.  bought  the  building  for  a 
bargain  price,  paid  off  some  back 
taxes  and  borrowed  $1.5  million  to 
renovate  it.  The  building  was  dedi- 
cated last  July. 

But  the  parish's  efforts  to  rebuild 
its  neighborhood  couldn't  happen 
unless  St.  Edmund  Church  itself 
remained  a  vital,  secure  place.  For 
that,  the  parish  turned  to  Inspired 
Partnerships,  a  Chicago-based,  non- 
profit group  that  teaches  property 
management. 

Besides  St.  Edmund's  Place,  the 
corporation  is  renovating  two  more 
abandoned  apartment  complexes  with 
17  flats  and  may  buy  two  other 
buildings  with  40  units. 

St.  Edmund  too  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
three-part  plan  to  upgrade  its  church. 
The  Rev.  Richard  L.  Tolliver,  rector 
of  St.  Edmund,  said  Inspired  Partner- 
ships offered  valuable  assistance. 

"It  helped  us  clearly  identify  the 
needs  of  our  physical  plant  and 
prioritize  them.  It  helped  us  to  under- 
stand better  how  to  systematically 
have  a  program  of  continuing  mainte- 
nance." 

The  parish  is  in  the  program's 
second  phase,  working  on  developing 
long-term  maintenance  programs.  It's 
already  replaced  some  roofing, 
repaired  and  replaced  gutters,  among 
other  items. 

By  keeping  its  plant  in  repair,  St. 
Edmund  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
affordable-housing  program,  and 
many  other  human  service  programs, 
that  make  the  neighborhood  more 
livable. 

"If  the  roof  goes,  how  can  they 
continue  the  day  care,  how  can  they 
feed  the  elderly?"  said  Holly  Fiala, 
director  of  Inspired  Partnerships.  "We 
want  to  see  a  change  in  attitude  about 
property.  A  church  ought  to  have  an 
energy  warden,  someone  who  is 
ruthless  about  turning  down  the  heat. 

"We're  trying  to  help  them  use  the 
building  efficiently  and  anticipate  the 


The  Rev.  Richard  Tolliver,  rector,  (left)  and  warden  Cornell 
Blaylock  at  St.  Edmund's  place,  which  the  parish  sponsors. 

photos/FRANK  CASELLA 


problems  before  there  is  a  crisis." 

In  February  1992,  St.  Edmund  was 
one  of  17  Chicago  churches  of  various 
denominations  to  complete  the  first 
lengthy  training  program  of  Inspired 
Partnerships.  Besides  property  stew- 
ardship, the  churches  learned  about 
energy  conservation,  fund-raising, 
selecting  contractors  and  identifying 
community  needs. 

Inspired  Partnerships  was  formed 
after  a  study  commissioned  by  Lilly 
Endowment  Inc.  of  Indianapolis 
showed  that  many  churches  needed 
major  repairs  but  often  neglected 
maintenance  in  favor  of  financing 
human  service  programs.  The 
churches  in  the  study  provided  more 
than  30  types  of  human  services,  yet 
70  percent  of  those  served  did  not 
belong  to  the  church,  a  testament  to 
the  importance  of  the  churches  to  their 
neighborhoods. 

Alarmed  about  the  consequences  to 
the  inner  city  if  church  buildings 
deteriorate  and  perhaps  close  or  suffer 
burdensome  repair  costs,  Lilly,  a 
longtime  supporter  of  church-related 
concerns,  provided  Inspired  Partner- 
ships with  a  $1.5  million  start-up 
grant. 

The  creative  forces  behind  Inspired 
Partnerships  reflect  its  mission  to  the 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


urban  poor 
through  neighbor- 
hood revitaliza- 
tion:  Inspired 
Partnerships  was 
designed  by 
clergy,  lenders, 
community-development  specialists, 
educators,  urban  planners  and  philan- 
thropists. 

St.  Edmund  is  a  good  example  of  a 
church  vitally  important  to  its  low- 
income  neighborhood.  Its  600  mem- 
bers, mostly  upper  middle  class,  live 
outside  the  area.  The  community  was 
once  prosperous,  but  it  declined  after  a 
rapid  transit  line  and  a  new  highway 
made  the  area  less  attractive. 

Cornell  Blaylock,  junior  warden  in 
charge  of  church  property  and  a 
longtime  parishioner,  said,  "Other 
than  the  church,  there's  no  other  help 
in  the  neighborhood.  Most  people  are 
elderly  or  not  working.  What  they  get 
has  to  come  from  the  church." 

Among  the  programs  at  the  church 
is  Insights  for  Youth,  intended  to 
boost  the  self-esteem  of  "at-risk" 
inner-city  children.  About  75  kids 
from  10  to  14  years  old  take  field 
trips,  study  African-American  heri- 
tage, read  and  write  and  more. 

For  older  children  there  is  an 


educational  enrichment  class  held  at 
the  church  in  conjunction  with  Chi- 
cago State  University. 

This  past  Halloween  the  church 
hosted  a  gala  party  for  neighborhood 
youths.  Besides  games  and  food, 
medical  students  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  were  on  hand  to  serve  as 
mentors. 

"It  was  great  exposure  for  the  kids 
to  see  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  a 
university  and  that  they  have  a  chance 
to  go  there,"  said  Blaylock. 

St.  Edmund  officials  learned  fund- 
raising  techniques  through  Inspired 
Partnerships,  and  the  church  hopes  to 
raise  $400,000  for  repairs  and  other 
purposes.  A  $30,000  grant  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  Foundation  was 
recently  received. 

Keeping  the  church  going  and  in 
good  condition  is  a  priority  to  the 
parishioners  who  faithfully  travel  to 
St.  Edmund  to  worship.  But  area 
residents  have  a  huge  stake  in  it  too. 

"We  feel  the  church  needs  to 
survive  to  serve  the  inner  city,"  said 
Tolliver.  "There  is  no  other  institution 
in  the  neighborhood  that  can  do  what 
we  can  do."  ■ 

Jay  Copp  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  New 
World,  newspaper  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 
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BISHOP 


DIOCESAN  CONVENTION 


STANDING  COMMITTEE 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


COUNCIL 
OF 
DEANS 


DEANERY  COUNCIL 
(Clergy  and  Lay) 
(Elected  Locally) 


DEPT.  OF 
CONGREGATIONS 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEPT.  OF 
CHRISTIAN 
FORMATION 


PARISHES 
(Clergy) 
(Vestry) 
(Lay  Deanery  Rep.) 


DEPT.  OF 
COMMUNI- 
CATION 


DEPT.  OF 
DIOCESAN 
MISSIONARY 
OUTREACH 


DEPT.  OF  YOUTH  AND  CAMPS 


DEPT.  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


LITURGICAL  COMMISSION 


COMMISSION  ON  MINISTRY 


CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 


CREATIVE  CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP  COMMITTEE 
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Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery 


Trinity,  Lumberton 

St.  Christopher's,  Elizabethtown 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton 

St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 

St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 


Christ,  Hope  Mills 
Good  Shepherd,  Fayetteville 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 
St.  John's,  Fayetteville 
St.  Joseph's  Fayetteville 
St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 


Department  of 
Congregations  and  Development 

Department  of  Mission 
Consultant's  Network 
Planning,  Design  and  Construction 
Arts 


Department  of 
Christian  Formation 

Ageing 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependency 
Christian  Education 
Committee  on  the  Diaconate 
Diocesan  Vocational  School 
Evangelism  and  Renewal 
Family  Ministries 
Healing 

Human  Sexuality 

Racism 

Stewardship 


Department  of 
Administration 

Finance  Committee 
Committee  on  Lay  Pensions 
Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission 


Department  of 
Diocesan  Missionary  Outreach 

Christian  Social  Ministries  (Haiti) 
College  Ministries 
Companion  Diocese 
Ecumenical  Relations 
Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry 
Prison  Ministries 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry 
Hunger 


Department  of 
Communication 

CrossCurrent 

Clergy  Newsletter 

Communications  Committee 

TV/Radio 

Video 

Diocesan  Resource  Center 


Department  of 
Youth  and  Camps 


Youth  Commission 
Camp  Committee 


Existing  and  Proposed  Deanery  Agenda 

Albemarle  Deanery: 
Food  Bank 
Literacy  projects 
Poverty  work 
Housing 

Congregational  assessment  and  development 

Pamlico  Deanery: 
Mexican  work  (Gary  Fulton) 
Shepherd's  Staff,  housing,  etc.  (Jud  Mayfield) 
ECU  ministries 

Congregational  assessment  and  development 
Trinity  Deanery: 

Proposal  and  plan  for  moving  diocesan  offices,  creation  of  Cathedral,  etc. 

Trinity  Center 

Resort/ Retirement  ministries 

Military 

Congregational  development 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery: 
Good  Shepherd  House 
UNCW  ministry 
Resort/Retirement  ministries 
Congregational  development 


Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery: 

Farmworkers  Ministry 
Military 

Congregational  development 


WANTED 

A  set  of  handbells— sell  or  trade. 

The  Rev.  John  Hagood,  St.  Peter's  by 
the  Sea,  Swansboro  (919)  326-4757. 


Young  Adults  con't  from  page  G 

materials,  write  the  Rev.  Canon  Carole 
Crumley,  Washington  National  Cathedral, 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  Avenues,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016-5098,  or  call  (202) 
537-6241. 


AT  THE  TEACHING  AND  HEALING  Mission  held  at  Holy  Trinity,  Hertford,  led  by  the  Rev. 
Rufus  Womble  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Harriette  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  was  inducted  into  full 
membership  of  the  International  Order  of  St.  Luke.  Four  members  renewed  their  active 
membership  and  three  people  were  inducted  as  associate  members  of  the  order.  Visiting  with 
Dr.  Womble  after  the  service  are  Dr.  Harriette  Atkinson,  Eunice  Weeks  and  Bettie  Crawford. 

photo — Bettie  Stokes 
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Jud  Mayfield  receives  Nancy  S.  Reynolds  Award 


Widely  believed  to  be  the  only  awards  of 
their  kind  in  the  United  States,  the  1992 
Nancy  Susan  Reynolds  Awards  were  pre- 
sented in  Rocky  Mount  recently  to  four  North 
Carolinians  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
at  the  grass  roots  level. 

The  recipients  are  Monroe  Gilmour  of 
Black  Mountain,  Clayton  Collier  and  Edward 
Garner  of  Northampton  County  and  the  Rev. 
Judson  Mayfield  of  Belhaven  in  Beaufort 
County,  who  received  the  award  for  his 
diverse  contributions  to  that  poor,  rural 
community. 

The  Nancy  Susan  Reynolds  Awards  are 
given  annually  by  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation  to  North  Carolinians  who  have 
worked  without  recognition  and  in  ways  that 
are  outside  the  mainstream  of  existing 
organizations.  Each  award  is  accompanied 
by  a  grant  of  $25,000,  $20,000  of  which  is 
designated  to  charitable  organizations  chosen 
by  the  recipient,  and  $5,000  of  which  is  given 
to  the  recipient.  In  the  case  of  co-recipients, 
the  grant  is  divided  equally. 

Called  ten  years  ago 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  Father  Judson  T. 
Mayfield  was  called  to  serve  several  tiny 
Episcopal  parishes  in  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  isolated  parts  of  North  Carolina,  the 
area  of  Beaufort  County  around  Belhaven. 
Belhaven  is  a  pretty-sounding  name,  but  to 
those  people  who  bother  to  look  beyond  the 
few  rows  of  lovely  old  homes  near  the 
waterfront,  there  is  poverty,  racial  divisive- 
ness,  loneliness,  and  a  general  lack  of 
opportunity  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
population. 

In  fact,  by  most  indicators  the  area  in  which 
Father  Mayfield  works  is  the  poorest,  most 
rural  part  of  the  state.  With  virtually  no 
industry,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment are  chronic.  Local  governments  have 
minimal  tax  bases  with  which  to  provide 
services  to  citizens.  It's  a  large  area  with 
relatively  few  people;  residents  often  live 
isolated  lives,  which  exacerbate  the  poverty. 
There  are  more  people  in  Father  Mayfield's 
broad  "parish"  without  indoor  plumbing  than 
any  place  in  the  state. 

Not  a  bully  pulpit 

Ten  years  ago,  the  situation  was  much 
worse.  In  no  way  does  Father  Mayfield  use 
his  church  position  as  a  bully  pulpit,  a  phrase 
that  became  popular  during  the  recent 
presidential  campaign,  but  the  change  he  has 


NEW  ALTAR  HANGINGS  and  eucharistic 
vestments,  a  memorial  gift  in  honor  of  the  late 
Fleet  Moore,  were  dedicated  recently  at  St. 
Paul's,  Clinton.  Fr.  Tom  Cure,  rector,  is  seen 
at  the  altar  during  the  dedication  service. 


inspired  and  led  is  so  pervasive  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  life  would  be  without  him. 

A  soft-spoken  man  who  weighs  each 
eloquent  word  so  deliberately  that  his  listener 
becomes  oblivious  to  the  passing  of  time. 
Father  Mayfield  has  worked  with  urgency, 
imagination,  and  most  of  all,  success  in 
accomplishing  much  in  Beaufort  and  Hyde 
counties.  The  tangible  results  of  his  labor  and 
leadership  include  housing  for  low  wealth 
individuals,  nutrition  sites  for  children  and 
the  elderly,  daycare,  the  only  "public"  trans- 
portation in  the  area,  a  senior  citizens'  center, 
and  Shepherd's  Staff,  an  ecumenical  ministry 
of  neighbor  helping  neighbor  in  times  of 
hardship  and  crisis. 

As  significant  as  those  services  are,  the 
intangible  contributions  Father  Mayfield  has 
made  may  be  more  important.  "Other  people 
have  given  us  promises,"  one  woman  said, 
"but  the  Reverend  Mayfield  has  given  us 
hope — lasting  hope." 


St.  Andrew  Von  trie-Sound ,  Wilmington, 

has  established  a  tape  ministry,  providing 
tapes  of  Sunday  services  for  the  sick  and 
shut-ins. 


The  members  of  ECW  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kinston,  not  only  took  care  of  49  Lenoir 
County  foster  children  at  Christmas  but  they 
have  also  become  foster  parents  to  a  fifteen 
year  old  girl  in  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  West 
Indies. 


St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  observed  Kwan- 
zea,  celebrating  Kujichagulia,  an  African- 
American  ritual  among  "community  build- 
ing" principles  highlighted  during  Christmas- 
tide. 


A  couple  of  years  ago,  Betty  Gladstone,  St 
Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  wrote  a  Christmas 
poem  to  read  to  the  children  of  the  parish. 
Last  year,  Mrs.  Gladstone  did  some  artwork 
around  the  poem  and  had  it  published,  as  a 
way  to  raise  money  for  the  soup  kitchen.  She 
is  offering  her  poem,  which  is  suitable  for 
framing,  to  other  church  organizations 
interested  in  money-raising  projects. 


The  Doctor  of  Ministry  program  at  the 
University  of  the  South  begins  its  nineteenth 
year  this  summer. 

The  Doctor  of  Ministry  program  is  one  of 
the  few  in  the  United  States  which  operates 
only  during  the  summer  months.  This  means 
that  clergy  can  participate  in  the  program 
without  a  major  interruption  in  their  parish 
responsibilities.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  study  in  an  Episcopal  seminary  in 
a  university  setting. 

The  program  stresses  the  relationship 


Everybody  has  something  to  give 

And  in  doing  so,  he  is  helping  the  people  of 
Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties  take  charge  of 
their  lives.  Those  people  who  benefit  from 
programs  he  pioneered  are  expected,  in  turn, 
to  help  others.  He  believes  that  everybody  has 
something  to  give  and  an  obligation  to  give  it. 

These  are  among  the  things  Father  May- 
field  gives:  Courage — he  daily  confronts  the 
status  quo  in  matters  of  race  and  class  and 
several  years  ago  had  to  give  up  one  of  his 
parishes  because  he  welcomed  an  African- 
American  family  to  the  all-white  congre- 
gation; Vision — the  housing  programs  he  has 
established  are  among  the  most  innovative  in 
the  nation;  Dignity — he  truly  believes  that 
everyone  has  worth  and  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  their  community;  and  not 
least  of  all,  Hope. 

The  awards  that  these  four  North  Carolin- 
ians received  were  established  in  memory  of 
Nancy  Susan  Reynolds,  who  died  in  1985. 


For  further  information  contact  Mrs. 
Betty  Gladstone,  801  Ridgewater  Blvd., 
Morehead  City,  NC  28557,  or  telephone 
(919)  726-8433. 


St.  Christopher's,  Elizabeth  City,  has 
installed  a  simple  and  effective  hearing 
system  for  the  hearing  impaired;  headphones 
which  also  afford  the  wearer  the  option  of 
sitting  anywhere  in  the  church  he  or  she 
wishes. 


One  of  the  better  Christmas  presents  was 
the  book  The  History  of  St.  Thomas 
(Windsor).  There  are  some  copies  left.  For 
further  information,  contact  the  church  at 
(919)  794-3420. 


St  Thomas,  Oriental,  has  chosen  February 
12  as  the  date  for  its  annual  Mardi  Gras 
party. 


Brigid  Stevenson,  St.  Christopher's,  Eliza- 
beth City,  has  returned  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  serving  in  Pucallpa,  Peru,  as  a  missionary 
with  South  America  Mission,  Inc. 


between  the  practice  of  ministry,  and  biblical, 
historical,  and  theological  knowledge.  A 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology  program  focusing 
on  research  skills  is  also  available.  The 
program  usually  takes  three  of  four  summers 
to  complete. 

Inquiries  about  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director's  Office,  Advanced 
Degrees  Program,  School  of  Theology,  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TN 
37375-1000. 


Mrs.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Winston-Salem 
but  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  Even  so,  she  maintained  a  keen 
interest  in  her  native  state,  visiting  here 
frequently  giving  generously  to  charitable 
causes.  The  Nancy  Susan  Reynolds  Awards 
were  established  in  1986. 
Reprinted  from  The  Mountain  Times. 


Clergy  register 

The  Rev.  Milton  Cole,  Jr.  has  accepted  a 
call  from  St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head, 
to  serve  as  interim  rector. 


The  Rev.  James  Edward  Taylor,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  Emmanual  Church,  Farm- 
ville,  December  22,  1992. 


The  Rev.  Herbert  L.  Aman,  Jr.,  former 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's-on-the-Sound, 
Wilmington,  died  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  in 
mid-December. 


The  Rev.  George  Hill  has  accepted  a  call 
from  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead,  to  serve  as 
interim  rector. 


The  Rev.  Koga  Weldon  Porcher,  former 

rector  of  St.  Andrew's  by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head, 
died  at  his  home  in  Nags  Head  in  late 
December. 


The  Rev.  J.  Renfro  Sproul  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  is  serving  as  interim  rector  at  St. 
James,  Wilmington. 


The  Rev.  John  Rivers  of  Bath,  North 
Carolina,  is  serving  as  interim  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Wilmington. 


Surprise!  Surprise! 

Cherry  Livingston 


The  Human  Sexuality  Commission  was 
surprised.  We  staffed  and  implemented  a 
three  day  training  conference  for  the  parish 
teams  that  will  be  facilitating  "Deepening  the 
Dialogue  on  Human  Sexuality"  Parish 
Groups. 

We  thought  our  study  materials,  process, 
and  training  were  superb  but  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  Trinity  Center  full  with  computers 
from  nearby  towns.  Who  would  have  ever 
thought  that  a  conference  on  that  subject  we 
"just  don't  talk  about"  would  be  a  "my  cup 
runneth  over"  event?  -  especially  in  Advent 
when  everyone  is  over-burdened  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  of  Christ  and/or  Santa. 

The  conference  was  not  only  full  but  full  of 
the  brightest  and  the  best  in  the  diocese. 
People  with  strongly  held,  well-thought-out 
opinions,  and  also,  people  who  were  open  to 
listen  to  each  other  and  learn  to  be  top  quality 
facilitators.  There  was  such  an  openness  that 
all  of  us  came  away  changed  and  a  little  more 
grown  up  mentally  and  spiritually. 

By  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  main 
concern  of  the  group  was  not  can  I  facilitate  a 
parish  group  but  how  to  let  the  parishes  know 
just  how  meaningful  and  spiritually  rewarding 
these  groups  can  be.  Their  concern  was  "will 
anybody  come"  as  well  as  "will  they  be 
enabled  to  dialogue  instead  of  debate?" 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  well  trained 
facilitators  will  also  be  Surprised!  Surprised! 

For  these  conferees  I  say,  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  sending  you  and  thank  you  for  being 
there  and  being  yourselves. 


All  changes  of  address  for  Cross- 
current mailing  should  be  directed  to 
the  parish  secretary  or  to  Anita 
Spence,  Episcopal  Life  circulation, 
1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107,  (215)  564-2010. 


Around  the  Parishes 


Lent  is  a  spiritual  stop  sign 


"It's  not  the  feeling  of  anything  I've  ever 
done,  which  I  might  get  away  from  or  of 
anything  in  me  I  could  get  rid  of  --  but  of 
emptiness,  of  failure.  Towards  someone,  or 
something,  outside  of  myself;  and  I  feel  I 
must.. .atone.. .is  that  the  word?  Can  you  treat  a 
patient  for  such  a  state  of  mind?" 

Celia  to  her  therapist  in  T.S.  Eliot's  The 
Cocktail  Party 

The  bottom  line  of  Lent  is  our  realization 
that  we  are  sort  of  at  odds  with  ourselves,  with 
the  ways  we  act  out  our  lives — our  faith.  So 
the  season  is  full  of  liturgical  images  and 
opportunities  to  face  the  contradictions  of  our 
lives  and  our  yearnings:  the  smudge  of  ash  on 
our  foreheads,  somber  penitential  rites, 
washing  feet,  a  last  meal  with  friends  and 
finally  the  bloody  offense  of  the  cross.  These 
images  force  us  to  confront  our  hunger,  our 


yearning  to  make  things  right,  to  be  whole 
people.  The  good  news  is  that  we  can  be 
treated  for  such  a  state  of  mind. 
How? 

The  rhythm  of  the  church  year  provides  a 
kind  of  spiritual  stop  sign  so  we  can  take 
stock  of  where  we've  missed  the  mark — and 
challenges  us  to  make  amends  and  start  fresh. 
We  call  this  stop  sign  Lent. 

Lent  is  the  opportunity  to  give  up  those 
things  which  are  separating  us  from  God.  If 
we  take  this  seriously  we  will  probably  not 
trivialize  Lent  by  giving  up  desserts.  Rather, 
we  will  decide  to  give  up  something  destruc- 
tive that  is  destroying  the  Christ  within  us. 

The  late  Rev.  K.  Weldon  Porcher,  former 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  by-the-Sea,  Nags 
Head. 


D.Min.  program  begins  nineteenth  year 
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New  Beginnings  #10 


You  just  had  to  be  there 


by  Powell  Bland 


Your  child  just  came  home  from  New 
Beginnings  #10  and  you  asked  all  the  right 
questions.  "Did  you  have  a  good  time?  What 
did  you  do?  How  was  it?" 

His  or  her  answer  might  be  "I  had  a  really 
good  time  and  met  a  lot  of  new  friends.  We 
did  a  lot  of  cool  stuff  together,  you  know,  like, 
well. ..it's  kind  of  hard  to  say,  you  just  had  to 
be  there." 

The  "cartoon"  theme  for  the  weekend  was 
Star  Trek,  and  a  skit  performed  by  one  family 
group  depicted  this  feeling.  It  seems  that  the 
Enterprise  detected  life  forms  on  a  planet. 
Unable  to  complete  sensor  scans,  they  beamed 
down.  "What  do  you  make  of  this  Mr. 
Spock?"  asked  Captain  Kirk.  "My  scans 
indicate  singing,  and,  well,  friendship.. .but 
analysis  does  not  seem  possible." 

New  Beginnings  #10 — you  just  had  to  be 
there. 

Forty-one  staff  and  forty  participants 
attended  this  weekend  at  Trinity  Center. 
Storms  raged  across  East  Carolina  the  day 
before,  but  we  were  blessed  with  cool  but 
clear  weather.  The  staff  arrived  Friday  night 
and  worked  hard  to  make  all  needed  pre- 
parations. 

Through  a  variety  of  games,  music,  small 
group  or  "family"  meetings,  and  other 
activities,  New  Beginnings  #10  became  a 
community. 

Jon  Murphy,  of  Wilmington,  served  as  the 
youth  program  coordinator,  Kyle  Dunlap,  of 
Goldsboro,  served  as  the  youth  PSC  coor- 
dinator, and  Scotty  Brock,  of  Wilmington, 
served  as  the  spiritual  director.  All  of  the  staff 
deserves  a  big  thank  you.  I  am  always 
impressed  with  the  efforts  both  youth  and 
adult  staff  make  in  preparing  talks,  leading 
the  weekend,  and  especially  being  a  friend  to 
all  who  come. 

The  issue  of  "inclusion"  always  is  a  part  of 
New  Beginnings,  and  I  want  to  share  that  with 


the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  courage  for  any  teenager 
or  adult  to  come  to  New  Beginnings.  "Will  I 
be  accepted?"  "What  about  my  physical 
problems?"  "But  I  don't  know  anybody." 
"Will  I  be  able  to  do  the  right  things?" 

The  New  Beginnings  community  I  know 
needs,  wants,  and  is  crying  out  for  cultural 
and  other  diversity.  Yes,  for  sure,  you  will  be 
accepted,  loved,  and  make  new  friends.  We 
all  have  problems,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
here  to  work  through.  You  will  make  new 
friends,  and  my  experience  tells  me  somehow 
God  will  enable  each  of  us  to  do  the  right 
things. 

My  prayer  is  that  everyone  in  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  will  feel  open  to  being  a  part 
of  this  ministry.  It  may  be  as  a  participant,  as  a 
youth  or  adult  staff  member,  or  as  a  person 
willing  to  work  in  helping  shape  our  program. 

New  Beginnings.  It  can  be  exactly  that. 

Want  to  know  more?  Talk  with  a  young 
person  who  has  been,  or  feel  free  to  call  or 
write  to  me:  Powell  Bland,  New  Beginnings 
Coordinator,  1 10  Regalwood  Road,  Green- 
ville, NC  27858,  (919)  756-5 1 12. 

New  Beginnings  #1 1  is  March  6-7,  1993, 
at  Trinity  Center.  Ask  your  youth  advisor  for 
application  forms.  We  hope  to  see  you  there! 

Excerpts  from  "Letters  to  Jesus"  written  at 
New  Beginnings  #10  may  help  you  with  a 
feeling  for  what  this  event  is  about: 

Please  give  the  gift  of  New  Beginnings, 

so  everyone  can  share. 

Thank  you  for  the  ocean, 

for  it  brings  us  joy. 

Thank  you  for  new  friends. 

Give  food  to  the  hungry, 

and  homes  for  the  homeless. 

Thank  you  for  our  families. 

Help  us  keep  this  earth  healthy. 

Thank  you  for  you! 

Please  give  us  a  safe  trip  home. 

Amen. 


Trinity  Camp  sessions  dates  set 


by  Carol  Taylor 


Plans  for  the  summer  of  1993  are  in  the 
making  for  Camp  Trinity.  The  dates  for  the 
camp  sessions  are  set  at  this  time  to  help 
people  begin  making  plans  for  their  families 
next  summer.  Camp  brochures  will  be  sent 
to  parishes  and  those  who  were  campers 


in  1992. 

Brochures  will  be  mailed  between  mid-to 
end  of  January.  If  you  would  like  to  be  on  the 
mailing  list  for  the  camp  brochure,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Cynthia  Pollock,  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC 
28503. 


NEW  BEGINNINGERS  #10 


Opportunities  for  summer  camp  staff 


Summer  camp  at  Trinity  Center  applica- 
tions may  be  requested  by  writing  Carol 
Taylor,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box 
1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503.  Positions  open 
are:  program  coordinator,  activities  coor- 
dinator, music  coordinator,  arts  and  crafts 
coordinator,  waterfront  staff  (Water  Safety 
instructor  and  lifeguard),  and  counselors. 
Nurses  are  needed  to  staff  the  camp  this 
summer.  If  interested,  call  Carol  Taylor 
(919-522-0885). 

Counselor-In-Training  (CIT)  Volunteer 


staff  positions  are  available  for  rising  1 1  th 
and  12th  graders.  CIT's  will  serve  for  one 
session  of  camp  during  the  summer.  Applica- 
tions are  available  from  Carol  Taylor. 

Camp  for  the  Handicapped  Volunteers 
are  needed  to  serve  as  companions  and 
counselors  at  this  session.  Applicants  must  be 
rising  1 1th  and  12th  graders,  college  students, 
and  adults.  Applications  are  available  by 
writing  Carol  Taylor,  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina, P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503. 

C.T. 


Seeking  young  adults  for  volunteer  community 


Washington  National  Cathedral  is  seeking 
single  adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  to 
provide  full-time  volunteer  services  for  the 
needy  through  the  Cathedral's  Volunteer 
Service  Community.  Begun  in  1984,  the 
community  was  established  to  offer  young 
adults  the  chance  to  work  full-time  in 
volunteer  service,  to  live  in  a  simplified 
manner  as  part  of  a  Christian  community  and 
to  reflect  theologically  on  their  lives  and 
volunteer  experiences. 

Beginning  in  mid-August,  volunteers  will 
spend  one  year  living  in  Christian  community 
and  working  at  social  service  agencies  such 


as  Samaritan  Ministry  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton, Sasha  Bruce  Youthwork  and  the 
Academy  of  Hope.  Time  is  also  spent 
exploring  personal  values  and  vocational 
goals.  Housing,  living  expenses,  health 
insurance  and  a  small  stipend  are  provided. 

Job  placements  are  determined  by  the 
interests  and  skills  of  the  volunteers  and  the 
needs  of  the  service  agencies.  Interviews  for 
the  Volunteer  Service  Community  will  begin 
after  March  15.  All  applications  must  be 
received  by  March  1 . 

For  more  information  and  application 
con 't  on  page  E 


Camps 

No.  of  days 

Dates 

Rising  grades 

Explorers  I 

(6  days) 

June  11-16 
(Fri.-Wed.) 

6-8 

Senior  High  Conf. 

(6  days) 

June  18-23 
(Fri.-Wed.) 

9-12 

Adventurers 

(5  days) 

June  25-29 
(Fri.-Tues.) 

All  ages 

Discoverers  I 

(6  days) 

July  2-7 
(Fri.-Wed.) 

3-5 

Explorers  II 

(7  days) 

July  9-15 
(Fri.-Thurs.) 

7-9 

Discoverers  II 

(7  days) 

July  17-23 
(Sat.-Fri.) 

4-6 

Explorers  III 

(7  days) 

July  25-31 
(Sun.-Sat.) 

7-9 

Discoverers  III 

(7  days) 

August  3-9 
(Tues.-Mon.) 

4-6 

Discoverers  IV 

(7  days) 

August  1 1-17 
(Wed.-Tues.) 

4-6 

A  GOOD  TIME  was  had  by  all  the  acolytes  who  went  to  the  Acolyte  Festival  at  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  bus  driver  who  did  not  know 
his  way  around  the  city.  Pictured  here  are  the  acolytes  from  St.  Philip's,  Southport,  with  their 
rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Beasley.  Other  parishes  from  the  diocese  whose  acolytes  attended  the 
festival  were  St.  Cyprian's,  New  Bern,  and  St.  Augustine's,  Kinston. 
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Two  cheers  for  tithing 


by  David  Sumner 


The  good  news  is  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  now  first  in  giving  among  mainline 
denominations.  The  bad  news  is  that  the 
figure  is  about  $81 1  annually  per  household. 
That  means  if  all  Episcopalians  went  on 
welfare  and  started  tithing,  then  giving  to  the 
church  would  increase. 

"Tithing"  is  a  word  we  used  to  think 
belonged  to  the  Baptists  and  Methodists; 
Episcopalians  didn't  discuss  it  in  polite 
company.  The  1982  General  Convention, 
however,  passed  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
tithe  as  the  "Biblical  standard  for  giving"  and 
encouraging  all  Episcopalians  to  become 
tithers.  Since  then  percentage  increases  in 
giving  have  surpassed  the  inflation  rate  and 
those  in  almost  every  other  denomination. 

The  other  side  of  tithing,  however,  is  the 
church's  responsibility  to  its  members.  A 

Tithing  is  a  word  .  .  . 
Episcopalians  didn't  discuss 
in  polite  company. 

church  cannot  honestly  ask  its  members  to 
tithe  unless  it's  willing  to  help  when  they  face 
crises  and  catastrophes.  Giving  goes  both 
ways  in  a  community  of  faith.  That  may  mean 
more  than  a  few  dollars  from  the  rector's 
discretionary  fund.  It  may  mean  members 
should  forego  a  portion  of  their  pledge  in 
order  to  help  a  family  in  need,  especially  if 
that  family  has  generously  given  to  the  parish. 
It  may  mean  parishes  should  create  a  "One  of 
our  Own"  fund  from  which  its  members  may 
quietly  and  discreetly  seek  help. 

What  is  the  tithe?  It  has  always  been  defined 
as  a  tenth,  or  ten  percent  of  one's  income. 
Tithe,  tithes,  or  tithing  are  mentioned  39 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  seven  in  the 
New  Testament.  While  the  tithe  has  clear 
biblical  precedent,  talk  about  tithing  raises  a 
few  common  questions  among  most  Episco- 
palians. 

Isn 't  it  legalistic?  Some  people  see  the  tithe, 
especially  the  church's  resolution,  as  a 
legalistic  and  unrealistic  mandate.  Nobody  is 
telling  you  what  to  do.  What  you  give  is 
between  you  and  God.  Some  people  should 
give  20  percent  of  their  income  and  some 
people  need  to  receive  help  from  the  church 


more  than  they  need  to  give  it.  The  church's 
position  is  simply  that  the  tithe  is  the  "Biblical 
Standard  for  giving"  and  a  goal  to  strive 
toward. 

Is  it  after  taxes  or  before  taxes?  Christians 
don't  have  a  consensus  and  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  one's  own  conscience.  In  biblical 
times,  there  were  no  federal  income  or  social 
security  taxes.  People  helped  each  other 
when  they  needed  help.  Most  people  today 
begin  by  tithing  their  net  income.  Some 
people  tithe  their  pre-tax  income,  but  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  discipline  and  dedication  and 
don't  insist  that  it's  necessary  for  everyone. 

The  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  giving  should 
be  from  the  "firstfruits"  of  one's  labors.  That 
means  the  check  for  giving  should  be  written 
before  the  other  bills  are  paid— and  not  after. 
The  concept  of  giving  of  the  "firstfruits"  of 
one's  labors  is  mentioned  in  roughly  20 
passages  of  scriptures. 

Should  all  of  the  tithe  go  to  the  local  church  ? 
Again,  this  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
discretion.  The  majority  of  those  who  tithe 
probably  give  part  to  their  local  church  and 
part  to  other  Christian  ministries. 

Does  tithing  bring  practical  awards?  Yes 
and  no.  While  some  emphasize  that  God 
brings  "prosperity"  and  immediate  rewards 
to  generous  givers,  this  is  not  a  biblical 
teaching.  If  this  is  your  motive,  then  it 
probably  won't  happen.  People  who  tithe 
generally  feel  that  they  do  not  lack  in  any 
material  needs  and  that  over  the  long  run  (of 
perhaps  years),  tithing  does  bring  greater 
financial  stability.  Tithing  isn't  an  insurance 
policy  against  catastrophe,  however. 

Although  my  wife  and  I  have  tithed  for  ten 
years,  we  have  had  a  couple  of  serious 
financial  catastrophes.  We  have  had  many 
more  unexpected  blessings.  The  greatest  bles- 
sings have  been  spiritual,  not  material.  It 
brings  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  satisfaction  and 
gives  you  a  deep  sense  of  having  your 
priorities  in  order.  You  cannot  give  generously 
without  being  drawn  closer  to  God  and  you 
can't  be  drawn  to  God  without  wanting  to 
give  more  of  your  money. 

The  other  thing  I  have  found  is  that  I  have  a 
greater  need  to  give  than  the  church  has  a 
need  to  receive.  Giving  makes  me  feel  more 
complete  and  whole.  Tithing  isn't  a  rule  I 
follow,  but  a  gift  I  joyfully  offer  to  the  God 
who  gave  me  life. 


Interim  rector  to  his  parishioners 


Going  through  some  of  my  files,  I  ran 
across  a  statement  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago 
concerning  the  kind  of  relationship  I  would 
like  to  have  with  a  parish.  I  believe  it  explains 
a  little  of  who  I  am  and  what  I  find  exciting  in 
parish  ministry.  I  share  it  with  you  to  give  you 
a  chance  to  know  me  better. 

I  am  looking  for  a  community  of  faith: 

1)  Where  there  is  a  commitment  to 
excellence  in  worship — the  music,  the 
liturgy,  the  preaching. 

2)  Where  there  is  an  openness  to  try  new 
things,  to  take  even  the  risk  of  failing. 

3)  Where  there  is  a  commitment  to  a 
ministry  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
Church,  including  support  of  the  diocese 
and  National  Church. 

4)  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  people 
to  meet  each  other,  to  eat  and  drink  and 
have  fun  together. 

5)  Where  there  is  a  commitment  to  and 
support  of  Christian  Education,  children 
through  adults. 

6)  Where  there  is  a  growing  understanding 
that  all  of  us  are  called  by  our  baptisms  to 
be  ministers  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world. 

7)  Where  stewardship  is  understood  as  a 
way  of  life  rather  than  just  a  word  to 
describe  fund  raising  every  fall. 

8)  Where  all  services  and  activities  are  open 
to  all,  not  only  blacks  and  other  minor- 


ities but  also  small  children  and  elderly 
people  in  wheel  chairs. 

9)  Where  there  is  an  acceptance  that  the 
time  the  rector  spends  with  his  wife  and 
children  just  might  be  his  most  important 
time  of  the  entire  week. 

10)  Where  the  congregation  will  not  feel  the 
rector  is  shirking  his  duties  if  he  takes  off 
for  one  and  a  half  hours  around  each 
lunch  time  to  work  out  in  a  local  health 
club  or  to  run  along  some  jogging  path. 

11)  Where  the  rector's  wife  is  not  just 
regarded  as  "our  minister's  wife,"  but  as  a 
very  unique  child  of  God  with  her  own 
individual  gifts. 

1 2)  Where  there  are  small  groups  who  gather 
to  deepen  their  faith  through  Bible  study 
and  prayer. 

13)  Where  there  is  an  understanding  that  the 
rector  can  never  be  all  things  to  all  people 
at  all  times. 

14)  Where  the  rector  and  his  family,  like  all 
families  in  the  parish,  need  love,  affir- 
mation and  affection. 

15)  Where  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  God  will  not  be  offended  if  there  is 
applause  or  even  laughter  during  a 
service. 

16)  Where  there  is  belief  that  the  most 
exciting  and  rewarding  years  of  the  parish 
are  still  to  come. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Riddle,  III,  former 
interim  rector,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern. 


The  Rev.  Norman  Shadley 


A  clergy  calorie  counter 


With  Lent  here,  it's  an  ideal  time  for  clergy 
to  diet.  Most  people  know  that  jogging  a  mile 
burns  about  1 00  calories  and  biking  a  mile 
eliminates  about  70.  But  now  for  the  first 
time,  nutritionists  and  religious  leaders  have 
combined  talents  to  produce  a  clergy  calorie 
counter  for  ecclesiastical  (and  not  necessarily 
spiritual)  exercises.  By  carefully  planning 
your  liturgical  calendar,  you  should  be  able  to 
get  those  pounds  off  quick! 

Going  the  second  mile  100 

Going  to  diocesan  convention  200 

Standing  up  for  your  convictions  55 
Standing  up  for  your  convictions 

at  a  vestry  meeting  150 
Walking  the  straight  and  narrow  way  340 

Getting  into  hot  water  375 

Celebrating  High  Mass  260 


130 


14,000 


Celebrating  Low  Mass 
Being  rector  of  a  high  church 

-weekly 
Being  rector  of  a  low  church 

-weekly  14,000 

(extra  preaching  offsets  extra  liturgy) 
Counseling  a  troubled  parishioner  125 
Counseling  an  untroubled  parishioner  250 
Attending  a  typical  committee  meeting  285 
Attending  a  boring  committee  meeting  285 
Making  ends  meet  on  your  paycheck  1,245 
First  year  as  rector  (honeymoon 

year,  weekly)  15,225 
Second  year  as  rector  (weekly)  22,325 
Third  year  as  rector  (weekly)  3 1 ,235 

Fighting  the  good  fight;  finishing  the  course 
By  this  time  it  won't  matter! 
©  David  E.  Summer,  1992 


Kanuga's  1993  Programs  and  Conferences 

February  19-21    Episcopal  Scholars  Conference 

The  program  is  planned  especially  for  lay  scholars— Episcopal  faculty  members  in 
colleges  and  universities— who  have  a  serious  interest  in  the  Christian  faith.  Faculty 
members  in  all  academic  disciplines  are  cordially  invited.  The  program  includes  five 
presentations,  discussion,  and  opportunities  for  worship,  fellowship,  and  recreation.  The 
speakers  are:  Patricia  Loveless,  University  of  Delaware;  Manning  M.  Pattillo,  Jr., 
Oglethorpe  University;  Henry  E.  Outlaw,  Delta  State  University;  T.H.  Pickett,  University 
of  Alabama;  Hassell  A.  Simpson,  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

Cost:  $155. 

February  21-28    Women  of  Vision  Training/GATES  Presentation 

This  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church  Women.  It  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  women  in  all  their  diversity  have  varieties  of  gifts  that  must  be  included  in  the  total 
ministry  of  the  Church.  WOV  program  content  includes  eight  different  modules  from 
communication  to  personal  skills.  GATES  consists  of  six  modules  from  mission  to  power. 
Presenters  are:  Liz  Barden  and  Susan  Bruttell,  Diocese  of  Southeast  Florida;  Ginger  Paul, 
Western  Louisiana;  and  Gay  K.  Gamage,  Diocese  of  Albany. 

Cost/ WOV:  $250      Cost/G ATES:  $  1 25      Combined:  $325. 

March  29- April  1  Lenten  Retreat 

This  year's  retreat  invites  participants  into  a  time  of  reflection  and  preparation  for  a 
lifetime  of  Easter  joy.  Our  keynoter,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  author  and 
former  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  will  offer  an  exploration  of  three  barriers  to  Easter  joy 
and  an  examination  of  that  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  move  past  them.  Other  staff  from 
South  Carolina  includes:  the  Rev.  Frank  F.  Limehouse,  Hartsville;  Timothy  Shepard, 
Charleston;  and  the  Rev.  Jennie  C.  Olbrych,  Summerville. 

Cost:  $195. 
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St.  John's  Church.  Fayetteville 


'Tiieir  numbers  happily  keep  increasing' 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 


The  history  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Fayetteville  is  one  that  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  colonial  America.  For  even  though 
the  first  public  Episcopal  service  wasn't  held 
in  Fayetteville  until  1817,  the  heritage  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Episcopal  church  brought 
to  America  were  the  catalyst  for  creating  St. 
John's.  You  could  say  it  all  began  with  the 
Rev.  Edward  Winslow,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  who 
instilled  in  his  son,  John,  a  love  of  the  liturgy 
and  a  deep  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  church.  John  grew  up  with  the  traditional 
church  as  it  was  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  was  strongly  attached  to  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  it  would  be  John  Winslow 
who  would  later  be  the  one  to  bring  Fayette- 
ville its  first  Episcopal  minister  and  begin  the 
process  of  building  its  first  Episcopal  church. 

Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  in  the  the  late 
1700's  was  a  town  whose  citizens  were 
predominately  Scottish.  The  small  group  of 
Episcopalians  in  the  town  worshipped  with 
the  Presbyterians  while  they  planned  the 
organization  of  their  own  church.  The  nearest 
Episcopal  church  at  the  time  was  St.  James  in 
Wilmington  where  John  Winslow  met  the 
Rev.  Bethel  Judd.  The  Rev.  Mr  '-^  a 
clergyman  from  Tonnovucul,  had  come  to 
the  south  for  his  health  and  had  been  serving 
as  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Wilmington, 
since  1814.  It  was  Judd  who  would  hold  the 


first  public  services  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Fayetteville  in  January,  1817. 

In  the  beginning  . . . 

In  the  beginning,  services  were  held  in  the 
old  Academy  building  with  the  church  offic- 
ially organized  on  April  7,  1817,  when  the 
name  St.  John's  was  chosen  and  a  new  vestry 
was  elected.  The  first  order  of  business  for  the 
new  congregation  was  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  to  purchase  land  for  its  new  church 
building.  This  was  accomplished  through  a 
fund  drive  and  soon  the  young  parish  was 
able  to  purchase  three  parcels  of  land  and 
begin  an  ambitious  building  project. 

The  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Masonic 
Order  in  June  1817  and  the  new  church 
would  be  complete  by  the  same  time  the 
following  year.  Besides  housing  an  organ  and 
a  bell,  one  of  the  most  unusual  features  of  this 
church  was  the  inclusion  of  the  town  clock. 
The  first  communion  was  held  on  Christmas 
Day,  1818,  and  on  April  18,  1819,  the 
building  was  consecrated  during  the  visitation 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore  of 
Virginia.  This  was  an  important  time  for  tiie 
Episcopal  citizens  of  Fayetteville 

Sadly,  fourteen  \e»*°  Mter.  on  May  29, 
1831,  the  "C— «"  fire  of  Fayetteville"  would 
i_.~'a  devastating  affect  on  St.  John's. 
Occuring  shortly  after  nr«n  »i—  c — j  " 
encompassed  the  four  major  streets  of 
Fayetteville,  destroying  many  major  commer- 
cial buildings,  and  six  hundred  private 
buildings,  including  St.  John's  Church.  When 


it  was  over,  the  total  damage  to  the  town 
came  to  $1,500,000.  The  Rev.  Jarvis  B. 
Buxton,  rector  of  the  damaged  St.  John's, 
rallied  his  congregation  together,  and  "with 
prayers  and  determination,  set  about  the 
business  of  restoration."  Within  about  one 
year,  the  church  was  rebuilt  using  the  same 
plans  with  one  exception;  its  single  spire  that 
housed  the  now  destroyed  town  clock  was 
replaced  by  a  multiple  pyramid  of  spires.  The 
new  building  was  consecrated  on  January  1 3, 
1 833,  by  the  second  bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Right  Rev.  Levi  Silliman,  and  once  again 
Fayetteville's  Episcopalians  resumed  the  life 
of  their  church. 

Buxton's  ministry  marked  by  progress 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Buxton's  twenty  year  ministry 
at  St.  John's,  a  ministry  that  started  one  week 
before  the  devasting  fire,  was  marked  by  a 
time  of  tremendous  growth  and  progress.  He 
was  beloved  by  everyone  in  the  parish  as  well 
as  the  community  and  he  is  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  next  t0  the  church. 

The  church's  destiny  on  the  death  of  Buxton 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  capable  hands  of 
one  of  its  own  native  sons,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Caldwell  Huske.  Mr.  Huske  was  born  at  the 
old  Huske  homestead  on  Ramsey  Street  jn  . 
F^^#^$4rVh£ffi^^  and  a 

few  years  after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1 843,  Huske 
would  be  ordained  a  deacon  at  St.  John's.  On 
January  23,  1849,  he  was  married  in  St. 


John's  to  Margaret  Kirkland  Strange.  Huske 
returned  to  his  home  town  parish  as  its  rector, 
after  serving  the  parishes  in  Morganton  and 
Lincolnton,  on  June  2,  1 85 1 . 

For  over  thirty  years,  Huske  would  serve 
not  only  St.  John's  but  the  whole  community 
of  Fayetteville.  He  would  lead  his  parish- 
ioners through  the  difficult  times  of  the  Civil 
War  and  he  would  be  instrumental  in  building 
their  first  Sunday  School  building  which 
doubled  as  a  school,  offering  the  first  free 
education  to  children  of  the  community.  He 
would  be  nominated  twice  to  become  bishop, 
turning  it  down  both  times  due  to  failing 
health.  When  the  black  members  of  his 
congregation  talked  of  starting  their  own 
church,  he  responded  by  helping  them  form 
St.  Joseph's,  becoming  their  first  rector  after 
his  retirement  from  St.  John's  and  holding 
services  until  his  death  in  1897.  Huske's 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Issac  Wayne  Hughes, 
would  describe  him  as  a  person  "of  manly 
strength,  of  Christian  value,  of  saintly  living." 

The  Episcopal  community  of  Fayetteville 
continued  to  grow  throughout  the  years  that 
followed  and  with  the  missionary  efforts  of 
St.  John's,  six  churches  were  estaHUch^  *- 
^^^^■u.,  nope  Mills; The  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Massey  Hill;  and  St. 
Paul's-In-The-Pines. 

Fourth  largest  metropolitan  area 

Fayetteville  has  seen  unsurpassed  growth 
con  'f  on  page  H 
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FayettevillelHope  Mills  volunteers  aid  hurricane  survivors 


by  Lisa  S.  Nance 


The  damages  started  small,  a  few  broken 
windows,  some  trees  blown  over.  But,  as  the 
five  relief  volunteers  traveled  further,  the 
damages  began  to  look  like  something  from  a 
war  zone.  Oliver  Oyama,  the  coordinator  for 
the  group's  trip  remembers,  "The  streets  were 
lined  with  two  and  three  story  high  piles  of 
rubble  and  twisted  metal.  Massive  fichus 
trees  and  royal  palms  were  uprooted  and 
lying  on  their  sides.  Cars  passed  with  missing 
windshields  or  with  major  dents  and  other 
damage.  The  most  amazing  sight  was  seeing 
the  large  concrete  pillars  that  hold  the  lights 
over  the  baseball  park,  tilted  and  bent."  As  a 
native  of  Florida,  Oliver  had  encountered 
many  hurricanes  and  storms,  but  Hurricane 
Andrew's  effects  caused  him  to  admit,  "The 
after-effects  of  Hurricane  Andrew  have  given 
this  Florida  boy  a  healthy  appreciation  for  the 
awesome  power  of  nature." 

Lives  touched  forever 

For  this  small  band  of  Episcopalians, 
arranging  supplies  and  driving  to  Florida  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  relief  efforts  was  to  be  an 
experience  which  would  touch  their  lives 
forever.  Among  the  travelers  were,  Oliver 
Oyama,  Lorna  Erixson,  and  Stever  Potter 
from  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fayetteville,  and 
Jean  Harris  and  Sherry  Tabb  from  Christ 
Church,  Hope  Mills. 

The  day  before  the  hurricane  hit,  Oliver 
and  his  wife,  Kathy,  returned  from  visiting 
their  families  in  east  Florida.  As  they  watched 
the  devastating  reports  on  television  they  felt 
called  to  action.  Oliver  telephoned  the  office 
of  the  Diocese  of  Southeast  Florida,  spoke 
with  the  bishop,  and  was  soon  writing  letters 
to  the  Fayetteville/Hope  Mills  area  Episcopal 
churches  to  enlist  their  aid  with  volunteers 
and  supplies.  It  culminated  in  donations  for 
food,  money,  gas,  and  other  supplies.  A 
parishionerof  Christ  Church  rented  a  pop-up 


camper  and  with  two  car-top  carriers  and  a 
trailer  full  of  supplies  the  group  piled  into 
Oliver's  van  and  they  began  their  trip. 
Briefed  and  de-briefed 

Arriving  at  St.  Faith's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cutter  Ridge,  the  five  spent  their  first  evening 
being  briefed  by  the  weekend  team  of  volun- 
teers on  what  to  expect  and  what  their  duties 
would  be.  The  weekend  teams  consisted  of 
volunteers  from  Florida,  while  out-of-town 
volunteers  made  up  the  week-long  teams. 

For  one  week,  their  days  began  with 
Morning  Prayer  and  ended  with  Compline;  a 
spiritual  boost  that  kept  the  groups  focused  as 
they  went  about  their  work  during  the  day. 
The  sight  of  so  much  devastation  and  so 
many  people  in  need  was  to  prove  to  be  a 
depressing  sight.  The  tragedy  seemed  insur- 
mountable. An  important  "de-briefing" 
session  was  held  at  night,  giving  each  member 
of  the  group  a  chance  to  express  their  feelings 
and  emotions  about  the  day. 

The  days  were  spent  packing  boxes  of 
relief  supplies,  stacking  tables,  and  handing 
out  food.  A  makeshift  food  bank  set  up  in  the 
parish  hall  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
South  Miami  was  to  be  their  headquarters. 
Donations  poured  in  from  groups  across  the 
country,  including  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  area's  churches  and  organizations. 
Seeing  Christianity  in  action 

Despite  the  tragic  effects,  it  was  to  prove  to 
be  a  chance  to  see  Christianity  in  action.  For 
Lorna  Erixson,  the  trip  meant  seeing  the  basic 
principle,  "Love  Thy  Neighbor",  become 
more  than  just  a  line  from  the  Bible;  it  became 
a  way  of  life.  "1  saw  an  incredible  amount  of 
selflessness,"  she  says.  "After  all,  priorities 
become  clear  when  you  lose  everything  you 
have.  All  you  have  left  is  each  other  and  your 
faith.  It  means  real,  basic  things,  like  caring 
for  your  neighbor." 

Plans  are  in  the  works  for  a  return  trip  to 
Florida.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about 


Groundbreaking  for  church  held 


by  Frank  Wakefield 


Holy  Trinity  Church  held  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  their  church  building  on  their 
property  in  Deerfield  subdivision,  Hamp- 
stead,  on  February  27.  The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney 
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1987,  under  the  sponsorship  of  St.  John's 
Parish,  Wilmington,  and  its  rector,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Durrance,  when  twenty-five  charter 
members  held  their  first  service  in  the 
Hampstead  Community  Building.  This  was 
the  first  new  Episcopal  mission  founded  in 
Pender  County  since  1 909  and  the  first  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  first  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  was  the 


Rev.  Hoke  Campbell,  who  also  served  St. 
John's  as  assistant  rector.  Holy  Trinity's 
second  rector  was  the  Rev.  John  A.  Weatherly 
who  recently  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  St. 
Luke's,  Darien,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Weatherly 
had  been  with  the  local  church  for  three  and 
one  half  years.  The  parish  is  presently  served 
Hilt,D:n:;ToTmrrt^ 
Seminary,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

The  parish  has  grown  to  over  1 00  members 
during  the  past  five  years  and  is  well  along  in 
raising  over  $500,000  for  their  church  build- 
ing with  over  80%  of  the  capital  funds 
pledged  or  donated. 

Frank  Wakefield  is  a  member  of  the  vestry 
of  Holy  Trinity. 


Fitz  Allison  to  keynote  Kanuga  Lenten  retreat 


A  Lenten  retreat  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fitz- 
Simons  Allison,  retired,  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  will  be  held  at  Kanuga  Conferences, 
March  29- April  1 .  Participants  will  explore 
barriers  to  Easter  joy  and  how  to  move 
beyond  them.  They  will  learn  how  to  recap- 
ture the  joy  that  astonished  the  first  century 
and  energized  the  early  church. 

Bishop  Allison,  retired  as  bishop  since 
1 990,  is  author  of  several  books  and  has  one 
forthcoming.  Before  going  to  South  Carolina 
in  1 980,  he  served  as  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  for  five  years.  A  number  of 
his  professional  years  have  been  spent  as 
professor  of  church  history  at  both  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and  The  University  of 
the  South. 

The  retreat  schedule  is  intentionally 
relaxed.  It  includes  daily  worship  and  study, 
and  time  for  reflection,  prayer,  solitude,  and 
enjoying  Kanuga's  beauty. 


Other  staff  from  South  Carolina  includes 
the  Rev.  Frank  F.  Limehouse,  rector,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Hartsville;  Timothy  Shepard, 
minister  of  music,  St.  Paul's,  Summerville; 
and  the  Rev.  Jennie  C.  Olbrych,  assistant  to 
the  rector,  St.  Paul's,  Summerville. 

The  fee  of  $195  includes  lodging,  meals, 
program,  and  recreational  amenities.  For 
details  contact  Kanuga  at  Postal  Drawer  250, 
Hendersonville,  NC  28793,  or  telephone 
(704)692-9136. 


7.  C.  Jackson  dies 

i.C.  Jackson  of  Lumberton,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  diocese, 
and  member  of  Trinity  Church,  Lumberton, 
died  December  21,  1992.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Trinity  Church,  December  23, 
by  the  Rev.  Gary  M.  Noteboom. 


A  LITTLE  TIME  OUT  from  Hurricane  Andrew  relief  efforts  is  enjoyed  by  vo'unteers  from 
Hope  Mills'  Christ  Church  and  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville.  Left  to  right  are  Ollfer  Oyama, 
Steven  Potter,  Lorna  Erixson,  Sherry  Tabb  and  Jean  Harris. 


five  years  to  rebuild  the  area.  The  need  for 
food,  supplies,  and  volunteers  continues,  as 
well  as  for  contractors  and  builders  to  begin 
the  reconstruction. 

For  those  who  cannot  make  the  trip,  there 
is  always  the  power  of  prayer.  Let  us  pray  for 


those  who  have  lost  their  homes,  belongings, 
or  family  members,  and  also  pray  for  those 
who  volunteer  to  help  them. 

Lisa  Stiles  Nance  is  a  member  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Fayetteville. 


National  E.C.W.  president  to  address  meeting 


The  105th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Women  will  be  held  on  May  4 
at  St.  John's  in  Fayetteville.  Mrs.  Ginger  Paul 
of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  president  of  the 
National  Episcopal  Church  Women,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker. 

Mrs.  Paul  challenges  women  to  the  full 
development  of  gifts  and  resources  and  she 
believes  E.C.W.  will  continue  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  all  women  in  the  church. 


Mrs.  Frances  VonRosenberg  of  St.  John's, 
Fayetteville,  will  be  installed  as  the  new 
president  of  the  E.C.W.  of  East  Carolina. 

An  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  to  all. 
Reservations  are  necessary  for  lunch.  For 
further  information,  contact  Patti  Campbell, 
president  of  the  E.C.W.  of  East  North 
Carolina,  Route  #2,  Box  #28,  Washington, 
NC  27889,(919)946-6206. 

P.C. 
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Memories  of  our  Good  Shepherd  hospital 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  interview 
with  Ozie  Trevor  Faison,  St.  Cyprian 's,  New 
Bern,  former  administrator  of  Good  Shepherd 
Hospital  in  New  Bern. 

Louis  E.  Woodbury,  of  Wilmington,  recom- 
mended me  to  Bishop  Thomas  H.  Wright, 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  He  thought  I  would 
be  a  good  person  to  take  the  job  in  New  Bern 
of  Rev.  R.I.  Johnson,  who  had  just  died  in 
August. ..the  administrative  job  of  Good 
Shepherd  Hospital.  Rev.  Johnson  was  the 
administrator,  founder,  and  entrepreneur  who 
helped  to  get  money  and  everything  there.  He 
was  the  pastor  of  St.  Cyprian's  Church. 

Seemingly,  the  medical  was  nil  at  that  time 
(before  the  opening  of  Good  Shepherd).  There 
was  two  fires  that  broke  out  in  1922.  The  first 
fire  destroyed  a  saw  mill  where  a  hundred 
black  employees  worked.  The  second  fire, 
later  that  day,  destroyed  the  major  portion  of 
the  black  community. 

After  that,  there  were  many  hardships. 
People  had  begun  to  get  sick  with  pneumonia 
and  everything.  They  converted  St.  Cyprian's 
Church  into  a  hospital.  They'd  house  them  in 
the  basement  and  the  upstairs  and  downstairs. 
Doctors  went  from  cot  to  cot,  day  and  night. 
Babies  were  born  and  so  forth.  They  stayed 
there  about  three  or  four  months. 

Immediately  after  that,  Rev.  Johnson. ..saw 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  medical  care 
for  the  blacks  in  New  Bern.  He  immediately 
approached  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  to 
give  him  the  permission  to  start  soliciting  and 
trying  to  raise  money  in  order  to  build  a 
hospital... 

Finally,  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  came 
to  their  rescue  and  gave  them  $25,000.  Next 
the  Duke  Endowment,  $15,000,  and  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  gave  them  $  1 0,000. 
There  were  many  smaller  donations  from 
local  citizens.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  Hospital. 

In  1938  the  hospital  was  opened...  There 
were  seven  patients  admitted  the  first  day. 
The  staff  consisted  of  both  black  and  white, 
Dr.  H.B.  Wadsworth,  Dr.  R.N.  Duffy,  Dr.  O.  A. 
Kafer  and  Dr.  C.H.  Ashford.  The  black 
doctors  were  Dr.  Hunter  Fisher,  Dr.  William 
Martin  and  Dr.  William  Mann... 

Before  I  came  here  in  1946,  there  was 
another  addition  made  to  the  hospital. 
Originally  the  hospital  was  27  beds.  In 
November  of  1942,  through  the  Hill-Burton 


BISHOP  THOMAS  H.  WRIGHT 

Act,  money  was  appropriated  and  donated. 
They  gave  enough  to  build  a  new  addition, 
ihe  "new  wing"  we  called  it.  This  brought  the 
capacity  to  58.  They  also  gave  us  a  nurse's 
home.  We  struggled  and  we  struggled! 
Patients  began  to  increase.  We  got  donations 
from  various  places...  We  could  have  sat  there 
and  struggled  just  to  keep  things  going,  but  I 
had  different  ideas.  I  had  in  my  head  that  we 
were  going  to  become  accredited. 

We  started  out  and  got  these  itemized  lists 
as  to  what  we  needed  and  what  we  had  to  do.  I 
set  a  goal  and  drew  up  the  plans...  We  moved 
from  one  phase  to  another.  We  felt  that  we 
were  ready:  We  wrote  to  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion (on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals).  They 
came  in;  they  inspected  us,  and  we  were 
approved...something  hard  to  get  and  harder 
to  keep...  It  was  a  problem  in  keeping  it  up 
because  you  can't  just  sit  down  on  it;  you  got 
to  keep  improving.  When  the  gentleman 
came  to  survey  us,  he  was  somewhat  shocked 
that  a  small  institution  with  a  limited  amount 
of  money  could  do  what  we  were  doing  under 
the  very  circumstances...  There  was  pride  in 
what  we  had  accomplished,  there  really  was. 

We  brought  in  a  doctor.. .Dr.  Disosway, 
was  our  medical  doctor.. .(Dr.  Lula  Disosway) 
...in  1955.  She  was  a  plus  to  us  when  accred- 
itation came.  She  did  a  lot  of  charity  work  for 


AROUND  THE  PARISHES 


The  New  Bern  Episcopal  Refugee  Re- 
settlement Program  has  selected  a  family  to 
came  to  New  Bern  from  Viet  Nam  to  arrive  in 
early  March. 


Ben  Dixon,  a  senior  at  the  Seminary  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  spent  six  weeks  with 
St  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte.  The  Rev 

Richard  W.  Warner,  rector,  was  selected  by  the 
university  to  supervise  the  field  work  experi- 
ence for  Mr.  Dixon. 


B  rigid  Stevenson,daughterof  Jill  and  Paul 
Stevenson.  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City, 

has  returned  to  Refuge  of  Hope  in  Pucallpa, 
Peru,  to  continue  her  work  as  a  missionary 
physical  therapist. 


The  Daily  Newspaper  of  the  Year  Award 
was  recently  presented  to  Tom  Taylor,  Holy 
Innocents,  Moss  Hill,  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. 


Geoff  Bass,  son  of  Berry  and  Deborah  Bass, 
St.  Paul's,  Clinton,  was  recently  made  an 
Eagle  Scout.  His  special  service  project  to  his 
church  included  designing  and  constructing 
protective  and  decorative  fencing  around  the 
air  conditioning  compressor  and  designing  and 
installing  a  brick  walk-way  leading  around 
from  the  front  entrance. 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  Alien 
Magee,  St.  Peter's,  Washington,  has  been 
included  in  "Who's  Who  Among  American 
High  School  Students".  Camilla  May,  also  of 
St.  Peter's,  has  been  named  to  "Who's  Who  in 
American  Junior  Colleges".  Miss  May  is  a 
sophomore  at  St.  Mary's  College. 


Julie  and  John  Boyd,  St.  Andrew's,  Nags 
Head,  presented  a  check  for  $1,000  to  the 
church,  earmarked  for  preschool  and  youth 
educational  programs.  The  check  represented 
profits  from  "The  Cat's  Meow",  a  collectible 
wooden  piece  which  depicts  St.  Andrew's  and 
which  is  sold  in  the  Boyds'  shops.  The  Farmer's 
Daughter.  The  Boyds  indicated  that  the  St. 
Andrew's  piece  is  the  most  popular  one  of  the 
three  dozen  plus  items  sold  in  that  particular 
line. 


St.  A  nne's,  Jackson  Ville,celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  with  a  luncheon  in  the  parish  hall 
complete  with  four  new  banners.  The  "major 
eve  nt" ,  however,  w  ill  take  place  on  October  24, 
the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  original  St. 
Anne's,  indowntown  Jacksonville. 


Creighton  Flowers,  St.  John's, 
Fayettevifle,  was  chosen  from  more  than  325 
applicants  to  be  pan  of  the  Carolina  Band 
Festival. 


us  there  and  a  lot  of  emergency  work  for  us. 
She  solved  a  big  problem  in  the  emergency 
situation.  She  had  a  clinic  too  and  helped  a  lot 
of  babies,  a  well-baby  clinic,  and  she  also 
delivered.  She  delivered  a  lot  of  children 
while  she  was  there.  You  couldn't  find  a 
better  person.  Everyone  liked  Dr.  Disosway. 

It  was  hard  to  get  good  nurses  at  that  time, 
but  I  say  this,  we  had  some  pretty  good  nurses 
from  this  angle.  When  a  nurse  left  from  Good 
Shepherd  Hospital,  if  they  were  good,  they 
were  much  better  when  they  left  from  us 
because  we  kept  them  on  their  toes...  They 
had  to  do  everything,  obstetrics,  medical,  help 
in  all  phases  of  the  program. 

We  continued  to  increase  our  (Good 
Shepherd  House)  census  as  time  went  on.  We 
ran  a  census  of  about  40-some  odd,  and  we 
had  58  beds.  That  wasn't  too  bad  for  a 
hospital  at  that  time...  I  would  say  that  there 
were  three  things  that  kept  Good  Shepherd 
from  continuing  on  as  it  was: 

Number  one:  Dr.  J.E.  Littman.  He  did  some 
surgery,  but  he  didn't  do  major  surgery,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  school  to 
get  more  surgery...  He  had  25  and  30  patients 
himself  in  the  hospital  most  of  the  time,  and 
when  he  left  our  census  dropped. 

Number  two:  the  Craven  County  hospital 
opened  up  somewhere  around  1963.  Some  of 
the  doctors  who  were  on  staff  said  that  they 
just  didn't  see  it  feasible  to  have  patients  at 
both  hospitals.  It  would  be  too  time  consum- 
ing for  them  to  go  to  this  hospital  then  go  to 
the  other  hospital.  So,  they  resigned  from  the 
staff... 

Number  three  would  be... I  sent  in  my 
resignation  after  the  hospital  began  to  slack 


Clergy  Register 

The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Alves  has  accepted  a 
call  to  be  rector  of  All  Saint's  Church, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  beginning  March  17. 


The  Rev.  Steven  Armitage  Evans,  St. 

Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  was  ordained  to 
the  Sacred  Order  of  Priests,  January  25  in 
Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  Rev.  John  (Jack)  E.  Banks,  Jr.  is 

serving  as  interim  rector  at  St.  Paul's, 
Greenville. 


Events 


Sunday,  March  7,  4  p.m. — Bach,  Brubeck 
.  .  .  and  All  That  Jazz.  Cathedral  Choral 
Society  concert  featuring  Dave  Brubeck  and 
His  Quartet.  Tickets  are  required.  Washing- 
ton National  Cathedral,  Washington,  DC. 
For  information,  call  (202)  966-3423. 


March  26-28— Seed  Time,  a  silent  retreat 
for  Lent,  conducted  by  Sister  Elsie, 
OSH,  Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645, 
Augusta,  Georgia  30916-5645,  (706) 
798-5201. 


June  20-26 — Harvest  of  Hope,  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  a  retreat  which  will 
include  the  gleaning  of  fields  of  farms  in  the 
area.  The  produce  will  be  distributed  to  food 
banks  and  similar  agencies.  Contact  Julie 
Taylor,  Society  of  St.  Andrew,  P.O.  Box  329, 
Big  Island,  Virginia  24526, 1-800-333-4597. 

New  mission  meeting 
in  Salter  Path 

St.  Francis  By  the  Sea  is  now  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  Church  Fellowship  Hall  in  Salter 
Path.  Services  are  at  10  a.m.  with  Holy 
Eucharist  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  the 
month  and  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Holt  is  serving  as  priest- 
in-charge. 


off  and  the  doctors  would  not  patronage  it. 

Soon  after  that  the  county  closed  the 
hospital.  It  ran  for  about  over  a  year  after  i 
left.  They  (Episcopal  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina)  sold  it  for  one  dollar.  They  sold  it  to 
the  county...  It  was  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  be  used  as  a  hospital  or,  if  they 
closed  it,  it  was  returned  to  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  So,  that's  what  happened 
After  they  closed,  the  county  gave  the  hospital 
back  to  the  diocese. 

The  diocese  felt  that  the  black  people  in 
New  Bern  had  done  such  a  good  job  of 
solicitation — getting  money  and  so  forth — 
that  they  in  turn  gave  the  black  St.  Cyprian's 
Church  here  the  hospital.  We  sold  the  hospital 
to  a  private  group  of  blacks,  four  or  five,  who 
converted  it  into  this  rest  home...  I  believe  the 
figure  was  $54,000.  The  diocese  let  us  keep 
money.  Right  at  the  present  time  now,  that  is 
helping  our  church  to  carry  on.  I'm  the 
treasurer  of  the  church  around  there.  We  have 
that  in  trust  and  kept  the  interest  from  that. 

Reprinted from  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber issues  of  Sounds  of  New  Bern.  The 
interview  was  conducted  by  the  Memories  of 
New  Bern  Committee,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  collecting  an  oral  history  of 
New  Bern  to  be  housed  in  the  New  Bern- 
Craven  Public  Library. 


All  changes  of  address  for  Cross- 
current mailing  should  be  directed  to 
the  parish  secretary  or  to  Anita 
Spence,  Episcopal  Life  circulation, 
1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107,  (215)  564-2010. 


A  BLACK  AND  WHITE  photograph  can't 
illustrate  with  fidelity  the  beauty  and  drama 
of  the  new  wall  hanging  in  the  narthex  of 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City.  The  hanging, 
given  in  memory  of  William  G.  Gaither,  Jr., 
by  his  family,  was  created  by  sacred  artist 
Trudy  Engstrom,  of  Rocky  Mount.  Her  inspira- 
tion was  the  statue  of  Jesus  in  the  church's 
memorial  garden.  The  wall  hanging  is  de- 
signed in  the  iconographic  style,  only  natural 
materials  were  used,  and  it  was  hand-sewn. 
The  border  of  the  hanging  carries  a  theme  of 
grapes  and  wheat,  symbolizing  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Mrs.  Engstrom,  a  lay-reader  and 
chalice  bearer  at  Christ  Church,  Rocky 
Mount,  is  one  of  only  two  iconographers  in 
the  United  States.  Her  icons  are  in  private 
collections  throughout  the  country  and  her 
wall  hangings  can  also  be  seen  at  the  North 
Carolina  Diocesan  House  in  Raleigh. 
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Safe,  welcoming  place  for  the  homeless 


by  Bobbie  Marcroft 


"No  one  stands  at  the  door  and  says  who 
can  and  who  can't  come  in." 

E.L.  Nunn,  of  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
'soup  kitchen'  and  one  of  its  founders,  is 
proud  of  that  and  well  he  should  be.  Now  in  its 
tenth  year,  the  soup  kitchen  at  Good  Shepherd 
Church  at  6th  and  Queen  Streets  in  Wilming- 
ton is  one  of  three  services  provided  at  the 
church  for  those  in  need.  The  other  two  are 
Good  Shepherd  House,  a  day  center,  and  the 
job  service  program. 

Since  its  opening  in  1 983,  the  soup  kitchen 
has  served  over  300,000  meals  and  now 
averages  135  persons  for  lunch  Monday 
through  Saturday.  A  continental  breakfast  of 
doughnuts  and  coffee  draws  an  average  of  55 
each  morning  and  for  those  participating  in 
the  Job  Program,  approximately  25  bag 
lunches  prepared  every  day. 

The  soup  kitchen  grew  from  the  idea  that 
the  location  and  obvious  need  indicated  Good 
Shepherd  parish  house  would  be  suitable  for 
serving  breakfast.  From  that  small  beginning 
came  an  ecumenical  effort  resulting  in  the 
successful  food  service,  a  day  shelter  and  the 
job  service  program. 

Ecumenical  staff  of  volunteers 

"We  have  a  set  staff  who  come  in  every  day 


for  the  food  kitchen  plus  from  forty  to  eighty 
volunteers  every  month  who  prepare  the 
meals.  Some  have  been  here  virtually  since  it 
began.  Marie  Futchs  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran, 
Gretter  Talbert  and  Jack  Nelson  from  First 
Presbyterian  are  the  longtime  regulars. 
We've  always  been  thankful  this  has  been  an 
ecumenical  ministry  which  has  been  very 
important — all  denominations  and  all  races." 

Several  other  soup  kitchens  have  begun  in 
the  area  through  the  years,  but  Good  Shep- 
herd is  the  only  one  still  in  existence. 

The  main  source  for  food  is  the  Wilmington 
Food  Bank  with  some  purchases  from  Sam's 
and  chain  food  stores.  Donations  are  another 
source.  "We  had  the  best  year  in  ten  years  for 
donations  this  past  holiday  season." 

Lack  of  adequate  storage  space  and  freezer 
facilities  limits  large  purchases  of  food. 
Depending  upon  how  much  food  is  available, 
seconds  are  allowed  but  carefully  controlled, 
Nunn  said.  Beginning  several  years  ago 
tickets  are  now  given  out  to  prevent  "second- 
go-arounds". 

Out  growths  of  soup  kitchen 

Good  Shepherd  House  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  soup  kitchen  and  as  the  Reverend 
Rebecca  Dixon,  director  of  the  facility  says, 
"Our  guests  are  100%  poor."  The  shelter  is  a 
safe  and  welcoming  place  for  those  who  live 


SOUP'S  ON  —  and  Helen  Green,  the  Rev.  Rebecca  Dixon,  Steve  Hattendorf,  Glotherine 
Everett  and  E.L.  Nunn  are  ready  to  serve.  The  aprons  with  the  Soup  Kitchen  logo  are  new  and 
worn  proudly.  photos — Ede  Baldridge 

Violence  against  women  conference  set 


The  public  is  invited  to  participate  in  a 
conference  for  people  of  faith  that  will  address 
issues  of  violence  against  women.  Women, 
Faith  &  Violence  will  be  held  March  1 9-20  at 
Duke  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church, 
504  W.  Chapel  Hill  Street,  in  Durham. 

Clergy  and  lay  people,  women  and  men, 
victims  of  violence  and  people  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  the  issue  are  all  encouraged 
to  attend.  There  will  be  workshops  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  clergy  as  well  as  a  workshop 
especially  for  men.  Workshops  will  cover 
topics  such  as:  theological  perspectives  on 
violence;  liturgies  for  healing;  survivors;  the 
confusion  between  love  and  violence;  com- 
munication; sexual  harassment;  rape, 
domestic  violence,  child  sexual  abuse; 
trauma,  recovery  and  healing;  and  emerging 
legal  issues. 


The  featured  speaker  will  be  Marie  For- 
tune, director  of  the  Center  for  the  Prevention 
of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  An  ordained  minister  in  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  issues  of  violence  and  has  been 
teaching  people  of  faith  about  them  for  over 
fiften  years,  she  is  also  the  author  of  numerous 
books. 

The  conference  begins  with  registration  at 
1  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  1 9,  will  end  at  9  p.m. 
on  Friday,  and  will  run  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  registration  fee  is  $35  for  two  days  or 
$20  for  one.  This  covers  supper  on  Friday, 
lunch  on  Saturday  and  conference  materials. 
Scholarships  are  available. 

For  further  information  contact  Judy 
Schlegel  at  (919)  286-7103. 


Betty  Gladstone's  work  exhibited  in  New  York 


Betty  Gladstone,  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead 
City,  has  been  notified  that  photographic 
enlargements  of  her  work,  "The  Journey", 
will  be  the  Lenten  exhibit  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  815  Second 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"The  Journey",  acrylic  on  plaster,  is  an 
interpretation  of  The  Stations  of  the  Cross 
(the  Twelfth  Station  is  in  five  pieces).  The 
photographs  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  work  will  be 
on  display  from  Ash  Wednesday  through 
Easter  Day. 


on  the  streets.  The  single  black  male,  37  years 
average,  dominates.  At  a  long  table  in  the 
large  room  is  a  constant  card  game  which  one 
volunteer  described  as  a  combination  of 
bridge  and  pinochle  as  far  as  he  could  tell. 

The  shelter  provides  clean  clothing,  shower 
facilities,  short  term  storage,  information 
about  other  facilities  (food  stamps,  medical 
care,  housing  assistance,  counseling)  and  a 
permanent  address.  Over  70  volunteers  from 
over  25  churches  contribute  over  350  hours 
each  week. 

The  Job  Program  is  the  only  program  in  the 
Wilmington  area  which  specifically  answers 
the  need  of  the  homeless  person.  It  averages 
over  100  day  jobs  per  month  and  has  helped 
secure  annually  an  average  of  25  full-time 
jobs. 

The  brochure  says:  "The  mission  of  Good 
Shepherd  House  is  to  offer  basic  supportive 
services  and  links  to  other  resources  for  the 
homeless  and  near  homeless  persons." 

The  Bible  says:  "for  I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  welcomed  me. 
1  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me." 


E.L.  NUNN 


The  word  "Lent"  comes  from  an  Old  English  word  meaning  "spring".  The  forty  days 
of  Lent  are  believed  to  symbolize  the  forty  days  Jesus  spent  in  the  wilderness  in  fasting 
and  prayer  after  his  baptism.  Hence,  Lent  is  to  be  a  time  of  fasting,  self-denial,  and 
praying.  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash  Wednesday  are  considered  moveable  feast  days--their 
dates  depend  on  the  date  of  Easter.  The  liturgical  color  for  Lent  is  purple,  symbolizing 
penitence--the  same  as  that  for  Advent. 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston 


Horoscopes  from  Camelot 


by  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Giannini 

At  least  a  couple  of  cheers  for  Thomas  G. 
Long  who  edits  a  fine  theological  journal, 
Theology  Today.  In  the  October  1992  issue, 
Mr.  Long  plays  David  to  the  Goliath  of 
contemporary  psychometrics:  the  Myers- 
Brigg  Type  Indicator  (MBTI),  a  widely  and 
wildly  popular  personality  inventory  list.  The 
Christian  community  loves  it,  uses  it,  and 
according  to  Long,  also  mis-uses  it  and  hasn't 
thought  long  and  hard  enough  about  its 
theological  inadequacies  and  thereby  tends  to 
evacuate  the  human  personality  of  its  essen- 
tial wonder  and  mystery.  "A  few  minutes 
spent  answering  a  set  of  relatively  simple 
questions  and  there  you  are,  your  personality 
unfolded  and  displayed  in  seemingly  intimate 
and  intricate  detail,"  he  writes. 

Although  I  have  used  the  Myers-Briggs 
and  have  noted  its  value,  I  have  also 
remarked,  somewhat  but  not  entirely 
facetiously,  that  is  has  become  the  astro- 
logical tables  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Long 
uses  the  same  metaphor.  He  calls  the  descrip- 
tion of  MBTI's  sixteen  "suspiciously 
artificial"  personality  types  as  "horoscopes 
from  Camelot." 

Why,  he  asks,  do  we  do  this  to  ourselves? 
First  of  all,  we  do  not  know  who  we  are.  "The 
acids  of  modern  life  have  eaten  away  confi- 
dence and  clarity  about  personal  identity 
leaving  many  people  desperately  hungry  to 
be  known...  Uncertain  of  who  we  are,  we  are 
all  too  ready  to  have  an  outside  expert  tell  us." 
Second,  since  the  personality  types  are  drawn 


in  "unfailingly  optimistic  terms"  with  each 
type  presented  as  possessing  wonderful 
qualities  and  with  negativities  described  only 
very  genetly,  the  "possibilities  for  self- 
flattery  abound."  And,  of  course,  we  like  that, 
even  though  it  is  dangerously  unrealistic. 
Again,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  vague 
determinism,  the  sort  that  helps  defend 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  normal, 
everyday  failures:  "This  is  my  personality;  it's 
just  the  way  I  am;  probably  always  will  be." 

Long  grudgingly  concedes  that  the  MBTI 
has  value,  but  his  essay  is  primarily  critical 
and  the  basis  for  his  criticism  is  a  biblically 
derived  understanding  of  the  human  being. 
For  this  I  am  thankful,  and  for  this  I  bring  his 
ideas  before  you.  Let  him  close: 

"...Whatever  use  it  may  wish  to  make  of 
instruments  like  the  MBTI,  the  Christian 
church  needs  to  make  some  protest  as  well,  to 
refuse  to  accept  that  people  can  be  known  in 
any  serious  way  through  a  pencil  and  paper 
questionnaire  dashed  off  in  a  few  moments, 
to  insist  upon  knowing  people  in  the  only  way 
they  can  genuinely  be  known — in  costly  and 
messy  relationships  that  endure — never 
forgetting  that  these  two-legged  reflections 
of  the  image  Dei  are  far  more  fascinating,  far 
more  dangerous,  far  more  beautiful,  far  more 
unpredictable,  and  far  more  richly  graced 
than  any  psychometrician  ever  dreamed." 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Giannini,  Ph.D.,  is 
dean  and  rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Indianapolis,  and  former  dean  of  the  School 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee. 


CORRECTIONS-in  February's  CrossCurrent,  Brigid  Stevenson  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  a  member  of  St.  Christopher's.  Ms.  Stevenson  is  a  member  of 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City.  Also,  a  new  hearing  system  is  in  place  in  Christ  Church, 
Elizabeth  City.  At  it's  conference,  the  Human  Sexuality  Commission  was  "...astonished 
to  see  Trinity  Center  full  with  commuters"  (not  computers!). 
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POVERTY,  INJUSTICE  SURROUND  GATHERING 

Uneasy  world  confronts 
Anglican  leaders 


By  James  Thrall 


CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  hundred  of  the  topleaders  of  the  Angli- 
can Communion  gathered  for  two  weeks  in 
South  Africa  to  wrestle  with  a  daunting  list 
of  issues  threatening  the  peace  and  unity  of 
both  the  church  and  the  world. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  first-ever  joint 
meeting  of  the  Anglican  Consultative  Coun- 
cil and  the  Anglican  Communion ' s  primates 
Jan.  19-30  were  the 
devastating  effects  of 
AIDS,  the  controver- 
sial decision  by  some 
members  of  the  com- 
munion to  ordain 
women,  structure  and 
finances,  and  the  tor- 
tuous path  toward  a 
non-racial  democracy 
in  South  Africa. 

Archbishop 
George  L.  Carey 
opened  the  meeting 
with  a  caution  that  "we 
do  indeed  come  to  share  at  a  difficult  mo- 
ment and  to  listen  carefully  to  one  another." 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  primate  of 
the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  and  host  of 
the  meeting,  said  the  "importance  of  this 
visit  is  quite  incalculable."  Tutu  added  that 
the  presence  of  representatives  from  the 
whole  Anglican  Communion  "has  raised 
our  morale"  and  that  people  told  him  that 
"Anglicans  are  walking  tall." 

Participants  were  offered  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  ravages  of  apartheid  during  visits  to 
shanty-town  areas  in  black  townships.  Carey 
and  other  church  leaders  also  met  with  three 
South  African  leaders:  President  F.W.  de 
Klerk,  African  National  Congress  President 
Nelson  Mandela,  and  Zulu  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi  of  the  Inkatha  Free- 
dom Party. 

Established  by  black  squatters  who  de- 
fied laws  telling  them  where  they  could  live, 
shanty  towns  exist  in  legal  limbo.  While 
some  sections  are  being  upgraded  with  wa- 
ter, sewer  and  electricity,  mostremain  squalid 
acres  of  shacks. 

Meeting  with  hundreds  of  residents  at  the 
Khayelitsha  camp,  an  emotional  Carey  said, 
"I  identify  with  you.  I  hate  the  system  that 
created  this  township,"  adding  that  he  was 
"almost  ashamed  to  have  a  white  skin." 

The  Rev.  Austin  Cooper  of  Cleveland,  an 
ACC  delegate,  said  it  was  an  understate- 
ment to  call  the  visits  "mind-boggling,  be- 
cause that  is  too  mild."  Cooper  added,  "It 
staggers  the  imagination  and  rightly  brings 
shame  on  all  of  humanity  that  people  are 
forced  to  live  as  they  do." 

Participants  responded  with  a  resolution 
giving  thanks  for  progress  toward  a  non- 
racial  democracy  but  expressed  shock  over 
"scant  evidence  of  any  meaningful  improve- 
ments in  the  lives  of  ordinary  South  Afri- 
cans." 

Participants  at  the  meeting  foundrenewal 
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and  energy  in  both  small  and  massive  wor- 
ship services.  Nearly  3,000  people  turned 
out  for  an  opening  Eucharist  in  the  rural 
town  of  Malmesbury.  And  midway  through 
the  meeting,  a  "Day  of  Celebration"  drew 
more  than  10,000  people  to  the  Good  Hope 
Center  in  Cape  Town. 

Calling  for  a  new  vision  of  Africa,  Carey 
said  in  his  sermon  there,  "We  need  a  new 
spirit  of  repentance,  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, a  new  deter- 
mination to  express 
our  common  human- 
ity by  just  and  fair 
dealing  between  our 
nations. ... 

"Few  can  be  un- 
moved today  by  the 
terrible  suffering  that 
afflicts  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa," 
Carey  said.  "Africa 
lies  wounded  and 
bleeding,  and  we  who 
live  elsewhere  must 
not  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  No  Christian 
can  be  excused  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  our 
African  brothers  and  sisters  in  need." 

Finances  quickly  emerged  as  a  major 
issue  underlying  many  decisions  facing  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  precipitated  dis- 
cussions about  its  identity. 

Bishop  Edward  Luscombe  of  Scotland, 
chair  of  the  finance  committee,  said  the 

See  ANGLICAN  LEADERS,  page  14 


Malmesbury,  South  Africa:  On  their  way  to  the  opening  Eucharist  of  the  joint 
Anglican  Consultative  Council! Anglican  Primates  meeting,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  George  L.  Carey  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  process  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  big  brass  band.  photo/ANGucAN  communion  news  service 


Church  gets  an  earful  about  its  mission 


By  Nan  Cobbey  

mundelein,  ill. 

Calling  the  Episcopal  Church  "issue- 
driven"  and  in  need  of  a  shared  sense  of 
identity,  "partners"  from  around  the  globe 
presented  Executive  Council  with  some 
hard  truths  last  month. 

Brought  together  for  a  Partners  in  Mis- 
sion Consultation  (PIM),  the  second  ever 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  15  Anglican  churches,  three 
other  denominations  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  got  a  close- 
up  look  at  ministry  in  the  Americas,  from 


New  Hampshire  to  Ecuador. 

At  the  end  of  the  consultation,  a  process 
developed  20  years  ago  to  help  Anglican 
churches  discern  problems  and  set  goals, 
partners  praised  the  church  for  its  openness, 
energy,  risk-taking  and  concern  for  others, 
calling  it  "creative"  and  "courageous."  But 
they  reminded  leaders  that  the  promise  of 
"no  outcasts"  is  not  yet  a  reality,  citing 
thwarted  opportunities  for  blacks,  women, 
youth  and  others.  And  they  said  that  if  the 
church  is  to  be  truly  effective,  every  pro- 
phetic act  and  word  "must  rise  from  sound 
theology." 


Partners  cited  shared  Anglican  identity 
as  an  issue  because  they  heard  people 
calling  for  a  teaching  authority,  question- 
ing the  church's  traditional  acceptance  of  a 
latitude  of  thought.  "In  an  age  that  wants 
certainty,  you  embrace  pluralism  and  you 
haven't  found  a  way  to  'sell'  that  yet." 

Paired  with  members  of  Executive 
Council  for  PIM  n,  the  latest  step  in  the 
church's  long-range  planning  process  (see 
LifeLines,  pages  1 7- 1 9),  the  partners  from 
South  Africa,  England,  Brazil,  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere  visited  dioceses  in 
See  EARFUL,  page  9 
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Executive  Council  approves 
sexual-harassment  policy 


By  Jerry  Hames 

MUNDELEIN,  ill. 

Executive  Council  last  month 
approved  a  sweeping  new  policy 
on  sexual  harassment  and  abuse 
that  extends  to  all  elected  and 
appointed  volunteers  who  par- 
ticipate in  activities  sanctioned 
by  General  Convention. 

It  includes  those  who  serve  on 
national  church  commissions  and 
committees,  task  forces  and  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  as  well  as  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

"We  want  to  welcome  all  to  a 
safe  place — children,  women  and 
men,"  said  Nancy  Walsh,  chair  of 
the  program  committee. 

One  of  its  central  features  is  a 
broad  authority  given  to  the  pre- 
siding bishop  and  other  offices 
and  staff  of  Executive  Council  to 
impose  sanctions  against  anyone 
found  to  be  a  perpetrator,  includ- 
ing excluding  them  from  further 
participation  in  national  church 
activities. 

Executive  Council  stated, 
"sexual  harassment  includes  any 
unwelcome  sexual  advance  (writ- 
ten, spoken,  or  physical),  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  request  for  a  sexual 
behavior  or  suggesting  that  one 
may  be  granted,  and  any  torment- 
ing behavior  based  on  sex." 

Sexual  abuse,  as  defined  by 
Executive  Council,  includes  any 
unwelcome  physical  or  verbal 
sexual  contact  with  another  per- 
son in  a  context  that  would  be 
regarded  as  unlawful  or  improper 
by  local  governmental  authorities. 

Until  now,  church  policies  on 
sexual  harassment  and  abuse  have 
been  limited  to  employees  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center  and  at 
some  diocesan  offices. 

Executive  Council  also  ap- 
proved procedures  by  which  the 


policy  will  be  implemented.  Inves- 
tigations of  sexual  harassment  or 
abuse  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
presiding  bishop  or  his  designee,  it 
stated,  "in  a  manner  that  is  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  and  dignity  of  both 
the  alleged  victim  and  alleged  per- 
petrator." 

If  the  allegations  are  proven,  the 
presiding  bishop  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  ask  the  perpetrator  to  re- 
sign from  his  or  her  position  in  the 
church,  recommend  that  the  perpe- 
trator undergo  professional  evalua- 
tion or  treatment,  recommend  to  the 
church  body  or  committee  that  he  or 
she  not  be  reappointed  to  the  posi- 
tion or,  in  case  of  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  refer  the  report  to  the  appro- 
priate ecclesiastical  disciplinary  au- 
thority. 

In  other  business,  council  mem- 
bers called  on  President  Clinton  to 
adopt  a  humanitarian  method  to  ex- 
pedite the  immigration  of  Haitians 


to  the  United  S  tates  and  accelerate 
the  procedure  for  admitting  Hai- 
tian refugees  by  extending  pro- 
cessing centers  into  rural  areas. 

It  urged  Clinton  to  use  all  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  means  to 
restore  the  elected  government  of 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide 
and  asked  all  dioceses  to  encour- 
age parishes  to  sponsor  the  re- 
settlement of  Haitian  refugees 
through  Episcopal  Migration  Min- 
istries. 

Also,  D.  Barry  Menuez,  senior 
executive  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment at  the 
Episcopal 
Church  Cen- 
ter, was  elect- 
ed vice  presi- 
dent of  Ex- 
ecutiveCoun- 
cil.  Menuez 
succeeds  re- 
D.  Barry  Menuez  tired  Bishop 
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Furman  Stough.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  Executive  Council  is  re- 
sponsible for  duties  delegated  to 
him  by  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
L.  Browning  and  House  of  Depu- 
ties President  Pamela  Chinnis.  ■ 


Traditionalist  clears  hurdle  to  be  bishop 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

It  looks  all  but  certain  that 
the  Rev.  Jack  Iker  will  become 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Worth  on  April  17. 

Iker  received  affirmative  votes 
from  at  least  50  percent  of  dioc- 
esan standing  committees  by  late 
January  and  his  election  was  ex- 
pected to  be  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  bishops.  The  bishops'  vote  was 
not  available  at  press  time. 

Iker,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was 
elected  on  the  sixth  ballot  at  a 
special  diocesan  convention  Oct. 
2.  A  supporter  of  the  traditionalist 
Episcopal  Synod  of  America,  Iker 
has  publicly  opposed  the  ordina- 
tion of  women. 

"I  think  this  is  a  healing  and 


reconciling  thing  in  the  whole 
church,"  Iker  told  reporters  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  from 
Fort  Worth.  "The  votes  I  received 
are  notan  affirmation  of  my  views 
on  women  priests,  but  their  [the 
standing  committees']  commit- 
ment that  I  may  hold  the  view,"  he 
said. 

Deer's  election  touched  off  one 
of  the  most  contentious  battles  over 
the  consent  of  a  new  bishop  in  re- 
cent memory.  If  his  election  had  not 
been  confirmed,  Iker  would  have 
been  only  the  second  bishop-elect 
rejected  in  the  church's  history. 

A  group  of  persons  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Fort  Worth  who  support 
the  ordination  of  women,  the 
Council  for  the  Laity,  mounted  the 
strongest  opposition  to  Iker' s  elec- 


tion and  lobbied  standing  commit- 
tees across  the  church  to  withhold 
consent. 

In  an  interview  with  Fort 
Worth's  nominating  committee 
prior  to  his  election,  Iker  said  that 
allowing  women  into  the  priest- 
hood and  episcopate  was  more  a 
result  of  pressure  from  women's 
groups  than  a  theological  consen- 
sus within  the  church.  His  stand 
has  been  reinforced,  Iker  said,  "by 
radical  feminist  assaults  on  basic 
beliefs  of  the  Christian  faith." 

Despite  initial  indications  that 
Iker's  election  was  in  trouble, 
standing  committees  gave  consent 
to  Deer  more  than  two  months  ahead 
of  the  canonical  deadline. 

From  Episcopal  News  Service 
and  Religious  News  Service. 


A  LITTLE  LEAVEN 


In  making  arrangements  with  a  parishio- 
ner for  a  memorial  service  for  his  recently 
deceased  wife  whose  remains  were  to  be 
cremated,  I  told  him  not  be  concerned  if  I 
appeared  at  the  last  moment  because  I  had 
two  other  meetings  that  morning.  I  breezed 
into  the  sacristy  that  day  with  eight  minutes  to 
spare. 

On  the  vesting  table  was  an  attractive 
canister.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  ashes  had 
arrived  and,  though  I  had  no  time  to  prepare 
for  committal  prayers  over  them,  I  placed  the 
canister  on  a  small  table,  draped  it  with  a 
white  veil  and  lit  the  paschal  candle  behind  it 
It  was  truly  an  appropriate  arrangement! 

After  the  service,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
rejoice  with  the  widower  that  his  wife's  ashes 
had  arrived  for  the  service,  a  distraught  altar 
guild  member  who  was  assisting  with  the 
reception  rushed  up. 

"Father,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "I  can't 
find  the  container  of  cookies  I  left  on  the 
sacristy  counter." 

Not  one  person  ever  knew  how  close  those 
cookies  came  to  be  given  the  "last  rites!" 
The  Rev.  Canon  Eckford  J.  de  Kay 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


A  little  girl  in  our  church  school  had  a  word 
of  caution  for  her  parents  when  she  returned 
home  one  Sunday. 

"Our  teacher  told  us  to  be  kind  to  strangers 
because  we  might  be  entertaining  angels  in 
their  underwear." 

The  Rev.  Eldred  Johnston 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  a  rabid  fan  of  the 
Atlanta  Flames  —  the  professional  hockey 
team. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  one  season  my 
son  and  I  were  fortunate  to  have  dinner  with 
the  goaltender  of  the  Flames  and  his  wife. 
They  were  wonderfully  hospitable,  and  both 
my  son  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening. 

As  we  were  about  to  finish  the  meal,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  sitting  around  the  table  that 
night  were  the  father,  the  son  and  the  goalie 
host. 

John  Boucher 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Episcopal  Life  welcomes  contributions  to  "A  Little 
Leaven"  and  will  pay  $25  for  the  best  one  published 
each  month.  This  month's  winner  is  the  Rev.  Canon 
Eckford  J.  de  Kay  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  Send  your 
contributions  to  A  Little  Leaven,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Father  Lauder  e  sermon  on 
'The  Free  Will  of  Man" gets  off 
to  a  ehaky  start 
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Colson's  road:  from  White  House 
to  prison  to  top  religion  prize 


Charles  W. 
Colson  went 
toprisoninthe 
Watergate 
scandal,  said 
he  was  "born 
again"  in  pris- 
on and  then 
founded  Prison  Fellowship,  an 
outreach  program  to  inmates. 
Now  he's  won  a  top  religion 
award. 

Colson  was  named  winner  of 
the  1993  Templeton  Prize  for 
Progress  in  Religion  on  Feb.  17  for 
his  prison  ministry,  which  evange- 
lizes inmates  and  advocates  for 
better  treatment,  victims'  rights  and 
justice  reform.  Colson  said  the 
money  will  go  to  the  fellowship. 

At  a  press  conference,  Colson 


said  he  was  grateful  for  his 
Watergate  conviction  because  it 
led  him  to  his  ministry:  "I  shudder 
to  think  where  I  would  be  if  I  had 
not  gone  to  prison." 

Colson  called  prisons  "the  most 
expensive  failure  of  our  Western 
government"  and  said  a  loss  of 
moral  values  has  led  to  the  prison 
population  exploding  from  250,000 
in  1976  to  860,000  today. 

Prison  Fellowship  reaches 
250,000  inmates  a  year  in  800  in- 
stitutions in  54  countries.  It  has  a 
budget  of  $20  million,  a  staff  of 
280  and  almost  50,000  volunteers. 

In  1974,  Colson,  special  coun- 
sel to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
pleaded  guilty  to  obstruction  of 
justice  and  served  seven  months  in 
prison,  i> 


Fax  God  at  the  wall 

The  Israeli  phone  company  has 
started  a  new  service  allows  you  to 
send  a  fax  to  God.  Well,  close, 
anyway.  Send  a  prayer  by  fax  to  1- 
01 1-972-2-612-222  andacompany 
employee  will  insert  it  in  a  crevice 
in  the  Wailing  Wall.  Many  Jews 
believe  that  God  answers  prayers 
"delivered"  to  the  wall,  which  was 
the  Western  Wall  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Modern  technology  makes 
it  that  much  easier.  M 

Tennessee  elects 
bishop  after 
marathon  balloting 

It  took  two  days  and  15  ballots 
before  Dean  Bertram  Nelson 
Herlong,  58,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  Detroit,  was  elected  the 
10th  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Herlong  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Krieger,  53,  rector  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Reading,  Pa.,  were 


OBITUARY 


Archbishop 
George  Browne  of 
Liberia  dies  at  59 

A  memorial  service  was  to  be 
held  Feb.  27  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York  for 
Archbishop  George  D.  Browne, 
bishop  of  Liberia  and  archbishop 
of  the  Church  of  West  Africa,  who 
died  Feb.  14  in  Milwaukee  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  59. 

Browne  spent  most  of  the  past 
year  in  the  United  States  being 
treated  for  an  illness  doctors  were 
unable  to  diagnose. 

Born  in  Garraway,  Cape 
Palmas,  Liberia,  in  1933,  Browne 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1963  and 
received  a  master's  in  sacred  the- 
ology from  Virginia  Seminary  in 
1964. 

He  served  several  parishes  and 
missions  in  Liberia  and  as  chap- 
lain of  Cuttington  College  in 
Monrovia  from  1968-70,  when  he 


Dean  Herlong 


in  a  virtual 
deadlock 
through  the 
first  13  bal- 
lots. 

A  native  of 
Lake  City, 
Fla.,  who 
served  in  the 
dioceses  of 


Florida  and  New  York  before  mov- 
ing to  Michigan  in  1979,  Herlong 
succeeds  Bishop  George  L. 
Reynolds,  who  died  in  November 
1991. 

Herlong  will  be  consecrated 
June  26  after  a  majority  of  dioc- 
esan standing  committees  and  bish- 
ops consent.  M. 

Volunteers  for  Mission 
seek  doctors,  nurses 
for  Somalia  team 

Volunteers  for  Mission  is  seek- 
ing active  Episcopal  doctors  and 
nurses  for  assignment  in  Somalia 
as  part  of  an  1 1  -member  ecumeni- 


Archbishop  George  Browne 
(1970  photo) 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Liberia. 
He  was  the  first  native  Liberian  to 
head  the  diocese.  He  became  arch- 
bishop of  die  Church  of  West  Af- 
rica in  1982. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Agnes 
Clavendar  Browne,  and  seven  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  live  in  the 
United  States.  ■ 

More  obituaries  on  page  12. 


cal  medical  team.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  doctors  willing  to  serve 
for  three  months  and  to  nurses  who 
will  serve  for  six  months. 

"In  the  beginning  phase  of  this 
emergency  operation,  we  are  seek- 
ing those  who  have  previously 
served  overseas  under  hardship 
conditions,  such  as  the  team  will 
face  as  it  works  and  lives  directly 
with  the  people  of  Somalia,"  said  a 
spokesperson  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

The  team  will  not  be  deployed 
until  safety  issues  have  been  re- 
solved. Travel  expenses  and  a  small 
stipend  will  be  paid. 

For  information,  contact  Melba 
Larson,  associate  for  mission  per- 
sonnel, Episcopal  Church  Center, 
8 1 5  Second  Ave., New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017.  m 

Danforth  says 
he'll  leave  Senate 
for  church  work 

U.S.  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth,  an 
Episcopal  priest  and  influential 
Republican  from  Missouri,  says 
he  won't  seek  a  fourth  Senate  term 
in  1994. 

Danforth,  56,  said  he  is  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  working  for 
the  church  and  might  also  become 
associated  with  a  law  firm. 

"I  want  to  make  a  better  contri- 
bution to  the  church  than  I  have  to 
date,"  he  told  reporters.  He  said  he 
has  already  spoken  with  Bishop 
William  A.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

Danforth's  24  years  in  public 
service  began  as  Missouri's  state 
attorney  general.  (Episcopal  Life 
published  a  profile  on  Danforth  in 
September  1992.)  M 

Two  parishes 
decide  to  leave 
Episcopal  Church 

Two  Episcopal  parishes  have 
decided  to  leave  the  church. 

Members  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Quincy ,  111.,  voted  to 
begin  a  process  that  would  sepa- 
rate the  parish  from  the  diocese 
and  national  church. 

And  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Portland,  Ore.,  voted  to 
leave  and  join  the  Anglican  Church 
in  America. 

According  to  a  report  in  the 
Harvest  Plain,  the  Diocese  of 
Quincy 's  newspaper,  a  75-20  vote 
by  parishioners  supported  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  rector  and 
vestry  to  "enter  negotiations  with 
the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy 
for  its  separation  from  the  Episco- 
pal Church." 

At  issue  for  many  parishioners 
was  continuing  opposition  to  the 
Episcopal  Church's  1979  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  1976  decision  to  ordain 
women  to  the  priesthood.  The  par- 
ish said  it  would  stay  as  long  as 
Bishop  Edward  MacBurney ,  a  tra- 
ditionalist, remains  in  office,  which 
could  be  as  long  as  three  years. 

St.  Mark's  vestry  member  Jay 
Pearce  said  that  parish's  split  was 
precipitated  by  a  letter  from  the 


Thousands  of  Cincinnati  residents  marched  out  of  Fountain 
Square  in  freezing  weather  Jan.  18  on  a  12-block  journey  to  the 
Music  Hall,  where  they  gathered for  a  ceremony  commemorating 
the  birthday  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.     See  page  4. 
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Diocese  of  Oregon  reminding  con- 
gregations that  parish  property 
belongs  to  the  diocese.  II 

Lutherans, 
Episcopalians  move 
closer  to  communion 

A  committee  involved  with 
studying  proposals  for  full  com- 
munion between  Lutherans  and 
Episcopalians  met  recently  in 
Florida  and  agreed  on  the  next 
steps. 

The  committee  endorsed  the 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Herbert 
Chilstrom  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  mat 
the  ELCA  "proceed  in  the  further 
development  for  discussions  and 
studies  in  congregations  [of]  ... 
Lutheran-Episcopal  proposals," 
leading  to  some  decision  on  those 
relationships  by  1997,  when  both 
churches  have  conventions  that 
could  make  a  definitive  decision. 

In  a  press  release,  the  coordi- 


nating committee  identified  the 
major  issues  for  each  denomina- 
tion: for  Episcopalians,  it  means 
allowing  Lutheran  pastors  to  offi- 
ciate at  Episcopal  services.  For 
Lutherans,  it  means  dispensing 
with  formal  subscription  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  M 

Okinawa  gives 
$50,000  to 
world  relief  fund 

The  Diocese  of  Okinawa  re- 
cently voted  to  donate  $50,000  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  at  its  27th  conven- 
tion at  All  Souls'  Church,  Chatan. 

A  convention  statement  said  the 
donation  was  "a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  nurturing  leadership  of 
bishops,  priests,  deacons  and  la- 
ity" since  the  Diocese  of  Okinawa 
transferred  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  Nippon  Seikokai, 
the  Anglican  Communion's  prov- 
ince in  Japan,  20  years  ago.  ■ 


TsHOTS 


e  cm  Rise® 


These  are  recent  grants  made  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  the  relief  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


©  ARIZONA 

Heavy  rains  and  flooding  hit  the  state  in  January.  The  homeless 
and  Indian  reservations  were  among  those  hard  hit.  A  $20,000  grant 
was  awarded. 

©WESTERN  MEXICO 

A  $20,000  grant  was  also  awarded  to  this  diocese  after  heavy 
rains  and  flooding  in  northern  Baja  California. 

©FIJI 

Hurricane  Kina  caused  widespread  damage  to  the  Fiji  Islands  in 
January.  The  fund  granted  $15,000  to  the  Diocese  of  Polynesia, 
Church  of  New  Zealand. 

©SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

A  $5,000  grant  for  emergency  relief  for  damage  from  Tropical 
Cyclone  Nina.  More  than  50  churches  in  the  Province  of  Melanesia 
suffered  damage. 

Contributions  may  be  designated  to  particular  areas  or 
undesignated;  100  percent  of  designated  funds  are  sent  to 
field.  Send  contributions  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 

World  Relief,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Bishop  leads  Cincinnati 
in  battle  against  racism 


In  the  face  of  what  he  characterized  as 
racism  and  bigotry  in  the  community  life  of 
Cincinnati,  Bishop  Her- 
bert Thompson  Jr.  has 
called  for  a  "summit  on 
racism." 

He  was  responding  to 
events  that  have  received 


Southern 

Ohio 


Bishop  Herbert  Thompson  Jr, 


extensive  media  cover- 
age, the  attempts  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  to  raise  a 
cross  in  Cincinnati's 
Fountain  Square  and  al- 
leged racial  slurs  made  by  Marge  Schott, 
owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  Major  league 
baseball  'sExecutive  Council  has  suspended 
Schott  from  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
team  and  fined  her  $25,000,  concluding 
that  she  did  indeed  use  such  slurs. 

In  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Cincinnati 


Chicago  —  The  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art  has  staged  an  exhibit  called  "Vi- 
sions of  the  People:  A  Pictorial  History  of 
Plains  Indian  Life."  The  catalog  includes 
an  essay  by  the  Rev.  Peter  J.  Powell,  an 
honorary  chief  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  spiritual  director  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Indian  Center. 

Iowa  —  Lay  minister  Margaret 
Dempsey  is  the  new  Episcopal  chaplain 


Enquirer,  Thompson  said,  "As  a  community 
we  need  to  recognize  and  name  and  confront 
the  evil  in  and  around  us 
for  what  it  is:  racism  and 
bigotry." 

We  need  an  initiative 
"to  grapple  with  the  deep 
issues  that  lie  beneath  the 
Klan  cross  and  the  Schott 
controversy." 

Two  weeks  after  the 
editorial  appeared,  35 
community  leaders  re- 
sponded to  his  call  and 
met  with  him  at  the  cathe- 
dral to  map  out  a  strategy 
for  the  future.  Drawn  from 
business,  government  and 
education,  they  formed  a 


steering  committee  to  create  a  racism  pro- 
gram for  the  city. 

Support  for  Thompson's  leadership  was 
unanimous.  One  participant  at  the  meeting 
told  him,  "You  have  breathed  new  life  into 
this  city ...  We  need  you  now  to  see  this  thing 
through."  ■ 


Connecticut 

A  dream  came  true  this  past  January  as 
nine  adults  and  17  children  took  up  resi- 
dence in  Franklin  Common,  once  the  Stam- 
ford YWCA. 


Moving  into  her  new  home  at  Franklin 
Common  was  a  joyful  moment for  this 
young  lady.  Photo/BUD  trenka 


at  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames,  replacing 
the  Rev.  Doug  Haviland,  who  retired. 
Dempsey  is  a  transplanted  New  Englander 
who  was  reared  in  the  Congregational  Church 
but  became  an  Episcopalian  while  working 
in  the  diocesan  archives  in  Boston. 

Massachusetts— Richard  L.  Harris  has 
been  named  director  of  Camp  St.  Augustine, 
a  ministry  which,  in  association  with  the 
Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  serves 
Boston's  inner-city  boys  and  their  families. 
Since  1 984 ,  he  has  been  director  of  All  Saints 
Conference  Center  in  Lakeside,  Conn. 


South  Dakota  —  When  the  Black  Hills 
Passion  Play  opens  for  its  new  season,  the 
part  of  Christ  will  be  portrayed  by  Roger 
I  wan,  a  parishioner  at  All  Angels  Episcopal 
Church,  Spearfish,  where  he  is  sometimes 
introduced  to  newcomers  as  Jesus.  He  took 
over  the  role  from  Josef  Meier,  a  German 
immigrant,  who  established  the  passion  play 
50  years  ago. 

Texas  —  Kay  White  has  retired  after  1 1 
years  as  director  of  Compass,  a  program  in 
downtown  Houston  associated  with  Christ 


The  Rev.  Richard  Schuster  was  ecstatic. 
An  Episcopal  priest,  he  is  executive  director 
of  St.  Luke's  Community  Services,  which 
runs  the  new  residence.  "We're  right  on 
track  with  the  timetable  we  envisioned,"  he 
said. 

Most  of  the  new  residents  had  been  living 
at  another  S  t.  Luke' s  center,  Woodland  Place, 
which  has  become  severely  overcrowded. 

St.  Luke's  is  a  non-profit  agency  that 
grew  out  of  an  outreach  ministry  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Stamford.  Itoper- 
ates  several  shelters  and  residences,  includ- 
ing a  house  for  people  with  mental  illnesses 
and  a  residence  for  people  with  AIDS. 

The  effort  to  convert  the  YWCA  into  a 
residence  was  long  and  nerve- wracking.  In 
1986,  the  city  sold  the  building  to  the  Y  for 
$100,000.  The  agency  declared  bankruptcy 
in  1990  after  spending  millions  to  renovate 
the  property. 

After  the  bankruptcy,  a  consortium  of 
banks  took  control  of  it  but  refused  to  accept 
St.  Luke's  $2  million  offer. 

The  building  was  eventually  put  on  the 
auction  block  and  St.  Luke's  bid  of  $1.65 
million  won  out. 

The  26  new  residents  are  housed  in  two 
of  the  housing  complex's  four  suites.  Other 
residents  will  join  them  as  the  remaining 
suites  are  completed.  All  will  be  given  a 
variety  of  on-site  social  services,  such  as 
child  care,  job  training  and  life  skills  in- 
struction. 


Church  Cathedral,  which  annually  has 
provided  assistance  to  more  than  14,000 
homeless  men  and  women. 

Western  Michigan  —  The  Rev.  Rob- 
ert A.  Shackles,  has  retired  as  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Muskegon, 
and  as  president  of  the  Prayer  Book  Soci- 
ety of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  new 
president  of  the  Prayer  Book  Society,  head- 
quartered in  Largo,  Fla. ,  is  the  Rev.  Garrett 
M.  Clanton,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Quincy,  II 


1993  ORIENTATION  FOR 
NON-INDIAN  CLERGY 
AND  LAY  LEADERS 

April  27  -  30,  1993 

Outlaw  Ranch,  Custer 
in  South  Dakota's 
Black  Hills 


Sponsored  by:  The  Diocese  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Commission  on  Dakota/Lakota 
Language,  History  and  Culture,  and  the 
Niobrara  Deanery 

Orientation  for  non-Indian  clergy  and 
lay  leaders  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
culture  of  South  Dakota's  Indian  people, 
or  wish  to  participate  in  Indian  ministry. 

Prominent  Native  Americans,  including 
noted  Indian  educators  and  religious 
leaders,  lead  workshops,  on  traditional 
spiritual  practices  and  the  relationship 
to  Christianity. 

Discussions  on  common  areas  of 
misunderstanding  between  South 
Dakota's  two  cultures,  with  special 
attention  to  questions  of  treaty  rights 
and  cultural  tensions  around  them. 

PLUS:  A  traditional  feast  and  wacipi 
(pow-wow),  and  time  to  visit  Mount 
Rushmore  and  the  Crazy  Horse 
Monument. 

Information  and  registration  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling: 

Susan  Genereux  (Adm.  Secretary) 
The  Diocese  of  South  Dakota 
200  West  1 8th  Street 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  571 04 
605/338-9751, 
(9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  CST) 


Episcopal 


Church 


ATTENTION  SENIORS: 

"  The  Best  Move  You  Will  Ever  Make." 


Located  in  quiet  wooded  settings,  the  Bishop  Gray  Inns  offer  all  the  amenities  desired  in 
retirement  living.  No  lease  or  endowment  required.  One  monthly  fee  includes: 


3  Tastefully  prepared  meals  daily 

■  Maintenance  and  weekly  housekeeping 
1  Social,  cultural  and  recreational  activities 

planned  and  conducted  by  full-time  social  director 

■  Licensed,  skilled  nursing  facility  available  on 
premises  for  an  additional  fee 

To  find  out  more  about  Bishop  Gray  Inns,  call  1-800-332-5954  in  the  heart 
of  the  Palm  Beaches  or  1-800-332-4951  in  the  heart  of  central  Florida 


•  Laundry  service  available 

•  Chapel  on  premises 

•  Scheduled  local  transportation 

•  Parking  for  residents  and  guests 

•  All  utilities  included  except  phone 


or  fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  below: 

Bishop  Gray  Inns 


SENIOR  LIVING  RENTAL  COMMUNITIES 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllll  IIIIiillltHlllltlllllllll  rilllllllllllllllllllltlllllllHIIIUIIlllllllllllHHIt)HIIMIIIIIIM1)ltlllill  lIlIlllllllllllltltlllllltlllHIIIltllllllllllllll  Ill  Illlllll  IIMMII 

Please  check  one: 

l     l  Bishop  Gray  Inn,  4445  Pine  Forest  Dr.,  Lake  Worth,  FL  33463  or 

I     I  Bishop  Gray  Inn,  206  W.  Orange  St,  Davenport,  FL  33827 
Name 
Address 

City  States   Zip  


Tel.  (  ). 
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Los  Angeles  —  When  the  Morasha  Jewish  Day  School's  new  building  in 
Aliso  Viejo  was  not  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  neighboring  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Academy  invited  it  to  share  facilities.  The  Rev.  William 
Crist,  principal,  left,  and  Chaim  Heller,  Morasha' s  director,  lead  students  in  a 
joint  salute  to  the  flag.  pnoto/Lucy  v.  parker 

use  by  the  YWCA  Transitional  Living 
Program. 

The  first  family  to  move  in  —  a  mother 
and  four  children  —  is  now  renting  a  house 
of  its  own  and  has  qualified  for  the  next 
available  Habitat  for  Humanity  home.  The 
second  family  comprised  a  mother  and  four 
children  when  they  took  up  residence,  but 
since  then  the  number  of  children  has  grown 
to  five. 

Rita  Yankton,  church  secretary,  said  that 
three  national  and  diocesan  grants,  totaling 
$15,000,  made  the  renovations  possible. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  praised  the 
diocese  for  what  it  calls  "a  wonderful  in- 
stance of  a  church  trying  to  give  substance  to 
its  commitment  to  economic  justice." 

The  Bishop  H.  Coleman  McGehee  Jr. 
Economic  Justice  Fund  was  the  subject  of 
the  editorial,  published  in  December. 

"Such  initiatives,"  the  paper  said,  "are 
aimed  at  empowering  neighborhood  groups 
to  do  the  sort  of  block-by-block,  piece-by- 
piece  building  that  seem  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  about  revitalization." 

Milwaukee 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Janesville, 
Wis. ,  has  renovated  its  two-story  rectory  for 


New  Jersey 


When  the  700  delegates  at  November's 
diocesan  convention  cast  their  ballots,  they 
did  it  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  pencil  and 
paper. 

But  things  were  very  different  in  the  back 


office,  where  volunteer  tally  clerks  aban- 
doned hand-tallied  spreadsheets,  picked  up 
bar  code  wands  and  "swiped"  the  ballots 
electronically. 

Three  computers  processed  the  data  and 
sent  the  results  back  to  the  convention  floor 
within  minutes. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Moore,  diocesan 
director  of  communication,  said  he  was  de- 
lighted with  how  efficiently  the  new  system 
worked;  he  hopes  to  see  it  used  more  exten- 
sively in  the  future,  perhaps  as  soon  as  the 
election  of  a  bishop  coadjutor  in  June. 

"There  were  bugs,"  he  admitted,  "but 
they  were  human  bugs  —  the  technology 
worked  perfectly." 

He  said  the  system  was  developed  for  the 
diocese  by  Affirmation,  a  company  in 
Cranbury,  which  made  sure  the  delegates 
would  not  notice  the  changes. 

"Many  of  our  delegates  come  back  year 
after  year,"  Moore  said.  "We  wanted  them 
to  concentrate  on  the  issues  and  not  on  how 
to  register  their  vote." 


North  Carolina 

After  10  years,  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  will  close  its  Durham  house  at 
the  end  of  May. 

"It's  purely  a  lack  of  manpower,"  said 
Brother  Eldridge  Pendleton. 

The  society,  which  has  only  20  members, 
is  the  nation's  oldest  Anglican  religious 
order  for  men.  It  has  been  attempting  to 
operatethree  houses,  the  Durham  house  and 
two  in  Massachusetts. 

Pendleton  called  the  closing  ironic  since 
the  Durham  house  is  now  financially  viable. 
"We've  gained  almost  100  associates  and 
we've  had  a  kind  of  ecumenical  contact  that 
we  never  had  before  in  Massachusetts,"  he 
said. 

The  decision  to  close  the  house  was  made 
at  the  society's  winter  chapter  meeting  in 
Cambridge. 


North  Dakota 

The  diocese,  asked  to  support  the  na- 
tional church  with  an  apportionment  of 
$27,000  for  1992,  did  even  better. 

"We  gave  $29,000  for  1992,"  said  Bonnie 
Bernardy ,  diocesan  business  manager,  "and 
we're  planning  to  give  the  same  amount  for 
1993."  That's  $3,000  more  than  what  the 
national  church  has  requested. 

Bishop  Andrew  Fairfield,  in  a  letter  to 
Ellen  Cooke,  treasurer  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  theformal  name 
for  the  national  Episcopal  Church,  said  that 
"in  pledging  more  than  we  are  asked,  we 
hope  to  demonstrate  good  stewardship  with 
our  comparatively  little  resources,  and  offer 
this  extra  giving  as  an  encouragement  to  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  church." 

Northern  Michigan 

Most  students  at  Seabury-Westem  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Evanston,  111.,  spend 
their  middle-year  "plunge"  visiting  a  single 
congregation,  observing  the  way  a  church 
fulfills  its  mission. 

But  this  year,  three  of  the  students  visited 
a  whole  diocese.  James  Harlan  from  Colo- 
rado, Barbara  Johnson  from  Milwaukee  and 
Wanda  Copeland  from  Minnesota  spent  a 
week  in  January  exploring  the  remoter 
reaches  of  Michigan 's  Upper  Peninsula,  trav- 
eling with  diocesan  missioners.  The  diocese 
is  heavily  involved  in  "total  ministry,"  in  which 
lay-clergy  teams  minister  to  remote  areas. 

Johnson  said  she  discovered  that  "even  a 
small  group  meeting  in  a  home  —  that's  the 
church." 

Harlan  was  stranded  on  Mackinac  Island 
in  a  snowstorm  and  had  to  scramble  to  get 
off  the  island  on  the  only  flight  of  the  day, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  flight.  ■ 

By  Tony  Howarth  from  diocesan  reports,  Dioc- 
esan Good  News  Service  and  other  reports. 


A  LMY'S  LIQUID  WAX 
A  PASCHAL  CANDLE 

The  only  liquid  wax  candles 
beautiful  enough  for  paschal 
use.  Clean  and  safe.  Made  in 
our  own  shop  and  available 
exclusively  from  the  Almy 
catalog. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
To  learn  more  about  our  company  and  our 
offering  of  fine  furnishings  for  today's  church, 
please  call  or  write  for  a  free  Almy  catalog. 

CM.  ALMY  &  SON,  INC. 

10  Glenville  Street 
Box  2644,  Dept.  28 
Greenwich,  CT  06836 

(203)  531-7600 


THE  BEST  PEOPLE  TO  CALL  FOR  FINE  CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Nashotah  House 


Summer  study  for  clergy 
leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

5-30  July  1993 

Courses: 

Mary  and  the  Saints 

The  Rev'd  Dr.  Reginald  Fuller 

Episcopal  Ministry:  The  Image 
and  Role  of  the  Bishop 
The  Rev'd  Charles  Henery 

Anglican  Eucharistic  Theology 
The  Rev'd  Ralph  McMichael 


Single  and  family  accommodation 
available  on  campus 


For  details,  write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Nashotah  House 
2777  Mission  Road 
Nashotah,  WI 53058 
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Folk  singer,  \ 

activist,  pnest 
—all  for  God 


Tov  John  Denver  and 
»PeFraz»r,»nenW 
Were  members  of  the 
r  had  Mitchell  Trio, 

performing  with  fellow 

the  recent  Los  Angeles 
Diocesan  Convention 
below  right asrectorof 
St.  Andrew's  Churcn. 


By  Dick  Snyder 


TORRANCE,  CAUF. 

"First,  I  am  a  priest,"  said  the  Rev.  Joe 
Frazier. 

"But  I  am  also  a  musician,"  added  the 
former  folk  singer  with  the  Chad  Mitchell 
Trio. 

"And  I  am  a  social  activist."  Frazier  has 
helped  form  and  worked  with  a  number  of 
community  groups  in  behalf  of  economic 
and  social  justice. 

Frazier,  53,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  chosen  by  Harry 
Belafonte,  the  trio's  sponsor,  as  an  original 
member  in  1960  and  sang  with  the  group  till 
1967. 

He  also  discovered  the  trio's  best-known 
member,  John  Denver,  and  invited  him  into 
the  trio  when  Mitchell  left  in  1965. 

"I  liked  folk  music  because  of  my  politi- 
cal interest.  I  was  really  influenced  by  the 
music  of  the  Weavers  [which  featured  Pete 
Seeger],  because  of  its  social  relevance." 

He  was  also  influenced  by  blue-collar 
work  values  instilled  by  his  steel  worker 
father  in  Lebanon,  Pa.  And  he  was  influ- 
enced by  being  in  Selma,  Ala.,  during  pro- 
tests at  the  start  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
in  which  the  trio  participated. 

A  classical  musician  by  training,  he  is 
proud  that  the  trio  was  "musically,  the  most 
intricate"  of  the  groups  that  performed  na- 
tionally during  the  1960s. 

"We  took  music  very  seriously,  and  we 
were  more  radical." 

Frazier  helped  stimulate  the  social  con- 
science for  the  trio,  which  was  known  for 
biting  lyrics  and  fiery  songs  such  as  "John 
Birch  Society"  and  "Summer  of  His  Years," 
about  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 


photo/CATHY  FRANKUN 
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Kennedy. 

The  trio  still  performs  occasionally.  It 
raised  $60,000  for  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief  at  the  1979  General 
Convention  in  Denver,  recently  filmed  a 
special  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
and  has  two  benefits  scheduled  this  year. 

"We  were  on  television.  We  had  record- 
ing contracts.  We  toured.  My  voice  blended 
well  with  the  others,  and  I  just  sort  of  fell 
into  it.  I  was  very  fortunate." 

But  when  the  group  disbanded  in  1967,  it 
was  one  of  the  "empty  spaces"  in  his  life. 
That  was  when  he  encountered  God. 

Frazier  had  experienced  one  of  those 
empty  spaces  earlier.  Raised  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  father  and  a  Lutheran  mother,  he 
had  been  baptized  twice,  once  in  each  faith; 
but  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  either  denomi- 
nation. 

A  fundamentalist  stage  while  a  teenager 
led  him  to  being  "born  again"  in  the  Baptist 
tradition.  While  he  came  to  accept  Jesus  as 
his  personal  savior,  he  was  still  looking  for 
a  faith  to  believe  in. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  Episcopal 


Church,  "I  knew  that  was  what  I  wanted,"  he 
said. 

Even  before  his  singing  career  started,  he 
felt  a  calling  to  become  a  priest. 

"Actually,  I  believe  he  was  bom  a  priest," 
said  his  friend  James  Herlihy,  an  author  whose 
credits  include  "Midnight  Cowboy."  He  was 
one  of  Frazier's  presenters  at  ordination. 

Frazier  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity 
School,  spent  a  year  with  the  Cowley  Fa- 
thers and  returned  for  four  years  in  his  home 
Diocese  of  Bethlehem  to  work  among  three 
combined  parishes  in  the  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

That  was  followed  by  four  years  "of 
community  organizing"  while  serving  as 
canon  missioner  and  assistant  dean  at  the 
cathedral  in  the  Diocese  of  Delaware. 

He  then  traveled  west  to  become  rector  at 
St.  Bede's  in  Menlo  Park  and  as  interim 
chaplain  at  San  Francisco  State  University 
before  being  selected  as  rector  at  St. 
Andrew's. 

"I  knew  I  belonged  here  when,  after  the 
interview,  everyone  on  the  search  commit- 
tee stood  up  and  we  all  hugged.  I  had  never 


seen  that  happen  before." 

In  parish  ministry,  he  is  a  healer  and 
reconciler.  He  has  done  best,  he  said,  when 
serving  in  parishes  where  there  was  a  need 
for  healing. 

"I  am  adaptive,  open  to  all  ages  and 
circumstances,  and  I  have  never  let  my  poli- 
tics get  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  pastor  to 
everybody." 

But  he  does  take  his  politics  seriously, 
involving  himself  in  groups  promoting  eco- 
nomic self-determination  among  minority 
groups,  and  promoting  economic  and  social 
justice. 

He  helps  empower  lay  people  through 
work  as  a  mentor  in  Education  for  Ministry, 
a  program  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

"I  consider  myself  a  participant  in  the 
class,  someone  doing  the  same  as  the  others 
and  sharing  my  experiences." 

Part  of  that  experience  is  knowing  Jesus 
"as  my  personal  savior,  and  that's  wonder- 
ful. The  individual  relationship  with  our 
Lord — more  Episcopalians  need  to  experi- 
ence that" 

Frazier  uses  that  relationship,  and  his 
belief  that  "God  is  present  in  our  lives  and  in 
the  events  of  our  time"  as  the  basis  for  his 
involvement  and  his  spirituality. 

"What  distinguishes  him,"  said  Herlihy, 
"is  that  he  really  means  what  he  says.  He 
carries  Christ  into  his  daily  life. 

"He's  helping  to  make  the  world  over 
into  a  community  that  really  cares  for  people. 
...  He's  a  hip  priest." 

Frazier  describes  himself  as  "very  Anglo- 
Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  very  contem- 
porary." 

His  monastic  training,  which  included  a 
sojourn  at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  taught  him  that  it  is  important  to 
be  centered  between  liturgy  and  social  ac- 
tion. 

"A  charismatic  who  does  not  believe  in 
social  justice  is  falling  short.  A  '60s  kind  of 
activist  who  does  not  value  the  sacraments 
has  a  side  missing  as  well." 

"I  am  a  priest,  and  I  believe  deeply  in  the 
prophetic  role  of  the  priesthood.  And  I  am  a 
musician,  and  I  am  a  social  activist,  a  radical. 

"And,  I  would  like  to  believe,  always,  at 
the  heart  of  it,  totally  committed."  ■ 

Dick  Snyder  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Hemet,  Calif. 


riEUMAnri 

COLLEGE 

The  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Counseling 

offers  professional  education  and  development 
leading  to... 

Master  of  Science      •  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 
•  Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction 

...intergration  across  the  curriculum  of 
Psychology  and  Theology. 

Neumann,  since  1983,  setting  a  standard  in 
the  field  of  Pastoral  Education 


Call  Admissions  Office  at  (215)  459-0905  or  for  more  information  and  a  catalog,  send  below  lo: 
Neumann  College,  Admissions,  Aston,  PA  19014 

Name  


Address . 
City  


Slate 


Zip . 


Phone  (home) 


(work) . 


h  NOW 


WE  ARE  SIX! 


MAGNIFICAT 


The  latest  Episcocat  Book  MAGNIFICAT  brings  the  total  to  six  in  this 
wonderfully  witty,  whimsical  series  that  have  delighted  readers  for  years. 
Order  any  or  all  for  giving  or  keeping.  $6.50  each  postage  paid. 
For  additional  Information  Call  (215)  564-2010 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send  copies  DONT  YOU  JUST  ADORE  GOTHIC? 

 copies  HALO  AGAIN 

 copies  BLESS  YOU! 

 copies  HOLY  CATS! 

 copies  HALLELUJAH! 

 copies  MAGNIFICAT 

$6.50  ea.  postage  paid 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

Make  check  payable  to  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Name   


Address. 
City  


State . 


.Zip. 
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Preparing  your  Sunday 
sermon  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  desert  experience. 

Connections  can  help  you  get  your  sermon 
off  and  running  each  Sunday. 

Each  monthly  issue  of  Connections 
includes  stories,  reflections  and  ideas  that 
relate  to  the  themes  of  each  Sunday's 
readings,  based  on  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Roman  lectionaries.  Connections  is  NOT  a 
"canned"  sermon  script  —  if  s  a  newsletter 
of  ideas,  designed  to  help  you  develop  a 
homily  that  makes  the  Connections 
between  your  listeners'  lives  and  the 
Gospel. 

Connections  helps  you  move  beyond  the 
desert  and  into  the  marketplace. 


Connections,  25  Brandywyne  Common,  Deny,  NH  03038U 


□  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Connections  for  one  year. 
Enclosed  is  $32*. 

□  Enclosed  is  $3.  Please  send  me  the  current  issue. 

■  Canadian  subscriptions:  $37  (U.S  ). 
Overseas  subscriptions:  $42  (U.S.)  J 
All  orders  must  be  PREPAID. 


Name. 


City:. 


j^Fj  SAINTS'  TIES 


PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Stock:  SAINT  ALBAN.  ANDREW.  GEORGE.  JAMES. 
JOHN.  LUKE.  MARK.  PAUL.  PETER.  PHILIP, 
ALL  SAINTS,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  GRACE,  PASCHAL 
LAMB,  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
ONLY  $16  EACH. 
Quantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs: 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  tor 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  tine  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  INC. 
100  THE  EAST  MALL,  UNIT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO, CAN  ADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL:  (416) 252-2345  or  FAX  (416)252  0443 
Mr  TONY  DAWKINS 


For  Church 
Columbariums 

Matthews  provides  a  complete  line  of 
bronze  cremation  products  for  burial 
within  the  church.  We  will  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  a  columbarium 
that  will  fit  your  budget. 

For  a  FREE  guide  book,  call  800/628-8439  or 
write:  Matthews  International  Corp.,  1315 
W.  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15226. 

Matthews 

■'>  1992  Matthews  International  Corporation 


THE  MARKETPLACE 


How  to  start 

The  Columbarium  Ministry 

for  and  in  your  Church 

The  Columbarium  Ministry  gives  your  members  the  security  and 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  united  in  love  and  prayer  in  the 
community  of  faith  which  has  been  an  important  spiritual  anchor 
during  their  lives. 

It  is  a  self-liquidating  project  which  can  provide  funds  for  other 
church  activities. 

Write,  Phone  or  Fax  for  FREE  Kit  of  Information 

ARMENTO  LITURGICAL  ARTS 
1011  Military  Rd.«  Buffalo,  New  York»14217-0039 
Phone:  716/875-2423   Fax:  716/875-8011 


1993  CHURCH  AND  CITY 
CONFERENCE 

For  clergy  and  laity 
in  urban  and  city  ministries 

THE  PUBLIC  CHURCH: 
WEAVING  RECONCILIATION 

Exploring  justice,  outreach  and 
reconciliation 
JAMES  FOWLER,  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 
Author  and  Professor,  Emory  University 

ANN  H.  REDDING,  FACILITATOR 
Asst.  Professor,  ITC  Atlanta 

April  26-28, 1993 

Cathedral  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

For  further  details,  registration  materials  & 
discount  travel  information: 

Church  and  City  Conference 
137  North  Division  Street 
Peekskill,  NY  10566. 
Tel:  (914)  737-6312 
Fax:  (914)  737-1752 


Art  toss 

Quality  Craftsmanship  Since  1972 

Specialists  in  Architectural  and  Church 
window  repair  and  restoration. 

Contemporary  and  traditional  designs. 
Protective  exterior  windows  designed 
to  specification. 

Appraisals  &  Quotations 
upon  application. 
Call  or  write  for  our  brochure. 
Financial  arrangements  and 
limited  grant  information  available 
outside  Vermont  (802)  873-3444 
in  Vermont     1  -800  734-  NEAG 

8  Main  Street,  Derby  Line.  Vt.  05830 


&  ENGLISH 
l||  PARISH 
HOLIDAYS 


...  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come! 
Spend  a  week  in  an  English  village  as 
guest  of  parishioners.  All  meals  are 
included.  Proceeds  benefit  the  parish. 
Enjoy  country  fairs,  gardens,  pubs  .  .  . 
A  real  "Meet  the  People  opportunity! 
Over  40  locations  &  weeks  to  choose 
from. 

Catalogue  from: 

PARISH  HOLIDAYS 
North  American  Office 
1 06  S.  Fraley  St         Kane.  PA  1 6735 
814/837-9178 


SILK  SCREENED 

APRONS 


Have  you  hugged  an 
Episcopalian  today  f 


.  Yellow  apron  with  navy  j^jgZS 
.  White  apron  with  royal  impnnt  (A"u/> 
.MediumWaPronwr*wWte,mpnn  ABM 

.  Quality  crafted  in  New  York  State 

/»p«;ni  AE502  AE503,  AE504)  $9, 
Apron  (AE501,  Atou^,  m-rv  , 

two  aprons-Sl6,  six  aprons-$42.  Add  53 
<?  F  H  Der  order  plus  sales  tax  for  fi.Y.S 
deLrySa^on  or  refund.  Also  ava.lable 
for  other  denominations.  

MARKETING  TANGIBLES 

RawsonRd.E.,Cuba  ".Y.  14727 

(716)  437-2923 


and  visit  the 

13  HOLY  LAND 


1 


rnnr  l°^or|,for 

LI   IlJL  cSiurcnes 

•  Membership  •  Easy  to  Use! 

•  Contributions/Pledging  •  Over  900  installations 

•  Fund  Accounting  •  Recommended  by  the  Episcopal 

•  Annual  Parochial  Report  Church  Pension  Fund! 

Free  45-day  Evaluation  —  Send  No  Money 

Gosnell  Computer  Services  •  800-326-2235 

1 33 1  Third  Street  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 1 5 


■: 

s 
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Travel  with: 

•  Bishop  Orris  G.  Walker,  Jr., 
Diocese  of  Long  Island  . . . 
depart  July  13, 1993  for  11 
days  deluxe  from  New  York, 
for  only  $2,298.00. 

•  St.  Paul's  from  Brooklyn, 
December  1 ,  1 993,  9  days 
first  class  from  JFK  for  only 
$1,398.00. 

All  via  El  Al  Israel  Airlines 

Write  or  call: 
JOURNEYS 
UNLIMITED 

150  W.  28th  Sreet 
New  York,  NY  10001 
800-486-8359 


khoooooooooooog 


EVERGREENS 


A  Continuing  Care  Retirement  Lommunityl 
Founded  as  an  Episcopal  corporation  in 

(609)  273-0806 


Name . 
Addles 
City  _ 
Z'P- 


Phc 


Mail  to:     The  Information  Center 
The  kvergreena 
309  Br.dgeboro  Road 
Mnoreitown.  N|  08057-1499 


IN  THE  CLOSET? 
YOU  CAN  STILL 
BE  MILITANT! 

Afraid  your  parish  will  not  let  you  love 
and  serve  if  they  know  who  you  are? 
Weary  when  people  presume  that  you 
hide  only  for  selfish  reasons? 

The  church's  deployment  of  anyone 
even  suspected  of  being  lesbian  or  gay 
now  approaches  zero.  These  indeed  are 
fearful  times. 

Bless  you.  Hang  in  there. 

For  less  than  the  price  of  a  case  of 
Perrier,  you  can  help  the  Church  reclaim 
integrity  and  make  ministry  safer  for 
lesbians  and  gays. 

JOIN  INTEGRITY! 


 INTEGRITY  MEMBERSHIP  FORM  - 

□  Individual  $25    □  Couple  $40 

□  Student/Sr.  Citizen  $10 

Name  


Address. 
City  


State. 


ZIP. 


Send  with  check  or  money  order  to: 
INTEGRITY,  INC.,  RO.  Box  19561. 
Washington,  DC  20036-0561.  Thanks. 

Information:  718-720-3054 
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PARTNERS  VISIT  DIOCESES 

lowans  proud 
of  their  church 
but  reveal 
concerns,  too 

By  Nan  Cobbey  des  moines,  iowa 

The  corn  fields,  brittle  under  their  crust  of  snow,  flashed 
by  at  65  miles  an  hour  as  four  near  strangers,  packed  into  a 
Ford  Taurus,  drove  back  and  forth  across  the  grid  that  is 
Iowa. 

For  five  days  and  740  miles,  the  Partners  in  Mission 
visitors  —  Peg  Anderson  of  Executive  Council,  Bishop 
Alfred  Reid  of  Jamaica  and  two  writers  —  traveled  the 
diocese  asking  questions.  What  they  learned  gave  them  both 
hope  and  pause. 

They  heard  tales  of  woe  and  stories  of  devotion.  They 
listened  to  praise  and  blame  about  "the  national  church." 
They  witnessed  heroic  ministries  in  ambivalent  environ- 
ments and  they  came  away  impressed  with  the  vitality  of  the 
church. 

Visitors  to  Iowa  didn't  hear  the  complaints  other  PIM 
visitors  did  about  sexism,  racism  and  insensitivity  to  lay 
ministry,  but  they  heard  the  same  worries  about  isolation, 
declining  denominational  loyalty  and  dwindling  resources. 

"I  learned  [much]  from  this  visit  that  will  enrich  my  own 
ministry,"  Reid  told  the  Diocesan  Council  the  day  before  he 
left.  He  praised  the  clergy,  saying  that  on  the  return  to  his 
diocese,  which  "doesn't  yet  ordain  women,  one  of  the  things 
I  will  share  is  the  impact  made  on  me  by  the  women  priests." 

He  also  spoke  a  none-too-subtle  challenge.  After  noting 
"the  absence  of  any  black  person  anywhere  V  ve  been . . .  with 

Continued  on  page  10 


Bishop  Alfred  Reid  of 
Jamaica  examines 
dancer  Rob  Knuth's 
headdress  after 
Eucharist  at 
St.  Paul's  Indian 
Mission,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

photo/JOLENE  STEVENS 


CARING 
GROWING 
HEALING 
REACHING  OUT 
RENEWING 

through 
Small  Groups  in 
Your  Church 

>^ V""     ■         '  — with —  '    .  -fi'' 

JEFFREY  ARNOLD,  church  planter  and  author  of  The  Big  Book  on  Small  Groups 
KENNETH  HAUGK,  founder/executive  director  of  Stephen  Ministries 
ROBERTA  HESTENES,  author  of  Using  the  Bible  in  Groups 
GARETH  ICENOGLE,  pastor  and  author  of  Biblical  Foundations  for  Small  Group  Ministry 
''    '■        KEITH  MILLER,  author  of  A  Hunger  for  Healing 
RICHARD  PEACE,  author  of  Mastering  the  Basics:  Small  Group  Bible  Study  Series 
DALE  RYAN,  leading  expert  in  the  ministry  of  small  groups 
PETE  SCAZZERO,  inner-city  pastor  and  small  groups  practitioner 
!':  .  .  "  — plus — 

GEORGE  GALLUP  and  ROBERT  WUTHNOW,  discussing  their  research  on  the 
small  group  movement  in  American  religion 
...and  many  others 


TTT 

JUNE  2-4,  1993 
EASTERN  COLLEGE,  ST.  DAVIDS,  PA 

In  cooperation  with:  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bethlehem,  (Bethlehem,  Pa);  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  (Wayne,  Pa);  Stephen  Ministries;  InterVarsity  Press;  Faith  at  Work,  Inc. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  215/341-1385, 
OR  WRITE  TO:  CONTINUING  EDUCATION,  EASTERN  COLLEGE, 
10  FAIRVIEW  DRIVE,  ST.  DAVIDS,  PA  19087-3696. 


Our  Parents  Deserve 
Grace,  Dignity  and 
Peace  of  Mind 

r 

Li 


Vicar's  Landing  has  all  Three 

Grace,  dignity  and  peace  of  mind  have  become  the  cornerstones 
of  life  at  Vicar's  Landing.  Organized  and  managed  as  a  fine 
private  club,  Vicar's  is  free  of  institutional  style,  commotion  or 
regimentation. 

Our  parents  say  life  is  carefree  ~  no  lawns  to  mow,  no 
backbreaking  cleaning  to  do,  cooking  only  when  you're  in  the 
mood,  no  home  maintenance  to  worry  about,  and  healthcare 
furnished,  when  necessary,  in  a 
superior-rated,  60  bed  facility. 

After  looking  at  many  retirement 
communities,  our  parents  chose 
Vicar's.  They  found  peace  of  mind 
...and  so  have  we.  Call  Ron  Dick  or 
Grace  Krachuk  for  an  appointment. 

1000  Vicar's  Landing  Way  •  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida  32082-1251 
(904)285-6000  •  l-(800)288-8810 


Vicar's  Landing  is  owned  by  Life  Care  Pastoral  Services,  Inc. 


88124  PRAD  1-30-92 
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continued  from  page  1 

all  nine  provinces.  Their  task  was  to  collect 
information  and  impressions  and  come  back 
together  to  analyze  what  they'd  learned. 

"You  are  to  be  our  consultants,"  said  the 
Rev.  Canon  Lloyd  Casson,  a  member  of  the 
planning  committee.  "You  are  to  help  us  see 
what  we  are  unable  to  see  ...to  tell  us  not 
what  we  want  to  hear,  but  what  we  need  to 
hear." 

In  five-day  marathons,  the  two-person 
teams  visited  parish  churches,  Jubilee  Cen- 
ters, missions  and  ministries  in  19  dioceses, 
at  least  two  in  each  province.  They  listened 
to  the  voices  of  isolated  rural  clergy,  lay 
leaders  growing  into  new  responsibilities, 
women  who  felt  sidetracked  by  the  system. 
They  visited  suburban  clergy  and  urban 
outreach  centers. 

Finally,  when  they  came  together  to  pool 
what  they'd  learned,  they  had  much  to 
praise  —  partnerships  that  worked  well, 
active  social  outreach,  successful  cluster 
ministries  —  but  some  of  the  insights  and 
comments  were  harsh: 

"We  met  with  no  youth.  Where  are  they?" 

"Women  aren't  advancing.  They're  kept 
in  subordinate  positions,  especially  in  the 
South." 

"We  saw  social  ministries  supported  by 
government  funds  ...  shouldn't  that  be  bal- 
anced by  church  support?" 

"Priests  feel  isolated." 

"Bishops  need  pastoral  care." 

"Whites  seemed  to  hold  all  the  leader- 
ship positions." 

"Support  for  lay  ministry  is  ambivalent 
at  best." 

One  of  the  most  frequendy  reported  frus- 
trations from  people  in  the  dioceses  con- 
cerned "the  national  church."  The  concerns 
took  many  forms.  Some  felt  the  national 
office  in  New  York  was  insensitive  to  the 
requests  of  people  at  the  local  level:  "Don't 
tell  us  what  our  mission  should  be,  fund  us! " 
Others  want  the  national  office  reduced  in 
size  or  moved  out  of  New  York  City  because 
they  perceive  the  bureaucracy  as  arrogant 
and  out  of  touch  with  their  thinking.  Still 
others  resented  and  rejected  the  leadership' s 
"liberal"  political  positions. 

For  the  next  three  days,  working  in  groups 
of  "external"  and  "internal"  partners,  in  re- 
flection groups  that  included  national  staff 
and  council  members,  and  around  Bible 

Stewardship  director 
named  at  church  center 

The  Rev.  J.  Hugh  Magers  has  been 
appointed  director  of  stewardship  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  Cen- 
ter by  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning. 

Magers  succeeds  the 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Bonner, 
who  retired  because  of 
ill  health. 

Magers,  52,  of  Pon- 
der. Texas,  served  as 
canon  to  the  ordinary  in 
the  Diocese  o.  West 
Texas  and  as  bishop's 
missioner  in  the  Diocese 
of  Dallas  before  joining 
the  national  staff.  He 
also  served  as  regional 
stewardship  officer  in 
Province  7. 

Bonner,  61,  a  native  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  served  in  a  number  of  parishes  in 
West  Texas.  He  was  national  staff  officer 
for  congregational  stewardship  from  1987 
to  1 99 1 ,  when  he  was  named  to  the  steward- 
ship office.  ■ 


Robert  Bonner 


study  tables,  the  PIM  consultants  attempted 
to  answer  three  questions  about  the  church: 
What  are  the  most  important  issues  in  mis- 
sion and  ministry?   

Where  is  God 
calling  for  transfor- 
mation of  church 
and  society? 

What  changes 
would  improve  the 
church's  relation- 
ships locally,  na- 
tionally, interna- 
tionally, ecumeni- 
cally? 

Those  three  days 

of  prayer  and  dis-   

cussion  resulted  in  extensive  lists  of  con- 
cerns, which  group  members  transformed 
into  six  key  issues:  (1)  ecumenical  relation- 
ships, (2)  lay  ministry  with  special  attention 
to  youth  and  education,  (3)  the  tensions 


XOUARE  TO  HELP 
US  SEE  WHAT  WE  ARE 

UNABLE  TO  SEE  ... 
tell  us  not  what  we  want 
to  hear,  but  what  we 
need  to  hear." 


between  social  action  and  pastoral  care,  (4) 
church  structures  at  all  levels,  (5)  Episcopal/ 
Anglican  identity,  (6)  inclusivity  and  cul- 

  tural  diversity. 

As  Executive 
Council  member 
George  Lockwood  of 
Hawaii  said  in  pre- 
senting a  final  report, 
"The  agenda  is  ac- 
tion!"  The  council  re- 
sponded by  estab- 
lishing a  PIM  II  Ac- 
tion Committee  and 
charging  it  with  help- 
ing getrecommenda- 

  tions  implemented. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  consultation, 
PIM  partners  gathered  for  a  celebratory  din- 
ner. In  that  dining  room,  the  overseas  part- 
ners —  most  of  whom  were  men  —  had  a 
last  opportunity  to  see  one  of  the  strengths  of 


theU.S.  church:  theexpanded  role  of  women. 

For  it  was  a  woman's  voice  and  an  image 
from  women's  experience  —  the  Rev. 
Abigail  Hamilton  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  "our 
mother's  braided  rug"  —  that  tied  the  whole 
exercise  together.  Hamilton's  words  so 
moved  the  partners  they  rose  to  their  feet  to 
give  her  a  sustained  ovation. 

Hamilton,  an  Executive  Council  mem- 
ber, used  the  homey  image  of  the  rug  to 
describe  a  church  that  was  at  once  "honest, 
sturdy,  useful  and  beautiful." 

"It  is  made  of  strands  of ...  all  colors  and 
textures  ...  the  rejected  ...  the  cast  out ...  the 
recycled.  The  strands  [represent]  the  lives 
and  experience  of  us  all...  from  different 
cultures,  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
strands  ...  braided  together  by  God  ...  find  a 
new  oneness  of  purpose."  ■ 


See  related  stories  on  page  8 
and  in  UfeUnes,  pp.  17-19 


TAX  SAVINGS  TODAY, 
A  SECURE  RETIREMENT 
TOMORROW 

...with  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Tax  law  permits  Church  employees — both  clergy  and  lay — to  have  their  employer  reduce  their  tax- 
able salary  by  an  amount  they  specify,  and  pay  that  amount  each  month  into  an  annuity  for  the  em- 
ployee's retirement. 

•  Tax  savings  today. . . 

No  current  Federal  income  taxes  are  payable  on  the  portion  of  salary  that  goes  into  the  annuity. 
And,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  no  self-employment  Social  Security  taxes  are  payable,  either. 
The  money  goes  right  to  work  earning  interest — without  current  taxation — at  rates  geared  to 
financial  market  conditions. 

•  Other  pension  programs  not  affected. . . 

Other  retirement  plans  that  your  employer  may  provide  (such  as  The  Church  Pension  Fund  or 
the  pension  plan  for  lay  employees)^  not  affected 'by  this  voluntary  reduction.  Your  pension 
continues  to  be  based  on  the  full  amount  of  your  salary. 

•  A  secure  retirement  tomorrow. . . 

Aside  from  the  tax  savings,  you  will  have  built  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money  over  the  years 
that  will  guarantee  an  extra  measure  of financial  security  for  your  retirement. 


RETURN  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON  TODAY 
We'll  send  you  full  information  by  mail. 
Or  call  Joe  Ganci  or  Ron  Dowling, 
toll  free,  (800)  223-6602; 
in  New  York  City,  661-6700. 


Form  912 


CHURCH 

Church  Life 
Insurance  Corporation 

800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
800-223-6602 
A  member  of 

The  Church  Pension  Group. 


r" 


CHURCH 

Church  Life 
Insurance  Corporation 

800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
800-223-6602 


□   Please  send  me  more  information,  by  mall,  about  the  Church  Life's 
tax-sheltered  annuity  program. 

f~J  I  have  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  increase  my  current  contributions. 

Name   


Address 
City   


State 


Zip 


Nature  of  salaried  Church  employment 
Date  of  birth   
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just  one  exception,"  he  remarked  that  rac- 
ism and  the  injustice  it  brings  remain  issues 
for  the  church.  In  a  voice  soft  with  concern, 
Reid  said  that,  "as  Anglicans,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  speak  to  power  ...just  stand- 
ing with  the  poor,  by  itself,  is  not  always 
sufficient." 

Reid,  suffragan  bishop  of  Montego  Bay 
in  the  Church  of  the  West  Indies,  had  come 
to  a  climate  and  countryside  as  unlike  the 
steamy,  hibiscus-covered  hills  of  Jamaica  as 
his  songlike  speech  was  from  the  clipped 
cadences  of  the  Midwest.  His  perspective 
on  Native  American  ministry  was  telling, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  known  as  Jamaica's 


champion  of  church  decolonization  and 
indigenization. 

The  man  who  commissioned  island  art- 
ists to  create  Jamaican  images  of  Christ, 
baptismal  fonts  patterned  after  clay  yabbas 
(basins  women  use  for  washing  food),  and 
musical  settings  for  the  Eucharist  in  the 
island's  famous  reggae,  delighted  in  seeing 
a  corresponding  effort  in  Iowa.  He  praised 
the  adoption  of  Native  American  symbols 
and  music  in  a  Sioux  City  church. 

Anderson  brought  an  equally  astute  ap- 
preciation of  the  challenges  facing  the  church 
in  Iowa.  Though  now  a  resident  of  Tucson, 
Ariz. ,  the  former  lobbyist  earned  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  "no-nonsense  political  pro"  while 
leading  Iowa's  campaign  for  the  EqualRights 
Amendment  in  1980.  She  relished  the  visit 
to  a  church  she'd  loved  and  left  behind  six 
years  before.  As  she  renewed  old  acquain- 


tances, Anderson  marveled  at  changes 
wrought  by  "the  new  bishop,"  Christopher 
Epting,  elected  in  1988. 

"Everybody  really  does  respond  to  [his] 
leadership  in  a  very  positive  way,"  she  told 
Diocesan  Council.  "They  feel  real  support, 
real  collegiality  and  that's  an  important  part 
of  staying  healthy."  Anderson,  too,  was  "ter- 
ribly impressed"  with  the  women  clergy. 
"Iowa  should  be  very  proud  of  what  they've 
done  here  with  women's  ministries." 

Reid  and  Anderson  traveled  through 
Iowa's  northeastern  corner  meeting  clergy, 
vestries,  ecumenical 
partners  and  diocesan 
staff.  They  saw  mis- 
sion churches  sharing 
clergy,  a  Jubilee  Cen- 
ter ministering  to  Na- 
tive Americans,  an 
urban  parish  provid- 
ing space  for  AIDS 
ministry  and  a  univer- 
sity chaplaincy  just 
beginning  outreach  to 
the  poor. 

Their  task,  like  that 
of  the  other  18  teams 
visiting  U.S .  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  Ameri- 
can dioceses,  was  to  observe  and  report  on 
the  health  of  the  church.  They  were  to  listen 
to  its  voices,  note  its  desires  and  petitions, 
discern  its  weaknesses  and  evaluate  its  wit- 
ness. The  goal  was  to  return  with  informa- 
tion to  aid  the  planning  process  of  the  na- 
tional church.  The  importance  of  this  occur- 
ring in  a  place  far  removed  from  New  York, 
the  perceived  center  of  power,  became  in- 
creasingly clear  over  the  five-day  visit. 

From  the  mission  priest  who  said  his 
parishioners  feel  "the  Episcopal  Church  is 
being  shown  as  the  too  liberal  voice"  to  the 
Santee  Sioux  church  member  lamenting 
"people  making  decisions  for  us  who  have 
no  idea  who  we  are,"  Iowan  Episcopalians 
said  their  voices  and  needs  often  go  unheard 
or  unheeded  by  the  national  church  and 
sometimes  even  by  the  diocese. 

"Who  speaks  for  rural,  mission 
churches?"  the  Rev.  Kathleen  Milligan  asked 
rhetorically  during  a  gathering  of  mission 
clergy  in  Storm  Lake.  It  is  all  but  impos- 
sible, she  said,  for  people  from  "tiny  rural 
churches"  to  ever  be  elected  to  General 
Convention.  (Diocesan  administrator  Pete 
Harris  backed  up  her  concern  later  when, 
explaining  that  36  of  Iowa' s  66  churches  are 
missions  supported  by  the  diocese,  said  "over 
90  percent  of  our  churches  have  fewer  than 
100  members.") 

The  Rev.  Margaret  Silk,  who  pastors 
three  mission  congregations,  one  of  them 
over  the  border  in  South  Dakota,  named 
another  source  of  annoyance  for  parishio- 
ners: a  national  church  agenda  that  does  not 
reflect  their  thinking.  Human  sexuality  was 
the  example  she  gave. 

"For  most  parishioners  that  is  not  an 
issue.  You  have  to  teach  them  why  it  is  an 
issue. . .  They  don '  t  want  to  deal  with  it.  They 
want  to  stay  away  from  conflict.  They  think 
it  doesn't  affect  anything  in  their  worship- 
ing community." 

The  Rev.  Larry  Gatrel  of  Spirit  Lake 
described  the  difficulty  many  had  trying  to 
determine  "correct"  morality.  He  described 
people  as  "confused"  at  hearing  different 
and  conflicting  voices  within  the  church. 

In  their  written  report  to  the  diocese,  Reid 
and  Anderson  responded  to  that  concern, 
saying  that  they  had  tried  to  share  with  those 
gathered  for  the  Partners  in  Mission  Consul- 
tation "the  need  you  [feel]  for  a  clearer 


teaching  authority  of  the  church,  a  frame- 
work in  which  to  make  moral  decisions." 

Their  report  lists  many  of  the  concerns 
they  heard:  "the  desire  for  better  communi- 
cation from  the  national  level ...  the  need  for 
a  clear  affirmation  of  who  we  are  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  ...  concern  about  the  ef- 
fect on  the  church  of  changing  demograph- 
ics ...  the  increasing  secularization  of  soci- 
ety ...  the  breakdown  in  denominational 
loyalties." 

Yet  despite  the  concerns,  Reid  and  Ander- 
son saw  much  to  praise,  starting  with  Bishop 

  Epting's  vision  of 

church  as  a  series 
of  "ministering 
communities." 

He  told  them 
their  first  day  in 
Iowa,  "I  think  one 
of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the 
Episcopal  Church 
is  a  kind  of  passive 
congregation  ...  a 
community  gath- 
ered around  a  min- 
ister." Epting's 
goal  is  to  shift  that 
mentality  so  that 
"instead  of  thinking  the  congregation  is  there 
to  congregate  and  the  minister ...  to  minister, 
we  see  ourselves  as  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel." 

The  PIM  visitors  saw  that  beginning  to 
happen  in  Sioux  City,  where  parishioners  of 
St.  Thomas'  Church  are  developing  housing 
and  ministries  with  residents  of  the  depressed 
neighborhood  surrounding  the  church. 

They  saw  it  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  the  Episcopal  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Julia 
Easley,  and  her  student  congregation  are 
organizing  The  Agape  Cafe,  a  weekly  gour- 
met breakfast  cafe  for  the  poor. 

They  saw  it  in  the  work  of  Trinity  Church, 
Iowa  City,  where,  although  parishioners  re- 
main somewhat  ambivalent,  they  give  over 
the  lower  level  of  the  building  to  four  inde- 
pendent AIDS  ministries,  including  a  free 
counseling  clinic.  Five  parishioners  have 
become  "buddies"  to  AIDS  patients  and  a 
few  others,  including  a  retired  doctor,  work 
at  the  clinic  each  week. 

They  saw  it  in  S  ioux  City,  where  the  Rev. 
David  Titus  has  turned  St.  Paul's  Church 
into  a  center  for  ministry  to  the  Native 
American  population.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing help  with  clothing,  food  and  housing, 
Titus  has  turned  the  undercroft  of  St.  Paul's 
into  "the  funeral  site  for  all  Indian  people  in 
the  area." 

As  many  as  five  times  each  month,  St. 
Paul's  becomes  home  to  families  observing 
the  three-  to  seven-day  period  of  mourning. 
With  the  body  displayed  in  the  lower  chapel, 
the  family  moves  into  the  common  room  to 
be  cared  for  by  friends  who  bring  pipe, 
tobacco,  and  objects  from  the  person's  life 
to  aid  in  the  customary  story-telling. 

Throughout  their  visit,  Anderson  and 
Reid  found  a  church  struggling  but  hope- 
ful, a  church  dwarfed  by  Lutherans  and 
Methodists,  threatened  by  burgeoning 
congregations  of  evangelicals  and  "needing 
desperately  to  grow"  as  diocesan  adminis- 
trator Harris  kept  saying,  yet  open  and 
optimistic. 

In  their  final  report,  the  two  lauded  the 
spirit  they  sensed  everywhere  they  went: 
"Our  overall  impression  is  of  a  diocese 
blessed  with  strong,  positive  leadership  from 
bright  and  enthusiastic  clergy,  dedicated  lay 
people  and ...  a  very  upbeat  bishop."  ■ 


Annual  Appeal  1993 

It  can  still  happen  for  you. 

January  17, 24,  &  31  were  the  Annual  Appeal 
dates  for  1993.  Did  you  participate?  To  those 
of  you  who  contributed  through  your  parish: 
Thank  You. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  distribute  the  Annual  Appeal  material: 
You  still  have  time  to  do  so.  Please  use  a  date 
convenient  to  your  parish  schedule. 


Your  gifts  give  hope  to  people  you  may  never  meet. 
Little  children  can  have  a  meal  because 
of  your  thoughtfulness. 
Families  can  have  a  roof  to  shelter  them  because 
somewhere  an  Episcopalian  cared 
to  respond  to  the  Fund. 

Thanks  be  to  God. 

(Your  diocesan  office  has  extra  copies  of  the  brochure 

You  were  there  if  you  need  them.) 

For  more  information  call  our  office:  1-800-334-7626,  ext.5137 

THE  PRESIDING 
BISHOP'S 
FUND  FOR 
WORLD  RELIEF 

The  Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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Clergy,  parishes  still  dizzy  after  Andrew's  punch 


By  Tony  Howarth 

In  August,  Hurricane  Andrew  ripped 
through  South  Florida  then  blew  out  to 
sea,  but  the  devastation  it  left  behind 
isn't  going  away  so  quickly. 

Episcopal  parishes  were  among  the  many 
institutions  hit  hard,  physically,  financially 
and  emotionally ,  by  the  nation '  s  worst  natu- 
ral disaster.  Clergy  too  are  suffering  from 
stress  and  burnout.  They  report  their  par- 
ishes decimated  and  serious  emotional 
trauma  lingering  everywhere.  Some  priests 
may  lose  their  jobs  as  well. 

"There's  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
assistants  will  be  leaving,"  said  Bishop 
Calvin  O.  Schofield  Jr.  of  Southeast  Florida. 
"Parishes  with  serious  membership  loss  can 
no  longer  afford  them." 

Schofield,  recognizing  the  strains  on  his 
clergy,  set  up  a  program  to  give  them  some 
relief. 

"I  sent  checks  to  every  priest  in  the  South 
Dade  Deanery  and  told  them  to  take  a  nice 
trip."  He  also  promised  a  supply  priest  if 
one  was  needed. 

The  Rev.  Terry  Harris,  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Homestead,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively damaged  Episcopal  church,  said 
parish  membership  is  down  40  percent. 

"I  deliberately  left  for  a  while  and  I'm 
leaving  again,  but  it's  hard,"  he  said.  "We 
feel  so  overwhelmed  —  people  just  sit  and 
stare  and  that's  a  sign  of  depression,  not 
fatigue, 

"Even  though  you've  had  a  quiet  time 
away,  you  feel  refreshed  for  a  day  at  most, 
because  you  drive  back  into  the  area  and 
right  away  the  depression  takes  over  again. " 

The  school  is  thriving,  however,  with 
enrollment  doubled  since  September. 

"That's  because  all  the  other  private 
schools  in  the  area  were  blown  away,"  he 
said 

Schofield  identified  two  phases  to  the 
area's  recovery. 

First  was  the  adrenaline  phase,  "when 
hospitals  reopened,  food  and  services  got 
back  to  normal,  and  we  turned  to  rebuild- 
ing, a  huge  strategy  in  bricks,  mortar  and 
wood  " 

But  then  he  watched  the  onset  of  the 
second  phase,  when  depression  set  in. 

"I'm  in  the  middle  of  it  myself,  seeing 
how  long  it  takes  to  get  as  little  done  as 
we've  gotten  done,  feeling  the  stress  in- 
volved in  getting  back  to  the  work  we're 
here  to  do." 

Lennis  Echterling  of  James  Madison 
University  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who  did  a 
study  based  on  a  devastating  Virginia  flood 
of  1985.  notes  that  clergy-helpers  in  disas- 
ter areas  also  become  victims  as  they  struggle 
with  needs  of  traumatized  communities. 

As  "wounded  healers,"  Echterling  says, 
clergy  sometimes  succumb  to  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  that  result  from  disasters 
like  Hurricane  Andrew,  which  left  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  homeless. 

"I'm  hoping  that  more  and  more  people 
are  recognizing  we  need  to  help  the  helpers, 
too,"  said  Echterling,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  follow-up  of  his  study. 

The  Rev.  Norbert  Cooper,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Miami,  said  dam- 
age to  the  church  and  parish  hall  was  exten- 
sive, but  damage  to  the  community  was  far 
greater. 

The  first  problem  was  to  locate  missing 
people  now  we're  trying  to  pull  people 
back  together,  people  who  are  displaced, 
people  who  are  mostly  renters  and  who 
can't  s" i  '••  fi  to  their  homes  tirs-  because 


they  are  so  badly  damaged,  and  second, 
because  the  builders  are  taking  so  long  to 
replace  them," 

The  Rev.  Gary  Verell,  rector  of  St.  Faith's, 
Perrine,  said  damage  to  the  church  amounted 
to  $350,000. 

"People  have  pulled  up  and  left,"  he  said. 
"Parish  mailings  have  been  returned  on  a 
large  scale,  with  people  not  even  bothering 
to  give  their  forwarding  addresses."  Hecalled 
his  parish  program  "a  flop." 

He  holds  joyful  Sunday  services,  but  re- 
tirement homes  have  been  blown  away,  so 
pastoral  visiting  has  gone  down  the  drain  and 
"our  Sunday  schools  are  at  a  standstill." 


At  St.  Simon's,  Miami  where  a  tree  fell 
across  the  church  roof  the  Rev.  Robert 
Carver  noted  an  increase  in  serious  illnesses. 

He  told  of  a  parishioner  who  suddenly 
found  herself  surrounded  by  police  officers 
trying  to  subdue  her  "She  had  no  idea  how 
it  happened;  she  just  seemed  to  crack." 

"Perhaps  in  time  of  stress,  resistance  is 
low  —  and  the  stress  level  here  is  enormous. 
Myself,  I' ve  only  had  five  days  off  since  the 
storm  hit." 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Brusso,  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Miami,  said  the  rectory  was  de- 
stroyed so  he  and  his  wife  have  done  some 
wandering.  "We  lived  in  a  motel  for  a  while 


and  that  room  got  very  small  very  quickly  " 
They  cashed  the  bishop  s  check  and  took 
a  cruise.  "Where7  I'm  not  sure  —  it  was 
away,  just  away  some  place  that  wasn't 
broken  " 

In  his  follow-up  to  the  Virginia  flood 
study,  Echterling  found  that,  paradoxically, 
91  percent  of  clergy  said  they  believed  con- 
gregations were  better  off  after  the  flood 
than  before. 

The  rebuilding,  said  Echterling,  tended 
to  strengthen  bonds  among  parishioners  and 
between  congregations.  ■ 

Tony  Howarth  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
lives  in  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Phillip  J.  Rapp,  (right)  President  and  CEO  of  The  Saint  Francis  Academy,  wel- 
comes the  Rev.  Canon  Peter  M.  Norman  aboard  as  Vice  President  of  Development  Services.  The 
Saint  Francis  Academy,  with  psychiatric  treatment  centers,  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  early  inter- 
vention programs  for  troubled  youngsters  ages  10  through  18  and  their  families,  is  an  ecumenical 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  serving  young  people  nationwide.  Canon  Norman  has  more 
than  30  years  experience  in  fund  raising  for  the  church,  focusing  on  helping  church  agencies  meet 
the  financial  demands  of  growing  ministries.  To  contact  Canon  Norman,  call  1-800-423-1342. 


Two  good  men. 
One  great  cause. 


THE 
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Thurgood  Marshall: 
'prophet,  voice 
for  justice' 

WASHINGTON 

Punctuated  with  the  soaring  trumpet 
strains  of  Aaron  Copland's  "Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man,"  the  nation's  mighty  and  its 
meek  paid  final  tribute  to  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  in  a  sol- 
emn, but  joyful,  service  Jan.  28  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral. 

Marshall,  84,  a  lifelong  Episcopalian  and 
the  great-grandson  of  a  slave,  was  eulogized 
by  friends  and  peers  as  "a  rock  of  justice" 
and  remembered  as  a  man  who  "was  chased 
by  gangs  and  received  by  presidents."  (Edi- 
torial, page  22.) 


Choose  a 
straight  road 


4 
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. .  .to  guarantee 
yourself  income 
for  life  and 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR 
CHURCH  FOREVER 

Pick  up  your  phone  and  your  pen 
and  ask  for  details  about  an  Episcopal 
Church  Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

This  annuity  is  a  contract  between 
you  and  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
guarantees  regular  fixed  payments  at 
a  very  attractive  rate  of  interest  for  as 
long  as  you  live. 

The  gift  it  creates  can  be  used  at  the 
parish,  diocesan  or  national  level,  as 
you  designate. 

All  the  while  you'll  enjoy  tax  benefits, 
the  security  of  guaranteed  income, 
sound  financial  health  and  the  peace 
of  mind  of  knowing  for  sure  you  have 
provided  a  gift  for  your  church. 

Mail  coupon  today  or  call  1-800-334- 
7626,  Ext.  5149  (in  New  York  State 
call  1-800-321-2231) 

TO:  PLANNED  GIVING  OFFICE  EL  393 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 
815  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 

Please  send  me  -  at  no  obligation- 
additional  information  about 
CHARITABLE  GIFT  ANNUITIES 
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Cathedral  Dean  Nathan  Baxter  said 
Marshall's  voice  was  faithful  to  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  equal  justice,  regard- 
less of  who  benefited  or  whose  feathers  got 
ruffled. 

"Whether  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer,  tramp- 
ing dangerously  through  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Jim  Crow  South  or  confronting  the  venge- 
ful rhetoric  of  young  black  militants  in  the 
North  or,  in  later  years,  sitting  often  as  the 
lone  dissenter  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
for  what  he  understood  as  simple  justice,  he 
was  a  man  who  made  us  uncomfortable.  He 
was  a  prophet  in  difficult  umes.  His  was  a 
faithful  voice  for  simple  justice." 

Raised  in  Baltimore  in  a  family  of  mod- 
est means,  Marshall  would  become  one  of 
the  most  influential  civil  rights  leaders,  win- 
ning the  landmark  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation case  in  1954  that  put  a  legal  end  to 
"separate  but  equal"  public  schools.  He  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  U.S .  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  York  in  1961,  the  first  black  solicitor 
general  of  the  United  States  in  1965  and  the 
first  black  jusuce  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1967.  He  retired  in  1991. 

While  in  New  York,  Marshall  attended 
St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church  in  Harlem.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  diocese's  standing 
commission  and  a  deputy  from  that  diocese 
to  the  1964  General  Convention. 

The  funeral,  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Ronald  Haines  and  attended  by  President 
Clinton,  Vice  President  Al  Gore,  and  their 
wives,  came  a  day  after  19,000  people  filed 
past  Marshall's  flag-draped  casket  in  the 
Great  Rotunda  of  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing. 


The  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
rang  through  the  spacious  cathedral  and 
over  Marshall's  casket,  draped  in  a  simple 
white  pall  with  a  gold  cross.  Gore  read  a 
lesson  from  Amos:  "But  letjusticeroll  down 
like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever- 
flowing  stream." 

Marshall's  son  John  read  from  the  New 
Testament,  1  Corinthians  13:1-13,  with  its 
powerful  concluding  testament  that,  "And 
now  faith,  hope,  and  love  abide,  these  three; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Karen  Hastie  Williams,  a  goddaughter 
and  Marshall's  former  law  clerk,  said  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  put  poor 
people  at  the  legal  table  in  a  way  they  never 
had  been  before.  "He  spoke  from  the  heart 
for  the  humble  people  who  couldn'tbe  there 
themselves. 

"He  always  knew  where  he  was  and 
where  he  was  going,"  she  said.  "And  he 
never  forgot  from  whence  he  came.  He  was 
—  for  all  —  a  rock  of  justice." 

Marshall's  first  wife,  Vivian,  died  in  1955. 
Surviving  are  his  second  wife,  Cecelia  A. 
Suyat,  and  two  sons,  Thurgood  Jr.  and  John 
William.  ■ 

From  a  report  by  David  Anderson,  corre- 
spondent for  Religious  News  Service,  and 
Episcopal  Life  files. 


John  Higgins,  88, 
former  R.I.  bishop 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Bishop  John  Seville  Higgins,  88,  bishop 
of  Rhode  Island  from  1955-72,  died  after  a 
long  illness. 

A  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and 
Seabury -Western  Theological  Seminary,  he 
was  a  trustee  of  St.  Andrew's  School  in 
Barrington  and  St.  George's  School  in  New- 
port. 

Bom  in  London,  he  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  19.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Marion;  a  son,  John,  who  lives  in  Thailand; 
and  a  daughter,  Anne  Higgins  Self,  who 
lives  in  New  Jersey.  ■ 


The  Rev.  Reginald  Carter  GrofT,  71, 

of  Leesburg,  Va.,  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Springfield,  111.,  from  1964- 
71. 
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Edwin  Espy,  84, 
leading  ecumenist 

PHILADELPHIA 

Edwin  Espy,  84,  one  of  the  early  leaders 
of  the  worldwide  ecumenical  movement, 
died  Jan.  17  at  the 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

Espy  served  as 
general  secretary  of 
the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of 
Christ  from  1963  to 
1973,  a  period  when 
much  of  the 
council's  energy 
was  devoted  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  opposing  the 
Vietnam  War. 

He  attended  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  headed  the  first  delegation  of  denomi- 
national leaders  to  make  an  official  consul- 
tative visit  to  the  Vatican. 

Espy  held  a  doctorate  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  did  graduate  work  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Tuebingen  and  Heidelberg  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  and  his 
wife  were  living  in  Doylestown,  Pa.  ■ 

lyra  Sparks,  mother 
of  Patti  Browning 

CORPUS  CHRIST!,  TEXAS 

Funeral  services  were  held  last  month  for 
lyra  Haisley  Sparks,  87.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Patti  Browning,  who  is  the  wife  of  Presid- 
ing Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning.  Mrs. 
Sparks  was  wife  of  the  late  Walter  Sparks. 

Mrs.  Sparks  died  here  Jan.  28  after  a  long 
illness.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Taft  and 
Sutton,  Texas. 

Besides  Patti  Browning,  survivors  in- 
clude a  brother,  Waldo,  of  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
another  daughter,  Cathleen  Galander  of  New 
York;  six  grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren. ■ 


Elsie  M.  Harro,  72,  of  New 

Cumberland,  Pa.,  secretary  and  assistant 
secretary  for  23  years  in  the  Diocese  of 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Woods,  85,  of 
Melbourne,  primate  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Australia  from  1971-77. 
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Church  and  state  —  and  future  state  —  meet 


By  James  Thrall  

cape  town,  south  africa 
In  meetings  with  the  three  most  sig- 
nificant political  figures  in  South  Africa, 
leaders  of  the  Anglican  Communion  is- 
sued a  consistent  message:  gratitude  for 
an  end  to  legal  apartheid  and  pressure  for 
a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule. 

The  meetings  with  Anglican  Commun- 
ion leaders  and  South  African  President 
F.W.  de  Klerk,  African  National  Congress 
President  Nelson  Mandela  and  Zulu  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi  of  the  Inkatha  Free- 
dom Party  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
joint  meeting  of  Anglican  primates  and  the 
Anglican  Consultative  Council  Jan.  19-30. 

After  a  private  meeting  in  de  Klerk's 
office,  the  president  expressed  gratitude  for 


the  church's  pursuit  of  a  climate  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

"The  church  obviously  has  a  tremendous 
influence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its 
members,"  de  Klerk  said,  and  can  help  "bring 
Christians  together,  bring  leaders  together" 
to  reach  the  majority  of  moderate  South 
Africans  who  will  support  political  change. 

However,  the  president  stopped  short  of 
praising  church  leaders  for  their  role  in 
galvanizing  international  pressure  on  South 
Africa  in  the  past.  "The  church  definitely 
made  a  contribution,  but  the  contribution 
was  not  the  one  of  aggression;  the  contribu- 
tion was  one  of  prayer,"  he  said. 

Although  de  Klerk  acknowledged  the 
international  Christian  community's  sup- 
port for  an  end  to  apartheid,  "at  some  times 
I  some  of  the  more  aggressive  actions  de- 


layed change,"  he  contended. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  George  L. 
Carey  described  the  de  Klerk  meeting  as 
"very  frank,  warm,  friendly."  He  said  the 
Anglicans  congratulated  de  Klerk  on  "his 
own  personal  achievements  in  bringing  about 
remarkable  changes"  in  South  Africa. 

In  an  address  to  the  joint  meeting, 
Buthelezi,  who  is  an  Anglican,  chided  some 
of  South  Africa '  s  churches  for  not  recogniz- 
ing their  own  complicity  in  maintaining 
apartheid. 

"I  detect  all  too  frequently  ...  a  sense  of 
righteousness  in  which  some  of  our  church 
leaders  are  claiming  the  victory  of  the  suf- 
fering masses  who  struggled  against  apart- 
heid as  victories  for  their  avant-garde  politi- 
cal thinking." 

Instead,  Buthelezi  said,  'Let  us  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  look  at  the 
reality  that  errors  of  political  leaders  every- 
where imperiled  the  very  souls  of  men  and 
women,  and  that  the  church  was  too  con- 
fused in  its  thinking  to  avert  the  centuries  of 

Anglicans  urged 
to  give  priority 
to  fighting  AIDS 

CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

As  late  as  the  1988  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, bishops  from  Africa  were  deny- 
ing that  there  was  a  disease  called 
AIDS. 

"Even  myself,  I  was  one  of  those,"  said 
Archbishop  Yona  Okoth  of  Uganda.  "I 
i  did  not  know  that  this  disease  existed  in 
Uganda." 

Now,  Okoth  has  taken  the  lead  in  urg- 
ing the  worldwide  Anglican  Communion 
to  make  the  international  crisis  a  major 
priority.  In  a  resolution  passed  at  the  joint 
conference  of  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council  and  the  Anglican  Communion's 


suffering  which  mankind  has  known." 

In  a  final  meeting  with  political  leaders, 
Mandela  praised  the  Anglican  Communion 
as  "one  of  the  most  powerful  forces"  in  the 
movement  to  end  apartheid.  "The  Anglican 
Church  has  been  in  the  front  lines  when  our 
leaders  were  in  jail,"  Mandela  said.  "The 
church  has  played  a  seminal  role  in  the 
struggle  for  democracy  and  it  will  continue 
to  play  that  role." 

Mandela's  visit  with  the  primates  and 
ACC  was  greeted  by  a  throng  of  university 
students  and  supporters  who  sang  political 
songs  and  danced  the  toyi-toyi,  a  shuffling, 
high-kneed  dance  usually  seen  at  political 
rallies.  When  he  entered  the  meeting  hall  to 
speak,  students  and  supporters  erupted  in  an 
impromptu  song  calling  on  Mandela  to 
"show  us  the  way  to  freedom." 

Mandela  pledged  that  if  the  ANC  has  an 
opportunity  to  form  a  new  government,  it 
would  be  a  "government  of  national  unity" 
that  will  "invite  other  parties  to  join,"  in- 
cluding de  Klerk's  National  Party.  ■ 


primates,  others  joined  him  in  calling  for 
a  universal  response  to  AIDS. 

The  scale  of  the  epidemic  finally  wore 
away  denial  of  the  disease,  Okoth  said.  On 
his  return  from  Lambeth,  he  said,  "we 
started  noticing  people  dying.  AIDS  is  all 
over  Africa,  and  it  is  a  very  bad." 

The  resolution  urged  "all  governments, 
all  churches,  all  religious  bodies  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  fight  this  killer  of  our 
people."  The  resolution  also  endorsed"the 
work  of  HIV/AIDS  education  and  pre- 
vention throughout  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion both  locally  and  internationally. 

The  resolution  chided  governments  that 
are  not  willing  to  admit  the  extent  of  the 
disease's  inroads  in  their  countries.  "We 
urge  them  to  disclose  the  facts  regarding 
HIV/ AIDS  in  their  respective  countries  as 
a  first  step  towards  developing  the  mea- 
sures and  means  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  disease,"  the  resolution  stated.  ■ 

— James  Thrall 
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Continued  from  page  1 

1988  Lambeth  Conference  had  generated  a 
number  of  new  projects  with  financing  re- 
quirements and  that  for  a  while  the  funds 
were  able  to  keep  pace. 

"Now  the  ball  game  has  changed  because 
of  the  world  recession,"  he  said.  Several  of 
the  major  contributors — including  the  prov- 
inces of  Australia,  United  States,  England, 
Canada  and  Southern  Africa  —  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  contributions  because 
of  financial  pressures. 

"Some  of  the  provinces  need  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  ACC,"  said  Bethlehem's 
Dyer.  With  a  new  European  Community 
emerging,  "this  is  not  a  time  for  the  ACC  to 
say  we  need  to  be  more  separate,"  he  said. 
"That's  running  counter  to  the  flow  of  hu- 
man history." 

As  for  future  joint  meetings  of  the  pri- 
mates and  the  ACC,  participants  said  they 
recognized  the  "particular  circumstances 
which  rightly  justified  a  joint  primates  and 
ACC  meeting  in  South  Africa  this  year,  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  experiment  should 
form  a  precedent. '  ■ 


Carey  and  Tutu  visit  Khayelitsha  township. 
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James  Thrall,  communications  officer  for 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  served  on  the 
communications  staff  at  the  Cape  Town 
meeting.  Liz  Gibson-Harries,  director  of  com- 
munication for  the  Anglican  Church  of  Ire- 
and,  contributed  to  this  report. 
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ACC,  primates 
oppose  diocese 
for  opponents 
of  women  priests 


By  James  Thrall 


CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  meeting  of  the  Anglican  Consulta- 
tive Council  and  the  Anglican 
Communion's  primates  has  opposed  es- 
tablishing a  separate  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction for  parishes  opposed  to  women 
priests. 

Meeting  together  for  the  first  time,  the 
ACC  and  primates'  statement  was  pastoral 
but  firm.  It  reaffirmed  a  place  for  persons 
who  do  not  accept  the  ordination  of  women 
and  made  a  commitment  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  of  communion  among  the  29 
autonomous  churches  in  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion. 

But  the  resolution  also  restated  clearly 
the  position  of  the  1988  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence of  bishops  —  and  denied  any  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  non-geographical,  or  par- 
allel, jurisdictions  alongside  dioceses  that 
now  exist. 

Stressing  the  historical  position  that  re- 
spects diocesan  boundaries  and  the  author- 
ity of  bishops  within  these  boundaries,  the 
communion's  leaders  said  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  any  bishop  or  priest  to  exercise  epis- 
copal or  pastoral  ministry  within  a  diocese 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of 
that  diocese's  bishop. 

At  the  same  time,  the  meeting  called  for 
pastoral  provisions  for  some,  specifically 
through  a  continuation  of  the  Commission 
on  Communion  and  Women  in  the  Episco- 
pate, known  as  the  Eames  Commission  after 
its  chair,  Archbishop  Robert  Eames,  pri- 
mate of  Ireland. 

It  asked  every  bishop  to  be  scrupulously 
fair  in  the  exercise  of  pastoral  care  —  both 
to  those  who  oppose  and  those  who  accept 
women's  ordination. 

While  the  decision  is  advisory  to  the 
member  churches,  its  approval  should  be 
seen  as  "a  double  whammy,"  said  Bishop 
Mark  Dyer  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  resolution. 

"I  would  say  it  closes  the  door  on  that 
issue,  with  the  pastoral  door  still  open  with 
the  Eames  Commission." 

The  only  woman  priest  on  the  ACC,  the 
Rev.  Barbara  Clay  of  Canada,  urged  tradi- 
tionalists to  have  hope,  pointing  out  that 
those  who  favor  women  priests  lived  as  the 
minority  for  years. 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  of  Cape 
Town,  the  host  bishop,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  George  L.  Carey  both  stressed 
that  it  was  important  to  discover  ways  to  live 
harmoniously  among  diversity. 

"We  agree  on  too  many  other  issues  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  separated,"  Tutu  said, 
stating  that  the  church  must  respect  the 
integrity  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  women 
priests.  "If  they  are  diminished,  whether  or 
not  we  like  it,  we  are  diminished." 

The  meeting's  resolution  was  a  response 
to  a  letter  to  Carey  from  50  traditionalist 
bishops  who  met  in  London  in  June  1992 
and  a  request  from  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America  in  the  United  States,  seeking  an 
extra-territorial,  or  extra-provincial,  juris- 
diction for  those  with  doctrinal  objections  to 
women  priests  and  bishops.  ■ 

James  Thrall  is  communicator  for  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  News  Service 
team  in  Cape  Town. 
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CONFERENCES 
1993 


SINCE  1928,  Kanuga  has  challenged  Episcopalians  to  think,  to  question,  to  pray, 
and  to  seek  God. 

Today  Kanuga  continues  to  present  speakers  of  renown  and  programs  of  distinc- 
tion. Christians  froi  a  "oss  the  country  find  answers,  opportunities,  and  tangible 
knowledge  directly  related  to  life  in  the  '90s  and  beyond. 

Twenty-three  conferences  will  be  offered  this  year,  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Kanuga  experience  available  to  you.  We  offer  Guest  Periods,  Camps,  Parish  Family 
Weekends,  Outdoor  Schools,  and  Biltmore  House  excursions.  The  facilities  are  also 
offered  to  other  church  and  client  groups  throughout  the  year  for  training  and 
education.  Whether  you  come  for  our  programs  or  our  facilities,  you  will  receive  the 
same  friendly  attention,  good  food,  and  involvement  in  planned  activities  showered 
upon  all  Kanuga  friends — year-round. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us  for  the  program  of  your  choice.  Plan  to  bring  the  family, 
for  there  are  special  rates  for  accompanying  family  members.  We  also  offer  scholar- 
ships and  team  discounts  for  conferences  and  camp.  A  reasonable  stayover  package  is 
avai  lab!  e  for  those  wishi  ng  to  use  Kanuga  as  homebase  for  visi  ti  ng  area  attractions  after 
a  conference  ends. 

•  Bowen  Christian  Commitment  Conference  with  Henri  Nouwen  March  16-19 

•  Lenten  Retreat  with  FitzSimons  Allison  March  29- April  1 

•  Conference  with  Madeleine  L'Engle  May  30-June  4 

•  Women's  Conference  June  7-9 

•  Junior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  7-9)  June  13-18 

•  Senior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  10-12)  June  13-18 

•  Conference  for  Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  June  13-18 

•  Bible  Conference  with  Loy  Witherspoon  June  20-25 

•  Spirituality  Conference  with  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  June  20-25 

•  Conference  on  Anglicanism  with  Sir  Paul  Reeves  June  20-25 

•  Christian  Education  and  Arts  Conference  June  27-July  2 

•  Conference  on  the  Twelve  Step  Program  and  Spirituality  June  27-July  2 

•  Preschool  Conference  with  Jerome  Berryman  June  27-July  2 

•  Family  Systems  in  the  Parish  and  Marketplace  June  27-July  2 

•  Christianity  and  Literature  Conference,  Parables  of  Jesus  July  4-9 

•  Renewal  Conference  with  William  Frey  July  4-9 

•  Winterlight  XVIII  December  27-January  1, 1994 


SUMMER  CAMP 
FOR  YOUTHS 

GUEST 
PERIODS 


•  Camp  Kanuga  (5  sessions),  June  8-August  16  (ages  8-16) 

•  The  Eastern  Wildlife  Camp  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  (5  sessions), 

June  12-August  18  (ages  8-17) 

•  Summer  Guest  Period  July  10-September  3 

•  See  the  Leaves  October  10-17 

•  Thanksgiving  at  Kanuga  November  23-28 

•  Christmas  at  Kanuga  December  21-26 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  our  activities  scheduled  in  1993,  send  for  a 
free  program  catalogue.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  to:  Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal 
Drawer  250,  Hendersonville,  NC  28793,  or  telephone:  704/692-9136. 

I  

|  Name  

j  Address  

City  


State 


Zip 


I  I  Please  send  me  the  1993  Program  Catalogue. 
I   1 1  want  more  information  specifically  on: 


Kanuoa 


CONFERENCES.  INC.J 

An  Episcopal 
Center 
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Church  team  reports  rights  abuses 
in  Haiti,  recommends  pressure 
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An  ecumenical  team  has  returned  from 
Haiti  and  reports  "severe,  massive,  and  per- 
sistent" repression  in  the  Caribbean  nation. 

The  delegation,  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  Caribbean  Confer- 
ence of  Churches,  described  its  visit  Nov. 
26-Dec.  1  as  "taking  place  at  a  time  of  great 
social  and  political  tension,  palpable  and 
visible  among  the  people  there." 

The  report,  called  "Restore  Our  Stolen 
Voice,"  said  3,000  persons  have  been  sum- 
marily executed  since  September  1 99 1 ,  when 
a  military  coup  removed  democratically 
elected  President  jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 
There  were  also  4,500  persons  illegally  and 


arbitrarily  detained  and 2,000  wounded  from 
gunfire  or  beatings. 

The  report  added  th~  are  now 

signs  of  a  significant  sot  .  .plosion  among 
the  poor,  which  comprises  a  great  majority 
of  the  population,  because  of  dashed  expec- 
tations over  the  prompt  return  of  President 
Aristide." 

Among  its  recommendations,  the  report 
|  advised  urgent  church  and  international  ecu- 
!  menical  pressure  on  governments  to  hold 
!  the  Haitian  governmentresponsiblefor  grave 
:  human  rights  abuses.  ■ 

—  Episcopal  News  Service 


Experience  the 
Enriching  Fun 
and  Drama  of  VBS 


J  ^ 


Vacation  Bible  School  is  a  prime  opportunity 
to  let  children  experience  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ!  Let  Peter  Rock,  this  year's  VBS 
theme,  jazz  up  this  summer  with  fun  and 
music.  During  one  special  week,  children 
will  learn  about  Jesus'  love  through  the 
experiences  of  his  disciple  Peter.  Peter  Rock 
relates  the  disciple's  fears,  frustrations, 
determination  and  strength  to  living  a  faith- 
ful life  today.  The  fun  and  learning  culmi- 
nate in  a  musical  production  that  involves 
the  youngest  toddlers  to  the  most  advanced 
students. 

Cokesbury 

Order  toll-free  1-800-672-1789 
FAX  1-800-445-8189 
Order  from  your  Cokesbury  Service  Center 

201  Eighth  Avenue  South 

P.O.  Box  801 
Nashville,  TN  37202-0801 
TDD/TT  toll-free  service  1-800-227-4091 

(Telecommunications  Device  (or  the  Deaf/Telex  Telephone 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed'  Please  add  your  state's  sales  tax  and  8°. 
lor  orders  up  toS125  for  transportation  costs 


JUST  FOR  YOU! 

SPCK  and  Cokesbury 
have  developed  a  spe- 
cial supplement  geared 
specifically  to  the  mis- 
sion projects  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  includ- 
ing information  about 
the  Episcopal  Church's 
efforts  in  the  Mataco 
region  of  Argentina  and 
in  rejuvenating  churches 
in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Best  of  all,  the 
SPCK  supplement  is 
absolutely  free. 

VBS  starter  kit. 
#758572.  $79.95 

Exam  kit. 
#758475.  $19.95 

FREE  SPCK  guide. 
#77764X. 
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Rechazan 

estructura  separada 
para  tradicionalistas 

Una  resolucion  aprobada  por  abruma- 
dora  mayoria  el  28  de  enero  en  la  reunion 
conjunta  del  Consejo  Consul  tivo  Anglicano 
(CCA)  y  los  primados  de  la  Comunion 
Anglicana  rechazo  el  establecimiento  de 
una  jurisdiccion  eclesial  separada  para  servir 
a  parroquias  que  se  oponen  a  la  ordenacion 
de  mujeres. 

La  resolucion  fue  adoptada  a  rarz  de  las 
l  decisiones  tomadas  por  la  Iglesia  de 
Inglaterra  y  otras  provincias  anglicanas  de 
permitir  ia  ordenacion  de  mujeres  al 
presbiterado.  Luego  de  reafirmar  "el  lugar 
permanente  en  la  Comunion  Anglicana  tanto 
de  los  que  se  oponen  como  de  los  que 
aceptan  la  ordenacion  de  mujeres",  y  de 
comprometer  a  la  reunion  conjunta  a 
"mantener  el  maximo  nivel  de  comunion 
dentro  de  la  Comunion  Anglicana  en  el 
futuro",  la  resolucion  reafirmo  claramente 
la  position  de  una  medida  tomada  por  la 
Conferencia  de  Lambeth  en  1 988  que  negaba 
la  posibilidad  de  jurisdicciones  "paralelas" 
o  "no  geograficas". 

El  Arzobispo  de  Cantorbery,  George 
Carey,  y  el  Arzobispo  de  Ciudad  del  Cabo, 
Desmond  Tutu,  recalcaron  la  importancia 
de  encontrar  formas  de  convivencia. 
"Estamos  de  acuerdo  en  demasiados  otros 
temas  para  permitirnos  estar  separados", 
dijo  Tutu.  La  Iglesia  debe  "de  manera  clara 
y  genuina  respetar  la  integridad  de  los  que  se 
oponen  a  la  ordenacion  de  mujeres",  agrego 
el  primado  de  Sudafrica.  M 


Catolicos  romanos 
y  episcopates 
conmemoran  25  ahos 
de  dialogo 

Pese  al  enfriamiento  que  muchos  perciben 
en  las  relaciones  entre  el  Vaticano  y  el 
anglicanismo,  un  declaracion  reciente 
emitida  por  los  comites  ecumenicos  de  la 
Conferencia  Nacional  de  Obispos  Catolicos 
de  Estados  Unidos  y  la  Iglesia  Episcopal 
celebro  "25  afios  de  fructiferas  relaciones, 
incluido  el  dialogo  teologico  fundado  en  el 
compromiso  a  perfeccionar  la  real,  si  bien 
imperfecta,  comunion  que  ya  une  a  nuestras 
iglesias  en  Cristo". 

Dada  a  conocer  durante  la  Semana  de 
Oracion  por  la  Unidad  Cristiana  (del  18  al 
25  de  enero)  por  el  obispo  catolico  romano 
de  Milwaukee,  Rembert  Weakland,  y  por  el 
obispo  episcopal  de  Maryland,  Theodore 
Eastman,  la  declaracion  subrayaba  los 
beneficios  practicos  de  la  cooperacion,  y 
haci'a  notar  especialmente  "la  mutua 
colaboracion  en  mision  y  testimonio,  la 
cooperacion  en  education  y  action  social,  el 
testimonio  y  formation  de  las  familias 
intereclesiasticas,  y  los  acuerdos  en  muchas 
diocesis  y  parroquias  que  dan  forma  concreta 
a  nivel  local  a  este  compromiso  con  la  plena 
comunion". 

"No  podemos  saber  c6mo  se  resolveran 
estas  penosas  diferencias  se  resolveran  o  se 


integraran  en  la  medida  en  que  la  comunion 
se  profundice,  pero  por  el  poder  del  Espiritu 
Santo  nos  comprometemos  y  llamamos  a 
nuestro  pueblo  a  comprometerse  a  encarar 
con  honestidad  y  sensibilidad  estos 
momentos  dolorosos  en  nuestra 
peregrination",  concluye  la  declaracion.  M 


Parroquia  historica  da 
el  primer  paso  para 
abandonar  la  Iglesia 

Los  miembros  de  la  iglesia  episcopal  de 
San  Juan,  en  Quincy,  Illinois,  han  aprobado 
comenzar  un  proceso  que  separaria  esa 
parroquia  de  la  Diocesis  de  Quincy  y  de  la 
Iglesia  Episcopal.  Segiin  un  informe  del 
periodico  de  la  diocesis,  el  Harvest  Plain, 
una  mayoria  de  los  miembros  presentes  en  la 
reunion  anual  del  17  de  enero  apoyaron  una 
resolucion  "para  entrar  en  negociaciones 
con  el  obispo  de  la  Diocesis  de  Quincy  para 
separarse  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal".  La 
resolucion  se  aprobo  por  75  votos  a  favor  y 
20  en  contra. 

El  problema  para  muchos  miembros  de 
la  parroquia  fue  su  continua  oposicion  a  la 
revision  que  hizo  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  del 
Libro  de  Oracion  Comiin  en  1979,  asf  como 
su  decision  de  ordenar  mujeres  al 
presbiterado  en  1976.  San  Juan  fue  la  segunda 
parroquia  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  en 
incorporarse  al  Si'nodo  Episcopal  de 
America,  una  organization  de 
tradicionalistas  que  se  opone  a  lo  que 
consideran  tendencias  liberales  de  la 
Iglesia  M 


Iglesia  Episcopal  de 
Cuba  mira  al  futuro 

Pese  a  la  crisis  pou'tica  que  vive  Cuba,  la 
Iglesia  Episcopal  esti  experimentando  una 
suerte  de  avivamiento,  segiin  el  obispo  epis- 
copal de  la  nation.  "Todas  las  iglesias  de 
Cuba  estin  teniendo  un  avivamiento",  dijo 
el  obispo  Emilio  Hernandez  a  un  grupo  de 
estudiantes  del  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary de  la  ciudad  de  Nue  va  York  que  estuvo 
recientemente  en  Cuba. 

Hernandez  y  el  Rdo.  Miguel  Tamayo, 
sacerdote  de  la  catedral  episcopal  de  La 
Habana,  afirmaron  que,  si  bien  el  niimero  de 
miembros  de  la  catedral  habi'a  permanecido 
estable  durante  10  afios  (alrededor  de  300 
personas),  el  niimero  de  los  que  comulgan 
por  lo  menos  tres  veces  al  ano  se  habia 
duplicado  recientemente,  y  que  el  papel  de 
la  Iglesia,  en  medio  de  la  grave  crisis 
economica  y  de  la  incertidumbre  poh'tica 
que  atraviesa  el  pais,  era  dar  esperanza  a  los 
cubanos. 

El  obispo  insistio  en  que  su  ministerio 
nunca  se  habia  aliado  con  ningun  grupo 
poh'rico  a  lo  largo  de  los  anos,  y  que  el  — que 
se  habia  opuesto  al  regimen  de  Fulgencio 
Batista  y  que  luego  cumplio  10  afios  de 
prisidn  por  oponerse  a  Castro —  rechazaba 
la  opresidn  donde  quiera  que  la  viera.  "No 
soy  comunista,  no  soy  socialista",  dijo.  "No 
me  gusta  larepresion.  Me  gusta  la  libertad".H 
—  Por  Vicente  Echerri 
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he  Episcopal  Church  has  its  ear  to  the  ground. 

This  year,  the  national  church,  including  Executive  Council  and  the 
presiding  bishop's  staff,  is  in  the  listening  phase  of  a  long-range  planning 
process  that  aims  to  make  the  church's  national  mission  more  relevant, 
responsive  and,  therefore,  more  eagerly  supported  by  Episcopalians 
throughout  the  church. 


Some  dioceses  have  also  become  en- 
gaged in  long-range  planning,  trying  to 
gain  more  local  involvement  in 
planning  and  developing  diocesan 
programs. 

The  extent  that  this  process  will  change 
the  direction  of  program  and  ministry  in  the 
church's  life  remains  unknown.  But  one  thing 
iscertain:  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
Episcopalians  to  express  their  views. 

"My  personal  hope  is  that,  as  we  become 
involved  in  listening  and  planning  together, 
we  will  have  an  impact.  I  see  this  happening 
both  in  identifying  more  clearly  partnerships 
that  already  exist  and  establish  some  new 
ones  as  a  result  of  needs  seen  locally,"  said 
Bishop  Rustin  Kimsey  of  Eastern  Oregon. 

"I  believe  the  process  will  build  trust 
between  us  all.  Right  now,  we  live  within 
various  spheres,  in  the  congregation,  the  dio- 
cese, or  whatever.  We're  pretty  isolated." 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Development  was  launched  by  Executive 
Council  in  1 988  to  help  the  council  identify 
emerging  needs  and  priorities. 

A  year  later,  the  committee  presented  a 
report  that  pledged  to  involve  congregations, 
dioceses  and  provinces,  as  well  as  ecumeni- 
cal partners,  in  planning  for  the  future. 


Executive  Council  was  encouraged  by  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning's  charge 
that  such  planning  was  crucial  forthe  church's 
future  and  its  credibility. 

It  embarked  on  a  plan  to  collect  accounts 
of  Episcopalians'  ministries  and  how  they  had 
affected  the  contributors.  Copies  of  a  storytel  I  i  ng 
guide  were  produced  in  English,  French  and 
Spanish  and  10,000  were  distributed.  How- 
ever, fewer  than  1  percent  were  returned. 

The  listening  will  continue,  but  now  in  a 
more  effective,  face-to-face  encounter  with 
Episcopalians  in  parishesand  dioceses  —  both 
through  the  Partners  in  Mission  consultation 
that  involved  1 8  dioceses  and  Executive  Coun- 
cil last  month  and  in  visits  to  each  diocese  in 
the  next  six  months  by  two-person  teams  of 
Executive  Council  members  and  Episcopal 
Church  Center  staff. 

"As  we  enter  the  next  phase  of  the  planning 
process,  we  want  to  know  how  people  per- 
ceive their  mission  and  ministry  and  their 
visionforthefuture,"  says  Vernon  Hazlewood, 
director  of  planning. 

Last  year,  Executive  Council  members  went 
on  a  three-day  retreat  with  r^^^^» 
those  who  are  responsible  to  l^^P^ 
General  Convention  for  pro-     Continued  on 
gram,  budget  and  finance  so  page  18 
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they  could  help  discern  the  church's  mission. 

They  drafted  a  1 7-page  document,  "Mission  Discernment  and  Long- 
Range  Planning  for  the  Episcopal  Church,"  in  which  they  reported  calls 
for  the  church  to  redefine  its  identity  and  come  to  a  new  understanding 
of  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  faith  community. 

The  Rev.  Abigail  Hamilton  of  Newark,  N.J.,  a  member  of  Executive 
Council's  planning  and  development  committee,  likened  this  "paradigm 
shift"  to  the  fate  of  Swiss  watchmaking,  which  collapsed  because  watch- 
makers did  not,  or  would  not,  move  to  new  technology. 

"But  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  it's  not  what  we  do,  it's  how  we  do  it 
that  has  shifted,"  she  said.  "If  s  how  we  do  our  work  and  how  we  relate 
to  one  another  as  it's  being  done  that's  important." 

The  document  listed  several  issues  challenging  the  church:  a  change 
in  multicultural  values  and  needs,  inequitable  economic  structures  and 
values,  health  and  human  welfare,  environment  and  evangelism. 

"How  our  church  comes  together  to  address  these  issues  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  will  address  them  in  deed,  or  in  word,"  it  stated. 

Several  factors  appear  to  hinder  effective  partnerships  within  the 
church,  the  report  said.  These  include  a  lack  of  clarity,  or  redundancies, 
in  the  roles  of  various  parts  of  the  church,  particularly  in  their  relating  to 
one  another;  programs  that  are  no  longer  effective  or  necessary;  a  need 
for  more  appropriate  programs;  and  problems  in  communication. 

It  pointed  to  the  need  to  celebrate  diverse  gifts  within  parishes, 
dioceses  and  the  national  church;  to  help  bishops  overcome  their  own 
sense  of  isolation;  and  to  develop  better  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
working  relationships. 

In  the  diocesan  visits,  the  Executive  Council  member  and  national 
staff  representative  will  engage  Episcopalians  from  each  diocese  in  a  half- 
day  dialogue  to  receive  responses  to  five  questions: 

^  Within  the  diocese,  what  elements  of  its  ministries  are 
energizing,  or  cause  for  concern? 


%k  What  are  the  major  challenges  regarding  the  development  of 
new  ministry  confronting  you,  your  congregation  and  diocese 
during  the  next  1 0  years? 

^  What  resources  are  necessary  to  pursue  mission  priorities  that 
can  be  met  by  diocesan,  provincial  or  national  partnerships? 

^  What  is  essential  for  the  ongoing  structural  and  programmatic 
reform  of  the  national,  provincial  and  diocesan  church? 

^  Does  Executive  Council's  discernment  document  reflect  your 
own  experience? 

Responses  will  be  gathered  from  every  diocese,  including  those  in 
Province  9,  for  presentation  at  November's  Executive  Council  meeting. 

Some  structural  issues  facing  the  church  have  immediate  solutions; 
others  require  time  and  study.  Two  committees  are  engaged  in  such  work 
as  a  result  of  resolutions  approved  at  the  1 991  General  Convention. 

The  resolutions  requested  a  review  of  the  New  York  location  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  with  the  principal  criterion  to  be  the  most 
effective  location  for  carrying  out  mission. 
They  also  directed  Executive  Council  to  undertake  a  study  to  identify  programs 
and  activities  that  can  be  planned,  staffed,  financed  and  carried  out  at  the  parish, 
diocesan  or  provincial  level. 

In  addition  to  the  Partners  in  Mission  consultation  and  diocesan  visits,  other 
elements  are  being  included  in  the  process.  These  include  the  mission  imperatives 
approved  by  the  1988  General  Convention,  the  presiding  bishop's  personal  vision, 
which  he  developed  from  hisown  "listening  process"  in  travels  across  the  country  after 
his  election  in  1 986,  and  a  renewed  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  scholarship. 

Barry  Menuez,  senior  executive  for  planni  ng  and  development,  said  this  stage  wil  I 
not  be  completed  before  General  Convention  in  1994,  but  that  results  will  become 
known  before  then  that  will  help  to  shape  the  vision,  mission  direction  and  priorities 
for  the  1 995-97  triennium.  ■ 


Youth  involvement  eat 


By  Andy  Taylor 

MIAMI 

he  results  that 
emerged  from  one  of 
the  first  diocesan 
"listening  encounters" 
caused  some  initial  surprises. 

Bishop  Elliott  L.  Sorge  an 
Executive  Council  member  and 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Easton, 
Md.,  and  Barry  Menuez,  senior 
executive  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  met  last  month  with  19 
people  from  the  Diocese  of  South- 
east Florida  for  three  hours  at 
Trinity  Cathedral. 

It  was  among  the  first  of  such 
visits  to  every  diocese  to  listen  to 
the  hopes  and  concerns  of  local 
Episcopalians. 

"None  of  the  issues  we  keep 
hearing  about  were  issues  for  this 
group,"  said  Bishop  Calvin  0. 
Schofield  Jr.  of  Southeast  Florida 
after  the  meeting.  "There  were  no 
concerns  expressed  about  women  in 
holy  orders;  there  were  no  questions 
concerning  human  sexuality." 
Participants  said  lay  people 


need  more  opportunity  for  spiritual 
enrichment  and  training  in  pastoral 
ministry;  both  young  people  and  adults 
need  to  be  educated  and  helped  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  ways  of 
the  church;  everyone  needs  to  under- 
stand how  evangelism,  education  and 
stewardship  are  connected.  Participants 
also  pointed  to  a  need  for  improved 
working  relationships  between  clergy 
and  laity. 

They  expressed  concern  for  the 
mental  and  physical  well-being  of 
clergy  after  Hurricane  Andrew  and  for 
their  continuing  education. 

They  asked  for  better  communica- 
tions between  all  church  levels,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  offered  by  the  diversity  of 
the  diocese,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
Hispanic  and  Haitian  ministry  and  the 
opportunity  to  bring  immigrants  into 
the  church. 


►chofield  —  a  member  of  Execu- 
tive Council  himself —  led  the  dioc- 
esan panel,  which  reflected  a  mix  of 
congregations,  ethnic  representation 
and  clergy  and  laity.  Results  of  the 
interchanges,  both  here  and  in  the 
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Dioceses  w 
evolve 


Elizabeth  Eisenstadt 
ishops  say  they  are  having  fun. 
Clergy  can't  wait  to  get  on  with 
fostering  the  gifts  of  lay  people  ire 
H  their  congregations.  And  lay 
members  of  a  diocese  feel  that 
they  are  appreciated,  their  talents  taken 
seriously. 

Sound  too  good  to  be  true? 
As  dioceses  across  the  country  refine 
and  redefine  the  complex  network  of 
relationships  that  bind  congregations, 
priests  and  bishop,  they  are  finding  the 
voyage  toward  new  roles  and  models  for 
ministry  both  exciting  and  fruitful.  Two 
dioceses  in  Tennessee  are  among  the 
leaders. 

The  impetus  to  re-create  diocesan  life 
can  come  as  a  response  to  changes  in 
personnel,  a  persuasive  vision,  or  simply; 
as  a  feeling  among  congregations  that 
their  life  together  needs  gingering  up. 

The  combination  of  a  bishop  who 
believes  in  participatory  planning, 
motivated  lay  and  clergy  leaders,  and  a 
system  that  doesn't  work  as  well  as  it 
used  to  provided  the  spur  to  reformation 
in  the  Diocese  of  East  Tennessee. 

When  Robert  Tharp  gathered  diocesa 
leaders  for  a  planning  day  soon  after  his 
consecration  in  1991,  many  called  for  a 
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won  are  one  diocese's  priorities 


e  of  Eastern  Oregon,  were  used 
cutive  Council  in  February  to 
e  other  visitations, 
fiis  is  your  message  to  the 
il  church,"  Menuez  told  the 
He  said  the  interchanges  in  this 
;  other  dioceses  "will  help 
lie  the  emerging  ministry  of  the 
,  identify  mission  direction  for 
1  three  to  six  years  and  look  at 
i  priorities  and  programs." 
variety  of  comments  and  con- 
ame  from  those  who  had  pon- 
he  five  questions  that  are  being 
)f  each  diocese.  Here  are  some: 


F, 


rom  Malvern 
Mathis  of  St.  Agnes' 
Episcopal  Church, 
Miami:  "We  need  to 
be  about  the  busi- 
ness of  educating 
our  people  about 
evangefizing, 
talking  about 
lurch.  We  go  to  church  every 
but  to  some  of  us  it's  routine, 
we're  put  against  the  wall  and 
)dy  says,  'Well,  tell  me  about 
lurch,'  we  say,  'uhhh' ..." 


F, 


rom  Kenneth 
Racht  of  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church, 
Islamorada:  "The 
children  as  they 
grow,  as  they  come 
of  age  in  the  church, 
are  asking  for 
certain  things. 
They  are  asking 
for  information,  they  are  asking  for 
flexibility,  they  are  asking  for  different 
styles  of  worship.  ... 

"I've  never  found  that  there  isn't  a 
thirst  for  God,  an  honest  search  for  God 
in  the  children.  But  I  find  that  some- 
times we  miss  the  opportunity  to 
minister  to  them  because  some  of  the 
forms  we  put  in  place  are  very  difficult 
for  us  to  break  out  of." 


F 


rom  Fritz 
Schwaller  of  the 
Chapel  of  St. 
Andrew,  Boca  Raton: 
"The  way  [to  do] 
evangelism  is, 
first,  find  out  who 
you  are,  and, 


second,  find  out  what  your 
neighborhood's  like,  because  most  of  us 
live  in  an  illusionary  world,  that  is,  our 
neighborhood  is  not  at  all  what  we 
think  it  is.  If  we  don't  recognize  what 
our  church  is  really  about  and  we  don't 
recognize  what  our  neighborhood's 
really  about,  how  can  we  hear  God's 
call  and  go  out  and  evangelize?" 


F 


rom  Robert  Gunn  of 
St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church,  Wellington: 
"A  big  subject  to 
me  is  leadership  in 
the  church.  It's 
been  my  observa- 
tion that  the 
[priests]  who  have 
been  the  most 
effective  and  most  successful  are  those 
who  identify  and  encourage  leadership 
from  the  laity  within  their  churches  and 
given  them  reign  to  do  their  job.  ... 

I  think  where  we  need  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  to  first  help  the  clergy 
deal  with  the  risk  they  feel  they  are 
taking  by  giving  the  laity  more  reign, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  train  our  laity 
to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done." 


F 


rom  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Price,  rector  of  St.  Gregory's 
Episcopal  Church,  Boca 
Raton:  "One  of  the  challenges 
that's  facing  us  is  that  when 
people  come  into  our  parishes 
and  into  our  diocese  we  have 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  con- 
nectedness with  God.  ...  There 
are  people  out  there  in  a  very 
different  world  than  the  world 
was  20  years  ago.  The  young 
people  today  are  much  more 
accepting  of  each  other  and  of 
cultures  that  are  different." 


F 


rom  the  Rev.  Fritz  Bazin, 
diocesan  program  office  for 
Haitian  ministries:  "I  believe 
very  much  that  the  issue  of 
social  justice  in  general  is  not 
a  priority  for  most  people  in 
the  pews.  ...  We  are  more 
interested  in  buying  a  beauti- 
ful carpet  than  dealing  with 
social  issues."  ■ 

The  Rev.  Andy  Taylor  is  a 
deacon  and  editor  of  The  Net, 
newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
Southeast  Florida. 


y  less  cumbersome  way 
oping  programs  appro- 
d  the  needs  of  their 
;ations,  according  to  the 
's  consultant,  Carolyn 

departments,  commis- 
id  committees  that  were 
mdated  by  General 
don  and  financed  by  the 
,  but  no  longer  met,  "it 
sld  structure  for  a  larger 
than  we  had,"  said 

nen  and  women  gath- 
it  day  also  wanted  more 
is  oriented  toward 
I  formation, 
ingwith  the  bishop, 
i&  the  Program  Task 
ent  out  and  took  the 
the  diocese  by  meeting 
rgy,  polling  vestries  and 
g  hours  brainstorming. 

new  design  was  ap- 

)jr  the  bishop  and 

last  September,  and  was 

:d  to  the  diocesan 

ion  in  February. 

ams  will  be  grouped  in 


these  areas:  the  nature  and 
Lsupport  of  clergy  and  their 
namilies,  lay  education  and 
ministry,  congregational  growth 
kand  development,  and  liturgical 
rand  spiritual  formation. 

When  congregations  returned 
Ltheir  questionnaires,  they  made 
Fit  clear  they  wanted  to  continue 
to  oversee  their  own  social 
^ministries.  Thus  the  Church  in 
rSociety  Team  will  be  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  pro- 
grams and  a  place  where 
"congregations  can  link  up  with 
one  another  rather  than  the 
kdiocese's  initiating  its  own 
"activities. 

Planning  for  events  in  these 
kareas  will  be  done  by  volunteer 
"coordinators,  who  will  have  a 
.  substantial  say  in  how  program 
|money  is  allotted. 
'    "What  excites  me  is  that  this 
i  group  will  actually  be  able  to  do 
■planning  and  say  where  to  put 
"our  program  funds,"  said  Dicer. 
L     A  team  made  up  of  the 
■bishop,  a  priest  and  his  wife  will 
r  provide  resources  for  nurturing 
and  supporting  clergy  and  their 


families.  Tharp  also  will  spend 
imore  time  in  parishes  and  as 
[pastor  to  the  clergy,  thanks  to  a 
shift  of  duties  within  his  staff. 

"Our  proposed  program  shifts 
[the  responsibility  for  action  from 
the  diocese  to  the  congrega- 
tions," Tharp  said. 


(hile  East  Tennessee  has 
Lalways  had  a  large  number  of 
'people  turn  out  for  diocesan 
programs,  those  in  West  Ten- 
nessee were  finding  they  were 
'putting  on  activities  to  which 
few  came,  said  Bishop  Alex 
^Dickson. 

In  the  first  six  years  of 
Dickson's  tenure,  the  diocese 
[had  a  traditional  structure,  with 
'canons  overseeing  the  depart- 
ments of  service,  worship, 
[evangelism,  education  and 
'pastoral  care  (SWEEP). 

'The  problem  was  we  were 
Idoing  the  planning  at  the  top, 
and  passing  it  down  to  people," 
says  Dickson. 

In  1989,  a  planning  team 
began  to  review  and  reorganize 
the  diocesan  structure  to  place 


responsibility  for  developing 
^events  squarely  in  the  laps  of 
the  diocese's  37  parishes  and 
missions. 

West  Tennessee  is  now 
livided  into  six  clusters  of 
parishes,  grouped  according  to 
Lsize,  geographical  location  and 
Icommon  interest,  according  to 
Strategic  Planning  Commission 
^head  Frank  Adcock. 

Meeting  in  cluster  groups, 
parish  representatives  and 
Lclergy  present  program  ideas  to 
their  peers  in  other  congrega- 
tions. If  the  idea  is  approved  by 
^the  group,  the  conveners  carry  it 
'to  Dickson,  Adcock  and  re- 
source center  director  Robbie 
IcQuiston  for  further  discus- 
fsion. 

Money  for  programs  is 
Hotted  on  the  basis  of  need 
Ffrom  a  common  pot  of  roughly 
$20,000,  said  Adcock. 


.  he  number  of  events 
scheduled  has  gone  up  by  half, 
is  has  participation,  said 
^Dickson.  They  have  included  a 
music  workshop  for  small 


churches,  a  seminar  in  cell 
.group  evangelism  and  skits  put 
(on  by  each  cluster  at  diocesan 
convention  (itself  put  on  by  a 
^  rural  cluster,  said  McQuiston). 

"If  I  go  to  a  conference,  or 
read  a  book  about  something 
i  happening  in  another  place,  now 
|l  can  be  a  storyteller,"  said 
Dickson,  who  believes  that 
^representatives  of  the  national 
[church  could  also  become 
resource  people  and  storytellers, 
iletting  the  initiative  for  action 
'flow  up  from  the  grass  roots. 

How  are  the  bishops  accept- 
ing giving  so  much  authority  to 
'local  congregations  for  creating 
programs  and  endorsing  minis- 
ters, both  lay  and  ordained? 

Tharp  says  he  is  having  a 
great  time.  And  Dickson,  a 
[veteran  of  years  of  encouraging 
'lay  people  to  fulfill  their 
vocations,  sounds  eager  to  visit 
[that  next  parish,  to  spread  the 
'word.  H 

Elizabeth  Eisenstadt  is  a 
f freelance  writer  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Scholarship  fund  raises 
sights  to  help  more1" 


By  Ed  Stannard 

The  Episcopal  Church  scholarship  fund 
honoring  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
now  in  its  second  full  year  of  fund 
raising,  has  reaped  grants  for  students 
sponsored  by  half  its  six  beneficiaries,  while 
developing  a  six-fold  share  of  gratitude. 

The  fund,  originally  named  after  King  but 
now  called  the  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund,  has  raised 
$337,702  since  Executive  Council  created  it  in 
1991.  Fifty-six  students,  including  American 
Indians  and  students  at  two  historically  black 
colleges,  have  received  grants  of  about  $1,000  to 
$2,500  each. 

The  scholarships  definitely  have  made  a 
difference,  said  officials  at  all  four  colleges  and 
members  of  the  two  ethnic  commissions. 

"If  s  been  a  godsend,"  said  Furnie  Brown, 
executive  assistant  to  St.  Augustine's  President 
Prezell  Robinson.  'These  kinds  of  programs  mean 
the  survival  of  small  schools  like  St.  Augustine's." 

"I  think  ifs  a  wonderful  thing  because  it 
opens  up  a  lot  of  schools  for  many  more  people," 
said  Hatsune  Sekimura,  chair  of  the  Episcopal 
Asiamerican  Commission.  "It  opened  up  doors 
for  Asians  that  don't  have  as  many  opportunities 
as  others." 

Drayton  Cooper,  a  junior  at  Voorhees  College 
in  Denmark,  S.C.,  says  its  helped  him  move  from 
a  life  of  fear  and  violence  in  his  native  Liberia  to 
looking  forward  to  a  career  in  computers. 

"Without  it  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  be  in  school 
at  all,"  Cooper  says.  "I  have  a  lot  to  look  forward 
to." 

Last  semester,  Cooper,  21,  earned  a  4.0  grade 
point  average  and  served  as  an  acolyte  at  the 
college  chapel.  In  Liberia,  he  had  a  3.49  average  at 
Cuttington  University  College,  now  used  as  an 
ammo  dump  by  the  rebel  forces,  and  served  as 
senior  acolyte  at  the  cathedral.  But  the  similarities 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  differences  in  the  two 
nations. 

On  Aug.  12, 1990,  he  saw  his  parents  killed  by 
rebels. 

'They  entered  the  house  demanding  money 
and  my  father  said  he  didn't  have  any."  The 
rebels  then  shot  both  his  parents  and  a  visiting 
girl. 

But  Cooper  seems  to  have  a  relentless  optimism. 


"I  have  man- 
aged to  overcome 
certain  things  and  | 
since  I  have  a  little 
sister  in  the  United 
States  I  have  more  1 
to  live  for,"  he  says.  I 

Cooper  is  one  of  < 
three  Liberians  who  \ 
have  received  \ 
Legacy  Fund 
scholarships  at 
Voorhees,  one  of  the 
three  historically 
black  Episcopal 
colleges  that  have 
been  designated  to 
receive  one-sixth  of 
the  money  raised. 
Eighteen  Native 
Americans,  study- 
ing everything  from 

graphic  design  to  Jj 
systematic  theology,  law  and  medicine,  have  been 
awarded  scholarships  so  far.  At  St.  Augustine's 
College  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  35  students  have  been 
given  grants. 

The  third  black  college  is  St.  Paul's  in 
Lawrenceville,  Va.  The  other  recipients  are 
students  attending  St.  Augustine  College  in 
Chicago,  a  Hispanic  college,  and  Asian- American 
students. 

The  Asian- American  commission  decided  to 
hold  the  money  as  an  endowment,  awarding  only 
the  interest.  The  commission  has  designated  its 
funds  to  aid  students  seeking  ordination,  because 
that's  where  the  need  is  greatest  in  that  commu- 
nity, said  the  Rev.  Winston  Ching,  staff  officer  for 
Asian- American  minis  tries. 

St.  Paul's  is  also  keeping  its  funds  in  an 
endowment  but  will  supplement  the  earnings  so 
its  scholarships  total  a  minimum  of  $5,000. 

"We  made  a  conscious  decision  that  we 
wanted  to  award  a  scholarship  that  was  commen- 
surate with  the  stature  of  the  person,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,"  said  President  Thomas  Law.  Both 
the  Asian  commission  and  St.  Paul's  plan  to 
award  their  first  grants  in  the  fall. 

The  situation  at  the  Hispanic  college  was 


complicated  by  questions  about  administrative 
practices  there.  But  a  compromise  announced  at 
February's  Executive  Council  meeting  paved  the 
way  for  money  to  be  distributed.  Applicants  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  National  Hispanic  Commis- 
sion and  money  will  go  to  directly  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  Rev.  Carlos  Plazas,  president  of  St. 
Augustine,  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  trouble 
with  his  school.  He  acknowledged  that  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  had  investigated  the  college 
because  illegal  immigrants  were  suspected  of 
attending,  but  said  the  college  was  cleared  of  any 
impropriety. 

Diane  Porter,  executive  for  program  and  for 
advocacy,  witness  and  justice  ministries  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  believes  that  glitch, 
and  the  one  involving  the  fund's  name  are  past. 
(Because  the  fund  was  named  for  King,  his 
widow,  Coretta  Scott  King,  had  wanted  all 
recipients  to  spend  time  at  the  King  Center  for 
Non-Violence  in  Atlanta,  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion.) 

This  year  there  are  two  major  fund-raising 
efforts:  one,  headed  by  Porter,  to  raise  $1,000  at 
each  of  1,000  locally  planned  events  and  a  sec- 
ond. The  other,  led  by  Bishop  Furman  Stough, 
former  senior  executive  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment who  has  retired  to  Alabama,  is  targeting 
major  donors. 

"My  personal  goal  is  to  have  these  1,000 
parties  and  thaf  s  $1  million,"  Porter  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  drive  called  Legacy  1000.  So  far,  she's 
received  commitments  from  70  people  or  groups. 

'Thaf  s  a  big  goal  but  I  just  thought  that 
that's  [$1,000]  a  bite-size  chunk." 

The  fund  originally  was  the  brainstorm  of  the 
Rev.  Austin  Cooper  Sr.  of  Cleveland,  a  member 
of  Executive  Council  and  alumnus  of  St. 
Augustine's  College.  He  proposed  the  idea  as  a 
response  to  the  church's  decision  to  hold  the  1991 
General  Convention  in  Phoenix  despite  Arizona's 
lack  of  a  paid  state  holiday  honoring  King  (a  state 
vote  in  November  approved  the  King  holiday). 

"We  are  appreciative  of  the  moneys  that  have 
come  in  thus  far,"  Cooper  said.  "We  certainly 
have  every  hope  and  prayer  that  we  will  qua- 
druple and  even  go  beyond  the  money  raised 
thus  far." 

Cooper  said  his  hope  was  that  the  scholar- 
ships will  "empower  young  people  and  minis- 
tries so  they  in  turn  in  their  cultures  will  live  out 
the  values  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  create  a 
new  world  order."  ■ 

For  more  information  or  to  sign  up  for  a  fund-raising 
event,  call  Irene  Jackson-Brown  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  800-334-7626,  ext.  5198,  or  212-922-5198. 


PILGRIMAGES  1993 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE  &  WALES! 


Pilgrimage  to  France  1993:  An  Archaeological  Exploration  of  Provence  & 
Burgundy  May  31  -  June  12  with  Professor  Bailey  K.  Young  $3495 

Pilgrimage  to  Wales  1993:  An  Exploration  of  Celtic  Spirituality  May, 
June  and  September  Departures  with  Sr.  Cintra  Pemberton,  O.S.H.  $2495 

Southern  Cathedrals  Festival  1993:  A  Journey  into  English  Cathedral 
Life  and  Music   Winchester  and  Surrounding  Area   July  8-19 
with  The  Rev.  Nancy  L.  Roth  $3595 
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329  SYCAMORE  AVE.  SHREWSBURY,  NJ  07702  •  (800)  835-3467 
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Icons  and  Idols 

Good 
Friday: 
A  day  when 
the  universe 
shuddered 


By  Madeleine 
L'Engle 

Good  Friday. 
The  darkest  and 
most  terrible  day 
of  the  year.  The 
death  of  God,  not  like  the  talk  about  the 
death  of  God  in  the  Sixties,  but  real  death. 
God  came  into  the  world  as  a  human  being, 
and  all  human  beings  die. 

Jesus  was  no  exception.  When  he  was 
born  as  a  human  child,  his  death  was  as- 
sured. God  came  to  us  and  experienced 
death  for  us.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  twain.  There  were  earthquakes.  The  uni- 
verse shuddered.  God  died,  and  nobody 
knew  about  Easter. 

Try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  quite  imagine  the 
grief.  I  have  had  dark  periods  when  God  has 
been  absent  from  my  experience.  But  not 
dead.  Not  quite. 

The  disciples  were  devastated.  Not  only 
was  the  one  in  whom  they  had  believed 
dead,  completely  dead,  they  had  all  aban- 
doned him  in  his  time  of  deepest  need.  They 
must  have  been  filled  with  self-loathing. 


And  a  sense  of  double  betrayal.  They  had 
betrayed  Jesus .  But  he  had  betrayed  them  by 
dying.  All  they  understood  was  loss,  total 
loss. 

How  could  God  do  such  a  thing?  How 
could  God  enter  death? 

God's  death  made  all  the  difference  to 
our  own  deaths.  Our  own  Good  Fridays  may 
be  as  terrible  as  that  one  2,000  years  ago,  but 
ultimately,  in  ways  we  cannot  yet  under- 
stand, we,  too,  will  live,  and  more  fully  than 
we  ever  do  in  our  ordinary  human  lives. 
Good  Friday  means  God's  Friday.  God,  for 
love  of  us,  chose  to  die. 

Perhaps,  because  he  was  truly  human  as 
well  as  truly  God,  Jesus  did  not  know  for  a 
long  time  what  the  manner  of  his  death 
would  be.  But  when  he  did  know,  he  was 
anguished,  he  prayed,  with  drops  of  sweat 
like  blood,  that  he  would  not  have  to  go 
through  with  the  terrible  death  on  the  cross. 
"But  not  my  will,"  he  ended  his  prayer, 
"God's  will." 

And  was  it  God's  will  that  Jesus  die  on 
the  cross?  Was  all  this  part  of  a  tidy  plan  that 
would  slip  into  the  joy  of  Easter? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that.  When  Christ 
came  to  earth  as  Jesus  he  came  with  all  the 
free  will  that  we  all  have,  and  all  of  the 
darkness  of  not  knowing  that  all  of  us  have. 

When  Jesus  started  his  ministry,  when  he 
called  the  disciples,  when  he  healed  and 
helped  and  loved,  he  did  not  foreknow  that 
all  the  disciples  would  betray  him,  that  the 
religious  establishment  which  he  loved 
deeply  would  fear  and  hate  and  ultimately 
kill  him.  There  is  no  way  we  can  balance 
with  our  puny  minds  the  humanness  and  the 
Godness  of  Jesus. 

It  is  indeed  what  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  calls  "the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,"  but  it  is  the  mystery  that  dignifies  all 
our  lives,  all  our  deaths,  and,  ultimately,  all 
our  resurrections. 

And  what  our  resurrections  are  going  to 
be  like  we  do  not  know.  After  his,  Jesus  was 
never  recognized  by  sight.  The  resurrection 
of  our  bodies  is  such  a  mystery  that  many 
people  simply  cannot  cope  with  it  because  it 
is  beyond  the  measure  of  our  cognitive  and 


March  1 
David,  Patron  saint  of  Wales 

David  was  born  in  Menevia,  Wales,  during 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  pagan  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  were  flooding  the  British 
Isles  and  pushing  Celtic  Christians  into  the 
remote  reaches  of  the  land. 

David  founded  a  monastery  near 
Menevia,  became  its  abbot,  and  was  later 
elected  bishop.  He  wanted  only  to  study  in 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  monastery,  but 
that  was  not  to  be.  When  he  attended  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  his  eloquence  was  so 
impressive,  the  primate  of  Wales,  Arch- 
bishop Dubricius,  chose  him  as  his  succes- 
sor. 

Besides  Menevia,  David  founded  1 1  other 
monasteries  in  Wales.  The  town  is  now 
called  Ty-Dewi,  which  means  House  of 
David. 

March  21 
Thomas  Ken,  Bishop 

Thomas  Ken  showed  little  fear  for  royal 
authority.  As  chaplain  to  Princess  Mary  of 
Orange  at  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
publicly  rebuked  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
his  mistreatment  of  her. 

In  1683,  he  returned  to  England  to  be- 
come chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.  But  when 
the  king  wanted  his  mistress,  Nell  Gwyn, 
lodged  at  his  house,  Ken  refused.  Later  that 
year,  he  was  named  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

The  next  king,  James  II,  trying  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 


that  offered  toleration  to  Protestant  non- 
conformists and  to  Roman  Catholics.  Ken 
refused  to  read  it  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  along  with  six  other  bishops. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which 
brought  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne  as 
King  William  III,  Ken  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him.  As  a  result,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  see. 

Not  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
did  he  come  to  terms  with  royal  authority. 

March  22 
James  DeKoven,  Priest 

Born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1831, 
DeKoven  was  a  lifelong  advocateof  "ritual- 
ism." 

Ordained  in  1855,  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
Nashotah  House,  which  was  associated,  from 
its  foundation,  with  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  and  its  emphasis  on  such 
practices  as  bowing  to  the  altar,  at  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  before  receiving  Communion. 

He  came  to  national  attention  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conventions  of  1871  and  1874,  when 
"ritualism"  was  hotly  debated.  He  asserted 
that  the  use  of  candles  on  the  altar,  incense 
and  genuflections  were  lawful,  citing  a  deci- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Because  of  his  stance  in  the  controversy, 
he  was  denied  consent  to  his  consecration  as 
bishop  of  Wisconsin  in  1874  and  of  Illinois 
in  1875.  In  1859,  he  had  been  named  warden 
of  the  church  college  at  Racine,  Wis.  He 
died  there  in  1879. 

Information  taken  from  "Lesser  Feasts 
and  Fasts. " 


finite  brains.  How  can  the  finite  compre- 
hend the  infinite?  It  is  as  much  of  a  mystery 
as  the  Incarnation.  Of  course  we  can't  prove 
it!  We  don't  need  faith  for  anything  we  can 
prove. 

One  of  my  icons  for  Good  Friday  is 
Bach's  "St.  Matthew  Passion,"  music  which 
speaks  deeply  into  the  soul  and  affirms  that 
God's  love  cannot  be  understood;  itcan  only 
be  affirmed. 

I  believe  that  if  I  was  asked  to,  I  could  die 
for  my  children.  I  know  that  God  died  for 
me,  and  that  because  of  this  death,  God 
gives  us  life. 

I  listen  to  Bach's  music  and  it  expresses 
for  me  that  incredible  love  which  our  Maker 
shows  us,  a  love  which  is  willing  to  die  for 
our  sakes,  in  order  that  we  may  know  life.  If 
I  need  a  visible  icon,  then  I  will  take  a  seed, 
knowing  that  the  seed  is  useless  until  it  is  put 
into  the  ground,  dies  as  a  seed,  and  is  resur- 


rected as  a  flower,  or  tree,  or  blade  of  grass 
—  whatever  God  means  it  to  be. 

Can  my  GoodFriday  icons  become  idols? 
Everything  can.  One  Good  Friday  I  had  a 
call  from  a  friend  who  was  in  deep  trouble 
and  needed  help.  If  I  went  to  my  friend,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  listen  to  the  "St.  Mat- 
thew Passion":  I  would  not  be  able  to  go  to 
church  and  offer  my  presence  during  the 
three-hour  service. 

Wouldn't  both  the  music  and  the  church 
have  become  idols  if  I  had  paid  more 
attention  to  them  than  to  my  friend?  We 
never  know  for  absolute  certain  whether  or 
not  we  have  made  the  right  choice.  I  pray 
that  I  did.  ■ 

Madeleine  L  'Engle,  an  Episcopalian,  is  a 
writer  of  adult  and  children  "s  literature,  in- 
cluding "A  Wrinkle  in  Time "  and  "A  Circle  of 
Quiet. " 
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GIFTS  IN 

EXCELLENT  TASTE 

Nothing  ever  so  captivated  Episcopalians  as  the 
handsome  logo  design  "With  Water  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  first  seen  at  General  Convention  in 
1988.  Now  this  design  is  available  in  full  color 
on  an  assortment  of  tasteful  gift  items. 


TOTE  BAG 

Bright  red  sturdy 
canvas,  logo  on 
extra  outside 
pocket,  long 
handles  sewn  to 
last  —  12"  x  12" 
with  5"  base 

$16.95 
MUG 

Superior  quality, 
bright  white  1 2  oz. 
mug  —  full  color 
logo 

$6.95 


TIE  BAR 

Long  wearing 
gold  finish  bar 

$4.50 

LAPEL 
PIN 

Striking  accent  for 
jacket,  blouse  or 
sweater 

$3.00 


All  Prices  Plus  Postage  and  Handling 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

81 5  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7   

Please  send: 

 TOTE  BAC(S)   PAPERWEICHT(S)  (round)   

 MUC(S) 

NOTEPAPER 


PAPERWEICHT(S)  (hexagonal) 


/ 


/ 


BOOKMARKS 


NOTEPAPER 

Fine  quality 
white  notes  and 
envelopes  in 
packs  of  1 5 

$3.95 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 

Heavy  brass, 
round  or 

hexagonal,  logo  in 
cloisonne,  chamois 
pouch 

$11.95 

LEATHER 
BOOKMARKS 

Handsome  red, 
black  or  blue,  logo 
stamped  in  long 
wearing  gold 

$3.95 
TIE  TACK 

Same  design  as 
the  tie  bar 

$3.50 


EARRINGS 

Non-allergenic 
mountings  for 
pierced  ears 

$5.50 


TIE  BAR(S) 
TIE  TAOS) 
LAPEL  PIN(S) 
EARRINGS 


Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  -  plus  postage  and  handling.  Do  not  send  money. 


NAME 
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CITY 
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SPIRITUALITY  MATTERS 


Singing  songs 
and  seeing  visions 


A  father  and  son  traveling  in  a  wagon  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
forest.  "May  we  stop  so  I  can  pick  some  berries?"  the  child  asked. 
His  father  tried  in  vain  several  times  to  lure  the  boy  away.  They 
had  to  get  on  with  their  journey. 
'I  shall  be  moving  slowly  down  the  road,"  the  father  said,  "but  I  shall  sing.  When  you 
cannot  hear  my  song,  know  that  you  are  lost.  Run,  then,  with  all  your  might  to  find  me." 
(Story  adapted  from  the  Rabbi  Ba'al  Shem  Tov.) 

First-century  Christians  in  Jerusalem  recognized  they  could  not  survive  without  hearing 
the  sounds  of  God  in  prayer,  in  the  Apostles'  r     — - 


teaching,  in  community,  and  in  the  breaking 
of  bread  (see  Acts  2:42). 

In  prayer:  To  pray  is  first  of  all  to  listen 
—  for  God's  song.  God  sings  the  melody. 
Even  when  it  seems  that  we  take  the  initia- 
tive, we  sing  only  because  we  first  heard  the 
song.  Listening  reverently  for  God's  song, 
we  see  that  Spirit  matters.  The  Word  be- 
comes flesh  again  and  again. 

In  the  Apostles'  teaching:  Anglican  spiri- 
tuality is  evangelical.  Biblical  echoes  of 
God's  song  resonate  richly  in  liturgy  and 
community.  "This  is  who  I  am,"  God  sings 
again  and  again  in  the  Bible,  "and  this  is  how 
I  care  for  my  friends." 

Anglican  spirituality  suggests  also  that 
God  sings  through  our  experience  and  our 
reasoned  reflection  on  experience,  that  is, 
through  the  stories  that  arise  from  our  rela- 
tionships with  one  another  and  with  all  God's 
creation. 

This  spirituality  hears  the  song  of  God 
through  earlier  Christian  communities  who 
pass  on  their  experience  of  God.  Indeed,  the 
Bible  itself  was  handed  on  to  us  by  earlier 
communities  as  their  reflections  on  their 
experiences  of  God. 

As  we  search  the  Scriptures,  we  test  our 
stories  against  the  biblical  stories;  we  write 
the  experience  of  our  own  lives  on  our  own 
text.  We  learn  to  sing  the  song;  and  we  hand 
our  stories  and  songs  down  as  a  sign  of  care 
for  the  next  generation. 

In  community:  Our  God  is  blessed  com- 
munity. Christian  community  is  an  image  of 


the  blessed  Trinity.  The  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing about  individual  salvation  apart  from  the 
fellowship.  If  we  don't  experience  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  communal  life  here  on  earth, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  at  home  in  heaven. 
We  won't  know  anybody  there.  We  won't 
know  the  song. 

Truth  unfolds  in  community  —  and  is 
rarely  served  by  removing  ourselves  or  ex- 
cluding others  from  the  common  table.  For 
only  in  union  with  God  can  we  discern  the 
spirit  of  truth. 

In  the  breaking  of  bread:  We  are  a  com- 
munity that  comes  together  to  break  bread, 
to  celebrate  and  to  give  thanks.  We  give 
thanks  by  remembering  all  that  God  has 
done  for  us,  who  we  are  and  how  we  are 
related  to  God.  We  celebrate  God's  cre- 
ation. We  celebrate  Jesus  Christ,  revealer  of 
the  God  who  never  stops  loving  us.  We 
celebrate  the  divine  Spirit  within  who  seeks 
to  matter  without.  We  take  bread  and  bless; 
we  take  wine  and  give  thanks. 

And  the  Word  mattered...  These  are  the 
sources  of  our  identity  —  and  the  vision  of 
Anglican  spirituality.  They  are  the  center. 
Those  who  settle  on  the  periphery  come  to 
know  there  only  the  absurdity  of  the  church 's 
life.  Those  who  live  at  the  center  move  out 
to  enrich  an  impoverished  world  with  the 
love  of  God.  They  are  disciples  who  see 
visions  and  sing  songs.  They  make  the  vi- 
sions visible  and  the  songs  singable.  They 
become  historically  situated  stories  of  Spirit 
mattering.  ■ 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


Lift  ban  on  gays 
in  the  military 


Gays  in  the  military.  The  fight  divides  the  country:  43  percent 
are  in  favor,  48  percent  against. 

Religious  believers  who  recognize  that  gays  are  God's  chil- 
_  dren,  like  the  rest  of  us,  can  support  President  Bill  Clinton's 
^  commitment  to  lift  the  ban.  After  all,  why  should  the  military  have  a  separate  version 
||J  of  the  law?  It  hardly  seems  right  that  when  you  join  up  to  serve  your  country  you 
2  relinquish  civil  liberties  guaranteed  to  the  rest  of  America. 

q     Opponents  to  lifting  the  ban  not  only  agree  with  a  special  military  justice  system, 

they  also  vigorously  argue  their  case. 
ffl  Sen.  Dan  Coats  (R-Ind.)  voiced  his  ob- 
jections in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
basis  of  his  objection  is  the  intimacy  of 
military  life  which  he  believes  will  produce 
a  "privacy  problem ."  Enforced  intimacy  over 
the  long  term,  he  believes,  will  open  the  way 
to  disturbing  the  "sexual  undercurrents,"  as 
well  as  to  potential  abuses,  including  sexual 
harassment  and  assault  by  powerful  homo- 
sexual NCOs  or  officers. 

Coats  believes  military  morale  will  suf- 
fer and  the  unity  that  causes  soldiers  to 
sacrifice  for  one  another  will  be  eroded. 
Commanders  who  are  realists  about  human 
nature  must,  he  says,  be  able  "to  manage  the 
sexual  energy  of  young  people  in  an  inti- 
mate living  space  while  building  a  cohesive 
fighting  unit." 

Coats  concludes  by  invoking  the  specter 
of  enforced  quotas  for  gays.  He  quotes  a 
member  of  ACT-UP,  the  homosexual  advo- 
cate group,  who  threatens  that  once  the  ban 
is  lifted,  homosexuals  intend  to  sue  in  fed- 
eral court  to  demand  compensatory  repre- 
sentation and  a  "set  number  of  places  for 
homosexuals  in  the  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
Naval  Academy  and  West  Point." 

Coats'  and  others  like  him  should  not  be 
labeled  "homophobic,"  but  their  arguments 
should  be  countered  with  reason  and  re- 
spect. I  believe  those  who  oppose  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military  overestimate  the  role 
of  sex  and  sexual  orientation  in  a  person's 
character.  Sexual  desires  and  functioning 
are  just  one  dimension  of  the  whole  configu- 
ration of  a  human  being. 

Beliefs  in  pervasive  pan-sexism,  perhaps 
inherited  from  Freud,  distort  reality.  Sexual 


stereotypes  provide  our  culture  with  a  con- 
venient myth  —  that  rampant  male  sexual 
energy  is  impossible  to  control.  Permission 
slips  are  issued  for  male  sexual  aggressive- 
ness which  encourages  male  dominance 
over  women  and  produces  our  "rape-prone 
culture." 

The  remedy  for  America's  sexual  future 
rests  in  initiatives  against  sexual  harassment 
and  coercion  —  in  or  out  of  the  service.  If 
you  abuse  your  position  within  a  work  set- 
ting or  group,  then  after  due  process,  out  you 
go. 

After  all,  other  societies  successfully 
contain  sexual  undercurrents.  When  cul- 
tural expectations,  group  pressure  and  pun- 
ishment demand  it,  sexual  self-control  can 
be  maintained. 

As  for  homosexual  demands  that  quota 
be  established,  we  can  resist  these  on  ethical 
grounds  that  such  a  social  strategy  would 
move  society  backwards,  returning  us  to 
restrictive  stereotypes  and  inviting  new  in- 
vasions of  sexual  privacy. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  aggressive  tac- 
tics of  gay  activist  groups  like  ACT-UPretard 
the  homosexual  and  lesbian  rights  move- 
ment. Demonstrators  are  counterproductive 
when  they  engage  in  crude,  anti-religious, 
usually  anti-Roman  Catholic,  actions. 

While  anti-Roman  Catholicism  may  be 
one  of  our  nativist  traditions,  bigotry  and 
blasphemy  on  behalf  of  gay  liberation  are 
not  going  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
American  people. 

Let  us  contest  our  differences  with  more 
civility.  Reasoned  persuasion  produces  the 
moral  progress  that  endures.  ■ 


Marshall's  example  led  both  nation  and  church 


Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  was  an 
unyielding  defender  of  individual  rights 
and  an  uncompromising  champion  of 
the  underclass.  His  voice,  both  in  the  legal 
courts  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  helped  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

Fiercely  committed  to  an  equality  that 
transcended  political  pragmatism  and  the 
tide  of  public  opinion,  he  galvanized  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  courtroom. 

His  most  celebrated  case  came  in  1954 
when,  as  chief  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  he  argued  successfully  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  for  an  end  to  segregated  schools 
and  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  for 
public  education. 

Marshall  championed  litigation  that 
ended  white-only  primary  elections  in  Texas 
and  explicit  racial  discrimination  that  ex- 
isted in  housing  contracts. 

His  keen  moral  vision  was  felt  also  by  the 
Episcopal  Church.  While  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York,  he  was  a  member 
of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  Harlem, 


and  elected  a  deputy  from  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  to  the  1964  General  Convention. 
There,  he  led  a  walkout  when  the  laity  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  rejected  a  resolution  — 
which  the  clergy  had  approved — to  endorse 
the  use  of  civil  disobedience,  especially  in 
cases  where  racial  injustice  was  embodied 
in  local,  state  or  national  laws. 

Later,  the  House  of  Bishops  would  ap- 
prove a  Statement  of  Conscience  on  Chris- 
tian Obedience  that  recognized  the  right  of 
any  person  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  unjust 
laws  and  —  failing  this  —  to  disobey  them 
and  to  participate  in  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions. 

Marshall  recently  credited  his  mother  as 
having  the  greatest  influence  on  his  life.  A 
teacher  at  a  segregated  Baltimore  school, 
she  was  a  devout  Episcopalian.  "She  passed 
on  her  experiences  in  teaching  to  me  and 
made  me  aware  that  the  denial  of  education 
was  the  most  powerful  tool  of  oppression," 
he  said.  "And  she  passed  on  her  relationship 
with  God,  too,  giving  me  the  strength  to  go 
out  and  fight  that  oppression." 

His  father,  a  Pullman  car  waiter  and  later 


a  steward  at  a  Chesapeake  Bay  country  club, 
set  the  pattern  for  the  course  that  would 
make  him  a  legal  giant  of  his  generation, 
teaching  his  son  to  argue,  to  prove  every 
statement  he  made  and  challenging  his  logic 
on  very  point. 

Rebuffed  by  the  all-white  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School,  Marshall  enrolled  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington.  He 
graduated  in  1934  at  the  top  of  his  class  and 
within  a  year  had  won  a  case  to  force  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  accept  its  first 
black  law  student. 

Marshall  had  the  foresight  to  realize  jhat 
winning  in  the  court  of  law  was  not  enough 
— that  civil  rights  cases  must  also  be  wo$  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion. 

By  the  time  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son named  Marshall  to  the  S  upreme  Court  in 
1967  after  a  week  of  ghetto  rioting,  Marshall 
had  amassed  a  record  of  29  successful  deci- 
sions in  32  civil  rights  cases  he  argued 
before  the  court. 

As  a  Supreme  Court  justice  for  the  next 
24  years,  Marshall  defended  the  First 
Amendment's  religious  freedoms. 
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His  record  was  consistent:  supporting  the 
rights  of  individuals,  siding  with  minorities, 
favoring  affirmative  action  and  supporting 
abortion  rights.  The  death  penalty,  he  be- 
lieved, was  immoral  in  principle  and  dis- 
criminatory in  application  and  he  main- 
tained that  view  despite  the  fact  he  was 
badly  outnumbered  on  the  court. 

"On  something  like  that,  you  can't 
give  up  and  you  can't  compromise," 
he  said  in  1983.  "It's  so  morally  cor- 
rect." 

In  recent  years,  angered  by  actions 
of  the  former  Reagan  administration 
and  others  which  threatened  to  over- 
turn the  hard-fought  civil  rights,  Mar- 
shall urged  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  vigi- 
lant against  racism. 

Like  that  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr., 
the  vision  of 
Thurgood  Marshall 
lights  the  way  for  all 
Americans. 

—  Jerry  Hames 
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Hope  and  challenge,  seen  through  friends'  eyes 


in 


We  are  deep  in  Lent,  and  have  turned  down  the 
^\  volume  of  the  outer  so  the  inner  may  become  more 
£  audible.  It  is  a  time  for  reflection,  in  the  sense  of 
|A  contemplation  and  meditation. 

There  is  another  definition  for  reflection ,  meaning 
the  image  we  catch  of  ourselves  as  we  walk  past  a  store 
window,  or  the  likeness  we  study  in  a  mirror.  In 
February  our  church  was  greatly  blessed  by  being 
given  this  latter  kind  of  reflection  of  who  we  are.  It  was 
a  clear  reflection,  and  true,  as  the  mirror  was  held  by  the 
steady  and  loving  hands  of  our  mission  partners  from 
around  the  globe. 

I  know  the  Partners  in  Mission  Consultation  is  reported 
on  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Episcopal  Life  and  I  commend 
the  report  to  you.  Our  mission  partners  visited  19  of  our 
dioceses  in  all  nine  provinces.  They  looked  at  us  with  their 
outereyes,  and  also  their  inner  eyes.  Then,  they  held  amirror 
before  us,  so  we  could  see  ourselves  more  plainly.  Now  that 
they  have  returned  to  their  homes,  it  is  our  task  to  reflect  on 
what  they  have  shown  us. 

We  may  rejoice  that  much  of  what  our  partners  saw  is 
very  good  indeed.  Wonderful  things  are  happening  all 
around  our  church  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Among  other  gifts, 
our  partners  have  affirmed  us  for  our  spirituality,  our  open- 
ness to  criticism,  our  energy,  our  creativity,  our  willingness 
to  take  risks,  our  concern  for  others  —  both  locally  and 
abroad  —  and  our  courage. 

Some  of  what  they  have  seen  challenges  us.  Many  areas 
have  been  suggested  for  focusing  our  efforts,  some  of  which 
I  file  by  title:  ecumenical  action  on  the  local  level,  education 


for  lay  ministry  in  our  daily  places,  support  and  continuing 
education  for  clergy,  an  attention  to  our  structures,  to 
multicultural  ministry,  to  our  identity  and  communications, 
communications,  and  communications. 

I  particularly  want  to  share  with  you  two  of  their  obser- 
vations that  have  helped  me  reflect  on  the  nature  of  our 
ministry.  First,  some  partners  wondered  if  we  are  an  "issue- 
driven  church."  This  notion  made  me  uncomfortable.  "Is- 
sue-driven" has  a  sense  of  ungroundedness  about  it,  as  if  we 
respond  first  to  one  concern  and  then  another  with  nothing 
holding  it  all  together. 

Then,  I  reflected  further.  I  believe  the  "driven"  part  is  just 
right.  We  are  driven,  and  we  do  address  issues.  However, 
we  are  driven  not  by  issues  but  by  nothing  less  than  the 
imperatives  of  the  gospel.  We  are  pressed  forward  to  be  the 
feet  and  hands  of  the  cosmic  Christ. 

In  so  doing,  the  issues  present  themselves  —  in  the  form 
of  li  ving  persons,  our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  cannot  ignore 
them.  We  cannot  pretend  that  racism,  sexism,  classism, 
clericalism,  parochialism,  hunger,  homelessness,  hopeless- 
ness and  on  and  on  don 't  exist.  Faithfulness  requires  that  we 
meet  people,  and  therefore  respond  to  their  needs  and  pain, 
as  Christ  would  have  us  do. 

Our  partners  also  observed  that,  in  an  age  when  we  might 
find  comfort  in  clear  and  certain  answers,  instead  we  em- 
brace pluralism  and  allow  for  ambiguity.  They  commend  us 
for  the  courage  of  that  very  Anglican  choice,  untidy  and 
chaotic  as  that  makes  our  life  together.  At  the  same  time, 
they  challenged  us  to  make  plain  for  all  to  see  that  our 
actions  are  informed  by  good  biblical  theology .  It  is  my  deep 


sense  that  we  must  address  this  challenge. 

Our  time  of  sharing  with  our  partners  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  that  sharing  and  partnership  are  at  the  heart  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  Parishes  are  in  partnership  with 
one  another  and  their  dioceses.  Dioceses  are  in  partnership 
with  one  another,  with  provinces  and  with  the  larger  church. 
The  Episcopal  Church  is  in  partnership  with  other  Angli- 
cans and  the  Body  of  Christ.  Our  connectedness  in  Christ 
gives  us  all  hope  and  strength  to  carry  out  our  common 
mission. 

Our  partners  have  given  us  a  reflection  of  ourselves  and 
much  to  ponder  as  we  craft  a  vision  of  our  future.  With  love 
and  encouragement  they  have  shown  us  how  they  see  us  so 
we  might  begin  to  become  who  we  are  called  to  be.  Now,  it 
is  up  to  us  to  use  their  reflection  to  do  some  reflecting  of  our 
own,  and  some  planning  for  a  future  filled  with  hope  and 
promise. 

We  will  not  get  there  immediately.  The  Partners  in 
Mission  Consultation  is  a  process  that  only  began  with  the 
visit.  I  am  personally  committed  to  see  that  the  consultation 
bears  fruit,  and  that  we  move  into  the  challenge  of  the  bright 
future  that  we  now  glimpse. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  our  opportunity  to  become  together  who 
God  calls  us  to  be. 

Faithfully, 


Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 


Enjoy  It... 
Together 

St.  ]ames  Place  Keeps 
Couples  Together 
Longer...  Happier... 
Healthier... 

Walking  the  beautiful  grounds,  a  picturesque  view  from  your  patio, 
peaceful  moments  together  on  the  thatched  roof  pier  overlooking  the 
serene  lake,  St.  James  Place  is  great  for  couples. 

Home  in  the  privacy  of  your  comfortable  apartment.  Time  to  relive 
wonderful  memories.  Time  to  make  new  ones. 

Continue  your  good  life  at  St.  lames  Place,  while  you  can  enjoy  together 
all  that  its  better  retirement  lifestyle  affords.  Leave  the  drudgeries  of 
cooking  and  house  upkeep  to  us.  Have  more  time  for  travel.  Enjoy  good 
meals  together  with  friends. 

The  St.  lames  Place  lifestyle  helps  you  stay  active  and  independent  But, 
if  either  should  need  assistance,  or  nursing  home  care,  that,  too,  is  just 
steps  away.  You're  never  separated. 

Make  the  move  to  St.  lames  Place  together,  now,  so  the  other  will  never 
be  left  to  cope  alone.  Establish  yourselves  together  so  that,  whatever  the 
future  holds,  you  will  always  have  a  good,  safe  home. 

Keeping  couples  together  longer...  happier. ..healthier...  in  the  privacy  of 
their  apartments  is  at  the  heart  of  St.  lames  Place's  retirement  community. 


Call  769-1407  for  your  special 
tour  appointment...  together. 


James  Place 
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The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer 

The  Seabury  Editions  are  finely  crafted 
in  a  wide  variety  of  bindings  and  sizes 

Ideal  for  Easter,  confirmation,  weddings,  and  all  gift-giving 
occasions,  the  deluxe  leather  editions  feature  gilt-edges, 
parchment  certificate  pages,  quality  feather-light  paper,  and 
four  ribbon  markers  in  liturgical  colors.  Sturdy  and  practi- 
cal, the  economy  editions  are  perfect  for  classroom  and  pew. 
Priced  from  $7.95  to  $42.95 

Available  from  your  local  bookstore  or  call  1-800-328-5125  for  a  free 
catalog.  Or  write  to  Harper  San  Francisco,  Torch  Order  Department, 
1160  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1-1213. 

£>  HarperSanFrancisco 
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Church  is  partner  to  Uganda  AIDS  Project 


Your  publication  of  Gene  Robinson's 
moving  account  of  the  Church  of  Uganda's 
heroic  struggle  with  the  AIDS  epidemic  is 
appreciated  (January).  But  your  article  did 
not  mention  the  Episcopal  Church's  part- 
nership with  their  6  million  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Ugandan  AIDS  Project. 

Founded  in  1991bytheRev.  JohnLathrop 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Ugandan  AIDS  Project 
raised  over  $700,000  in  the  past  year  to 
create  an  educational  and  pastoral  response. 

The  project  focuses  on  three  aspects  of 
the  crisis:  AIDS  education,  the  care  of 
200,000  orphans  caused  by  the  AIDS-re- 
lated  deaths  of  parents,  and  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  dying. 

The  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  awarded  the  project 
a  $340,000  contract  to  train  100  clergy  and 
youth  leaders  in  AIDS  education  and  behav- 
ior modification.  These  leaders,  in  turn,  will 
train  others  and  distribute  2  million  condoms 
in  mis  pilot  program. 

In  conjunction  with  UNICEF,  an  AIDS 
education  program  will  be  designed  for  the 
36,000  members  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Bri- 
gade to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
infected.  This  5-  to  15-year-old  group  is  still 
largely  AIDS  free,  and  the  program  could  be 
applied  to  the  500,000  young  people  through- 
out the  Church  of  Uganda. 

As  an  alternative  to  placing  orphans  in 
institutions,  the  project  works  with  African 
Team  Ministries  to  support  grandparents 
and  family  members  to  care  for  orphaned 
children.  For  $200  to  $300  each  year,  an 
orphan  can  be  clothed,  fed  and  educated 
with  a  family  or  tribal  community. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief,  we  re- 
cently sent  $25,000  in  medical  supplies  to 
church-based  AIDS  programs  in  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  With  only  one  doctor  for 
every  34,000  people  in  Uganda,  there  is 
need  to  build  medical  expertise  and  develop 
linkages  with  American  medical  schools. 

Our  quarterly  newsletter,  The  Drum,  and 
a  video  is  available  to  your  readers  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  growing  and  vital  part- 
nership between  American  and  African 
Anglicans.  Call  8 1 8-795-7990  or  write:  The 
Ugandan  AIDS  Project,  898  N.  Fair  Oaks 
Ave.,  Suite  A,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91103. 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Ogle 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Arguments  that  support 
bishop's  election  flawed 

There  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  arguments 
that  support  of  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Jack 
Iker  as  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Fort  Worth. 

I  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  the 
church  should  strive  for  tolerance  and  com- 
prehensiveness and  that  it  must  for  its  own 
health  encourage  discussion  among  those 
who  hold  disparate  views.  It  must  also  em- 
brace those  who  hold  minority  opinions  and 
engage  them  in  dialogue. 

But  it  must  not  allow  the  establishment  of 
an  authority  that  excludes  people  from  full 
participation  when  those  persons  have  no- 
where else  to  turn. 

Mr.  Beer,  as  the  current  rector  of  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  free  to 
oppose  the  ordination  of  women,  has  the 
liberty  to  deny  any  ordained  female  priest 
the  right  to  celebrate  at  its  altar,  and  can 
draw  around  himself  a  like-minded  group  of 
parishioners. 

Those  who  do  not  share  his  convictions 
are  able,  with  minimum  inconvenience,  to 
find  some  other  parish  where  the  priest 


holds  different  views.  The  two  parishes  can 
remain  in  communion  with  each  other 
through  the  diocesan  structure,  and  their 
differences  can  be  debated.  This  is  unity 
with  diversity. 

When  Mr.  Iker  is  consecrated,  however, 
the  situation  is  altered  if  he  maintains  his 
position  that  no  female  priest  may  function 
under  him.  A  congregation  that  chooses  to 
call  as  its  rector  a  woman  who  has  been  duly 
ordained  in  another  diocese  would  be  denied 
that  privilege. 

A  female  ordained  priest  who  moves  to 
the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth  for  reasons  of 
secular  employment  or  family  commitments 
will  also  be  inhibited.  And  in  these  cases, 
there  is  no  recourse,  no  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic bishop,  within  reasonable  distance. 

Tolerance  and  inclusiveness  are  not  le- 
gitimate support  for  a  vote  to  enthrone  Mr. 
Iker  as  coadjutor  of  Fort  Worth. 

John  S.  McAnally 
Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Writer  lauds  call  for  unity 
over  Fort  Worth  election 

I  commend  you  for  publishing  Bishop 
John  M.  Krumm's  letter  (January)  warning 
of  irreparable  damage  to  the  church  if  dioc- 
esan standing  committees  did  not  concur 
with  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Jack  Iker,  coad- 
jutor bishop-elect  of  the  Diocese  of  Forth 
Worth. 

As  Bishop  Krumm  knows,  I  differ  with 
him  on  a  number  of  theological  issues  but, 
like  many  others  in  the  Diocese  of  Los  An- 
geles, I  hold  tremendous  respect  for  his 
scholarship,  service  to  the  church  and,  most 
of  all,  for  his  integrity. 

He  has  rendered  an  expression  of  unity  to 
the  growing  disunity  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  want  to  commend  also  the  letter  by  Bishop 
Alexander  D.  Stewart  in  the  Living  Church 
(Jan.  18  issue). 

Bishops  Krumm  and  Stewart  express  what 
a  great  many  of  us,  both  clergy  and  laity,  feel 
about  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  leave,  and 
to  which  we  will  give  our  last  breath. 

Canon  Harold  G.  Hultgren 
Lucerne  Valley,  Calif. 

Traditionalists  become 
church's  true  outcasts 

Our  House  of  Bishops  has  declared  that 
those  opposed  to  women's  ordination  hold  a 
recognized  position  in  the  church.  The  An- 
glican Communion's  Commission  on  Com- 
munion and  Women  in  the  Episcopate 
(Eames  Commission)  has  declared  that  the 
position  of  opponents  to  women's  ordina- 
tion is  legitimate  within  Anglicanism.  The 
Episcopal  Church's  bishops  ratified  this 
understanding  at  their  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1989. 

We  are  told  that  the  church  is  inclusive 
and  not  exclusive,  that  there  are  to  be  no 
outcasts.  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  problem 
with  giving  consents  for  consecration  of  the 
Rev.  Jack  Iker,  a  worthy  traditional  priest, 
duly  elected  to  be  bishop  coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Fort  Worth? 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  consecration 
of  a  woman  (Jane  Holmes  Dixon,  suffragan 
bishop  of  Washington)  who  declared  in  ad- 
vance that  she  is  open  to  ordaining  practic- 
ing homosexual  persons,  notwithstanding 
the  church's  current  position  not  to  do  so. 

Consents  were  speedily  given  for  her  to 
proceed  with  consecration.  Why  was  that? 
Where  was  the  outcry? 


The  truth  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a 
place  for  almost  any  deviant  belief  and 
practice;  butas  for  traditionalists,  there  is  no 
room  in  the  inn. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  those  in  control 
of  the  church  are  resolved  that  never  again 
shall  a  traditional  priest  be  consecrated. 
They  appear  to  be,  in  fact  and  practice, 
outcasts. 

The  Rev.  Ferdinand  D.  Saunders 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Link  between  violence 
and  injustice  questioned 

Your  editorial,  "We  must  prevent  vio- 
lence by  uprooting  its  causes,"  (January) 
was  informative  and  timely.  One  concern 
that  I  have,  however,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween so-called  "root  causes"  and  violence. 

That  a  person  may  be  discriminated 
against,  be  held  captive  economically,  or  be 
different  by  living  in  public  housing  or  by 
color  of  skin,  does  not  qualify  any  such 
adversity  as  a  cause  of  violence.  That  suc- 
cession or  contiguity  of  injustices  is  appar- 
ent when  violence  takes  place  is  inarguable 
and  observable. 

Still,  there  are  plenty  of  people  the  world 
over  who  suffer  indignity  and  who  do  not 
react  violently.  Cause  and  effect  are  not 
only  nondemonstrable,  but  dangerous  to 
posit  as  such  explication  can  be  used  to 
justify  violence. 

Jesus  Christ,  Mohandas  Gandhi  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  for  example,  did  not 
use  such  justification  as  they  saw  violence 
for  what  it  was:  self-indulgent,  counter  pro- 
ductive and  a  chimera. 

It  is  time  to  heal  this  nation  and  redress 
the  evils  perpetrated  against  our  neighbors 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  Pat  B  uchanans  among 
us.  It  is  also  time  for  the  violence  to  go. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  situation  told  about 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  when  he  joined 
the  Nixon  administration.  He  received  a 
telephone  call  from  an  Indiana  mayor  who 
stated  that  unless  massive  funds  were  forth- 
coming, his  city  would  burn. 

Moynihan  supposedly  replied,  "If  that 
be  the  case,  so  be  it.  Federal  money  will  only 
be  sent  to  cities  which  do  not  burn  and 
which  generate  leadership  to  show  that  the 
people  care  about  themselves  and  do  not 
obscure  the  many  issues  with  violence." 

Three  months  or  so  later,  when  no  burn- 
ing in  that  city  had  taken  place,  the  mayor 
reportedly  called  Moynihan  to  ask,  "How 
are  we  doing,"  and  "Can  we  have  some  of 
that  money  now?" 

Creating  the  beginnings  of  a  countercul- 
ture of  toleration  and  plurality  could  be 
wonderful  goals  for  the  church  both  nation- 
ally and  locally.  When  outside  voices  are 
thrust  upon  the  church,  perhaps  our  leader- 
ship will  begin  to  heed  the  admonition  of  the 
youth  worker  from  San  Francisco  in  your 
article. 

As  you  are  such  a  national  leader  (like  it 
or  not),  I  urge  that  you  consider  unbundling 
violence  and  lack  of  social  justice,  and  that 
we  all  do  something,  especially  loyally, 
about  both. 

Dr.  James  McMahon 
Westfield,  N  J. 

Government,  not  sanctions, 
blamed  for  Cuba's  plight 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  Bishop 
Antonio  Ramos  in  advocating  the  lifting  of 
economic  sanctions  against  Cuba  (Forum, 
January),  the  quality  of  life  there  has  been 
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debased.  There  has  been  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic regression,  even  though  positive  al- 
lowances can  be  made  here  and  there. 

Whatever  one  may  think  about  the  U.S. 
embargo,  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  Cubans  is  due  to  a  system  of 
government  which  does  not  work  and  whose 
philosophy  is  wrong. 

Bishop  Jose  A.  Gonzalez 
North  Bergen,  N  J. 

(Bishop  Jose  Gonzalez  was  bishop  of 
Cuba  from  1967  to  1982.) 

Evangelism  article 
dominated  by  clergy 

The  headline  "Lay-led  groups  build  evan- 
gelism foundation"  (January)  caught  my 
eye,  but  die  article  left  me  feeling  discour- 
aged once  again.  Your  article  quotes  seven 
persons,  six  clergy  and  one  lay  person. 

I  have  been  reading  these  types  of  articles 
for  years.  Almost  all  have  the  same  major 
problem  —  those  discussing  the  issues  are 
almost  always  clergy  who  come  from  what 
some  call  the  "paid  Christian"  orientation. 
Their  concerns,  hopes  and  goals  come  from 
their  life's  work  —  to  provide  the  sacra- 
ments for  all  the  faithful. 

Lay  people  come  from  different  orienta- 
tions, with  different  concerns,  hopes  and 
goals.  The  two  may  meet  in  some  areas,  but 
not  in  many  others.  If  lay  members  of  the 
church  are  to  be  empowered,  the  clergy 
must  let  them  speak  of  their  concerns. 

I  believe  the  decline  in  church  member- 
ship is  greater  than  many  realize.  Many 
people  attend  church  only  to  receive  the 
sacraments.  They  say,  "The  concerns  of  our 
life  are  not  answered  by  the  institutional 
church,  therefore  we  will  look  elsewhere." 

When  will  the  clergy  listen  and  take 
action  to  empower  lay  members?  That  will 
not  be  done  by  holding  conferences,  with 
clergy  making  pronouncements  about  what 
they  want  to  see  done. 

Gene  Wekall 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

God  never  excluded  me 
because  of  my  gender 

Under  January '  s  front-page  photo  of  Jane 
Holmes  Dixon,  the  newly  consecrated 
suffragan  bishop  of  Washington,  D.C.,  she 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  am  a  symbol  of  the 
inclusiveness  of  God."  The  statement  im- 
plies that,  before  her  consecration,  God  was 
not  inclusive. 

I  have  never  felt  excluded  from  God's 
love  or  his  guidance  because  of  my  gender. 
Nor  did  I  ever  feel  that  gender  excluded  me 
from  many  years  of  service  to  the  church, 
fulfilling  the  myriad  roles  women  have  al- 
ways provided  —  to  fund,  teach,  offer  sup- 
port and  evangelize. 

For  centuries  before  this  one,  women 
have  been  proud  to  accept  "sisterhood"  with 
Mary  as  a  "handmaiden  of  the  Lord,"  whether 
or  not  we  wore  ecclesiastical  garb. 

Doreen  T.  Hansbun 
Cape  Coral,  Fla. 
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AS  I  SEE  IT 


Episcopal  collar  too  tight  for  young,  gifted  blacks 


By  Robert  E.  Hood 

The  history  of  blacks 
in  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  celebrated  last  year 
when  Philadelphia' s  S  t. 
Thomas  Episcopal 
Church,  the  congrega- 
tion founded  by 
Absalom  Jones,  the 
church's  first  black  priest,  observed  its  bi- 
centennial. 

Yet,  despite  their  history  black  Episco- 
palians have  yet  to  break  the  racial  caste 
system  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Even  though 
the  doors  to  the  priesthood  have  been  opened 
to  women,  the  number  of  blacks  studying 
for  the  priesthood  has  remained  significandy 
unchanged  in  two  decades.  Black  priests  are 
scarce,  be  it  in  the  parish  ministry,  in  teach- 
ing, diocesan  bureaucracies,  chaplaincies, 
or  as  seminary  and  cathedral  deans. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  black  seminarians 
in  the  past  decade  has  declined.  Of  the 
12,000  clergy  in  the  church  today,  only  350 
are  black,  with  20  to  30  black  seminarians. 

This  stagnancy  in  the  growth  of  black 
leadership  brings  the  question  of  whether 
blacks,  particularly  the  young,  gifted  and 
imaginative,  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  "the  process"  toward  the  priesthood — a 
process  that  includes  not  only  the  patronage 
of  diocesan  commissions  on  ministry,  but 
models  of  ministerial  formation  and  cur- 
riculum taught  and  propagated  in  seminar- 
ies and  diocesan  theological  schools. 


Why  should  such  gifted  young  men  and 
women  be  encouraged  to  become  profes- 
sionals in  a  church  that  is  marginal  in  Ameri- 
can society  and  lacks  a  theological  and  cen- 
tered profile?  And  why  should  they  become 
professionals  in  a  black  Episcopal  Church 
that  is  even  more  marginalized  within  both 
the  larger  church  and  within  the  Afro- Ameri- 
can religious  community? 

The  enthusiasm  in  the  present-day  church 
about  a  racially  diverse  ministry  is  exacdy 
that  —  a  recent  acquisition  that  eventually 
reached  even  the  South  after  pressure  from 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  church  groups, 
such  as  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural 
and  Racial  Unity  and,  more  recendy,  the 
Union  of  Black  Episcopalians. 

What  awaits  young,  gifted  blacks  who 
are  interested  in  leaping  hurdles  in  a  process 
that  is  controlled  by  diocesan  bishops  and 
commissions  on  ministry  who  are  account- 
able to  bishops  whose  nostalgia  about  their 
own  seminary  days  informs  their  expecta- 
tions of  modern-day  seminarians?  Such  nos- 
talgia makes  trivial  the  traditions  and  lega- 
cies of  young  blacks. 

Several  years  ago,  I  proposed  to  a  meet- 
ing of  black  seminarians  that  those  who 
were  convinced  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  an  appealing  message  to  blacks  should 
write  an  apologetic  that  could  be  used  to 
encourage  and  recruit  young  blacks  for  the 
priesthood. 

No  such  statement  was  ever  written,  or  if 
written,  was  never  publicized.  It  appears 


that  black  seminarians  were  either 
unconvinced,  or  had  not  thought  deeply 
enough  about  why  promising,  young  blacks 
ought  to  seek  ordination. 

If  blacks  become  so  persuaded  to  enter  an 
Episcopal  seminary,  there  they  will  generally 
find  professors  and  curriculums  identified 
more  with  models  and  legacies  inherited  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  American 
colonial  experience  than  with  the  American 
historical  and  religious  traditions,  including 
black  traditions.  Most  of  our  seminaries  teach 
a  spirituality  that  relies  on  foundations  that 
are  embedded  in  Greco-Latin  traditions, 
Western  Catholic  traditions,  or  traditional 
Church  of  England  models  and  texts. 

African-American  or  Afro-Caribbean 
spiritual  traditions  are  neglected.  Seldom  if 
ever,  except  on  Absalom  Jones  Day  in  Feb- 
ruary or  with  the  occasional  black  preacher, 
will  young,  gifted  blacks  find  teachings, 
texts,  or  models  from  their  own  religious 
legacy  that  engage  white  faculty  members, 
students,  or  the  curriculum. 

In  seminary,  blacks  are  expected  to  be- 
come honorary  whites  in  spirituality,  or,  at 
best,  pygmy  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
in  blackface.  Why  should  young,  gifted, 
imaginative  blacks  be  encouraged  or  co- 
erced, as  some  bishops  and  commissions  do, 
to  go  to  an  Episcopal  seminary  and  submit 
their  minds  to  an  institutional  marginalization 
embedded  in  the  very  fabric  and  intellectual 
and  theological  offerings  of  the  deans  and 
the  professors? 


Young,  gifted  blacks  would  be  better  off 
at  a  good  ecumenical  seminary  or  university 
divinity  school  with  a  critical  mass  of  black 
students  and  a  black  faculty,  then  attend  an 
Episcopal  seminary  as  a  kind  of  Anglican 
finishing  school. 

What  awaits  blacks  even  if  they  play  by 
the  rules,  attend  an  Episcopal  seminary  and 
become  ordained?  They  encounter  a  more 
insidious,  hidden  factor  —  the  so-called 
"glass  ceiling,"  discovered  by  both  blacks 
and  women  in  the  corporate  world. 

Predetermined  factors  are  at  work  to  deny 
black  parish  clergy  the  opportunity  to  as- 
cend the  career  ladder  at  the  same  pace  as 
white  clergy,  male  and  female,  and  to  earn 
the  same  salary  and  make  the  same  advance- 
ment. 

Strangely,  this  does  not  affect  white 
women  priests;  in  fact,  many  have  advanced 
in  the  career  path  over  black  clergy.  Why 
should  gifted,  young  blacks  be  asked  to  con- 
sider ordination  in  the  face  of  such  barriers? 

Some  will  no  doubt  respond  that  the  pro- 
fessional ministry  should  not  be  promoted  as 
a  professional  career.  That  may  be,  and  thus, 
young,  gifted,  imaginative  blacks  should 
continue  to  look  elsewhere  for  intellectual 
and  professional  challenges  and  growth  and 
not  to  Episcopal  priesthood  as  a  place  for 
spiritual  and  intellectual  fulfillment.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Hood,  Ph.D.,  is  profes- 
sor of  religion  and  director  of  African-Ameri- 
can Studies  at  Adelphi  University  in  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Two 
Masters 


The  Jesus  of  some 
sexuality  dialogues: 
"In  the  Gospel  sto- 
ries, Jesus  is  not 
shown  as  teaching  a 
sex  ethic.  He  did, 
however,  provide  a 
love  ethic."  — Hu- 
man Sexuality:  A 
Christian  Perspec- 
tive, p.  44.  (Empha- 
sis in  the  original.) 


The  Jesus  of  Holy  Scripture: 

"For  out  of  the  heart  come  evil  thoughts,  murder,  adultery, 
sexual  immorality,  theft,  false  testimony,  slander."  —  Mark 
15:19 

"Neither  do  I  condemn  you  .  .  .  Now  go  and  leave  your  life 
of  sin."  —  John  8:11 
The  choice  is  yours. 
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Traditionalist  church 
elects  bishops  by  fax 

They  may  be  traditionalists,  but  mem- 
bers of  a  new  denomination  formed  in  a  split 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  have  used  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  method  to  elect  two 
suffragan  bishops:  fax  machines. 

The  group's  top  leader, Presiding  Bishop 
A.  Donald  Da  vies,  who  heads  the  Episcopal 
Missionary  Church  out  of  his  offices  in 
Aiken,  S.C.,  said  the  two  suffragans,  or 
assistant  bishops,  are  the  Rev.  Patrick  A. 
Murphy,  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in 
Houston ,  and  the  Re  v .  Leo  J .  Combes,  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

Davies  also  announced  the  election  of  a 
coadj  utor  bishop ,  the  Rev .  Herbert  M.  Groce 
Jr.  of  Matawan,  NJ.,  who  will  succeed 
Davies  when  he  retires.  Groce,  who  was 


unanimously  elected  at  the  church's  first 
convention  last  November,  is  rector  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  Church  and  formerly 
served  as  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
Harlem,  N.Y.  All  three  had  previously  left 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Murphy  and  Combes  were  elected  from 
a  slate  of  six.  "The  vestry  of  each  parish 
voted  and  then  the  clergy  voted  separately 
and  that  took  forever  "  Davies  said. 

The  ballots  were  sent  in  by  fax  with  a 
registered  letter  to  verify  their  authenticity. 

The  Episcopal  Missionary  Church  grew 
out  of  the  Missionary  Diocese  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, which  in  November  broke  with  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  new  bishops  will  be  consecrated 
March  25  in  Oklahoma  City.  Davies  said  at 
least  three  consecrators  will  be  active  bish- 
ops in  the  Anglican  Communion.  He  would 
not  say  if  any  might  be  active  Episcopal 
bishops.  ■ 

Episcopal  Life,  Religious  News  Service. 
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England's  bishops  try  to  reassure  conservatives 


The  Church  of  England's  bishops  have 
reassured  those  opposed  to  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  priesthood  that  they  will  still 
have  a  place  in  the  church. 

"The  majority  of  bishops,  like  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  voted  throughout  the  syn- 
odical  structure,  welcome  the  synod's  deci- 
sion and  look  forward  to  new  gifts  which  the 
ministry  ot  women  priests  will  bring  to  the 
life  of  the  church,'  the  House  of  Bishops 
Jan.  14  statement  said. 

The  bishops  proposed  the  appointment 
of  three  traveling  bishops  who  would  minis- 
ter to  opponents  of  women  priests  in  dio- 
ceses where  the  assigned  bishop  is  a  sup- 
porter. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  allows  diocesan 
bishops  to  choose  bishops  within  or  outside 
their  dioceses  to  minister  to  traditionalists 
opposed  to  women  priests. 

"What  we  wanted  was  guarantees  to  our 
integrity,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Broadhurst, 
chairman  of  Forward  in  Faith,  a  church 
organization  that  opposes  women  priests. 
The  proposal,  he  said,  "depends  upon  trust." 

"Can  we  really  trust  that  every  diocesan 
bishop  will  continue  to  treat  equally  people 
like  me  and  my  constituency  with  those  who 
support  women  priests?" 

The  traveling  bishops,  already  tagged 
with  the  nicknames  "roving"  or  "flying' 
bishops,  would  be  based  in  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  dioceses  of  the  two  highest-rank- 
ing clerics  in  the  church. 

The  bishops'  statement  acknowledged 
the  continuing  opposition  and  said  the  "ques- 
tion of  women's  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood is  being  tested"  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and  the  universal  church.  Those 


who  hold  views  opposed  to  the  ordination  of 
women  will  "remain  valued  and  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  family." 

The  statement  pleaded  for  openness 
among  those  with  differing  views.  "At  the 
same  time  as  we  affirm  that  differing  views 
about  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priest- 
hood can  continue  to  be  held  with  integrity 
within  the  Church  of  England,  we  encour- 
age a  willingness  on  the  part  ot  all  to  listen 
with  respect  to  the  views  ot  those  from 
whom  they  differ  and  to  afford  a  recognition 
of  the  value  and  integrity  of  each  other's 
position  within  the  church." 

The  bishops  said  they  were  determined 
to  keep  the  process  of  selection  for  ordina- 
tion "fair,  open  and  welcoming  to  different 
shades  of  opinion."  The  process  "should  not 
discriminate  between  candidates  on  the 
ground  of  their  views  about  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  priesthood." 

Meanwhile,  Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  cleric  in  England, 
said  that  he  is  "listening  carefully"  to  sug- 
gestions that  a  Roman  Catholic  enclave  be 
created  for  conservatives  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  dissent  from  its  decision  to 
ordain  women. 

The  proposal,  promoted  by  Anglican  tra- 
ditionalists, would  allow  disaffected  Angli- 
cans to  become  Roman  Catholics  while  re- 
taining many  of  their  own  liturgical  cus- 
toms. 

"I  for  my  part  have  been  listening  care- 
fully to  the  ideas  and  proposals  being  made 
to  me  by  certain  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  Hume  said.  ■ 

Based  on  reports  from  Episcopal  News 
Service  and  Religious  News  Service. 
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The  Most  Rev.  Edmond  L.  Browning 

Please  make  a  generous  gift  to  The  Episcopal 
Legacy  Fund  Yout  check  can  be  made 
payable  to  D&FMS/Episcopal  Legacy  Fund 
and  mailed  to  Treasurer,  Legacy  Fund, 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  815  Second  Ave., 
NYC  1 001 7.  Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible 
to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.  For  informa- 
tion (212)  922-5127  or  51 16. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

 I  would  like  to  host  or  sponsor  a  "Legacy  1000"  fundraiser  to 

support  The  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund.  Please  send  me  fundraising 
ideas  for  individuals,  groups  or  parishes.  "Legacy  1000"  means 
1 ,000  events  across  the  country  —  ideally  to  be  held  between  January 
and  April  1993  —  to  raise  $1 ,000  each  for  a  $1  million  goal 
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Cathedral 
helps  youth 
start  on  a  path 
of  service 

By  Rachel  Roberson 

Jacob  George,  22,  knew  he  could  not  go 
to  seminary  after  he  graduated  from  college 
last  July  so  he  decided  to  spend  this  year 
volunteering  full  time  at  the  Sasha  Bruce 
House  for  homeless  and  runaway  youths  in 
Washington. 

Sasha  Bruce  House  offers  a  two-week 
residential  program  for  teenagers  age  13  to 
18.  George  is  the  after-care  director  and 
organizes  activities  for  the  young  people 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  live-in 
program. 

"The  best  thing  about  the  job  is  working 
with  the  kids,  and  showing  them  that  there's 
so  much  more  out  there  for  them,"  George 
said.  "It' s  really  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
focus  on  Christian  service." 

George  got  the  job  through  the  National 
Cathedral  Volunteer  Service  Program,  which 
offers  six  young  adults,  age  20-25,  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  a  year  in  the  capital 
volunteering  at  local  social  service  agen- 
cies. 

The  cathedral  program  focuses  on  ser- 
vice and  Christian  community.  Participants 
live  in  a  house  across  the  street  from  the 
cathedral  and  are  expected  to  eat  and  pray 
together  at  least  six  times  a  week.  Their 


Jacob  George,  in  hat,  works  with  homeless  youths 
in  Washington. 

volunteer  jobs  take  them  to  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  emphasis  on  fellowship  has  brought 
this  year's  group  together  despite  different 
backgrounds  and  points  of  view. 

"It's  been  interesting  and  challenging," 
said  Bryan  Harter,  23,  who  works  at  a  senior 
center  in  southeast  Washington.  "We  all 
have  different  ideas  about  religion  and  poli- 
tics, but  there's  a  lot  of  support.  It's  good  to 
come  home  to  a  house  full  of  people." 

The  National  Cathedral  also  provides 
health  insurance,  a  food  allowance  and  a 
small  stipend.  The  group  pools  food  money 


photo/PAUL  CONKLIN 


"Barbara  Crafton's  essays 
are  everyone's  heirlooms... 

The  weave  of  our  lives  is  movingly  unwound,  ribbon  by 
ribbon,  until  our  hands  are  filled  with  rosiness  and  rue. 
Upon  small  moments  large  mercies  are  shed." 
— Cynthia  Ozick 

"A  lovely  book... 

honest,  funny, 
sad... impossible 
to  put  down." 
— Madeleine 
L'Engle 


and  shares  cooking 
responsibilities. 

"We  have  really 
great  dinners  and 
manage  to  spend 
about  $19  for  six 
people,"  said  Gail 
Longton.  23.  "We've 
talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  simple 
living." 

This  year  Long- 
ton,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, is  working 
at  St.  Mary 's  Court,  a 
low-income  apart- 
ment complex  for  se- 
nior citizens.  Her  du- 
ties include  every- 
thing from  secretarial 
work  to  emceeing 
birthday  parties  and 
planning  activities. 

Although  sheisn't 
sure  what  she  wants 
to  do  after  this  year, 
Longton  is  thinking 
about  continuing  her 
work  with  seniors. 
"F  ve  enjoyed  it  so  much,"  she  said.  "f  ve 
definitely  thought  about  doing  something 
like  St.  Mary's  in  the  future." 

Staff  from  St.  Mary's  and  the  other  agen- 
cies interview  the  cathedral  volunteers  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  the  program  in 
August.  The  Rev.  Canon  Carole  Crumley, 
volunteer  program  director  at  the  cathedral, 
works  with  job  supervisors  and  the  volun- 
teers to  find  the  best  matches. 

"We  set  goals  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  about  what  we  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  year,"  said  Kathryn  Haug,  23.  "Then  we 
looked  at  the  different  organizations." 

Haug,  who  lives  in  Cincinnati,  wanted  to 
work  with  children,  but  made  the  best  of 
what  was  available  by  becoming 
intergenerational  coordinator  at  an  organi- 
zation for  senior  citizens  known  as  Indepen- 
dence, Opportunities  and  a  Network  for  the 
Aging.  Haug  works  with  25  schools  and 
universities  in  the  Washington  area  who 
visit  IONA  participants. 

"I  like  it  a  lot,"  she  said.  "It's  an  on-going 
learning  process  to  see  how  fostering  rela- 
tionships between  the  generations  can  ben- 
efit both." 

The  volunteer  program  began  in  1984 
when  Crumley,  then  a  new  staff  member, 
was  asked  to  come  up  with  a  service  pro- 
gram for  young  adults. 

"The  cathedral  chapter  wanted  to  work  to 
instill  values  of  voluntarism  in  this  age  group, 
in  this  time  of  transition,"  said  Crumley. 


Crumley  re- 
ceives 30  to  50 
applications  a 
year  and  invites 
about  15  appli- 
cants to  Wash- 
ington for  a  per- 
sonal interview. 
Six  are  chosen. 
Though  she  . 
hopes  to  attract  youths  from  every  ethnic 
community  in  the  church,  she  has  found  that 
difficult. 

"I  think  we  have  a  great  respect  for  diver- 
sity and  would  welcome  that  diversity  in  this 
group.  We  have  had  Native  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  but  we  have  had 
minimal  participation  from  African-Ameri- 
can, Spanish-speaking  or  other  ethnic  groups. 
We  would  really  welcome  it." 

Crumley  believes  that  for  someone  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  the  service  sector,  the 
program  provides  an  opportunity  to  make 
important  connections.  "Many  of  our  young 
adults  do  have  job  offers  from  the  organiza- 
tions where  they're  serving  or  with  which 
they  make  contact  while  they  are  here,"  she 
said. 

"We  look  nationwide  for  people  who 
want  to  do  full-time  service  work,  live  in 
Christian  community  and  reflect  theologi- 
cally," Crumley  said.  "If  people  are  inter- 
ested in  those  three  things,  this  is  the  place  to 
look."  ■ 

Rachel  Roberson,  a  journalism  student  at 
Northwestern  U.,  is  youth  editor  of  Episcopal  Life. 


YOUTH  CALENDAR 


Province  1 

"A  Holy  City,  A  New  Jerusalem,"  the  1993 
provincial  youth  event,  will  be  held  March  26- 
28  at  Boston  High  School.  High  school  age 
youths  will  examine  issues  ofyoung  people  in 
urban  areas.  Contact  Rick  Harris  at  Camp 
Saint  Augustine,  980  Memorial  Drive, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138;  617-876-3037. 
Province  2 

Youth  Ministries  Network  plans  "pre-evenf 
for  all  young  people  and  adults  planning  to 
attend  1993  Episcopal  Youth  Event  in 
Massachusetts.  Pre-event  is  July  16-18  in 
Lawrenceville,  N.J.  Hosfs;Dioceses  of  Newark 
and  New  Jersey.  Cost:  $75.  Contact  Brad 
Moor,  Diocese  of  Newark,  24  Rector  St., 
Newark,.  N.J.  07102;  201-622-5886. 
Province  5 

Youth  ministries  network  sponsors  social  action 
project  in  Cleveland,  June  20-27.  Project  will 
give  young  people  a  chance  to  learn  realities  of 
urban  life,  social  systems  and  community 
issues  while  carrying  out  work  projects  at 
church-affiliated  social  service  agencies. 
Contact  the  Rev.  Altagracia  Perez,  65  Huron 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  60611;  312-751-4214. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  BOOK/RESOURCE  CENTER 

(Formerly  Seabury  Bookstore) 

New  Arrivals 

•  BCP  Pew  Edition  -  Black  or  Red      SALE  $8.95 

•  The  Passion  Books  (Set  to  Chant)  -  Ormonde  Plater 

•  Gospel  Readings  (NRSV)  -  Church  Hymnal  Corporation 

•  The  Book  of  Gospels  (NRSV)  -  St.  Mark's  Press 

•  In  Dialogue  With  Scripture  -  Episcopal  Church  Center 

•  No  Easy  Peace:  Liberating  Anglicanism  -  Ed.  Heyward  &  Phillips 

•  Redeeming  the  Time  -  Byron  D.  Stub) man 

•  She  Who  Is  -  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson 

•  God  For  Us  -  Catherine  LaCugna 
1993  Episcopal  Clerical  Directory!!! 

212-922-5106     212-922-5107     800-334-7626  Fax:212-661-1706 

Automatic  Credit  To  All  Religious  Institutions 
Same  Day  Shipment  Of  All  In-Stock  Items 
Visa/Mastercard/American  Express  Accepted 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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THE 

SEWING  ROOM 

UNCOMMON  REFLECTIONS 
ON  LIFE,  LOVE,  AND  WORK 

REV.  BARBARA  CAWTHORNE  CRAFTON 


VIKING  At  bookstores  now 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Church  gains  help 
to  speak  clearly 
on  ethical  issues 


The  Crisis  in  Moral  Teaching 

in  the  Episcopal  Church 
Edited  by  Timothy  F.  Sedgwick 

and  Philip  Turner 
Morehouse  Publishing,  159  pp.,  $11.95 

By  Sister  Catherine  Louise 

About  50  years  ago,  in  his  "Ethics," 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  wrote:  "Rarely,  per- 
haps, has  any  generation  shown  so  little 
interest  as  ours  does  in  any  kind  of  theoreti- 


cal or  systematic  ethics.  The  academic  ques- 
tion of  a  system  of  ethics  seems  to  be  of  all 
questions  the  most  superfluous.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  supposed 
ethical  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  pe- 
riod. On  the  contrary  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  our  period,  more  than  any  earlier  period 
in  the  history  of  the  West,  is  oppressed  by  a 
superabounding  reality  of  concrete  ethical 
problems." 

This  book,  "The  Crisis  in  Moral  Teach- 
ing in  the  Episcopal  Church,"  illustrates  the 
truth  of  Bonhoeffer's  statement  for  us  today. 
It  demonstrates  the  problem  we  have  with  an 
enormous  number  of  moral  dilemmas  and 
deals  with  six  concrete  problems,  all  of 
which  are  live  issues:  human  sexuality;  as- 
sisted reproduction;  abortion;  the  economic 
order;  war,  peace  and  the  use  of  force;  and, 
finally,  the  question  of  authority. 

All  eight  contributors  of  the  essays  are 


Goo5  News  for  Episcopalians 


Good  News  of  Jesus 

Reintroducing  t(?e  Gospef 


L  WimCmnlnmn 


by  L.  William  Countryman 

In  this  short,  persuasive  introduction  to  Christian 
belief,  Countryman  seeks  to  reintroduce  the  figure 
of  Jesus  and  his  offer  of  a  relationship  of  love  to  each 
one  of  us. 

NEW!  112  pages  •  $9.95  paper 

T(?e  Tyeacymg  Life 

by  Barbara  Brown  Taylor 

One  is  reminded  of  Somerset  Maugham's  The 
Summing  Up  and  Annie  Dillard's  The  Writing  Life. 
—FRED  B.  CRADDOCK,  from  the  Foreword 

NEW!  176  pages  ■  $10.95  paper 

Sisters  anh  Brothers 

Reclaiming  a  Biblical  Idea  of  Community 
by  Verna  J.  Dozier  and  James  R.  Adams 

A  Bible  study  program  which  redefines  relationships  between  the  sexes  in  a  Christian 
community.  NEW!  160  pages  ■  $10.95  paper 

Courageous  Incarnation 

In  Intimacy,  Wor^  C^ib^oob,  and  Kaina 
by  Fredrica  Harris  Thompsett 

Setting  each  of  these  (childhood  and  age,  work  and  love)  in  the  context  of  the 
Incarnation  is  to  give  all  Christians  a  lovely  gift.  — MARIA  HARRIS 
^  •  NEW!  175  pages  •  $10.95  paper 

Organic  Vrawr 

Cultivating  Your  Relationship  with  Gob 

by  Nancy  Roth,  author  of  The  Breath  of  God,  Illustrations  by  Susan  John  Mangam 

What  a  lovely  book  Organic  Prayer  is,  written  with  gendeness,  humor,  and  a  deep  basic 

toughness.  Susan  John's  pictures  are  more  than  a  fitting  accompaniment;  they  are  part  of 

the  very  spirit  of  the  book." — MADELEINE  L'ENGLE 
I  I  II  NEW!  160  pages  •  $10.95  paper 

Qwles  Williams 

Essential  Writings  in  Spirituality  anb  Theology 
Edited  by  Charles  Hefling 

You  are  the  only  writer  since  Dante  who  has  found  a  way  to  make  poetry  out  of 
theology... — W.H.  AUDEN  to  Charles  Williams  NEW!  230pages  <  $12.95  paper 

3  New  Editions  fcjp  Monica  Furlong      i  New  Audio  Cassettes 

V  Christian  Uncertainties 

V  Contemplating  Now 

V  Travelling  In 

Each  edition:  124  pages  ■  $9.95  paper 


V  The  Forgiveness  Book:  AUDIO 

Written  and  Narrated  by  Bob  Libby 

NEWI  Srlc«tcd  itoriw  from  the  book  •  60  minute,  ■  $9.95  tape 

♦♦♦  Reflections  on  the  Triduum:  AUDIO 

by  Thomas  Shaw,  Introduced  by  Jonathan  Maury 

 new!  60mipu.«-  $9.95  tape 


Ask  for  these  titles  at  your  local  bookstore. . .  OR 

1.  Mail  in  this  ad,  circling  titles  you  wish  to  order. 

2.  Enclose  prices  of  titles  chosen  plus  $3.25  shipping. 

3.  Or  call  (or  fax)  with  MC/  VISA/  AMEX  card. 


Name: 
Address: 


COWLEY  PUBLICATIONS 

28  Temple  Place  ■  Boston,  MA  02111  ■  1-800-225-1534  '  617-423-2354  FAX 


academics  and  five  are  professors  of  ethics. 
So  now  at  last  an  interest  in  systematic 
ethics  is  developing  which  may  help  the 
church  deal  with  the  moral  dilemmas  it 

faces. 

The  authors  point  out  that  recent  teach- 
ing within  the  church  has  been  inconsistent, 
contradictory  and  confusing.  Canons  and 
resolutions  of  General  Convention,  as  well 
as  reports  from  commissions  (such  as  the 
Commission  on  Human  Affairs  and  Health, 
and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Peace)  do  not 
always  support  one  other,  nor  do  they  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  theology  expressed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Pastorals  from  the  House  of  Bishops 
sometimes  express  divergent  points  of  view 
from  the  other  sources.  Therefore,  they  fail 
to  be  persuasive  and  fail  to  generate  agree- 
ment within  the  church,  let  alone  outside  it. 

So  the  question  as  to  who  has  the  authority 


to  speak  for  the  church  becomes  important. 

The  question  also  arises:  To  whom  does 
the  church  speak?  Is  it  to  speak  to  its  own 
members  or  to  society  at  large?  And,  again, 
there  is  the  question  about  which  topics 
should  be  addressed  and  for  what  reasons.  A 
reader  might  well  wonder  why  the  book 
does  notalso  include  "racism"  and  "sexism" 
in  its  chosen  topics. 

Some  solutions  are  suggested,  but  no 
conclusions  are  reached,  for  the  book  is 
intended  to  stimulate  thought  and  serious 
discussion.  It  is  designed  not  to  inform,  but 
to  assist  the  church  in  forming  its  mind. 

The  book  is  a  "must  read"  for  those  who 
set  moral  standards  and  for  those  who  assist 
in  helping  others  arrive  at  moral  decisions. 
Indeed  it  is  a  timely  topic,  <tt 

Sister  Catherine  Louise  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Margaret  and  lives  in  the 
order's  convent  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Writers  who  call 
for  a  look  at  faith 


Persuade  Us  to  Rejoice: 

The  Liberating  Power  of  Fiction 
By  Robert  McAfee  Brown 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press 

158  pp.,  $11.99 


By  David  E.  Anderson 

For  most  of  the  20th  century,  religion  and 
the  arts  have  generally  co-existed  on  coyly 
flirtatious  but  less  than  intimate  terms. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown's  latest  book 
brings  together  and  reworks  a  number  of 
fugitive  pieces  by  the  distinguished  Episco- 
pal theologian  and  ethicist  to  argue  that  the 
life  of  faith  can  be  nurtured  by  literature  that 
is  not  specifically  a  product  of  that  faith. 

Brown  structures  his  argument  in  three 
parts:  what  might  be  called  some  theoretical 


concerns  about  how  faith  and  fiction  can  be 
related;  a  second  part  that  looks  at  the  corpus 
of  three  diverse  but  theologically  attuned 
writers  —  Ignazio  Silone,  Elie  Wiesel, 
Charles  Williams  —  and  a  third  section  of 
shorter  perusals  of  single  books  by  seven 
novelists  ranging  from  Albert  Camus  and 
Alan  Paton  to  Alice  Walker  and  Ursula  K. 
LeGuin. 

The  heart  of  Brow  n '  s  argument  is  that  the 
writers  of  modern  fiction  are  "Assyrians  in 
modern  dress"  who,  like  the  Assyrians  God 
used  to  announce  and  carry  out  judgment 
against  Israel,  "challenge  Christians  ...  to 
recast  their  complacent  forms  of  faith." 

Brown' s  writing  is  lively  and  lucid,  aimed 
at  a  wide  audience  and,  while  his  individual 
readings  of  his  authors  are  not  especially 
original,  he  does  highlight  and  draw  out 
themes  all  too  often  overlooked  by  more 
secular  academic  critics.^ 

David  E.  Anderson  writes  for  Religious 
News  Service. 


Theologian  searches 
for  spirituality 
amid  urban  ministry 

The  Eye  of  the  Storm: 

Living  Spiritually  in  the  Real  World 
By  Kenneth  Leech 
HarperSanFrancisco,  280  pp.,  $19 


By  Marc  Britt 

Theological  and  spiritual  wholeness  is 
both  the  subject  and  object  of  this  latest 
book  from  Kenneth  Leech,  an  Anglican 
theologian  and  priest  known  for  his  urban 
ministry  and  his  writing  on  spirituality. 

More  autobiographical  and  personal  than 
most  of  his  other  works,  "The  Eye  of  the 
Storm"  describes  London's  East  End  as  the 
shaping  context  of  Leech's  life  and  minis- 
try, where  he  learned  to  pray  and  to  reflect 
about  God,  a  place  that  tested  both  his  prayer 
and  theology. 

It  describes  the  influence  and  relevance 
of  Julian  of  Norwich,  John  of  the  Cross  and 
others  on  his  development  as  priesl  and 
pastor,  and  reflects  on  his  practice  of-'the 
contemplative  life  of  prayer,  silence  and 
struggle  in  that  part  of  London. 

Leech  warns  that  the  rebirth  of  "spiritual- 
ity" in  our  time  is  as  much  a  cause  for  alarm 
as  for  celebration.  Much  of  that  which  is 
promoted  as  "spirituality,"  he  writes,  is  du- 
alistic  and  illusory,  evading  or  avoiding  the 
demands  of  justice  and  equality. 

With  customary  vigor,  he  repudiates  the 
idea  of  spiritual  life  separated  from  the  cor- 
porate Body  of  Christ,  or  from  polities  and 


economics,  as  un-Christian. 

Against  the  individualism,  privatization 
and  false  inwardness  of  much  contemporary 
"spirituality,"  Leech  musters  the  resources 
of  Wesleyan  holiness,  the  Roman  Catholic 
renewal  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
liberation  theology,  black  spirituality,  the 
radical  evangelicalism  of  the  Sojourners 
Community  and  the  familiar  Anglo-Catho- 
lic social  and  spiritual  tradition. 

He  then  struggles  toward  the  new  synthe- 
sis for  the  rest  of  the  book  gathering  Latin 
American,  black  African  and  American, 
feminist,  ecological  and  gay  and  lesbian 
sources  to  develop  a  critique  of  systemic 
social  violence  and  a  spirituality  of  non- 
violent justice-seeking. 

His  concern  for  Christian  spiritual  and 
theological  wholeness  becomes  clear  in  a 
critique  of  the  political-economic  ideology 
that  some  allege  is  derived  from  Christian- 
ity. His  purpose  is  to  discover  the  theologi- 
cal roots  of  political  commitment  and  ac- 
tion, the  spiritual  challenges  presented  by 
political  systems  and  the  spiritual  resources 
necessary  for  Christian  discipleship.  He 
serves  that  purpose  well  . 

Those  who  are  interested  in  living  spiri- 
tually in  the  real  world  should  read  The  Eye 
of  the  Storm.  It  is  rewarding  and  stimulat- 
ing, but  it's  not  easy.  Leech's  purpose  is 
not  to  entertain,  but  to  engage  his  readers 
in  reflection.  Though  known  for  complex 
systematic  thought,  he  expresses  himself 
in  accessible  language.  The  scope  of  his 
knowledge  is  more  likely  to  satisfy  than  to 
frustrate.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Marc  Lawrence  Britt  is  rector 
of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in  Avenue, 
Md. 
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VIDEOS  IN  REVIEW 


Video  docudrama 
of  sexual  abuse 
concerns  us  all 


Not  in  My  Church 

Written,  directed  by  Mario  Gargiulo 
Produced  by  the  Rev.  Marie  Fortune 

and  Jean  Anton 
Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual 

and  Domestic  Violence 
45  minutes,  with  study  guide, 
$149  purchase,  $60  rental 


By  Mary  Meader 

"Not  in  My  Church,"  a  video  produced 
by  the  Rev.  Marie  Fortune,  author  of  "Is 
Nothing  Sacred?"  should  be  viewed  and 
discussed  by  every  parish  in  our  church. 

Fortune  once  again  challenges  us  to  look 
at  ourselves,  our  sexual  behavior  and  our 
institutional  response.  We  are  indebted  to 
her,  her  vision  and  commitment. 

This  45-minute  docudrama  about  mis- 
conduct in  the  ministerial  relationship  tells 
the  story  of  Peter,  a  much-respected  pastor 
of  a  large  United  Methodist  church  and  the 
three  women  with  whom  he  is  sexually 
involved:  a  young  woman  pastor  he 
mentored;  a  recently  widowed  woman  he 
counseled;  and  a  teenage  immigrant  he  em- 
ployed in  his  home. 

The  characterization  of  Peter  is  a  com- 
posite depiction  of  a  clergyman  who  abuses 
his  power  for  his  own  gratification.  But  this 
docudrama  is  more  than  the  story  of  Peter;  it 
is  the  story  of  us  all:  a  story  of  parishioners 
(mostly  women)  who  indulge  and  infantalize 
their  ministers  and  those  in  authority  (mosdy 
men)  who  are  blinded  by  the  desire  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  colleagues  from 


scandal  and  criticism. 

It  is  a  story  at  once  familiar  and  painful, 
but  hopeful,  too,  as  the  story  is  told  within  an 
ethical  and  a  theological  context  of  truth- 
telling,  justice-making  and  institutional  ac- 
tion. It  is  out  of  this  context  that  the  narrator 
concludes  the  docudrama  by  declaring  that 
there  will  be  "No  more  secret  deals ...  [that] 
never  again  would  justice  be  so  easily  de- 
nied ...  not  in  my  church." 

This  docudrama  more  than  meets  its 
modest  goal  of  "raising  awareness  ...  of  the 
potential  for  clergy  misconduct  through 
sexual  abuse  within  the  ministerial  relation- 
ship." The  23-page  study  guide  that  accom- 
panies the  video  is  indispensable  as  it  ad- 
dresses with  well-informed  sensitivity  both 
the  issues  and  the  discomfort  elicited  by  the 
story  of  Peter  and  the  three  women. 

Used  together,  the  video  and  study  guide 
are  an  invaluable  resource  for  religious  com- 
munities, regardless  of  denomination,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  victims  increasingly 
recognize  the  healing  nature  of  disclosure 
and  the  institutional  churches  are  confronted 
with  the  fiscal  reality  of  successful  legal 
suits  for  personal  damage. 

While  the  videotape  and  its  study  guide 
can  be  purchased,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a 
larger  training  package  available  from  the 
Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and 
Domestic  Violence  in  Seattle  for  use  with 
diocesan  leaders,  clergy  and  people  in  the 
pews.  The  training  covers  appropriate  bound- 
aries in  the  ministerial  relationship,  appro- 
priate strategies  for  prevention  and  inter- 
vention and  a  theological  framework  for  this 
work.  To  arrange  this  training  in  your  dio- 
cese, call  Katherine  Hancock  Ragsdale  in 
the  Women  in  Mission  and  Ministry  office 
at  the  Episcopal  Church  Center,  800-334- 
7626,  or,  212-922-5362. 

Mary  Meader  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
serves  on  the  Committee  for  the  Pastoral 
Teaching  on  Human  Sexuality. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Job  revisited: 
from  patient  saint 
to  model  dissident 


The  First  Dissident:  The  Book  of  Job 

in  Today's  Politics 
By  William  Satire 
Random  House,  228  pp.,  $23 

By  Darrell  Turner 

Job,  the  ancient  story  of  the  man  who 
stood  up  to  God  and  demanded  justice,  is  an 
apt,  if  paradoxical,  model  for  modern  faith- 
driven  activists  looking  for  political  guid- 
ance, says  conservative  New  York  Times 
columnist  William  Safire. 

In  his  latest  book,  'The  First  Dissident: 
TheBookof  Job  in  Today's  Politics,"  Safire 
rejects  the  traditional  view  of  the  Jewish 
scriptural  hero — as  patient  as  Job  —  which 
he  traces  to  a  later  account,  a  verse  in  the 
New  Testament  letter  of  James.  Rather,  he 
finds  the  figure  of  Job  irreverent  if  not 
blasphemous  in  demanding  that  God  defend 
his  ways  to  a  mere  mortal. 

The  groundbreaking  character  of  Job  has 
been  "regularly  co-opted,"  writes  Safire. 
"Instead  of  the  first  dissident  shaking  his 
fist,  we  have  had  the  patient  saint  folding  his 
hands.  Rather  than  a  stubborn  believer  on  a 


moral  quest,  we  have  had  a  cardboard  char- 
acter in  hopeless  error." 

Safire' s  Job  and  God  engage  in  a  verbal 
battle  until  they  reach  an  impasse.  Job  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  loss  of  his  family,  prop- 
erty, health  and  influence;  God  is  unwilling 
to  accept  the  loss  of  a  human  worshiper. 

Out  of  this  impasse,  Safire  says,  comes  a 
compromise  in  which  the  rebellious  human 
wins  an  appearance  by  God  and  "a  glimpse 
of  the  grand  design,"  while  "the  irritated 
God"  wins  back  his  worshiper  and  his  bet 
with  the  Satan. 

Safire  cites  resistance  to  authority  in  coun- 
tries like  China,  Russia,  South  Africa  and 
Iraq  as  examples  of  Job-like  dissidence. 
From  the  United  States,  he  quotes  anguished 
politicians  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  former 
budget  director  Bert  Lance  and  erstwhile 
presidential  candidate  Gary  Hart  drawing 
lessons  from  Job  on  such  matters  as  justice, 
pride  and  survival. 

Safire' s  political  anecdotes,  often  drawn 
from  his  columns,  sometimes  lapse  into 
Storytelling  at  the  expense  of  the  point  they 
supposedly  are  making.  The  author's  fasci- 
nation with  language  games  often  tempts 
him  to  throw  puns  into  otherwise  serious 
observations. 

Overall,  however,  Safire's  work  is  as 
fascinating  as  the  book  from  which  it  takes 
its  departure.  Scholars  may  be  disappointed 
in  the  lack  of  footnotes  or  bibliography.  ^ 

Darrell  Turner  writes  for  Religious  News 
.§e/y7'pe*;  noil  »      iC  to  <bo8  tfmoq  I 


watch... 


Programs  of  interest  on 
the  VISN4CTS  interfaith 
cable  channel,  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  and 
commercial  networks. 
Times  listed  are  Eastern  Standard. 


Women's  Voices 
VISN-ACTS 

Saturdays:  9  p.m.  (with  repeats) 

VISN  celebrates  Women's  History 
Month  with  special  programs  on  the 
lives  and  accomplishments  of  women 
in  "A  league  of  Their  Own,"  "Sister 
Thea:  Her  Own  Story"  and  "Miles  to 
God." 


Our  Family  Roots: 

Why  We  Are  Who  We  Are 

VISN-ACTS 

March  7:  2  p.m. 

A  live  teleconference  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  bring  together 
experts  in  family  relations  to  deal 
directly  with  the  concerns  of  family 
members. 


VISN  Showcase: 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls  —  A  New  Era  Dawns 
VISN-ACTS 

March  13:  9  p.m.  (repeated) 

Three  highly  respected  scholars 
debate  the  new  controversy  over  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  which  have  been 
opened  to  researchers  since  their 
discovery  in  1947. 


Harper  San  Francisco 

a  leader  in  adult  study 


presents  ■ — 


Doorways  to 
Christian  Growth 


DISCOVERING 


Harper  San  Francisco  is 
committed  to  publishing 
quality  adult  study 
programs  that  enhance  the 
vitality  and  transformative 
power  of  study  groups  and 
churches. 

The  Doorways  Series  offers 
enriching,  insightful  mater- 
ial for  personal  growth  and 
group  discussion.  Each 
book  contains  readings, 
discussion  questions,  and 
individual  exercises 
suitable  for  a  six-session 


program. 

ENCOUNTERING  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Paperback  •  0-06-065377-9  •  $7.00 

MEETING  JESUS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Paperback  •  0-06-065378-7  .  $7.00 

JOURNEYING  WITH  THE  SPIRIT 

Paperback  •  0-06-065379-5  •  $7.00 

DISCOVERING  YOUR  GIFTS,  VISION,  AND  CALL 

Paperback  •  0-06-065380-9  .  $7.00 


To  obtain  a  catalog  and  samples  of 

mm  HarperSanFrancisco    a11  the  Harper  adult  study 

a  D^fo/HarperCollinsft^en  programs,  or  to  place  an  order, 

Also  available  from  HzrperCottmsCanadaLtd.  call  800-328-5 1 25. 
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Panel  lends  compassionate  ear  to  abused  women 
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By  Ruth  Nicastro  

burungame,  cauf. 

Can  the  church  become  a  safe  haven  for 
women  who  are  survivors  of  physical  and 
sexual  abuse? 

Amid  evidence  that  violence  against 
women  is  rising,  the  Episcopal  Church's 
national  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
has  attempted  to  answer  that  poignant  ques- 
tion in  a  series  of  consultations  across  the 
United  States. 

More  than  150  participants  —  mosdy 
women  —  at  the  committee's  third  consul- 
tation in  January  agreed  that  the  church  is 


not  always  a  safe  haven  for  survivors  of 
violence.  They  also  agreed  that  the  church  is 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  complicity  in  perpetu- 
ating such  violence  —  either  through  si- 
lence on  the  subject  or  through  its  reliance 
upon  scriptural  images  of  male  domination 
and  oppression. 

In  a  series  of  plenary  and  small-group 
sessions,  participants  expressed  hopes  that 
the  church  could  be  a  safe  haven,  and  that  it 
must  play  a  role  in  raising  awareness  about 
violence  against  women  and  in  facilitating 
healing  for  both  survivors  and  perpetrators. 

In  a  keynote  address,  the  Rev.  Pamela 


All  New  to  Give  or  Keep 

The  bright  new  logo  -  an  Indian  motif  highlighting  our 
responsibility  for  the  environment  -  and  featured  at  the 

1991  General  Convention  - 
is  now  available  in  a  variety  of 
jewelry,  a  handsome  tote  bag 
and  a  mug... gifts  that  will 
be  treasured... or  as  special 
treats  for  yourself. 


I!  : 

m 

TOTE  BAG 

Bright  golden  yellow  with  the  logo 
in  turquoise  and  sienna.  Sturdy 
canvas,  sewn  to  last,  long  handles, 
handy  outside  pocket.  12"  x  12"  x  5" 

base.  $16.95  P!us  postage 

and  handling 

HANDSOME  MUG 

Superior  quality,  1 2  oz.  cream  color 
mug  with  bright  new  logo  in 
turquoise  and  sienna  is  certain  to  be 
a  conversation  piece  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  mugs  you'll  ever  own 
or  give.  $6.95  Plus  postage 

and  handling 

Attractive  Jewelry  Accessories  for  Men  and  Women 

All  jewelry  features  logo  in  turquoise,  sienna  and  silver  on  burgundy  background. 


CUFF 
LINKS 


Long  wearing  silver  finish 


$4.50 


TIE  TACK 

for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  tack 

$3.50 


WOMEN'S 
ACCENT  PIN 

To  grace  any  jacket, 
blouse,  or  sweater 

$3.00 


Silver  finish  -  wear  with 
men's  shins  or  ladies'  blouse 


$5.50 


MEN'S  LAPEL  PIN 

Perfect  touch  with 
any  suit  or  jacket 

$3.00 


EARRINGS 

Pierced  □ 

or  •  —» 
Clip-ons  □ 

Non-allergenic  mountings  $5.50 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send:   Tote  Bag(s)   Tie  Tack(s)   Women's  Accent  Pin 

 Cuff  links   Tie  Bar(s)   Earrings  (pierced) 

 Men's  Lapel  Pin   Mug(s)   Earrings  (clip-on) 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  plus  postage  and  handling. 
Do  not  send  money. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip  


AITH  TELLS  US 
THAT  WHAT  HAPPENED 
TO  TAMAR  WAS  A 
VIOLATION  OF  HER 
PERSONHOOD  and  that 
God  did  not  cause  it. 
God  stood  with  her  and 
suffered  with  her." 
— The  Rev.  Pamela  Cooper-White 

Cooper- White,  an  Episcopal  priest  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Graduate  Theologi- 
cal Union's  Center  for  Women  in  Religion 
in  Berkeley,  asserted  that  the  church  must 
admit  that  some  biblical  passages  are  part  of 
the  problem. 

Cooper- White  cited  the  story  of  Tamar 
from  2  Samuel  as  one  "of  rape,  incest,  vio- 
lence and  the  conspiracy  of  silence.  ...  All 
power  to  act  or  speak  is  taken  from  Tamar" 
by  the  men  who  abuse  her.  "Her  story  and 
her  fate  become  'men's  business.'" 

According  to  Cooper-White,  Tamar' s 
plight  is  a  story  of  power  and  domination. 
Tamar  is  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  2 
Samuel's  author,  since  the  author  focuses 
on  treason  rather  than  rape.  David's  son, 
Amnon,  who  had  raped  his  sister,  Tamar,  is 
slain  by  his  brother,  Absalom ,  to  avenge  that 
deed.  David  grieves  for  his  slain  son  and 
Absalom  also,  whom  he  eventually  forgives. 
David  does  not  grieve  for  Tamar,  who  does 


NRSV  Gospel  Book 

Available  Now 
$125 

Deluxe  Genuine  Red  Leather, 

with  full  gold  design  and 
gold  edges 

*  Years  A,  B  and  C  with  Holy 
Days 

*  Ivory  colored  pages  reduces 
glare 

*  263  pages  on  heavy  weight 
paper 

*  Simple  self-pronunciation 

*  Long-life  acid-free  paper 

*  Large  clear  typeface 

*  Ribbon  marker 

Shipping  and  handlir  g  extra 
$1.65  per  book 

T 

To  place  an  order  or  to  receive 

our  full  catalog  call 
Toll  FREE  1-800  365-0439 

VISA  and  Mastercard  accepted 


St.  Mark's  Press 
8021  W  21  St  N 
Wichita,  KS  67205 


not  appear  in  the  story  again. 

"Where  was  God  in  Tamar' s  anguish?" 
Cooper- White  asked.  "Where  was  Tamar's 
salvation?"  If  we  depend  on  the  biblical 
narrative,  God  was  absent,  she  said.  "But 
faith  tells  us  that  what  happened  to  Tamar 
was  a  violation  of  her  personhood  and  that 
God  did  not  cause  it.  God  stood  with  her  and 
suffered  with  her.  She  was  not  alone  and  she 
was  vindicated  for  eternity." 

It  is  for  the  church  to  proclaim  Tamar's 
vindication,  Cooper-White  insisted,  by 
bringing  about  justice,  truth  and  change  on 
behalf  of  all  survivors  of  violence  and  abuse. 

According  to  Cooper- White,  every  Chris- 
tian is  called  to  the  work  of  justice  in  a 
variety  of  ways: 

•  To  see  and  hear  the  truth,  to  understand 
the  church's  role  in  perpetuating  scriptural 
"models"  of  the  domination  of  and  violence 
against  women  and  to  recognize  that  all 
women  are  vulnerable  and  that  "that  is  a 
subliminal  reality  with  which  women  live 
on  a  daily  basis." 

•  To  name  the  violence  and  understand 
that  all  violence  is  unacceptable. 

•  To  be  "restorers  of  the  concilium"  of 
the  whole  community  of  God's  children, 
each  one  equally  precious  in  God's  sight. 

Following  Cooper- White's  address  on 
Scripture,  participants  used  the  meeting  as  a 
model  of  what  they  want  the  church  to  be, 
namely,  a  safe  haven  in  which  people  can 
talk  about  violence  and  seek  wholeness. 

A  woman  from  the  Diocese  of  Los  Ange- 
les told  her  story  of  childhood  sexual  abuse 
and  incest;  of  molestation  by  a  clergyman 
during  her  adolescence;  of  almost  a  lifetime 
of  "amnesia"  regarding  the  incidents  (acom- 
mon  occurrence  among  survivors  of  vio- 
lence); and,  when  her  memories  returned,  of 
a  lack  of  understanding  and  compassion  by 
clergy  and  friends  in  her  cunent  parish. 

The  woman '  s  testimony  was  followed  by 
that  of  many  others  in  the  audience,  who 
indicated  that  they,  too,  were  survivors  of 
incest  or  other  violent  abuse.  From  women 
of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life,  the  com- 
ments appeared  to  validate  national  statis- 
tics cited  at  the  meeting:  one  out  of  four  girls 
is  assaulted  before  age  18 — most  by  family 
members  or  other  men  they  know  well. 

Participants  identified  other  forms  of 
abuse  or  violence  that  require  the  church's 
attention,  including  serious  economic  dis- 
crimination against  women,  violence  against 
gay  men  and  lesbians  and  emotional  or 
spiritual  violence  against  minorities,  the  poor 
and  the  marginalized  in  society. 

At  the  end  of  a  small-group  discussion, 
participants  outlined  several  suggestions  for 
action,  including: 

•  More  effective  training  of  clergy  so  that 
they  can  respond  to  persons  who  come  to 
them  with  stories  of  domestic  violence,  par- 
ticularly sexual  abuse. 

•  Guidance  during  seminary  training  on 
how  to  recognize  the  signs  of  abuse,  and 
how  to  respond  to  it  for  both  survivor  and 
perpetrator  and  advice  on  legal  ramifica- 
tions. 

•  Development  of  new  liturgies  to  extend 
compassion  and  wholeness  for  survivors, 
use  of  inclusive-language  liturgies  to  affirm 
women  and  provision  for  a  new  lectionary 
that  includes  biblical  stories  of  women.  ■ 

Ruth  Nicastro  is  director  of  communica- 
tion for  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Episcopal  Charities  conference  to  focus  on  challenges  facing  cities 


The  United  Episcopal  Charities  will 
■focus  on  problems  and  challenges  facing 
Sties  at  its  annual  conference. 

"Building  Community  in  Desperate 
rimes"  is  the  theme  of  the  three-day  con- 
ference for  Episcopal  social  service  min- 
isters and  supporters,  which  will  be  held  in 


Atlanta  on  April  22-24. 

"When  Nehemiah  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  444  B.C.,  he  found  the  city  de- 
serted, ruined  and  laid  waste,"  said  Beth 
Seberger,  director  of  Episcopal  Social 
Services  of  Greater  Kansas  City.  "Today's 
cities  may  not  be  as  destitute,  but  we  do 
need  to  rebuild  our  communities  in  these 


desperate  times." 

For  details  and  registration  informa- 
tion about  the  conference,  call  Seberger  at 
816-561-8920  or  contact  Paula  Maclean, 
executive  secretary,  at  P.O.  Box  30162, 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Ha.  33420;  407- 
624-0546. 

Episcopal  Charities  is  a  national  orga- 


nization affiliated  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  members,  most  of  whom 
serve  as  administrators  of  Episcopal 
charitable  organizations,  meet  annually 
to  share  information  about  programs 
and  techniques.  They  also  support  each 
other  throughout  the  year  with  an  infor- 
mal network.  ■ 


MARKETPLACE  TWO 


School  Partner/Church  Partner 
Save  time  and  money  with  professions!  church 
and  day  school  management  aoftware  ayitema  for 
any  sized  facility  and  every  administrative  budget 
—  written  by  Episcopalians.  Track  attendance 
and  programs.  Complete,  confidential  records. 
Billing  —  your  way.  Grades/progress  reports/ 
report  cards.  Lending  library.  Accounts  payable, 
payroll,  general  ledger  plus  more!  Church  soft- 
ware and  school  software.  Free  demo  or  tutorial 
to  churches. 

Summit  Systems  Inc. 
Suite  121  -  16  Berry  Hill  Road 
Columbia,  SC  29210 
USA  Call:  803-798-9749  Fax:  803-731-0349 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 
AT  HOME  WITH  A  COMPUTER! 

20  services  you  can  perform  for  vour 
community  from  your  home.  No  experi- 
ence ma  nil  J — eas>  lo  learn.  We  pro- 
vide training  and  computer.  For  FREE 
explanation  cavsetle  and  literature  call: 


1-800-343-8014,  ext.  409 


The  Paul  Morgan  Academy, 
a  not-for-profit,  incorporated  by  3  Episcopalians, 
seeks  to  empower  parents  everywhere  to  enhance, 
at  negligible  expense,  the  literary  education  of 
their  children  through  computer  delivered  reading 
programs.  We  need  BENEFACTORS  so  we  can 
create  Authoring  &  Delivery  programs  &  add 
content  Can  you  help?  Info?  1-817-735-1733. 


ENGLAND 
YOUR  WAY 


Self-catering  flats  and  cot- 
tages in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Rent  by  the  week  or 
longer.  Hundreds  of  choices, 
.  London  and  throughout  the 
country  All  arrangements 
made— plane,  car,  train.  Catalogue  $3.00' 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P.O.  Box  707  Wayne.  PA  19087.  (215)  687-8933 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  JAMES  OF  JERUSALEM 

Daily  Intercessory  Prayer 
'EXPECT  MIRACLES" 

Send  prayer  requests  to 

Rev.  Marlin  L  Bowman 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church 

P.O.  Box  605,  Long  Beach,  N.Y.  1 1561 


{COISIASTICAL  <f  3UM1CA  KUHOKMyK^ 

Ba*6a*a  BiacJiLetipe.-flliJJ.e.ii,  DtA.Lyie*. 

"P.O.  8<m  7)2,  South  Q*l*mA,  m  03662  (5O81255-0& 


A  250  lb.  Texas  angel 
comments  on  everything 
from  Genesis  lo  Bethlehem. 
You'll  love  Bubba  and  Blue 
Bell,  Beach  Blanket  Bubba. 
Bubba  at  Dime  Box.  Bubba 
Dust,  and  eleven  other 
stories.  Send  $11.00 
(includes  postage)  to 
Stone  Angel  Books.  P.O. 
Box  27392.  Austin. 
TX  78755-2392. 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
'  Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
Lapel  Pins  ♦  Medallions  *  Charms 
^all  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  515-573-8265 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  1 1  th  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA   5050 1 


VOYAGE  INTO  ENGLAND 

J  Explore  historical  and  literary  England  on  a  com- 
I  forrable  canal-boat.  Ancient  towns,  lovely 
I  country  and  famous  sites  are  uniquely 
[accessible  from  2.000  miles  of  peaceful 
[waterways.  Four  guests  enjoy  the  personal 
I  attention  of  skipper  .historian.  (Ph.D.  Harvard) 
I  $645  weekly,  all  meals  included. 

England  Afloat,  Box  2063E, 
Springfield,  Mas*.  01101.  Tola  4 1 3-562-9296. 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  the 
\Js  Hawaiian    Islands  without  high 
r^v  costs  and  crowds  Wnte  AKAMAI 
BED&  BREAKFAST.  172  Kuumete 
■Place.  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call.  1-800-642- 

15366      PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE . 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbridge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift  Relocation  Service 
will  reduce  your  moving  cost  at  least  40%  on 
moves  within  the  Continential  U.S.  For  information 
|  and  a  free  estimate  call  Pam,  CORD  northAmerican 

1-800-873-2673 

X^Z  northAmerican, 


[Church  Signs  1 


From  the 

J.M.  STEWART 

Corporation 
America's  Church  Sign  Company 
800-237-3928 


PEW  CUSHIONS 

custom  lined  lor  your  pews  from  an  excellent  selection 
of  labncs  and  colors  Free  quotations! 

 write  or  call — 

Waggoners,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1054.  Hutchinson.  KS  67501 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-642-3739 


CUSTOM  MADE 

OOKBOOKS 

A  great  fund  raising  project  for  clubs, 
churches,  families  -  any  organization. 
Write  for  a  FREE  KIT  BOOK! 


GZ\  PUBLISHING 
V--/^  COMPANY 


Dept.  EL  •  507  Industrial  St. 

-  '.IA50677 


ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  WALES 
Delightful  fully  furnished 
rental  cottages,  houses, 
etc.  Send  $3.75  for 
brochures  refundable 
upon  booking.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  our 
homeland. 
Pat  &  Peter  Trodd 


j3Dp- 


Heart  of  England  Cottages,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  878,  Eufaula,  AL  36072 


HOLLIMAN 

associates 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P  O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(615)  896-0263  (7 1 7)  236-0367 


ATT:  Churches,  Schools,  Organizations, 
100%  Profit.  Practically  sells  itself.  Have 
repeat  sales.  Sell  Sunflower  dishcloths  to 
build  your  treasury  or  send  children  to 
camp,  etc.  Sangamon  Mills,  Inc.  Box  467, 
Cohoes,  NY  12047. 


I  Good  Sound  is  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 

Klay  Anderson  Audio  Inc. 

PRO  iUDiO  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  15  YEARS 

801-272-1814 


Most  BRITISH  CATHEDRALS  and 
large  CHURCHES  sell  their  own  custom 
designed  LEATHER  BOOKMARKS 
in  their  bookstore  or  gift  shop. 
WHY  SHOULDN'T  YOURS? 

Information  from:  800-466-4648 
Ameropean,  68  S.  Tpke.  Rd  .  Wallingtord.  CT  06492 


Quality  "Custom"  Cloisonne 
Name  Badges 

Computer  engraved  with  your  name,  &  Church's 
name  for  only  $3.95  ea.  Minimum  order  of  5  plus 
$2.50  Postage  &  Handling 

Active  Adv.  Ideas 
522.  No.  26th  St.,  Louisville,  KY.  40212 
(502)  776-7700 


ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAFT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited 
of  England 
SILVERSMITHS  AND 
EsuM.itMd  .1002  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  make  the  highest  quality  Church  Silver  and  Moal 
Wort  including  Altar  Crosses,  Chances,  Cibona,  Vases  etc 

Custom  made  or  to  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS.  AVAILABLE  FROM 
A.  Edward  Jones  Limited,  St.  Dunstan  Works, 
Pemberton  Street.  Birmingham,  England. 

Incorporating  Blum  &  Wrav  ot  London 
Tel:  021-236-3293 


[Dancing  in  The  Garden  of  Light  \ 

Inspired  instrumental  music 
of  celebration  by  contemporary 
American  composer  Michael  Levanios 

Available  on  cassette  from 
Waters  Edge  Recordings,  PO  Box  1448 
Media  PA  19063    $11.00  shipping  included 


NEEDLEPOINT  KITS 

r  Beautiful  hand  painted  designs  Imported  wools,  cut-to- 
measure  canvas  You  stitch,  then  we  expertly 
upholster  We  restore  existing  needlepoint 


Diuine  Designs  Ctb. 

SUITE  B,  BOX  47583 
INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46247 
(317)  783-1958 


STAINL- 
"SUNCATCHERS" 
Episcopal  Church  Emblem 
Hanocrafted  -  5"x5%"-$  15.00  pp. 
ECW-The  Nativity  and  St  Stephen's 
159  S.  2nd  St.,  Newport,  PA  17074 
Proceeds  to  support  ECW  mission  work 
Bulk  prices  gyallebje 


jEspanol  Rapido! 

Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S.,  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids.  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  125  W.  2nd 
Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80223.  Call  1-800-622-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


JESUS  BEADS 

1 100  Beads  with  Beautiful  Icon  Crucifix. 
I  Handmade  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer 
I  Rope,  $7.95  (U.S.).  Send  all  orders  with 
I  payment  to:  Holy  Rosary  Apostolate, 
|27  John  St.  N.  (Dept.  EP),  Zurich, 
I  Ontario,  Canada  NOM2T0 


DRESS  UP  THE  MASS 
WITH  THE  YEAR  A  PROPERS: 

I  Introits;  Alleluia,  Offertory,  Communion  verses  based  on 
present  lectlonary.  Music  included.  Holy  Eucharist  I  and  II 
still  available.  For  free  sample,  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

EPISCOPAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
30  GLENWOOD  AVENUE 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY  12603  914-452-2712 


MOVING?? 


Call  Carla  Rabon 
at  800-749-9333 

Armstrong  Transfer  &  Storage 
Company,  Inc. 

SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpits  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
(505)525-0416 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PR  A  YER  AND 
LECTIONARY  TEXT  FOR  IBM,  APPLE  II 
AND  MACINTOSH  COMPUTERS 

For  word  processing, 
planning,  and  more 
Software  Sharing  Ministries 
2020  N.  Fremont  St. 
Tacoma  WA  98406  206-756-7980 
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Should  ethnic  organizations  in  the  church 
limit  membership  to  their  own  groups? 


By  Deborah 
Harmon  Hines 

As  we  approach  the 
third  millennium,  my 
people,  African- Ameri- 
cans, are  facing  extinc- 
tion. We  are  an  endan- 
gered species. 

With  70  percent  of 
our  children  in  single-parent  families  living 
frequently  below  the  poverty  line,  with  vio- 
lence the  major  cause  of  death  among  our 
young  men,  with  drugs  and  disease  ravaging 
our  ranks,  we  turn  to  God  to  empower  us,  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  comfort  us,  and  Christ  to 
liberate  us. 

Historically,  the  church  has  excluded 
African-Americans  and  people  of  color  by 
practice,  if  not  policy,  resulting  in  organiza- 
tions like  the  Union  of  Black  Episcopalians, 
its  progenitors  that  date  back  to  the  late 
1 800s,  and  other  racial  and  ethnic  caucuses. 

Initially  founded  to  "combat  racism  and 
promote  greater  participation"  of  their  con- 
stituencies in  the  church's  life,  these  cau- 
cuses soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  more 
important  agenda:  internal  community 
housekeeping. 

Black  male-female  relationships  and 
roles,  teen  pregnancies,  substance  abuse, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  (especially 
HIV/AIDS)  and  their  impact,  were  —  and 
continue  to  be  —  seen  as  issues  that  criti- 
cally impact  our  survival  as  a  people  and  a 
culture.  They  easily  outrank  combatting  rac- 
ism on  our  agenda. 

As  the  national  presidentof  UBE,  I  found 
it  painfully  apparent  that  although  efforts  to 
combat  racism  is  a  noble,  long-term  goal, 
survival  is  a  more  practical,  immediate  one. 

Asasingle.blackparentinaNew  England 
town  where  blacks  families  are  few,  I  have 
no  other  place  to  look  for  positive  male  role 
models  for  my  two  sons  than  organizations 
such  as  UBE. 

The  cyclical  discussions  as  to  whether 
racial  or  ethnic  organizations  should  be  ex- 
clusive amuse  me.  Critics  level  charges  of 
reverse  discrimination,  or  reverse  racism, 
and  attempt  to  draw  parallels  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  the  Nazis.  Such  criticism  is  super- 
ficial and  fails  to  address  larger  and  deeper 
issues  and  needs  of  minority  communities. 

I  am  aware  of  the  apparent,  though  super- 
ficial, contradiction  of  an  organization  fight- 
ing for  inclusion  when  it  is  exclusive. 

The  members  of  our  racial  and  ethnic 
organizations  and  caucuses  are  going  through 
a  cathartic  process  of  self-identification, 
verification,  validation  and  healing. 

In  order  to  become  whole  and  gird  them- 
selves for  the  struggle  to  be  included  and  the 
tension  that  inclusion  brings,  these  groups 
must  first  be  apart.  Its  members  must  have  a 
deeply  entrenched  identity,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  group,  before  they  can 
become  integral  within  the  larger  church.  I 
hope  our  friends  are  generous  enough  to 
understand.  The  critics  never  will. 

When  the  church  and  our  society  become 
truly  inclusive,  there  will  no  longer  be  a 


need  for  exclusive  organizations.  Will  this 
happen  before  the  year  2000? 

Deborah  Harmon  Hines  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  convener  of  the  Black  Women's 
Task  Force,  member  of  the  Joint  AIDS  Com- 
mission, and  the  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing 
II "  editorial  committee. 

By  David  Ota 

Ethnic  organizations 
should  be  able  to  limit 
membership  to  their 
own  group.  They  are 
created  when  the  gen- 
eral structures  of  soci- 
ety fail  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  people. 

In  the  "melting  pot"  mentality  of  America, 
many  non-Anglo  Europeans  gave  up  their 
ethnic  roots  for  the  sake  of  assimilating  into 
the  larger  Anglo-oriented  American  cul- 
ture. People  of  color,  however,  had  diffi- 
culty passing  as  Anglos  and  were  fortunate 
that  they  could  not  forget  their  ethnic  ori- 
gins. 

In  today '  s  pluralistic  mentality ,  all  people 
must  be  encouraged  to  meet  God  through 
their  own  history,  culture,  language  and 
values.  Although  we  all  share  some  com- 
mon history,  culture,  language  and  values, 
we  have  experienced  that  in  different  ways. 

In  January,  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hawaii  com- 
memorated 100  years  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  This  event  could  easily  be 
See  YES,  next  page 


By  Richard  Miller 

The  primary  function 
of  ethnic  organizations 
within  the  church  is  to 
ensure  that  such  groups 
become  fully  incorpo- 
rated into  the  main  fiber 
and  structure  of  the 
church. 

Generally ,  organizations  operating  within 
the  church  depend  on  the  formal  structure 
for  support.  Organized  work  should  seek  to 
unify  rather  than  separate. 

Members  or  prospective  members  of  an 
organization  usually  share  common  goals 
and  objectives,  irrespective  of  their  physical 
features.  Members  normally  want  to  be  part 
of  an  organization  to  contribute  their  time, 
talents  and  resources  in  spite  of  ethnic  diver- 
sity. These  members  often  come  from  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups. 

While  there  are  many  examples  outside 
the  church  of  organizations  with  limited 
memberships,  within  the  church  we  work 
for  the  mutual  kingdom. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  acceptable  to  limit 
membership  to  those  who  subscribe  to  and 
want  to  further  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
ethnic  organizations  in  the  church.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  limiting  membership  of 
church-related  organizations  solely  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity  is  wrong  and  can  severely 


An  abstention 


By  John  Kater  Jr. 

More  than  30  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
Episcopal  Church  was 
a  mostly  white  church 
in  a  racist  and  mostly 
segregated  society,  a 
group  of  Episcopalians 
formed  the  Society  for 
Cultural  and  Racial  Unity  (ESCRU).  Its 
members  dedicated  themselves  to  the  con- 
cept that,  as  one  of  its  founders  put  it,  "race 
as  race  simply  doesn't  matter."  - 

ESCRU  taught  the  church  a  great  deal 
about  racism,  equality,  human  dignity  and 
the  need  to  practice  what  we  preach.  But 
along  the  way,  many  of  us  discovered  that, 
in  fact,  race  does  matter — it  matters  a  great 
deal,  even  when  people  know  and  believe 
that  God  "has  made  of  one  flesh  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Earth." 

A  generation  has  passed  since  those  days. 
Most  Episcopalians  probably  understand 
now  thatracism  and  discrimination  are  sins. 

Many  of  us  have  grasped  that  God's 
purpose  will  not  be  served  until  the  color  of 
our  skin,  the  language  we  speak,  thecountry 
from  which  we  came,  are  viewed  as  one  of 
the  ways  God  has  blessed  us,  part  of  the 
richness  of  God's  image  in  human  flesh. 
That  vision  of  diversity  and  wholeness  re- 
mains our  goal  and  God's  dream. 

But  many  —  especially  those  of  us  who 
are  white — have  not  yet  learned  the  differ- 


ence between  goal  and  reality;  or  the  differ- 
ence between  being  equal  and  being  the 
same.  We  still  want  to  pretend  that  race, 
language  and  culture  "simply  don't  matter." 

The  situation  is  complicated  when  whites 
come  to  understand  the  awful  nature  of  rac- 
ism that  others  have  known  all  along,  and 
want  desperately  to  prove  —  to  others  and 
themselves  —  that  they  are  not  like  that. 

Whites  must  work  alongside  people  of 
other  races  and  cultures  in  creating  a  new 
kind  of  church  with  the  clear  realization  of 
who  we  are:  members  of  a  dominant  ethnic 
group  that  hold  most  of  the  power. 

Other  ethnic,  racial  and  cultural  groups 
form  associations  within  the  church  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  one  to  celebrate  who  they 
are  by  God's  grace;  the  other,  to  struggle  for 
the  dignity  and  power  that  are  their  God- 
given  right. 

I  believe  that,  given  the  reality  of  our 
church  and  our  world,  it  is  for  the  members 
of  those  groups  to  decide  who  belongs, — 
and  who  does  not.  Demanding  or  requesting 
membership  in  a  group  to  which  I  have  no 
natural  right  is  just  another  case  of  whites 
trying  once  again  to  make  decisions,  wield 
power,  have  the  last  word.  When  will  we 
learn  what  it  means  to  be  partners  in  a  world 
that  we  really  can '  t  and  shouldn '  t  try  to  run? 

John  L.  Kater,  Jr.,  is  associate  professor 
of  ministry  development  at  the  Church  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  Pacific  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 


restrict  that  organization's  success.  It  limits 
resources  and  talent. 

Restricting  membership  conveys  to  oth- 
ers that  they  are  neither  "good  enough"  nor 
"qualified"  to  be  considered  with  members 
of  the  ethnic  group.  It  glaringly  perpetuates 
bad,  exclusionary  practices  of  the  past  — 
and  present  —  and  inhibits  the  strength  of 
diversity. 

Resricting  membership  seems  to  imply  a 
fear  of  those  who  are  not  like  others  in  the 
group,  perhaps  because  people  are  most 
comfortable  being  with  those  whose  ap- 
pearance is  like  themselves.  But  the  by- 
product of  such  exclusionary  practices  is  the 
perpetuation  of  division  within  the  church. 
The  presiding  bishop  has  set  the  tone  on 
membership  in  the  church  general  by  de- 
claring that  there  shall  be  no  outcasts.  To 
me,  this  is  a  call  of  healing  to  end  division. 

Membership  is  based  on  a  commitment 
to  serve  God  and  not  on  physical  character- 
istics or  ethnicity.  If  a  group  wants  to  maxi- 
mize its  growth,  worth  and  contributions  to 
the  church  and  its  members,  it  should  not 
limit  its  membership  to  members  of  its  own 
group. 

In  the  coming  of  the  Pentecost,  all  believ- 
ers were  gathered  together  in  one  place  and 
were  of  different  languages.  Yet  each  heard 
and  understood  the  others  in  their  own  lan- 
guage speaking  about  the  great  things  that 
God  has  done. 

I  hope  that  one  day  there  will  be  no  need 
for  ethnic  organizations  in  the  church. 

Richard  E.  Miller,  public  administrator  and 
lay  leader,  is  a  three-time  deputy  to  General 
Convention  and  former  board  member  of  the 
Union  of  Black  Episcopalians. 


By  Joon  Matsumura 

Ethnic  organizations 
and  churches  should 
welcome  any  and  all 
Christians  to  come  and 
celebrate  and  learn  from 
cultures  other  than  their 
own.  An  understanding 
of  where  the  member- 
ship of  ethnic  organizations  is  coming  from 
is  needed. 

A  number  of  these  organizations  were 
created  by  and  for  first-generation  immi- 
grants and  those  who  were  born  elsewhere 
and  moved  here  at  a  very  young  age.  They 
provide  opportunities  to  worship  God  in  the 
comfort  of  their  own  tradition  and  language. 
They  allow  members  to  maintain  their  origi- 
nalcultural  identity,  as  well  as  receive  needed 
support  as  they  pursue  acceptance  and  are 
acclimatized  to  their  new  cultural  surround- 
ings. 

Other  ethnic  organizations  provide  fo- 
rums for  leadership  training  for  members,  a 
function  which  may  not  be  available  or 
readily  accessible  in  a  primarily  Caucasian 
church  organization. 

The  perception  that  one  must  conform  to 
the  values  of  the  Caucasian-majority  church 
in  order  to  be  accepted  is  yet  another  reason 
some  ethnic  organizations  have  developed. 
These  groups,  like  those  made  up  princi- 
pally of  first-generation  members,  strive  to 

See  NO,  next  page 
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swept  aside  by  other  groups  with  their  own 
agenda.  The  church  community  itself  was 
probably  unaware  of  the  historical  develop- 
ments that  surrounded  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  organizing  their  constituency,  the  Epis- 
copal Hawaiian  Commission  solicited  names 
of  Episcopalians  of  Hawaiian  ancestry.  I 
believe  they  did  this,  first,  to  get  a  mind  of 
this  group.  I  believe  they  chose  to  limit  their 
membership  to  those  of  Hawaiian  ancestry 
so  they  could  develop  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
with  those  who  share  the  same  culture  and 
history. 

The  commission's  work  has  been  a  gift 
both  to  the  diocese  and  the  province.  It  has 
been  sensitive  to  those  issues  and  concerns 
of  Hawaiians  that  another  group  might  have 
overlooked.  It  introduced  a  resolution  to 
diocesan  convention  regarding  sovereignty 
for  the  Hawaiian  people,  which  the  diocese 
supported.  Its  members  shared  their  faith 
and  culture  with  the  provincial  synod  by 
celebrating  a  Eucharist  in  a  Hawaiian  way. 

By  limiting  its  membership,  it  was  able  to 
address  issues  of  concern.  As  more  confi- 


dence develops  that  the  church  will  listen  to 
concerns,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  limit 
membership. 

I  believe  that  the  church's  ethnic  organi- 
zations should  do  what  best  promotes  their 
intended  purpose  and  mission. 

The  church  needs  to  include  all  people  in 
their  diversity.  Voluntary  ethnic  groups 
should  be  seen  as  a  positive  sign.  They  want 
the  church  to  be  responsive  and  sensitive  to 
their  needs  and  concerns  and  want  to  offer 
their  unique  gifts  to  its  ongoing  life. 

The  Rev.  David  Y.  Ota,  vicar  of  Good 
Samaritan  Episcopal  Church,  Honolulu,  served 
as  convener  of  the  Japanese  Convocation  of 
the  Episcopal  Asiamerica  Ministry  and  deputy 
to  General  Convention  in  1988  and  1991. 


By  Roberto  Morales 

Yes. 

In  the  dominant  cul- 
ture, this  question  is  not 
an  issue.  Because  those 
people  believe  in  the 
"melting  pot,"  we  need 
to  preserve  our  own 


identity. 

The  most  recent  experience  on  this  ques- 
tion came  at  the  First  Congress  of  Hispanic 
Episcopalians  in  Houston  last  November 
where  I  found  the  active  participation  of 


Anglos  in  the  dialogue  and  process  to  de- 
velop our  own  organization  as  Latino  Epis- 
copalians very  improper  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  insensitive. 

I  am  not  promoting  segregation  which  is 
against  the  Gospel.  I  am  deaing  with  this 
specific  issue  that  is  relevant  to  the  Hispanic 
cultures. 

We  are  searching  for  an  organization, 
with  and  for  Hispanics,  both  English-  and 
Spanish-speaking  to: 

develop  strategic  plans  that  respond  to 
the  spiritual  and  socioeconomic  needs  of  the 
Latino  community; 

gain  power  by  participating  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  that  will  lead  us  to  be 
owners  of  our  missionary  goals; 

stop  being  "guests"  within  the  life  of  the 
church,  by  owning  physical  facilities  and 
programs; 

participate  in  coalitions,  networking  with 
churches,  organizations  and  individuals, 
dealing  with  common  issues  and  programs; 

develop  indigenous  leadership,  lay  and 
clerical; 

promote  the  hiring  of  Hispanic  priests  in 
the  dioceses. 

Who  can  make  this  a  reality  in  the  life  of 
the  church?  Those  who  by  their  cultural  and 
ethnic  identity  are  called  to  preserve  their 
roots. 

Some  persons  call  this  stand  racist.  They 


are  wrong.  The  reality  is  that  the  society  we 
live  in  still  makes  us  the  outcasts.  The  domi- 
nant culture  treats  us  as  second-class  per- 
sons. 

Because  we  are  not  part  of  the  dominant 
culture,  we  are  still  struggling  in  the  search 
to  preserve  our  personal  identity,  our  na- 
tional identity  and,  of  course,  our  religious 
identity. 

We  need  to  raise  the  level  of  conscience 
of  our  Latino  community,  to  take  a  stand 
against  injustice  and  to  see  a  church  that 
practices  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a 
Latino  organization,  we  are  called  to  re- 
spond to  that  challenge. 

No  one  else  will  do  it  for  us.  We  are  the 
ones  affected. 

We  must  try  to  avoid  assimilation  —  the 
melting  pot  —  so  that  we  do  not  lose  our 
identity  and  cultural  values.  The  richness  of 
our  spiritual  values  is  one  of  our  great  con- 
tributions to  the  church. 

To  have  our  own  identity  and  organiza- 
tions with  Hispanic  members  is  imperative. 
This  is  a  time  of  special  promise  and  we  are 
called  to  organize  for  the  days  to  come  so 
that  we  can  be  counted  equals  in  God's 
kingdom. 

The  Rev.  Roberto  Morales,  vicar  of  San 
Jose  Church  in  Arlington  and  San  Marcos 
Church  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  formerly  rector 
of  St.  Ann 's  Church  in  the  South  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
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make  their  members  comfortable  with  their 
ethnic  background.  They  help  members 
reach  beyond  their  organization  to  interact 
and  affect  the  larger  church. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  kind  of  "melting 
pot"  mentality  that  once  encouraged  us  to  be 
"color-blind."  We  all  need  to  be  more  inten- 
tional in  our  efforts  to  truly  live  the  word  of 
God  and  be  more  inclusive  and  interactive. 

It  is  important  to  listen  to  others  and 
remain  open  to  change,  even  though  this 
means  we  must  leave  our  comfort  zone  and 
develop  a  commitment  to  share  power  and 
appreciate  the  gifts  of  others. 

No  one  culture  can  survive  without  the 
nurture  and  support  of  others  in  such  a 
diverse  multicultural  society.  Ethnic  orga- 
nizations (and  churches)  can  only  be 
strengthened  by  multicultural  participation. 

An  example  is  the  Episcopal  Asian  Min- 
istry Advocates.  EAM  Advocates  is  open  to 
both  Asians  and  friends  of  Asians.  Interest 
in  the  ministries  of  Asian-Americans  is  the 
single  requirement.  With  such  broad-based 
involvement,  the  Advocates  are  a  greater 
force  within  the  church  at  large.  Inclusivity 
works  both  ways. 

Joon  Matsumura,  comptroller  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  member  of  the 


Economic  Justice  Implementation  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  for  Social  Responsi- 
bility in  Investment. 


By  Richard  Aguilar 

No.  Racism,  a  prob- 
lem with  profound  in- 
fluences upon  each  per- 
son in  this  country,  ex- 
ists in  our  part  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  The 
Episcopal  Church  is  not 
immune  to  this  insidi- 
ous disease  and  has,  in  fact,  named  it  "the  sin 
of  racism." 

We  have  all  been  called,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  join  in  a  struggle  so  that  together  we 
may  offer  "a  church  without  racism." 

For  this  goal  to  become  spiritual  and 
practical  reality,  all  persons  of  all  races  must 
engage  in  what  we  call,  in  Spanish, 
conscientizacion.  That  is  a  process  of  inten- 
tional and  conscious  development  of  aware- 
ness. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  gives  the  primary  invita- 
tion to  this  journey  of  conscientizacion.  It 
includes  joining  the  labor  to  make  "a  church 
of  all  races." 

Many  in  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
worked  toward  conscientizacion.  There  now 
exist  commissions  and  groups  that  are  eth- 


nic by  name  and  whose  purpose  is  much 
broader  than  combating  racism.  Curiously, 
these  organizations  —  African-American, 
Native  American,  Asian-American  and 
Hispanic  —  function  because  racism  is  a 
reality. 

At  the  same  time,  these  organizations  are 
called  by  God  to  be  about  the  ministry  of 
conscientizacion.  Their  vocation  is  to  re- 
spond to  a  competitive  world  by  inviting 
cooperation.  Their  calling  is  to  reply  to  fear 
and  despair  by  offering  a  journey  of  hope. 
Their  purpose  is  to  announce  that  all  races 
belong  to  God  and  in  God's  church. 

If  we  are  to  become  truly  a  church  of  all 
races,  all  races  must  truly  become  a  part  of 
the  church.  All  races  must  work  together, 
proclaiming  their  identity  while  respecting 
our  common  name. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  received  much 
from  non-Hispanics  in  the  church.  Clearly, 
no  one  needs  a  colonialistic,  imperialistic 
spokesman.  By  die  grace  of  God  we  can 
each  one  speak  for  ourself.  But  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  together  —  black, 
Native  American,  Asian,  Hispanic  and  white 
—  our  voice  is  stronger  and  our  ministry 
made  greater. 

Because  of  all  of  God's  gifts,  we  can 
become  a  church  of  all  races.  We  can  co- 
exist and  respect  one  another  for  who  we 
are.  It  is  possible  to  see  the  cultural  wealth  of 


a  neighbor  and  have  one's  own  identity 
enriched. 

We  can  join  in  a  common  journey  of 
hope.  All  of  this  is  within  our  grasp  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  who  gives  us  our  common 
ministry  and  ultimate  identity. 

The  Rev.  Richard  J.  Aguilar  of  Brownsville, 
Texas,  is  co-chair  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Racism. 


Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  May: 

"How  should  we  value 
experience  in  relation 
to  Scripture,  tradition 
and  reason?" 

Answer  in  250  words  or  less. 
Mail  to  FORUM,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  or  fax  to  212-949- 
8059.  Answers  must  be 
received  by  April  1. 

Replies  to  the  question  for  April—  "What  does 
sin  mean  to  you?"  —  will  be  accepted  only 
until  March  1. 


C  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  now  more  exciting  than  ever!  The  St.  Petersburg  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Teleios  Foundation  (USA) 
invite  you  to  spend  two  weeks  learning  about  the  Russian  Orthodox  tradition 
and  the  Russian  people.  '  ^' 

Frequent  1993  departures  from  New  York,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles:  $1695  to 
$1995  for  round-trip  transportation,  seminary  accommodations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  meals,  study  program,  church  visits,  sightseeing,  entertainment 
and  overnight  in  Copenhagen!  Optional  Moscow  extension  available. 

Call  (908)  219-9567  or  Write:  The  Rev.  James  C.  McReynolds 
The  Teleios  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702 


Building  community 
in  desperate  times 

Desperate  times  lead  to  strong  actions. 
Nehemiah  knew  that  when  he  returned 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem  in  444  B.C. 

Discover  how  you  can  be  a  Nehemiah 
in  your  community  when  United  Episcopal 
Charities  convenes  in  Atlanta,  April  22-24, 
1993,  for  its  8th  annual  conference. 

Theologian  Walter  Brueggemann  has 
some  strong  advice;  Gloria  Brown  of  the 
Coalition  for  Human  Needs  will  speak,  and 
a  handful  of  workshops  and  site  visits  can 
show  you  how  to  do  more  with  less. 

Mark  your  calendar  now: 
UEC,  April  22-24,  Atlanta. 

Registration: 
United  Episcopal  Charities 
P.O.  Box  30162 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  FL  33420 
or  call  407/624-0546 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


announcements  •  architects  •  bed  and 
breakfast  •  books/  periodicals  •  camps/ 
conferences  •  church  furnishings  • 
computers/software  •  education  •  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  employment 
sought  •  estate  planning  •  exchange/ 
free  •  fund  raising  ventures  •  merchan- 
dise for  sale  •  milestones:  anniversaries, 
births,  deaths  retirements,  in  mem- 
orium  •  movers  •  personals  •  retirement 
living  •  travel/  vacation  •  vestments  • 

vocations  •  volunteers  • 


books/periodicals 


ANGLICAN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  (out-of- 
print)  bought  and  sold.  Catalog,  $1.  The 
Anglican  Bibliopole,  858  Church  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  518-587-7470. 


church  furnishings 


TRADITIONAL  GOTHIC  chapel  chairs.  Officiant 
chairs  for  modern  churches.  Custom  crosses, 
altars,  hymn  boards,  furniture,  cabinets. 
Oldcraft  Woodworkers,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 
800-662-4466  or  615-598-0208. 


computer  software 


COMPUTER  RESOURCES  MS-DOS  BCP,  LFF, 
Occasional  Services  &  more.  Import  to  your 
word  processor.  Indexed  for  quick  retrieval. 
TSH  Electronic  Publishing,  2462  Webb  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  10468-4802. 

INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  2020  N.  Fremont 
St.,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  206-756-7980. 


employment  opportunities 


CAMP  STAFF  OPENINGS  IN  MAINE  Bishopswood, 
our  diocesan  resident,  co-ed  camp  has  openings 
for  caring,  community  spirited,  mature,  responsible, 
journeying  persons  for  the  '93  summer  season.  All 
positions  are  paid  and  resident.  Dates  are  June  20 
-  August  21 , 1993  and  includes  one  week  of  staff 
orientation.  Positions  available  are:  Faith  Develop- 
ment Leader,  ASL  Interpreter,  Food  Service 
Workers,  House/Groundskeeper,  Second  Cook/ 
Baker,  RN  or  LPN,  and  Cabin  Counselors/Activity 
Leaders.  Activity  areas  include:  swimming  and 
boating,  faith  development,  arts  and  crafts,  camp 
craft,  low  ropes  course,  performing  arts,  sign  lan- 
guage, and  sports  and  games.  Prefer  18  or  older. 

For  specific  job  descriptions  and  qualifications,  ap- 
plication, etc.  contact:  Georgia  Koch,  Director, 
Bishopswood,  143  State  St.,  Portland,  ME  04101. 


ASSOCIATE  RECTOR.  Large,  vibrant  and 
growing  congregation  in  San  Diego  looking 
for  priest  to  develop  Christian  Education 
programs  for  people  of  all  ages.  Also  to  direct 
New  Member  Assimilation  Program.  Mail/ 
FAX  application/resume  to:  The  Rev.  Edward 
L.  Mullins,  Saint  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
Church,  16275  Pomerado  Road,  Poway,  CA 
92064;  619-487-2159,  FAX  487-2324. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  Nashotah 
House  Theological  Seminary  seeks  to  fill  a 
senior  staff  position  in  fund-raising/ 
development.  The  Directorof  Development  is 
responsible  for  programs  in  annual  giving, 
capital  funds,  deferred  giving,  endowment 
development  and  public  relations.  Candidates 
should  be  Episcopalians  and  have  experience 
in  fund-raising,  but  may  be  lay  or  ordained 
and  must  be  able  to  represent  Nashotah 
House  to  diverse  constituencies.  Send 
resumeto:  The  Dean,  Nashotah  House,  2777 
Mission  Road,  Nashotah,  Wl  53058. 

PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS. 

Contact:  Michael  Cain,  Institute  for 
Professional  Youth  Ministry,  1017  E. 
Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL  32801.  407-423- 
3567. 


employment  opportunities     |  for  sale 


RESIDENTIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  1993-94. 

Ideal  for  person(s)  who  enjoys  teenagers. 
Requires  late-night  supervision. 
Compensation  includes  apartment  and 
utilities  (year-round),  meals,  small  stipend. 
Call  orsend  letterof  introduction  and  resume 
to  Headmaster,  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School,  290  Quintard  Road,  St.  Andrews,  TN 
37372-4000;  615-598-5651. 

SITE  MANAGER  BRIARWOOD  CONFERENCE 
CENTER  in  The  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.  Hands-on  position  with 
responsibility  for  hotel  type  operations 
including  admin.,  marketing,  staffing,  repair 
andgeneral  maintenance  of  all  buildilngs  and 
grounds.  Reports  directly  to  the  chair  of 
Board  of  Directors.  Excellent  benefits,  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Reply  in  writing  by  3/ 
19/93  to  B.  Durland,  P.O.  Box  1549, 
Sandwich,  MA  02563.  No  phone  calls. 

WANTED:  PART-TIME  RECTOR.  St.  Edward's, 
Box  344,  Silverton,  OR  97381,  est.  1956, 
looking  for  priest  to  bring  pastoral  care  & 
leadership  to  small  congregation  of  caring  lay 
persons.  Opportunityforworkingpriestnearing 
retirement  or  just  starting  out.  Silverton  is 
small  community  between  Salem  &  Portland, 
with  hospital,  diverse  work,  education  & 
recreation  opportunities.  Send  letter  of 
interest  to  above  address. 

DIRECTOR  OFCONTEXTUAL&CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  School  of  Theology,  Sewanee. 
The  School  of  Theology  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  Contextual  and 
Continuing  Education  to  begin  July  1,  1993. 
Responsibilitieswill  include  directingthe  Held 
Education  program,  planningand coordinating 
Continuing  Education  offerings  for  clergy  and 
laity,  and  being  responsible  for  a  required 
M.Div.  course  in  Christian  Education.  The 
candidate  should  have  the  ability  to  reflect 
both  theologically  and  pastorally  on  the 
experience  of  ministry,  and  should  understand 
and  value  contextual  and  experiential 
education.  The  following  qualifications  will  be 
required:  knowledge  and  ability  in  educational 
design;  membership  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
with  parish  experience;  a  commitment  to 
teaching  at  the  M.Div.  level;  and  the  ability  to 
work  collegially  with  a  small  faculty.  Women 
and  minority  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Applications  will  be  considered  until 
the  position  is  filled.  Those  received  before 
March  15,  1993  will  be  reviewed  first.  Send 
letter  of  application,  complete  dossier  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to  Donald  S. 
Armentrout,  Search  Chair,  School  of  Theology, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375-1000.  EOE  institution. 


employment  sought 


VOC  DEACON-TEACHER.  Math/geog  PA  cert, 
MS  UofP,  MA  LaSalle  seeks  teaching  and/or 
parish  position  available  summer/fall  93; 
passed  GOE  82;  31  years  in  Education.  C. 
Knapp,  584  Fairway,  Philadelphia,  PA  19128. 


for  sale 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  in  hill  colors  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
S21.95.  including  gift  box  & 
mailing.  Brochure. 


Box  1445,  Iryon.  NC  28782  (803)  457-1613 


YOUR  EGGCELLENCY  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs 
as  ornaments  and  now  as  unique  pins.  Color 
Brochure.  Kathy  Rouleau,  Box  6149  Rutland, 
VT  05702;  802-747-4423. 


FOR  SALE  1986,  TWENTY-FIVE  STOP 
FRENCH  ROMANTIC  ORGAN  built  by  Gene 
R.  Bedient  for  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Instrument  to  be 
removed  by  buyer.  Proposed  renovation  of 
the  cathedral  will  begin  late  1993.  Write  or 
call:  Dr.  Sam  Batt  Owens,  421  South  2nd 
Street,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 502-587-1354. 


fund  raising  opportunities 


RAISE  $$$  SAVING  THE  EARTH.  Official 
Earth  Day  Cleaner  kits.  Used  by  NASA. 
Registered  with  Epis.  Environ.  Stewardship 
Network.  Call  Terrie  at  800-848-1992. 

EARN  MONEY  FOR  MISSION.  Sell 
subscriptions  to  Episcopal  Life.  Excellent 
fund-raiser  for  choir,  youth,  women's,  men's 
groups.  Sales  support  materials  provided. 
Contact:  The  Editor,  Episcopal  Life,  815 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017. 


travel/vacation 


Expand  Your  Horizons  — 
Study  in  England  or  Scotland 

Join  the  University  of  Texas  Studies  on  Tour 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Native  lecturers  and  field  trips  will  help  you 
experience  the  life,  history,  architecture,  heri- 
tage and  culture  of  Great  Britain. 
At  Cambridge,  July  11  -24,  live  at  Clare  Col- 
lege and  choose  from  these  courses: 

•  Churchill  Years 

•  British  Secret  Services  in  World 
War  II 

•  Golden  Age  of  the  English  Country 
House 

•  Glory  and  Grief  of  the  Middle  Ages 

•  Face  of  England:  Homes,  Towns, 
and  Villages 

In  Scotland,  July  31 -Aug.  8,  live  near  Ed- 
inburgh Castle.  Lectures  in  Edinburgh  and 
field  trips  to  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  re- 
veal the  romance  of  this  colorful  country. 
Call  (800)  882-8784  or  write: 
Studies  on  Tour,  Department  EL 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
P.O.  Box  7879 
Austin.  TX  78713-7879 


THE  BEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND: 

Invitation  to  Our  Heritage,  Apr.  26-May  11. 
Visit  abbeys,  cathedrals,  palaces,  castles. 
Escorted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  and  Judi 
Pobjecky.  Cost  only  $2,399  all  inclusive, 
$399  single  supplement.  Call  800-237-3448. 

BRITAIN  /  RUSSIA.  London,  York,  Edinburgh, 
Chester,  Wales,  Stratford/Avon  from  $999 
incl.  air.  RUSSIA:  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg 
from  $1,250  incl.  air.  Both  tours  offer 
organizer,  1  complimentary  tripforeach  5  (or 
cash  equivalent).  Christian  Travel  at  800- 
766-3297.  | 

TREASURES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE:  >A 

Pilgrimage.  September,  1993.  The  Painted 
Monasteries  of  Romania,  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  (Poland),  the  famed  Rila 
monastery  (Bulgaria),  Bucharest,  Budapest, 
Warsaw.  Experienced  leadership,  moderate 
cost.  Write  Tour  Host  Rev.  Bede  Thomas 
Mudge  OHC,  Holy  Cross  Monastery,  Box  99, 
West  Park,  NY  12493  or  call  (collect)  Lois 
Shultz,  Highways  &  Byways  Tours  at  314- 
875-8792. 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING   RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church,  82  Prospect  St., 
White  Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 

THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DIVINE 
COMPASSION  is  a  traditional  religious  order 
in  the  Franciscan  spirit.  Inquiries:  For  those 
who  seek  the  life  of  a  friar  to  Brother  John- 
Charles,  F.O.D.C,  P.O.  Box  317,  Monmouth, 
IL  61462-0317.  For  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  be  Tertiaries  or  Associates  to  The 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Divine  Compassion, 
P.O.  Box  6054,  Rock  Island,  IL  61204. 


volunteers 


MEDICALTEAM  FOR  SOMALIA.  Doctors  and 
nurses  with  previous  overseas  experience 
under  hardship  conditions  required  for  an 
ecumenical  team  forfuture  service  in  Somalia. 
Expected  service:  doctors,  three  months; 
nurses;  six  months.  Travel  costs  and  small 
stipend.  Contact  Melba  Larson,  Volunteers 
for  Mission,  Episcopal  Church  Center,  815 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017. 


CAN  OUR  NATION 
AFFORD  THIS  KIND  OF 
JUSTICE? 


One  Amcrio-in 

in7ispoor 

1  outof  5  children 

go  to  bed  hungry 


The  wealthiest 
1%  hasrrjpre 
money  than;  the 

lowest  49%  of 
the  populace 


NATIONAL  EQUAL 
JUSTICE  ASSOCIATION 

NEJA  was  founded  in  1981  by  clergy, 
attorneys  and  other  volunteer  activists  of 
long  experience  in  the  struggle  for  justice 
and  civil  rights. 

NEJA  provides  assistance  nationwide  to 
local  causes  of  constitutional  concern. 
NEJA's  approach  starts  with  an  under- 
standing that  access  to  justice  has  become 
equivalent  to  the  ability  to  purchase  it 

Join  NEJA's  fight  for  equal  justice! 
For  more  information  about  how  you  can 
volunteer  in  the  effort  for  equal  justice: 

write:    National  Equal 

Justice  Association 

P.O.  Box  420812-126 
San  Francisco,  CA  94142 
CALL :       (415)  552-5833 

Labor  Donated 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)    9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)    8.00  per  line 
12  times  (consecutive)  7.00  per  line 
■  Set  solid.  Based  on  40  characters  perline, 
including  punctuation  and  spaces  between 
words.  Min.  charge  $40.00.  Include  payment 
with  order.  Keyed  advertisements,  add  three 
words  (for  box  number).  Ads  are  free  to 
congregations/individuals  offering  to 
exchange  or  give  away  merchandise.  Copy, 
payment  and  written  confirmation  for 
classified  ads  must  be  received  by  the  first  of 
the  month,  one  month  prior  to  publication. . 
Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  Episcopal  Life, 
Suite  1200, 1201  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107-4101  or  call  215-564-2010. 
Episcopal  Life  box  number  at  $10.00  each 
insertion.  Display  ad  discounts  not  applicable. 
Ads  accepted  at  editor's  discretion. 
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Church  Calenda 


March 

9-13  Special  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  House 
of  Bishops,  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville,  N.C. 

12-14  Hearts  on  Fire,  National  Youth  Lead- 
ership Conference,  Ridgecrest  Conference 
Center,  Ridgecrest,  N.C.  Cost;  $145.  Contact: 
Barbara,  Episcopal  Renewal  Ministries,  2942 
Highway  74,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439;  303- 
674-9744. 

12-  14  Lenten  Retreat,  Water  from  the  Rock, 
Aliquippa,  Pa.  Cost:  $110-130.  Contact:  Con- 
ference Administrator,  Community  of  Cel- 
ebration, P.O.  Box  309,  Aliquippa,  Pa  15001; 
800-722-4879. 

13-  14  A  Dialogue  on  Ethics  &  Ecology,  Trin- 
ity Center,  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  N.C.  Cost:  $25- 
67.  Contact:  Land  Stewardship  Council,  P.O. 
Box25716,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611-5716;919-836- 
1990. 

14-  17  Interfaith  Impact  Legislative  Briefing, 
Women  &  People  of  Color:  Defining  the 
Agenda  for  Change,  Washington  Marriott, 
Washington,  D.C.  Cost:  $150.  Contact:  Inter- 
faith Impact,  110  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002;  202-543-2800. 

#19  St  Joseph 

#  25  The  Annunciation 


26-28  Seed  Time:  A  Silent  Retreat  for  Lent, 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  Augusta,  Ga.  Contact: 
Convent  of  St.  Helena,  P.O.  Box  5645,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  30916-5645;  706-796-5201 . 


27  Caring  Evangelism  Workshop,  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  Church  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Cost:  $35- 
45.  Contact:  Sally  Blackburn,  407-647-3413. 

29- April  1  Lenten  Retreat,  Kanuga  Confer- 
ence Center,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  Cost: $195. 
Contact:  Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer 
250,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28793;704-692-9136. 


April 

2  Stones  for  Bread  —  Symposium  Respond- 
ing to  Sexual  Abuse  in  the  Church,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Cost:  $1 25.  Contact:  Stones  for  Bread,  The 
Toronto  Centre  for  the  Family,  Box  664,  Sta- 
tion "P",  Toronto  M5S  2Y4,  Ontario,  Canada; 
416-923-5021. 


^sources 

This  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

ParentingforPrevention.This  190- 
page  book,  subtitled  "How  to  Raise 
a  Childto  Say  No  to  Alcohol/Drugs" 
and  endorsed  by  the  National  Epis- 
copal Coalition  on  Alcohol  and 
Drugs,  is  available  free  from  the 
Miller  Family  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
831463,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 
30083. 

Taize:  That  Little  Springtime.  A  26- 

minute  color  videotape  by  Martin 
Doblmeier  presents  the  community 
of  Taize  in  France.  This  ecumenical 
"experiment"  composed  of  80  broth- 
ers, Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, is  dedicated  to  bringing  about 
peace  and  Christian  unity.  Cost: 
$29.95  from  Palisades  Home 
Video,  153Waverly  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014;  800229-8575. 


Silent  Voices,  Sacred  Lives.  Subtitled 
"Women's  Readings  for  the  Liturgical  Year," 
this  448-page  book  aims  to  help  women  "re- 
cover their  sacred  memory."  Book  offers  a 
daily  reading  and  draws  from  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, early  church  sources,  mystical  literature, 
poetry,  gnostic  writings,  diaries,  visions  and 
epitaphs  all  about  or  by  women.  Cost:  $22.95 
from  Paulist  Press,  997  MacArthur  Blvd., 
Mahwah,  N.J.  07430;  201-825-7300. 

MCC  1992-1993  Resource  Catalog.  A  list- 
ing of  more  than  400  audiovisuals  and 
printed  materials  about  the  mission  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Na- 
tive American  issues,  lifestyle,  peace, 
hunger  and  other  topics.  Available  for 
loan  free  from  MCC,  21 S.  12th  St. ,  P.O. 
Box  500,  Akron,  Pa.  17501-0500;  717-  ~1 
859-1151. 

Living  in  Covenant  with  God  and  One  Another. 

A  180page  study  on  sexuality  and  human 
relations  published  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  OfficeforFamily  Education.  Includes 
guidelines  to  help  churches  in  different  cul- 
tures develop  ways  to  deal  frankly  and  sensi- 
tively with  the  issues.  Cost:  $9.95  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Distribution  Cen- 
ter, P.O.  Box  348,  Route  222  and  Sharadin 
Road,  Kutztown,  Pa.  19530. 


The  Eucharist  with  Notes,  Rite  II.  Booklet 
answers  every  question  about  the  Eucharist 
with  facing  page  commentary  about  each 
phrase,  prayer  and  rubric.  Glossary  of  terms 
and  illustrations  describes  the  credence  table, 
altar,  and  all  vesselsand  linens.  Cost:$l. 50, 
from  Forward  Movement,  412  Sycamore  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202;  800543-1813. 

Soil  and  Water  Stewardship  Week.  The 

National  Association  of  Conserva- 
r         tion  Districts  offers  reference 
^q^.  booklets,  bulletin  covers 
-         and  inserts,  youth  and 
&  adult  discussion  guides, 
posters,  videotapes  and 
more  to  help  parishes 
teach  about  soil  and 
waterconservation  during 
Stewardship  Week,  April  25 
to  May  2.  Call  800-825-5547 
for  organ  izer '  s  packet  and  order  forms . 

Consensus  Decision  Making:  A  Tool  for 
Ministry.  A  resource  for  young  people  and 
adults  written  by  Bonnie  Anderson  of  the 
Diocese  of  Michigan.  Cost:  $5  from  the 
Youth  Ministries  Office,  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  Make  checks  payable  to  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 


Education 
Guide 

Episcopal  Ufe  reserves  this  section  for 
qualified  Institutions  of  learning. 
To  list  your  school,  contact:  Advertising 
Manager,  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1200, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107,  or  phone 
(215)  564-2010,  or  FAX:  (215)  564-6336. 


Coeducational  Schoo! 


Preparing 
college-bound 
students  from 

Minneapolis 
to 

Madrid, 

Class  Visit  Day  on  April  2. 
Call  us  for  details! 


SHATTUCK'  ST.  MARYS  SCHOOL 
P.  O.  Box  218 
Faribault,  MN  55021 
(800)  421-2724 

Coed  •  College  Preparatory 
Episcopal  •  Boarding  &  Day 
Grades  6-12 


Boys'  School 


Women's  School 


ST.  JOHN'S 
MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Family  Atmosphere 
Boys  Boarding  Grades  5-12 
"A  Change  For  The  Belter" 
Salina.  KS  913-823-7231 


Boys'  School 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

•  An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

•  7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

•  College  preparatory 
curriculum 

•  Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

•  Strong  religious  life 

•  Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

•  Daily  work  program 

•  500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

%  Box  E 

Arden,  N.C.  28704 
g  (704)684-6232 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 
Founded  in  1842 


OUR  MISSION: 

We  are  a  two-year  college  and  upper  level  preparatory  school  joined  in  a  single 
institution.  Our  liberal  arts  programs  prepare  women  for  continued  study 
towards  a  baccalaureate  degree,  for  professional  careers  and  for  lives  in  which 
they  can  be  confident,  adventurous,  productive  and  fulfilled  through  their 
choices. 

OUR  GOALS: 

To  prepare  each  student  for  a  senior  college  or  university 

To  build  each  student's  confidence 

To  develop  each  student's  leadership  skills 

To  foster  lasting  friendships  and  spiritual  growth 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27603 
919-8394100 


Coeducational  Schoo! 


T    •    H    •  E 


MORGAN 
SCHOOL 


AT 

PATTERSON  PRESERVE 


An  Episcopal  preparatory  school 
dedicated  to  nurturing  the 
mind,  body  and  spirit. 


The  Morgan  School  provides  an  excellent, 
educational  experience  for  our  students 
which  combines  academic  achievement  and 
physical  fitness  with  spiritual  awareness  in 
a  community  dedicated  to  serving  others. 

Our  curriculum  includes  rigorous  college- 
preparatory  academics,  a  varied  menu  of 
traditional  and  non-traditional  athletics, 
daily  chapel,  campus  stewardship  and 
community  service.  We  also  provide 
educational,  wilderness  experiences 
through  the  North  Carolina  Outward 
Bound  School  and  a  Learning  Skills 
Program  for  motivated  students  with 
learning  differences. 

Please  call  or  write: 
800  »367 '  4921 
Rt.  5,  Box  170,  Lenoir,  NC  28645 
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Homework  Club  transforms 
students  and  tutors 


By  Catherine  Tyndall  Boyd 


MILWAUKEE 

Kenyetta  Hughes,  12  years 
old,  wants  to  be  a  lawyer 
i  when  she  grows  up;  she 
believes  that  being  a  lawyer  will 
make  her  life  better.  She  also 
knows  that  to  attain  her  goal 
she's  "got  to  do  a  lot  of  math, 
reading  and  paperwork."  And 
since  she  considers  math  her 
best  subject,  Kenyetta  is 
well  on  her  way. 

The  ministries  of  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Milwaukee's  central 
city,  are  like  the  blocks  of  an  untidy, 
somewhat  worn  crazy  quilt.  Each  ministry 
has  a  focus  of  its  own,  each  has  its  own 
story  to  tell.  But  common  to  each  ministry 
is  its  focus  on  children. 

St.  Andrew's  is  a  place  teeming  with 
children:  Antwian,  Lashawenda,  Tina, 
Nicholas,  Lindsay,  Tawanna,  Nicole, 
Timmy,  Dominique  (the  boy)  and 
Dominique  (the  girl).  The  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Some  of  the  children  have  parents  at 
home.  Some  of  their  homes  have  heat. 

St.  Andrew's  offers  a  meal  program 
that  feeds  mostly  children,  an  1 1 -year-old 
urban  summer  day  camp,  and  a  peer 
program  providing  activities,  support  and 
nurture.  And  there's  the  Homework  Club. 

The  club  is  a  tutoring  program  that 
provides  much-needed,  hands-on  support 
for  the  children's  education. 

In  the  central  city,  dropping  out  of 
school  in  junior  high  is  a  given.  The 
encouragement  Kenyetta  receives  —  from 


the  computer  on  Saturdays,"  he  says.  "It's 
fresh.  It's  good." 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  its 
effect  on  the  children  is  that  the  Home- 
work Club  has  been  an  instrument  of 
conversion  for  the  adults.  Hearing  the 
news  day  after  day  about  urban  deteriora- 
tion, they  came  to  do  a  service,  but  got 
more  than  they  bargained  for.  They  fell  in 
love;  lives  are  changing.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  meeting  a  service  obligation 
and  doing  an  act  of  love:  the  beloved  has 
captured  the  heart,  how  can  one  not 
respond? 


Kenyetta  Hughes 
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her  tutor  and  other 
adults  in  the  parish 
—  has  helped  her 
improve  her  effort 
and  her  grades  in  the 
past  year.  She  shows 
signs  of  breaking  the 
dropout  cycle. 

"She's  basically  a  straight-A  student," 
says  Kenyetta's  tutor,  James  Gettel.  "I  tell 
her  repeatedly,  there's  no  reason,  with  the 
grades  you  get,  that  you  can't  do  anything 
you  want  to  do." 

Begun  a  year  ago  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  at  Christ  Church,  Whitefish 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  by  members  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  Homework  Club  has 
become  an  instrument  of  hope  for  the 
children.  Members  of  both  parishes  are 
now  tutors  and  mentors  for  some  30 
children. 

The  atmosphere  at  a  Homework  Club 
session  is  one  of  joyful  chaos.  For  90 
minutes  twice  a  week,  tutors  and  students 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's.  The  cacophony  is 
reminiscent  of  a  pioneer  one-room  school. 
Lessons  are  being  read  out  loud,  every 
pair  working  together  on  questions  and 
answers.. Adults  let  children  answer  their 
own  questions.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
respe ct;  when  one  girl  chooses  not  to  be  in 
a  group  picture,  her  tutor  sits  it  out  with 
her.  • 

Tutors  offer  the  children  help  with  their 
school  work,  including  daily  lessons, 
projects  and  computer  skills.  The  attention 
given,  and  the  relationships  that  have 
developed  between  child  and  tutor,  have 
brought  a  change  in  many  of  the  children. 
They  are  bright  and  talented,  and  begin- 
ning to  see  their  own  potential.  As  Tina 
Newble  told  her  tutor,  "I  am  working  hard 
because  I  have  a  future." 

Fourth-grader  Antwian  Ambers  says 
he's  doing  just  fine  in  school,  but  several 
adults  in  his  life  think  he  could  do  better. 
Easily  bored,  Antwian  rushes  through  his 
lessons.  But  when  asked  about  his  work 
on  the  computer,  he  brightens.  "I  work  on 


beyond  their  10-square-block  world.  They 
take  field  trips  to  baseball  games,  librar- 
ies, museums,  plays,  the  circus.  There  was 
a  session  with  the  Marquette  University 
basketball  team,  when  the  players  told  the 
children  about  the  importance  of  staying 
in  school.  There  was  a  tour  of  County 
Medical  Center,  where  medical  profes- 
sionals told  the  children  about  their  jobs 
and  the  studies  required. 

The  ministries  at  St.  Andrew's  have 
strained  its  150-year-old  building  to  the 
limit.  The  Diocese  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
parish,  through  the  Red  Door  Campaign, 
have  raised  75  percent  of  the  $600,000 
required  to  build  a  new  church  and 
community  center.  The  new  building  will 
be  the  first  built  by  a  mainline  denomina- 
tion in  inner-city  Milwaukee  in  30  years. 

Sue  Banaszak  is  a  mentor  and  god- 
mother for  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
children  at  St.  Andrew's.  She  says,  "I'm 
impressed  with  how  faithful  in 
attending  [the  Homework 
Club]  they  all  are,  children 
and  adults.  And  it's  made 
such  a  difference  in  the  kids, 
to  have  somebody  really 
paying  attention  to  them." 


As 


Tenise  Young  and  Julie  Ross,  tutor 

From  the  initial  handful  of  adults,  the 
personal  witness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
tutors  has  caused  the  group  to  expand  to 
more  than  40  men  and  women. 

Roger  Ward,  a  retired 
insurance  agent  who  has  worked 
with  several  of  the  children, 
describes  the  club  this  way: 
"Two  groups  of  people  from 
completely  different  worlds  are 
taking  a  leap  of  faith  toward 
each  other.  It's  a  selfish  thing, 
really;  you  get  seven  times  more 
than  you  put  in." 

Besides  the  task  of  improv- 
ing grades,  St.  Andrew's 
members  and  Homework  Club  Above. 
tutors  seek  to  encourage  the  Adults 
children  to  raise  their  vision 
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ls  another  tutor  says, 
"We  don't  know  if  a  particular 
kid  is  going  to  make  it  or  not. 
But  we  do  know  that  they're 
going  to  feel  better  about 
themselves,  and  that  they 
may  have  a  little  more  hope 
to  do  something  about 
themselves  in  the  future."  ■ 


Catherine  Tyndall  Boyd  is  the 
communications  officer  for  the  Diocese 
of  Milwaukee. 


Antwian  Ambers,  4th  grader.  Below: 
and  children  in  the  Homework  Club. 
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Book  Reviews 

An  ancient  way  will  take  us  there 


byC.  Phillip  Craig 


Too  Deep  for  Words  by  Thelma  Hall 
Paulist  Press 

Perhaps  it  is  a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  I  shall 
attempt  it  anyway.  I  want  to  recommend  a 
book.  Now  before  you  moan  and  toss  this  in 
the  trash,  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  Too  Deep  for 
Words  was  written  by  Thelma  Hall  and 
published  by  the  Paulist  Press.  I  read  it  while  1 
was  on  retreat  recently.  It  is  about  prayer. 
(Now  I  am  really  in  trouble. ..first  a  book  and 
now  prayer.)  But  let  me  be  as  clear  about  this 
as  I  am  able. 

At  some  point  in  our  lives  (for  some  people 
several  times)  we  are  all  brought  up  short  by  a 
sudden  awareness  that  this  life,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  work,  how  busy  we  stay  or  how 
comfortable  we  become,  will  end.  For  me 
that  realization  raises  the  question  of  "What 
next?"  And  if  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are 
to  be  invited  to  live  with  our  heavenly  Father, 
in  His  home,  forever,  then  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  we  are  doing  right  now  is  not 


the  most  important  thing  to  do. 

Go  ahead  and  order  this  book.  Put  it  on  a 
shelf  and  forget  it.  Then  the  next  time  you  are 
brought  up  short  go  pick  it  up  and  read  it.  It  is 
a  wonderful  little  book  about  an  ancient  way 
of  praying  that  can  lead  us  directly  into  the 
heart  of  God. 

All  true  love  experiences  contain  an  inner 
dynamic  that  leads  to  a  level  of  communica- 
tion that  is  "too  deep  for  words".  We  have 
seen  it  in  our  children  and  we  remember  it  in 
ourselves.  Wide  eyed,  with  elevated  heart- 
beats, lovers  sit  in  silence — and  the  silence 
has  an  eloquence  to  it. 

Our  journey  as  Christians  is,  basically,  to 
fall  in  love  with  God.  He  is  the  infinite  lover 
who  desires  us  so  deeply  that  He  would  be 
willing  to  suffer  any  pain  to  win  our  hearts 
(and  He  did).  In  each  of  us  is  the  image  of 
God — waiting  for  us — desiring  us  as  lovers. 

There  is  an  ancient  way  of  prayer  that  will 
take  us  there,  and  this  book  is  about  that 
ancient  way.  It  is  a  simple  way  of  prayer 
which  cannot  even  be  called  a  method.  It  is 


more  kin  to  a  simple,  natural  flow  of 
experience.  It  follows  the  normal  progression 
of  falling  in  love.  First,  we  meet  the  one  we 
will  eventually  love.  Next,  we  strive  to  know 
more  about  each  other  so  that  we  may,  third, 
begin  to  share  our  hearts  with  one  another. 
Finally,  we  fall  into  the  silence  of  rapture. 

If  we  were  to  use  the  terms  of  the  church  to 
describe  this  natural  flow,  we  would  talk 
about:  1 )  reading  Scripture,  2)  meditating  on 
the  Scripture  story  we  have  read,  3)  praying 
and  4)  contemplation.  I  do  not  know  any 
method  for  falling  in  love.  But  I  suspect  one  of 
the  vital  steps  is  when  we  forget  about  what 
we  want  and  need  and  begin  to  think  only  of 
the  beloved. 

The  American  Bible  Translation  has  a  very 
interesting  rendition  of  Matt.  10:38-39  that 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  this  issue:  "He  who  will 
not  take  up  his  cross  and  come  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  He  who  seeks  only  himself 
brings  himself  to  ruin,  whereas  he  who  brings 
himself  to  naught  for  me,  discovers  who  he 
is."  We  come  to  love  God  just  like  we  come  to 


love  anyone  else,  through  a  continuum  of 
knowing,  trusting,  desiring,  surrendering  our 
defenses  and  fears,  and  ultimately  our  very 
selves,  to  the  beloved. 

It  is  a  powerful  gift  in  our  lives — this  thing 
we  call  love.  All  we  need  to  begin  is  a  desire  to 
begin.  We  need  to  remember  that  all  of  this  is 
a  gift  from  our  Father.  Abraham  Heschel 
once  said:  "There  is  something  far  greater 
than  my  desire  to  pray — that  is,  God's  desire 
that  I  pray." 

To  love  God  is  to  enter  a  strange  new  land. 
A  land  where  life  is  not  to  do  but  to  be. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  simple  and  basic  may 
be  said  about  loving  God  than  it  is  the 
acceptance  of  God's  invitation  not  only  to 
trust  Him  in  all  of  this,  but  to  entrust  ourselves 
to  Him  and  let  Him  take  us  beyond  ourselves. 

I  know  it  is  a  risky  thing  to  do — to 
recommend  a  book  and  to  recommend 
prayer — but  I  do  them  both... 

...because  I  love  you. 

The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig  is  rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Kinston. 


Exposure  to  counter-culture  affects  baby  boomer  religion 


by  David  Sumner 


A  Generation  of  Seekers:  The  Spiritual 
Journeys  of  the  Baby  Boom  Generation  by 
Wade  Clark  Roof.  Harper. 

The  degree  of  "exposure  to  the  counter- 
culture" best  predicts  whether  baby  boomers 
dropped  out  of  church  or  remained  loyal  to 
their  religious  traditions,  according  to  Wade 
Clark  Roof,  a  professor  of  religion  and 
society  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Wade  discussed  his  study  of 
baby-boomers  at  a  gathering  of  clergy  and 
campus  ministers  here  last  month.  His  book  A 
Generation  of  Seekers:  The  Spiritual  Journeys 
of  the  Baby  Boom  Generation  will  be  publish- 
ed this  spring  by  Harper,  San  Francisco. 

Roof  defined  baby  boomers  as  those  76 
million  Americans  who  were  born  between 
1 946- 1 964.  He  conducted  random  telephone 
interviews  with  1 ,576  boomers  in  four  states 
and  discovered  that  about  two  thirds  of  them 
dropped  out  of  church  for  at  least  two  years 
while  growing  up.  About  a  third  maintained  a 
steady  involvement,  although  some  of  those 
switched  denominations.  Among  the  drop- 
outs, about  30  percent  eventually  returned  to 
active  church  or  religious  involvement  as 
adults. 

Three  questions 

Roof  measured  "exposure  to  the  counter- 


culture" by  answers  to  three  questions:  Did 
you  ever  attend  a  rock  concert?  Did  you  ever 
use  marijuana?  Did  you  ever  take  part  in  a 
demonstration  of  protest  march? 

The  "loyalists"  (who  never  dropped  out) 
were  most  likely  to  answer  "no"  to  all  three 
questions,  while  the  permanent  dropouts  were 
the  most  likely  to  answer  "yes"  to  all  three. 
The  "returnees"  were  somewhere  in  the 
middle. 

"The  experience  of  growing  up  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  has  created  three  sub- 
cultures among  boomers  today:  the  loyalists, 
the  returnees,  and  the  dropouts.  Any  kind  of 
effective  ministry  to  boomers  has  to  recognize 
that  basic  fact,"  Roof  told  his  audience  at 
Christian  Theological  Seminary. 

"You  are  talking  about  three  different 
groups.  The  language,  the  experiences,  and 
ways  of  looking  at  the  world  and  relating  to 
people  around  them  are  very  much  linked  to 
those  three  subcultures,"  he  strssed. 
Journey  theology 

Roof  said  that  the  loyalists'  language  uses 
traditional  moral  and  religious  terms  cate- 
gories whereas  returnees  often  speak  in 
psychological  terms.  "They  use  psychological 
language  to  describe  who  they  are.  They  use 
'journey  theology'.  The  loyalists  use  much 
more  traditional  religious  language.  Whereas 
loyalists  often  talk  about  growing  up  in  the 


faith,  returnees  talk  about  growing  in  faith.  I 
think  that's  an  important  distinction,"  he  said. 

"Many  of  the  returnees  don't  know  much 
about  the  tradition.  Denominational  traditions 
are  not  very  important  to  them.  It's  a  more 
personal,  self-oriented  conception  of 
religion." 

The  returnees  don't  emphasize  doctrine, 
Roof  said.  "Systematic  theology  is  not  of 
great  importance.  Denominational  heritage 
doesn't  do  a  lot.  What  does  a  lot  are  life- 
centered,  family-oriented  and  personally 
enhancing  kinds  of  religious  themes.  When 
we  tried  to  single  out  those  congregations 
that  flourished  with  boomers,  it's  this  experi- 
ential dimension  that  came  to  the  forefront," 
he  said. 

M.  Scott  Peck's  book 

M.  Scott  Peck's  book,  The  Road  Less 
Travelled,  was  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
influential  book  by  the  boomers  whom  Rood 
interviewed. 

"Here's  what  that  book  did  for  a  lot  of 
people:  it's  a  bridge  between  the  traditional 
religious  culture — concepts  like  sin  and 
salvation — and  a  more  psychological  culture 
(that  emphasizes)  experience,  love,  and 
fulfillment.  What  Peck  and  others  have  been 
able  to  do  is  recast  the  older  theological 
language  into  a  language  that's  more  acces- 
sible and  personally  meaningful  to  many  of 


these  people.  And  it's  become  particularly 
important  to  them  as  they've  grown  older... 

"If  religious  groups  and  churches  want  to 
reach  this  generation,  then  that  kind  of 
language — like  it  or  not — is  what  works,"  he 
stressed. 

Reports  have  misinterpreted 

Roof  said  that  previous  media  reports  of  his 
study  have  misinterpreted  the  degree  to  which 
the  baby  boomers  have  returned  to  church. 
"Contrary  to  media  reports,  most  (70  percent ) 
of  the  baby  boomers  who  dropped  out  while 
growing  up  are  still  out.  The  media  has 
overblown  the  size  of  the  return  of  the 
boomers  to  religious  institutions." 

However,  he  said,  "The  decade  of  the 
nineties  is  going  to  be  a  decade  of  consider- 
able spiritual  and  religious  ferment.  Why? 
Because  you've  got  a  generation  going 
through  mid-life  in  the  nineties.  Many  of 
them  are  searching  for  ways  to  rediscover 
their  past  and  I  think  that  accounts  for  a  great 
deal  of  spiritual  ferment  that  characterizes 
this  generation." 

Besides  his  forthcoming  book  on  baby- 
boomers,  Roof  was  author  of  the  American 
Mainline  Religion,  a  1987  book  which 
examined  growth  and  demographic  trends  in 
mainline  denominations.  He  holds  degrees 
from  Wofford  College,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Howells-a  musician  of  hope 


by  John  James  Ormond 

Now  and  then,  music  which  enlivens 
worship  has  a  story  behind  it.  A  "retired" 
priest  occasionally  finds  himself  in  the  pew 
on  a  Lord's  Day  as  worship  beckons.  Herbert 
Howells'  hymn  tune  entitled  Michael  reson- 
ates magnificently  with  the  words  of  Robert 
Seymour  Bridges  after  Joachim  Neander: 
"All  my  hope  on  God  is  founded..."  Music 
and  words  blend  and  can  constitute  a  worthy 
vehicle  for  entering  a  dimension  where  Deity 
and  humankind  commune. 

Herbert  Howells  wrote  the  hymn  tune 
numbered  665  in  the  Hymnal  1982  some 
time  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Michael,  in 
1935,  from  spinal  meningitis.  Thereafter, 
Howells'  career  seemed  in  decline,  but  it 
found  new  life  in  coming  to  terms  with  death 
through  the  realm  of  musical  composition. 

Today,  the  music  of  Herbert  Howells  is 
heard  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  churches,  cathedrals,  as  well  as  concert 
halls  around  the  world.  He  figures  currently 
as  one  of  the  great  20th  century  composers. 
Work  after  musical  work  reflects  the  space, 


architecture  and  traditions  of  the  massive 
stone  buildings  for  which  each  was  composed; 
nor  are  parish  churches  excluded  from  his 
realm. 

Most  of  Herbert  Howells'  religious  music 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  his  life  after 
1 935.  He  composed  settings  for  three  services 
central  to  Anglican  worship:  the  Eucharist, 
Matins  and  Evensong.  His  hymn  tunes, 
anthems  and  choral  preludes  reflect  the 
movement  of  the  church's  calendar. 

Some  examples  are:  "A  Sequence  For  St. 
Michael:  Psalm-Prelude  Number  2,  Set  2  (De 
Profundis);  Hymnus  Paradisi;  Missa  Sabriensis 
(Severn  Mass);  and  the  English  Mass".  Other 
compositions  include:  "Magnificat  For  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  Magnificat  (Gloucester 
Service);  Take  Him,  Earth  For  Cherishing 
(Motet)". 

Herbert  Howells  died  in  1983  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  His  biographer,  Christopher 
Palmer,  is  coming  out  soon  with  two  books 
entitled:  Herbert  Howells  (Novellos)  and 
Herbert  Howells:  A  Centenary  Celebration. 
This  composer  who  grew  up  in  modest 
con't  on  page  F 


"Read  us  the  story  about  Pontius  Pirate!" 

The  Rev.  William  McLemore 
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Busiest  and  'most  fun  job'  in  the  diocese 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 


Carol  Taylor  not  only  has  the  busiest  job  in 
the  diocese,  she  may  very  well  have  the  most 
fun  job  as  well.  As  the  Youth  Ministries 
coordinator  for  the  diocesan  Youth  Program 
and  the  director  of  Camp  Trinity,  Carol 
travels  across  the  diocese  helping  with  and 
participating  in  numerous  youth  events  as 
well  as  spending  three  months  at  the  beach, 
living  at  Trinity  Center.  But,  although  the 
pace  is  hectic  and  the  travel  is  tiring,  Carol 
wouldn't  want  to  be  doing  anything  else.  As 
she  explains,  "I  love  watching  the  incredible 
creativity  that  happens  with  our  young  people. 
They  are  the  church  now,  not  just  in  the 
future,  making  incredible  impacts,  having 
strong  leadership,  and  being  called  to  their 
own  ministry." 

Carol's  responsibility  is  two-fold.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  year  she  is  directly  involved  in 
coordinating  the  eleven  youth  conferences 
available  for  young  people  in  the  7th- 12th 
grades.  The  remaining  one-fourth  of  her  time 
is  spent  as  camp  director.  The  tasks  constantly 
overlap,  each  affecting  the  other. 

Shared  youth-based  ministry 

As  one  of  the  most  active  youth  programs 
in  the  country,  our  diocesan  Youth  Ministries 
program  works  with  the  diocesan  Youth 
Commission  to  achieve  a  "shared  youth- 
based  ministry."  This  method  calls  for  the 
active  participation  of  the  youth,  giving  them 
the  major  responsibility  of  designing  and 
administering  the  programs,  taking  a  leader- 
ship position  throughout  the  development  of 
the  program  as  well  as  during  the  program 
itself,  with  adults  available  to  provide  the 
resources  to  make  it  happen.  Ms.  Taylor 
believes  that  putting  the  young  people  in  a 
leadership  role  could  be  the  reason  for  the 
incredible  amount  of  participation  she  sees. 

Of  the  eleven  conferences  that  Carol 
oversees,  Happening,  an  intense  faith  develop- 


Et  tu  Brutus? 


by  Gary  Fulton 


When  he  stalks  through  the  neighborhood, 
all  creatures  great  and  small  cower  at  his 
presence,  the  earth  shakes  at  his  passing.  The 
local  bully,  he  looks  like  he's  always  ready  for 
a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight.  He's  the  kind 
who  swills  down  a  boilermaker,  then  chal- 
lenges the  entire  bar  to  a  brawl.  He's  the  Bad 
Guy  in  a  B-grade  movie,  unshaven,  uncouth 
and  the  fastest  draw  in  the  west,  pardner.  The 
notches  on  the  handle  of  his  six-shooter  are 
his  curriculum  vitae. 

1  call  him  Brutus.  His  cheeks  are  perpet- 
ually puffed  from  an  ancient  infection,  giving 
the  illusion  that  he  carries  a  plug  of  Red  Man 
in  each  jowl,  squirting  streams  of  brown  juice 
through  worn  and  discolored  teeth.  Eyes 
slanted,  squinting,  he  has  a  brazenly  uncivil 
appearance.  His  back  is  swayed,  as  though  he 
carries  the  weight  of  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  His  color  is  ashen.  And,  as  I  have 
said,  he  is  mean. 

He  is  a  loner 

Brutus  has  been  around  for  a  couple  of 
years.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives.  He  may 
have  had  a  home  at  one  time,  when  he  was 
younger,  but  now  he  is  a  loner.  Sometimes  I 
don't  see  him  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Then  one 
day  the  neighborhood  gets  quiet,  birds  stop 
singing,  local  dogs  show  signs  of  dis-ease, 
and  then  old  Brutus  appears,  chewing  that 
cud  of  tobacco,  caressing  the  handle  of  his 
six-shooter,  stomping  through  the  neighbor- 
hood slant-eyed,  mean-spirited,  looking  for  a 
good  fight. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  befriend 
Brutus.  When  I  call  to  him,  he  gives  me  that 
side-ways,  half-crazed  look,  fingers  the 
trigger  of  his  six-shooter,  then  saunters  off  in 
another  direction.  So  I  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  day  that  he  took  a  hesitant  step  in  my 
direction.  Slowly,  cautiously,  we  moved 
toward  each  other.  Then,  at  last,  I  reached  out 


CAROL  TAYLOR 


ment  weekend  for  senior  high  students  and 
New  Beginning,  a  weekend  when  junior  high 
students  explore  their  relationships  with  their 
families,  friends,  and  God,  are  the  most 
intimate,  being  held  at  Trinity  Center.  (That 
is,  if  you  can  call  500  young  people  a  year 
attending  "intimate".)  Trinity  Center  is 
usually  filled  to  the  brim  during  these  twice  a 
year  events. 
Coordinating  all  manner  of  conferences 
Other  conferences  include,  the  Senior  High 
Diocesan  Youth  Convention,  held  in  the  fall 
at  Trinity  Center;  the  Junior  High  Diocesan 
Youth  Convention,  held  in  the  spring;  and  the 
Diocesan  Youth  Convention,  when  both  age 
groups  meet  at  a  designated  parish.  Other 
programs  Carol  coordinates  include,  the 


Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference, 
when  adult  youth  workers  from  across  the 
diocese  gather  to  learn  new  skills  for 
enhancing  their  individual  youth  ministry 
programs;  the  Winterlight  Conference,  held 
at  Kanuga,  where  young  people  from  across 
the  Southeast  come  together  united  by  a 
central  theme  for  a  "complex  and  creative 
conference";  the  National  Episcopal  Youth 
Event,  held  every  three  years,  twelve  dele- 
gates are  selected  to  travel  to  another  part  of 
the  country  for  a  conference  (this  year  it  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amhurst);  and  the  Provencial  Youth  Ministry 
Network,  this  is  when  Carol  takes  one  young 
person  across  our  province  (22  dioceses  in  the 
Southeast)  to  help  plan  other  conferences, 
working  out  details,  and,  in  general,  helping 
other  dioceses  have  successful  youth  events. 
Camp  fosters  fond  memories 

At  Camp  Trinity,  Carol  has  the  chance  to 
work  with  rising  third  graders,  children  much 
younger  than  the  junior  and  senior  high 
students  she  works  with  the  rest  of  the  year. 
According  to  Carol,  "Camp  is  a  time  for 
creating  memories,  good  times,  and  an 
attitude  of  'I  can  exceed'."  It  is  a  chance  for 
young  people  to  live  in  an  environment  of 
Christianity  for  a  week,  emphasizing  their 
gifts  and  their  specialness.  Many  of  the 
counselors  have  come  up  through  the 
parishes,  involved  with  the  other  diocesan 
programs  offered.  Carol  cherishes  her  own 
fond  memories  of  many  summers  spent  at 
Camp  Leach,  Camp  Trinity's  predecessor. 

For  Carol,  it  seems  as  if  she  was  always 
meant  to  have  this  kind  of  job.  She  grew  up 
involved  in  the  church,  since  her  father  is  an 
Episcopal  minister,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Taylor. 
After  graduating  from  St.  Mary's,  Carol  went 
on  to  receive  her  degree  in  religious  studies 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  During 
her  ten  years  working  for  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Way  of  America, 
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and  touched  him  and  he  responded  by  rubbing 
against  my  leg,  allowing  me  to  caress  his 
head,  his  shoulders.  He  rolled  onto  his  back 
and  1  scratched  his  stomach  and  he  purred.  I 
wondered  how  long  it  had  been  since  a 
human  had  touched  him,  how  long  since  the 
motor  in  his  throat  had  hummed  the  tune  of 
contentment. 

Continues  to  rule  the  neighborhood 

Carol,  my  neighbor,  owned  by  two  cats  in 
her  own  household,  has  tentatively  suggested 
that  we  capture  old  Brutus  and  take  him  to  the 
veterinarian  for  shots,  treatment  of  his 
infections,  and  have  him  castrated.  But  he  is  a 
very  old  cat,  one  who  has  lived  off  the  land  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  we  wonder  how  humane 
that  would  be,  really.  So,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  he  continues  to  rule  the  neighborhood 
and  occasionally,  every  so  often,  he  deigns  to 
allow  me  to  touch  him  and  to  remove  the 
burrs  that  accumulate  in  his  heavy  grey  coat. 
In  those  tender  and  tentative  moments,  he 
exposes  his  belly  to  me  in  an  expression  of 
trust,  and  he  purrs  with  the  contentment  that 
he  once  knew  so  long  ago  when  he  suckled  at 
his  mother's  breast. 

Brutus  has  become  a  metaphor  for  me  of 
God  and  his  relationship  with  us.  Untamed, 
uncivil,  alone  and  lonely,  infected  and  covered 
with  burrs,  we  aimlessly  roam  the  earth  in 
search  of  what?  a  fight?  a  relationship? 
Someone  to  reach  out  and  touch  us?  Someone 
to  heal  us,  to  free  us  of  the  burrs  that  are  the 
antagonistic  accumulation  of  hurt  and  suffer- 
ing and  desire?  And  God,  for  His/Her  part  is 
reaching  out,  calling  to  us,  longing  to  touch 
us,  to  caress  and  to  heal.  But  He/She  will  not 


invade  our  privacy,  restrict  our  freedom,  limit 
our  movement,  change  us  against  our  will. 
Like  the  Prodigal 

Yet,  like  the  Prodigal,  the  moment  that  we 
take  that  first,  tentative  step  toward  the  Holy 
One,  the  God  of  Life  is  there  to  meet  us  at  the 
place  of  our  deepest  longing  and  need,  to  do 
for  us  what  we  are  unable  to  do  for  ourselves. 
God  is  there  to  touch,  caress,  heal.  God 
removes  the  burrs,  rubs  our  tummy  and  sets 
us  free  again  to  be  who  we  were  created  to  be. 

In  the  months  that  I  attempted  to  make 
contact  with  Brutus,  only  to  watch  him  stomp 
arrogantly  away  from  me,  I  thought  that  at 
some  level  that  must  be  the  way  it  is  with 
God.  How  could  I  assure  the  cat  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  harm  him?  How  could  I  help  him 
without  limiting  his  sense  of  self  or  restricting 
his  freedom?  How  could  I  understand  him, 
communicate  with  him,  become  one  with 
him  unless  I  became  a  cat  myself? 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  Christmas  story.  In  Jesus,  God  became 
one  of  us  in  order  that  we  might  become  one 
with  Him. 

Since  that  first  contact,  I  have  been  able  to 
touch  Brutus  only  two  or  three  other  times. 
Very  little  has  changed,  I  suppose.  He  is  still 
the  scruffy  torn  who  has  roamed  this  neighbor- 
hood for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  is  still  a 
mean  gunslinger.  But  I  have  been  changed  by 
the  experience  in  ways  that  I  cannot  articulate, 
and  I  hope  that  Brutus  is  just  a  little  bit  better 
for  having  met  me. 

The  Rev.  Gary  Fulton  is  rector  of  the 
Downeast  Cluster  churches. 


Carol  was  involved  in  youth  ministry.  As  she 
puts  it,  "I  have  always  felt  a  real  call  to  do 
youth  work  and  now  I  am  happier  and  busier 
than  I  have  ever  been.  It  is  fun  to  be  involved 
with  young  people  and  while  I,  through  the 
programs,  am  helping  them  discover  them- 
selves, they  are  helping  me  discover  things 
about  myself." 

A  full  menu  from  which  to  choose 
The  future  looks  exciting  for  the  diocesan 
Youth  Program.  Plans  include  outreach,  such 
as  starting  a  Youth  Migrant  Camp,  where 
youth  of  the  diocese  will  work  with  the 
Migrant  Farmworkers  Center  in  Newton 
Grove,  as  well  as  focusing  on  relevant  social 
issues.  Carol  is  confident  that  whatever  the 
future  holds,  it  will  be  exciting  and  successful 
due  not  only  to  the  immense  energy  of  the 
young  people  involved,  but  also  that  we  have 
"...a  bishop  committed  to  the  youth  of  our 
diocese." 

Whatever  the  new  year  holds,  the  youth 
have  a  full  menu  of  spiritual  and  fun-filled 
fare  to  choose  from.  Most  of  all  they  have 
Carol  Taylor,  a  special  advocate  with  unceas- 
ing energy  and  love  to  help  them  achieve 
their  goals. 

Lisa  S.  Nance  is  a  member  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Fayetteville. 


Howells  con't  from  page  E 

circumstances  was  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  great  cathedral  churches  of  England. 
Their  silent  but  potent  witness  to  the  glory  of 
God  awakened  in  him  a  muse  which  would 
resound  worldwide.  In  writing  music  for  the 
church,  Herbert  Howells  was  given  a  new 
sense  of  belonging  for  his  life  even  though  the 
work  he  composed  bore  deep  scars  of  his 
bereavement  for  Michael. 

In  an  era  when  music  can  often  take 
pernicious  and  noisome  forms,  the  composi- 
tions of  Herbert  Howells  are  a  ready  reminder 
of  sublime  avenues  to  the  bass  and  treble 
clefs. 

For  more  information  there  is:  Herbert 
Howells  Society,  care  of  Andrew  Millinger, 
32  Barleycroft  Road,  Herts.  AL  8  6LL, 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Rev.  John  James  Ormond  is  the 
"retired"  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington. 


As  Episcopalians  (Episcopos  means 
"Bishop"  in  the  New  Testament)  the 
visitation  of  our  bishop  is  not  an 
optional  event  There  are  some  who 
will  avoid  worshipping  with  the  bishop 
with  such  excuses  as '  it  takes  too  long' ' 
or  "I'd  rather  go  to  die  $  o'clock 
service." 

For  those  who  are  faithful  and 
understand  -  that  we  receive  our 
identity  as  the  Body  of  Christ  through 
the  apostolic  authority  of  the  bishop, 
who  represents  and  connects  us  with 
the  universal  Church  -  every  effort 
w  fll  be  made  to  worship  the  risen  Lord 
with  the  bishop. 

The  Rev,  William  Bradbury,  St. 
Peter's,  Washington, 
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MORE  THAN  350  TEENAGERS  gathered  the  last  weekend  in  January  for  the  Diocesan 
Youth  Convention  held  at  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington.  Area  churches  were  hosts.  On  the 
conventioners'  arrival,  pews  in  the  church  were  transformed  into  groaning  luggage  racks  laden 
with  brightly  colored  canvas  duffel  bags  of  all  sizes.  Bob  Stromberg,  nationally  known  youth 


Your  first  Mission  here  on  Earth  is  to  seek  out  and  find,  in  daily— even  hourly- 
communication,  the  One  from  whom  your  Mission  is  derived. ...  to  know  God,  and  enjoy 
him  forever,  and  to  see  His  hand  in  all  His  works. 

Your  second  Mission  here  on  Earth  is  to  do  what  you  can,  moment  by  moment,  day  by  day, 
step  by  step,  to  make  this  world  a  better  place,'  following  the  leading  and  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit  within  you  and  around  you. 

Your  third  Mission  here  on  Earth  is  one  which  is  uniquely  yours,  and  that  is: 

a)  to  exercise  that  Talent  which  you  particularly  came  to  Earth  to  use — your  greatest 
gift,  which  you  most  delight  to  use, 

b)  in  the  place(s)  or  setting(s)  which  God  has  caused  to  appeal  to  you  the  most, 

c)  and  for  those  purposes  which  God  most  needs  to  have  done  on  the  world. 

from  The  1989  What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  ®  1989  Richard  Nelson  Bolles 


minister,  was  keynote  speaker  and  discussion  leader.  His  presentations  affirmed  the  Diocesan 
Youth  Commission's  theme,  "Make  a  Friend,  Be  a  Friend,  Bring  a  Friend  to  Christ".  Later, 
chairs  were  put  aside  while  eating,  socializing  and  dancing  became  the  activities  of  choice. 

photos — Ede  Baldridge 
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THE  NEW  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Diocesan  Youth  Commission  is  the  Rev.  James  Taylor,  Jr., 
rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Farmville.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Robert  Alves,  former  assistant 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Fayetteville,  who  has  been  called  to  serve  as  rector  of  All  Saint's  Church, 
Roanoke  Rapids.  Jim  and  Bob  are  seen  here  at  the  recent  Diocesan  Youth  Convention. 

photo — Ede  Baldridge 


Fact$  of  life 


CrossCurrent's  raison  d'etre  is  stated  in 
every  issue  (page  B,  CrossCurrent — Purpose); 
to  let  members  of  the  diocesan  family  know 
what's  happening  to  members  of  the  diocesan 
family.  Because  we  are  a  part  of  a  large 
family,  CrossCurrent's  "marriage"  to 
Episcopal  Life  has  been  well  received, 
affording  CrossCurrent's  readers  the 
opportunity  to  learn  what's  going  on  nation- 
ally and  internationally  in  "the  family."  And 


all  the  information,  education,  entertainment, 
et.  al.,  comes  to  each  of  us  at  no  charge.  Nor 
will  there  be  a  charge. 

So  saying,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  an  effort  to 
help  defray  the  costs  readers  will  send  in  what 
would  amount  to  a  subscription,  the  suggested 
price  for  which  would  be  $7  a  year.  Checks 
should  be  made  out  to  CrossCurrent  and 
mailed  to  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28530. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
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St.  John's  con't  from  page  A 

since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
from  the  location  of  Fort  Bragg  Military 
Installation  during  the  time  of  World  War  I 
right  up  to  the  present  increase  in  shopping 
malls,  making  it  the  fourth  largest  metro- 
politan area  in  the  state.  And  just  as  other 
communities  across  the  country  are  facing  a 
diminish-ing  downtown  sector,  Fayetteville 
has  also  experienced  a  growth  away  from 
downtown  towards  the  suburbs.  For  many 
downtown  parishes  this  has  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  membership,  but  for  St.  John's 
their  numbers  happily  keep  increasing.  The 
Rev.  David  Chamberlain  attributes  their 
continued  growth  to  a  parish  dedicated  to  the 
different  and  ever-changing  needs  of  its 
congregation.  They  accomplish  this  in  many 
ways  including  having  a  diverse  service 
schedule  that  accommodates  both  the  Rite  I 
and  the  Rite  II  parishioner  as  well  as  using  the 
fifth  Sunday  of  the  month  as  an  opportunity  to 
offer  a  sampling  of  services  such  as  an 
Instructed  Eucharist,  a  children's  service,  a 
healing  service,  or  a  Solemn  High  Mass. 

St.  John's  dedication  to  broadening  its  base 
of  programs  in  areas  such  as  EYC,  Christian 
education,  and  Bible  study  show  again  a 
commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of  its  large 
and  diverse  population.  There  are  665  active 
communicants  in  the  church.  Recently,  they 
have  added  a  Foyer  Program,  designed  as  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  for  a  simple  meal 
and  conversation  to  help  people  get  to  know 
one  another.  Another  new  program  is  the 
handbell  choir. 

Opportunities  for  lay  ministry 

Another  important  aspect  of  St.  John's  is  its 
expanding  opportunities  for  lay  ministry. 
With  new  families  coming  in  all  the  time, 
there  are  more  ways  for  new  people  to 
become  involved  in  and  integrated  into  the 
church  community  than  ever  before.  An 
example  of  one  on-going  lay-led  project  of 
the  church  has  been  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  outdoor  chapel-garden  and  the 
accompanying  Fellowship  Lawn.  "It  has  truly 
been  a  labor  of  love,"  says  Chamberlain.  The 
cheerful  expanse  of  lawn  and  flower  beds  is 
open  to  everyone  in  the  community  and  is  a 
wonderful  spot  for  lunch  for  many  of  those 
who  work  downtown. 

The  "growth  spurt"  of  St.  John's  has  also 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  their  property.  In  December,  1990,  the 
Kyle  House,  the  former  office  of  the  mayor 
was  purchased.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  recep- 
tion for  the  1992  diocesan  convention  and 
has  served  as  a  meeting  place  as  well  as  for 
wedding  receptions. 

"I  have  one  call,"  says  Chamberlain,  "to 
love  God's  people."  Part  of  today's  society  is 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  homeless, 
and  Fayetteville  has  not  escaped  having  its 


SAINT  MARGARET— All  the  windows  in 
the  nave  at  St.  John's  were  designed  and 
created  in  Munich,  Germany,  beginning  in 
1 900,  completed  in  1 902.  This  ambitious  and 
extensive  project  was  begun  by  the  Altar 
Guild. 

share  of  the  poor  and  indigent.  An  important 
part  of  David  Chamberlain's  and  St.  John's 
ministry  is  reaching  out  to  those  people  who 
call  the  streets  and  vacant  lots  of  downtown 
home.  One  way  they  do  this  is  by  belonging  to 
an  organization  known  as  the  Central  City 
Churches.  Working  with  agencies  such  as 
Social  Services,  Fayetteville  Urban  Ministry, 
and  the  Salvation  Army,  nine  downtown 
churches  help  organize  assistance,  money, 
food,  and  clothing  for  the  homeless. 

The  history  of  a  church  is  a  history  of  its 
people,  and  the  history  of  St.  John's  is  a  story 
of  its  people  surviving  diversity  together, 
watching  each  other  grow,  nurturing  tradi- 
tions and  passing  them  on  to  their  own  and 
one  another's  children,  and  loosing  the  ones 
they  loved.  Firmly  rooted  by  a  past  of  strong 
and  devoted  parishioners,  St.  John's  continues 
going  forward  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
its  present  congregation. 


IrV  MIMOBY 
of 

The  Rev.  JARVIS  B.  BUXTON  , 

who  was  called.  %o  Hi*  are**, 
MAT  30tk,  1851. 
HaTing'  mtxi  ax  is  t*e:rerl 
mm  Hector  o±  this  Clmirclt 
Twemly  jean  . 
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BUXTON  grave  in  St.  John's  cemetery. 


Priestly  titles:  A  recommendation 

The  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  recommends  eliminating  "Father"  as 
a  form  of  address  for  male  priests,  in  order  to 
decrease  the  distinctions  made  between  men 
and  women  in  the  ordained  ministry. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  most  common 
terms  used  for  ordained  women  in  places 
where  ordained  men  are  called  "Father"  have 
been  "Ms."  and  "Mother."  "Ms."  is  obviously 
not  a  parallel  term,  and  the  committee 
believes  that  "Mother"  is  not  an  appropriate 
equivalent  to  "Father"  because  of  the  very 
different  values  and  roles  assigned  to  male 
and  female  parents  in  our  culture. 


FELLOWSHIP  LAWN  and  the  Jean  Ladehoff  Garden  House  and  Memorial  Berm. 


The  committee  also  questions  the  appro- 
priateness of  parental  terms  for  ordained 
persons,  which  imply  that  lay  persons  should 
assume  a  dependent  or  childish  role  vis  a  vis 
clergy. 

If  the  secular  Mr./Ms.  form  of  address  is 
deemed  inadequate,  the  committee  recom- 
mends use  of  "the  Rev."  (or  the  full 
"Reverend"  when  speaking)  or  "Pastor," 
noting  that  grammatical  objections  to 
"Reverend"  reflect  an  upper  class  bias  that  is 
denigrating  to  many  of  our  Protestant  sisters 
and  brothers. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following 
forms  of  title  and  address: 


Full  title: 
The  Rev.  John  Doe 
The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Doe 
The  Rev.  Jane  Doe 
The  Rev.  Ms.  Jane  Doe 

Salutation: 
Dear  Mr.  Doe, 
Dear  Rev.  Doe, 
Dear  Pastor  Doe, 
Dear  Ms.  Doe, 
Dear  Rev.  Doe, 
Dear  Pastor  Doe, 
When  speaking: 
Hello,  Mr.  Doe. 
Hello,  Reverend  Doe. 
Hello,  Pastor  Doe. 
Hello,  John. 
Hello,  Ms.  Doe. 
Hello,  Reverend  Doe. 
Hello,  Pastor  Doe. 
Hello,  Jane. 

The  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  charged  with  monitoring,  investigating, 
advocating  and  recommending  measures  to 
promote  the  full  participation  of  women  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  their  corollary  well- 
being  in  society.  For  information,  contact  co- 
chairs:  the  Rev.  Diana  Akiyama,  Stanford 
Memorial  Church,  Stanford,  CA  94305, 
415-725-0090. 
Reprinted  from  the  ECW  Communique 
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One  Hundred  Tenth  Annual  Convention 


The  summary  of  actions  and  resolutions 


The  One  Hundred  Tenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  opened 
with  a  festival  Eucharist  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  11,  at  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Greenville.  The  congrega- 
tion was  welcomed  with  beautiful  music, 
featuring  the  Potecasi  Philharmonic,  and 
organ  music  performed  by  organists  Antoin- 
ette AngUn  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston)  and  Samuel 
Burke  (Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington). 
The  procession  was  led  into  the  church  by  a 
corps  of  dancers  and  drummers  from  the 
African  Dance  Group  of  Goldsboro.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders  was  celebrant,  with 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  A.  Elebash,  Bishop  of 
East  Carolina,  retired,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Chester  L.  Talton,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Los 
Angeles,  concelebrating.  Bishop  Elebash  led 
the  congregation  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word. 
Bishop  Sanders  preached  passionately  on  the 
history  and  reality  of  racism  within  the 
church,  and  in  moving  language  spoke  of  his 
own  experiences  in  and  outside  the  church  as 
a  child  of  racist  culture,  confessing  his  own 
racism  and  challenging  all  to  respond  to 
Christ's  call  to  love  one  another,  without 
regard  to  race.  The  three  bishops  shared  the 
altar  during  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  a  change  over  prior  tradition,  the  con- 
vention activities  began  early  on  Thursday 
afternoon  with  delegates  participating  in 
dialogue  sessions  from  3:00  until  5:30.  The 
sessions  were  divided  topically  in  line  with 
the  four  new  diocesan  departments:  Congre- 
gations and  Development;  Christian  Forma- 
tion; Diocesan  Missionary  Outreach;  and 
Communications  and  Stewardship.  The 
sessions  were  open  forums  for  conversation 
and  were  well  attended.  The  conversations 
begun  during  these  sessions  established  a 
conversational  mode  among  the  delegates  to 
convention,  which  carried  forward  through 
the  three  days  together,  and  assisted  the 
convention  in  its  goal  of  advancing  dialogue 
—listening  and  speaking— rather  than  debate 
and  adversarial  encounter. 


Friday  morning  began  with  Eucharist  at 
which  the  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph  of  Fayette- 
ville  celebrated,  and  Bishop  Talton  preached. 
Bishop  Talton  captured  the  moment  and 
inspired  us  with  his  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  impacts  secular  life.  Members  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  assisted  in  the 
service. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention 
convened  at  9  o'clock  Friday  morning  at  the 
Hilton  Inn.  Bishop  Sanders  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order,  and  the  Rev.  King  McGlaughon, 
Interim  Assistant  to  Bishop  Sanders  for 
Program  and  Minstry,  led  the  convention  in 
prayer.  The  Credentials  Committee  reported 
the  following  attendance  at  convention:  168 
lay  delegates;  58  priests  and  retired  priests- 
in-charge;  1 2  deacons;  1 1  retired  priests  not 
actively  involved  in  congregations  of  the 
diocese;  7  seminarians;  3  bishops;  90  alternate 
lay  delegates;  24  youth  delegates;  1 1 5  guests; 
7  exhibitors  and  8  diocesan  staff  members, 
for  a  total  registration  at  convention  of  505 
people. 

Special  guests  of  the  convention  included 
Bishop  Talton;  Bishop  Elebash;  and  Ethan 
Fladd  from  the  Episcopal  Church  Center, 
New  York,  our  "linkage  officer"  with  the 
National  Church. 

Bishop  Sanders  called  on  Ginny  Shew, 
chair  of  the  Nominations  Committee  and  the 
following  were  elected  by  acclamation:  The 
Rev.  H.  King  McGlaughon,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
convention;  P.C.  Barwick,  chancellor; 
Wallace  Weeks,  treasurer.  Bishop  Sanders 
appointed  Mr.  Barwick  parliamentarian  of 
the  convention,  and  David  Stoller  as  dispatch 
of  business. 

The  Rev.  King  McGlaughon  introduced 
Sheila  Walker,  Deacon  R.C.  West  and  Ted 
Gartman  as  people  designated  to  receive 
comments  and  suggestions  from  convention 
participants  during  the  following  time 
together  in  furtherance  of  the  convention's 
focus  on  racism  within  the  church. 


Bishop  Sanders  then  appointed  members  to 
the  following  committees:  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion Committee  (Bob  VanVeld,  chair); 
Nominations  Committee  (Ginny  Shew, 
chair);  Committee  on  the  Bishop's  Address 
(the  Rev.  Ham  Fuller,  chair);  Credentials 
Committee  (the  Rev.  King  McGlaughon, 
chair);  Courtesy  Committee  (Harriette 
Wagner,  chair);  Constitution  and  Canons 
Committee  (the  Rev.  King  McGlaughon, 
chair);  and  Resolutions  Committee  (the  Rev. 
Lucy  Talbott,  chair). 

The  Rev.  Bob  Hobgood,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Congregations  and  Develop- 
ment, reported  the  formation  of  a  new 
congregation  within  the  diocese:  St.  Francis 
by-the-Sea,  at  Bogue  Banks.  He  moved  that 
the  congregation  be  admitted  to  convention, 
with  seat  and  voice,  which  motion  was 
seconded  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
convention.  Bishop  Sanders  recognized  the 
congregations  as  an  organized  mission  of  the 
diocese. 

The  following  clergy  were  introduced,  hav- 
ing become  canonically  resident  within  the 
last  year: 

The  Rev.  Carolyn  Craig:  St.  Timothy's, 
Greenville  (deacon) 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dannals,  and  Valerie: 
Rector,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

The  Rev.  Frank  Fagan:  Retired,  Stella,  NC 

The  Rev.  Gary  Noteboom,  and  Barbara: 
Rector,  Trinity  Church,  Lumberton 

The  Rev.  Jimmy  Taylor:  Rector,  Emman- 
uel, Farmville 

Deacon  Elaine  Irving:  St.  Anne's,  Jackson- 
ville 

Deacon  Kay  Swindell:  St.  Anne's,  Jackson- 
ville 

The  following  clergy  appointments  were 
announced  to  convention: 
The  Rev.  Jack  Banks:  Interim  Rector,  St. 

Paul's,  Greenville 
The  Rev.  Milton  Cole:  Interim  Rector,  St. 

Andrew's  by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head 


The  Rev.  Jerry  Fisher,  and  Sally:  Interim 
Rector,  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

The  Rev.  Jack  Rivers,  and  Gloria:  Locum 
tenens,  St.  John's,  Wilmington 

The  Rev.  Renfro  Sproul:  Interim  Rector,  St. 
James,  Wilmington 

The  Bishop  recognized  the  following  clergy 
who  have  retired  within  the  past  yean 
The  Rev.  Robert  Cook,  St.  James, 

Wilmington 
The  Rev.  Pat  Houston,  St.  Paul's,  Green- 
ville 

The  Bishop  marked  the  deaths  of  the 
following  clergy  within  the  past  year,  asking 
for  silent  prayer  by  the  convention: 

The  Rev.  Koga  Weldon  (Don)  Porcher.  St. 
Andrew's  by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head 

The  Rev.  Ed  Philipson,  retired 

The  Rev.  Irwin  Hulbert,  retired 

The  Bishop  recognized  the  following 
seminarians  and  students  of  the  diocesan 
school  who  were  present  at  convention: 
Ben  Dixon,  Sewanee;  Jeff  Krantz,  General; 
Liz  Huskey,  General;  Phillip  Craig,  Vir- 
ginia; Rich  Martindale,  Virginia;  Bo  Etters, 
Virginia;  William  Cameron,  Diocesan 
School;  Linda  Fish,  Diocesan  School;  Jack 
Gladstone,  Diocesan  School;  Doug  Mc- 
Millan, Diocesan  School;  Susan  Moody- 
DuVal,  Diocesan  School 


Bishop  Sanders  then  addressed  the  conven- 
tion in  his  annual  address.  The  Bishop's 
address  conveyed  to  the  convention  his  vision 
for  the  future  of  the  diocese.  He  focused  on 
the  notion  of  "companionship"  in  all  walks  of 
life,  a  focus  that  will  be  followed  out  in  the 
diocesan  program  for  the  coming  year.  Bishop 
Sanders  highlighted  the  organizational 
changes  underway  in  the  diocese  and  expres- 
sed his  belief  and  hope  they  will  enable  us  to 
be  more  attentive  and  responsive  to  Christ's 
call  to  us.  Bishop  Sanders  also  spoke  of  all  the 
fine  things  done  here  and  away  from  here  by 
con't  on  page  L 
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Bishop  Sanders'  convention  sermon 

The  river  is  you  and  me 


Luke  10:29  But  he  wanted  to  vindicate 
himself,  so  he  said  to  Jesus,  "And  who  is  my 
neighbor?" 

I  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1930 
as  a  white,  Southern  racist.  We  did  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  that  in 
1930.  Our  society  was  unabashedly  and 
unashamedly  racist.  I  was  raised,  in  part,  by 
two  wonderful  maids.  One  of  the  maids  had  a 
son  named  William  who  was  probably  my 
best  friend  during  early  childhood.  And  now 
at  this  point  this  sermon  may  start  dredging 
up  some  painful  memories  for  me...and  for 
you.  Suddenly,  William  stopped  coming  with 
his  mother.  When  I  asked,  I  was  informed  that 
William  and  I  were  too  old  to  be  best  friends. 
So,  I  went  to  a  segregated  school,  a  segregated 
church  and  the  African- American  and  I  drank 
from  separate  water  fountains. 

There  were  tiny  victories.  My  mother  was 
the  first  white  woman  who  volunteered  to 
wait  on  African-Americans  at  our  first 
integrated  diocesan  banquet.  When  the 
School  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the 
South  said  that  they  would  not  consider  an 
application  from  an  African-American  I  was 
one  of  the  majority  of  the  students  to  leave  the 
school  in  protest.  In  1953, 1  attended  the  first 
integrated  Canterbury  Club  Conference,  and 
in  1 957, 1  ran  the  first  integrated  camp  for  the 
Diocese  of  Tennessee.  We  were  frightened. 
The  rumor  was  that  the  local  mountain 
people  had  decided  we  were  communists  and 
were  going  to  come  in  and  shoot  up  the  camp. 
They  did  not. 

The  sin  of  racism 

1  preached  many  sermons  on  the  sin  of 
racism  at  Eastern  Shore  Chapel  in  the  1 960s. 
After  one  such  sermon  a  young  man  known 
to  be  mentally  unbalanced  put  a  note  in  my 
hand.  The  note  read,  "One  Sunday  while  you 
are  preaching  I  will  walk  into  the  pulpit  with 
you  and  shoot  you  dead."  Several  Sundays 
later,  I  was  preaching  about  the  bombing  of 
the  African- American  church  in  Birmingham. 
The  young  man  walked  the  length  of  the 
church  aisle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pulpit  steps, 
stared  at  me  for  what  seemed  an  eternity, 
walked  back  down  the  entire  aisle  and  left  the 
church,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

I  remember  the  day  Martin  Luther  King 
was  assasinated.  I  was  devastated.  I  remember 
driving  through  that  section  of  Virginia  Beach 
where  the  African- Americans  lived.  I  stopped 
in  front  of  a  large  A.M.E.  Zion  church.  I  found 
the  pastor  in  his  study  weeping.  We  wept 
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together  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said,  "Why 
don't  we  have  a  joint  memorial  service 
Sunday  afternoon?",  and  I  had  the  grace 
enough  to  say,  "Why  don't  we  have  it  here?" 
The  service  was  standing  room  only.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  churches 
were  present.  He  preached,  and  I  preached. 
Never  before  or  since  have  I  felt  such 
congregational  support  during  a  sermon.  The 
singing  was  glorious.  And,  suddenly,  there 
was  no  difference.  We  were  united  by  our 
grief. 

Class  consciousness  based  on  racism 

I  have  seen  and  done  all  these  things,  and 
countless  others  in  my  sixty-two  years  upon 
this  earth.  And  despite  them,  I  am  a  racist  and 
I  live  in  a  racist  society. 

How  do  I  know  I  am  a  racist?  Because 
during  the  sixties  this  white  southern  racist 
integrationist  was  totally  in  favor  of  inte- 
grating the  Episcopal  churches.  It  never 
dawned  on  me  that  the  way  in  which  I  wanted 
to  integrate  them — close  the  Episcopal 
churches  that  were  African- American  and  let 
them  become  a  minority  presence  in  a  pre- 
dominantly white  congregation — was  racist. 
Why  did  it  take  me  so  long  to  understand  that 
many  African-Americans  could  never  have 
accepted  Trinity  Center  as  their  camp  and 
conference  center  if  it  had  been  built  at  the 
location  of  old  Camp  Leach;  a  place  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  for  so  many 


RAW,  COLD  WEATHER  didn't  affect  the  mood  of  parishioners,  clergy  and  friends  attending 
the  recent  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  church  building  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead. 
Bishop  B.  Sidney  Sanders  officiated.  Holy  Trinity,  founded  in  1987,  was  the  first  new  Episcopal 
mission  founded  in  Pender  County  since  1909  and  the  first  in  the  diocese  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Among  those  also  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  were  Elon  Kleinau,  Lynn  Ruhnke,  Jim 
Smedley,  Paul  Grimsley,  the  Rev.  George  Hill,  interim  rector  at  Holy  Trinity,  Warren  Sanders, 
Michael  Morgan,  Fred  Wolfe  and  Frank  Wakefield.  photo — Ede  Baldridge 


years.  Why,  during  the  sixties,  could  I  preach 
so  glowingly  about  the  sin  of  racism  without 
realizing  my  rapidly  growing  white  suburban 
affluent  church  was  built  on  white  flight  from 
the  city  because  downtown  neighborhoods 
were  becoming  integrated? 

And  what  abour  our  society?  Well,  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  us  that  we  do  not  live  in  an 
equal  opportunity  country,  either  in  terms  of 
jobs  or  education.  We,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  accomplish  so  many  miracles,  simply 
have  not  cared  enough  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  particularly  among  people  of  color. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  just  as 
class  conscious  as  any  society  that  ever 
existed,  and  our  class  consciousness  is  based 
primarily  on  racism. 

Almost  impossible  to  be  color-blind 

And  isn't  it  strange  that  from  time  to  time 
we  see  white  priests  as  rectors  of  African- 
American  congregations  but  seldom  the 
reverse?  And  if  you  do  not  believe  in  original 
sin  then  simply  consider  the  fact  that  it's 
almost  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  be 
completely  color  blind. 

There  are  heroes  here  tonight.  Maybe 
saints  is  a  better  word.  African-Americans 
who  were  treated  as  second  class  citizens 
during  the  thirties  and  forties,  and  lived 
through  the  hatred  and  bigotry  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  with  courage  and  strength.  Men 
and  women  who  lived  lives  of  honor,  raised 
incredible  children,  and  exist  among  us  today 
as  people  of  dignity,  as  people  without  bitter- 
ness. My  dear  friends  and  wonderful  role 
models,  I  salute  you. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 
Think  about  that  phrase  for  that  is  where  each 
of  us  exists.  I  am  in  Christ  with  you,  be  you 
white,  black,  yellow,  tan.  We  are  together  in 
Christ  and  that  togetherness  can  overcome 
all  our  differences,  for  I  am  part  of  you  and 
you  of  me.  In  Christ. 

I  recently  have  seen  a  wonderful  movie  and 
skimmed  a  wonderful  book.  The  title  of  both 
is  "A  River  Runs  Through  It".  The  author, 
whom  we  meet  first  as  a  boy,  is  now  an  old 
man.  He  is  fly-fishing,  by  himself,  in  his 
favorite  river.  He  thinks  of  his  family  and 
remembers  some  words  uttered  by  his  now 
deceased  father.  "It  is  those  we  live  with  and 
love  and  should  know  that  elude  us.  Now  all 
those  I  loved,  and  did  not  understand  when  I 
was  young,  are  dead,  but  I  still  reach  out  to 
them." 


"Eventually  all  things  merge  into  one,  and 
a  river  runs  through  it.  The  river  was  cut  by 
the  world's  great  flood  and  runs  over  rocks 
from  the  basement  of  time.  On  some  of  the 
rocks  are  timeless  raindrops.  Under  the  rocks 
are  the  words,  and  some  of  the  words  are 
theirs." 

And  I  would  paraphrase — eventually  all 
things  merge  into  one  in  Christ,  and  a  river 
runs  through  Christ,  and  the  river  is  African- 
American,  Mexican,  Caucasian,  Native 
American.  The  river  is  you  and  me. 

Decade  of  Sharing 

The  Tenth  Annual  Carolina/ Virginia  Small 
Church  Leadership  Conference,  "A  Decade 
of  Sharing,"  will  be  held  June  1  -4,  at  Trinity 
Center.  Keynote  speaker  will  be  the  Reverend 
Howard  Hanchey,  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanchey  is  one  of  the  church's 
leading  conference  and  retreat  leaders,  has 
extensive  experience  in  parish  ministry  and  is 
the  author  of  Creative  Christian  Education, 
Christian  Education  Made  Easy,  Church 
Growth  and  the  Power  of  Evangelism;  Ideas 
that  Work. 

Participants  will  have  a  choice  of  a  variety 
of  workshops.  Worship,  music  and  small 
group  discussions  are  planned  for  each  day. 

The  Reverend  Clayton  Morris,  who  serves 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Music  Commission  at 
National  Church  headquarters  in  New  York, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  music  program. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders  will  be 
chaplain  for  the  conference.  He  will  serve  as 
celebrant  of  the  Community  Eucharist  and 
will  be  available  to  assist  with  pastoral  and 
spiritual  needs. 

For  information  about  registration,  contact 
the  Rev.  Bill  Whisenhunt  (704-669-292 1 )  or 
Rev.  Joe  Cooper  (919-395-0616). 


Calligrapher  at  St.  Paul's 

"A  Reunion  With  Timothy  Botts"  will  be 
held  at  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  23-24.  Botts,  an  internation- 
ally recognized  Christian  calligrapher,  will 
lecture  and  hold  a  booksigning  at  7  p.m.  on 
Friday,  followed  by  a  reception.  On  Saturday, 
there  will  be  a  color  workshop  for  calli- 
graphers,  limited  to  25  students. 

Send  the  $60  fee  to  St.  Paul's,  16  North 
16th  Street,  Wilmington,  NC  28401.  Call 
(919)  762-4578  for  further  information. 
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Bishop  Sanders'  convention  address 


'Companionship'  the  theme  for  the  coming  year 


My  dear  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ: 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have 
anxious  dreams  about  your  vocation.  I  have 
had  more  than  my  share  of  dreams  about 
mine.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  dreamed  I  was 
in  the  process  of  making  this  very  convention 
address.  I  turned  away  from  the  podium  to  get 
a  drink  of  water.  When  I  turned  back,  one 
hotel  employee  was  almost  out  one  door  with 
the  podium,  another  was  almost  out  another 
door  with  the  microphone  and  half  of  you  had 
left  and  the  other  half  were  pushing  for  the 
exits.  I  kept  screaming  "Please  come  back, 
I'm  not  through  yet."  It  did  absolutely  no 
good.  I  hope  this  is  not  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

It's  been  an  interesting  year,  personally. 
Two  major  operations  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  is  not  something  I  would  wish  on 
anyone.  All  of  you  have  been  extremely 
warm  and  caring.  Everywhere  I've  gone 
people  have  said,  "You  don't  know  how  good 
it  is  to  see  you."  My  heartfelt  response  has 
been,  "You  don't  know  how  good  it  is  to  be 
seen."  I  had  a  checkup  about  two  weeks  ago, 
and  everything  looked  fine.  I  have  told  some 
of  you  that  when  I  was  in  Intensive  Care, 
every  time  I  woke  up  this  wonderful  nurse 
was  holding  me  and  almost  rocking  me.  It 
was  an  unbelievable  healing  experience  for 
me.  Through  your  prayers  and  cards  and 
letters  it  was  extremely  clear  to  me  that  you 
were  holding  me  just  as  tightly  in  an 
incredibly  healing  way.  There  is  no  way  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  thanks. 

It  is  my  custom  annually  to  offer  my 
deepest  thanks  to  the  best  staff  any  diocese 
could  have.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  fortunate 


a  new  wind  began  blowing  across  the  diocese, 
and  some  things  began  bubbling  and  foment- 
ing and  some  new  shapes  began  to  emerge 
and  the  Rev.  Matt  Stockard  named  all  these 
different  things  that  are  happening  with  one 
word,  Companionship.  And  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  the  theme  the  Lord  means  us  to  emphasize 
this  coming  year.  Companionship  among 
people  in  a  parish.  Companionship  between 
congregations  in  given  geographical  areas. 
Companionship  between  congregations  and 
diocese  and  national  church.  Companionship 


1992  Grants  from  the  National  Church  to  the  diocese 

United  Thank  Offering  funded:  Crossroads,  Sunset  Turnaround;  Good  Shepherd  House, 

all  in  Wilmington 
Coalition  of  Human  Needs  funded.  Albemarle  Manor,  Elizabeth  City 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  funded;  Pitt  County  AIDS  Service 

Organization,  Greenville  and  San  Mateo,  Yeatsville 
Jubilee  Ministry  funded:  Shepherd's  Staff,  Belhaven 


we  are  that  we  have  these  folks  with  us  to 
offer  their  ministries.  Please  remember,  also, 
that  I  was  out  of  the  office  from  April  25th 
until  the  middle  of  August,  and  these  are  the 
folks  that  made  sure  the  diocese  did  not  skip  a 
beat.  I  know  you  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
thanking  Jane  Wynne,  King  McGlaughon, 
Lynn  Brown,  Carol  Taylor,  Cynthia  Pollock, 
Judy  Covington,  Amy  Trester  and  Ede 
Baldridge. 

Looking  to  the  future 

And  now  let  us  look  to  the  future.  I  am  as 
excited  about  the  coming  year  as  I  was  the 
year  we  finished  Trinity.  When  exciting 
things  happen  in  the  life  of  a  parish  or 
diocese,  people  usually  get  the  credit.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  those  kinds  of  exciting 
things  happen  when  God  simply  makes 
things  fall  into  place.  It  was  amazing  to  watch 
everything  work  out  just  right  when  we  were 
building  Trinity— from  hiring  the  right  archi- 
tect to  getting  the  money  and  being  sent 
people  who  had  the  exact  gifts  to  do  the 
diversity  of  tasks  that  needed  doing.  It's  fun  to 
watch  God  at  work.  This  past  year  He's  been 
hard  at  work  again. 

It  all  began  at  an  Executive  Council  over- 
night at  Trinity  Center  in  August.  All  of  us 
worked  really  hard.  Two  realizations  hit  us. 
The  diocese  needed  reorganization  and  the 
diocese  needed  a  new  focus.  King,  Jane  and  1 
went  home  and,  continuing  to  work  with 
Executive  Council,  came  up  with  a  plan  to 
reduce  our  thirty  to  forty  committees  to  four. 
You  will  hear  from  the  chairpersons  of  each 
of  these  departments  during  convention  so  I 
will  only  say  that  this  has  already  enabled  us 
to  do  our  work  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically.  It  has  also  already  opened  all 
kinds  of  new  and  exciting  possibilities.  Then 


between  bishop  and  people.  Companionship 
with  those  who  live  in  East  Carolina  and  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  we  are. 

Pieces  form  a  neat  pattern 
And  God  has  sent  us  some  new  folks  to 
enable  us  in  these  areas.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Vache  is  coming  aboard  to  serve  as  my  part- 
time  assistant  bishop,  and  I  ask  this  conven- 
tion to  officially  create  that  position.  He  is 
wise,  talented  and  experienced.  And  Alicia 
Alford  has  come  on  board  as  my  part-time 
assistant  for  Stewardship  and  Communica- 
tions. She  will  both  enable  our  companionship 
and  make  us  aware  of  how  close  our 
companionship  already  is.  Then  the  Rev. 
Russell  Johnson  did  a  little  brainstorming  and 
as  a  result  of  that  I  asked  Jane  Wynne  to  call 
together  a  committee  on  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Process.  That  meeting  proposed  a  Needs/ 
Goals  Conference  to  be  held  at  Trinity  Center 
in  late  April  to  identify  our  needs  and  goals 
not  for  1993,  but  for  1994  and  1995.  Our 
diocesan  leaders  will  engage  in  some  serious 
and  intentional  planning;  something  we 
haven't  had  time  to  do  before.  It  will  also 
allow  Alicia  and  Jane  the  time  to  communi- 
cate needs  and  goals  to  the  entire  diocese  so 
everybody  can  get  on  board.  See  how  all  the 
pieces  are  formed  in  all  different  places  but 
fall  together  in  a  very  neat  pattern? 


Prayer  book  found 

Following  the  diocesan  convention's 
opening  service  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  Greenville,  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  found.  Contact 
Pat  Howe  (919-270-4172)  for  further 
information. 


And  the  final  piece  that  pulls  all  the  rest 
together  is  the  formation  of  deaneries.  I  am 
extremely  excited  about  all  the  possibilities 
they  offer.  For  example,  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton 
and  the  people  in  Bath  and  Belhaven  are 
working  to  establish  a  religious,  cultural  and 
educational  center  for  the  Mexican  crab- 
pickers  and  farmworkers  and  their  families 
that  come  into  their  area.  They  cannot  do  this 
by  themselves;  it  is  too  big  a  job.  But  with  the 
help  of  the  church  in  Sladesville,  and  churches 
in  Greenville,  Washington,  Farmville,  etc., 
there  is  no  telling  what  they  will  accomplish. 
Deanery  concept  greeted  warmly 

I  have  wanted  to  provide  a  way  for  some  of 
the  folks  in  the  Fayetteville  area  to  get  to 
know  some  of  the  wonderful  parents  and 
children  connected  with  our  Head  Start 
program  in  Newton  Grove.  This  will  provide 
a  way.  Almost  to  a  person  the  people  in  our 
smaller  churches  have  greeted  the  deanery 
concept  with  tremendous  excitement.  "We 
feel  like  we're  all  alone  out  there,"  they  say. 
"This  will  give  us  a  real  sense  of  help  and 
support."  I  also  feel  that  the  deaneries  will  put 
me  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  people  of 
the  diocese,  and  be  a  tremendous  help  in 
terms  of  communication.  I  ask  this  convention 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  so  that 
deaneries  may  be  formed  immediately  follow- 
ing convention. 

I  will  ask  each  deanery  to  begin  planning 
for  a  deanery  celebration  for  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday  afternoon  in  September.  1  will  ask 
that  the  theme  of  that  celebration  be 
Companionship.  I  will  ask  the  choirs  in  that 
deanery  to  participate  and  I  will  ask  every 
deanery  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  it  a 
real  celebration.  We  have  much  companion- 
ship to  celebrate  and  even  more  to  create.  1 
have  already  asked  the  Rev.  Matt  Stockard 
and  his  department  of  Christian  Formation 
to  design  a  six  week  study  course  for  every 
adult  communicant  of  the  diocese  to  take 
place  concurrently  in  every  congregation  in 
the  diocese  this  fall. 

Parish  church,  deanery,  diocese,  National 
Church;  each  an  extension  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  Places  of  Companionship,  places  to 
provide  one  another  resources  and  enable  one 
another's  worship  and  servant  ministry. 
National  Church  is  "us" 

Speaking  of  the  National  Church,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  it  has  received  some  bad  press 
lately.  How  easy  it  is  for  people  to  mention 
the  National  Church  in  a  derogatory  fashion 
and  talk  about  the  latest  thing  "they"  have 
done.  The  National  Church  is  not  "they"  but 
"us",  and  I  Want  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  you  and  I  do  at  the  National 
Church  level.  For  instance,  the  National 
Church  funds  numerous  projects  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  every  year.  This 
past  year  seven  diocesan  projects  were 
funded.  The  National  Church  has  already 
promised  over  $33,000  to  help  fund  the 
Mexican  Center  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
another  $23,000.  There  are  Episcopal  chap- 
lains at  every  major  military  base  in  our 
diocese  because  of  the  National  Church. 
There  are  missionaries  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and  an  Episcopal  presence  in 
Jerusalem  and  Rome  because  of  the  National 
Church.  Our  National  Church  purchased 
buses  and  gave  one  to  our  work  with  migrants 
in  Newton  Grove,  one  to  our  work  among  the 
poor  in  Belhaven  and  another  to  Crossroads 
to  transport  low-income  students  to  tutorial 
sessions.  Ask  some  people  in  Somalia  and 
Lebanon  and  Bangladesh  who  were  fed  by 
the  National  Church  what  they  think  of  it. 
Not  to  mention  the  countless  thousands  in 
Hurricane  Andrew  that  were  helped  both  by 
funds  and  personnel  from  the  national  church. 
And  I'm  sure  Bishop  Tutu  would  be  the  first 
to  say  he  could  not  have  done  what  he  had 
done  in  South  Africa  without  the  support  of 
the  National  Church.  This  is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  what  the 


National  Church  does.  That  is  why  I  have 
said,  and  will  say  again,  that  as  long  as  I  am 
bishop  of  this  diocese  we  will  not  cut  our 
giving  to  the  National  Church. 

God  gifts  us  with  people 

Let  me  file  some  things  by  title.  In  the 
proposed  budget,  diocesan  spending  on 
outside  giving  is  up  5%  over  last  year  and  will 
be  at  37%.  This  is  outstanding,  but  we  are 
only  able  to  do  it  because  we  are  asking  the 
Foundation  for  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
1993;  more  than  they  have  provided  in  the 
past  or  should  provide  in  the  future.  It's  up  to 
our  congregations  to  take  up  that  slack. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  vast  majority  of 
clergy  and  congregations  that  worked  so  hard 
to  raise  their  giving  to  the  diocese;  several  of 
them  doing  some  really  amazing  things.  You 
have  my  heartfelt  thanks.  1  am  grateful  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  given  in  six  of  our 
vacant  congregations  by  our  five  interims  and 
one  locum  tenans.  I  am  grateful  to  Executive 
Council  and  to  King  and  Jane  and  everyone 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
diocese  and  the  whole  deanery  idea. 

God  gifts  us  with  people.  And  so,  the  Rev. 
Gary  Fulton  takes  a  soon  to  be  deserted 
parish  house  in  Yeatsville  and  has  the  vision 
to  turn  it  into  a  religious,  educational  and 
cultural  center  for  Mexicans  rather  than 
watch  it  fall  down.  And  Rosemary  Stark 
moves  into  our  diocese  with  knowledge  and 
experience  about  refugee  resettlement  and 
the  first  refugee  family  is  due  to  arrive  in  New 
Bern  momentarily.  And  the  Revs.  Miller 
move  to  Havelock  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
bring  to  us  the  gift  of  a  probable  companion 
diocese  relationship. 

One  final  word.  I  believe  that  when  violent 
behavior  shows  a  marked  increase  in  any 
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given  society,  society  thinks  it  can  only  deal 
with  it  by  accepting  that  violent  behavior  as 
normal.  I  believe  that  is  what  has  happened  to 
us.  School  shootings,  school  rapes,  violence 
toward  women,  drug  epidemic.  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  this  country  no  longer  holds  out  hope 
to  all  its  people.  And  if  a  person  loses  hope, 
that  person  becomes  violent. 

We  are  people  of  hope 
By  the  time  the  children  who  were  born  in 
1980  are  eighteen,  and  that's  a  scant  five 
years  from  now,  22%  of  the  white  children 
and  82%  of  the  black  children  will  have  been 
on  welfare.  Please  don't  try  to  tell  me  that 
ours  is  not  a  racist  society.  But  God  did  not 
mean  for  people  to  live  this  way.  And  the  core 
of  this  country  is  to  hold  out  hope  to  all  its 
citizens.  Well,  we  are  Jesus  people.  We  are 
people  of  hope.  We  are  called,  in  Jesus'  words 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the 
world.  I  believe  one  of  the  jobs  of  a  bishop  is 
to  help  people  see  over  the  walls  of  their 
con'ton  page  J 
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Oh,  the  dreams  she's  made  come  true! 


by  Bobbie  Marcroft 


"I  have  lived  through  many  changes,  some 
I  never  dreamed  would  take  place." 

Caronell  Chestnut,  of  Wilmington,  who 
was  recently  honored  at  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion in  Greenville,  has  helped  bring  about 
changes  and  made  dreams  come  true  for 
hundreds  of  black  children  who  were  intro- 
duced to  a  new  and  exciting  world  through 
the  camping  programs  of  the  diocese. 

An  only  child,  born  on  Christmas  Day  in 
1915,  she  has  been  surrounded  by  children — 
her  own  two  sons,  plus  countless  others  she 
taught  during  her  thirty-one  years  as  a 
teacher.  "We  were  nurses,"  she  commented, 
"nurses,  mothers,  teachers,  preachers.  I'm 
glad  I  lived  when  I  did.  We  always  opened 
class  with  a  prayer.  I  can't  imagine  starting 
the  day  without  one." 

But  back  to  the  camping  programs  which 
have  been  her  pet  project  and  chief  interest 
for  over  thirty  years.  They  began  at  Camp 
Leach  on  Pamlico  Sound.  Bishop  Thomas  H. 
Wright  recalls  Camp  Leach  being  established 
around  1926  or  1927,  and  it  was  for  white 
youngsters  only. 

The  story  about  the  transition  from  segre- 
gated Camp  Leach  to  integrated  Trinity 
Center  is  about  change  and  about  dreams. 
Dreamers  and  the  beach 

Caronell  Chestnut's  late  husband,  Wade, 


Resolution  for  Caronell  Chestnut 

Whereas  Caronell  Chestnut  has  served  this  diocese  for  over  thirty  years  as  a  member 
of  the  camp  committee  and  has  now  asked  to  retire  and. 

Whereas  she  has  during  those  thirty-some  years  been  a  remarkably  visionary  and 
zealous  supporter  of  this  diocese  camping  programs  and. 

Whereas  she  did  perse  veringly  uphold  Camp  Qceartside  and  i  ts  ministry  to  black  youth 
adult  campers  at  great  cost  to  herself  in  energy,  time  and  talent  and  treasure  and, 

Whereas  she  was  instrumental  in  gaining  support  for  the  building  of  an  integrated 
camping  program  at  Trinity  Center  and. 

Whereas  she  has  for  years  been  the  advocate  of  poor  inner-city  children  gaining  them 
funding  and  sponsorship  for  camping  opportunities  and. 

Whereas  we  will  miss  her  sense  of  joy  and  love  of  children,  her  good  humor  and 
unending  patience,  her  wisdom  and  common  sense  and, 

Whereas  in  alt  her  activities  and  accomplishments  among  us  she  has  demonstrated  the 
finest  qualities  of  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  inviting  all  of  us  by  her  actions  and  words  into  a 
deeper  discipleship  ourselves. 

We  therefore,  do  wish  to  honor  and  note  her  contributions  to  our  common  life  by 
joining  our  voices  in  common  acclamation  as  we  stand  together  and  sing  the  Doxology. 

Respeafulty  submitted. 
The  Rev.  Russell  Johnson 
Chair,  Summer  Camp  Committee 


CARONELL  CHESTNUT 


had  often  dreamed  of  an  oceanfront  beach 
resort  for  blacks  and  when  he  was  offered  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  site  on  Topsail 
Island  in  1949,  he  accepted  and  named  the 
project  Ocean  City  Beach,  "The  Beach  For 
The  Family  On  The  Atlantic  Ocean".  He 
remodeled  one  of  the  five  remaining  firing 
towers,  used  by  the  Coast  Artillery  stationed 
at  Camp  Davis  on  the  mainland  during 
World  War  II,  as  a  restaurant.  The  Chestnuts 
built  the  first  home.  Today,  some  forty-four 
years  later,  there  are  over  a  hundred  homes. 

Another  dreamer  was  the  Reverend  Edwin 
E.  Kirton,  then  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in 
Wilmington,  who  had  long  felt  there  was  a 
need  for  a  place  where  black  children  could 
camp.  When  Wade  Chestnut  offered  a  site  at 
Ocean  City  Beach  in  1 955,  Camp  Oceanside 
was  established.  A  chapel  was  built  in  1957, 
the  fishing  pier  was  completed  in  1959  and 
that  same  year,  sixty  boys  and  girls  and  their 
counselors  came  to  the  new  dormitory  at 
Camp  Oceanside  on  Topsail  Beach. 

The  resolution  states:  "Whereas  she  did 
preservingly  uphold  Camp  Oceanside  at  great 
cost  to  herself  in  energy,  time  and  talent  and 
treasure. " 

Integrated  camp  and  center 

During  the  1 940's,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr.  family  had  given  the  North  Carolina 
diocese  extensive  sound  and  oceanfront 
acreage  on  Emerald  Isle  near  Morehead  City 
with  the  stipulation  it  be  used  for  religious 
purposes.  With  its  access  to  both  sound  and 
sea,  the  site  appeared  ideally  suited  for  a 


conference  and  camping  facility,  a  conven- 
iently located  center  for  year-round  activities. 
It  would  be  named  Trinity  center. 

The  resolution  states:  "Whereas  she  was 
instrumental  in  gaining  support  for  an  inte- 
grated camp  program  at  Trinity  Center. " 

Caronell  Chestnut  has  served  on  many 
committees.  When  the  decision  was  made  to 
move  the  diocesan  office  from  Wilmington  to 
more  centrally  located  Kinston,  she  served  on 
the  committee  that  chose  the  office  site.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  and  conference 
committee  for  Trinity  Center,  served  on  the 
logo  committee  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

"Whereas  for  years  she  has  been  the 
advocate  of  poor  inner-city  children  getting 
them  funding  and  sponsorship  for  camping 
facilities. " 


A  gentle  correction 

"We  already  have  twenty-five  children 
lined  up  for  summer  camp  at  Trinity  Center," 
she  announced.  "I  just  asked  to  be  taken  off 
the  camping  committee,  not  to  retire"...a 
gentle  correction  to  the  resolution's  opening 
paragraph. 

"Whereas  we  shall  miss  her  sense  of  joy  and 
love  of  children,  her  good  humor  and  unending 
patience,  her  wisdom  and  common  sense. " 

Caronell  Chestnut  graduated  from  Willis- 
ton  High  School  in  1932  and  every  third 
Saturday  she  and  the  other  members  of  that 
class  who  have  stayed  in  Wilmington,  meet  in 
one  of  their  homes  to  visit,  to  reminisce,  to 
talk  over  other  days,  the  changes  of  the  years 
and  the  dreams  that  have  come  true. 

"Whereas  in  all  her  activities  and  accom- 
plishments among  us,  she  has  demonstrated  the 
finest  qualities  of  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  inviting 
all  of  us  by  her  actions  and  words  into  a  deeper 
discipleship  ourselves,  we  do  wish  to  honor  and 
note  her  accomplishments  to  our  common 
life." 

The  centrum  recreational  building  at 
Trinity  Center  is  named  the  Chestnut-Kirton 
Building — a  tribute  to  their  dreams  and  a 
reminder  of  a  woman  who  helped  make  a 
change  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  black 
children. 


HOKE  POLLOCK,  son  of  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Hoke  D.  Pollock,  Church  of  the 
Servant,  Wilmington,  has  been  award- 
ed a  Morehead  Scholarship  for  under- 
graduate education  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
award  is  given  to  high  school  seniors 
who  have  excelled  in  academics, 
demonstrated  leadership,  moral  force 
of  character  and  physical  vigor,  among 
other  qualifications. 


Fourth  Day  to  be  examined 


An  open  letter  to  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


Dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Grace,  mercy  and  peace  to  you  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus. 

The  vestry  at  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City, 
is  painfully  concerned  about  what  we  see  as  a 
dangerous  movement  of  the  church  away 
from  some  of  the  basic  truths  of  God's  Holy 
Word.  There  is  another  agenda  than  that  of 
God  as  He  has  revealed  it  in  His  Word.  A  very 
notable  example  in  this  day  is  a  shift  in  the 
sexual  mores  being  proposed  for  the  Body  of 
Christ.  God  has  even  pointed  out  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  we  see  this  kind 
of  temptation  to  move  away  from  His  Word, 
but  should  be  wise  as  serpents  and  innocent  as 
doves.  We  are  not  contending  with  flesh  and 
blood,  as  Paul  says,  but  with  spiritual  dark- 
ness, with  the  devil.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
afraid  of  that,  but  we  do  need  to  know  how  to 
stand  together,  taking  the  whole  armor  of 
God. 

Each  of  us  has  a  place  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
because  we  are  His  Body,  however  broken  we 
may  be.  We  believe  the  call  of  the  Lord  upon 
our  hearts  is  that  of  a  watchman  called  to 
stand  upon  the  wall;  called  not  to  any  privilege 
of  position,  but  to  humble  duty  for  the  people 
of  God.  Ezekiel  33  depicts  this  ministry  and 
shows  the  work  of  the  watchman  to  be  that  of 
warning  the  people  to  dissuade  them  from 


walking  away  from  God.  That  warning  is 
urgent  right  now  and  we  plead  with  the 
Church  in  East  Carolina  to  stop;  to  lay  to 
heart  seriously  what  the  Lord  has  said,  so  that 
we  may  continue  to  walk  in  the  blessings  of 
the  New  Covenant  and  not  be  cast  out  into  the 
outer  darkness. 

This  year  our  parish  has  reduced  its  giving 
to  the  diocese  to  a  tithe.  We  take  no  pleasure 
in  doing  this.  We  love  our  church  and  we  love 
our  diocese;  but  we  believe  the  message  to  be 
urgent  enough  to  proclaim  in  this  drastic  way. 
We  pray  that  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
will  both  hear  and  declare  the  call  to  the 
blessings  of  the  New  Covenant's  grace  and 
mercy;  and  turn  again  to  hear  God's  Sovereign 
Word  as  declared  in  Scriptures  and  in  the 
coming  of  Christ  Jesus  to  redeem  us  from  sin 
and  bondage  and  brokenness. 

We  must  never  condemn  any  person;  not 
the  homosexual,  nor  the  aged,  nor  the  handi- 
capped, not  the  unborn,  nor  any  other  person 
in  whatever  condition.  The  call  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  minister  God's  love  and  healing,  never  to 
condemn. 

Confident  in  the  sovereignty  of  God's 
Word  and  the  reconciling  Power  of  Jesus' 
Love,  we  remain 

Your  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ, 

The  vestry  of  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 


The  National  Episcopal  Cursillo  has 
developed  an  overnight  conference  on  the 
Fourth  Day  called  "A  Day  of  Deeper  Under- 
standing". Walter  Jones,  Christ  Church,  New 
Bern,  has  organized  the  conference  for 
presentation  to  each  of  the  diocesan  Ultreyas. 
The  conference  will  examine  1)  the  role  of 
the  movement  in  the  church;  2)  how  to  use  the 
Cursillo  method;  group  reunion,  Ultreya, 
spiritual  direction  and  Rule  of  Life;  3)  the 
Three  Day  Weekend  and  its  relationship  to 
the  pre-Cursillo  and  the  Fourth  Day. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  remove 
the  attitude  that  Cursillo  is  only  a  wonderful 
weekend  experience  and  direct  understanding 


of  how  the  gift  of  the  Cursillo  method 
provides  a  structure  for  a  lifetime  experience 
of  Christian  love  and  service.  Recapturing  the 
experience  of  the  Cursillo  weekend  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  conference  but  rather  to  fill 
in  gaps  left  in  the  understanding  of  the 
participants. 

The  Rev.  John  Grayson,  St.  Andrew's, 
Morehead  City,  will  be  head  spiritual  leader. 
The  lirst  overnight  will  be  held  for  the  New 
Bern  Ultreya  April  30-May  1  at  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern.  Space  is  limited  so  an 
early  reply  is  suggested.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Walter  Jones,  403  Surrey  Lane, 
New  Bern,  NC  28562. 


AROUND  THE  PARISHES 


The  Unseen  Guest  Program  at  St.  John's, 
Wilmington,  prepared  and  delivered  close  to 
6000  meals  in  1992,  surpassing  previous 
years.  An  outreach  program,  meals  are  pre- 
pared by  a  team  of  cooks  and  sent  out  weekly 
to  recipients  unable  to  cook  for  themselves. 
The  program  is  funded  entirely  by  donations. 

Jocelyn  King,  Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills, 

has  accepted  an  appointment  to  serve  as 
convenor  of  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  Chapter  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Luke. 

Suzanne  Hughes,  St.  Peter's,  Washington, 

has  been  selected  to  attend  the  Governor's 
School  of  North  Carolina  this  summer,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  School  in  Laurenburg. 
Ms.  Hughes  was  nominated  for  instrumental 
music. 

Planning  ahead,  the  stitching  group  at  St. 
Thomas,  Oriental,  is  already  at  work  on  its 


Advent-Epiphany  trees,  designed  by  artists 
on  the  Stained  Glass  Window  Committee. 


Greg  Roney,  son  of  Billie  and  John  Roney, 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston,  has  been 
inducted  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  where  he  is  a  senior,  majoring  in 
economics. 


Philip  McMullan,  Jr.,  senior  warden  at 
Holy  Trinity,  Havelock,  had  a  lead  role  in  the 
recent  Bootstraps  Acting  Company's  produc- 
tion of  "Cheatin' ". 


David  Parks,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern, 

has  cut  his  first  album/cassette. 


Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  has  appropriated 
money  to  begin  an  organized  video-audio 
library. 
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Excerpts  from  Bishop  Talton's  address 

Extraordinary  efforts  required  in  attacking  racism 


The  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  is  large  and 
complex,  and  we  are  dealing  there  with  all  of 
the  issues  faced  by  the  church  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  even  as  you 
are  here.  But  there  are  some  differences. 

In  our  diocese  live  one  of  about  every 
sixteen  Americans;  there  are  over  one 
hundred  different  languages  which  are 
spoken  at  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles.  In  our 
diocese  there  resides  more  Koreans  than  in 
any  place  else,  outside  of  Korea;  more 
Filipinos  than  in  any  place  else,  outside  of  the 
Philippines;  more  Samoans  than  any  place 
else,  outside  of  Samoa;  and  it  goes  on. 

A  large  and  growing  Hispanic  community 
lives  in  Southern  California,  although  Asians 
are  the  fastest  growing  community  there. 
While  Anglos  are  still  in  the  majority, 
sometime  within  the  next  ten  years,  there  will 
be  no  majority  group  in  California.  Indeed, 
the  minorities  will  be  the  majority.  We  have 
twenty  Hispanic  congregations  in  the  Diocese 
of  Los  Angeles.  There  are  Filipino,  Korean, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  as  well  as  predominantly 
black  and  white  congregations.. .enough 
about  California. 

A  story  about  commitment 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  chicken 
and  a  pig.  A  chicken  and  a  pig  go  out  walking 
one  day.  It  is  a  beautiful  day;  it  is  springtime; 
the  flowers  are  beginning  to  blossom.  Of 
course,  the  sun  is  shining;  there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  And  as  they  walk  along,  they  turn  a 
corner  in  the  road,  and  they  come  upon  a 
building.  And  there  are  two  people  sitting  on 
the  porch  crying. 

And  the  chicken  says,  "Why  are  you 
crying?  This  is  such  a  wonderful  day.  How 
could  anyone  be  unhappy  on  a  day  like  this?" 
And  they  say  to  him,  "Well,  you  see,  we  are 
hungry.  We  haven't  had  any  food  to  eat."  And 
the  chicken  says,  "Well,  don't  worry;  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  your  problem."  He  says, 
"Tomorrow,  the  pig  and  I  will  be  coming 
back  this  way,  and  we  are  going  to  fix  you  the 
best  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  you  have  ever 
had." 

So  they  leave.  And  as  they  walk  down  the 
road  together—the  chicken  and  the  pig- 
suddenly,  the  pig  stops  in  his  tracks!  He  says, 
"Wait  a  minute!  If  we  go  back  there  tomor- 
row and  fix  them  the  best  breakfast  they  have 
ever  had,  for  you,  chicken,  it  will  be  a 
contribution.  But  for  me,  it  is  a  total 
commitment." 

We  have  heard  the  word 

And  so  we  gather  about  total  commitment, 
as  we  come  together  as  the  people  of  God. 
Carl  Michaelson  once  said,  "The  Christian 
Gospel  is  a  proclamation,  which  strikes  the 
ear  of  the  world  with  the  force  of  a  hint.  Some 
get  it;  some  don't." 

To  those  who  do,  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  To  those  who  do  not,  it  can 
seem  a  scandal  and  an  offense.  Jesus  said  it 
this  way:  "Those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  let 
them  hear."  We  are  a  community  of  persons 
who  have  heard  the  word  and  refuse  to  turn 
the  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  human  pain  and 
suffering. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  church,  having 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  prepared  to  live 
out  the  gospel.  Because  we  are,  as  they  were, 
heirs  of  the  promises  of  God,  and  having 
experienced  what  it  means  for  humanity, 
cannot  accept  the  world  as  it  is. 

But  we  must  charge  against  evil,  wherever 
we  see  it,  wherever  we  know  it.  We  are  called 
and  equipped  to  live  above  injustice.  Our 
task,  as  the  church,  is  to  proclaim  this  reality 
—this  gospel— and  that  is  to  tell  of  God's 
liberation,  as  revealed  in  the  incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Tell  it  to  the  world 

We  cannot  hold  the  good  news  for  our- 
selves. We  must  tell  it  to  the  world.  "Go, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations...", 
Matthew  writes,  "...baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
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have  commanded  you."  And  Jesus  says,  "Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  close  of  the 
age." 

To  preach  the  gospel,  then,  is  to  confront 
the  world  with  the  reality  of  Christian 
freedom.  Racism  is  a  tenacious  and  persistent 
evil,  which  dogs  at  the  heels  of  the  human 
community.  It  has  not  always  been  with  us, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  and  the  claim 
that  it  is  somehow  sanctioned  by  God  in 
Scripture.  It  has  been  with  us  in  its  present 
form,  more  or  less,  since  the  1600's.  And  in 
this  country,  from  our  founding,  through 
slavery,  segregation  and  Jim  Crow  to  the 
present,  it  is  still  with  us. 

Racism  has  been  institutionalized 

Racism  is  where  some  people  have  the 
power  to  derive  advantage  and  benefit,  based 
upon  their  ability  to  control,  direct  or  limit 
other  persons,  based  upon  some  presumed 
racial  inferiority  and  prejudice.  It  is  where 
some  people  have  the  power  to  derive  advan- 
tage and  benefit,  based  upon  their  ability  to 
control  or  direct  or  limit  other  people,  based 
upon  presumed  racial  inferiority  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  prejudiced  and  to  have 
race  as  the  basis  for  that.  It  is  another  to  have 
the  power  to  act  upon  one's  prejudice  and  to 
limit  other  persons— to  control  them— or  to 
derive  benefit;  that  is  racism. 

Racism  has  been  institutionalized  so  that 
our  governmental,  corporate,  indeed,  even 
our  religious  systems  are  infused  with  its 
aspects,  so  that  the  majority  community 
doesn't  have  to  take  any  responsibility  at  all 
to  tend  the  system.  It  has  a  dynamic  of  its 
own.  No  one  is  a  racist,  but  some  people  still 
hold  advantage  over  other  persons.  It  is  an 
"ism"  which  claims  no  constituency  and,  yet, 
it  is  alive. 

Sins  of  the  father 

When  Moses  was  called  to  the  mountain  by 
God  to  receive  God's  Commandments,  the 
First  Commandment  was,  "Thou  shall  have 
no  other  Gods  but  God."  And  under  that 
Commandment  in  the  Bible,  there  is  some- 
times the  little  print.,  and  the  little  print  says, 
"For  I  am  a  jealous  God,  and  I  will  cause  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  to  be  visited  upon  the 
children  into  the  third  and  fourth 
generations." 

We  do  not  believe  that  God  is  a  vengeful 
God,  or  that  God  will  hold  me  responsible  for 
what  my  parents  did.  We  do  not  hold  to  that, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  actions  of  our 
parents  and  grandparents  and  great  grand- 
parents have  an  effect  on  us  in  how  we  live 
out  our  lives.  We  know  that  alcoholism 
comes  down  from  parent  to  child  to  grand- 
child. It  is  passed  on  that  way. 

Children  who  grow  up  in  abusive  families 
are  likely  to  be  abusers  themselves.  And 
tracing  back  in  families  where  abuse  is 


present,  there  is  abuse  that  can  be  traced  back 
from  children  to  parents  to  grandparents,  in 
that  way.  We  always  take  credit  for  the  good 
things  that  our  parents  and  grandparents  pass 
along  to  us.  We  know  that  they  have  an  effect 
upon  us. 

Caught  in  grip  of  dynamic 

Great  wisdom  is  contained  here  in  God's 
words  in  Moses,  that  what  one  generation 
does  affects  another.  We  are  caught— you  and 
I— in  the  grasp,  the  grip,  the  hold  of  racism.  It 
is  not  of  your  making;  it  is  not  of  my  making. 
You  are  not  so  much  responsible  for  it;  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  delivered  to  us. 
Because  our  parents  and  grandparents  acted 
as  they  did,  here  we  are  caught  in  the  grip  of 
this  dynamic  dilemma  from  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  extricate  ourselves,  even  when  we 
desire  to  do  so.  We  have  learned  from 
childhood  how  to  respond  to  the  world. 

When  you  see  me,  and  I  see  you,  I  don't 
have  to  think  much  about  how  to  deal  with 
you.  I  have  been  programmed,  if  you  will,  so 
that  I  know  how  I  should  respond  to  you. 
Should  I  be  fearful  of  you?  Should  I  be  careful 
of  you?  Should  I  think  of  you  as  one  who  is 
somehow  inferior  to  me?  I  did  not  intend  to 
think  of  you  in  that  way,  but  here  I  am  caught 
with  those  thoughts,  and  even  when  I  want  to 
rid  myself  of  them,  I  am  stuck  with  them,  if 
you  will. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  clean  the  slate 
and  say  that  there  will  be  no  more  racism 
tomorrow,  we  find  ourselves,  against  our 
better  desire,  acting  in  the  ways  of  our  fathers. 
Based  upon  racist  assumptions,  treating 
people  in  ways  that  come  out  of  how  they 
appear  to  us,  rather  than  how  they  really  are. 
Into  the  3rd  and  4th  generation 

If  you  just  reflect  for  a  minute  on  your  own 
life  experience,  and  how  you  interact  with 
people  in  the  world,  you  know  that  there  is 
some  truth  to  what  I  am  saying.  The  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  into 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Any  my  question— our  question— is:  What 
will  we  deliver  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children?  I  was  with  my  two  sons, 
who  are  twenty-two  and  nineteen,  and  as  we 
drove  along,  we  talked  about  their  exper- 
iences in  school.  (I  have  a  son  who  is  in 
Hampston  University  in  Virginia,  and  another 
who  is  in  Howard  University  at  Washington, 
D.C.)  And  we  talked  for  awhile  about  how 
they  had  been  rebuffed  when  they  went  into 
places  for  service,  and  how  they  had  been 
asked  for  all  kinds  of  extraordinary 
identification. 

And  I  was  sad  as  I  listened  to  them  say  that 
to  me  in  1 993.  And  I  thought,  "The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  into  the 
third  and  the  fourth  generation." 

Learned  a  second  language 

We,  who  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  one  God, 
who  believe  that  that  God  is  incarnate  in 
Jesus  Christ,  have  learned  a  second  way  of 


being  in  the  world.  There  is  another  way  to  be 
in  this  world.  We  have  learned,  if  you  will,  a 
second  language.  And  our  responsibility  is  to 
cut  through  the  evil,  which  exists  and  holds 
sway  so  much  in  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  young  priest  in  the  Diocese 
of  California—not  a  young  priest— a  candidate 
about  to  be  ordained  a  deacon,  Bishop  Myers, 
who  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  sent  me  to 
interview  with  all  of  the  rectors  who  were 
looking  for  assistance;  there  were  about  six  of 
them.  (Not  only  me,  but  all  of  the  other  people 
who  were  in  my  situation,  we  all  interviewed.) 
In  my  case,  there  were  no  takers.  Nobody 
wanted  me.  Two  of  them,  at  least,  told  me 
why.  "My  congregation  wouldn't  stand  for 
it,"  one  said.  "I  would  love  to  have  you;  you 
seem  to  have  promise,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  I 
hired  you,  I  might  have  to  leave." 

When  I  was  elected  to  be  Suffrigan  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  I  responded  to 
the  initial  invitation  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  election  because  of  the  way  the  job 
description  was  drafted.  It  said  that,  "We  are 
going  to  seriously  consider  any  candidate 
who  is  qualified  and  comes  forward,  whether 
that  candidate  is  white  or  black  or  a  woman 
or  Hispanic— anyone— please,  submit  your 
name." 

Cannot  do  business  as  usual 

So  I  responded.  It  did  not  give  me  an 
advantage,  but  it  brought  me  to  the  starting 
box,  if  you  will,  where  I  would  not  have  been 
otherwise.  We  have  to  find  extraordinary 
ways  to  cut  through  the  institutional  racism 
for  which  no  one  is  responsible.  But  if  we  do 
not  take  some  extraordinary  efforts  to  make 
things  operate  in  a  different  way,  then,  this 
evil  will  continue  to  hold  sway. 

I  was  not  the  only  black  candidate;  there 
were  two  others,  as  well  as  white  candidates, 
and  I  was  elected.  But  I  had  the  opportunity, 
because  extraordinary  efforts  were  taken  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  be  at  the  place, 
where  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  heard  and 
seen  and  considered. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  extraordinary 
efforts  to  attack  this  problem  of  racism.  We 
cannot  do  business  as  usual.  Too  much  time 
has  passed  and  too  much  damage  has  been 
done,  and  the  time  is  so  short,  I  think,  now, 
that  extraordinary  efforts  are  required. 

In  our  diocese  in  Los  Angeles,  we  have 
been  doing  all  kinds  of  things,  especially, 
since  the  civil  disturbances  last  April,  because 
it  brought  the  problem  of  racism  to  the 
forefront  again.  So  many  people  have  decided 
that,  "We  have  done  that;  we  do  not  need  to 
go  back  and  do  it  anymore;  we  have  helped 
those  people  enough,  and  enough  is  enough. 
And,  now,  they  need  to  fend  for  themselves, 
and  if  they  don't  make  it,  they  don't  make  it. 
But  how  long  can  we  continue  to  go  back  on 
this?" 

We  never  give  up 

Well,  I  tell  you  that,  because  we  are  called 
con 't  on  page  J 
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INSIDE 


Alyssa  Murphy,  3,  demonstrates  the  wonder  of  song,  prayer  and  a  candle  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Day  Care  Center  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  See  LifeLines,  pages  13-15. 
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There  are  more 
Episcopalians 
—  count  'em! 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  recorded  a 
modest  gain  in  membership  for  the  second 
straight  year. 

Reports  filed  for  1991  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center  by  parish  clergy  show  there 
are  now  2,471,880  baptized  members,  an 
increase  of  23,108. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  church  Treasurer 
Ellen  M.  Cooke  reported  to  Executive  Coun- 
cil an  increase  in  membersh ip  of 3 ,878  people 
in  1990.  The  two-year  gain  represents  a  1. 1 
percent  increase  since  1989. 

In  addition,  parish  clergy  recorded 
111,000  active  members  in  1991  who  had 
not  recorded  their  baptisms.  Those  people 
could  have  been  baptized  in  churches  of 
other  denominations  and,  for  marriage  or 
some  other  reason,  are  attending  an  Episco- 
pal parish,  the  treasurer  said. 

The  membership  figures,  presented  to 
the  latest  meeting  of  Executive  Council  by 
Treasurer  Ellen  M.  Cooke,  are 42,079  higher 
than  those  in  the  1993  Episcopal  Church 
Annual  published  in  March  by  Morehouse 
Publishing. 

E.  Allen  Kelley ,  president  of  Morehouse 
and  editor  of  the  annual,  said  his  statistics 
came  from  records  management  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Center.  The  annual  also  re- 
ported a  drop  in  communicants  of  82,735. 

"One  of  us  has  egg  on  their  face  and  it's 
probably  me  at  this  point,"  said  Kelley,  who 
See  episcopalians,  page  11 


ICONS  AND  IDOLS 

The  Resurrection: 

More  wonderful 
than  we  can  imagine 

By  Madeleine  L'Engle 

Easter:  The  Incarnation  and 
Easter  are  both.in  ordinary  terms, 
impossible.  When  we  accept 
Jesus  as  Lord,  we  are  accepting 
the  impossible  —  not  only  ac- 
cepting, but  affirming  that  we 
live  by  this  impossible.  The  In- 
carnation and  Easter  are  love,  love 
incarnate,  love  tangible,  love  vis- 
ible, love  that  breaks  all  the 
boundaries  of  possibility  and  of- 
fers us  glory!  ALBRECHT  OURER 

We  are  not  good  about  accepting  the  promises  that  can  be  understood  only 
by  faith,  not  by  proof.  For  centuries  we  have  been  trained  not  to  believe  it  unless 
we  can  see  it,  not  to  take  it  seriously  unless  we  can  touch  it.  Even  Christians 
have  fallen  for  those  not-so-subtle  temptations  of  Satan.  We  cannot  prove,  in 
terms  of  laboratory  fact,  that  God  came  to  live  with  us  as  a  human  being:  we 
cannot  prove,  in  terms  of  laboratory  fact,  that  God-as- Jesus  died  on  a  cross  and 
rose  from  death  on  the  third  day.  And  yet  these  magnificent  unprovable  events 
are  the  foundation  stone  of  our  faith. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  take  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  seriously  until  we  take 
our  mortality  and  our  salvation  seriously.  How  can  we  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  until  we  accept  death?  In  our  country  we  evade,  shun,  hide 
death.  We  put  people  in  hospitals  or  nursing  "homes"  so  that  we  will  not  have 

See  RESURRECTION,  page  25 
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What  does  it  mean  to  you? 
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Parishes 
face  limits 
to  insuring 
for  sex  abuse 


By  David  Skidmore 

Parishes  burdened  by  the  high  cost  of 
health  insurance  have  a  new  financial  head- 
ache to  worry  about:  losing  their  liability 
coverage  for  sexual-misconduct  cases. 

Faced  with  the  specter  of  multiplying 
claims  and  million-dollar  judgments,  the 
Church  Insurance  Co.  has  decided  to  limit 
its  liability  coverage  for  sexual-misconduct 
claims.  Beginning  July  1,  as  policies  come 
up  for  renewal,  Church  Insurance's  basic 
property  and  casualty  policy  will  no  longer 
provide  such  liability  coverage. 

However,  parishes  won '  t  be  left  totally  in 
the  lurch.  They  will  have  the  option  of 
selecting  a  rider  to  their  policy  that  gives 
them  liability  coverage  of  $ 350,000 per  claim 
with  an  annual  claim  cap  of  $700,000.  Poli- 
cies now  have  a  $2  million  limit  per  claim. 

With  this  new  option,  however,  come 
new,  strict  guidelines  on  hiring  and  training 
personnel  in  children's  and  youth  ministry, 
and  in  handling  sexual-misconduct  cases. 

After  July  1 ,  parishes  and  dioceses  must 
do  background  checks  to  determine  whether 
an  individual  has  been  convicted  or  faced 
allegations  of  sexual  misconduct  before  they 
can  be  hired  or  before  clergy  can  be  accepted 
into  a  diocese. 

"From  a  liability  standpoint,  when  the 
church  is  sued,  it  is  sued,  normally,  for 
institutional  negligence  in  hiring,  retaining 
or  supervising  spiritual  leaders  .whether  they 
be  employees  or  volunteers,"  said  the  Rev. 
David  Rider,  director  of  clergy  wellness  for 
the  Church  Pension  Group,  Church 
Insurance's  parent  corporation.  "So  we  are 
working  to  produce  a  risk-management 
See  INSURE,  page  7 
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NEWS 


Montana  bishop  takes  leave 
after  conflicts  and  affair 


HELENA,  MONT. 

Bishop  C.I.  Jones  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Montana  has  turned  over 
his  responsibilities  to  the  dioc- 
esan standing  committee  and  will 
undergo  psychological  evaluation 
because  of  long-term  conflicts 
between  him  and  diocesan  lead- 
ers. He  also  recently  admitted  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  a  female  parish- 
ioner before  he  became  bishop. 

Jones,  who  is  known  as  "Ci," 
wrote  a  letter  Feb.  19  to  the  dio- 
cese. He  announced  he  would  take 
a  30-day  medical  leave  and  then 
ask  for  a  year's  sabbatical  "at  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  bishop." 
The  steps  were  recommended  by 
Speed  Leas,  a  consultant  from  the 
Alban  Institute. 

Jones  wrote  that  on  Feb.  10 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning  received  a  complaint 
that  "I  had  a  sexual  relationship 
with  an  adult  female  parishioner." 
No  legal  charges  have  been  filed 


Bishop  CI.  Jones 


■  against  him. 
gr^JJL^  Before  the 
IRI  announce- 
ment, Jones 
and  the  dio- 
cese had  been 
involved  in 
efforts  to  re- 
solve con- 
flicts between 
them  and  "provide  growth  and  heal- 
ing," said  diocesan  Chancellor  Mark 
Cadwallader. 

The  bishop  had  encountered  criti- 
cism in  recent  years  over  "a  history 
of  awkward  and  confrontive  rela- 
tionships with  leaders  in  the  dio- 
cese" that  had  not  been  resolved, 
according  to  Leas. 

As  part  of  that  process,  the  con- 
sultant had  recommended  that  the 
bishop  "separate  himself  from  the 
diocese"  to  "evaluate  his  leadership 
style  (with  professional  assistance) 
and  develop  a  plan  for  enhancing 
his  leadership  skill."  The  consult- 


ant also  recommended  that  both 
the  bishop  and  diocesan  leader- 
ship work  together  to  "identify  the 
current  patterns  and  behavior 
which  inhibit  healthy  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  difference  and  practice 
new  ways  of  conflict  manage- 
ment." 

After  the  sabbatical,  "the 
bishop,  the  standing  committeeand 
the  presiding  bishop  will  then 
review  the  appropriateness  of  the 
bishop  and  the  diocese  continuing 
in  mission  together,"  the  consult- 
ant advised. 

In  his  letter,  Jones  asked  for 
"forgiveness  for  the  pain  that  I 
have  caused  in  this  diocese  and 
elsewhere,"  and  said  he  was  pray- 
ing that  "my  behavior  and  open- 
ness in  this  process  exemplifies 
the  willingness  we  must  all  exhibit 
to  submit  ourselves  to  healing."  ■ 

By  Episcopal  Life  staff,  based  on  a 
report  by  Episcopal  News  Service 


Bishop  becomes  Wall  Street  vicar 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Bishop  Herbert  A.  Donovan 
Jr.  announced  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Arkan- 
sas that  he  intends  to  resign  as 
bishop  to  become  vicar  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  in  September. 

He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Canon 
Lloyd  Casson,  who  left  in  1992. 

"I'm  unbelievably  excited 
about  what  I'm  about  to  do,"  he 
said. 


He  told  the  convention  that  Trin- 
ity is  like  a  corporation,  in  which 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Daniel  P. 
Matthews,  is  the  chief  executive 
officer.  As  vicar,  he  said,  "my  pri- 
mary work  will  be  that  to  which  I 
was  first  called  many  years  ago,  a 
parish  priest." 

He  also  said  he  will  be  one  of  the 
assisting  bishops  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  and,  for  now,  will  con- 
tinue as  secretary  of  the  House  of 
Bishops.  ■ 
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Corrections 

The  ceremonial  Indian  apparel 
in  a  photo  that  accompanied  a  Part- 
ners in  Mission  article  from  Sioux 
Falls,  Iowa,  in  last  month's  Epis- 
copal Life  was  incorrectly  de- 
scribed as  a  headdress.  It  is  called 
a  busde. 


In  the  February  issue  of  Episco- 
pal Life,  a  statement  about  the  limi- 
tations of  clergy  ordained  under 
Canon  9  was  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Allen  Brown  Jr.,  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center's  rural  and  small 
community  ministries  officer. 

Brown  says  his  statement  was 
directed  at  some  who  were  ini- 
tially ordained  under  this  canon. 
"The  ministry  currendy  being  pro- 
vided by  Canon  9  clergy  is  without 
peer  and  serves  not  only  as  prime 
exampleof  the  teachingsof  Roland 
Allen,  but  in  many  situations  pro- 
vides a  viable  alternative  to  semi- 
nary graduates,"  he  said. 


a  litTLE  LEaven 


A  great  fan  of  Diana  Rigg  in 
"The  Avengers,"  I  decided  a  judo 
course  offered  at  the  Town  Hall 
was  for  me.  Months  later,  hav- 
ing achieved  my  first  black  belt 
and  won  some  team  contests,  I 
felt  serene  and  confident  in  my 
new  ability. 

One  gloomy  afternoon 
shortly  after,  as  I  worked  in  the 
office  of  my  parish,  I  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  figure, 
dressed  in  leathers  with  a  closed 
motorcycle  helmet,  lounging  in 
the  doorway.  When  I  asked  if  I 
could  help,  he  asked  to  see  the 
rector. 

"He's  out  for  the  afternoon," 
I  said  foolishly,  revealing  to  him 
that  I  was  alone.  I  rapidly  sur- 
veyed the  stranger,  assessing  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
selected  my  method  of  "de- 
fense." 

I  planned  a  spectacular  throw 
that  required  me  to  place  a  foot 
in  his  groin,  grab  his  lapels,  drop 
my  back  and  throw  him  over  my 
shoulder,  hurtling  him  across  the 
rector's  desk  and  crashing  head 
first  into  the  steel  safe,  thus  al- 
lowing me  just  enough  time  to 
escape  through  the  door. 


As  the  man  suddenly  stepped 
forward,  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  raised 
my  hands  and  opened  my  mouth  for 
the  blood-curdling  yell  that  would 
cause  shock  and  throw  him  off  guard. 

At  this  point,  he  flipped  open  his 
helmet  visor,  revealing  an  older, 
smiling  face  and  said:  "Would  you 
please  tell  the  rector  that  Father 
Pearson  stopped  by?  I'll  be  back 
later." 

I  didn't  get  much  work  done  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Margaret  P.  Temple 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Father  C.  had  a  red,  black  and 
green  sport  coat  that  he  loved  dearly 
and  wore  frequently .  Whereas  some 
parishioners  tactfully  described  it 
as  "luminous,"  and  some  not-so- 
tactfully  as  "loud,"  Father  C.  de- 
scribed it  as  "cheery." 

When  I  remarked  to  him  one  day 
that  I  hadn't  seen  his  cheery  sport 
coat  for  a  while,  he  replied  wistfully 
that  somehow  he  had  lost  it  at  a 
convocation  earlier  in  the  year. 

As  we  prepared  for  the  annual 
rummage  sale,  I  found,  stuffed  in 
one  of  the  bags,  a  sport  coat  that 
looked  very  similar  to  the  one  Fa- 
ther C.  had  lost  It  was  in  good 


condition.  "I'm  going  to  put  this 
aside  for  FatherC,"  I  said.  "Won't 
he  be  pleased." 

The  others  exchanged  glances. 
"I'll  pay  for  it,"  I  added  quickly. 

"Sure'n  we'd  all  be  payin'  for 
it,"  said  one  of  my  companions. 
"You  see,  dear,"  whispered  an- 
other. "It  wasAfrs.  C.  who  brought 
it  in." 

Karlene  George 
Poulsbo,  Wash. 


©1992  JONNY  HAWKINS 


Episcopal  Life  welcomes 
contributions  to  "A  Little 
Leaven"  and  will  pay  $25  for 
the  best  one  published  each 
month.  This  month's  winner 
Is  Margaret  P.  Temple  of 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  Send  your 
contributions  to  A  Little 
Leaven,  Episcopal  Life,  815 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 
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Irish  religious  leaders 
push  economic  development 


Four  religious  leaders  from  Ire-  I 

land  used  an  eight-day  U.S.  visitto  i 

preach  reconciliation  and  tolerance  I 

as  the  path  to  "peace,  prosperity  j 
and  political  progress." 

During  aFebruary  tour  of  Wash-  i 

ington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  i 

and  Boston,  the  Roman  Catholic,  | 

Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  An-  i 

glican  church  leaders  urged  Ameri-  I 

can  support  for  their  efforts  and  I 

pleaded  for  economic  investment  \ 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

"We  have  come  to  confront  the  ; 

liethatwhatishappeninginNorth-  i 

em  Ireland  is  some  sort  of  reli-  i 

gious  war  between  Roman  Catho-  i 

lies  and  Protestants,"  said  Angli-  j 

can  Archbishop  Robert  Eames  of  i 
Armagh. 

Cardinal  Canal  Daly,  Roman  i 

Catholic  primate  of  Ireland,  said  i 

that  poverty  and  high  unemploy-  \ 

ment  are  the  underlying  causes  of  \ 


the  violence,  making  it  difficult  to 
address  the  underlying  pattern  of 
economic  discrimination  against 
Roman  Catholics. 

In  conversations  with  leaders  in 
the  political,  business,  religious  and 
academic  communities,  thechurch 
leaders  preached  a  message  of  hope 
for  a  future  that  lies  not  in  violence 
but  in  economic  development,  po- 
litical negotiation  for  sharing  of 
power  and  building  trust  through 
cooperative  programs. 

During  a  luncheon  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Center  in  New  York, 
the  ecumenical  team  discussed  "the 
appropriate  role  of  churches  as 
conscientious  shareholders  in  U.S . 
companies  doing  business  in 
Northern  Ireland — and  their  part- 
nership with  churches  there,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Rev.  Brian  Grieves, 
the  Episcopal  Church's  peace  and 
justice  officer.  W 


Stough's  'new  ministry' 
on  return  to  Alabama 

Bishop  Furman  "Bill"  Stough 
will  return  to  the  Diocese  of  Ala- 
bama as  assistant  bishop  begin- 
ning July  1,  according  to  Bishop 
Robert  L.  Miller. 

"Bishop  Stough  will  assist  me 
in  parish  episcopal  visitations  and 
the  diocese  will  rely  on  his  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  to  support  our 
programs  in  stewardship  and 
planned  giving,"  Miller  said. 

Stough  served  as  bishop  of  Ala- 
bama from  1971  until  1988.  He 
men  served  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  in  New  York  as  senior  ex- 
ecutive for  planning  and  deputy 
for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief. 

"I  have  accomplished,  to  a  large 
extent,  what  I  was  called  to  do  in 
New  York,"  Stough  said.  "I  feel 
good  about  what  has  happened." 

Stough  will  continue  to  work 
part  time  for  die  national  church, 
primarily  to  seek  major  donors  for 
the  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund  and 
the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  and  to  serve  as  an 
adviser  to  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning.  W 

Glimpse  of  early  church 
uncovered  at  Canterbury 

Recent  excavations  in  the  nave 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  uncov- 
ered the  foundations  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  cathedral  built  by  St.  Au- 
gustine and  brought  to  tight  traces 
of  a  third-century  Roman  building 
that  may  have  been  a  church. 

To  the  disappointment  of  some 
scholars,  however,  the  investiga- 
tion is  confined  to  areas  in  the 
cathedral  where  the  flooring  tiles 
are  lifted  to  install  an  improved 
heating  system.  Professor  Nicho- 
las Brooks,  author  of  'The  Early 
History  of  the  Church  in  Canter- 
bury," described  the  excavations 
as  "enormously  important"  and 
added  that  "unless  work  is  contin- 
ued, tantalizing  information  about 
our  earliest  Christian  building  will 


be  hidden  beneath  the  new  floor 
for  at  least  200  years." 

A  statement  issued  by  the  ca- 
thedral said  that  while  "archeo- 
logical  research  is  important. ...  it 
has  to  be  balanced  against  the  needs 
of  a  living  church."  M 


Churches  asked  to  mark 
Holocaust  Memorial  debut 

In  a  letter  to  religious  leaders 
throughout  die  nation,  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Mu- 
seum asked  local  churches  to  com- 
memorate the  museum's  April  22 
opening  in  connection  with  their 
religious  services  the  preceding 
weekend. 

"The  presence  of  this  museum 
in  Washington  can  make  an  im- 
mense contribution  to  the  continu- 
ing challenge  in  American  society 
to  rebuke  racism  and  religious 
prejudice  wherever  it  exists,"  the 
letter  said. 

To  help  local  churches  mark  the 
occasion,  a  free  booklet  entided 
"Rescue  and  Goodness"  is  avail- 
able with  essays  about  the  Chris- 
tians who  saved  victims  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  the  Holocaust. 

For  further  information  or  to 
request  copies  of  the  booklet,  con- 
tact Peggy  Obrecht,  director  of 
church  relations,  at  100  Raoul 
Wallenburg  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20024-2150,  or  call 
202-488-0469  or410-532-8958.il 

Tutu  prepared  to  urge 
lifting  of  sanctions 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  said 
recently  that  as  soon  as  South  Af- 


rica was  governed  by  a  transitional 
authority  that  provided  for 
multiparty  control  of  the  security 
forces,  he  would  ask  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  allow  South  Africa  ac- 
cess to  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Tutu  said  he  would  be  in  touch 
with  the  White  House  with  the 
request,  "because  we  want  to  see 
the  economy  being  given  the  kick- 
start  that  it  requires  in  order  for  all 
the  backlogs,  the  legacy  of  apart- 
heid, to  be  dealt  with  expeditiously 
and  efficiendy." 

He  added,  however,  that  the  onl  y 
way  to  control  the  violence  in  the 
country  and  procure  an  acceptable 
transition  was  if  "people  are  certain 
that  the  security  forces  do  not  have 
elements  among  them  who  are  sub- 
verting the  negotiation  process."  M 

Muslim-Episcopal  panel 
condemns  violence 

The  Muslim-Episcopal  dia- 
logue committee  of  New  York  re- 
leased a  statement  recentiy  con- 
demning "the  gross  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Christianity 
and  Islam  around  the  world." 

The  statement  said  that  "neither 
Islam  nor  Christianity  teach  perse- 
cution or  violence  in  any  way.  On 
the  contrary,  we  bom  worship  the 
one  —  and  the  same  —  Almighty 
God.  We  both  declare  that  human 
life  is  sacred  because  it  was  cre- 
ated by  God.  And  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Koran  condemn  coercion 
and  violence  as  a  way  of  spreading 
the  message  of  God." 

The  statement  concluded  with  a 
call  for  all  Christians  and  Muslims 
to  serve  God  by  "working  for  peace 
and  respect  and  compassion  be- 
tween our  people." 

The  statement  was  issued  be- 
fore the  bombing  at  the  World 
Trade  Center.  M 

Easter  service  on  TV 
links  four  continents 

For  the  first  time  in  television 
history,  Easter  Sunday  will  be  cel- 
ebrated on  die  airwaves  in  a  pro- 
gram entided  "Easter  Alive  'Round 
the  World,"  which  will  be  fed  by 
satellite  from  remote  sites  on  four 
continents. 

The  program  will  begin  at  the 
Beautiful  Savior  Church  in  New 
Hope.Minn.,  where  Dr.  AL.  Barry, 
president  of  die  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod,  will  preach  at  the 
U.S.  worship  service.  Via  satellite 
technology,  services  in  Accra, 
Ghana,  Seoul,  South  Korea,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  will  join 
the  New  Hope  congregation  in 
word  and  song. 

The  program  is  produced  by  the 
LCMS  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Councd  of  Churches  of 
Christ.  It  will  be  broadcast  7-8  a.m. 
(EST)  and  9:30-10:30  a.m.  (PST) 
April  11  on  ABC-TV.^ 

Coalition  14  decides 
to  shift  its  concerns 

Coalition  14,  an  organization 
of  small  and  rural  dioceses  in  the 


Spreading  the  word:  More  than  3£00  billboards  will  carry  this 
message  on  donated  space  as  part  of  an  extensive  national  media 
campaign  by  the  Laymen's  National  Bible  Association.  photo/RNs 


Episcopal  Church,  met  recently  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  where  members 
suggested  mat  the  coalition  focus 
on  strategies  for  ministry  develop- 
ment in  future  meetings. 

The  coalition  allocated  about 
$  1 80,000  to  Eastern  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Western  Kansas,  its  three  re- 
maining aided  dioceses.  When 
formed  in  1 97 1 ,  there  were  1 4  such 
"missionary"  dioceses.  Responsi- 
bility to  make  grants  for  Native 
American  ministry  was  transferred 
to  the  Episcopal  Councd  on  Indian 
Ministry  three  years  ago. 

Participants  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing debated  whether  to  meet  again 
and  decided  to  shift  the  focus  of  the 
next  meeting  from  financial  sup- 
port to  concerns  common  to  rural 
dioceses,  fl 

Churches  fight  virus 
blinding  Cubans 

The  Cuban  Ecumenical  Council 
has  reported  that  1 ,000  Cubans  have 
been  hit  by  a  virus  that  blinds  its 


victims.  Funds  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  Cubans  with  injections 
of  vitamins  Bl,  B6  and  B12. 

The  origin  of  the  virus  is  un- 
known and  medical  supplies  are 
scarce.  The  virus  creates  additional 
problems  for  the  economically 
crippled  nation,  which  is  under 
international  embargo. 

Church  World  Service,  the  re- 
lief arm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  senteight  ship- 
ments of  relief  aid  valued  at 
$178,644  and  is  preparing  a  ship- 
ment of  vitamin  B,  valued  at 
$18,493  and  other  medicines.  A 
second  shipment  will  be  needed 
right  away  to  treat  cases  in  Cuba's 
interior. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  among 
many  that  have  responded,  contrib- 
uting $17,486  worth  of  medicines. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Church  World  Service,  P.O.  Box 
968,  Elkhart  Ind.  465 1 5.  ■ 

From  Religious  News  Service, 
Episcopal  News  Service  and  other 
reports. 
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These  are  recent  grants  made  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  the  relief  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


O  BOSNIA,  CROATIA 

The  fund,  through  Church  World  Service,  so  far  has  given 
$5,000  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Solidarity  with  Women 
Appeal  for  medical  treatment  and  counseling  of  women  who  have 
been  victims  of  rape.  The  appeal  has  a  $400,000  goal  ($100,000 
from  CWS).  The  sensitive  nature  of  die  crimes  and  the  vulnerabdity 
of  the  victims  requires  individual  care. 

©EAST  TENNESSEE 

A  $15,000  emergency  grant  has  been  given  to  the  diocese  for 
relief  after  tornadoes  struck  three  counties  Feb.  21. 

QMYANMAR  (BURMA) 

Many  people  have  been  displaced  from  their  villages  by  the 
government,  which  claims  they  are  harboring  insurgents.  The  fund 
has  granted  $15,000. 

O ZANZIBAR  &  TANGA 

A  $10,000  grant  has  been  given  to  the  Church  in  Tanzania  for 
relief  to  flood  victims  in  the  Korogwe/Lushoto  districts  of  the 
Tanga  region. 

Contributions  may  be  designated  to  particular  areas  or 
undesignated;  100  percent  of  designated  funds  are  sent  to 
field.  Send  contributions  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 

World  Relief,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Church  refugee  ministry  agrees  to  accept  Haitians 


By  Nan  Cobbey 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  Episcopal  Migra- 
tion Ministries  has  agreed  to  resettle  endan- 
gered Haitian  refugees,  some  of  whom  are 
in  hiding  in  their  country. 

"The  State  Department's  Bureau  for 
Refugee  Programs  has  informed  us  of  a 
limited  number  of  priority-need  cases  of 
Haitians  that  have  to  leave  their  country 
urgendy,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Canon  Burgess 
Carr ,  director  of  EMM,  the  national  church 's 
refugee  office,  in  a  letter  to  bishops.  Frank 
Vizuette,  EMM  refugee  assistant  specialist, 
so  far  has  lined  up  10  dioceses  already 
working  in  partnership  with  EMM  to  re- 
settle the  new  refugees. 

"The  bureau  is  requesting  that  resettle- 
ment  agencies  provide  assurances  on  an 
extremely  fast-track,"  said  Tim  McCully  of 
InterAction.  He  acts  as  liaison  between 
resetdement  agencies  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  unclear  how  many  refugees  will  be 
involved  in  the  emergency  exodus.  "Even 
the  bureau  has  no  idea  how  many  people  we 
are  talking  about,"  said  McCully.  "This  is 
contingency  planning  ...  so  for  those  who 
need  it  there  will  be  a  system  in  place ...  with 
48-hour  turnaround.  But  it  will  probably  be 
a  small  number.  The  vast  majority  will  be 
processed  according  to  the  normal  chan- 
nels." McCully  said  several  thousand  Hai- 
tian refugees  may  be  resettled  this  year. 

The  announcement  of  the  urgent  contin- 
gency program  came  just  six  weeks  after 
the  Clinton  administration  promised  ex- 
panded refugee  processing  throughout  the 
Haitian  countryside.  The  centers  were  es- 
tablished in  rural  areas  to  help  deter  a  mass 
boat  exodus  Clinton  feared  before  his  inau- 
guration. 

But  those  centers  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. "They  keep  flip-flopping,"  McCully 
said  of  the  administration.  "Two  weeks  ago 
they  said  the  [processing  centers]  would  not 


Exiled  Haitian  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  and 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  met  at  the  State 
Department  in  February. 

photo /REUTERS  via  RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 


endanger  or  jeopardize  people's  lives.  Now 
they  seem  to  be  saying  they  will.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this  ... 
[That]  is  the  bottom  line." 

Critics  say  Haitian  citizens  cannot  safely 
seek  asylum  by  visiting  processing  centers 
anywhere  in  the  country.  "You  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  reasonable  rational  person  in 
hiding  will  conclude  that  they  should  travel 
to  Port-au-Prince  to  fill  out  some  form,  re- 
veal the  most  intimate  and  compromising 
parts  of  their  lives,"  Carol  Wolchok,  director 


of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Cen- 
ter for  Immigration 
Law,  told  the  New 
York  Times.  "What 
Haiti  needs  is  an  un- 
derground railroad. 
For  many  people 
that  railroad  was  the 
boats,  and  we  have 
shut  that  off." 

Indeed,  on 
March  11a  refugee 
processed  through 
the  U.S.  Embassy 
was  dragged  off  a 
plane  in  the  Port-au- 
Prince  airport  and 
arrested  as  embassy 
personnel  stood  by 
helplessly,  accord- 
ing to  Jocelyn 
McCalla,  executive 
director  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees. 

He  said  he  feared 
for  the  refugee '  s  life. 
"Anything  can  hap- 
pen at  this  stage.  He 
will  probably  be  tor- 
tured; he  may  even 
turn  up  dead  in  a 
ditch,"  McCalla  said. 
"When  the  U.S.  government  mounts  a 
floating  Berlin  wall,  and  offers  no  other 
alternative  butin-country  processing  to  Hai- 
tian asylum-seekers,  their  persecutors  have 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  their  fate. 
From  the  time  a  Haitian  asylum-seeker  ap- 
proaches U.S.  officials  to  the  time  of  depar- 
ture from  Haiti  (if  approved  for  refugee 
status)  he  or  she  remains  at  great  risk  of 
persecution." 

Recognizing  the  need  and  the  dangers, 
the  Episcopal  Church's  Executive  Council 


recently  called  for  an  expanded  effort  on 
behalf  of  Haitians  fleeing  persecution,  en- 
couraging parishes  to  sponsor  Haitian  refu- 
gees, and  calling  on  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  help  restore  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide  to  office. 

Parishes  interested  in  becoming  involved 
may  call  Vizuette  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  800-334-7626,  ext.  5422,  or  212- 
922-5422.  ■ 

One  proud  son 
pronounces  dad 
one  cool  bishop 

"I  think  it's  really  cool,"  said  1 1  -year-old 
Nicholas  Denig,  son  of  Robert,  who  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts  in  February. 

"I  think  it's  really  great  that  he's  reached 
his  peak,"  Nicholas  said  of  his  46-year-old 
father.  "It  looks  like  a  really  great  job,  and 
you  can  get  really  close  to  God." 

Joined  by  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  12-year- 
old  daughter,  Julia,  Denig  responded:  "I  just 
want  to  do  the  best  job  I  can,  and  I  want  to 
have  a  whale  of  a  time  doing  it." 

Nicholas  also  composed  a  poem  that  he 
read  at  his  father's  consecration: 

My  dad,  the  bishop,  brave  and  true, 

father  of  mine  I'm  proud  of  you. 

The  garments  of  the  rainbow  of  which 
you  wear 

show  that  you  can  really  care. 

You  will  be  a  good  bishop,  so  I  hope, 

maybe  some  day  you  will  be  the  pope. 

When  all  of  this  is  said  and  done, 

I  will  always  be  your  lovin  son. 

love, 
Nico 

The  diocese  has  69  congregations.  A 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst  17  years  ago,  Denig  then  served 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  most  recently  at 
a  parish  in  Vienna,  Va.  ■ 


Exercise 
^ur  Options. 

The  choke  is  yours.  Fairhaven  now  offers  a  90%  refund  option  in  addition  to  the 
standard  contract  plan.  This  means  you  choose  the  entrance  plan  best  suited  for  you. 

When  you  choose  Fairhaven,  youll  find  yourself  in  the  retirement  community  with 
the  most  comprehensive  array  of  facilities,  services,  living  options,  and  health  care  cov- 
erage. An  affordable  entrance  fee  and  reasonable  monthly  charge  guarantees  your 
access  to  all  Fairhaven  has  to  offer,  even  health  care  whenever  you  need  it  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it 

Fairhaven  combines  the  financial  security  and  peace  of  mind  a  refund  option  offers 
withanunparandedcomrrutinentto 
If  s  time  to  exercise  your  options.  If  s  time  to  discover  Fairhaven. 

Fairhaven 

A  Continuing  Care  Retirement  Community 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  Maryland  21784 
(410)7953800  (800)241-9997 


Please  send  me  information  about  the  options  available  at  Fairhaven. 

Name  

Address  


Gty_ 
Phone 


State 


JSP. 


Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.. 

Oxford  Design  brings  you  the  original  works  of  noted  American  designer 
Gilbert  Aaron,  captured  on  pendants  in  rich  14K  golden  vermeil 


CHRISTIAN  HERITAGE  Evoking  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity,  the  cross  is  surrounded  by 
history;  Dove,  depicting  the  holy  spirit;  Fish, 
one  of  the  first  symbols  of  the  church  and 
ancient  monograms  of  Christ  and  Jesus. 
s129.°°  with  matching  chain. 

Cross  J-7:  A  beautiful  and 
moving  design  capturing  the 
spirit  and  richness  of  Christian  art. 
$119.°°  with  matching  chain. 

Pendants  Shown  Actual  Size 

All  Oxford  Design  pendants  are  100%  14K  vermeil.  This  combination  of  pure  ster- 
ling silver  with  a  heavy  overlay  of  soBd  14K  gold  produces  a  golden  jewel  of  endur- 
ing beauty  and  lasting  value.  Price  for  pendants  includes  beautiful  24-inch  matching 
chain,  high  quality  gift  box  suitable  for  the  finest  presentation,  postage  and  handling. 

For  Credit  Card  Orders  (Visa  or  MC) 
Call  Toil-Free 

1-800-453-8610 


Or  send  s129.°°  for  Christian  Heritage  or  s119.°°  for  Cross  J-7  to: 

OXFORD  DESIGN 

267  W.  Valley  Ave.,  Suite  160  •  Birniingham,  AL  35209 
All  Oxford  Design  pendants  come  with  a  full  money-back  guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
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THE  MARKETPLACE 


Write  or  call 
for  new 
36  page 
color 
catalog 
of 

Insignia 
and 
Gifts 

4, 

Unmistakable  Quality 

"y^RA  SANCTA  (qUlltf 

858  Sussex  Blvd.,  Box  300 
Broomall,  PA  19008 
1  -  800-  523-  5155 

Ask  about  Custom  Design 


SILK  SCREENED 

APRONS 


Hace  you  hugged  an 

_     .      **  '■_  l.'-U  f  rsA  111  J 


Episcopalian  today. 


.  Yellow  apron  with  navy  <j£5l' 
.  Wh to  apron  with  royal  impnnt  (AEp02) 

israsssas.--? 

,»P*m  AE502  AE503,  AE504)  $9, 
Apron  (AE50 {•  ^^342.  Add  $3 
two  aprons- SI 6,  six  aprons  o 

for  other  denominations.  

RawsonRd7EvCuba,N.V.  14727 


Join  Aidan 
Kavanagh  at 
Kanuga  for 
Chnstian 
Education 
&  Arts 
Conference 
June  27 -July  2 

Professor  Kavanagh,  noted  scholar 
of  liturgies  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  is 
also  an  internationally  known  lecturer 
and  prolific  writer.  As  keynoter,  he  will 
address  how  we  live  as  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Joining  him,  is  a  diverse  and  capable 
staff  assembled  from  across  the  country. 
They  will  instruct  practical  workshops. 
LaDonna  Wind,  Malinda  Harris,  Hal 
Greenwood,  Mark  Engelhardt,  Linda 
Strohmier,  and  Ann  McElligott,  will 
cover  such  topics  as  worship,  basic  edu- 
cation skills,  music,  storytelling,  and 
drama.  Bring  your  family!  A  youth  pro- 
gram operates  during  all  adult  sessions. 

KANUGA  CONFERENCES 
POSTAL  DRAWER  250-HENDERSONV1U.E,  NC  28793 
704/692-9136 


,  (cbuR-Choaouse 
oeveLopcnent  coup. 


PO  Box  19076 
Boulder,  CO  80308-9076 
1-800-484-9778 (Ext  4018) 
or  (303)  530-1789 


Church  Book  by  Church  Mouse 

Frugal  Full  Function 
for  Treasurers  &  Secretaries 

Easy  to  Use  -  -  Hard  to  Misuse 
Timely,  Accurate,  Meaningful  Reports 
Church's  Accounts  &  Funds  structure 

Membership  and  Mailing  list  control 
Offerings  from  Receipt  to  Statements 
Expenses  from  A/P  &  Check  Writing 
Payroll  Assistance  Registers,  941,  W-2 
Daily,  Monthly,  YTD,  Parochial  Repts 

Guaranteed  satisfaction  - 1  year  support 


A  Senior  Community 
601  N.  Newnan  Street 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202 
904-798-5360 
A  NEW  TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  FOR  INQUIRIES 

1-800-438-4817 

Affordable  high  rise  living 
Sponsored  by  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cathedral 


Hi 


j^p  SAINTS'  TIES 


PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Slock:  SAINT  ALBAN.  ANDREW,  GEORGE.  JAMES, 
JOHN,  LUKE,  MARK.  PAUL,  PETER,  PHILIP, 
ALL  SAINTS,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  GRACE.  PASCHAL 
LAMB.  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

ONLY  $16  EACH, 
Quantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs: 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  for 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  tine  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  INC. 
100  THE  EAST  MALL, UNIT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO, CAN  ADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL:  (416)  252  2345  or  FAX  (416)252  0443 
Mr.  TONY  DAWKINS 


New  Booklet  Available  from 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia 

THE  ORGAN  AND  BELLS 
OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 

The  story  of  the  majestic  organ  and  historic 
bells  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  revered 
religious  shrines.  Included  are  photos  of 
the  famous  Erben  casework,  console  and 
a  complete  stoplist. 

Price:  $4.00 

Make  check  payable  to: 
"Christ  Church  Music  Ministry" 

Music  Office,  Christ  Church 
20  North  American  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
Please  add  $1 .50  for  Postage  and  Handling 


COLUMBARIUMS 

We  build  columbariums  to  fit  your  needs. 
Church  installations  are  our  speciality. 

Call  us  at  1-800-253-0457 

EICKHOF  ETERNAL  SYSTEMS 

P.O.  Box  1378 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58203-1378 


1-800-338-5963 


616/793-7430 
INC 


BRENNERfo  TOURS, 

"Your  Ticket  to  Fun" 

Springtime  in  the  Old  South — Carolina's  &  Georgia  $733  / 
Washington,  DC  $594  /  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Spring  $528  / 
Branson,  Missouri  $549  /  Nashville  $394  /  Renfro  Valley/4  Day 
Mystery  Tour  /  Alaska  &  the  Yukon  -  June  or  August/  California/ 
Ohio  /  Australia  &  New  Zealand  /  Hawaii  /  Mall  of  America 

2938  22nd  St.    Quality  Christian  Travel  for  26  Years   Hopkins,  Ml  49328 


SholylandI 


ISRAEL 

and  visit  the 


Travel  with: 

•  Bishop  Orris  G.  Walker,  Jr., 
Diocese  of  Long  Island  . . . 
depart  July  13, 1993  for  11 
days  deluxe  from  New  York, 
for  only  $2,298.00. 

pjj  •  St.  Paul's  from  Brooklyn, 
December  1, 1993,  9  days 
first  class  from  JFK  for  only 
$1,398.00. 


All  via  El  Al  Israel  Airlines 
Write  or  call: 

JOURNEYS 
UNLIMITED 

150  W.  28th  Sreet 
New  York,  NY  10001 
800-486-8359 

:■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■:■»:■>:■ 


\m  ENGLISH 
lj§  PARISH 
^HOLIDAYS 


...  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come! 
Spend  a  week  in  an  English  village  as 
guest  of  parishioners.  All  meals  are 
included.  Proceeds  benefit  the  parish. 
Enjoy  country  fairs,  gardens,  pubs  .  .  . 
A  real  "Meet  the  People  opportunity! 
Over  40  locations  &  weeks  to  choose 
from. 

Catalogue  from: 

PARISH  HOLIDAYS 
North  American  Office 
1 06  S.  Fraley  St         Kane,  PA  1 6735 
814/837-9178 


Join  Sir  Paul 
Reeves  for 
Anglicanism: 
A  Global 
Perspective 
June  20-25 


As  first  Anglican 
Observer  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
former  Head  of  State  and  Primate  for 
New  Zealand,  Bishop  Reeves  will  bring 
a  global  view  of  our  denomination 
into  focus.  A  diverse  and  knowledge- 
able staff  including  Jeff  Golliher,  Carol 
Gallagher,  Frank  Corbishley ,  and  Alec 
Wyton,  will  join  him  for  this  five-day 
program .  Come  to  Kanuga ,  and  learn 
about  your  faith  of  70  million  mem- 
bers. Bring  your  family!  A  youth  pro- 
gram operates  during  all  adult  ses- 


Kanima 


CONFERENCES.  INC 

AN  EPISCOPAL 
CENTER 


POSTAL  DRAWER  250-HENDERSONVILLE,  NC  28793 
704/692-9136 
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DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


third  floor  will  house  offices  for  AIDS- 
related  agencies. 


Team  bring$  healing  to  Caribbean  California 


"The  thing  that  re- 
ally overwhelms  me  is 
the  desperation." 

The  Rev.  James 
Emerson,  canon  to  the 
ordinary  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Quincy,  111.,  led 
a  team  of  medical  pro- 


Quincy 


fessionals  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  this 
winter. 

"I  saw  a  lot  of  kids... 
children  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  doctors,"  he 
said.  "They  get  so  des- 
perate when  they  think 
they  might  not  be  seen." 

Until  last  year,  the 
diocese  sent  a  team  to  The  Rev.  James 
Haiti  every  year,  but  af- 
ter the  coup  that  toppled  President  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  and  the  violence  that  fol- 
lowed, "we  just  could  not  go  there,"  Emerson 
said. 

Instead,  the  19-member  team  traveled  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  shares  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  with  Haiti,  to  serve  the 
Haitian  cane  cutters  who  live  there. 

With  the  help  of  two  Haitian  priests,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Paraison  and  the  Rev.  Smith 
Millien,  and  a  Dominican  priest  who  is  also 
a  medical  doctor,  the  Rev.  Edmundo 
DeSueza,  they  were  able  to  treat  almost 
10,000  patients  in  10  days. 

Paraison,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Boca  Chica,  is  also  coordinator 


Emerson  and  some  of  his  patients. 

of  Pastoral  Haitiana,  which  works  to  rescue 
Haitian  children  from  forced  labor  in  the 
Dominican  sugar  fields. 

Widely  known  for  this  work,  he  has  been 
tapped  to  help  plan  the  U.N.  conference  on 
human  rights  that  will  meet  in  Vienna  in 
June. 

"We  saw  people  with  injuries  from  their 
work,  with  arm  wounds,  missing  fingers," 
Emerson  said. 

"We  ran  out  of  medication  almost  every 
single  day  and  we  went  through  great  pain 
having  to  say  Wo  mas  medicinal'" 

Next  year,  Emerson  said,  he  dreams  of 
sending  two  groups,  one  to  Haiti  and  the 
other  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  ■ 


Central  Florida — Katie  Dane  is  the 
first  member  of  the  Anglican  community 
from  outside  the  U.S .  to  enroll  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  Professional  Youth  Ministry,  with 
headquarters  in  Orlando.  She  is  from 
Whitstable,  near  Canterbury,  England, 
where  she  is  a  trainee  youth  minister. 

Colorado — The  Rev.  Irene  Sullivan 
of  Golden,  a  nurse  practitioner  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  has  co-written  a  500-page 
reference  text.  Dictionary  of  Native  Ameri- 
can Mythology.  She  did  much  of  her  re- 
search in  libraries  but  also  did  field  work  in 
Alaskan  villages,  where  she  worked  as  a 
nurse  some  years  ago. 

El  Camino  Real  —  Roberto 
Hernandez  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  Mexican  to  receive  holy 
orders  in  the  diocese.  The  25-year-old 
Hernandez  is  the  founding  pastor  of  the 


Mision  Parroquial  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Guadalupe,  which  has  grown  from  a  mem- 
bership of  two  to  500  in  18  months  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  Latino  congrega- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Episcopal  community. 

Florida  —  On  a  family  vacation  after 
the  1991  General  Convention  in  Phoenix, 
Chandler  Abstein,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Bob  Abstein,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Tallahassee,  was  moved  to 
design  and  create  a  stole  for  her  father 
using  more  than  3 13,000  beads.  Not  until 
she  finished  her  yearlong  task  did  she 
discover  there  is  a  special  needle  for 
beadwork  she  could  have  used. 

West  Texas— The  Rev.  Monte  Jones, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Sonora,  will  travel  to  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, this  month  to  work  at  St.  Xenia's 
Seminary  and  Hospital.  St.  Xenia's  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  his  church's  Mission 
EndowmentFund,  which  this  year  distrib- 
uted awards  totaling  $80,000. 


Bethlehem 

The  diocese  has  secured  a  long-term  lease 
on  a  three-story  building  and  plans  to  con- 
vert it  for  use  as  a  personal  care  home  for 
people  with  AIDS  and  HIV  infections,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

"We've  signed  an  interim  lease  until  a 
non-profit  corporation  can  be  established," 
said  Robert  C.  Wilkins,  diocesan  treasurer. 
"Everyone  agreed  the  project  will  fill  an 
important  need." 

The  Rev.  T.  Scott  Allen,  social  missioner 
of  the  diocese,  said  the  diocesan  HTV-AIDS 
Task  Force  first  looked  at  a  Bethlehem,  Pa., 


house  once  occupied  by  Community  of  St. 
Francis  nuns.  When  this  turned  out  to  be 
unsuitable,  the  search  continued  until  Kit 
Hower,  chairman  of  the  task  force,  found  the 
vacant  three-story  building  on  the  Allen- 
town  State  Hospital  campus. 

The  building  will  require  about  $800,000 
in  renovations.  When  it  opens  in  about  two 
years,  Allen  said,  it  will  function  as  a  1 2-bed 
residential  program.  "Our  concern  is  to  sup- 
port people  in  their  efforts  to  live  indepen- 
dently as  long  as  they  can,"  he  said. 

"We  want  it  to  be  a  vital  place  which  will 
function  as  a  community." 

The  home  will  be  staffed  by  a  paid  direc- 
tor, two  nurses,  a  cook  and  a  clerical  worker. 
Patients  will  occupy  two  of  the  floors;  the 


The  cross-cultural  program  recently 
started  at  the  School  for  Deacons  in  Castro 
Valley  has  received  grants  totaling  $16,000 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  Foundation  of 
New  York  and  the  National  Hispanic  Office 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  program  enrolls  non-English-speak- 
ing students  who  attend  all  regular  classes 
and  are  given  simultaneous  translation  of 
lectures  and  class  discussions  through  head- 
phones. 

The  program  focused  this  year  on  Span- 
ish-speaking students  from  all  over  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Semes,  director  of  de- 
velopment, said  the  school  had  planned  to 
open  up  the  program  to  Asian  students  next 
year  but  when  a  Chinese  student  was  admit- 
ted this  spring,  Cantonese  translation  was 
added. 

"We  expect  many  more  Asians  next  year 
and  with  all  the  languages  involved,  it  could 
get  dicey,"  he  said,  but  he  fully  expects  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Rev.  Judith  Dunlop,  dean,  said,  "If 
the  church  is  going  to  be  serious  about 
evangelism,  leaders  must  be  raised  up  out  of 
their  own  communities  and  return  to  those 
communities." 

The  Eucharist  always  is  celebrated  in 
multiple  languages,  she  said.  "An  important 
part  of  the  diaconate  is  building  community 
and  that's  one  of  the  central  things  we  teach 
here." 

The  foundation's  grant  will  help  docu- 
ment the  model  program  so  it  can  be  used  by 
other  dioceses  with  similar  needs  and  goals. 


Lexi  NGTON  —  Bill  Endorf  transforms 
himself  into  Willy  the  Clown  for  the 
clown  troupe  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  which  was  organized  by 
Donna  Barr  and  Lois  Howard. 

photo/FRITZ  COLE 

Los  Angeles 

On  July  1,  Ruth  Nicastro  will  retire  as 
diocesan  missioner  for  communications  and 
as  editor  of  the  diocese's  Episcopal  News, 
two  posts  she  has  held  for  the  past  17  years. 

In  announcing  her  retirement,  she  said, 
"Much  as  I  love  this  ministry,  which  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  me,  I  felt  it  was 
time,  at  my  tender  age  [67],  for  me  to  enter 
a  new  stage  of  my  life,  where  I  will  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  my  family." 

She  will  continue  to  serve  as  editorial 
adviser  to  the  paper  and  communications 
consultant  to  the  diocese. 


Nicastro  is  past  president  of  Episcopal 
Communicators  and  has  won  numerous  Polly 
Bond  awards  for  general  excellence  from 
Episcopal  Communicators  and  Associated 
Church  Press.  She  edited  the  Convention 
Daily  at  the  1991  General  Convention 


New  York 


■ 
i 


Sometimes  worship  can  take  place  in  the 
humblest  of  places. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  Marino 
Batista  arrived  in  Yonkers,  planning  to  take 
over  the  old  St.  Andrew' s  Episcopal  Church 
building  and  start  a  new  congregation,  "the 
first  thing  that  happened  to  him,  one  week 
after  he  got  here,  was  that  the  building 
burned  down,"  said  Guadalupe  Amaya.  "It 
was  all  so  frustrating  for  him." 

Amaya  describes  herself  as  secretary- 
bookkeeper-social  worker-everything  else 
for  the  congregation  that  Batistaestablished, 
Iglesia  San  Andres,  which  is  totally  Span- 
ish-speaking, drawing  members  from  as  far 
away  as  Brooklyn. 

Undeterred  by  the  fire,  Batista  turned  the 
rectory,  which  survived,  into  a  sanctuary. 
"On  Jan.  20,  1982,  I  celebrated  the  first 
Eucharist,"  herecalled.  There  were  no  chairs 
but  about  20  people  came  to  the  service. 

This  past  February,  on  the  Feast  of  Sl 
Andrew,  with  Bishop  Richard  F.  Grein  cel- 
ebrating Eucharist  and 400  chairs  filled  with 
worshipers,  the  congregation  got  a  sneak 
preview  of  its  spacious  new  home  —  what 
was  once  a  grimy  commercial  garage. 

The  workbenches  and  grease  are  gone, 
but  the  renovations  are  not  yet  complete. 

"We  hope  we  can  be  in  there  full  time  by 
Easter,"  said  Amaya.  "We  wanted  to  be 
there  much  earlier,  but  there  have  been  com- 
plications because  of  the  snow  and  rain 
we've  had." 


Olympia 


The  Cambodian  congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Jesus  Church  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  joined  forces  with  parishioners  at  Sl 
John'  sEpiscopal  Church,  Olympia,  to  trans- 
late the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Cam- 
bodian. 

Tithia  Sum,  Cambodian  pastoral  assis- 
tant at  St.  John's,  said,  "If  we  are  interested 
in  welcoming  people  from  Cambodia  into 
the  Episcopal  Church,  we  need  to  have  the 
services  available  in  the  Khmer  language." 

Members  of  both  congregations  are  vol- 
unteering their  time  to  do  the  translations 
and  have  invited  Cambodian  members  of 
other  congregations  or  people  familiar  with 
the  language  to  help. 

Southern  Ohio 

Bishop  Herbert  Thompson  Jr.  has  desig- 
nated historic  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  as 
his  new  cathedral. 

The  diocese  has  been  without  a  cathedral 
since  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  razed  in  1928 
because  of  structural  problems. 

Subsequent  bishops  did  not  designate  a 
cathedral.  Bishop  Henry  Hobson  created 
what  he  called  "The  Cathedral  on  Wheels," 
moving  around  the  diocese  in  a  converted 
mobile  home  that  housed  a  chapel. 

Since  its  founding  in  1817,Christ  Church 
has  offered  significant  programs  of  out- 
reach to  the  poor  and  homeless. 

In  designating  the  new  cathedral,  Thomp- 
son said,  "It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  reach  out 
to  the  city  in  the  time  of  its  needs  and  focus 
our  concern  for  the  city  and  diocese." 

Written  by  Tony  Howarth  from  diocesan 
newspapers,  Episcopal  News  Service,  Dioc- 
esan Good  News  Service  and  other  reports. 
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INSURE 

continued  from  page  1 

policy  that  will  increase  the  diligence  of  the 
...  institutional  church  —  the  opposite  of 
negligence  is  diligence." 

For  individuals  found  to  have  engaged  in 
sexual  misconduct,  their  continued  employ- 
ment will  require  that  they  obtain  their 
bishop' s  endorsement,  undergo  a  rehabilita- 
tion assessment  by  a  professional  and  pro- 
vide restitution  to  their  victims  as  deter- 
mined by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

The  new  guidelines  are  not  intended  to  be 
a  manual  for  how  churches  perform  minis- 
try, said  Rider.  Their  purpose  is  to  decrease 
the  incidence  of  sexual-misconduct  claims 
and  increase  the  company's  defensibility 
against  such  claims.  They  also  are  meant  to 
be  more  than  just  a  cost-control  tool.  "It's  a 
cooperative  strategy  to  help  the  church  min- 
ister to  human  pain,"  said  Rider. 

Requirements  for  employee  background 
checks,  procedures  for  rehabilitating  and 
disciplining  offenders,  training  youth  min- 
isters in  issues  of  child  sex  abuse,  and  stan- 
dards for  pastoral  counselors  are  attempts 
"to  foster  justice  and  reconciliation,"  he 
said. 

Given  the  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of 
claims  and  settlements,  few  churches  or 
dioceses  are  likely  to  forgo  the  special  rider. 
Those  that  do  will  be  playing  a  risky  game  of 
roulette,  according  to  William  Fischer, 
Church  Insurance' s  vice  president  for  prop- 
erty and  casualty  claims,  because  they  will 
be  left  unprotected.  "In  light  of  the  conster- 
nation this  problem  has  caused  it  would  just 
make  common  sense  to  purchase  it,"  Fischer 
said. 

Diocesan  and  parish  representatives  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  quiz  Church  Insur- 
ance officials  about  the  change  at  work- 
shops scheduled  between  Easter  and  mid- 
May  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Indianapo- 
lis and  two  other  undetermined  cities.  The 
workshops  will  include  sessions  to  address 
the  ethical  and  mental  health  aspects  of 
sexual  misconduct. 

The  new  restrictions  are  the  result  of  the 


OBITUARY 


Bishop  Olavo  Luiz, 
primate  of  Brazil 

SANTA  MARIA,  BRAZIL 

Funeral  services  were  held  March  10  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for 
Archbishop  Olavo  Ventura  Luiz,  primate  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil.  He  was  born 
in  South  Brazil  in  1938. 

The  cause  of  death  was  respiratory  fail- 
ure, according  to  the  church's  provincial 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jubal  Neves.  The 
primate  was  hospitalized  for  cerebral  ma- 
laria in  February  after  returning  from  a  meet- 
ing of  primates  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  South  Africa  and  a  visit  to  Mozambique 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Helena. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  Patrick  Mauney,  se- 
nior executive  for  partnerships  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Center,  praised  Luiz  for  his 
dedication  to  the  Brazilian  church. 

"He  was  a  man  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  Church  of  Brazil  from  the  time  he 
grew  up  in  an  Episcopal  orphanage  until  his 
death.  For  such  a  young,  small  church  like 
Brazil  to  lose  a  man  of  his  stature  is  a  great 
tragedy,"  he  said. 

Luiz  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  South  Western  Brazil  in  1976  and 
elected  primate  of  Brazil  in  1984. 

There  are  more  than  70,000  baptized 
Episcopalians  in  Brazil's  seven  dioceses 
among  a  population  of  144  million. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  four  children.  ■ 


claims  in  recent  years:  from  five  or  fewer  I 
claims  annually  in  the  late  1980s,  to  39  last  1 
year.  At  the  Nov.  10  Executive  Council 
meeting,  Alan  F.  Blanchard,  president  of  the 
Church  Pension  Group,  reported  that  "cases 
are  coming  out  of  the  woodwork."  For  every 
dollar  collected  in  premiums  the  last  two 
years,  he  told  the  council,  $2  was  paid  out  in 
claims. 

Two  years  ago,  a  jury  awarded  $  1 .2  mil- 
lion to  a  woman  who  had  sued  the  Diocese 
of  Colorado  for  sexual  exploitation  by  her 
parish  priest.  The  case  is  on  appeal  at  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court.  The  company's 
most  recent  claim,  involving  sexual  abuse 
of  six  teenage  boys  in  Baltimore,  was  settled 
out  of  court  for  $800,000,  Fischer  said.  The 
highest  awards,  the  Colorado  case  notwith- 
standing, go  for  child  sexual-abuse  cases. 
Most  cases  are  settled  out  of  court,  however, 
for  several  thousand  dollars  or  less. 

Yet    the   potential   remains  for 


I  multimillion-dollar  awards,  especially  in 
I  suits  naming  several  defendants.  Plaintiffs, 
noted  Fischer,  are  not  averse  to  naming  an 
accused  priest's  former  as  well  as  current 
parish  and  diocese,  and  even  the  national 
church  in  some  instances,  resulting  in  four 
or  five  defendants. 

Church  Insurance  deserves  praise  for 
moving  aggressively  to  implement  risk- 
management  strategies,  said  the  Rev .  Chilton 
Knudsen,  pastoral  care  officer  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Chicago  and  consultant  to  the  na- 
tional church.  The  new  guidelines  on  liabil- 
ity coverage  will  make  a  big  difference  in 
making  bishops,  dioceses  and  vestries  more 
accountable  for  whom  they  nominate  and 
hire  to  provide  youth  or  pastoral  ministry, 
she  noted. 

The  guidelines,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Church  Pension  Group  this  month  for 
final  approval,  require  insureds  to  provide 
each  of  their  covered  employees  with  a 


policy  manual  that  defines  inappropriate 
sexual  behavior,  severely  limits  ministry 
with  youth  and  children  for  persons  con- 
victed of  child  sexual  abuse  or  diagnosed  as 
having  psychological  conditions  that  might 
lead  them  to  child  sexual  abuse  and  sets  out 
procedures  for  investigating  complaints  and 
disciplining  and  rehabilitating  the  offender. 

Insureds  are  also  required  to  provide  four 
hours  of  training  on  child  sexual  abuse  to 
church  employees  and  volunteers  supervis- 
ing youth  ministry.  Also,  church  employ- 
ees, whether  lay  or  clergy,  must  arrange  for 
a  professional  consultation  or  a  counseling 
referral  for  themselves  if  their  pastoral  work 
involves  more  than  six  sessions  with  the 
same  client.  ■ 

David  Skidmore  is  editor  of  the  Anglicar 
Advance,  the  newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chicago.  Nan  Cobbey,  features  editor  of 
Episcopal  Life,  contributed  to  this  story. 


TAX  SAVINGS  TODAY, 
A  SECURE  RETIREMENT 
TOMORROW 

..with  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Tax  law  permits  Church  employees — both  clergy  and  lay — to  have  their  employer  reduce  their  tax- 
able salary  by  an  amount  they  specify,  and  pay  that  amount  each  month  into  an  annuity  for  the  em- 
ployee's retirement. 

•  Tax  savings  today. . . 

No  current  Federal  income  taxes  are  payable  on  the  portion  of  salary  that  goes  into  the  annuity. 
And,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  no  self-employment  Social  Security  taxes  are  payable,  either. 
The  money  goes  right  to  work  earning  interest — without  current  taxation — at  rates  geared  to 
financial  market  conditions. 

•  Other  pension  programs  not  affected. . . 

Other  retirement  plans  that  your  employer  may  provide  (such  as  The  Church  Pension  Fund  or 
the  pension  plan  for  lay  employees)^  not  affected 'by  this  voluntary  reduction.  Your  pension 
continues  to  be  based  on  the  full  amount  of  your  salary. 

•  A  secure  retirement  tomorrow. . . 

Aside  from  the  tax  savings,  you  will  have  built  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money  over  the  years 
that  will  guarantee  an  extra  measure  of financial  security  for  your  retirement. 


CHURCH 


RETURN  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON  TODAY 
We'll  send  you  full  information  by  mail. 
Or  call  Joe  Ganci  or  Ron  Dowling, 
toll  free,  (800)  223-6602;  Church  Life 

xt     V  \  A-     rsi  smr\  Insurance  Corporation 

in  New  York  City,  661-6700. 

800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
800-223-6602 
A  member  of 

Form  912  The  Church  Pension  Group. 


^  CHURCH 


Church  Life 
Insurance  Corporation 

800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
800-223-6602 


□  Please  send  me  more  Information,  by  mall,  about  the  Church  Life's 
tax-sheltered  annuity  program. 

□  I  have  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  increase  my  current  contributions. 


Name 


Address 


City   State   Zip 

Nature  of  salaried  Church  employment   

Date  of  birth   
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Planning  Guide 


For  Church 
Columbariums 

Matthews  provides  a  complete  line  of 
bronze  cremation  products  for  burial 
within  the  church.  We  will  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  a  columbarium 
that  will  fit  your  budget. 

For  a  FREE  guide  book,  call  800/628-8439  or 
write:  Matthews  International  Corp.,  1315 
IV.  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15226. 

Matthews 

to  1992  Matthews  International  Corporation 


THE  MARKETPLACE 


New  Tape  and  CD  Available  from 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia 

Newly  released! 
Praise  Ye  The  Lord 

Sacred  Music  by  The  Christ  Church  Choir,  John  Binsfeld,  Organist  &  Choir  Director 

Includes  Praise  Ye  The  Lord  and  Loving  Shepherd  of  They  Sleep  by  John  Rutter,  They  That  Go 
Down  to  the  Sea  In  Ships  by  Herbert  Sumsion,  A  Spotless  Rose  by  Herbert  Howells,  John 
Gardner's  Fight  The  Good  Fight  and  In  the  Year  that  King  Uzziah  Died  by  David  McK.  Williams 
and  more.  Soloists  for  the  recording:  Judith  Lovat,  Richard  Troxell  and  Kevin  McDowell 

Cassette  $7.00  CD  $14.00 

Make  check  payable  to:  "Christ  Church  Music  Ministry" 

Music  Office,  Christ  Church,  20  North  American  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
Please  add  $1.50  for  Postage  and  Handling 


CLERGY 
MOVING 


Call  SkipHiggins 

800-733-0930 


Ask  about  the  special  Relocation 
Package  for  Episcopal  Clergy 
and  Lay  Professionals. 


QS  Storage  &  Transfer  Company 

agent:  north  American  van  lines  icc  #mc107012 


CONFERENCE  FOR 
LAY  PREACHERS 

Washington  National  Cathedral 


Sound  Speaking 
For  Lay  Preachers: 
Daring  To  Preach 

Caroline  Westerhoff 
John  Westerhoff 

June  28-July  2,  1993 

For  further  information: 

COLLEGE  OF  PREACHERS 
3510  Woodley  Road,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20016 
202/537-6380 


How  to  start 

The  Columbarium  Ministry 

for  and  in  your  Church 

The  Columbarium  Ministry  gives  your  members  the  security  and 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  united  in  love  and  prayer  in  the 
community  of  faith  which  has  been  an  important  spiritual  anchor 
during  their  lives. 

It  is  a  self-liquidating  project  which  can  provide  funds  for  other 
church  activities. 

Write,  Phone  or  Fax  for  FREE  Kit  of  Information 

ARMENTO  LITURGICAL  ARTS 
1011  Military  Rd.»  Buffalo,  New  York*  14217-0039 
Phone:  716/875-2423   Fax:  716/875-8011 


f"*       r^^^  Software  for 
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•  Membership  •  Easy  to  Use! 

•  Contributions/Pledging  •  Over  900  installations 

•  Fund  Accounting  •  Recommended  by  the  Episcopal 

•  Annual  Parochial  Report  Church  Pension  Fund! 

Free  45-day  Evaluation  —  Send  No  Money 

Gosnell  Computer  Services  *  800-326-2235 

1 33 1  Third  Street  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 1 5 


Experience  Renewal  in  the  inti- 
mate setting  of  Kanuga  where  each 
person  is  known,  welcomed,  and 
served  in  a  personal,  caring  manner! 
Bishop  Frey  will  be  joined  by  the 
Fisherfolk,  the  traveling  ministry  of 
the  Community  of  Celebration, 
Charles  Duvall,  and  Carole  Ross. 

Focus  of  the  program  will  be  the 
Christian's  right,  obligation,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  hope.  Plenty  of  music 
and  worship  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  five-day  event.  Bring  your  family! 
A  youth  program  operates  during  all 
adult  sessions. 

KANUGA  CONFERENCES 
POSTAL  DRAWER  25OHENDERS0NVILLE,  NC  28793 
704/692-9136 


THE  PERFECT  GIFTS... 
OR,  TREASURES 

Canterbury  Pewter  offers  the  exquisite  lines 
of  the  hand  crafted,  early  Christian  Chi  Rho 
and  the  unique  Victory  Cross  necklaces... 
each  at  $16.75  pp.  includes  sales  tax, 
shipping,  individual  gift  wrapping  and  our 
catalog  on  other  lovely  pieces.  The  Victory 
Cross  is  2Wh  and  the  Chi  Rho  is  IV," L. 
Please  remit  to:  Canterbury  Pewter,  Dept.  Al, 
3314  Bourbon  Street,  Fredericksburg,  VA 
22408  -  703/899-3739. 
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EVERGREENS 


A  Continuing  Care  Retirement  Community 
Founded  as  an  Episcopal  corporation  in  1010. 

(609)  273-0806 
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Mail  to:     Trie  Information  Center  ^ 

hvergreenf  • 

309  Bridgerjoro  Road  sj 
Mooreitown,  NJ  08057-1499 
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—  -y-    wJ  Season  of  the 
VpW     ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
oilC      AT  SALAMANCA'  SPAIN 

July  19-29,  1993 

Theme:  "The  Gospel  &  Cross  - 
Cultural  Communication" 

Lectures  in  English  by  Spanish  ±  British  leaden. 

Optional  Spain/  Portugal  tour  A  low  cost 
trans-Atlantic  jet  flights  to  Madrid  A  London. 

SALAMANCA,  gem  of  a  medieval  city,  home  of 
one  of  Europe's  oldest  universities,  founded  1222. 

Climate:  INVIGORATING!  Welcome:  WARM! 
Prices:  LOW! 

Advisor:  Spanish  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  Rela- 
tions, and  John  XXIII  Institute,  Salamanca. 

Prospectus  from: 

SALAMANCA  INSTITUTE  SECRETARY 

106  So.  Frali?  SL  Phone  814/837-9178  Kane.  PA  16735 


A  Book  on  Life  After  Death 
by  F.  Newton  Howden 
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He 


".  .  .  thought  provoking 
and  pleasant  reading." 
— John  M.  Allin,  Sr. 

$15-75  paper 
$22.50  hardback 
plus  $2  postage 

Proctor's  Hall  Press 
Sewanee,  TN 
37375-0856 


FAX  YOUR  AD 

Day  or  Night  to  Episcopal  Life 

M  A  l<  K  E  T  P  L  A  C  £ 
1-215-564-6336 
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A  drum-playing  nun, 
an  unexpected  legend 


By  Dick  Snyder 


BOULDER  CITY,  NEV. 


t's  unusual  to  think  about  nuns 
and  monks  in  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

It's  unusual  to  think  of  a  convent  and  retreat  house  in 
southern  Nevada,  about  a  half  hour  from  the  glitz  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Strip. 

So  it's  even  more  unusual  to  consider  that  a  nun  in 
Nevada  is  a  legend  in  that  state. 

But  Sister  Faith  Mary  is  an  unusual  kind  of  person. 

"She's  a  legend  in  the  diocese,"  said  Bishop  Stewart 
Zabriskie. 

One  of  the  legends  about  her  is  replacing  a  drummer 
in  a  band  at  the  diocesan  convention  a  few  years  back. 

"And  she  played  the  drums,"  said  the  Rev.  Eric 
Heidecker,  a  regional  vicar  in  the  diocese. 

Another  one  of  the  legends  was  recalled  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Johns  of  Toronto,  general  secretary  for  the 
Conference  on  the  Religious  Life  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  the  Americas.  It  involved  Sister  Faith 
leading  the  superiors  of  the  country's  religious  orders, 
who  were  attending  a  meeting  at  her  convent,  into  a  Las 
Vegas  casino  so  they  could  see  gambling  first-hand. 


"It  caused  quite  a  stir  because  all  of  them  walked  in 
wearing  their  habits,"  Johns  said. 

And  then  there  was  her  wearing  a  feather  boa,  which 
was  given  to  her  at  the  reception  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  her  life  vows. 

Who  is  this  nun  of  which  legends  are  made? 
A  professed  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for  50 
years,  Faith,  77,  arrived  in  Nevada  in  1967,  one  of  the 
first  sisters  to  work  at  St.  Jude's  Ranch. 

She  was  there  for  four  years,  and  returned  to  England 
to  run  a  retreat  house  in  South  Wales. 

She  returned  to  southern  Nevada  16  years  ago  when 
her  community  bought  the  former  Boulder  City  Hospital, 
which  had  been  built  during  the  construction  of  Boulder 
Dam. 

The  sisters  turned  it  into  the  place  known  as  Well- 
spring,  a  convent  house  and  retreat  center;  Sister  Faith  is 
the  superior. 

"So  many  people,  so  very  many  people  helped  with 
this  place,"  she  said.  Volunteer  carpenters.  Volunteer 
plumbers.  Volunteer  painters. 

Rooms  which  had  once  housed  patients  now  house 
people  attending  Cursillos,  Engaged  Encounters,  clergy 
retreats  and  those  "who  need  rest,  to  get  away,  to  find 
God  within  themselves." 

The  sisters  borrowed  from  the  national  church  and 
from  the  diocese  to  buy  the  facility  and  renovate  it.  And 
they  repaid  it  all,  using  only  revenue  earned  from  the 
center,  within  10  years. 

Her  philosophy  is  that  "if  you  serve  Christ  and  the 
people  who  come  here,  you  can't  go  far  wrong." 

She  said  that  since  joining  the  order,  "I  have  never 
looked  back.  I  made  a  promise  not  to  anyone  else  but  to 
God. 

"God  is  my  maker,  rules  my  life,  and  I  try  to  obey.  I 
seek  him  in  prayer  life,  spiritual  life.  I  find  him  in  the 
quiet,  before  we  begin  a  day. 

"I  also  find  him  in  people.  I  enjoy  people." 

She  is  in  a  group  which  weekly  visits  the  state  prison 
near  Las  Vegas. 

"The  men  [inmates]  there  say  we're  the  only  group 
that  lets  them  talk.  They  have  no  one  to  listen  to  them." 

One  inmate,  she  remembers,  loved  to  write  songs. 
"One  song  he  wrote  said,  'On  the  cross,  Jesus  said,  all 


charges  dropped! ' 

"I  think  that's  wonderful.  We  used  to  sing  that  as  loud 
as  we  could." 

Five  of  the  people  she  visited  in  prison  were  among 
the  congregation  attending  her  50th  jubilee;  Zabriskie 
served  as  celebrant. 

"I  have  baptized  and  confirmed  many  people  she  has 
worked  with,"  said  Zabriskie.  "She  has  a  rare  gift.  She  is 
a  'holy  clown,'  in  that  she  becomes  vulnerable  and 
allows  others  to  reach  out  to  her.  They  see  her  deep 
spirituality  and  her  holy  sense  of  humor." 

Johns  added,  "Whatever  it  is  —  prison  ministry, 
whatever  —  she  just  gets  busy  and  does  it. 

"I  enjoy  everything  I  do  in  the  diocese,"  said  Faith. 
That  has  included  a  stint  on  the  Diocesan  Council  and 
Standing  Committee,  and  membership  on  the  board  that 
overseas  the  diocesan  camp. 

She  is  also  a  lay  eucharistic  minister  and  licensed 
preacher. 

"Because  of  her  folksy  humor  and  unique  style,  she  is 
warmly  received  everywhere  as  a  guest  preacher,"  said 
Heidecker,  who  teaches  a  preaching  class  in  the  diocese's 
total  ministry  program. 

With  her  work  in  prisons,  her  lay  preaching  and  in  her 
community,  she  is  also  a  good  model  of  what  total 
ministry  is  meant  to  be,  he  added. 

She  serves  as  superior  of  the  convent  house  at  Boulder 
City,  but  notes  that  all  the  sisters  take  part  in  decisions. 

"We  are  a  very  united  community;  we're  a  family. 
Everyone  feels  a  part  of  the  community. 

"People  can  come  here  just  to  rest,  to  get  away,  to  find 
God  within  themselves." 

And  what  about  her  future  plans? 

"There  is  no  retirement,"  she  said.  "One  old  sister,  in 
her  90s,  was  in  the  hospital  in  England,  and  the  doctor 
asked  her  how  it  felt  to  be  retired.  Well,  she  sat  right  up 
and  looked  in  his  face  and  said,  'We  never  retire  from 
God."'  ■ 

For  more  information  about  Wellspring  or  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  or  to  learn  more  of  Sister  Faith' s  faith  through 
her  calligraphy  cards,  write  her  at  P.O.  Box  60818, 
Boulder  City,  Nev.  89006. 

Dick  Snyder  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  He  met,  Calif. 


1993  Schedule  at  Kanuga 

•  Conference  with  Madeleine  L'Engle,  May  30-June  4 

•  Women's  Conference,  June  7-9 

•  HIV/AIDS  Conference,  June  11-13 

•  Junior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  7-9), 
June  13-18 

•  Senior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  10-12), 
June  13-18 

Conference  for  Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth, 

June  13-18 

Bible  Conference  with  Loy  Witherspoon,  June  20 -25 

Spirituality  Conference/Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  June  20-25 

Conference  on  Anglicanism  with  Sir  Paul  Reeves,  June  20-25 

Christian  Education  and  Arts  Conference,  June27-July  2 

Conference  on  the  Twelve  Step  Program  and  Spirituality,  June  27-July  2 

•  Preschool  Conference  with  Jerome  Berryman,  June  27-July  2 

'  Family  Systems  in  the  Parish  and  Marketplace,  June  27-July  2 
'  Christianity  and  Literature  Conference,  Parables  of  Jesus,  July  4-9 

•  Renewal  Conference  with  William  Frey,  July  4-9 

•  Winterlight  XVIII,  December  27-January  1, 1994 


KANUGA  CONFERENCES  •  POSTAL  DRAWER  250 
704/692-9136 


HENDERSONV1LLE.  NC  28793 


EPISCOPAL  EVANGELICAL  ASSEMBLY  1993 : 


A  LAMP  UNTO  OUR  FEET: 
UNDERSTANDING  AND 
APPLYING  SCRIPTURE  TODAY 

The  Fellowship  of  Witness  invites  you  to 
share  this  extraordinary  opportunity  with 

JOHN  STOTT,  Internationally  known 
Anglican  evangelical  author,  lecturer  from 
London.  MARK  ASHTON,  The  Round  Church, 
Cambridge,  England,  and  ALLEN  ROSS, 
Trinity  Episcopal  School  for  Ministry, 
Ambridge,  PA 

May  14  and  15, 1993 
Grace  Episcopal  Church 
Trumbull,  CT 

Register  Now!  Contact:  The  Rev.  Bill  Lovell,  Fellowship  of  Witness 
P.O.  Box  2057,  South  Hamilton,  MA  01982-0057     (508)  468-4461 
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U.S.,  Canadian  bishops 
discuss  changing  culture 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  ONTARIO 

New  relations  were  forged  among  Cana- 
dian Anglican  bishops  and  about  40  Episco- 
pal bishops  who  met  recently  to  discuss 
issues  common  to  the  two  churches. 

"It  was  an  opportunity  for  bishops  to 
share  views  and  learn  more  about  one  other," 
said  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Brown- 
ing. 

There  were  no  legislative  sessions  and  no 
statement  was  issued  at  its  conclusion.  No 
future  joint  meetings  are  planned,  although 
some  bishops  expressed  the  hope  for  North 
American  or  hemispheric  meetings  that 
would  include  bishops,  clergy  and  lay  people 
of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Under  the  theme,  "The  Gospel  in  a  Chang- 
ing Church  in  a  Changing  Culture,"  panel- 
ists presented  the  work  being  undertaken  by 


follow  i 
directions 
carefully 

for  an  income 
in  tune  with  the 
times  and  make 
a  lifetime  gift 
to  your  church 

. .  .by  asking  today  for  details 
on  The  Episcopal  Church  Fooled 
Income  Fund. .  .a  diversified, 
professionally-managed  investment 
portfolio  that  pays  you  above  average 
income  for  as  long  as  you  live.  At 
your  death  your  investment  becomes 
a  gift  to  the  church  you  designate. 
Mail  coupon  today  —  or  call  1-800- 
334-7626,  Ext.  5149  (in  New  York 
State  call  1-800-321-2231) 

TO:  PLANNED  GIVING  OFFICE  EL  493 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 
815  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 

Please  send  me  -  at  no  obligation- 
additional  information  about 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  POOLED 
INCOME  FUND 


City, 


-Zip  . 


each  church  in  areas  of  clergy  morale,  sexu- 
ality, the  environment  and  the  future  role  of 
the  episcopacy.  They  also  discussed  the 
differing  origin  and  ethos  of  the  churches. 

The  meeting  was  part  of  a  continuing- 
education  event  held  each  year  by  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Bishops.  Episcopal  bishops 
whose  diocesan  borders  touch  on  the  U.S.- 
Canadian border  were  present,  together  with 
a  representative  from  each  of  the  nine  prov- 
inces. 

In  the  conference's  keynote  address, 
Bennett  J.  Sims,  bishop  emeritus  of  the 
Diocese  of  Atlanta,  said  prevailing  culture, 
like  all  systems,  resists  change. 

Sims  said  God  acts  through  cultural  re- 
alities andpolitical  power  structures  to  work 
God's  will.  He  described  Moses  as  a  politi- 
cal man  in  defiance  of  Babylonian-style 
political  power. 

"Jesus  deliberately  identified  himself  with 
the  disenfranchised  in  a  social  order  domi- 
nated by  alien  armies  of  occupation,"  he 
said. 

Movements  historically  have  proven  to 
be  irresistible  from  the  church's  earliest 
days,  Sims  said,  citing  the  inclusion  of  Gen- 
tiles, blacks  and  women  in  holy  orders,  Sims 
said. 

"My  sense  is  that  ...  gay  and  lesbian 
ordination,  painful  and  divisive  though  this 
be,  will  [also]  prove  irresistible,"  he  said.  "I 
take  my  stand  with  the  long-suffering  saints 
in  the  homosexual  community  who  lead  us 
toward  that  inclusion.  The  irresistibility  of 
[this]  will  surely  mount  as  evidence  accu- 
mulates that  we  are  not  embracing  biblically 
repudiated  perverse  behavior,  but  bestowed 
sexual  identity  —  and  that  the  same  sexual 
ethics  of  fidelity  apply  equally  to  gays  and 
straights  in  the  household  of  faith." 

In  a  prepared  response  to  Sims'  docu- 
ment, Suffragan  Bishop  Barbara  G.  Harris 
of  Massachusetts  said  churches  have  been 
more  focused  on  survival  and  charity  than 
on  justice.  Charity,  Harris  said,  is  the  giving 
from  one's  surplus  that  is  usually  painless 
and  selective. 

"Justice  is  sacrificial  giving.  It  rarely  is 
painless  and,  in  most  instances,  involves 
struggle  for  systemic  change,"  she  said.  ■ 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 


On  a  peace  mission  to  Thailand 
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Five  Nobel  laureates  held  a  press  conference  in  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand,  about 
their  mission  aimed  at  urging  the  Rangoon  military  junta  to  release  detained 
Burmese  dissident  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Argentina's 
Adolpho  Esquivel,  Betty  Williams  of  Northern  Ireland,  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica,  South  Africa's  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  Mairead  Maguire  of 
Northern  Ireland.  photo/RNS_  Reuters 


Michigan  votes  to  split  diocese 


By  Sarah  T.  Moore 


DETROIT 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan,  March  4-6,  voted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  divide,  creating  a  new  diocese 
north  from  Flint  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

"I  see  the  Lord's  hand  in  this  work  and  in 
the  ultimate  confirmation  by  convention 
acting  as  enthusiastically  as  it  did,"  said 
John  Coppage  of  Midland,  chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  New  Diocese.  "I  believe  the 
diocese  to  be  a  new  creation,  looking  at  new 
ways  to  do  God's  work  here  in  our  indi- 
vidual areas." 

The  1994  General  Convention  must  ap- 
prove the  new  diocese.  Michigan  is  now  the 
1 0th  largest  diocese  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
with  53 ,000  members.  Its  bishop  isR.  Stewart 
Wood. 

The  largely  rural  northeastern  region  of 
Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula,  thrusting  its 
"thumb"  into  Lake  Huron,  comprises  56 
congregations.  The  remaining  diocese  in- 
cludes 102  churches  in  inner-city  Detroit,  its 


affluent  suburbs  and  metro  Ann  Arbor. 

This  second  confirmation  vote  was  con- 
sidered only  after  the  diocese  addressed 
issues  of  racism,  raised  at  last  year's  con- 
vention when  some  saw  the  creation  of  a 
new  diocese  as  white  flight  from  Detroit. 
The  diocese  studied  issues  of  anti-racism  for 
a  year  and  trained  an  Anti-Racism  Network, 
which  will  work  in  both  dioceses. 

Before  voting  on  the  new  diocese,  the 
convention  approved  a  resolution  to  reverse 
abandonment  of  urban  communities  of  poor, 
ethnic  minority  groups  and  to  apply  anti- 
racism  policies  in  all  areas  of  both  dioceses' 
life.  This  included,  among  other  things, 
monitoring  fair  minority  employment  prac- 
tices at  congregational  and  diocesan  levels, 
recruiting  persons  of  color  for  holy  orders 
and  reflecting  racial  demography  on  com- 
missions and  committees.  ■ 

Sarah  T.  Moore  is  a  freelance  writer  living 
in  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
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National  gathering  planned 
to  examine  structure  and 
mission  of  national  church 


NEWS 


Urban  leaders 
say  church  still 
soft  on  racism 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Urban  leaders  at  the  annual  Episco- 
pal Urban  Caucus  meeting  in  late  Janu- 
ary expressed  their  frustration  at  what 
they  saw  as  the  church's  slow  pace  in 
moving  to  combat  institutional  racism. 

They  claimed  that  few  dioceses  have 
enacted  resolutions  to  implement  General 
Convention's  mandates  to  eradicate  racism 
and  their  reports  included  examples  of  some 
clergy  and  laity  who  allegedly  have  blocked 
efforts  to  examine  racism  issues  in  dio- 
ceses, or  have  prevented  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  anti-racism  work. 

"It  is  difficult  to  keep  people  focused," 
said  one  woman,  adding  that  sexuality  and 
other  issues  are  receiving  more  attention. 
"My  only  advice  is  to  be  like  the  widow  — 
keep  hammering  away  at  the  door." 

The  caucus'  own  performance  was  also 
evaluated  critically  by  those  who  noted 
that,  although  there  was  almost  equal  repre- 
sentation by  black  and  white  Episcopalians, 
there  were  no  American  Indians  or  Asians 
present.  "We  need  to  model  inclusivity," 
one  woman  said. 

The  Rev.  Emmett  Jarrett  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  president,  said  he  is  not  surprised  that 
many  dioceses  are  only  beginning  to  work 
on  the  1991  convention  resolutions.  "That 
is  not  cynicism,  just  realism,"  he  said,  not- 
ing that  those  in  the  struggle  "are  in  for  the 
long  haul." 

"We  need  to  be  careful  not  to  squabble 
with  others  about  whose  pain  is  greater,"  he 
added,  referring  to  those  engaged  with  other 
issues,  such  as  sexuality,  where  emotions 
are  strong. 

Massachusetts  state  Rep.  Byron  Rush- 
ing, a  former  president  of  the  caucus,  said 
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underlined  the  loss  he  reported  with  an 
editorial  that  "last  year's  much  heralded 
gain  ...  seems  to  have  disappeared. ...  That 
decline  may  receive  as  much  publicity  and 
commentary  as  the  increase  did,  though  we 
doubt  it." 

"We  usually  get  the  information  for  the 
annual  in  November,"  Kelley  said.  Because 
there  were  new  questions  on  the  form  dis- 
tributed to  parishes,  tabulation  took  longer 
and  the  report  was  not  mailed  to  Kelley  until 
January. 

"The  statistical  people  have  always  been 
most  cooperative,"  Kelley  said.  "We  have 
always  found  some  slight  changes  made 
later,  but  this  time  it  is  much  larger  than 
usual." 

Speaking  of  the  gains  in  membership, 
PresidingBishopEdmondL.  Browning  said, 
"We  have  the  possibility  of  turning  this 
church  in  a  new  direction.  I  have  tremendous 
faith  in  this  church  of  ours  —  in  its  beauty, 
strength  and  growing  sense  of  mission." 

Last  year  at  this  time,  Browning  pre- 
dicted a  continuing  increase  in  membership 
and  ministry,  crediting  "a  focus  and  under- 
standing of  the  baptismal  covenant  and  the 
ministry  of  the  laity  for  the  past  decade." 

Among  the  new  questions  Kelley  re- 
ferred to,  clergy  were  asked  about  their 
parish  programs.  A  summary  of  those  that 
responded  revealed  that  160,000  people 
were  served  in  soup  kitchens  supported  by 


the  historical  polarity  between  blacks,  whites 
and  other  races  must  be  ended.  "Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  say  to  ourselves,  our  church  and 
this  world  that  racism  is  not  our  nature," 
Rushing  said. 

"We  must  name  racism,  repent  for  it  and 
envision  what  it  would  be  like  in  a  society 
free  from  racism." 

He  warned  that  the  task  will  be  difficult. 
"None  of  this  is  going  to  happen  naturally. 
Sins  don't  go  away  on  their  own." 

The  caucus  is  developing  a  threefold  strat- 
egy: to  focus  on  racism  for  the  next  nine 
years,  to  develop  publications  and  materials 
and  to  support  urban  mission  strategies. 

The  conference  included  a  workshop  in- 
troducing "Dreamworks,"  an  anti-racism 
program  that  targets  parish  and  diocesan 
structures,  rather  than  individual  attitudes. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  meeting  for  three 
hours,  holding  hands  and  singing  'We  Shall 
Overcome,'"  said  Judith  Conley,  who  cre- 
ated the  program  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Virga. 
"It  is  a  lifelong,  evolutionary  process  that 
will  never  end." 

Reflecting  on  the  exercise  later,  one  white 
male  participant  said,  "I  tried  to  think  of  any 
adult  who  gave  me  a  positive  expression  of 
other  races.  And  I  realized  I  was  raised  to  be 
a  racist." 

"Dreamworks,"  which  is  being  field- 
tested  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  distributed 
through  the  caucus. 

Participants  asked  the  caucus'  board  to 
create  a  mechanism  that  will  identify  inci- 
dents of  overt  and  covert  racism  within  par- 
ishes, dioceses,  provinces  and  the  national 
church  and  report  the  results  each  year. 

"These  will  serve  as  navigators  to  chart 
our  future  caucus  directions  and  priorities," 
said  Joanne  Stevenson  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  who  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion. 

"The  wall  of  denial  in  the  church  must 
come  down.  We  can  bring  it  down,  together, 
one  brick  at  a  time,"  she  said.  'The  church 
must  face  its  fear  of  racism.  How  can  you 
preach  to  others  about  freedom  if  you  are  not 
free  yourself?"  ■ 

By  Episcopal  Life  staff  and  Michael  Barwell, 
communications  director  for  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Ohio. 


Episcopal  parishes  in  1991 ,  and  that  62,000 
were  served  by  food  pantries. 

After  reaching  apeak  of  about  3.6  million 
in  the  mid-1960s,  the  church,  like  most  main- 
line Protestant  denominations,  saw  member- 
ship decline  throughout  the  1970s  and  '80s. 

A  tabulation  of  the  32  communions  who 
are  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  shows  that  from  1989  to 
1990  all  but  six  experienced  a  decline  in 
"inclusive  membership."  That  may  include 
those  who  attend  services,  or  consider  them- 
selves part  of  a  parish,  but  are  not  baptized. 

But  comparing  denominations  is  compli- 
cated. 

"Membership  statistics  are  difficult,"  said 
an  NCC  official.  "Denominations  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  gathering  statistics."  For 
example,  only  about  half  of  the  219  U.S. 
church  bodies  whose  membership  is  listed  in 
the  1992  Yearbook  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian Churches  reported  current  figures. 

Cooke  also  reported  to  Executive  Coun- 
cil that,  as  of  early  February,  35  dioceses  had 
responded  to  apportionment  requests  for  the 
1993  national  budget  and  that  96  percent  of 
the  asking  had  been  pledged. 

She  cited  three  dioceses  for  their  encour- 
aging responses — North  Dakota  and  South- 
em  Ohio,  which  have  indicated  they  would 
exceed  the  amount  asked,  and  the  Diocese  of 
Dallas,  which  has  pledged  to  pay  100  percent 
of  its  apportionment  share.  Last  year,  that 
diocese  had  cut  its  giving  to  the  national 
church  from  $450,000  to  $225,000.  ■ 

_ —  Episcopal  Life  staff 


A  national  symposium  to  discuss  a 
new  structure  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
will  be  held  Aug.  11-15  in  St.  Louis. 

Bishop  Robert  G.  Tharp  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Tennessee,  which  initiated  the  gath- 
ering, says  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
theologians,  historians  and  experts  in  man- 
agement and  institutional  development.  It 
is  not  related  to  the  national  Standing  Com- 
mission on  the  Structure  of  the  Church, 
which  is  doing  similar  work. 

Organizers  say  they  hope  for  1,500  par- 
ticipants, including  lay  leaders  from  most 
dioceses,  whose  task  will  include  an  exami- 
nation of  diocesan,  provincial  and  national 
church  structures  and  mission. 

Tharp  said  the  concept  came  from  a 
diocesan  committee  he  appointed  last  year 
after  a  debate  on  the  issue  at  diocesan  con- 
vention. 

The  Rev.  Jon  Shuler,  who  headed  that 
committee,  said  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
response.  "We  anticipate  an  event  which 
will  breathe  new  life  into  the  church  and 
become  a  catalyst  for  changes,"  he  said.  He 
said  the  symposium's  findings  will  be  pub- 
lished for  reflection  before  next  year' s  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  Indianapolis. 

Tharp  said  he  met  with  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  and  bishops  of  at 
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least  six  other  dioceses  to  inform  them  about 
the  plans.  Browning's  response  was  "gra- 
cious, cautious  and  encouraging,"  Tharp 
reported. 

The  symposium  will  parallel  similar  work 
by  the  standing  commission  and  Executive 
Council,  which  are  following  up  on  resolu- 
tions from  the  1991  General  Convention. 

Shuler,  who  attended  the  commission's 
most  recent  meeting,  said  its  members  com- 
mended the  diocese;  three  members  were 
authorized  to  attend  the  symposium.  ■ 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 
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To  learn  about  marriage, 
youths  put  on  a  wedding ! 


By  Rachel  Roberson 


CHILUCOTHE,  ILL. 

On  Valentine's  Day,  a  youth  group  in 
the  Diocese  of  Quincy  attended  a  wed- 
ding. Matt  Seele,  22,  and  Kristen  Hoerr, 
12,  were  "married."  Her  parents  attended. 
So  did  his  wife.  A  pizza  reception 
followed. 

The  ceremony  —  a  mock  celebration 
organized  by  the  youth  group  leader  — 
marked  the  end  of  a  series  of  discussions 
and  activities  about  marriage  and  relation- 
ships. 

Hoerr  volunteered  to  be  the  bride  and 


Seele  (the  youth  leader)  filled  in  as  groom 
because  no  boys  in  the  group  wanted  to 
look  "goofy,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Throop, 
rector  of  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church. 

The  mock  wedding  was  both  a  fun  and 
serious  way  to  end  the  project  on  relation- 
ships and  marriage,  Throop  said.  The 
youths  dressed  up  and  invited  parents  and 
friends.  Hoerr  wore  her  aunt's  wedding 
dress  and  had  good  friend  Patti  Miller,  13, 
be  her  best  maid. 

"It  was  neat  and  nerve-wracking," 
Hoerr  said.  "You're  just  nervous  about  be- 
ing up  there  in  front  of  all  those  people." 


"Welcome  to  the  community  of  San  Gabriel" 
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a  pueblo  outside  Riobamba  in  Ecuador,  24  families  come 
together  to  worship  and  to  improve  their  lives.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  they  have  been  able  to  make 
huge  progress  toward  hope.  They  have  bought  the  materials, 
but  all  the  work  is  done  with  their  own  hands. 

In  San  Gabriel,  they  built  a  foot  bridge  to  connect  them  with  the 
city.  Their  church  now  has  four  sturdy  walls  and  lovely  arches. 
The  walls  of  their  homes  are  rising,  from  the  ground.  Several 
latrines  are  completed. 

Grandparents  and  parents  work  together  and  strive  to  keep 
their  children  from  the  world's  dangers. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  does  more  than  respond  to 
disasters.  It  also  gives  the  kind  of  help  that  lasts. 

To  participate  in  this  ministry,  please  send  your  contribution  to: 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
The  Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017 
1-800-334-7626,  ext.  5138  or  212-922-5129 
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Kristen 
Hoerr  and 
Matt  Seele 
are  newly 
"married"  at 
their  youth 
group's 
mock 
wedding. 
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In  the  weeks  before 
the  "wedding"  the 
group  learned  about 
the  give  and  take  in 
relationships  by 
playing  tug-of-war  and 
talked  about  their  idea 
of  a  "perfect  mate." 
The  level  of  discussion  surprised  Throop. 

"The  group  was  quite  mature  about 
listing  the  qualities  they  looked  for  in  a 
relationship,"  Throop  said.  "I  didn't  think 
people  in  the  12-to-16  age  group  paid  a  lot 
of  attention  to  that.  They're  pretty  into 
themselves  at  that  age." 

Throop  said  he  read  the  wedding 
ceremony  from  the  prayer  book  with 
plenty  of  ad  libbing.  But  there  were 
solemn  moments. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  laughing,"  Throop 
said.  "But  everyone  knew  when  to  be 
serious." 

After  the  ceremony,  the  youths  and 
their  parents  split  up  into  separate 
discussion  groups  to  talk  about  the 
wedding.  The  teens  gave  a  simulated  TV 
news  report  on  what  had  happened. 
Throop  led  the  adult  discussion. 

Miller  said  her  parents  provide  a  good 
example  of  a  working  marriage. 

"My  parents  have  a  really  good 
marriage,"  she  said.  "They  get  along  real 
well  and  I  would  like  a  marriage  like 
that." 

"I  realized  that  liturgy  is  a  powerful 


tool  for  teaching  but  it  should  be  innova- 
tive for  kids,"  Throop  said.  "They  really 
took  it  seriously.  I've  never  seen  anything 
like  it."  ■ 

Rachel  Roberson,  18,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
journalism  student  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, is  youth  editor  of  Episcopal  Life. 

Volunteers  sought 
for  summer  program 

Dorothy  Gist,  director  of  the  national 
Volunteers  for  Mission  program,  has  ap- 
pealed to  black,  Asian,  Latino  and  Native 
American  youth  and  young  adults  to  sign  up 
for  a  special  summer  program. 

The  1993  Racial/Ethnic  Minority  Sum- 
mer Program  offers  cultural  enrichment  and 
opportunities  to  serve  to  those  who  want  to 
"learn  and  participate  in  another  culture." 

The  program  will  send  volunteers  for  one 
month  to  Panama  and  Russia  as  well  as 
across  the  United  States  to  assist  bishops, 
priests  and  church  workers. 

Gist  said  the  volunteers  will  be  expected 
to  respect  the  lifestyle  of  the  people  they 
visit,  share  their  talents  in  helpful  ways  and 
then  tell  about  the  experience  in  their  own 
parish  and  diocese  on  their  return. 

Participants  must  be  mature  and  at  least 
age  20.  Deadline  is  April  20.  Cost  about 
$2,500;  scholarship  help  is  available.  Con- 
tact Gist  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Center, 
815  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017;  800- 
334-7626,  ext.  5329,  or  212-922-5329.  ■ 


ANGLICAN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PRAYER 
35TH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

May  13-15,  1993 

OMNI  HOTEL.  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Love  is  the  !Heart  of  Prayer 

You  are  Invited  to  hear. 

Keynote  Speaker.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Baughen 

Bishop  of  Chester,  England 

Bible  Study  Leader..... The  Most  Rev.  Reginald  Hollis 
Episcopal  Director.  AFP 

Banquet  Speaker  Mr.  George  Gallup.  Jr. 

.Chairman.  Gallup  Organization 

Healing  Service  The  Rev.  Rufus  Womble 

Warden  Emeritus, 
International  Order  St  Luke 

Registration  Fee  for  1993  Conference 

Full  registration  -  $85  -  includes:  Conference  materials,  Friday  meals  (Breakfast, 
Lunch  and  Banquet). 

OMNI  HOTEL  CONFERENCE  ROOM  RATE:  $78  -  single/double  $98  -  triple/quad 
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For  information  call  or  write: 
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r\S)  irsten  Nyberg, 
V/  10,  and  Rachel 
J\5Baddorf,9, 
play  their  roles  dur- 
ing the  Eucharist  at 
St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Church, 
Glen  Ellyn,  III.  Every 
week,  the  Rev. 
Robert  MacFarlan 
invites  children  to 
assist  at  the  altar. 
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/^\  n  the  third  Sunday  of  every  month,  i  m 
St.  Edmund's  Episcopal  Church  take  iti 
hymns,  write  the  prayers  of  the  pet  m 
rhythm  and  write  their  own  mini-sermons  n  ten 
announcements.  In  February,  the  prayers  c  pie 
written  by  13-year-old  Richard  Tillett:  "We  |i  &L 
ones  and  especially  Ernest  Tillett  Jr.  and  tt>  n$ 
violence."  The  prayers  conclude:  "May  we  ^ 
oppression,  but  channels  of  liberation  in  Iti  no 
Malcolm  and  Martin,  those  who  labor  wHrfa 
are  known  only  to  God  and,  most  of  all,  ini  on 
Above,  the  children  process  into  the  sanctii  ig 
harvest  festival  Sunday,  focused  on  traditfo  res 
Caribbean,  they  adorned  the  church  with 
tradition. 
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""ZTn  anielle  Fair,  13,  and  Antoine  Anderson,  15,  serve  as 
J  )  audio  technicians  Sunday  mornings  at  Church  of  the 

 J  Holy  Cross  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  Music  —  not  traditional  hymns 

but  a  more  free-ranging  and  high-energy  blend  of  gospel  and  contemporary  Christian  music  — 
plays  a  key  part  in  the  congregation's  worship.  Led  by  the  four-member  praise  team  Signs  and 
Wonders,  the  congregation  is  expected  to  become  part  of  the  charismatic  choir.  Children  have  impor- 
tant roles  both  in  that  exuberant  worship  and  as  ushers  and  greeters.  Above,  several  children  join  the 
Rev.  Vernal  Michaelson  and  her  husband,  Michael,  dancing  the  traditional  Jewish  hora  during  1he 
praise  portion  of  the  service  before  the  Eucharist.  photos/DAViD  skidmore 


and  youth  of  Chicago's 
i  liturgy.  They  rewrite  the 
ntthe  psalms  to  rap 
sented  during  the 
ople  included  these  words 
le  Lord  for  deceased  loved 
ons  killed  by  gang 
istruments  of  our  own 
xi  of  Harriet,  Sojourner,  Ida, 
are,  those  whose  names 
Hion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 
ring  first  fruits.  For  their 
urches  in  Africa  and  the 
ne  stalks,  a  West  Indian 

photo/IRVING  F.  JACKSON 


i  he  children  and  youth  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y.,  wrote  their  own  Christmas  story  this  past 
year.  The  script,  crafted  entirely  by  the  youth  of  the  parish, 
was  directed  and  performed  by  them  as  well. 

photos/NANCY  KNIGHT 
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Churches  use  shareholder  clout 
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.  then-Presiding  Bishop  John  E. 
^  PP  Hines  appeared  before  a 


By  Susan  Pierce 

WL... 
4/MMM  W%  General  Motors  Corp.  annual 

meeting  in  1971  to  present  a  shareholder  resolu- 
tion that  GM  stop  doing  business  with  South  Africa, 
GM  executives  were  shocked. 

This  was  not  a  wild-eyed  radical  —  this  was  a 
bishop  from  a  denomination  many  of  them  called 
their  own.  It  was  not  the  place  from  which  corpo- 
rate America  expected  to  be  challenged  about  its 
business  ethics. 

Hines,  in  asserting  the  church's  rights  as  part 
owner  of  a  corporation,  gave  birth  to  the  socially 
responsible  investment  movement.  Since  then,  the 
movement  has  grown  into  a  powerful  ecumenical 
chorus  of  religious  groups  using  their  power  as  cor- 
porate shareholders  to  hold  companies  account- 
able and  to  address  social-justice  concerns. 

"Without  the  Episcopal  Church's  initial  leader- 
ship, there  would  be  no  socially  responsible  invest- 
ment movement,"  said  Timothy  Smith,  executive 
director  of  the  Interfaith  Center  for  Corporate 
Responsibility  (ICCR)  in  New  York. 

The  center,  founded  the  same  year  Hines  chal- 
lenged GM,  gathers  information  on  corporate  prac- 
tices, analyzes  investment  portfolios  and  coordi- 
nates the  filing  of  thousands  of  shareholder  resolu- 
tions, dialogues  and  campaigns  on  issues  ranging 
from  South  African  apartheid  to  nuclear  weapons 
manufacturing,  and  from  equal-employment  oppor- 
tunities to  environmental  protection. 

The  organization  was  started  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  half  dozen  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations as  a  coalition  of  church  shareholders. 
Smith  has  been  part  of  the  organization  from  the 
start. 

Before  1971,  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a  few 
others  were  all  there  was  to  the  movement,  accord- 
ing to  Smith.  "In  the  early  1970s,  it  was  a  lonely 
voice  in  the  corporate  arena,"  he  said.  But  there  is 
a  lot  of  company  now.  Smith  noted  that  in  two 
decades  ICCR  has  grown  to  250  Protestant  church 
bodies  and  Roman  Catholic  orders  and  dioceses, 
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with  combined  investments  of  $35  billion. 

The  causes  in  which  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
led  the  way  includes  the  hard-fought  campaign  to 
end  corporate  support  for  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

The  campaign  is  emblematic  of  the  church's 
perseverance  and  effectiveness  as  a  moral  leader,  | 
Smith  said.  "The  Episcopal  Church  has  served  as 
a  model.  It  is  not  just  doing  what's  responsible 
and  right.  Its  witness  has  a  measurable  impact  on 
society." 

He  noted  that  the  campaign  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Africa  by  GM,  International 
Business  Machines  and  scores  of  other  U.S.  cor-  | 
porations.  These  massive  divestitures,  plus  other 
economic  sanctions,  are  widely  credited  as  a  chief 
factor  in  the  current  dismantling  of  the  apartheid 
system  in  that  country. 

Many  leaders  of  the  anti-apartheid  movement 
agree.  At  a  banquet  for  the  interfaith  center's  20th  | 
anniversary  late  last  year,  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  voiced  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  churches  who  helped  dismantle  the 
apartheid  system.  "We  owe  you  an  enormous  debt  1 
of  gratitude,"  Tutu  told  the  400  guests. 

T'f<f:^  success  of  the  socially  responsible  invest-  I 
I  IIP  ment  movement  within  and  outside  the 
church  is  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  the  profes- 
sional expertise  of  Episcopalians,  according  to  the  | 
Rev.  Brian  Grieves,  the  Episcopal  Church's  peace 
and  justice  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  church's  socially  responsible  and  alter- 
native-investment efforts. 

"The  competence  of  the  Executive  Council  SRI 
committee  created  trust,"  Grieves  said.  "Because 
of  this  competence,  and  its  care  and  cajoling,  the 
Executive  Council  felt  it  was  getting  thoughtful,  pro-  I 
fessional  and  sound  proposals  on  investing  the 
church's  money  in  non-traditional  ways." 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  especially  fortunate  to  | 
have  some  of  the  top  investment  professionals  in 
the  country  working  in  the  church's  SRI  movement. 
Amy  Domini,  a  private  trustee  at  the  investment 
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firm  Loring,  Wolcott  &  Coolidge  in  Boston,  is  a 
nationally  known  leader  in  the  field  of  socially 
responsible  and  alternative  investments  and  has 
co-written  several  books  on  the  subject. 

Domini  said  of  SRI,  "It's  a  practical  and  prag- 
matic way  of  witnessing  to  your  faith  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  something  that  really  shows 
results.  I  find  it  exciting  that  carefully  targeted 
investments  can  really  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence. Socially  responsible  investment  is  not  some 
abstract  notion;  it  is  a  real  agent  for  change." 

P0pV$  Neiihauser,  an  expert  in  stock  market 
wXW&  regulatory  law  and  an  Episcopal  lay  per- 
son, has  been  involved  in  the  SRI  movement  and 
ICCR  from  the  earliest  days. 

"With  alternative  investments,  it's  very  impor- 
tant to  show  that  it's  possible  to  take  part  of  a 
stock  portfolio  and  provide  a  positive  return  and  a 
positive  societal  change,"  Neuhauser  said.  "As  in 
the  old  Quaker  saying,  'We  did  well  by  doing  good.'" 

According  to  Bill  McKeown,  an  attorney  in  New 
York  City  who  works  with  non-profit  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations and  is  involved  in  the  church's  SRI  com- 
mittees, the  movement  has  "spread  well  beyond 
the  churches  to  public  pension  funds,  and  has 
moved  to  broader  issues,  such  as  environmental 
concerns." 

As  for  the  future,  many  observers  suggest  that 
concerns  about  the  environment  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  have  moved  to  the  forefront. 

Grieves  listed  issues  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  tracking  in  its  investments:  "Militarism  —  how 
much  of  a  company's  business  is  in  military-related 
contracts;  representation  of  people  of  color  and 
women  on  corporate  boards  of  directors;  environ- 
mental practices  of  corporations  —  that's  become 
the  big  issue  in  the  last  few  years.  And  of  course. 
South  Africa  will  remain  the  flagship  issue  until  the 
political  situation  is  resolved,"  he  said.  ■ 

Susan  Pierce,  former  assistant  editor  of  The 
Witness  magazine,  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Philadelphia. 


PILGRIMAGES  1993 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE  &  WALES! 


Pilgrimage  to  France  1993:  An  Archaeological  Exploration  of  Provence  & 
Burgundy  May  31  -  June  12  with  Professor  Bailey  K.  Young  $3495 

Pilgrimage  to  Wales  1993:  An  Exploration  of  Celtic  Spirituality  May, 
June  and  September  Departures  with  Sr.  Cintra  Pemberton,  O.S.H.  $2495 

Southern  Cathedrals  Festival  1993:  A  Journey  into  English  Cathedral 
Life  and  Music   Winchester  and  Surrounding  Area   July  8-19 
with  The  Rev.  Nancy  L.  Roth  $3595 

TELEOS  TRAVEL 
329  SYCAMORE  AVE.  SHREWSBURY,  NJ  07702  •  (800)  835-3467 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift 
Relocation  Service  will 
reduce  your  moving 
cost  at  least  40%  on 
moves  within  the  Con- 
tinential  U.S.  For  com- 
plete information  and  a 
free  estimate  call  Pam, 


CORD  northAmerican:  1-800-873-2673 

C^Z  northAmerican 
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Las  mujeres  pueden 
sentar  la  pauta 

Unidas  en  Liderazgo  es  un  programa  de 
capaci  tacion  para  mujeres  hispanas  al  objeto 
de  que  estas  lleven  a  cabo,  de  manera  mas 
eficaz,  su  ministerio  como  h'deres  de  la 
Iglesia  y  la  comunidad. 

El  programa  de  adiestramiento  dura  tres 
di'as  y  abarca  temas  tan  di  versos  como  estudio 
y  reflexion  biblicos,  la  historia  sagrada  de  la 
mujer  en  relacion  con  la  historia  del  pueblo 
de  Dios  a  la  cual  pertenecen,  el  desarrollo  de 
estilos  de  comunicacion  en  los  que  pueden 
descubrir  sus  propios  valores,  asf  como  el 
aprender  a  torn  ar  decisiones  propias,  apreciar 
y  valorar  las  diferentes  culturas  y  los  di  versos 
puntos  de  vista  que  existen  en  nuestra 
comunidad. 

En  noviembre  de  de  1990  se  llevo  a  cabo 
en  Miami,  Fla.  el  primer  curso  de 
adiestramiento  de  Unidas  en  Liderazgo,  en 
el  que  participaron  mujeres  hispanas  de 
diversas  zonas  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  En 
agosto  de  1992,  la  Oficina  de  Ministerios 
Hispanos  de  la  Diocesis  de  Los  Angeles 
tuvo  su  primer  programa  de  adiestramiento, 
y  en  marzo  de  1993,  la  catedral  de  San 
Mateo  en  Dallas,  Texas,  fue  escenario  de 
otro  de  estos  encuentros.  Del  12  al  15  de 
agosto  del  afio  en  curso,  las  diocesis  de  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  y  Camino  Real  tendran 
un  programa  de  adiestramiento  para 
presentadorasde  Unidas  en  Liderazgo.  Para 
mas  information  al  respecto,  dirijase  a  la 
Rda.  Carmen  Guerrero,  P.O.  Box  2164,  Los 
Angeles  C  A  90051. 

Una  Iglesia 
sin  racismo 

La  obispo  Barbara  Harris  dijo  a  los 
participantes  en  la  recien  celebrada  14! 
reunion  anual  de  la  Organization  (Caucus  ) 
Episcopal  Urbana  (EUC)  que  las  iglesias 
es  tablec  idas  — especialmente  la  Iglesia  Epis- 
copal—  tienen  un  futuro  sombrio  porque 
"han  estado  mas  interesadas  en  la 
supervivencia  que  en  la  justicia".  La 
intervention  de  Harris  culmino  dos  di'as  de 
conferencias  y  talleres  del  EUC  sobre  los 
problemas  del  racismo  en  la  Iglesia  y  la 
sociedad. 

Los  participantes  convinieron  en  una 
estrategia  que  conlleva  un  triple  ministerio: 
concentrarse  en  el  racismo  durante  los 
proximos  nueve  afios,  crear  publicaciones  y 
materiales  para  Is  Iglesia,  y  robustecer 
las  estrategias  de  mision  para  centros 
urbanos. 

La  Iglesia  de  Inglaterra 
debate  sus  vinculos 
con  el  Estado 

El  Arzobispo  de  York,  John  Habgood,  el 
prelado  de  la  Iglesia  de  Inglaterra  que  le 
sigue  en  jerarqufa  al  Arzobispo  de 
Cantorbery,  suscito  el  debate  cuando  le 
preguntaron,  durante  una  entrevista,  si  la 
soberana  debi'a  seguir  siendo  la  cabeza 
suprema  de  una  iglesia  establecida.  "Si  la 
Iglesia  ha  de  relacionarse  con  la  nacion 
como  un  todo,  la  relacion  con  la  soberana  es 
necesaria",  digo  Habgood  en  un  programa 
de  la  BBC. 

Robert  Runcie,  el  anterior  Arzobispo  de 
Can  torbery ,  dijo  q  ue  las  ventajas  de  la  iglesia 


establecida  sobrepasan  a  las  desventajas 
porque  dan  a  la  Iglesia  "la  oportunidad  de 
mantener  viva  la  fe  en  una  era  secular".  Sin 
embargo,  Runcie  afirmd  que  la  separation 
de  la  Iglesia  y  la  Corona  era  inevitable,  y 
agrego  que  "era  bastante  probable  que  ello 
ocurriera  antes  del  fin  de  siglo".  Los 
argumentos  en  contra  de  la  Iglesia  establecida 
son  bastante  solidos,  segun  Runcie,  a  la  luz 
del  creciente  pluralismo  de  la  sociedad 
britanica. 

El  Consejo  Ejecutivo 
escuchara  a  la  Iglesia 

Como  si  fueran  los  miembros  de  una 
junta  nacional  para  la  Iglesia,  los  integrantes 
del  Consejo  Ejecutivo  reunidos  del  10  al  12 
de  febrero  en  Mundelein,  111.  recibieron  con 
regocijo  las  estadisticas  que  mostraban  un 
crecimiento  en  el  numero  de  miembros  de  la 
denomination,  revisaron  los  pronosticos 
economicos  para  el  nuevo  ano  — favorables 
en  su  mayorfa —  y  se  pronunciaron  a  favor 
de  unamayorparticipacion  de  los  episcopates 
en  la  vida  de  la  Iglesia. 

Haciael  final  de  la  reunion  sus  miembros 
del  Consejo  se  dispom'an  a  tomar  una  audaz 
iniciativa  para  que  episcopates  de  todas  las 
diocesis  participen  en  el  planeamiento  de  la 
estrategia  de  mision  de  la  Iglesia. 

Al  igual  que  la  campana  de  la  Solicitud 
General,  los  miembros  del  Consejo  Ejecutivo 
y  funcionarios  de  la  Iglesia  Nacional  se 
repartiran  por  toda  la  iglesia  al  objeto  de 
establecer  "puestos  de  escucha"  para  ay  udar 
a  la  planificacion  estrategica  a  largo  plazo 
de  la  mision  de  la  Iglesia.  ■ 

Por  Vicente  Echerri 
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OBITUARY 


NRSV  Gospel  Book 

Available  Now 
$125 

Deluxe  Genuine  Red  Leather, 

with  full  gold  design  and 
gold  edges 

*  Years  A,  B  and  C  with  Holy 
Days 

*  Ivory  colored  pages  reduces 
glare 

*  263  pages  on  heavy  weight 
paper 

*  Simple  self-pronunciation 

*  Long-life  acid-free  paper 

*  Large  clear  typeface 

*  Ribbon  marker 

Shipping  and  handling  extra 
$1.65  per  book 

To  place  an  order  or  to  receive 

our  full  catalog  call 
Toll  FREE  1-800-365-0439 
VISA  and  Mastercard  accepted 


St.  Mark's  Press 
8021  W  21  St  N 
Wichita,  KS  67205 


Helen  Shoemaker, 
co-founder  of 
prayer  fellowship 

BALTIMORE 

Helen  Smith  Shoemaker,  89,  co-founder 
of  the  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer,  died 
of  a  stroke  in  January. 

She  was  keynote  speaker  at  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  prayer  breakfast  in  1962 
and  represented  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
First  Evangelical  Conference  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

As  an  art  student  in  Florence  and  New 
York,  the  young  Helen  Smith  was  an  avant- 
garde  flapper  who  avoided  church  people 
because  they  "wear  flat  heels  and  hipped- 


roof  hats."  But  she  was  drawn  into  the  reli- 
gious excitement  of  the  Oxford  Group  move- 
ment, through  which  she  met  and  married 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

She  later  wrote  a  biography  about  him ,  "I 
Stand  at  the  Door  and  Knock,"  in  which  she 
said,  "Sam's  vocation  was  evangelism;  my 
vocation  was  prayer." 

In  1944,  she  and  Polly  Wiley,  of  New 
York's  Church  of  the  Ascension,  organized 
prayer  conferences,  but  nothing  formal  was 
setup  until  1958,  when  Bishop  Austin  Pardue 
of  Pittsburgh  encouraged  them  to  incorpo- 
rate their  movement  as  the  fellowship  of 
prayer. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Canon 
Sally  Robinson  of  Baltimore  and  Helen 
Haggart  of  Sanibel  Island,  Fla.,  six  grand- 
children and  three  great-grandchildren.  ■ 
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GIFTS  IN 

EXCELLENT  TASTE 

Nothing  ever  so  captivated  Episcopalians  as  the 
handsome  logo  design  "With  Water  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  first  seen  at  General  Convention  in 
1988.  Now  this  design  is  available  in  full  color 
on  an  assortment  of  tasteful  gift  items. 


TOTE  BAG 

Bright  red  sturdy 
canvas,  logo  on 
extra  outside 
pocket,  long 
handles  sewn  to 
last  —  1 2"  x  1 2" 
with  5"  base 

$16.95 


MUG 

Superior  quality, 
bright  white  12  oz. 
mug  —  full  color 
logo 

$6.95 


TIE  BAR 

Long  wearing 
gold  finish  bar 

$4.50 

LAPEL 
PIN 

Striking  accent  for 
jacket,  blouse  or 
sweater 

$3.00 


All  Prices  Plus  Postage  and  Handling 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

81 5  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1001 7 

Please  send: 

 TOTE  BAC(S)   PAPERWEICHT(S)  (round)   

 MUC(S) 


NOTEPAPER 


_  PAPERWEICHT(S)  (hexagonal) 
/  /  BOOKMARKS 


NOTEPAPER 

Fine  quality 
white  notes  and 
envelopes  in 
packs  of  1 5 

$3.95 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 

Heavy  brass, 
round  or 

hexagonal,  logo  in 
cloisonne,  chamois 
pouch 

$11.95 

LEATHER 
BOOKMARKS 

Handsome  red, 
black  or  blue,  logo 
stamped  in  long 
wearing  gold 

$3.95 
TIE  TACK 

Same  design  as 
the  tie  bar 

$3.50 
EARRINGS 

Non-allergenic 
mountings  for 
pierced  ears 

$5.50 


TIE  BAR(S) 
TIE  TAC(S) 
LAPEL  PIN(S) 
EARRINGS 


red  blue  black 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  -  plus  postage  and  handling.  Do  not  send  money. 
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SPIRITUALITY  MATTERS 


Start  to  reach  God 
by  the  images  we  use 


What  is  your  image  of  God?  Is  it  one  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  Nikos  Kazantzakis  or  from  John  Donne,  an  image 
that  dances  on  the  edge  of  mystery?  Or  is  it  one  that  comes  out 
of  your  own  experience  of  God?  Or  is  it  a  blend  of  the  classic  and 
the  personal? 

The  clear  experience  of  Israel  was  that  every  image  contains  a  false  god.  Yet  in  their 
history,  prayer  life  and  prophetic  literature,  God's  people  dared  to  imagine  God  in  many 
wonderful  ways.  While  it  is  true  that  no  image  can  contain  God,  we  need  to  imagine  God 
again  and  again.  For  it  is  only  by  creatively  • 


imagining  God  and  God's  dreams  for  us  that 
we  can  begin  to  move  in  personal  exodus  out 
of  our  unreal,  worldly  constructs  to  visions 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ironically,  it  is  our  imagination  that  en- 
ables us  to  walk  in  the  light,  to  approach  the 
really  real.  In  "The  Language  of  Mystery," 
Edward  Robinson  deals  with  the  role  of 
creative  imagination  "in  the  growth  of  that 
total  commitment  to  which  the  word  faith 
tries  to  do  justice."  He  uses  Boris  Pasternak 's 
phrase  that  describes  the  artist  as  one 
"stricken,  possessed  by  reality,"  to  remind 
us  that  we  all  have  the  capacity  "to  be  taken 
over  by  reality,  to  be  released,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  from  the  ego-bound  world  by  which 
we  are  most  of  the  time  possessed." 

Only  the  contemplative  —  I  believe  it 
was  Thomas  Merton  who  said  it  —  knows 
what  the  scoop  is,  knows  what's  real.  Only 
persons  who  are  grounded  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  persons  who  know  their 
lives  are  based  on  a  true  story,  can  discern 
reality  from  all  the  so-called  "real  world" 
constructs. 

"Rabbi,  we  know  you  are  a  teacher  who 
has  come  from  God,"  Nicodemus  said  to 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  that  conversation 
cloaked  in  darkness  (John  3).  Do  you  hear 
the  unspoken  "But?"  I  think  Jesus  heard 
Nicodemus'  unspoken  objection  and  his 
defense  for  not  wanting  to  be  seen  with 
Jesus  by  day.  "But  you  know  how  it  is  in  the 
real  world,  Rabbi." 

At  another  time,  Jesus  said  about  this  so- 
called  real  world:  "But  it  cannot  be  like  that 
with  you."  This  time  he  said  to  Nicodemus, 
"No  one  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God  with- 


out being  bom  from  above." 

Visions  of  God's  kingdom  from  above 
begin  with  our  images  of  who  God  is  and 
what  God  is  like. 

It  is  crucial  when  asking  what  God  is  like 
that  we  not  get  caught  up  in  that  appalling 
comparison  between  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  God  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  suggests  that  our  God  is  schizo- 
phrenic. 

It  declares  that  the  God  of  the  so-called 
Old  Testament  was  a  distant,  stern  and  jeal- 
ous God  of  strict  justice  while  the  God 
revealed  in  Jesus  was  a  God  of  mercy,  love, 
forgiveness  and  presence. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus 
includes  an  image  of  the  compassionate, 
caring,  comforting,  delivering  God  who  dis- 
closed himself  to  Moses  and  the  Hebrew 
people. 

"I  have  seen  the  misery  of  my  people ... 
heard  their  cry ...  know  their  sufferings,  and 
have  come  to  deliver  them  ..." 

When  you  say  in  liturgy,  "The  Lord  be 
with  you  ...  and  also  with  you,"  remember 
that  this  passage  from  Exodus  is  God's 
promise  "to  be  with"  us.  It  specifies  also  the 
way  God  is  with  us.  God  sees  our  misery. 
God  hears  our  cries.  And  God  comes  to 
deliver  us. 

Other  images  I  will  draw  upon  at  another 
time  are  images  of  God  as  one  who  suffers 
with  us,  even  at  our  hands,  and,  in  every 
instance,  on  our  behalf  ...  the  image  of  the 
God  who  welcomes  us  to  the  banquet  with  a 
towel  and  a  basin,  ready  to  wash  our  feet ... 
and  the  image  of  the  God  who  takes  the  risk 
of  setting  us  free.  ■ 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


Don't  knock  gossip; 
it  can  keep  us  honest 

Gossip  has  its  good  side,  you  know.  Talking  about  other 
people  can  be  morally  helpful  despite  the  deplorable  excesses  we 
sometimes  witness. 

President  Clinton  and  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  for  instance, 
had  to  surmount  mountains  of  speculation  and  calumny  during  last 
year's  presidential  campaign.  But,  as  we  see  in  the  naming  of  Cabinet  members,  those 
who  would  serve  in  this  new  administration  have  to  be  more  or  less  gossip-proof. 

Political  types  and  public  celebrities  may  see  gossip  mostly  as  a  trial  by  fire.  But 
in  private  life  ordinary  people  con- 
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stantly  get  together  over  coffee  to  gos- 
sip. Friends  retail  news  and  mull  over 
the  motives  and  behavior  of  others.  They 
decide  together  who's  to  blame  and  who's  to 
be  praised. 

It  is  these  evaluations  and  judgments  that 
make  gossip  a  moral  enterprise.  What  is 
immoral  is,  by  contrast,  vicious  detraction: 
the  wanton  spreading  of  lies  or  engaging  in 
vicious  vituperation  to  express  hate  and 
hostility. 

A  good  gossip  session  gives  us  the  chance 
to  exercise  and  apply  our  moral  values  with 
others  of  like  mind.  "Did  you  hear  that  Jake 
suddenly  up  and  ditched  Susan  and  then 
refused  to  even  see  their  son?  And  he's  a 
teacher  of  ethics,  too,  the  hypocritical  rat." 
Or,  "Guess  what.  Mary  brought  up  the 
union's  demands  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
meeting  with  trustees.  What  guts  that  girl 
has." 

Supposedly  idle  exchanges  of  gossip  are 
in  fact  opportunities  to  build  moral  consen- 
sus and  confirm  the  rules  that  bind  groups 
together.  Gossip  is  a  powerful  form  of  social 
control.  If  we  are  ever  sorely  tempted  to, 
say,  abandon  ship  or  knuckle  under  to  unjust 
power  plays,  the  thought  of  the  opprobrium 
of  our  pals  gives  us  pause.  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  advised  his  nephew,  "Ask  yourself 
how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  look- 
ing at  you  and  act  accordingly."  If  you  care 
about  the  good  opinion  of  those  you  most 
admire,  your  family  friends  and  moral  men- 
tors, you  do  not  risk  losing  their  respect 
lightly. 

There  are  times  when  we're  faced  with 
some  new  situation.  We  don't  know  quite 


what  to  think  until  we  can  gossip  with  our 
friends.  Recounting  details,  working  it  over 
by  going  back  and  forth  between  different 
reactions,  we  arrive  at  some  appropriate 
moral  stance.  After  all,  a  person's  moral 
understanding  has  been  formed  by  thou- 
sands of  conversations.  Bit  by  bit,  moral 
worlds  are  constituted  as  we  talk,  overhear 
others  talk,  retell  family  tales  and  recall 
religious  words  of  the  parables,  stories  and 
liturgies  of  the  faith.  The  gossip  round  the 
kitchen  table  tunes  the  moral  antennae  of 
our  lives. 

In  the  too  recent  past,  powerful  men 
could  hide  their  moral  lapses  because  news- 
papers would  not  stoop  to  relaying  or  inves- 
tigating "mere  gossip."  Any  suggestion  that 
mere  nobodies,  like  the  voters  out  there, 
were  entitled  to  a  moral  accounting,  carried 
little  weight.  The  feminist  movement  has 
insistently  warned,  thank  goodness,  that  "the 
personal  is  political."  Housework  is  politi- 
cal. Sex  is  political.  Child  care  is  political,  as 
Nannygate  has  begun  to  make  clear.  The 
political  is  also  personal.  We  need  to  know 
about  the  morals,  money  and  health  of  those 
we  elect.  The  excesses  of  gossip  and  the 
vulgar  gossip  industry  may  be  the  price  a 
democratic  country  pays  for  a  morally  in- 
volved citizenry. 

Friends  not  only  share  the  news  in  detail 
but  reveal  themselves  to  one  another  by  their 
emotional  reactions  to  the  passing  scene. 
Humans  may  not  be  able  to  control  the  real 
soap  operas  of  daily  life,  but  at  least  we  can 
deplore  or  delight  in  the  day 's  turn  of  events. 
Gossip  lifts  our  morale  as  it  confirms  our 
morals.  ■ 


Holocaust  Museum  assures  we  will  never  forget 


Four  hundred  yards  from  the 
Washington  Monument,  next  to 
the  National  Mall,  rises  a  $168 
million,  five-story  facilty  of  concrete, 
brick,  glass  and  steel. 

Inside  its  exhibition  halls,  galleries 
and  theater,  which  will  open  the  week  of 
April  18,  visitors  will  journey  back  50 
years  to  revisit  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  that  one  people  has  ever  perpe- 
trated on  another. 

More  contemporary  tragedies,  such 
as  the  ruthless  civil  war  in  Liberia,  mas- 
sive starvation  in  Somalia  and  brutal 
"ethnic  cleansing"  and  mass  rapes  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  ghastly  as  they 
are,  pale  alongside  the  extermination  of 
those  6  million  Jews  and  other  victims 
who  perished  in  the  Holocaust  during 
World  War  U. 

On  April  18,  the  Sunday  before  the 
Holocaust  Museum  is  officially  dedi- 
cated, church  bells  across  the  nation  will 


ring  after  services  to  acknowledge  this 
new,  national  memorial.  At  Washing- 
ton National  Cathedral,  Bishop  Ronald 
Haines  will  lead  an  interfaith  service 
that  will  be  followed  by  a  peal  of  the 
cathedral's  change-ringing. 

In  1980  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  established  by  Congress, 
launched  a  capital  funds  drive  to  seek 
$168  million  from  private  donors  to 
build  a  national  museum. 

The  dream  has  become  a  reality.  A 
36,000-square-foot  permanent  exhibi- 
tion depicts  the  life  of  Jews  targeted  for 
annihilation  and  describes  the  fate  of 
other  victims — the  Gypsies,  Poles,  gay 
men  and  lesbians,  disabled,  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  and  Soviet  prisoners  of  war 
who  suffered  Nazi  persecution. 

Artifacts,  oral  histories,  documentary 
film  and  photographs  depict  the  rise  of 
Nazism,  the  early  persecution  of  mi- 
norities through  the  wartime  ghettoes 


and  the  final  solution  —  the  mobile 
exterminating  units,  concentration 
camps  and  death  camps. 

An  interactive  computer-based  ex- 
hibit invites  self-directed  learning.  State- 
of-the-art  screen-touch  technology  al- 
lows users  access  to  maps,  texts,  video- 
taped testimony  and  music. 

A  six-sided  Hall  of  Remembrance, 
designed  for  private  contemplation  and 
formal  ceremonies,  has  been  created  as 
the  national  memorial  to  Holocaust  vic- 
tims. 

A  Children's  Wall  has  thousands  of 
tiles  painted  by  American  schoolchil- 
dren in  memory  of  the  1 .5  million  chil- 
dren who  died. 

A  comprehensive  library,  archive  and 
film  theater  in  the  Holocaust  Research 
Institute  offers  programs  to  the  public. 
Two  exhibition  galleries,  one  for  chil- 
dren, offer  changing  displays  to  comple- 
ment the  permanent  exhibition. 


For  young  people  who  have  no 
memory  of  the  inhumanity  of  those  days, 
the  exhibits'  message  is  clear.  Recount- 
ing stories  of  resistance  and  rescue  by 
heroes  such  as  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
the  courage  of  others,  it  shows  the  ■ 
power  of  personal  choice  in  the 
face  of  tyranny. 

The  museum's  presence  in  the 
nation's  capital  can  make  an  im- 
mense contribution  to  the  continu- 
ing challenge  to  rebuke  racism  and 
religious  prejudice  in  society. 

Because  it  pays  tribute  to  heroic 
Christians  who  risked  their  lives  in 
perilous  times,  it 
offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  Chris- 
tians to  reflect 
on  the  universal 
lessons  of  the 
Holocaust. 

—  Jerry  Hames 
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A  Prayer  for  Easter  1993 


Alleluia.  Christ  is  risen. 
The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.  Alleluia 

And  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  risen  Lord? 

Mary  wept  outside  the  tomb.  And  when  she  saw  that  Jesus 
was  not  there  she  said  to  the  angels,  "they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  laid  him." 

Jesus,  you  were  not  where  she  thought  you  were.  She  did 
not  know  where  to  find  you,  and  then  you  stood  before  her. 
This  shouldn't  surprise  any  of  us,  really.  All  these  years  later, 
you  are  so  often  not  where  we  think  you  are,  though  you  stand 
before  us,  and  with  us,  arms  outstretched,  seeking  us. 

Where  are  we  to  find  you  —  you  who  defied  death  and 
redeemed  us,  reconciled  us  to  you  and  to  one  another?  Not  in  a 
distant  place  or  a  dim  memory.  Easter  is  here.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  our  risen  Lord? 

You  are  in  the  circle  that  opens  to  let  the  stranger  in. 

You  are  in  the  tears  of  those  who  suffer,  the  hurts,  the 
wounds,  the  brokenness. 

You  are  in  the  accused  and  the  victim,  in  the  forgiver  and 
the  forgiven. 


You  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  heal. 
You  are  in  the  reconciling  act. 
You  are  in  the  compassionate  response. 
You  are  in  the  certainties  and  in  the  ambiguity. 
You  are  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  sharing  of 
the  cup. 

You  are  in  our  joy  at  loving,  being  loved,  knowing,  being 
known. 

You  are  in  our  delight  and  wonder  at  your  whole  created 
order:  the  opening  of  a  flower,  the  sure  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
laugh  of  a  child. 

You  are  in  the  darkness  of  the  wakeful  night  and  the 
brightness  of  the  new  morning. 

Your  name  is  written  on  our  hearts,  and  we  find  you  in  our 
prayerful  obedience  and  in  our  proclamation  of  your  Holy 
Word. 

You  are  here.  You  are  now. 

Alleluia.  Christ  is  risen. 

The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.  Alleluia 

—  Edmond  L.  Browning 


Now  Is  The  Perfect  Time 
For  Your  Church  To  Have  A 
Pictorial  Directory! 

It's  never  been  easier  for  your  parish  to  have  it's  own 
directory,  and  best  of  all  it's  free!  Pictorial  directories 
.  are  very  useful  tools  for  members,  staff,  rector  and 
committees.  They  tell  the  story  of  your  parish  with 
pictures  that  help  everyone  remember  the  enjoyable 
times  in  the  life  of  your  parish.  Now  you  can  design 
your  directory  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  parish  with  4 
directories  to  suit  your  needs:  Prestige  Directory,  Family 
Life  Directory,  Express  Service 
Directory  and  New  Member 
Directories. 

Don't  delay, 
call  now  to  find 

out  which 
directory  suits 
your  parish! 


Call  toll  free  1-800-826-2325  (ext.  3991)  for  more  information. 
PARISH  DIRECTORY  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


Directories  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Coppinger  &  Affiliates,  Cleveland.  TN 


The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer 

The  Seabury  Editions  are  finely  crafted 
in  a  wide  variety  of  bindings  and  sizes 

Ideal  for  confirmation,  Easter,  weddings,  and  all  gift-giving 
occasions,  the  deluxe  leather  editions  feature  gilt-edges, 
parchment  certificate  pages,  quality  feather-light  paper,  and 
four  ribbon  markers  in  liturgical  colors.  Sturdy  and  practi- 
cal, the  economy  editions  are  perfect  for  classroom  and  pew. 
Priced  from  $7.95  to  $42.95 

Available  from  your  local  bookstore  or  call  1-800-328-5125  for  a  free 
catalog.  Or  write  to  Harper  San  Francisco,  Torch  Order  Department, 
1160  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111-1213. 

mm  HarperSanFrancisco 

A  Division  of  HarperCollins/'«feZtj^m 
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Jesuit,  Jung  influenced  New  Age  and  church 


I  read  with  interest  your  Forum  on  the 
New  Age  movement.  I  am  an  Episcopal 
priest  of  30  years,  five  of  which  I  served 
recently  as  president  and  CEO  of  Wain- 
wright  House  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  a  "New  Age" 
center. 

My  task  at  Wainwright  House  was  to  sort 
through  the  many  educational  offerings  there, 
to  determine  which  were  genuine  and  which 
"fringy,"  and  to  see  how  the  traditional 
Christian  faith  might  relate  to  what  Paul 
Clasper  called  in  your  article  the  prevailing 
"American  gnosticism." 

As  with  the  Christian  church,  the  New 
Age  movement  has  its  share  of  charlatans, 
frauds  and  inflated  gurus.  But  in  spite  of 
these  aberrations,  I  found  in  the  best  of  the 
offerings  a  grounded  spirituality  that  is,  as 
Clasper  suggests,  compatible  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

There  are  two  (at  least)  major  sources  of 
"spirituality"  underlying  the  historical  move- 
ment One  is  the  work  of  Alice  Bailey,  a 
theosophist  with  whose  work  most  tradi- 
tional Christians  would  find  difficulty.  How- 
ever, as  Marylin  Ferguson  points  out  in  her 
book  "Aquarian  Conspiracy,"  two  others 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  human 
potential  movement  are  French  JesuitPierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  the  Swiss  psy- 
chologist Carl  Gustav  Jung. 

Both  have  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
contemporary  church.  I  have  found  my  sense 
of  a  personal  God  and  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  strengthened  by 
my  exposure  to  them.  Contrary  to  Mark 
Pearson's  comments  on  the  reduction  of 
God  to  a  cosmic  "force,"  Teilhard  and  Jung 
offer  access  to  a  new  and  deeper  experience 
of  divine  personhood. 

I  would  commend  your  readers  a  serious 
engagement  with  the  best  of  the  New  Age 
movement.  Perhaps  we  can  reclaim  for  the 
Christian  faith  the  term  "New  Age" — which 
was,  after  all,  coined  originally  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  E.  Vilas 
Chatham,  NJ. 

Anglican-based  order 
ponders  New  Age  insights 

Readers  of  Episcopal  Life  who  might  wish 
to  act  on  the  obvious  fact  that,  as  Christians, 
we  have  much  to  "learn  from  the  New  Age 
movement"  (Forum,  February)  should  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  is  an  Anglican- 
inspired  contemplative  order  that  is  specifi- 
cally dedicated  to  this  field  of  learning. 

Founded  by  Canon  Peter  Spink  (formerly 
of  Coventry  Cathedral)  in  1980,  the  Omega 
Order  is  now  active  in  England,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Canada. 

According  to  Canon  Spink,  who  has  writ- 
ten several  books  on  the  subject,  the  best 
insights  of  the  New  Age  can  be  incorporated 
into  Christian  orthodoxy  through  following 
"those  spiritual  disciplines  that  awaken  the 
heart  to  the  truth  'as  it  is  in  Jesus,"'  as 
exemplified  by  the  church's  own  mystical 
and  intuitive  tradition. 

Although  the  order  (whose  name  was 
inspired  by  the  writings  of  the  French  Jesuit, 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin)  now  has  associ- 
ates in  the  United  States,  it  apparently  has 
yet  to  become  widely  known  among  Episco- 
palians. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion, or  books  by  Canon  Spink,  may  do  so  by 
writing  to  the  order  at  the  following  address: 
The  Omega  Order,  The  Priory,  Winford 
Manor,  Winford,  Bristol,  Avon  BS 1 8  8DW, 
England,  U.K.  (fax:  0275^72065). 

The  Rev.  F.  Hugh  Magee 
Cashmere,  Wash. 


Anglicans  once  believed 
in  honoring  disagreement 

"Comprehension  for  the  sake  of  truth 
rather  than  compromise  for  the  sake  of  peace" 
has  been  the  Anglican  boast  It  seems  that 
today  only  the  first  half  of  that  "boast"  is 
being  cited  as  the  whole  statement. 

How  can  the  Anglican  Church  boast  of 
"comprehension  for  the  sake  of  truth"  if  it 
requires  that  another  Anglican  compromise 
his/her  traditionalist  convictions  for  the  sake 
of  peace?  The  standing  committees  which 
voted  not  to  concur  in  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Jack  Iker  to  be  ordained  as  bishop  coadjutor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth  need  to  re- 
examine the  total  statement  again. 

Our  Anglican  forefathers  (and  mothers) 
of  the  last  century  were  able  to  rise  above  the 
Catholic/Protestant  tensions  of  their  day  and 
contain  the  ecclesiological  polarities  in  the 
one  Anglican  Church,  thus  demonstrating  to 
the  Christian  world  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant 

Surely  we,  their  descendants,  ought  to  be 
able  to  contain  the  current  polarities  of  con- 
viction in  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  holy 
orders  and  who  may  be  admitted  thereto,  and 
again  demonstrate  to  the  Christian  world 
that  for  an  Anglican,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
either/or,  but  both/and. 

How  this  synthesis  evolves  in  the  future 


is  in  the  hands  of  God.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  what  more  appropriate  message  do 
we  have  as  Anglicans  in  this  ecumenical 

age? 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Brant 
Plainsboro,  N.J. 

A  disgusting  letter 

I  read  with  some  disgust  the  letter  from 
the  Rev.  William  D.  Nix  Jr.  regarding  the 
nomination  of  the  bishop  coadjutor-elect  of 
Fort  Worth  (February).  It  is  at  best  inaccu- 
rate, ungentlemanly  and  disloyal. 

Upon  reflection  of  this  statement  I  am 
reminded  of  the  philosophical  aphorism  mat, 
"No  effect  is  greater  than  its  cause."  If  Mr. 
Nix  is  going  to  make  public  statements, 
maybe  this  present  effort  is  the  best  we  can 
hope  for. 

Giles  M.L.  Hawkins 
Arlington,  Texas 

All  Yugoslav  atrocities 
deserve  condemnation 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  situation  in 
former  Yugoslavia  is  getting  prominent 
mention  (Episcopal  Life,  February).  The 
statement  by  Bishop  Browning  was  timely. 

One  sentence  in  the  article,  however, 
caught  my  eye.  "[Ann]  Smith  said  she  was 
encouraged  that  the  international  commu- 
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nity  was  'at  last'  listening  to  women's 

voices." 

I  too  am  outraged  by  the  20,000  rapes  in 
Bosnia.  But  I  am  even  further  outraged  by 
the  whole  enormity  of  what  is  going  on 
there,  and  particularly  by  our  government's 
pusillanimity  and  the  churches'  virtual  si- 
lence on  the  subject. 

Is  your  article  encouraging  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  only  as  it  relates 
to  a  violation  of  women's  rights?  Is  that  the 
only  way  it  can  get  our  attention?  I  hope  not. 

I  also  sincerely  hope  that  when  our  reli- 
gious leaders  call  for  "speedy  international 
efforts  to  end  these  atrocities,"  they  make  it 
plain  that  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  have 
us,  the  American  people,  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  bring  this  about. 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Burger 
Estes  Park,  Colo. 


Replies  to  March  Forum: 

Should  ethnic  organization  have  exclusive  membership? 


Don't  bar  participation 

No.  It  goes  against  the  spirit  of  openness 
and  inclusiveness,  which  is  such  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  Christian  identity.  To 
eliminate  some  people  from  participation 
creates  something  akin  to  the  Old  Boys' 
Club.  It  requires  me  to  mentally  shift  gears 
to  even  consider  that  an  organization  within 
our  church  would  consider  such  a  proposal. 

Russell  G.  Bates 
Ren  ton.  Wash. 

Coexistence  has 
long  tradition 

Severance,  and  even  reverse  discrimina- 
tion, Ls  often  the  approach  to  rectifying  past 
injustices  endured  by  members  of  certain 
ethnic  groups.  Equal  opportunity  cannot  be 
achieved  without  affirmative  action.  The 
sharing  of  power  in  the  end  requires,  in  the 
interim,  the  relinquishing  of  power  by  the 
historically  powerful. 

Justice  seeks  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and 
toafftictthe  comfortable.  For  without  chang- 
ing the  fundamental  structure  that  begot 
injustices,  there  can  be  no  justice.  In  order 
for  the  words  of  promise  to  usher  in  a  new 
social  order  with  equality  for  all,  and  not  just 
for  some,  the  first  must  be  last  and  the  last 
first 

What  position  should  the  church  take? 
The  church  and  the  state  should  take  sepa- 
rate paths.  The  easiest  or  most  expedient 
ought  not  be  the  way  of  the  people  of  God, 
whose  calling  it  is  to  follow  the  way  of  the 
cross, 

Looking  back  at  the  great  prophetic  voices 
and  lives,  we  find  that  coexistence  and  col- 
laboration of  people  of  disparate  back- 
grounds and  persuasions  is  a  recurrent  theme. 
Mohandas  Gandhi's  closest  collaborators, 
more  than  patrons,  in  his  work  in  South 
Africa  for  fellow  Indians  were  whites.  Mar- 


tin Luther  King  Jr.'s  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  had  members  who 
were  not  of  African  descent.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  eventful  life,  when  he  witnessed 
first-hand  historic  Islam  in  Mecca,  Malcolm 
X  realized  the  futility  of  having  hated  all 
whites  categorically. 

My  response  to  your  question  is  no. 

The  Rev.  T.  James  Kodera 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Let's  see  past  labels 

The  continuation  of  ethnic  church  orga- 
nizations can  be  condoned  if  the  member- 
ship is  not  limited.  Such  organizations  are 
learning  opportunities  for  all  involved. 
People  who  attend,  whether  or  not  of  the 
particular  ethnic  background,  are  interested 
in  what  it  means  to  be  that  ethnicity  and 
what  it  means  to  be  a  part  of  the  church. 
Such  groups  will  attract  members  who  seek 
knowledge,  or  friendship,  or  understand- 
ing. 

When  an  Egyptian  Episcopal  Society 
starts  at  my  parish,  I  wan  t  the  opportunity  to 
participate  and  learn. 

Jesus  saw  past  labels  and  accepted  all 
people:  Jews,  Romans,  tax  collectors,  Sa- 
maritans. Let  us  follow  his  example. 

Peter  A.  Stinson 
Kingston,  Pa. 

Divisions  affront  to  church 

No.  Aren '  t  we  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
first  and  foremost?  The  ethnic  organiza- 
tions of  which  your  question  speaks  are 
doubtless  people  of  color  —  and  are  justi- 
fiedbecause  Christopher  Columbus  invaded 
paradise  some  500  years  ago. 

If  we  are  truly  Christians,  these  ethnic 
organizations  have  no  place  within  the 
church.  They  are  not  orders  of  monks,  nuns 
or  other  religious  persons.  They  are  not 


dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
Their  sole  reason  for  existence  is  this:  they 
give  a  sense  of  solidarity  againsta  European 
world. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  The  church  is 
nota  European  institution.  Divisions  within 
it  are  surely  an  affront  against  the  faith  we 
proclaim,  especially  those  founded  upon 
ethnic  grounds.  These  organizations  should 
not  exist  in  the  first  place,  so  it  is  clear  that 
they  should  not  limit  their  membership  to 
their  own  group. 

Christopher  J.  Garton-Zavesky 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Self-determination 
a  real  need 

Yes.  Some  folks  need  to  realize  that  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  respect  the  right 
of  people  of  color,  or  various  ethnic  origins, 
to  set  their  own  agenda. 

However,  those  who  are  concerned  with 
issues  related  to  people  of  color  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  struggle.  They 
are  called  upon  to  witness  in  their  own 
circles  about  the  racism  that  infects  our  life 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  church.  And,  they  can  do 
this  most  effectively  in  those  groups,  orga- 
nizations and  clubs  that  are  not  accessible  to 
people  of  color.  I  see  this  as  the  true  test  of 
commitment  to  struggle  for  justice. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  coalitions  are 
without  value.  Rather,  I  believe  that  there 
must  be  room  for  different  kinds  of  organi- 
zations working  on  issues  affecting  people 
of  color.  The  limited  membership  organiza- 
tion must  be  respected. 

Friends  of  people  of  color  must  accept 
their  need  for  self-determination.  They  must 
accept  their  right  to  shape  their  own  agenda 
without  feeling  threatened  or  excluded. 

Alma  Wyden  Simmons 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Church  hierarchy  keeps  its  women  in  pain 


By  Katie  Sherrod 

In  1898,  Emile  Zola 
wrote  an  open  letter 
to  the  president  of 
the  French  Republic. 
The  letter,  entitled 
"J'accuse,"  held  up  a 
mirror  to  French  anti- 


cause  celebre  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair  and 
awakened  the  conscience  of  France. 

Now,  in  1993,  it  is  time  for  another  such 
letter.  The  cause  this  time  is  not  anti- 
Semitism,  but  it  is  equal  in  evil. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  Zola's  equal  as  a 
writer,  but  my  outrage  and  pain  must  be 
equal  to  that  which  motivated  his  letter. 

And  so  I  accuse  the  church  of  hypocrisy, 
cowardice  and  mendacity.  I  accuse  its  lead- 
ership of  hiding  behind  legalisms,  of  prizing 
collegiality  above  justice,  of  buying  peace 
by  systematically  relegating  women  to  sec- 
ond-class status  and  of  salving  male  con- 
sciences by  betraying  women.  Most  of  all,  I 
accuse  the  church  of  a  willful  blindness  to 
the  pain  these  actions  cause. 

Shakespeare  said  of  conscience  that  it  "is 
but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  devised  at  first 
to  keep  the  strong  in  awe."  Just  so  has  the 
infamous  "conscience  clause,"  which  al- 
lows priests  to  deny  ordination  to  women, 
perverted  conscience.  Conscience  becomes 


a  tool  to  silence  people,  to  keep  the  strong  in 
the  church  in  power. 

You  have  not  experienced  silence  until 
you  have  lived  in  a  diocese  such  as  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Here,  one  learns  that  silence 
creates  silence.  Worse,  one  learns  that  si- 
lence has  a  suffocating,  deadening  effect. 
And  the  thing  that  dies  first  is  hope. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  silence.  Other  con- 
sciences demand  action,  justice,  respect  and 
love.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  the  inhu- 
man, unequal  and  unfair  practices  sanc- 
tioned by  the  church  through  its  so-called 
"conscience  clause"  simply  cannot  be  the 
will  of  a  loving  God. 

When  I  was  received  into  the  Episcopal 
Church,  I  believed  that  a  woman  ordained  in 
the  church  was  as  much  a  priest  as  any  man. 
But  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
conscience  clause  is  interpreted,  ordained 
women  are  priests  everywhere  but  in  Fort 
Worth  and  those  other  dioceses  that  are 
refuges  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America. 

The  issue,  I  keep  reading,  is  not  the 
ordination  of  women.  Both  the  ES  A  and  the 
presiding  bishop  maintain  that  the  issue  is 
inclusion.  But  inclusion  is  merely  a  pretty 
mask  put  over  a  vicious  ugliness.  For  at  what 
price  is  the  church  buying  inclusion? 

The  presiding  bishop's  passion  for  inclu- 
sion has  created  in  Fort  Worth  an  Episcopa- 
lian South  Africa,  a  fiefdom  for  traditional- 


ists where  a  terrible  apartheid  is  practiced — 
not  along  lines  of  color,  but  along  lines  of 
belief.  And  make  no  mistake;  the  litmus  test 
is  rejection  of  the  ordination  of  women. 

Those  who  agree  with  the  "traditionalist" 
views  of  Bishop  Clarence  Pope  are  listened 
to,  cared  for.  Those  who  disagree  have  been 
labeled  un-Christian  or  worse,  and  silenced. 

From  the  Episcopal  Church  Center  and 
other  dioceses,  it  probably  seems  like  a  tidy 
solution:  Give  the  synod  a  few  dioceses.  It 
gets  them  out  of  your  hair,  and  it  lets  you  pat 
yourselves  on  the  back  for  being  so  broad- 
minded.  But  real  life  rarely  is  so  tidy. 

Not  everyone  in  Fort  Worth  agrees  with 
the  synod.  Other  people,  who  agree  with  the 
positions  of  the  national  church,  live  and 
work  and  try  to  worship  in  Fort  Worth.  But 
clearly  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
inclusion.  From  where  I  stand,  this  looks  not 
so  much  like  inclusion  as  it  does  a  sellout  of 
women,  of  all  who  see  beyond  gender  to  a 
larger  humanity. 

Have  you  given  consideration  to  the  pain 
you  are  causing?  How  can  I  and  other  women 
here  find  any  sense  of  ourselves  as  children 
of  God  when  the  church  betrays  and  violates 
us?  Have  you  given  thought  to  the  pain  of 
women  longing  to  see  a  female  image,  hear 
a  female  voice  say  those  words,  "This  is  my 
body.  Do  this  in  memory  of  me." 

Most  of  all,  have  you  spared  thought  for 


the  pain  of  the  ordained  women  here  who 
see  their  priesthood  denied?  These  women 
are  not  simply  denied  the  right  to  celebrate. 
They  are  rendered  non-existent  as  priests. 

Proponents  of  the  recently  elected  bishop- 
coadjutor,  Jack  Iker ,  maintain  that  his  selec- 
tion followed  all  legal  requirements  and  that 
his  stated  position  against  the  ordination  of 
women  does  not  disqualify  him  because  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  conscience  clause,  so  there- 
fore he  must  be  confirmed. 

It  was  this  legalistic  argument  that  was 
used  to  persuade  some  standing  committees 
and  bishops  to  confirm  Iker.  But  it  is  exacdy 
that  repressive  atmosphere  in  Fort  Worth 
that  has  allowed  the  synod  to  control  and 
restrict  diocesan  discussion  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Iker's  election  was  a  mockery  of 
established  process. 

As  long  as  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  conscience  clause  is  allowed  to  prevail, 
the  church  is  a  full  partner  in  sexist  repres- 
sion. The  least  the  leadership  should  do  is 
acknowledge  its  complicity  in  that  repres- 
sion. The  best  it  could  do  is  change  it.  ■ 

Katie  Sherrod,  who  was  received  into 
the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  several  years  ago,  is  a  radio  and 
newspaper  commentator  and  a  contributor 
to  Ruach,  the  journal  of  the  Episcopal 
Women 's  Caucus. 
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VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL 
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OP'S 

CREATION 


The  goals  of  the  1993  Vacation  Bible  School  are  to  help  participants: 

•  Know  that  God  created  the  world,  and  appreciate  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  that 
creation; 

•  Realize  their  value  as  created  and  redeemed  children  of  God; 

•  Examine  what  it  means  to  be  caretakers  of  creation; 

•  Experience  and  share  the  presence  of  God  in  their  lives; 

•  Witness  the  hope  of  God's  unconditional  love  that  strengthens  faith  so  they  may  live 
in  harmony  with  creation  and  Creator. 

Living  In  God's  Creation  Exam  Kit  —  $32.95 

The  Exam  Kit  contains  over  $70  worth  of  actual  materials  including  the  Series  Planning 
Guide  for  your  director.  If  after  looking  over  the  Exam  Kit  you  decide  not  to  use  it,  just 
return  it  intact  for  full  credit.  You  pay  only  the  postage. 

WHY  ORDER  FROM  THE  OUTLOOK? 


•  HUGE  INVENTORY 

•  SAME  DAY  SHIPPING 


•  KNOWLEDGEABLE  STAFF 

•  GENEROUS  RETURN  POLIC\ 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Rev.  Simon  Newbold 
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ttfittf  fund 


For  Scholarships 

Honoring 

The  Memory  Of 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 


These  Episcopalians,  and  many  others, 
are  LEGACY  1000  sponsors.  The  goal  is 
1,000  sponsors  to  raise  $1,000  each,  for 
a  $1  million  total. 

Be  one  of  the  1,000!  Call  today: 
"I'll  sponsor  a  LEGACY  1000  event. " 

LEGACY  1000  office: 

(800)  321-2231  (N.Y.  State) 
(800)  334-7626  (all  others) 
(212)  922-5127  (24  hours) 

Call  to  receive  a  free  fundraising  kit. 
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OUTLOOK  BOOK  SERVIC 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-446-6008 

IN  RICHMOND  CALL  359-8442 
OR  WRITE:  OUTLOOK  BOOK  SERVICE 
P.O.  BOX  85623,  RICHMOND,  VA  23285-5623 
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What  does  sin  mean  to  you? 


An  immovable  block 
in  the  way  to  God 


By  Carlyle  Gill 

Answering  this  question  puts  me  in  a 
familiar  dilemma:  Should  I  say  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  said  or  should  I  say  what  I  really 
think?  Knowing  that  the  Anglican  tradition 
is  more  than  what  I  think  (thank  God!),  I  am 
still  going  to  respond  to  this  ominous  ques- 
tion with  what  I  really  think  and  feel. 

There  is  a  bridge  I  travel  over  regularly  in 
Washington.  It  has  been  under  repair  and 
there  is  a  massive  concrete  roadblock  to 
prevent  people  from  even  thinking  about 
using  the  bridge.  Sin,  to  me,  feels  like  a 
massive  roadblock  —  cold,  concrete  and 
like  that  song:  "So  high  you  can' t  get  over  it, 
so  low  you  can't  get  under  it,  so  wide  you 
can't  get  around  it ..." 

Roadblocks  cut  you  off,  disconnect  you, 
force  you  to  find  your  way  around  some- 
thing, inhibit  your  ability  to  travel  directly. 
Sin  feels  like  that  to  me  —  cold,  hard, 
concrete,  immovable,  blocking  the  way. 

A  roadblock  is  bigger  than  I  am,  heavier 
than  I  am.  I  am  helpless  in  the  face  of  it. 
Standing  helplessly  in  front  of  this  concrete 
roadblock  is  how  I  experience  sin  —  espe- 
cially as  I  experience  it  in  our  common  life, 
in  the  "isms"  of  our  time:  sexism,  racism, 
ageism,  hetero-sexism. 

I  cannot  really  connect,  travel  safely  over 
the  bridges  of  difference  because  there  is  a 
concrete  barrier  in  the  way.  It  is  not  only 
frustrating;  it  makes  no  sense.  I  am  a  woman 
and  have  knee-jerk  sexist  attitudes.  Two  of 


the  people  who 
care  most  for  me 
in  the  world  are 
black  and  I  have 
knee-jerk  racist 
thoughts. 

I  am  no 
longer  young, 
but  I  make  im- 
mediate assump- 
tions about  older 
people.  I  struggle 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  mystery  of 
human  sexuality  in  my  own  life  but  that 
does  not  keep  me  from  knee-jerk 
homophobic  thoughts. 

Many  times  that  cold,  immovable  con- 
crete barrier  sits  squarely  between  me  and 
God.  "Oh,"  I  think  to  myself,  "I  am  never 
going  to  give  myself  to  you.  You  can't  be 
trusted.  Besides,  can  I  even  be  sure  you  are 
there?" 

I  don't  think  I  am  all  alone  sitting  in  front 
of  that  concrete  roadblock.  I  believe  there 
are  a  whole  bunch  of  us  sitting  in  the  same 
spot  not  talking  because  we  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  or  both.  And  perhaps  rightly. 

There's  plenty  of  judgment  being  slung 
around  these  days.  Perhaps  we  do  not  speak 
for  fearof  God's  wrath.  Or  perhaps  we  have 
yet  to  be  unconvinced  that  we  are  God 
almighty  her/himself. 

I  believe  that  image  of  us  gathered  at  the 
See  GILL,  next  page 


Readers  respond 


It  is  possible  to  live  without  sin.  We  make 
sin  exactly  as  we  make  love,  and  for  the 
exact  opposite  reason  —  to  celebrate  our 
own  self-sufficiency.  Christ  taught  us  not 
only  how  to  open  the  self  to  God  down  to  its 
last  depths.  He  also  taught  us,  by  parable  and 
example,  that  it  is  a  possible  way  for  us  to 
live.  And  die.  And  live  again. 

For  a  Christian  to  ignore  Christ  is  a 
damned  disgrace.  That  is  to  say,  a  sin. 

Francis  D.  Smith 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Sin  is  the  heart-felt  conscience  that  re- 
sponds to  decisional  choices  of  evil  rather 
than  proper  behavior. 

Sin  has  been  characterized  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  given  to  Moses,  but  the 
Bible  also  explains  other  forms  of  unchained, 
unchaste  behavior. 

Jesus'  dying  whisper  at  his  crucifixion, 
agony  unsurpassed,  was,  "Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
Ignorant  sin. 

Margaret  E.  Gile 
Lenox,  Mass. 

Anything  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
God  is  sin.  God  is  love,  so  anything  that  is 
not  of  God's  love  is  sin  The  Jove  of  God  is 


the  unselfish  concern  for  others,  therefore 
any  selfish  act  is  sin. 

The  love  of  God  is  to  do  for  others  that 
which  they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  To  see 
someone  ir.  need,  and  not  supply  that  need, 
if  it  is  within  your  means  to  do  so,  is  sin. 

James  Rachels 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

"Sins  are  the  obstacles  that  make  living 
an  active  yet  virtuous  life  a  real  challenge. 
To  attempt  to  meet  life  head-on  exposes  one 
to  the  endless  possibilities  of  sins  in  many 
shapes  and  sizes. 

Believing  Christians  generally  avoid  the 
truly  heinous  sins.  Still  there  are  many  "sec- 
ond-class" sins  which  we  commit  deliber- 
ately, knowing  full  well  they  are  sinful.  Sins 
against  others  range  from  careless  slights  to 
deliberate  hurts. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  Christians  to 
believe  that  God  sent  his  son  Jesus  to  the 
cross  to  wash  away  our  sins,  but  we  often  are 
haunted  by  the  sins  for  which  God,  in  his 
mercy,  can  forgive  us,  but  for  which  we 
cannot  forgive  ourselves.  Yet  to  believe  in 
sin  but  not  believe  in  God's  forgiveness 
surely  would  be  hell  on  earth. 

Don  R.  Kendall 
Easton,  Md. 


Reality  that  reminds  me 
of  my  need  for  God 


By  Timothy  Dobbins 

Television  journalist  and  former  semi- 
narian Bill  Moyers  preached  a  sermon  while 
he  was  a  young  man  in  Texas.  Moyers  says, 
"I  remember  the  farmer  who  came  up  and 
chuckled  after  one  of  my  first  sermons  on 
sin,  and  he  said,  'Young  man,  you  ain't  old 
enough  to  know  what  it  is.  Don't  preach  on 
it  nil  you've  tasted  it.'" 

This  little  story,  found  in  Martin  E. 
Marty's  newsletter  Context,  reminded  me 
how  sin  is  often  understood  in  our  culture  as 
a  post-pubescent  dose  of  moral  and  ethical 
lapses.  Sin  is  many  things  to  many  people. 

The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
offers  nearly  15,000  words  on  the  subject.  It 
covers  both  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  as 
well  as  the  Apocrypha.  There  is  scholarly 
exploration  of  the  terminology,  nature,  ori- 
gin, development,  extent,  responsibility, 
personal  awareness,  penalty  and  remedy. 
The  author  says  there  are  few  chapters  in  the 
Bible  "which  do  not  contain  some  reference 
to  what  sin  is  or  does." 

Therefore,  the  beginning  of  any  reflec- 
tion of  sin  and  its  meaning  must  begin  with 
the  biblical  account  of  salvation.  This  is  our 
story,  as  well  as  God's.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
account  of  a  rescue,  culminating  in  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ.  This  denouement  of  hu- 
man history  restores  those  expelled  from 
Paradise  to  a  new  garden  encompassing  a 
tomb,  which  could  not  incarcerate  the  Christ 
for  long. 


As  a  traditional  Episcopalian  I  was  pleased 
— surprised,  true — but  pleased  to  learn  that 
apparendy  Episcopalians  are  still  allowed  to 
use  the  word  "sin."  Hasn't  the  liberal  cabal 
thought  up  a  nice  euphemism  for  that  yet? 

I  recall  that  the  word  "confession"  disap- 
peared behind  the  word  "reconciliation"  since 
"confession"  does  seem  to  imply  that  some- 
body had  done  something  wrong. 

Now  you,  boldly  and  recklessly,  print  the 
word  sin  in  an  Episcopal  paper!  What  cour- 
age! I  love  you  for  it. 

Virginia  Myers 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Sin  is  separation  from  God  and  the  rend- 
ing of  God's  order.  It  is  predominantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  paradoxical  assertion  of  both 
exclusivity  (acquisitive  sin)  and  anonymity 
(sin  of  denial). 

It  is  the  belief  that  I  am  better  and  more 
deserving  of  special  privilege  and  honor 
than  others  of  God's  creatures  or  even  of 
God,  and  the  simultaneous  assertion  that  I 
and  my  actions  are  of  no  consequence. 

I  proclaim  my  power  while  evading  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-being  of  my  neigh- 
bor and  my  environment,  and  accountability 
for  my  actions  or  inaction. 

See  READERS,  next  page 


This  "rescue 
of  restoration"  is 
truly  God's  ini- 
tiative. Here  we 
rejoice  with  the 
early  Christians 
of  Rome  and 
Galatia  in  realiz 
ing  we  are  justi- 
fied in  Christ  by 
grace  through 
faith.  Becoming 
new  creations  and  resisting  conformation  to 
the  world,  we  turn  toward  God  and  away 
from  ourselves  in  a  communal  celebration 
of  joyful  agape. 

The  implications  of  this  agape  are  far 
reaching  and  include  our  commitment  to 
individual  and  communal  devotion.  Partici- 
pation in  social  justice  ministries  is  essen- 
tial. The  daily  newspaper  becomes  a  com- 
panion of  the  Bible. 

A  cartoon  shows  the  rector  directing  a 
committee  meeting.  Several  lay  people  sit- 
ting around  the  table  look  quite  annoyed,  if 
not  angry.  The  rector  says,  "With  our  cur- 
rent hard  feelings,  would  anyone  object  to 
my  praying  with  my  eyes  open?" 

Fortunately,  I  attend  very  few  meetings 
in  my  parish  where  I  need  to  "keep  my  eyes 
open."  However,  there  is  another  level  of 
meaning  to  that  phrase  that  invites  reflec- 
tion. Praying  "with  our  eyes  open"  is  what 
Christ  asks  us  to  do;  the  reality  of  sin  re- 
quires it.  The  world  around  us  needs  the 
Christian  to  care.  We  have  a  Bible  in  our 
homes,  but  also  a  newspaper,  and  we  would 
do  well  to  read  both  daily. 

Sin  is  the  ultimate  "negative"  reality, 
whose  presence  continually  reminds  me  of 
my  need  for  God.  The  joyful  agape,  known 
through  tradition,  is  experienced  through 
the  community  of  Christ.  Christian  compan- 
ionship is  essential  if  sin  is  to  lose  its  power. 

"What  does  sin  mean  to  me?"  It  is  a  little 
word  with  "I"  in  the  middle.  Whereas,  Jesus 
is  the  big  word  with  "us"  at  the  end.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Dobbins  is  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mam,  Pa. 

Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  June: 

"Is  the  church  serious 
about  the  Decade  of 
Evangelism?" 

Answer  in  250  words  or  less. 
Mail  to  FORUM,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  or  fax  to  212-949- 
8059.  Answers  must  be 
received  by  May  1. 
Replies  to  the  question  for  May— 
"How  should  we  value  experience  in 
relation  to  Scripture,  tradition  and 
reason?"—  will  be  accepted  only  until  April  i. 
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IN  REVIEW 


Episcopal  women 
are  more  diverse 
than  book  shows 


Episcopal  Women: 

Gender,  Spirituality  and  Commitment  in 
an  American  Mainline  Denomination 
Edited  by  Catherine  Prelinger 
Oxford  University  Press,  363  pp.,  $24.95 


By  Jeanie  Wyue-Kellermann 

"Episcopal  Women"  traces  history  that 
joins  the  hopes  and  courage  of  women  who 
serve  on  altar  guilds  as  well  as  women  who 
serve  at  altars;  in  this  it  promises  to  heal  rifts. 

The  importance  of  women's  hand  work 
—  sewing,  cooking  and  running  bazaars  — 
is  lifted  up  in  Irene  Brown's  essay,  which 
profiles  one  older  woman  who  now  feels 
alienated  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  Tradi- 
tional parish  women's  work  afforded  this 
woman,  and  many  others,  community.  Their 
opportunity  for  blending  the  sacred  and  the 
ordinary  .brought  a  sense  of  appreciation  for 
things  at  which  they  were  skilled. 

Mary  Sudman  Donovan  is  superb.  She 
outlines  the  rare  grace  with  which  women 
gave  up  their  own  institutions  in  the  interest 
of  integration  and  church  unity  when  they 
were  finally  permitted  into  vestries,  con  ven- 
tions  and  the  priesthood  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

In  Donovan's  view  the  women  nearly 
always  took  a  loss  when  offering  these  ac- 
commodations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the 
book  is  its  classism  and  virtual  exclusion  of 


women  of  color. 

In  the  introduction,  Catherine  Prelinger 
intimates  that  Episcopal  women  were  more 
forceful  as  agents  of  social  change  than 
other  women  because  "Privileged  women 
were  not  simply  the  pawns  of  marriage 
contracts;  they  were  dynastic  representa- 
tives prepared  by  custom  and  education  to 
act  as  surrogates  for  their  male  relatives.  In 
their  persons  they  embodied  the  power  of 
the  dynasty." 

She  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  in  contrast, 
"Midwestern,  middle-class  America"  is 
dominated  by  the  nuclear  family  model  con- 
trolled by  men.  It  was  from  that  tradition, 
evident  in  all  "denominations  of  the  Refor- 
mation" and,  later,  Methodists,  that  the  mi- 
sogyny of  the  Fort  Worth  Synod  of  1989 
emerged,  she  says. 

It's  remarkable  to  me  that  Prelinger  could 
confuse  privilege  and  noblesse  oblige  with 
virtue  and  could  show  such  ignorance  about 
other  denominations.  She'd  have  done  well 
to  examine  the  United  Methodist  Women's 
activities,  which  mirror  much  of  the  prayer 
and  outreach  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Women.  Their  current  School  for  Christian 
Mission  excels  beyond  the  work  of  Episco- 
pal women  in  its  wide  dissemination  of 
sophisticated  political  information.  Last  year 
it  focused  on  the  Middle  East  and  global 
solidarity  with  women. 

"Episcopal  Women"  demonstrates  that 
some  manor-bom  women  became  social 
workers  and  apt  critics  of  social  ills,  but  did 
Prelinger  really  imagine  that  working-class 
women  lacked  the  courage  and  indepen- 
dence to  struggle  for  social  change? 

When  mothers  strolled  their  baby  car- 
riages through  the  picket  lines  to  keep  the 
police  and  company  goons  from  attacking 
"Midwestern,  middle-class"  men  who  had 
locked  themselves  into  auto  plants,  one 
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roadblock  is  not  a  bad  image  of  the  church. 
Maybe  there  in  concentrated  numbers  God 
has  gathered  us  to  rend  our  hearts  and  to  give 
us  the  Way  —  not  roadblock-free  but  with 
truth  and  therefore  with  much  more  life.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Carlyle  Gill  is  rector  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  Incarnation,  Washington,  D.C. 
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When  one  of  the  groups  with  which  I 
identify  is  endowed  with  social  power,  its 


tendencies  to  exclusion  are  reflected  in  so- 
cial pathologies  such  as  racism,  sexism, 
classism,  hetero-sexism,  ableism,  jingoism, 
imperialism,  denominationalism.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  reality  of  any  of  these  sins, 
we  instinctively  resort  to  denial. 

Redemption  rests  in  our  relationships 
with  God  and  with  those  whom  we  most  fear 
or  see  as  most  different  from  ourselves  and 
who  thus  most  require  our  forgiveness.  We 
experience  grace  at  its  fullest  when  building 
and  nurturing  relationships  across  social 
barriers. 

Lou  Schoen 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  BOOK/RESOURCE  CENTER 

(Formerly  Seabury  Bookstore) 

New  Arrivals 

•  BCP  Pew  Edition  -  Black  or  Red      SALE  $8.95 

•  The  Passion  Books  (Set  to  Chant)  -  Ormonde  Plater 

•  Gospel  Readings  (NRSV)  -  Church  Hymnal  Corporation 

•  The  Book  of  Gospels  (NRSV)  -  St  Mark's  Press 

•  In  Dialogue  With  Scripture  -  Episcopal  Church  Center 

•  No  Easy  Peace:  Liberating  Anglicanism  -  Ed.  Hey  ward  &  Phillips 

•  Redeeming  the  Time  -  Byron  D.  Stuhlman 

•  She  Who  Is  -  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson 

•  God  For  Us  -  Catherine  LaCugna 
1993  Episcopal  Clerical  Directory!!! 

212-922-5106     212-922-5107     800-334-7626  Fax:212-661-1706 

Automatic  Credit  To  All  Religious  Institutions 
Same  Day  Shipment  Of  All  In-Stock  Items 
Visa/Mastercard/ American  Express  Accepted 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


wonders  where  the  Episcopal  women  were 
and  whose  side  they  were  on. 

A  similar  arrogance  allowed  Prelinger  to 
observe  that  "Significant  minority  constitu- 
encies are  represented  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  including  African-American, 
American  Indian,  Hispanic  and  Asian"  and 
yet  go  on  to  write,  "unfortunately,"  Marjorie 
Farmer's  chapter  on  the  recent  history  of 
Philadelphia's  African- American  women  "is 
the  only  non- Anglo-Saxon  constituency  we 
have  been  able  to  include." 

Pardon  me? 

Have  the  Indian ,  Latino  and  Asian  women 
been  deemed  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
selves? Or  is  it  that  their  stories  would 
undermine  the  thesis  that  upper-class  women 
exemplify  greater  skill,  independence  and 
vision? 

The  Rev.  Florence  Li  Tim  Oi  is  quoted  in 
Farmer's  chapter  saying,  "I,  a  Chinese 
woman,  was  ordained  the  first  Anglican 


woman  priest  and  now,  Barbara  Harris,  a 
black  woman,  is  consecrated  as  the  first 
woman  bishop.  To  me,  this  certainly  has 
great  significance,  since  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion was  predominantly  in  the  hands  of 
the  white  race  in  the  past.  This  evolution 
helps  the  Anglican  Communion  play  an 
increasing  role  as  peacemaker  in  a  multira- 
cial society.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
racial  peacemaking  is  particularly  impor- 
tant as  the  21st  century  is  fast  approaching." 

In  its  design ,  "Episcopal  Women"  fails  to 
contribute  to  the  racial  peacemaking  for 
which  Li  Tim  Oi  looks.  It  perpetuates  the 
classism  and  arrogance  that  threaten  to  make 
the  church  an  institution  whose  function  is 
to  bless  the  hounds.  ^ 

Jeanie  Wylie-Kellermann  is  editor/pub- 
lisher of  The  Witness,  an  Episcopal  journal 
examining  society  in  light  of  faith  and  con- 
science. 


All  New  to  Give  or  Keep 


he  bright  new  logo  -  an  Indian  motif  highlighting  our 
responsibility  for  the  environment  -  and  featured  at  the 

1991  General  Convention  - 
is  now  available  in  a  variety  of 
jewelry,  a  handsome  tote  bag 
and  a  mug... gifts  that  will 
be  treasured... or  as  special 
treats  for  yourself. 

TOTE  BAG 

Bright  golden  yellow  with  the  logo 
in  turquoise  and  sienna.  Sturdy 
canvas,  sewn  to  last,  long  handles, 
handy  outside  pocket.  12"  x  12"  x  5" 
base.  $16.95  plus  postage 

and  handling 

HANDSOME  MUG 

Superior  quality,  12  oz.  cream  color 
mug  with  bright  new  logo  in 
turquoise  and  sienna  is  certain  to  be 
a  conversation  piece  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  mugs  you'll  ever  own 
or  give.  $6.95  P^s  postage 

and  handling 

Attractive  Jewelry  Accessories  for  Men  and  Women 

All  jewelry  features  logo  in  turquoise,  sienna  and  silver  on  burgundy  background. 


CUFF 
LINKS 

$5.50 


Long  wearing  silver  finish 


$4.50 


TIE  TACK 

for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  tack 

$3.50 


WOMEN'S 
ACCENT  PIN 

To  grace  any  jacket, 
blouse,  or  sweater 

$3.00 


Silver  finish  -  wear  with 
men's  shirts  or  ladies'  blouse 


MEN'S  LAPEL  PIN 

Perfect  touch  with 
any  suit  or  jacket 

$3.00 


EARRINGS 

Pierced  □ 
or 

Clip-ons  □ 


Non-allergenic  mountings 


$5.50 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send:   Tote  Bag(s)   Tie  Tack(s)   Women's  Accent  Pin 

 Cuff  links   Tie  Bar(s)   Earrings  (pierced) 

 Men's  Lapel  Pin   Mug(s)   Earrings  (clip-on) 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  plus  postage  and  handling. 
Do  not  send  money. 

Name:  

Address  

City  State  Zip  
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MARKETPLACE  TWO 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  JAMES 
OF  JERUSALEM 
Daily  Intercessory  Prayer 
-EXPECT  MIRACLES" 


±4* 

+T+ 

Send  prayer  requests  to 
Rev.  Martin  L  Bowman 
St  James  Episcopal  Church 
P.O.  Box  605,  Long  Beach,  N  Y.  11561 


Vicarage  by  the  Sea 

Bed  &  Breakfast 

Cozy  and  comfortable 
Peaceful,  ocean  setting 
Freeport  shopping  nearby 


South  Harpsweil,  Maine  •  207-833-5480 


Clip  Art  for  Macintosh 


Church  Office  Clip  Art. 
FREE  brochure:  Meisterdesign 
PO  Box  171,  Naugatuck,  CT  06770 
FAX  203-729-4499 


ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  WALES 
Delightful  fully  furnished 
rental  cottages,  houses, 
etc.  Send  $3.75  for 
brochures  refundable 
upon  booking.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  our 
homeland. 
Pat  &  Peter  Trodd 

Heart  of  England  Cottages.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  878,  Eufaula.  AL  36072 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  without  high 
costs  and  crowds  .  Write  AKAMAI 
6E0&  BREAKFAST,  172  Kuumete 
Place.  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call:  1-800-642- 

5366      PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRA  YER  AND 
LECTIONARY  TEXT  FOR  IBM,  APPLE  II 
AND  MACINTOSH  COMPUTERS 

For  word  processing, 
planning,  and  more 
Software  Sharing  Ministries 

2020  N.  Fremont  St 
Tacoma  WA  98406  206-756-7980 


Church  Si 


igns^ 


From  the 

J.M.  STEWART 

Corporation 

America's  Church  Sign  Company 
800-237-3928 


Dancing  in  The  Garden  of  Light 

Inspired  instrumental  music 
of  celebration  by  contemporary 
American  composer  Michael  Levanios 

Available  on  cassette  from 
Waters  Edge  Recordings,  PO  Box  1448 
Media  PA  19063    $  1 1 00  shipping  included 
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ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAJT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited 
of  England 
SILVERSMITHS  AND 
Eiuw.M«iaW2  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  make  the  highest  quality  Church  SOver  and  Metal 
Work  including  Altar  Crosses.  Chalices.  Cibona.  Vase  ac. 

Custom  made  or  io  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS.  AVAILABLE  FROM 
A.  Edward  Jones  Limited.  St.  OunsUn  Works. 
Petnberton  Street.  Birmingham.  England. 
Incorporating  Blum  A  Wrav  ol  London 
 Tel:  021-236-3293  


jEspanol  Rdpido! 

Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S..  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids .  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  1 25  W.  2nd 
Ave..  Denver.  CO  80223.  Call  1-800422-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


Quality  "Custom"  Cloisonne 
Name  Badges 


Computer  engraved  with  your  name,  &  Church's 
name  (or  only  $3.95  ea.  Minimum  order  of  5  plus 
$2.50  Postage  &  Handling 

Active  Adv.  Ideas 
522.  No.  26th  St..  Louisville,  KY.  40212 
(502)  776-7700 


SEEK  JUSTICE  WITH  INTEGRITY 

FOR  LESBIANS,  GAY  MEN 

&  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

For  information  write  to: 
Integrity.  Inc.      PO.  Box  19561 
Washington,  DC  20036-0561 
Or  phone:  718-720-3054 


SCitcdut  £weSl 

fCrifSIASTICAL  <f  3UMICA  KmLOKMyk^ 

8a/i6a*a  &lacM.tda£.-toLLle.K,  DzAiqnt.* 

P.O.  Ax  792,  SaitA  Onlam,  M  03662 1 508)255-0)82 


Healing  families  with 
Therapy  in  Christ 


THE 
SAINT 
FRANCIS 
ACADEMY 


1-800-423-1342 

A  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


ATT:  Churches,  Schools,  Organizations, 
100%  Profit.  Practically  sells  itself.  Have 
repeat  sales.  Sell  Sunflower  dishcloths  to 
build  your  treasury  or  send  children  to 
camp,  etc.  Sangamon  Mills,  Inc.  Box  467, 
Cohoes,  NY  12047. 


BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOC. 
Provides  money  for  book  grams  to 
parish  libraries  &  clergy.  Send  requests 
stating  whether  personal  or  parish  grant, 
reason  for  request  and  endorsement 
from  your  Bishop  to:  BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
do  The  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Maguire,  224 
Flourtown  Road,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
PA  19462. 


DRESS  UP  THE  MASS 
WITH  THE  YEAR  A  PROPERS: 

Introits;  Alleluia.  Offertory,  Communion  versos  based  on 
present  lectbnary.  Music  Included.  Holy  Eucharist  I  and  II 
still  available.  For  free  sample,  send 
sol-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

EPISCOPAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
30  GLENWOOD  AVENUE 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY  1 2603    91 4-452-271 2 


MOVING?? 


Call  Carla  Rabon 
at  800-749-9333 

Armstrong  Transfer  &  Storage 
Company,  Inc. 


Publish  Your 
Cookbook 


•  Organizations 

•  Families 

•  Churches 

And  Raise  Funds! 


Ca//  for  FREE  Cookbook  Information 

1 -800-445-66210,,  3704 

Cookbooks  by  Morris  Press 

3212  E.  Hwy30  •  P.O.  Box  21 10  »  Kearney,  NE  68848 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbridge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


JESUS  BEADS 

100  Beads  with  Beautiful  Icon  Crucifix. 
Handmade  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer 
Rope,  $7.95  (U.S.).  Send  all  orders  with 
payment  to:  Holy  Rosary  Apostolate, 
27  John  St.  N.  (Dept.  EP),  Zurich, 
Ontario,  Canada  NOM2T0 


HOLLIMAN 

associates 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P.O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(615)  896-0263  (717)  236-0367 


MERCY  CENTER 
RETREATS 

May  31  30-DAY  VAN  BREEMAN 

June  4  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  SOUL 

June  17  MEDITATION  INTENSIVE 

July  4  VAN  BREEMAN  RETREAT 

Aug  22  HOLISTIC  RETREAT 

Aug  29  TRANSPERSONAL  JOURNEY 

Aug  29  PREACHED  RETREAT 


MERCY  CENTER 

2300  Adeline  Dr. 
Burlingame,  CA  94010 
(415)  340-7474 


Mercy  Center 


CUSTOM  MADE 

OOKBOOKS 


A  great  fund  raising  project  for  clubs, 
churches,  families  ■  any  organization. 
Write  for  a  FREE  KIT  BOOK! 


FP^X  PUBLISHING 
VCT^  COMPANY 


Dept.  EL  •  507  Industrial  St. 
Wtrerty,  1A  50677 


VOYAGE  INTO  ENGLAND 

Explore  historical  and  literary  England  on  a  com- 
fortable canal-boat.  Ancient  towns,  lovely 
country  and  famous  sites  are  uniquely 
accessible  from  2.000  miles  of  peaceful 
waterways.  Four  guests  enjoy  the  personal 
attention  of  skipperjiistorian,  (Ph.D.  Harvard) 
$645  weekly,  all  meals  included. 

England  Afloat,  Box  2083E. 
Springfield,  Mas*.  01 101.  Tata  413-562-9296. 


SPREAD  THE  WORD  !! 

The  Hymnal  1982  is  now  available  in 
•  ••  BRAILLE  ••• 

St.  Luk& 's  Vraiftists 

410  grand  Avenue 
<Wauts0an.IL.  60085 
1-708-662-7081 


Episco-Kites 

GrOJfVbout. 
C«"  Zcou*"  Bo"1  We*  Include  string  and  handles. 

t"            Kites  are  ready  to  assemble. 
Deborah  &  Robert  O'Oonnell  4445  N.W.  Queens  Ave.. 
Corvallis.  Oregon  97330  (503)  754-7113  


Explore . . . 

The  Religious  Life 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
AUGUST  14-27, 1993 

•  Study  •  Ministry 


Write: 

Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist 
Box  240,  Mendham,  N.J.  07945 
201-543-4641 


Good  Sound  la  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 


PRO  T^UDIO  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  1 5  YEARS 
80I-272-I8I4 


NEEDLEPOINT  KITS 


Beautiful  hand  painted  designs  Imported  wools,  cut-to- 
measure  canvas  You  stitch  then  we  expertly 
upholster  We  restore  existing  needlepoint 


Siuine  Designs  £tb. 

SUITE  B  BOX  47583 
INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46247 
I317J  783-1958 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
Lapel  Pins  ♦  Medallions  *  Charms 
Call  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  515-573-8265 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  1 1  th  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA   5050 1 


ENGLAND  Sell-calering  flats  and  cot- 
Y0UR  WAY      tages  in  England  and  Scot- 

/jifiix     'an(^  ^en' 'ne wee'< or 

~       longer.  Hundreds  of  choices, 
.  London  and  throughout  the 
country  All  arrangements 
made— plane,  car,  train  Catalogue  $3.00' 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P  O  Box  707  Wayne,  PA  19087.  (215)  6B7-8933. 


SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpils  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
 (505)525-0416 


Society  of  Mary 

An  Anglican 
Devotional  Society 

For  Information  Writes 
Wallace  H.  Spaulding 
1206  Buchanan  Street 
McLean.  VA  22101 


FAX  YOUR  AD 

Day  or  Night  to  Episcopal  Life 

MARKETPLACE  TWO 
1-215-564-6336 
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Resurrection 

continued  from  page  1 

to  see  them  die.  We  are  afraid  to  be 
around  ill  or  dying  people  because 
we  are  afraid  death  may  be  catch- 
ing, like  flu. 

When  a  hospital  patient  starts  to 
die,  all  the  loudspeakers  go  on,  with 
"Code  Blue!  Code  Blue!"  and  the 
patient  is  rushed  out  of  the  hospital 
room  and  into  the  intensive-care 
unit,  put  into  a  respirator,  taken 
away  from  the  comfort  of  family 
and  friends,  so  that  death — not  life 
—  can  be  prolonged.  Not  every- 
body knows  that  "No  Code"  can  be 
put  into  a  chart,  so  that  the  patient 
will  be  allowed  to  die  naturally, 
being  held,  touched,  by  those  who 
care. 

The  hospice  movement,  too,  con- 
tradicts the  litigiously  minded  world's  de- 
termination to  keep  the  body  alive,  long  past 
the  time  of  death.  The  patient  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  home,  is  given  enough  medication 
to  keep  comfortable,  and  helped  to  move 
with  as  much  dignity  as  possible  into  death. 

To  contemplate  death  at  Easter  time  is 
not  morbid,  for  we  cannot  move  to  our 
resurrection  bodies  except  through  the  gate- 
way of  death.  And  what  that  resurrection 
body  is  going  to  be  we  do  not  know. 

Most  of  us  have  moved  beyond  the  old 
belief  that  at  the  last  trump  our  bodies  will 
rise  out  of  their  graves,  our  bones,  flesh, 
blood,  veins,  exacdy  as  they  were  put  into 
the  ground,  and  Christians  cannot  be  cre- 
mated because  God  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  anything  with  ashes. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  story  in  the 
newspaper  about  a  woman  suing  a  hospital 
because  her  husband '  s  gall  bladder  had  been 
discarded  after  being  removed,  and  he  could 


not  rise  again  at  the  last  day  without  his  gall 
bladder!  My  grandfather  would  be  mightily 
displeased  to  rise  in  his  101 -year-old  body! 

It  is  made  very  clear  in  Scripture  that 
Jesus'  resurrection  body  was  different  from 
the  body  that  had  been  crucified.  Mary  of 
Magdala,  to  whom  he  appeared  first,  thought 
he  was  the  gardener,  and  did  not  recognize 
him  until  he  called  her  by  name.  The  men  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  did  not  know  to  whom 
they  were  talking  until  he  broke  bread  with 
them.  Evidently  he  did  not  show  his  wounds, 
or  they  would  have  known  him. 

Even  after  the  disciples  had  seen  their 
risen  Lord,  when  they  were  fishing  and  saw 
him  on  the  beach,  they  thought  he  was  a 
ghost.  How  strange  it  all  was!  And  yet  they 
knew  it  was  Jesus! 

Easter  affirms  that  we  will  know,  too, 
know  in  the  marvelous,  scriptural  way  of 
knowing  which  is  beyond  our  ordinary,  sen- 
sory, limited  way  of  knowing.  We  will  at 
last  know  as  we  are  known.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  believed  that  our  resurrection  bodies 
will  be  our  pre-Fall  bodies,  what  we  were 
really  meant  to  be,  and  that  is  a  wondrous 
icon  for  me,  though  I  can  not  visualize  it 
but,  only  in  some  strange  and  deep  sense, 
know  it 


April  8 

William  Augustus  Muhlenberg 
Priest 

William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1796,  was  a  bold  innovator. 
For  20  years,  he  ran  a  boys'  school  in  Hush- 
ing, N.Y.,  where  his  use  of  music,  color  and 
flowers  in  services  became  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  many  graduates  who  served  the 
church. 

In  1846,  he  founded  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  New  York,  where  he 
established  such  then-unheard-of  missions 
as  a  parish  school,  a  parish  unemployment 
fund  and  trips  to  the  country  for  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Anne  Ayres  founded  the  Sisterhood  of 
the  Holy  Communion  there  and  in  1857,  she 
and  Muhlenberg  established  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

The  last  project  before  his  death  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  create  a  Christian 
city,  St.  Johnland,  on  Long  Island.  Although 
this  experiment  in  Christian  social  living 
fizzled,  several  of  Muhlenberg' s  philanthro- 
pies are  still  going  strong. 

April  U 

George  Augustus  Selwyn 
Bishop 

When  George  Augustus  Selwyn  was  on 
his  way  from  England  to  New  Zealand  in 
1841 ,  he  spent  his  time  at  sea  mastering  the 


Maori  language.  By  the  time  he  arrived  as 
the  first  bishop  of  New  Zealand,  he  knew 
enough  of  the  language  to  preach  in  it. 

In  the  tragic  10-year  war  between  the 
English  and  the  Maoris,  he  managed  to 
remain  friendly  with  both  sides  and  minister 
to  both. 

After  the  first  Lambeth  Conference  in 
1867,  he  was  asked  to  return  to  his  native 
land  as  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  After  his 
death,  in  1878,  his  grave  at  Lichfield  be- 
came the  focus  of  pilgrimages  by  the  Maoris. 

April  19 
Alphege 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Alphege  became  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1005,  at  the  height  of  the  second 
Viking  invasion  of  England.  Six  years  later, 
he  was  captured  by  Danish  marauders,  who 
demanded  a  heavy  ransom  for  him. 

He  refused  to  let  his  burdened  people 
collect  any  personal  ransom,  which  infuri- 
ated the  Danes  so  much  they  "boned"  him  to 
death  in  what  is  now  Greenwich,  near 
Blackheath,  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says  the 
Danes  "were  much  drunken ...  and  took  the 
Bishop,  and  led  him  to  their  hustings,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Saturday  after  Easter ...  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  bones  and  homsof  oxen." 

Information  taken  from  "Lesser  Feasts 
and  Fasts. " 


Easter  is  beyond  our  finite  mind's  efforts 
to  prove.  It  can  only  be  affirmed,  with  faith 
and  joy.  What  we  know  is  that  God  is  love, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  love  to  create  and 
then  abandon  or  annihilate.  No!  God  loves 
us,  and  will  love  us  through  the  gates  of 
death  and  into  the  wonder  of  the  resurrection 
life. 

My  icon  of  Easter  is  a  memory  that  goes 
a  long  way  back  to  the  dawn  which  followed 
my  maternal  grandmother's  death.  We  were 
staying  with  her  at  her  beach  house  and  her 
death,  while  unexpected,  was  quick  and 
took  her  easily.  When  the  stars  began  to  dim, 
my  mother  and  I  put  on  bathing  suits  and 
walked  across  the  beach,  cool  and  white  as 
the  sky  lightened,  and  walked  into  the  ocean 
and  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sunrises  I 
have  ever  seen.  Christ  is  risen!  As  we  held 
hands  and  splashed  into  the  cool  water  we 


knew  that. 

Can  a  sunrise  become  an  idol?  I  suppose 
that  is  as  pure  an  icon  as  I  know.  But  yes, 
even  a  sunrise  can  become  an  idol  if  it  takes 
away  our  understanding  that  God  is  the 
Maker  of  all,  even  death,  and  that  resurrec- 
tion belongs  to  God. 

Christ  has  died.  Christ  is  risen.  Christ 
will  come  again. 

At  Easter  time  it  is  our  joy  to  cry  out, 

Christ  is  risen  indeed! 

Alleluia!  ■ 


Madeleine  L'Engle, 
an  Episcopalian,  is  a 
writer  of  adult  and 
children's  literature,  in- 
cluding "A  Wrinkle  in 
Time"  and  "A  Circle  of 
Quiet. " 


GET  A  GRIP! 


.cm 


EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FROM 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 


i  EPISCOPAL!  GUIDE 
TO  STUDYING  THE  BIBLE 


DTSC0PA1  OT-ICH  CEKTTJ 


In  Dialogue  With  Scripture 


GLOBAL 
EDUCATION 
MISSION 


A  'hands-on'  guide  to  Bible  study  for  Episcopalians,  using 
meditations,  articles,  and  reviews  of  Bible  study  resources  to 
outline  many  different  scriptural  study  approaches.  This  revised, 
greatly  expanded  third  edition  has  more  children-  and  youth- 
oriented  material  as  well  as  information  about  Bible  resources 
that  are  available  in  Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean. 
Computer  diskette  versions  also  available. 
56-9201  (Book)  $5.00 

49- 1 02F  (5 diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
49- 1 02T  (3  72"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 


Anglican  Communion  Map 

The  worldwide  Anglican  Communion  at  your 
fingertips;  updated,  full-color,  Robinson- 
projection  map  includes  recent  and  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Communion.  Order 
one  for  every  Sunday  School  classroom. 
51 -8862  $1.00 


Global  Education  for  Mission  [GEM] 

Seize  the  day!  Design  education  events  and  discussion 
groups  for  ANY  current  issue  in  our  fast-paced,  troubled 
world.  Help  adult  or  youth  groups  analyze  global  events, 
reflect  theologically,  and  plan  for  action.  Computer 
diskette  versions  also  available. 
66-901 4  (Book)  $3.00 

49- 1 0 1 F  (5 Va"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 
49-101T  (3V2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send  (specify  quantity):  Anglican  Communicn  Map: 

 (#51-8862) 

In  Dialogue  With  Scripture:  Global  Education  for  Mission  (GEM) 

 Book  (#56-920 1 )   Book  (#66-901 4) 

 5V4"  diskette  (#49-102F)   SW  diskette  (#49-101 F) 

 3V2"  diskette  (#49-102T)   3V2"  diskette  (#49-101T) 

Important:  Please  do  not  send  payment  with  this  order!  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  at  a  later 
date,  including  postage  and  handling. 

Name  ■ 


Address . 
City  


State . 


Zip. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS/RATES     |  camps 


announcements  •  architects  •  bed  and 
breakfast  •  books/  periodicals  •  camps/ 
conferences  •  church  furnishings  • 
computers/software  •  education  •  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  employment 
sought  •  estate  planning  •  exchange/ 
free  •  fund  raising  ventures  •  merchan- 
dise for  sale  •  milestones:  anniversaries, 
births,  deaths  retirements,  in  mem- 
orium  •  movers  •  personals  •  retirement 
living  •  travel/  vacation  •  vestments  • 
vocations  •  volunteers  •  etc. 

1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)  9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)  8.00  per  line 
12  times  (consecutive)  7.00  per  line 

Pre-payment  required  for  publication. 
$40  minimum  charge. 

Set  solid.  Based  on  40  characters  per  line, 
including  punctuation  and  spaces  between 
words.  Keyed  advertisements,  add  three 
words  (for  box  number).  Ads  are  free  to 
congregations/individuals  offering  to 
exchange  or  give  away  merchandise.  Copy, 
payment  and  written  confirmation  for 
classified  ads  must  be  received  by  the  first  of 
the  month,  one  month  prior  to  publication. 
Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  Episcopal  Life, 
Suite  1200, 1201  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107-4101  or  call  215-564-2010. 
Episcopal  Life  box  number  at  $10.00  each 
insertion.  Display  ad  discounts  not  applicable. 
Ads  accepted  at  editor's  discretion. 


CAMP  ARROWHEAD  on  Rehoboth  Bay, 
Lewes,  Delaware.  Est:  1954.  An  Episcopal, 
sleep-over,  summer  camp  serving  boys  & 
girls  in  grades  3  to  10. 1  and  2  week  sessions 
featuri  ng  a  great  staff  i  n  a  loving  dece  ntralized 
environment,  including:  swimming,  canoeing, 
sailing,  windsurfing,  archery,  nature  study, 
campcraft,  hiking,  sports,  craftshop,  hayrides, 
trips,  overnights,  great  food  ...  much  more!!! 
Call  orwriteforbrochure:  302-945-0610.  RD 
#2,  Box  161,  Lewes,  DE  19958.  Just  2  hrs 
from  South  Jersey  or  15  min.  from  the  ferry  in 
Lewes. 


church  furnishings 


TRADITIONAL  GOTHICchapel  chairs.  Officiant 
chairs  for  modem  churches.  Custom  crosses, 
altars,  hymn  boards,  furniture,  cabinets. 
Oldcraft  Woodworkers,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 
800-662-4466  or  615-598-0208. 


computer  software 


books/periodicals 


ANGLICAN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  (out-of- 
print)  bought  and  sold.  Catalog,  $1.  The 
Anglican  Bibliopole,  858  Church  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  518-587-7470. 

ATTENTION  COOKBOOK  COLLECTORS! 

Flavors  of  the  Blue  Ridge  has  wonderful 
recipes  with  lovely  art.  Money  goes  to  relieve 
hunger  and  poverty  in  this  mountain  region. 
Send  $12.  to  Watauga  HungerCoalition,  P.O. 
Box  70  DTS,  Boone,  NC  28607. 

1940  HYMNALS  WANTED,  Standard 
Harmony  editions  only  with  the  1976 
supplement.  Will  pay  shipping  costs.  Contact: 
The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  61 
Poplar  St.,  Newport,  Rl  02840.  401-848- 
2561. 

82  LITTLE  KNOWN  HOME  SAVERS.  Several 
return  purchase  gift  300%,  guaranteed.  Full 
savings  could  net,  1,100%.  Free  details  SASE. 
Fr.  Lee  M.  Schlothauer,  504  Granite,  Gillette, 
WY  82716. 


COMPUTER  RESOURCES  MS  DOS  BCP,  LFF, 
Occasional  Services  &  more.  Import  to  your 
word  processor.  Indexed  for  quick  retrieval. 
TSH  Electronic  Publishing,  2462  Webb  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  10468-4802. 

INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  2020  N.  Fremont 
St.,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  206-756-7980. 


employment  opportunities 


ASSOCIATE  RECTOR.  Large,  vibrant  and 
growing  congregation  in  San  Diego  looking 
for  priest  to  develop  Christian  Education 
programs  for  people  of  all  ages.  Also  to  direct 
New  Member  Assimilation  Program.  Mail/ 
FAX  application/resume  to:  The  Rev.  Edward 
L.  Mullins,  Saint  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
Church,  16275  Pomerado  Rd.,  Poway,  CA 
92064.  619-487-2159,  FAX  487-2324. 

RESIDENT  PRIEST  —  Celebrate  daily 
Eucharist  for  religious  community  in  exchange 
for  housing  on  the  premises.  Contact:  The 
Rev.  Mother  Superior,  Community  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Box  240,  Mendham,  NJ  07945. 
201-543-4641. 

RESIDENTIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  1993-94. 

Ideal  for  person(s)  who  enjoys  teenagers. 
Requires  late-night  supervision. 
Compensation  includes  apartment  and 
utilities  (year-round),  meals,  small  stipend. 
Call  or  send  letter  of  introduction  and  resume 
to  Headmaster,  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School,  290Quintard  Road,  St.  Andrews,  TN 
37372-4000;  615-598-5651. 


OBITUARIES 


William  P.  Rogers 

PITTSBURGH 

William  Paul  Rogers,  65,  a  lay  leader  in 
the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  died  in  February 
during  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 

While  on  his  eighth  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Terence  Kelshaw 
of  the  Diocese  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  became 
ill  with  the  flu.  He  developed  pneumonia 
and  died  of  congestive  heart  failure. 

A  managing  partner  of  Continental  Sales 
and  Engineering  Co.,  he  was  a  deputy  to 
General  Convention  in  1991  and  was  to 
serve  again  in  1994. 

Millicent  Fenwick 

BERNARDSVIULE,  NJ. 

The  late  U.S.  Rep.  Millicent  Fenwick,  R- 
N.J .,  the  inspiration  for  Doonesbury  cartoon 
character  Lacey  Davenport,  died  in  Septem- 


ber at  age  82.  She  was  a  pipe-smoking 
former  model  and  magazine  editor.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  St.  Bernard's  Episcopal 
Church,  Bemardsville,  which  her  family 
helped  build  a  century  ago. 

other  deaths 

Alfred  Thomas  Airth,  86,  of  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  longtime  chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Florida. 

Sarah  Briggs,  69,  of  Roswell,  N.M., 
served  on  several  commissions  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  the  Rio  Grande  and  was  diocesan 
representative  to  Partners  in  Mission. 

The  Rev.  Jane  Kottmeier,  43,  of 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  served  St.  Jude's  Episco- 
pal Church  as  intern,  deacon  and  priest 

Freda  Shahan,  83,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  was 
an  active  volunteer  throughout  the  Diocese 
of  Kansas,  and  pastpresidentof  the  Women's 
Auxiliary,  now  Episcopal  Church  Women. 

The  Rev.  Russell  Willoughby,  37,  dea- 
con and  minister  to  persons  with  AIDS. 


employment  opportunities    (travel/ vacation 


PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS. 

Contact:  Michael  Cain,  Institute  for 
Professional  Youth  Ministry,  1017  E. 
Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL  32801.  407-423- 
3567. 


exchange 


GIVE  AWAY  —  Ceramic  Second  Station  of 
the  Cross  —  30+  years  old  —  20"x22"  from 
St.  Philip  Neri  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Badly  chipped.  Needs  restoration.  Write  to: 
Marie  Musnick,  25  Haverstraw  Rd.,  Suffern, 
NY  10901. 


for  sale 


EPISCOTOTES,  hand  quilted  100%  cotton, 
fully  lined,  12"xl2"  Episcopal  Shield  front 
with  5"  base.  Allow  3  Mos.  delivery.  $18.99 
assembled  or  $11.99  in  kit-form,  requiring 
some  assembly.  S/H  $1.98.  St.  Matthew's 
E.C.W.,  5240  Talmadge  Rd.,  Toledo,  OH 
43623. 

YOUR  EGGCELLENCY  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs 
as  ornaments  and  now  as  unique  pins.  Color 
Brochure.  Kathy  Rouleau,  Box  6149  Rutland, 
VT  05702.  802-747-4423. 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  in  full  colon  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
521.95.  including  gift  box  It 
mailing.  Brochure. 

QHHUIRCIHI  THIS 

Box  1445,  Tryon.  NC  28782  (803)  457-4613 


fund  raising  opportunities 


LIVE  MAINE  LOBSTERS  make  a  great 
fundraiser.  We  successfully  supply  a  number 
of  Episcopal  churches  now.  References 
available  on  request.  Please  call  us  fordetails 
—  800-521-5204.  William  Atwood  Lobster 
Company,  Spruce  Head  Island,  ME  04859. 

RAISE  FUNDS,  SAVE  10-50%  on  America's 
#1  OTC  medicines  by  mail.  Free  details. 
Nashville  Showcase  Associates,  Box  3222, 
Brentwood,  TN  37024. 

RAISE  $$$  SAVING  THE  EARTH.  Official 
Earth  Day  Cleaner  kits.  Used  by  NASA. 
Registered  with  Epis.  Environ.  Stewardship 
Network.  Call  Terrie  at  800-848-1992. 


Personalized  Fundraising 

COOKBOOKS 

■  Easy     ■  Fun 

41 

■  Fast  Fundraiser! 

Please  write  for  details: 

Seneca  Publishing  House 

6241  Blue  Ridge  Blvd  .  Raytown.  MO  64133 

personals 


YOUR  LIVING  WILL.  Two  versions. 
Personalized  on  request.  Send  $10  and  SASE 
to  Father  Kennedy,  244  Westview  Terrace, 
Arlington,  TX  76013. 


retreats 


RETREAT  FOR  RECOVERING  CLERGY  May 

4-6  at  Fatima  Center,  Notre  Dame,  IN.  RACA: 
Recovering  Alcoholic  Clergy  Assn.  Mutual 
self-help,  fellowship  &  pastoral  concern  for 
Episcopal  clergy  &  seminarians.  Contact  Bob 
T.,  registrar  at  515-424-1300. 


travel/vacation 


APPALACHIAN  VALLEY  BICYCLE  TOURING. 

Inn-to-lnn  orfamily  camping  tours  on  the  C&O 
Canal,  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  Holland. 
Free  brochure.  410-837^8068. 


Expand  Your  Horizons  — 
Study  in  England  or  Scotland 

Join  the  University  of  Texas  Studies  on  Tour 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Native  lecturers  and  field  trips  will  help  you 
experience  the  life,  history,  architecture,  heri- 
tage and  culture  of  Great  Britain. 
At  Cambridge,  July  1 1  -24,  live  at  Clare  Col- 
lege and  choose  from  these  courses: 

•  Churchill  Years 

•  British  Secret  Services  in  World 
War  II 

•  Golden  Age  of  the  English  Country 
House 

•  Glory  and  Grief  of  the  Middle  Ages 

•  Face  of  England:  Homes,  Towns, 
and  Villages 

In  Scotland,  July  31 -Aug.  8,  live  near  Ed- 
inburgh Castle.  Lectures  in  Edinburgh  and 
field  trips  to  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  re- 
veal the  romance  of  this  colorful  country. 
Call  (800)  882-8784  or  write: 
Studies  on  Tour,  Department  EL 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
P.O.  Box  7879 
Austin,  TX  78713-7879 


CRUISES:  Caribbean,  Mexico,  Alaska,  from 

$399.  England,  Scotland  Wales  $969  less 

10%  Seniors.  Cancun  $238.  Costa  Rica  $399 

Hawaii  $612.  Tours  incl.  air,  hotels.  Christian^ 

Travel  at  800-766-3297. 

.  

TREASURES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE:  A 

Pilgrimage.  September,  1993.  The  Painted 
Monasteries  of  Romania,  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  (Poland),  the  famed  Rila 
monastery  (Bulgaria),  Bucharest,  Budapest, 
Warsaw.  Experienced  leadership,  moderate 
cost.  Write  Tour  Host  Rev.  Bede  Thomas 
Mudge  OHC,  Holy  Cross  Monastery,  Box  99, 
West  Park,  NY  12493  or  call  (collect)  Lois 
Shultz,  Highways  &  Byways  Tours  at  314- 
875-8792. 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING   RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church,  82  Prospect  St. ,  White 
Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 

THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DIVINE 
COMPASSION  is  a  traditional  religious  order 
in  the  Franciscan  spirit.  Inquiries:  For  those 
who  seek  the  life  of  a  friar  to  Brother  John- 
Charles,  F.O.D.C,  P.O.  Box  317,  Monmouth, 
IL  61462-0317.  For  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  be  Tertiaries  or  Associates  to  The 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Divine  Compassion, 
P.O.  Box  6054,  Rock  Island,  IL  61204. 


volunteers 


MEDICAL  TEAM  FOR  SOMALIA.  Doctors 
and  nurses  with  previous  overseas 
experience  under  hardship  conditions 
required  for  an  ecumenical  team  for 
future  service  in  Somalia.  Expected  service: 
doctors,  three  months;  nurses;  six  months. 
Travel  costs  and  small  stipend.  Contact 
Melba  Larson,  Volunteers  for  Mission, 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  815  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10017. 
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Church  Calenda 


April 

#  4  Passion  Sunday 
+  8  Maundy  Thursday 
+  9  Good  Friday 

11  EASTER  DAY 

15-  18  Parish  Impact  Conference,  A  Worship- 
ing People,  Evergreen  Conference  Center,  Ev- 
ergreen, Colo.  Cost:  $375.  Contact:  Evergreen 
Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen  Pkwy., 
Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439;  303-674- 
9744. 

16-  18  Healing  in  the  Landscape  of  Prayer, 
Holy  Cross  Monastery,  West  Park,  N.Y.  Con- 
tact: Andrew  Colquhoun,  OHC,  Guesthouse, 
Holy  Cross  Monastery,  P.O.  Box  99,  West 
Park,  N.Y.  12493;  914-384-6660,  or  fax  914- 
384-6031. 

16-18  Women-Church:  Weavers  of  Change 
Conference,  Civic  Center,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
Cost:  $125-150.  Contact:  The  U.S.  Women- 
Church  Conference,  P.O.  Box  1025,  Melrose, 
Mass.  02176;  617-662-2102. 

17  Claiming  Our  Shadow:  A  Myers-Briggs 
Workshop  Exploring  Our  Neglected  Side, 
Center  for  Christian  Spirituality,  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.Y..  Cost: 
$25.  For  further  information,  call  the  Center  at 
212-675-1524. 

22  Desert  Mothers  &  Fathers,  DeKoven  Cen- 
ter, Racine,  Wis.  Cost:  $40.  Contact:  DeKoven 
Center,  600  21st  St.,  Racine,  Wis.  53403-2795; 
414-633-6401. 

22- 24  United  Episcopal  Charities  Conference, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Contact:  Beth  Seberger,  Episcopal 
Z  xial  Services  of  Greater  Kansas  City  at  816- 
5  jl-8920;  or  Paula  MacLean,  P.O.  Box  30162, 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Fla.  33420,  or  call  407- 
6244)546. 

23-  25  Worship  &  the  Arts,  "Crossed  Cul- 
tures, A  National  Symposium,"  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Contact:  Herman  Luben,  NCC  Com- 
munication &  Discipleship  Unit,  21  Gregory 
Lane,  Loudonville,  N.Y.  12211;  518-462-5418. 

+  26  St  Mark 

26-28  Church  &  City  Conference,  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Cost: 
$200.  Contact:  Robert  V.  Taylor,  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,  137  N.  Division  St., 
Peekskill,N.Y.10566;914-737-6312orfax914- 
737-1752. 

29-May  1  National  Episcopal  Coalition  on 
Alcohol  &  Drugs  Annual  Gathering,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Contact:  Virginia  King,  NECAD, 
876  Market  Way,  Clarkson,  Ga.  30021;  404- 
292-2610. 

29-May  1  Sacred  Trusts  VI  Conference  on 
Stewardship  &  Preservation  of  Older  Reli- 
gious Properties,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Con- 
tact: Partners  for  Sacred  Places,  1616  Walnut 
St.,  Suite  2310,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103;  215- 
546-1288. 

29-May  12  Pilgrimage  for  the  Deaf  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Cost;  $2,2%.  Contact: 


Velma  Wright,  P.O.  Box  270218,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn.  06107. 

May 

#  1  St.  Philip  and  St  James 


2-5  Called  to  Make  Justice:  Religious  Com- 
munities Working  Against  Sexual  &  Domes- 
tic Violence,  Clarion/QualitylnnOHare,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Cost:  $190;  $75  commuters  fee  per 
day.  Contort :The  Rev.  Joe  Leonard,  243  Lenoir 
Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa.  19097-3908;  215-688-0629. 

4  Global  Population:  Facing  Problems  of  the 
Environment  Justly,  A  Public  Forum,  Center 
for  Theology  &  the  Natural  Sciences,  Berke- 


ley, Calif.  Contact:  CTNS,  2400  Ridge  Rd., 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94709;  510-848-8152. 

7-9  Religious  for  Christian  Unity:  Kindling 
the  Ecumenical  Vision,  Conference  for  Men  & 
Women  in  Religious  Orders,  Archbishop 
Cousins  Catholic  Center,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Contact:  Mother  Suzanne  Elizabeth  CSJB,  P.O. 
Box  240,  Mendham,  N.J.;  201-543-4641. 


©sources 

Tiiis  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

Living  Promises.  A  one-hour  video 
with  study  guide  for  six  workshop 
segments  on  living  out  the  baptis- 
mal covenant,  designed  for  adult  or 
older  youth  audiences  and  based 
on  actual  life  experiences.  Cost: 
$29.95,  includes  study  guide  and 
postage,  from  Diocesan  Christian 
Education  Office,  1325  Monterey 
Road,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 
91030.  Make  checks  out  to  Dio- 
cese of  Los  Angeles. 

150  More  Stories  for  Preachers 
and  Teachers.  This  94-page  book 
by  Jack  McArdle  offers  not  just  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes  but  hints  about 
how  to  use  them  to  communicate 


Jesus'  message.  A  thematic  index  allows 
readers  to  locate  stories  by  topic.  Cosf:  $7.95 
from  Twenty-Third  Publications,  P.O.  Box  180, 
Mystic,  Conn.  06355;  800-321-0411. 
McArdle's  original  book,  "150  Stories  for 
Preachers  and  Teachers,"  is  also  available. 

Youth  Ministries  in  the  Age  of  AIDS.  Collec- 
tion of  resources  for  use  with  young  people, 
advisers  and  families  edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Gene  Robinson.  Cosf;  $10  from  Youth  Minis- 
tries Office,  Episcopal  Church  Center,  815 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Hear  Their  Cries:  Religious  Responses 
to  Child  Abuse.  A  45-minute  educa- 
tional video  documentary  on  the  role  of 
clergy  and  lay  leaders  in  preventing  child 
abuse.  Comes  with  24-page  study  guide  and 
25  awareness  brochures.  Cost:  $129  from 
the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual  and 
Domestic  Violence,  1914  N.  34th  St.,  Suite 
105,  Seattle,  Wash.  98103;  206-634-1903. 

Peter  Rock:  A  Drama  of  Faith.  1993  vacation 
Bible  school  resource  presents  innovative  ways 


to  stage  scenes  from  Peter's  life  and  Jesus' 
call  to  discipleship.  Resource  includes  craft 
kits,  audio  cassettes  and  instructions  of  role 
playing,  singing,  dancing,  games.  Special 
leader's  guide  from  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  available  for  Episcopa- 
lians' use.  Cost:  $19.95  for  the  sampler  kit 
(item  #758475)  and  the  leader's  guide 
(#77764X)  from  Cokesbury,  800-672-1789. 

Addiction,  Grace  and  Healing:  Images  for 
Healing.  This  24-page,  8-by-ll 
paperback  from  the  National 
Episcopal  Coalition  on 
Alcohol  and  Drugs  in 
conjunction  with  three 
other  denominations  of- 
fers 16  articles  and  lists 
of  resources,  hymns, 
prayers  of  the  people  and 
a  bulletin  cover.  Articles 
cover  how  to  develop  an  ad- 
diction team  ministry,  how  to  do 
an  intervention,  a  description  of  the  func- 
tional alcoholic,  sermonthemes,  achildren's 
sermon  and  background  materials  forall  age 
groups.  Cosf;  $3  (Order  34-14-2100)  from 
Augsburg  Fortress,  426  S.  Fifth  St.,  Box 
1209,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440;  800-328- 
4648. 


Women's  Schools 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27603 
9193394100 


Education  Guide 

Episcopal  Life  reserves  this  section  for  qualified  institutions  of  learning. 

To  list  your  school,  contact:  Advertising  Manager,  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1200,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
or  phone  (215)  564-2010  or  FAX  (215)  564-6334. 


Coeducational  School 


Bovs'  School 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

College  preparatory 
curriculum 

Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

Strong  religious  life 

Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

Daily  work  program 

500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

Box  E 

Arden,  NC.  28704 
(704)  684-6232 


Virginia  Episcopal  School 

VES  is  a  college  preparatory,  coeducational, 
independent  boarding  and  day  school  for 
students  in  grades  9-12.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1916  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Carter  Jett  who 
later  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Southwestern  Virginia.  The  school's  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  young  men  and  young 
women  with  the  opportunity  for  intellectual, 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  development  in  a  small,  stable  and  caring  environment. 

For  a  complementary  copy  of  our  video  or  viewbook,  please  contact  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  408,  Lynchburg,  Virginia  24505,  804-384-6221. 

VES  admits  students  without  regard  to  gender,  ethnic  origin,  race,  or  religious  affiliation. 


Do  a  friend 


a  favor . . . 


Give  a  subscription  to  EPISCOPAL  LlFE 

□  1  YEAR  $6  □  2  YEARS  $11 

MAiL  COUPON  WITH  PAYMENT  TODAY  TO: 

Episcopal  Life  -  Department  9050                  Add  57  ^  f°r  fard«n 
Washington.  DC  20061-9050 
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Helping  day-care  center 
gives  start-up  parish 
its  reason  for  being 


By  James  Palmer  and  Jopi  S.  White  

BLAIRSVILLE,  GA. 

I  t  seemed  simple  enough. 

A  small  group  of  people 
I  decided  they  wanted  to  establish 
an  Episcopal  mission  in  their  small 
town.  For  a  sponsor,  they  approached  the 
Rev.  Julian  Lachicotte,  rector  of  Grace 
Calvary  Church  in  Clarkesville,  about  30 
miles  away  over  the  twisting  mountain 
roads  of  northeast  Georgia. 

"What's  your  mission?"  asked  the 
rector.  They  told  him  they  hadn't  thought 
about  it  beyond  the  obvious:  to  start  an 
Episcopal  church  and  serve  parishioners 
in  a  new  location. 

Lachicotte,  in  what  the  new  parishio- 
ners were  soon  to  learn  was  his  typical 
style,  said,  "To  start  a  mission,  you  need  a 
real  mission.  When  you  have  one,  come 
back  and  we'll  talk." 

That  was  in  1985.  And  to  the  casual 
observer,  this  rural,  aided  parish  hasn't 
progressed  far  in  the  traditional  sense.  It 
still  doesn't  have  a  church  building  or  a 
full-time  priest.  The  membership  hovers 
around  40  families.  Services  are  held  in  a 
meeting  room  of  a  local  college. 

But  the  Mountain  Learning  and 
Childcare  Center  has  given  the  parish  its 
identity  and  a  focus  on  children  for  the 
last  seven  years.  Now,  as  St.  Clare's 
Episcopal  Church  turns  over  the  center  to 
the  community,  it  seeks  a  new  mission. 

The  Rev.  Woody  Bartlett,  director  of 
the  Episcopal  Charity  Foundation  in 
Atlanta,  said  St.  Clare's  has  given  new 
meaning  to  the  whole  concept  of  a  start- 
up church. 

"They  have  been  about  mission  from 
the  beginning,  instead  of  the  usual  way  it 
goes  where  a  mission  starts  and  eventu- 
ally finds  an  outreach  project,"  he  said. 

"Churches  need  to  get  involved  in  stuff 
that  stirs  their  grits,"  said  Dick  Bell, 
president  of  the  center's  board  of  directors 
and  a  member  of  St  Clare's. 
"This  definitely  did  that  for  us." 

The  center,  the  only  licensed 
day-care  center  in  Union 
County,  was  formerly  in  a 
crowded,  double-wide  trailer  on 
the  grounds  of  the  local  hospital. 
But  on  Feb.  7  the  tiny  parish 
dedicated  a  7,800-square-foot, 
gleaming  new  building  for  the 
center.  It  is  filled  with  state-of- 
the-art  child-care  equipment, 
ready  to  house  almost  four  times 
the  36  children  the  old  trailer 
could  handle. 

Right,  Jennifer  Gilbert  works 
with  toddlers.  Far  right, 
"Miss  Cynthia's  class." 
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The  building  shows  how  far  the  center 
has  come  in  seven  years  ago.  Then,  it  was 
about  to  close;  the  hospital  that  ran  it  was 
losing  money. 

Three  St.  Clare's  members  attended  a 
community  meeting  held  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  center.  They  then  asked  other 
members  if  they'd  be  willing  to  work  with 
the  community  and  take  this  on  as  their 
mission. 

"We  decided  to  put  up  $100.  That's  not 
much  but  it  was  a  very  scary  thing  to  step 
out,"  said  Jennifer  Cordier. 

Cordier,  a  member  of  St. 
Clare's  with  day-care  experi- 
ence, was  put  in  charge  of  the 
project.  The  center  closed  for  a 
week  and  reopened  with  three 
staff  members,  seven  children 
and  no  money.  Members  of  St. 
Clare's  served  on  its  board. 

"I  was  having  nightmares,"  Cordier 
said.  "That's  when  Father  Lachicotte  came 
to  my  house.  He  had  this  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  check  for  $2,000  from  one  of  his 
Grace  Calvary  parishioners.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  my  growth  in  faith.  Within 
six  months  we  were  almost  full." 


parish 


St.  Clare's 
Blairsville, 
Georgia 


Above,  Dick  Bell,  president 
of  the  Mountain  Learning 
and  Childcare  Center, 
outside  the  new  facility. 
Below,  youngsters  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 
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ut  that  wasn't  enough.  Cordier  — 
and  St.  Clare's  —  wanted  to  serve  more 
children  in  Union  County,  which  ranks  in 
the  bottom  15  percent  of  the  state  in  per- 
capita  income.  But  realizing  that  vision 
took  time. 

After  proving  themselves  with  the 
county,  they  received  a  $398,568  block 
grant,  the  largest  ever  given  for  a  day-care 
center  in  Georgia. 

The  tuition  the  center  charges  covers 
only  70  percent  of  the  cost;  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  children  receive  scholarship 
help.  The  church,  county,  grants,  and  the 
Episcopal  Charities  Foundation  make  up 
the  rest. 


"I'd  do  anything  for  the 
center,"  said  McGillis,  a  mother 
who  is  separated  from  her 
husband  and  has  spent  time  in  a 
battered  women's  shelter  with 
her  three  children.  "It's  made  the 
biggest  difference  in  our  lives." 

Now  that  the  building  is 
complete,  St.  Clare's  parishioners 
will  stay  involved  on  the  board, 
and  the  center  will  still  receive 
funds,  but  the  parish  will  not  be 
the  mainstay  it  has  been. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  move  on," 
said  Bell.  "I  mean,  if  the  commu- 
nity isn't  ready  to  take  over  and 
support  this,  then  what  good  is  it? 
The  center  really  belongs  to 
Blairsville,  not  St.  Clare's." 

Residents  of  the  community 
agree  and  do  not  seem  worried, 
even  though  fund-raising  has 
been  a  constant  battle. 

"Other  churches  in  town  have 
little  money  to  donate,"  said 
Cathy  Hicks,  a  Blairsville  resident  and 
new  member  of  the  center's  board.  "And 
in  years  past  we  had  to  go  and  hunt  people 
to  be  involved.  But  now  parents  offering 
to  help  out  the  new  children  are  signing 
up  every  day." 

The  board  is  in  the  process  of  raising 
tuition  a  bit,  increasing  enroll- 
ment, and  applying  for  new 
grants.  And  the  center  is  now  a 
permanent  part  of  the  county's 
budget. 
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't.  Clare's  just  hired  a 
part-time  vicar,  the  Rev.  Carter 
Maddox.  The  parishioners  are 
looking  forward  to  their  church- 
raising  on  property  next  to  the 
day-care  center.  And  they  are 
beginning  to  look  for  another 
project  to  "stir  their  grits." 

"I  just  hope  we  can  always 
keep  that  sense  of  mission  Julian 
gave  us  —  even  with  all  the 
trappings  of  a  traditional  church," 
Cordier  said.  "If  we  lose  that, 
we've  lost 
everything."  ■ 

James  Palmer  is  features  editor 
andJodiS.  White  is  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 


Stewardship  message  for  convention 


by  Alicia  R.  Alford 


Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Stewardship 
Commission  someone  asked  me  exactly  what 
is  my  job  description.  I  responded  that  the 
bishop's  very  well-defined  description  had  set 
these  parameters,  "It  is  up  to  you — The  sky's 
the  limit."  After  that  meeting,  I  have  thought 
about  this  description  and  I  have  decided  that 
this  is  exactly  what  stewardship  is  all  about. 
We  are  each  given  a  clean  slate  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  access  out  talents,  invest  our  time  and 
give  our  all  to  tackle  the  problems  at  hand. 
This  is  what  God  continually  asks  each  of  us 
to  do  with  our  lives. 

I  was  relieved  recently  when  I  heard 
someone  express  their  dilemma  over  asking 
parishioners  to  give  for  spiritual  reasons  or 
asking  them  to  give  because  the  budget  needs 
balancing.  I  was  relieved,  because  I  have  had 
this  same  dilemma.  In  the  past  few  months  I 
have  been  reading  everything  I  could  find 
pertaining  to  stewardship,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  my  new  job.  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
I  was  spiritual  enough  for  the  job.  You  see,  I 
have  come  to  the  diocese  from  a  job  in 
fundraising  and  I  do  believe  that  the  steward- 
ship, in  large  part,  is  about  giving  money.  I  do 
not  think  that  giving  to  balance  the  budget 
and  giving  in  thanksgiving  are  necessarily 
exclusive  of  one  another.  Money  is  needed  to 
finance  and  sustain  the  programs  through 
which  we  carry  out  our  Christian  mission. 
Money  heats  our  churches,  funds  our  youth 
programs,  and  supports  our  outreach  minis- 
tries, be  they  parochial,  diocesan  or  global  in 
scope. 

Faith  and  trust 

Giving,  especially  giving  money,  involves 
a  tremendous  amount  of  faith  and  trust.  It  is 
much  easier  to  give  if  you  trust  that  your 
money  is  being  used  responsibly  and  it  is 


Sheila  T.  Walker 
receives  award 

Sheila  Walker,  assistant  principal  of  South 
Lenoir  High  School  in  Deep  Run,  has  been 
awarded  the  McDonald  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Year  for  the  state. 

Mrs.  Walker,  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Goldsboro,  is  president  of  the  Episcopal 
Consultative  Committee  in  the  diocese. 
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easier  to  be  trusting  if  you  are  well-informed 
about  how  money  is  spent. 

The  goals  established  by  the  Stewardship 
Commission  for  1 993  all  deal  with  educating, 
informing  and  communicating.  We  want  to 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  be  trusting,  faithful 
and  responsible  stewards  of  God's  gifts. 

The  first  goal  is  for  the  Stewardship 
Commission  to  become  a  resource  to  you,  the 
parishes  of  the  diocese,  by  a)  providing 
information  on  stewardship  materials  avail- 
able; b)  conducting  stewardship  training 
workshops;  and  c)  holding  informational 
seminars  for  vestries. 

The  second  goal  is  to  recommit  the  diocese 
to  the  policy  of  giving  as  much  to  others  as  we 
give  to  ourselves  and  to  recommit  to  the  goal 
of  increasing  pledges  to  the  diocese  by  2% 
each  year  until  each  parish  is  giving  25%  of 
its  Net  Disposable  Income  to  the  diocese.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  goal,  I  have 
submitted  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  This  is 
not  a  new  idea,  or  for  that  matter,  a  new 
resolution,  rather  it  is  an  effort  to  re-educate 
each  church  on  the  policy  of  the  diocese. 
Each  church  is  being  asked  to  Improve  by  2 
over  '92. 

The  third  goal  is  to  educate  churches  on  the 
role  of  the  diocese  and  how  pledges  to  the 
diocese  are  spent.  The  fourth  is  to  improve 


communication  within  the  diocese.  To  accom- 
plish these  last  two  goals,  we  will  distribute 
informational  bulletin  inserts,  produce  a 
video  and  revamp  CrossCurrents. 

Working  together 

If  we  are  to  achieve  these  goals,  we  need 
help  from  each  of  you  and  from  each  parish  in 
this  diocese.  We  need  your  input  and  your 
energy  to  tackle  our  stewardship  challenges. 
Writers,  photographers,  and  designers  are 
needed  for  CrossCurrents.  We  need  your  time 
and  talent  to  improve  communication.  We 
need  you  to  go  home  and  talk  with  your 
vestry  about  increasing  your  pledge  by  2%. 
We  need  you  to  share  your  experiences  here 
at  convention  with  your  congregation.  And 
we  need  you  to  keep  me  informed,  give  me 
suggestions,  and  tell  me  your  needs.  In  short, 
we  need  you  to  complete  my  job  description. 

I  believe  that  working  together  as  a  diocese 
we  can  accomplish  much  more  than  any 
individual  person  or  individual  parish.  We, 
with  God's  guidance,  are  each  others'  greatest 
resource.  I  thank  you  in  advance  for  sharing 
your  resources  with  the  diocese  as  we  embark 
on  our  stewardship  journey  for  1993. 

Alicia  Ragsdale  Alford  is  Assistant  for 
Stewardship  and  Communications. 


A.F.P.  confers  in  May 

A  bishop  of  the  historic  Diocese  of  Chester 
and  former  Archbishop  of  Montreal  are  two 
of  the  featured  speakers  at  the  35th 
International  Conference  of  the  Anglican 
Fellowship  of  Prayer  planned  May  13-15  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  three-day  confer- 
ence is  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
deepening  his  or  her  spiritual  life. 

With  the  theme  "Love  Is  The  Heart  Of 
Prayer",  the  conference  expects  to  attract 
Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  from  every 
diocese  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
keynote  speaker  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael 
Baughen,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester, 
who  has  taught  about  prayer  and  the  life  of 
faith  in  Australia,  Canada,  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
the  U.K. 

The  Bible  study  leader  for  the  conference 
will  be  the  Most  Rev.  Reginald  Hollis, 
Episcopal  Director  of  the  Anglican  Fellow- 
ship of  Prayer,  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Montreal,  author  of  Abiding  In  Christ,  a  series 
of  meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

George  Gallup,  Jr.,  is  an  active  Episco- 
palian, chairman  of  the  George  H.  Gallup 
International  Institute  and  executive  director 
of  the  Princeton  Religion  Research  Center. 

For  further  information,  contact  AFP  at 
P.O.  Box  31,  Orlando,  FL  32802. 


The  Lamb  with    represents    Christ,  our 
the  Flag  Passover. 

St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nag's  Head. 


EVENTS 

The  combined  choirs  of  St.  John's  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  will  present  a 
major  oratorio,  "Requiem",  by  John  Rutter, 

director  of  the  Cambridge  Singers  in  England. 
The  work  will  be  performed  on  Palm  Sunday 
afternoon  at  5  o'clock  in  St.  John's,  with  the 
context  of  Evensong,  accompanied  by  organ 
and  small  orchestra. 


The  Cathedral  Choir  of  Men  and  Boys  of 

the  National  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C., 
will  sing  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  by  Heinrich 
Schutz  in  observance  of  the  Three  Hours, 
Good  Friday,  April  9,  from  noon  until  3  p.m. 


Choristers  from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York  City,  will  sing  Even- 
song and  a  concert  at  St.  Mary's,  Kinston, 
Monday,  April  26,  at  7:30  p.m. 


Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  will  hold  its 
annual  May  Fair,  Saturday,  May  L,  from  9 
a.m.  until  2  p.m.  Crafts,  homemade  foods  and 
a  giant  yard  sale  are  among  the  fair's  special 
features.  Holy  Trinity  is  located  at  1601 
Raeford  Road. 


AFTER  11  O'CLOCK  SERVICE  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Epiphany, 
the  children  of  St.  Philip's,  Southport,  solemnly  removed  from  the 
church  the  brightly  colored  alleluia  banners  they  had  made.  The 
banners  were  placed  in  a  box,  wrapped  in  a  pall  and  buried  in  the 
yard,  symbolizing  the  removal  of  "alleluia"  from  worship  service 
during  Lent.  On  Easter  Day  the  children  will  return  to  the  burial  site 
and  dig  up  the  box.  At  that  time.. ..(to  be  continued  next  month). 
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Easter  symbols 


The  Lily 


The  Butterfly 


The  Grapes 


The  Wheat 


denotes  immortality.  The 
bulb  decays  in  the  ground; 
yet  from  it  new  life  is 
released. 

symbolizes  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  eternal  life.  As 
the  butterfly  leaves  the 
pupa  and  soars  upward, 
with  a  new  body,  so 
through  Jesus  Christ  are 
his  followers  borne  to  a 
new  life. 

in  a  bunch  signify  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Communion  and  is  most 
appropriately  found  about 
the  Communion  table. 

denotes  the  Bread  of  Life. 
With  clusters  of  grapes  it 
is  appropriate  for  holy 
tables. 


New  Clothes  symbolize  casting  off  the 
old  life,  putting  on  the 
new.  Dates  from  the  early 
converts  who  wore  white 
robes  for  their  baptism. 

Rabbits  or  Hares  signify  the  promise  of 
continuing  the  life  cycle. 
Sign  of  fertility,  renewal 
and  return  of  springtime. 


Flowers 
Daffodils 


Light,  Sun  and 
Springtime 


are  the  sign  of  new  life 
and  joy.  And  other  bulbs 
are  symbols  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  bulb  standing 
for  Jesus'  tomb,  the  blos- 
som for  His  life  after 
death. 

are  all  promises  and 
hopeful  signs.  All  nature 
speaks  of  Christ's  victory 
over  the  evil  one;  new  life 
was  through  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  promise  to 
the  believer  that  we  shall 
be  raised  from  the  dead 
and  given  eternal  life  also. 
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Holy  Trinity.  Hertford 


Scattered  congregation  reflects  true  commitment 


by  Bettie  Stokes 


When  one  enters  the  nave  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Hertford,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  feel  that  you  have  stepped  back  in  time. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  building  in  Hertford. 
The  parish  was  organized  in  1 848,  and  the 
church,  built  in  185 1,  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  country  gothic  architecture,  featuring 
buttresses  and  pointed  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  a  steep,  high  roof.  Typical  of  most 
early  Episcopal  churches,  the  building  is 
oriented  east- west,  entered  from  the  west 
door,  and  the  altar  is  located  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chancel. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  symbol  of  the 
Trinity  is  found  in  the  chancel  windows  as 
well  as  the  large  east  windows  behind  the 
altar.  These  windows  have  background  deco- 
rations of  fleurs-de-lis  in  various  styles,  but 
always  the  three  pointed  lily,  reminding  the 
viewer  of  the  Trinity,  the  triune  God. 

There  is  nothing  pretentious  or  ostentatious 
about  the  building  or  its  interior,  but  it 
conveys  a  simple  dignity  and  beauty.  In  fact, 
one  member  stated,  "The  church  seems  to 
grow  on  me.  The  more  I  worship  at  Holy 
Trinity,  the  more  often  I  am  struck  by  its 
beauty.  It  conveys  an  almost  cozy  feeling.  It's 
not  too  large;  it's  just  a  good  size." 

According  to  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.I. 
Wolverton,  Jr.,  the  church  seats  125  people, 
including  the  gallery  section  over  the  front 
entrance.  There  are  89  communicants  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  history  of  the  parish 
there  have  been  over  twenty-two  rectors  and 
officiating  ministers.  A  good  number  of  these 
clergymen  were  young  men,  not  too  long  out 
of  seminary,  who  remained  no  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  It  would  appear  that  Holy  Trinity 
was  the  place  where  they  learned  parish 
ministry  and  then  moved  on  to  other 
congregations. 

Founder's  descendants  attend 

Descendants  of  the  Skinners,  Nixons,  Jones 
and  other  founding  families  worship  today  in 
this  church.  There  are  at  least  two  communi- 
cants who  are  descended  from  the  first  senior 
warden,  Benjamin  Smith  Skinner,  their  great- 
great  grandfather.  Philip  S.  McMullan,  Jr., 
senior  warden,  is  a  descendant  of  U.S. 
Congressman  Thomas  G.  Skinner,  in  whose 
memory  a  fund  is  administered  by  the  church. 
Income  from  the  fund  was  designated  for  use 
by  the  Perquimans  County  Library,  the 
church,  and  principally,  for  a  college 
scholarship  fund.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  students  have  been  aided  by  Skinner 
scholarships,  the  granting  of  which  is  a  most 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  HERTFORD 


important  contribution  of  the  church  to  the 
community. 

Hertford  lays  claim  to  being  the  fifth  oldest 
town  in  North  Carolina  and  is  located  on  one 
of  the  loveliest  rivers  in  the  state,  the 
Perquimans  River.  Hertford  has  a  population 
of  2,244,  and  though  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  claims  it  has  grown  more  than 
10%  in  the  last  several  years,  it  had  a 
population  of  1 ,959  in  1 940,  only  an  increase 
of  285  persons  in  over  fifty  years.  In  spite  of 
the  size  of  Hertford,  Holy  Trinity  is  not  a 
neighborhood  church.  Only  about  half  of  its 
members  live  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Hertford.  A  sizeable  number  of  the  communi- 
cants live  within  five  miles  of  the  church,  and 
a  significant  number  face  a  Sunday  round  trip 
of  over  twenty  miles.  In  one  sense  this  is  an 
encouraging  indicator  of  the  commitment  of 
its  members.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  Holy 
Trinity  problems  that  might  not  be  anticipated 
in  a  town  the  size  of  Hertford.  The  congre- 
gation is  so  scattered  that  members  often  see 
each  other  only  during  church  services.  A 
partial  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  coffee 
hour  following  Sunday  services.  During  this 
social  time,  members  get  to  know  one 
another,  and  a  sense  of  community  has 
developed. 

Outgoing  and  friendly 

Holy  Trinity  is  being  enriched  by  the 
arrival  of  retirees  in  the  area.  As  in  many 


small  towns,  the  young  people  tend  to  move 
elsewhere  upon  graduating  from  high  school 
and  college  so  the  church  is  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  newcomers.  In  the  last  several 
years  about  a  dozen  couples  have  joined  the 
church  mainly  moving  here  from  large  metro- 
politan areas.  One  such  couple  is  Bert  and 
Jimmy  Hayes,  who  recently  built  a  riverfront 
home  in  neighboring  Winfall.  They  had  this 
to  say  about  Holy  Trinity  and  its  members: 
"We  visited  several  churches  in  the  area  and 
we  found  that  the  people  at  Holy  Trinity  were 
by  far  the  most  outgoing  and  friendly.  That's 
why  we  wanted  to  become  a  part  of  this 
congregation."  There  are  some  in  the 
congregation  who  interpret  this  and  similar 
situations  as  encouraging  signs,  and  feel  that 
Holy  Trinity  is  on  the  verge  of  some  solid 
growth. 

In  spite  of  the  distances  involved,  the 
membership  has  been  remarkably  responsive 
to  some  of  the  special  events  held  at  the 
church.  In  the  fall,  Holy  Trinity  held  a 
Teaching  and  Healing  Mission  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Rufus  J.  Womble,  D.D.,  chief 
missioner  of  the  International  Order  of  St. 
Luke.  His  presence  at  Holy  Trinity  was  well 
received,  and  the  townspeople,  and  people  in 
neighboring  communities,  attended  the 
mission,  also.  It  was  a  milestone  for  Holy 
Trinity  because,  not  only  was  it  well  attended, 
but  it  offered  a  teaching  opportunity  which 
many  in  the  congregation  realize  is  an  area 
which  needs  developing. 

Unique  feature  in  church  proper 

Most  members  of  Holy  Trinity  will  agree 
that  the  choir  is  the  group  that  continuously 


contributes  the  most  to  the  overall  life  of  the 
church.  Barbara  Kehayes  is  the  choir  director, 
and  Raymond  A.  Winslow,  Jr.  is  organist  and 
also  treasurer  and  church  historian.  Much  of 
the  information  for  this  article  comes  from 
his  booklet,  "A  History  of  the  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity,"  written  in  1969. 

There  are  a  number  of  unique  features 
within  the  church  proper.  One  is  the  organ 
which  was  built  by  George  Jardine  &  Son  of 
New  York  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  organs 
in  North  Carolina  still  in  use.  In  1942,  an 
electric  blower  was  installed.  This  ended 
ninety  years  of  hand-pumping  by  sextons, 
volunteers  and  small  boys.  My  father,  W.G. 
Gaither,  a  native  of  Hertford  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  senior  warden,  Benjamin 
Smith  Skinner,  told  me  often  of  the  times  he 
pumped  the  organ  for  church  services.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  particular  honor  to  be  selected 
for  this  task,  and  the  young  boys  were  eager 
to  oblige,  perhaps  because  they  were  required 
to  stay  in  the  small  closet  adjoining  the  nave, 
thus  being  excused  from  participating  in  the 
service.  Capt.  William  H.  Hardcastle,  Jr., 
U.S.N.Ret.  told  me  recently  of  the  time  in  the 
early  thirties  when  he  forgot  to  pump  the 
bellows,  and  when  the  organist  began  to  play, 
there  was  no  sound.  There  was  a  pause  of 
several  minutes  while  Hardcastle  rectified  his 
error. 

'Non-scriptural  benediction' 

The  marble  baptismal  font  is  also  worthy 
of  mention.  Said  to  have  been  given  originally 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  by  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  the  font  bowl  and  the 
pedestal  were  given  to  Holy  Trinity  when  St. 
Paul's  obtained  another  font.  Near  the  font  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  chair  currently  on  loan  to 
the  Museum  of  Early  Decorative  Arts 
(MESDA)  in  Winston-Salem.  The  original 
chair  was  discovered  to  be  an  early,  distinc- 
tive and  valuable  piece. 

About  five  years  ago,  several  women  met 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  prayer  group.  The 
first  six  months  of  its  existence,  the  small 
group  moved  from  one  home  to  another.  This 
became  a  problem,  however,  in  that  the  oldest 
member  of  the  group  was  over  ninety  years 
old,  and  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  leave  her 
home.  She  was  approached  about  having  the 
group  meet  regularly  in  her  home.  She 
responded  affirmatively,  and  the  women 
found  the  ideal  meeting  place  for  the  next 
several  years.  All  agree  that  their  hostess, 
Mildred  E.  Whitley,  inspired  them  greatly 
and  was  a  key  factor  in  their  individual 
spiritual  growth.  Though  her  eyesight  and 
hearing  were  poor,  her  positive  outlook  and 
example  of  "living  the  Christian  life," 
strengthened  others.  In  addition  to  always 
being  present  at  the  Wednesday  prayer  group, 
she  rarely  missed  a  Sunday  service  and  was 
con'ton  page  J 
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LUNCHEON  IN  THE  PARISH  HOUSE 
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BUTTRESSES  ON  1851  Holy  Trinity  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.I.  Wolverton,  Jr., 
rector.  photos-Bettie  Stokes 

Holy  Trinity  con't  from  page  I 

present  two  Sundays  before  her  death  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven  in  April,  1992. 

The  women  now  meet  in  the  Parish  House. 
The  group  has  grown  to  fourteen.  As  is 
typical  for  parish  functions,  several  of  the 
women  travel  a  number  of  miles  to  attend. 
Their  non-scriptural  benediction,  "keep 
coming  back,"  was  started  by  chance  in  the 
early  days,  when  one  of  the  original  members, 
Betty  Crawford,  ended  a  weekly  meeting  by 
adding  that  phrase.  The  saying  stuck,  and  has 
become  their  closing  statement  to  one 
another.  "Keep  coming  back." 

That's  also  what  you'll  hear  when  you  visit 
on  Sunday  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 


Bishop's  address  con't  from 
page  C 

parish.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  our  outreach 
ministries  have  shown,  it  is  that  we  can 
change  the  quality  of  life  for  people  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  if  we  care  enough  to 
try.  And  we  do  try;  but  so  often  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts.  I  know  you  to  be  a  generous  people. 
And  if  somehow  we  can  better  tell  the  story  of 
lives  that  are  being  changed  and  hope  that  is 
being  offered,  I  know  that  generosity  will 
increase,  and  more  lives  will  be  changed. 
Much  of  our  effort  in  the  coming  years  will  be 
directed  toward  telling  the  story  better. 

I  spoke  of  companionship  earlier  in  this 
talk,  and  I  asked  us  to  make  that  the  theme  for 
our  coming  year.  I  repeat  that  request.  But 
actually  the  relationship  between  us  is  much 
closer  than  that.  We  are  inexorably  woven 
together.  We  are  one  in  Christ  and  therefore 
one  in  each  other,  called  together  by  Jesus, 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  us  all.  I  am  privileged  to 
share  His  ministry  with  you.  I  am  privileged 
to  proclaim  His  Holy  Name. 


Friday!... 

Sunday's  a  comin'U 

In  a  recent  copy  of  a  magazine  called 
Marriage  Encounter,  there  is  an  article  by  a 
man  named  Tony  Campolo.  The  author,  who 
is  white,  is  an  associate  minister  in  a  black 
Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia.  Campolo  tells 
the  story  of  a  sermon  preached  by  his  black 
pastor. 

"He  got  up  there  and,  for  the  next  hour  and 
a  half,  he  did  it.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it 
in  my  life.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
message  I  ever  heard.  But  instead  of  about 
fifty  points  or  a  hundred  stories,  he  just  had 
one  line  he  recited  over  and  over  again  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  You  wouldn't  think  that  one 
line  being  recited  over  and  over  again  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  would  turn  a  crowd  on.  You 
should  have  heard  him. 

He  started  nice  and  softly— "It  was  Friday 
and  Jesus  was  nailed  dead  on  the  cross.  But 
that  was  Friday— Sunday's  comin'."  Some- 
body yelled,  "Keep  goin'."  He  started, 
"Friday,  Friday,  Mary's  cryin'  her  eyes  out 
'cause  her  baby  Jesus  is  dead.  And  the 
disciples  are  running  in  every  direction  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  But  that's  Friday- 
Sunday's  a  comin'."  "Keep  goin'!"  "Friday, 
Friday,  and  Pilate's  struttin'  around  'cause  he 
thinks  he's  got  all  the  power.  Pilate's  washing 
his  hands  because  he  thinks  he's  in  charge. 
But  he  doesn't  know.  It's  only  Friday. 
Sunday's,  Sunday's  a  comin'!"  "Friday. 
Friday." 

"People  are  saying:  'As  things  have  been, 
so  shall  they  be.  You  can't  change  anything  in 
this  world.'  But  that's  because  it's  Friday- 
Sunday's  a  comin'!  And  it's  Friday...Friday... 
Friday.-.Satan's  dancin'  a  little  jig,  and  Satan's 
hoppin'  around  and  he's  saying,  'I  control  the 
world.'  But  he  doesn't  know,  people,  it's  only 
Friday!  Sunday's  a  comin'!" 

He  kept  on  hitting  that,  just  one  line,  over 
and  over  again.  He  had  us  so  worked  up  at  the 
end  that  we  didn't  even  know  what  was  going 
on.  He  just  ended  that  message  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  "Friday!"  And  the  whole  crowd 
yelled,  "SUNDAY'S  A  COMIN'!" 

That's  what  we've  got  to  echo  in  this 
celebration.  We  have  the  Good  News.  We 
know  the  future  is  in  God's  hands.  We  don't 
know  what  the  future  holds,  but  we  know 
who  holds  the  future.  We  are  the  people  who 
can  say  now  and  tomorrow  and  the  day  after: 
It's  Friday...SUNDAY'S  A  COMIN'!!! 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Riddle,  III,  former 
interim  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern. 

I  will  close  with  some  words  of  St.  Peter.  I 
would  make  them  my  own.  I  would  address 
them  to  each  of  you.  "My  sisters  and  brothers 
in  Christ,  you  are  a  chosen  race,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  dedicated  nation,  and  a  people 
claimed  by  God  for  His  own,  to  proclaim  the 
triumphs  of  Him  who  has  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvelous  light.  You  are 
now  the  people  of  God."  Thanks  be  to  God. 


Deadline  for  material  sobmi'fed  to 
Crosscurrent  is  the  25tb  of  thf  month 
(five  week  lead  time).  Material  submit- 
ted should  be  typewritten,  doable 
spaced  and  alt  photos  identified  with 
name  and  return  address  on  the  back. 


"What's-the-church-coming-to?"  department 


by  David  E.  Sumner 


When  you  call  one  Episcopal  parish  in  a 
major  eastern  city,  you  get  the  following 
message.  As  Dave  Barry  would  say,  "I  am  not 
making  this  up": 

"Good  afternoon.  Thank  you  for  calling  St. 
 Episcopal  Church. 

"If  you  know  the  extension  you  wish  to 
reach,  touchtone  callers  may  enter  it  now. 

"For  operator  assistance,  press  0. 


"For  a  directory  of  priests  and  church 
offices,  press  4 1 1  now. 

"For  a  directory  of  other  offices,  press  556 
now. 

"For  a  recorded  schedule  of  church  ser- 
vices, press  555  now  or  hold  for  operator 
assistance. 

"To  leave  a  message  on  voice  mail,  press 
333  now  and  then  the  extension  number. 
"Please  wait  during  the  silence." 
And  what?  Pray? 


THE  NEW  ST.  JAMES  THE  FISHERMAN 


It's  still  under  live  oak  trees 


by  Dolores  Wegge 


It  all  began  under  a  live  oak  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  at  Gause 
Landing  across  from  Ocean  Isle,  in  the 
1930's.  The  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Marshall  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  Southport,  began  visiting  the 
communities  of  Tar  Landing  on  the  Shallotte 
River,  Calabash  and  Gause  Landing.  The 
Marshalls  had  a  boat  on  which  they  carried 
an  organ  and  an  old  bell.  They  would  ring  the 
bell  to  call  residents  to  worship.  That  very 
same  bell  now  hangs  in  the  churchyard  and 
still  calls  parishioners  to  worship  every 
Sunday  at  St.  James  the  Fisherman  Church  in 
Shallotte. 

The  first  church  building  of  St  James  the 
Fisherman  was  consecrated  in  November 
1962.  Unfortunately,  tha'  church  had  to  be 


taken  down  in  1992  as  the  parish  family  had 
grown  and  a  larger  building  became  a 
necessity.  For  the  past  year  services  have 
been  held  in  Bliss  Hall— a  small  parish  house 
dedicated  in  June,  1964,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Rev.  Reginald  T.  Bliss,  Rector 
Emeritus. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders,  will 
consecrate  the  new  church  and  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  seven 
individuals  on  Easter,  April  1 1. 

The  Rev.  Richard  W.  Warner,  Jr.,  rector, 
and  the  congregation  of  St.  James  the 
Fisherman  invite  one  and  all  to  come  join 
them  in  the  first  celebration  service  in  the  new 
church.  Service  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  A 
reception  will  follow. 

Dolores  Wegge  is  a  member  of  St.  James 
the  Fisherman,  Shallotte. 


Talton  con't  from  page  E 

by  Jesus  Christ,  we  keep  going  back,  and  we 
keep  going  back,  and  we  keep  making  and 
reopening,  and  we  never  give  up— we  never 
give  up— because  God  never  gives  up  on  us. 

One  i  »f  the  opportunities  that  we  have  put 
in  plact  is  our,  what  we  call,  intercultural 
dialogues,  just  to  get  people  talking  to  one 
another  across  racial  lines— ethnic— gender- 
to  try  to  have  some  real  conversation. 

Did  you  ever  think  about  how  seldom  you 
have  a  conversation  with  someone,  who  is 
different  from  you,  that  is  a  conversation  of 
any  depth  and  meaning?  How  seldom  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  really  get  to  know 
what  it  is  like  to  walk  in  the  shoes  of  a  person 
who  is  black?  Or  what  it  is  like  to  confront  the 
world  as  a  woman?  Or  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
while  male  in  1993? 

How  seldom  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  those  kinds  of  conversations.  Well,  this 
is  an  effort  to  create  a  climate  in  which  it  is  all 
right  to  say  whatever  you  need  to  say,  and  it  is 
all  right  to  ask  whatever  you  need  to  ask  so 
that  we  can  get  to  know  one  another. 
When  you  do  it  to  the  least... 

We  can't  solve  this  problem  overnight,  but 
I  think  God  knows  that  we  are  struggling  with 
it,  and  I  think  God  does  call  us  to  make  the 
effort.  Because  we  are  children  of  a  God  who 
became  incarnate  of  a  man  who  was  born 
among  working  people;  he  was  born  among 
people  who  were  poor.  To  all  appearances,  he 
was  illegitimate;  his  mother  was  not  married 
to  his  father.  He  was  a  Jew;  he  was  from  a 
community  of  people  who  were  oppressed.  It 
is  this  man,  Jesus,  in  whom  God  became  flesh; 
it  is  this  person  from  the  community  of  the 
lowest  of  the  low  that  we  today  revere  as  the 
Lord  of  Life. 

Jesus  told  the  story  about  a  king;  he  said, 
"At  the  end  of  the  ages,  the  king  will  divide 
the  people  into  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  The 
sheep  would  be  on  one  side.  Say  to  them, 
'When  I  was  hungry,  you  fed  me.  When  I  was 
thirsty,  you  gave  me  drink.  When  I  was 


naked,  you  clothed  me.  When  I  was  sick  and 
in  prison,  you  visited  me.'  When  we  do  those 
things  for  you,  we  don't  remember  you." 

In  any  of  those  situations,  "I  tell  you,  when 
you  do  it  to  the  least  of  these,  you  do  it  to  me." 
Jesus  identifies  with  those  who  are  on  the 
fringes,  who  are  oppressed,  who  are  in  need. 
It  is  our  calling  to  be  there  in  those  places  with 
those  people,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
calling— if  we  truly  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  of  Life,  we  will  continue  to  struggle  to 
respond  to  God's  call. 

Thank  you. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chester  L  Talton  is  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 


See  Episcopal  Life,  February,  1993,  page 
24,  for  a  review  of  America 's  Original  Sin:  A 
Study  Guide  on  White  Racism  by  Sojourners 
Community,  a  tool  for  dialogue  within  one's 
church  or  neighboring  churches. 

Available  from  Sojourners  Community, 
P.O.  Box  29272,  Washington,  D.C.  20017, 

Recipe  for  Convention 
Communion  Bread 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  about  the 
Communion  Bread  served  at  the  convention: 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 
]/i  cup  all-purpose  flour 

?KUPKbTnSUgar  Mix  well 

2  tbs  shortening 

1  cup  warm  water 

Divide  into  four  pieces.. .pat  into  V*  inch 
thick  round  and  score.  Bake  in  350  degree 
oven  for  15-20  minutes. 

Note:  Do  not  over  "work"  the  dough. 
"Score"  the  dough  by  cutting  deeply  enough 
that  it  will  break  easily. 

Any  questions?  Call  Helen  Rountree  at 
(919) 756-0014. 

—St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 
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Book  review 


Joshua's  fit  for  all  kinds  of  battles 


by  Joyce  Ward 


Joshua,  Joshua  and  the  Children,  The 
Shepherd,  Joshua  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Joseph  F.  Girzone, 
Macmillian,  New  York. 

It  was  by  happenstance  I  came  upon  the 
Joshua  books  by  Joseph  F.  Girzone  in  our 
public  library.  I  first  spotted  The  Shepherd 
and  took  it  home  even  though  the  subtitle,  A 
Parable,  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  wanted 
something  realistic  to  read,  something  I  could 
relate  to,  not  a  fantasy.  I  was,  however,  drawn 
to  it.  What  joy  was  mine  as  the  shepherd, 
David  Campbell,  a  bishop  in  a  large  parish, 
with  "Joshua's"  and  God's  help  changed  the 
direction  of  his  churches  and  returned  them 
to  their  founder's  simple  message.  It  was  my 
first  meeting  with  Joshua  and  I  wanted  more. 

I  then  read  the  first  in  the  series  which  is 
simply  entitled,  Joshua.  The  setting  is  a  quiet 
small  town  much  like  my  own  with  people  of 
many  beliefs  and  faiths.  The  townspeople  are 
mystified  by  this  quiet  man  who  does  wood- 
working and  carving  to  make  his  meager 
living.  But  Joshua  endears  himself  to  everyone 
he  meets  through  his  simple  acts  of  love  and 
friendship.  All  through  the  book  one  knows 
that  he  is  much  more  than  a  woodcarver  as  he 
gently  teaches  all  us  to  know  and  to  exper- 
ience "His  Father".  His  life  exemplifies  one 
of  caring  and  love  for  others. 

In  Joshua  and  the  Children,  Girzone  took 


me  with  Joshua  to  strife-torn  Northern  Ireland 
where  through  the  children  there,  Joshua 
helps  bring  about  peace.  A  dream?  Maybe. 

In  Girzone's  most  recent  in  the  series, 
Joshua  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  went  with  Joshua 
back  to  his  home.  The  climate  once  more  is 
strife  and  violence.  And  once  more,  it  falls  to 
Joshua  to  lead  his  followers  to  peace.  This  he 
did  as  he  retraced  the  path  taken  two 
millennia  ago,  back  to  where  it  all  began— 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  Bethany, 
Jerusalem. 

To  some  the  stories  about  Joshua  might 
seem  like  a  dream  or  a  fantasy— unreal  or 
simplistic;  but,  oh,  the  joy  that  was  mine  as  I 
read  them.  What  peace  they  brought  to  me. 
Girzone  reminds  his  readers  that  "a  dream  is 
often  nothing  more  than  reality  shorn  of 
cynicism.  Dreams  have  in  the  past  come  true 
where  good  will  and  determination  overcame 
the  obstacles,  and  cleared  the  way  for  a  new 
reality." 

While  reading  the  Joshua  books,  I  was 
reminded  of  words  from  an  old  song,  "I 
walked  today  where  Jesus  walked  and  felt  his 
presence  there"— or  was  that  Joshua? 

Father  Girzone  retired  from  the  active 
priesthood  in  1986  for  health  reasons.  He 
then  began  writing. 

I  am  convinced  that  God  does  work  in 
mysterious  ways. 

Joyce  Ward,  a  school  media  coordinator, 
is  a  member  of  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Williamston. 


Thank  yous  to  Powell  Bland 


by  Carol  Taylor 


A  big  thank  you  goes  to  Powell  Bland,  St. 
Timothy's,  Greenville,  who  has  served  as 
New  Beginnings  program  coordinator  for 
7th-9th  graders.  Powell  has  spent  countless 
hours  dedicated  to  making  the  New  Begin- 
nings program  a  quality  experience  for  our 
junior  high  youth.  This  program  has  increas- 
ed in  its  popularity  during  this  time  and  now 
draws  junior  high  youth  who  gather  at  Trinity 
Center  to  learn  more  about  their  relationship 
with  family,  friends  and  God.  The  weekend  is 
staffed  by  junior  and  senior  high  youth  twice 
a  year  who  have  forty-five  youth  participate 
in  the  conference. 

Last  year,  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
was  invited  to  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma  to 
assist  their  diocese  in  creating  this  program  in 
Oklahoma.  Powell  traveled  to  Oklahoma  and 
shared  our  program  with  the  youth  of  the 
midwest  to  enable  the  creation  there  of  New 
Beginnings. 


Powell  will  complete  his  service  as  coor- 
dinator in  March.  Susan  and  Rhys  Kear  of 
Trinity,  Lumberton,  will  continue  this  leader- 
ship of  coordinator  beginning  at  next  fall's 
New  Beginnings. 

Many  thanks  to  Powell  for  the  numerous 
hours  of  preparation  with  youth  staff  and 
parents  for  this  program.  His  service  and 
dedication  with  his  leadership  has  been  a 
blessing  to  our  young  people  in  East 
Carolina. 

Carol  Taylor  is  Diocesan  Youth  Director. 
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Diocesan  Calendar 

March 

New  Beginnings  staff  meeting,  Trinity  Center 

Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Commission  on  Aging,  10:30  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Camp  Committee,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Senior  Wardens  conference,  Trinity  Center 

Inter-faith  Refugee  Ministry,  3:30  p.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Long-range  Planning  Committee,  10  a.m.,  Trinity  Center 

Commission  on  Racism,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  Family  Ministries,  10  a.m., 

Diocesan  House;  Committee  on  Diaconate,  1:30  p.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Happening  #21,  Trinity  Center 

Episcopal  Consultative  Committee,  St.  Augustine's,  Kinston;  Diaconate  School, 
1  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Healing  Commission,  10:30  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Youth  Commission,  1 0:30  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  Junior  DYE,  Diocesan  House 

Board  of  Trinity,  10  a.m.,  Trinity  Center 

April 

Congregation  and  Development,  1 1  a.m.,  St.  Francis,  Salter  Path 

Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

ECC,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 

Needs  and  Goals  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

May 

Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

Congregations  and  Development,  10  a.m.,  St.  Cyprian's,  New  Bern 
Committee  on  Diaconate,  1:30,  Diocesan  House 
Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 
Board  of  Trinity,  10  a.m.,  Trinity  Center 
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Diocesan  events  at  Trinity  Center 

April 

2-4        St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro,  EYC  Retreat 
2-3        Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Couple's  Retreat 
16-18     St.  James,  Wilmington,  Parish  Family  Retreat 
23-25     Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event 
30-5/1    Diocesan  Needs  &  Goals  Commission 

May 

6-  7        Clergy  Conference 

7-  9        St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Family  Retreat 
12-16     Cursillo  #16 

28-30     Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Family  Retreat 

June 

I-  4        Small  Church  Planning  Conference 

4-6        St.  John's,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Family  Retreat 

II-  13     Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  Parish  Family  Retreat 


Camp  Trinity 

Camp  Trinity  spaces  are  filling  up.  Register 
soon.  Brochures  are  available  from  parishes 
and  the  camp  office  (247-5600). 

If  interested  in  the  Counselor-In-Training 
Program  at  Camp  Trinity  (rising  11th  and 
12th  graders),  request  an  application  from 
Carol  Taylor,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC 
28503. 

Also  application  for  Adventurers  Camp 
Volunteer  Companions  are  available  at  the 


above  address.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  be 
companions  with  campers  who  have  physical 
or  developmental  disabilities  during  this 
camp  session  (June  25-29).  C.T. 


All  changes  of  address  for  Cross- 
current mailing  should  be  directed  to 
the  parish  secretary  or  to  Anita 
Spence,  Episcopal  Life  circulation, 
1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107,  (215)  564-2010. 


JAZZ  VESPERS  at  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington  (held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month),  has  become 
a  popular  service  for  area  worshippers.  Last  month  members  of  St.  John's  E.Y.C.  and  its  adult 
advisors  were  among  those  attending.  The  Gospel  singing  group,  "From  the  Heart",  directed  by 


Cynthia  Tyson,  sang  "Come,  The  New  Jerusalem",  a  hymn  they  also  sang  at  the  closing  service 
of  the  diocesan  convention.  photos — Ede  D.  Baldridge 
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the  National  Church,  and  reaffirmed  his 
loyalty  and  support  of  the  church  from  this 
diocese.  Again,  Bishop  Sanders  spoke  to  the 
violence  of  racism,  both  institutionally  and 
individually  in  the  church  and  the  world.  The 
results  of  his  honest,  searching  conversation 
with  those  present  were  felt  throughout  the 
weekend. 

Ginny  Shew  called  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
diocese.  A  vote  was  taken  and  the  following 
were  elected:  The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke,  Jr., 
Jacksonville;  and  Mr.  Chris  Burti,  Emmanuel 
Church,  Farmville. 


Throughout  the  day  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, the  following  reports  were  made  to 
convention: 
Standing  Committee,  the  Rev.  Phil  Craig, 

Sr.,  president 
Committee  on  Constitution  and  Canons, 

The  Rev.  King  McGlaughon,  chair 
Resolutions  Committee,  the  Rev.  Lucy 

Talbott,  chair 
Clergy  Salary  Study  Commission,  Donald 

Hickman,  chair 
Stewardship  Department,  Nancy  Broadwell, 

the  Rev.  Russell  Johnson 
Finance  Committee,  Wallace  Weeks,  1992 

Budget  Report;  Dr.  Allen  Hornthal, 

proposed  1993  budget 
Episcopal  Church  Women,  Patti  Campbell, 

president 

Thompson's  Children's  Home,  William 
Moore,  president 

Department  of  Congregations  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Rev.  Bob  Hobgood,  chair 

Department  of  Communications  and 
Stewardship,  Alicia  Alford,  chair 

Department  of  Christian  Formation,  the 
Rev.  Matt  Stockard,  chair 

Department  of  Diocesan  Missionary  Out- 
reach, Marty  Fulton,  chair 

Youth  Commission  and  Camp  Trinity,  Carol 
Taylor,  Diocesan  Youth  Coordinator 

Trinity  Center,  Mike  Morgan,  Executive 
Director,  the  Rev.  Phil  Craig,  Board, 
chair 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  the  Rev.  Janet 

Watrous,  chaplain 
Diocesan  Commission  on  Ageing,  Deacon 

Gloria  Price,  chair 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministries,  Rosemary 

Stark,  chair 
Haiti,  Inc.,  Josie  Hookway,  volunteer 
Companion  Diocese  Committee,  the  Rev. 

Sherman  Miller,  chair 


Resolution  Against  Racism 

Whereas,  Holy  Baptism  restores  our  oneness  with  Christ  and  one  another,  especially 
through  serving  Him  in  all  persons,  and  "striving  for  justice  and  peace,"  and 

Whereas,  this  "Good  News  of  God  in  Christ  "  is  diminished  whenever  "respect  for  the 
dignity  of  every  human  being"  is  lessened  by  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  power,  privilege  and 
prejudice  known  as  Racism,  and 

Whereas  this  110th  Diocesan  Convention  has  set  itself  against  such  misuses  and 
abuses  by  the  membership  and  institutions  of  the  Diocese; 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  churches  and  institutions  of  the 
diocese  meeting  in  convention  on  this  February  13,  1993,  being  the  Feast  of  Absalom 
Jones,  the  first  priest  in  this  Christian  body  of  African  American  descent,  return  to  their 
respective  churches  and  communities  determined  to  achieve  the  following  objectives  by 
the  ill  th.  Convention  of  the  Diocese; 

1.  Increase  parish  and  institutional  outreach  iri  areas  of  social  and  community  life  in 
ways  that  uphold  our  Baptismal  vows,  and  that  are  consistent  with  our  unity  in  Christ, 

2.  Seek  and  develop  resources  to  help  accomplish  this  and  other  anti-racism  objectives 
in  multi-racial  settings  and  meetings, 

3.  Publish  this  and  other  "Good  News"  efforts  in  diocesan  media,  especially  relating  to 
the  convocational  (deanery)  restructuring  of  the  diocese, 

4.  Share  and  use  the  enabling  resources  of  the  Commission  on  Racism,  The  Executive 
Council,  the  Episcopal  Consultative  Commission,  and  other  components  of  the 
diocesan  structure  to  recommend  a  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  racism  within  our 
membership,  and  throughout  the  diocese  for  adaption  at  I994's  convention. 

Submitted  by  Canon  Edwin  E.  Smith 
Chair  of  Commission  on  Racism 


At  noon  on  Friday,  the  convention  broke 
for  Noonday  Prayers,  led  by  the  Rev.  Ron 
Abrams,  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Chester  L.  Talton,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion, speaking  with  wisdom  and  passion 
about  the  church,  the  world,  and  the  problem 
of  racism.  He  cnallenged  the  delegates  and 
guests  with  his  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
and  set  the  stage  for  a  moving  testimonial  by 
Deacon  Elaine  Irving  (Jacksonville),  Dr. 
Luther  McManus  (Fayetteville)  and  Dwight 
(Ike)  Johnson  (New  Bern)  concerning  their 
varied  experiences  in  the  church  as  African- 
Americans.  The  convention's  hearts  and 
minds  were  focused  on  the  lives  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others  as  they 
listened  and  prayed  with  each  other  regarding 
our  common  life.  The  theme  of  racism  was 
continued  during  lunch,  where  delegates  were 
asked  to  engage  each  other  about  these 
testimonies,  and  their  own  experiences  in  the 
church. 

The  convention  reconvened  at  2  o'clock, 
Friday  afternoon,  with  "break-out  sessions" 
in  which  delegates  and  guests  were  asked  to 
meet  for  conversation  in  deanery  groupings. 
This  allowed  them  to  begin  to  form  new 
communities  in  regional  identity  within  the 
diocese,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 


restructuring  of  the  diocese  into  deaneries. 
The  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  conver- 
sations begun  in  the  topical  dialogue  sessions 
on  Thursday  were  continued,  and  new  issues 
and  interests  were  raised  in  each  of  the  five 
groups.  Convention  reconvened  in  legislative 
session  at  4  o'clock.  Resolutions  to  be  voted 
upon  Saturday  morning  were  read  to  conven- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  of  Friday,  hearings 
on  the  proposed  1993  diocesan  budget,  and 
on  the  proposed  canonical  revision  for 
consideration  by  convention  were  held. 

The  hearings  were  followed  by  a  welcomed 
break  during  which  delegates  and  guests 
were  free  to  socialize,  rest  or  work.  A 
dramatic  production,  "Why  We  Can't  Wait," 
written  by  Fr.  Augustine  Joseph  was  pre- 
sented at  7  p.m.  The  play  was  well  attended, 
and  continued  to  focus  the  convention  on  the 
problem  of  racism  within  the  church.  At  8 
p.m.,  delegates  and  guests  enjoyed  a  buffet 
dinner.  Music  for  dancing  and  listening  was 
provided  afterwards. 


The  convention  reconvened  on  Saturday 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  After  lengfhv  debate, 
the  proposed  revised  canons  of  th  diocese 


were  approved  with  several  amendments.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  6i 
the  Diocese  which  would  delete  the  require- 
ment of  confirmation  for  eligibility  to  vote  in 
parish  elections  narrowly  passed  the  first 
reading  after  lengthy  and  serious  debate.  The 
change  will  be  brought  before  convention  for 
a  second  and  final  reading  at  convention  in 
1994.  The  proposed  budget  was  adopted 
without  dissent.  The  Rev.  Lucy  Talbott  ably 
and  caringly  led  the  convention  through  a 
long  process  of  considering  and  voting  on  the 
resolutions  that  had  been  submitted.  Under 
Lucy's  able  guidance,  the  resolutions  were 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  convention 
without  serious  problems. 

The  Rev.  Ham  Fuller  of  Wilmington  respon- 
ded to  Bishop  Sanders  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bishop's  Address.  Mrs. 
Harriette  Wagner,  chair  of  the  Courtesy 
Committee,  offered  a  resolution  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Convention  Committee  and  the 
Greenville  and  Farmville  churches  on  behalf 
of  the  convention  delegates  and  guests.  The 
three  racism  auditors  made  a  final  report 
about  the  conversations  they  had  been 
engaged  in  during  the  convention.  The 
convention  offered  its  work  and  its  life  in  a 
closing  Eucharist  and  the  Bishop  adjourned 
the  convention  at  a  little  before  12:30  p.m. 

Respectfully  submitted 
The  Rev.  H.  King  McGlaughon,  Jr. 

Secretary 

You  preach  first 

The  first  sermon  preached  each  Sunday  is 
not  by  the  minister,  but  by  you. 

You  preach  a  message  of  good  cheer  when 
you  say  "good  morning"  to  those  you  meet  as 
you  are  parking,  or  in  the  hallways  and 
classrooms.  You  preach  a  message  ~f 
"welcome!"  when  you  slide  over  in  the  k 
instead  of  forcing  others  in  front  of  you.  Yo^ 
preach  a  message  of  hope  and  joy  when  you 
sing  enthusiastically  during  the  service.  You 
preach  a  message  about  the  power  of  prayer 
when  you  fervently  enter  into  the  time  of 
prayer.  You  preach  a  message  about  respec* 
when  you  listen  attentively  while  the  music  is 
being  presented.  You  preach  a  message  of 
love  when  you  smile,  say  "hello",  and 
introduce  yourself  to  visitors.  You  preach  a 
message  about  faith  when  you  give  your 
tithes  and  offerings. 

Many  messages  are  preached  before  the 
minister  stands  up  to  bring  the  sermon.  If  your 
message  is  positive  and  consistent,  then  the 
message  given  from  the  pulpit  will  be  much 
better  received. 

St.  John's  Journal,  Fayetteville 


ELECTION  RESULTS 

110th  Annual  Convention 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
February  1993 

STANDING  COMMITTEE: 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke,  Jr.  (St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville) 
Chris  Burti  (Emmanuel  Church,  Farmville) 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL: 

The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cooper  (Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington) 

The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig,  Sr.  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

The  Rev.  Pamela  M.  Miller  (St.  Christopher's,  Havelock) 

The  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Smith  (St.  Mark's,  Wilmington) 

C.  Schuyler  ("Sky")  Bramley  (St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte) 

Judy  Glick  (St.  Thomas,  Bath) 

Jo  Parrott  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

Carl  S.  Ragsdale  (St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville) 

TRUSTEE  OF  THE  DIOCESE: 

Ted  Gartman  (St.  Paul's,  Greenville) 

TRUSTEE  OF  THOMPSON  CHILDREN'S  HOME: 

Penny  Lloyd  (St.  Paul's,  Beaufort) 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  DEPUTY: 

The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig,  Sr.  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

The  Rev.  Lucy  B.  Talbott  (St.  Paul's  in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville) 

The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cooper  (Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington) 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke,  Jr.  (St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville) 

Alternate:  The  Rev.  Russell  L.  Johnson  (St.  Paul's,  Edenton) 

Bob  VanVeld  (St.  Timothy's,  Greenville) 

Channing  Daniel  (St.  John's,  Wilmington) 

David  Stoller  (Christ  Church,  New  Bern) 

Ted  Gartman  (St.  Paul's,  Greenville) 

Alternate:  Alicia  Ragsdale  (St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville) 
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Emmanuel  Church,  Farmville 


A  century  of  service  and  devotion 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Rev.  Israel  Harding,  an  energetic  and 
committed  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  the  establishing 
of  new  parishes  in  Eastern  Carolina.  From  his 
home  in  Kinston  he  traveled  over  the  area 
holding  services  wherever  he  could  find  a 
willing  group  of  Episcopalians.  They  met  in 
homes,  vacant  stores,  or  halls. 
""  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  conducted  the  first 
piscopal  service  in  Farmville  in  the  upstairs 
'"room  of  A.D.  Hill's  coach  shop,  then  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Wilson  Street  between 
Main  and  Walnut.  Later,  the  priest  used  the 
hall  over  the  Jim  May  store,  the  present  site  of 
the  Askew  Building  (southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Wilson). 

A.D.  Hill,  a  prominent  Farmville  citizen 
and  local  postmaster,  gave  the  Episcopalians 
their  present  lot.  In  1888,  a  graceful  frame 
building  was  constructed.  Mrs.  Ida  May, 
sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Hill  and  a  devoted 
Episcopal  churchwoman,  served  as  the  leader 
of  this  small  group  from  its  inception. 

In  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  new 
parish,  the  name,  Emmanuel  (God  with  us), 
was  chosen.  In  1913  when  lightning  struck 
the  steeple  and  did  much  damage,  the  new 
church  building  was  started  and  in  1920  the 
present  brick  structure  was  erected. 

The  Parish  House  and  heating  plant  were 
added  to  the  church  in  1948  and  1949.  The 
Episcopal  Churchwomen  and  Altar  Guild 


(^encnanud 


made  and  sold  aprons,  had  sweet  sales,  teas, 
sponsored  Connery  (photographs),  editing 


and  selling  the  Farmville  Cookbook,  selling 
cards,  dishcloths,  etc.,  to  raise  funds. 

The  more  than  seventy  members  of  this 
parish  family  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  their  church.  And  last 
summer,  the  parish  bought  a  handsome 
Galanti  organ,  adding  to  the  beauty. 

Today's  members  are  the  heirs  of  many 
fine  folk  of  the  parish  who  have  committed 
their  time,  talent,  and  means  to  a  lovely  and 
practical  church  plant  in  which  to  worship 
God. 

"At  the  present,  Emmanuel  continues  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  a  solid  rural  parish, 
excited  about  its  youth  program,  outreach 
and  witness  in  Farmville,"  says  its  rector, 
the  Rev.  James  E.  Taylor,  Jr.  In  April, 


Emmanuel's  youth  program  brought  Fran 
McKendree  to  town.  Youth  groups  from 
Washington,  Edenton,  Nags  Head  and 
Beaufort  were  among  those  attending  the 
concert  in  Farmville's  Arts  Council  Building. 
(Jim  Taylor  was  recently  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Diocesan  Youth  Commission.) 

"While  growth  in  its  parish  size  has  been 
slow,  its  members  have  stayed  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  church,"  says  Emmanuel's 
rector. 

Most  of  Emmanuel's  "story"  has  been 
excerpted  from  a  history  of  the  church 
compiled  for  its  centennial  by  Edna  Faust 
Dixon,  a  member  of  Emmanuel's  vestry  and 
a  longtime  parishioner. 

More  on  Emmanuel  Church  on  page  H. 


EMMANUEL  CHURCH,  FARMVILLE 


THE  NEWLY  FREE-STANDING  ALTAR  can  be  seen  behind  the  Rev.  James  E.  Taylor,  Jr., 
rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Farmville,  as  he  prepares  to  leave  the  church  building. 

photos — Ede  Baldridge 
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The  Bishop 's  Letter 

The  sermon  preached  at  the  memorial  Eucharist  for  the 
Rev.  John  Bonner  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders 


For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in  all 
creation  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
(Romans  8:38,  39) 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  Or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I 
ascend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there!  If  I  make  my 
bed  in  Sheol,  thou  art  there!  If  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea,  even  there  thy  hand  shall  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  cover  me.  (Psalm 
139:7-10) 

We  have  gathered  to  honor  husband,  father, 
grandfather,  great  grandfather,  priest,  pastor, 
friend.  We  have  gathered  to  honor  a  man  who 
lived  into  all  these  roles  with  uncommon 
grace  and  skill;  and  with  an  integrity  and 
honesty  that  unfortunately  belongs  to  an 
earlier  time.  We  come  to  honor  a  man  who 
was  first  and  foremost  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  would  have  the  honor  of 
Jesus  Christ  stand  at  the  center  and  heart  of 
this  service. 

Nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ;  we  can  never  escape  that  love.  That 
love  surrounds  us  and  enfolds  us  as  we  are 
seated  here  today.  It  is  that  very  same  love 


that  continues  to  surround  and  enfold  John. 

And  so,  we  are  free  to  grieve.  For  the 
Christian  faith  teaches  us  that  pain  and  grief 
are  a  part  of  life,  and  there  is  tremendous  pain 
in  separation  and  loss.  We  offer  our  pain  and 
grief  to  God. 

And  yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  pain,  we 
thankfully  and  joyfully  offer  to  God  our 
servant  John,  knowing  that  He  is  already 
doing  for  him  better  things  than  we  can  desire 
or  pray  for. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  true  story.  A  woman, 
who  is  a  close  friend  of  mine,  was  diagnosed 
with  a  very  dangerous  form  of  cancer.  This 
woman  is  in  her  sixties,  and  had  never  flown 
in  her  entire  lifetime  and  swore  she  never 
would.  She  was  too  frightened  to  fly.  She 
underwent  a  year  of  chemotherapy  and 
experimental  treatments  for  her  cancer.  There 
is  no  sign  of  a  re-occurence. 

Shortly  after  she  finished  her  treatments, 
she  went  to  a  travel  agency  and  bought  two 
tickets  on  a  flight  to  Australia;  one  for  herself 
and  one  for  her  husband.  She  is  free  to  fly  only 
because  she  had  cancer.  And  that  freedom 
will  open  up  for  her  worlds  she  could  only 
dream  of  before. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  John 
is  free. ..to  fly. 


Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders 
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Wardens  shed  light  at  conference  on  varied  vestry  issues 


by  Alicia  R.  Alford 


Neither  power  outages  nor  howling  winds 
could  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  fifty-one 
wardens  attending  the  Wardens'  Conference 
held  at  Trinity  Center,  March  12  and  13. 
With  this  century's  worst  storm  brewing 
outside,  the  wardens  did  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  advice  and  to  discuss  issues 
facing  their  vestries.  In  candlelit  groups 
mirroring  the  new  deaneries,  they  discussed 
the  importance  of  communicating  with  the 
bulk  of  the  congregation,  supporting  dean- 
eries and  focusing  on  the  mission  of  the 
parish. 

Ironically,  just  prior  to  the  loss  of  elec- 
tricity. Bishop  Sanders  had  delivered  these 
words,  "If  your  church  is  concentrating  on 
projects  and  maintenance,  it  won't  grow.  If  it 
is  focusing  on  its  mission  and  outreach,  it  will 
be  bursting  at  the  seams."  As  if  to  illustrate 
this  point,  the  power  flickered,  the  surround- 
ings disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
wardens  continued  in  their  mission  without 
missing  a  beat. 

Mike  Morgan,  director  of  Trinity  Center 
and  former  senior  warden  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Hampstead,  challenged  the  group  to  make 
the  mission  statement  of  their  church  work  in 
their  community.  "The  laity  should  accept 
responsibility  for  the  ministry,"  according  to 


Morgan.  He  encouraged  the  wardens  to  use 
their  church's  mission  statement  to  evaluate 
their  actions  as  a  parish.  For  effective 
ministries,  parishes  must  know  their  mission 
and  their  community.  Morgan's  comments 
provoked  discussion  of  unique  ministries 
among  the  churches  of  East  Carolina. 

The  Trinity  staff  kicked  off  Saturday 
morning  with  the  Rainy  Day  Ropes  Course. 
Before  engaging  in  activities  such  as  the 
traffic  jam  and  the  prayerbook  dilemma, 
wardens  listed  words  associated  with  effec- 
tive teams.  The  twenty-one  word  list  included 
respect,  cooperation,  commitment,  flexibility, 
creativity  and  unity.  During  the  exercises,  one 
participant  remarked,  "These  words  really 
come  alive."  Wardens  laughed  and  joked  as 
they  sought  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and 
frustrations  of  each  indoor  challenge.  The 
indoor  course  proved  to  be  a  teaser,  for  all  the 
wardens  were  eager  to  come  back  for  the  real 
thing. 

Following  the  ropes  course,  Dick  Harold,  a 
former  employee  of  U.S.  Steel  and  a  member 
of  the  diocese's  consultant  network  in  the 
Department  of  Congregations  and  Develop- 
ment, spoke  on  running  effective  meetings. 
His  tips  covered  these  areas:  1)  Setting-up 
meeting  rooms;  2)  Content  vs.  the  process  of 
a  meeting  (i.e.,  items  discussed  vs.  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  discussed);  3)  Managing 


A  SAMPLING  OF  OUR  MINISTRY 

No  more  seconds  for  Grandpa!  Fred  Wolfe's  grandchildren  take  the 
Unseen  Guest  Program  at  their  church  very  seriously.  Leftovers  are  placed  in 
aluminum  trays  and  stored  in  the  church  freezer  for  those  in  need  of  a  meal . 

Drive  to  Window.  Henry  Taylor,  from  St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  told  of  the 
Soup  Kitchen's  van  serving  1 81  meals  in  rural  areas  of  Onslow  County  on  the 
Friday  of  the  Warden's  Conference. 

Souper  Bowl  Sunday  takes  on  a  new  meaning  at  St.  Francis-by-the-Sea, 
Salter  Path.Donna  Getty  explained  that  on  this  big  fcotr^  day  the  cc« 
collects  money  in  a  large  soup  bowl  to  donate  to  the  local  soup  kitchen. 

A  Man  Around  the  House  i  s  what  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead,  offers  widows 
in  need  of  afix-it-man.  Mike  Morgan  shared  how  Holy  Trinity's  Helping  Hands 
program  reaches  out  to  widows,  helping  them  with  car  and  home  rnaintenence. 


meetings.  Harold  drew  on  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  ropes  course  to  emphasize  team- 
building  and  problem-solving  as  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  meeting.  Often, 
process  is  the  real  measuring  stick  of  a 
"good"  meeting.  The  sense  of  a  unified  team 
working  together  to  accomplish  a  common 
mission  leaves  people  feeling  good  about 
their  involvement  in  a  meeting. 

Concluding  the  morning.  Bishop  Sanders 
pointed  out  the  conference  was  designed  to 
demonstrate  what  the  diocese  has  to  offer  the 
wardens  and  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The 
diocesan  staff.  Trinity  Center  staff,  and  the 
diocesan  consultants  are  all  here  to  help  each 


church  carry  out  its  mission.  Bishop  Sanders 
encouraged  the  wardens  to  talk  about  their 
budget  in  terms  of  their  mission  statement 
and  to  talk  first  about  what  is  to  be  given 
away.  In  his  words,  "...(without  giving)  we 
cease  to  be  a  church." 

Enlightened  by  the  weekend's  discussions, 
invigorated  by  their  accomplishments  on  the 
ropes  course,  and  renewed  by  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Eucharist,  the  wardens  were  well 
prepared  to  weather  the  challenges  they 
faced  as  they  departed  Trinity  Center. 

Alicia  Alford  is  Assistant  for  Stewardship 
and  Communications. 


Sewanee  offers  DOCC  training  program 


RAINY  DAY  ROPES  COURSE 


photo — Alicia  Alford 


The  University  of  the  South  will  offer  a 
training  conference  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  Community  (DOCC )  program  June  14-18 
at  the  School  of  Theology.  DOCC  is  a 
companion  program  to  Education  for 
Ministry  (EFM). 

The  Sewanee  conference  prepares  partici- 
pants to  start  DOCC  in  their  home  churches. 
It  is  a  congregation-centered  program  which 
builds  a  Christian  community  through  21 
weekly  presentations  and  small  group  discus- 
sions based  on  Biblical  scripture.  DOCC 
participants  thoroughly  study  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  talk  about  how  it  relates  to  modern 


everyday  situations.  Both  clergy  and  lay 
people  attend  the  conference  and  go  on  to  be 
presenters  and  small-group  facilitators. 

Three  other  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
conference,  will  be  offered  for  those  who 
have  already  had  the  basic  DOCC  training 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  charges  for  the  conference  will  remain 
at  last  year's  rates  which  include  room,  board 
and  materials.  For  registration  information, 
contact  DOCC  director,  Karen  Keele,  at 
SOTEC,  The  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375,  or  call  615/598-1341. 
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AROUND  THE  PARISHES 


"IN  A  HALF-FINISHED  CHURCH,  on  a  cold  winter  day,  we  celebrated  the  life  of  Marjorie 
May.  With  Scottish  bagpipes  and  joyous  Welsh  hymn,  poetry,  praise  and  'God  Save  the  Queen'. 
With  grateful  hearts,  we  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  love  of  this  woman  we  all  adored.  She  lived 
eighty-one  years,  and  she  had  a  good  life.  She  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  then  how  to  die"  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  poem  written  by  Elizabeth  Spicer,  daughter  of  Marjorie  May  Spicer,  in  whose 
memory  the  stained  glass  window,  with  an  intricate  shell,  net  and  fish  design,  over  the  font  in  the 
new  St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte,  was  recently  given.         photo— Chance  Scrantom 


Hunger  ministry  distributes 

1.7  million  pounds  of  food  to  the  poor 


After  only  one  year  of  full-time  operations 
in  North  Carolina,  the  Society  of  St.  Andrew 
has  distributed  over  1,700,000  pounds  of 
food  to  people  in  need  throughout  the  state.  In 
response  to  an  increase  in  both  demand  and 
support  for  its  hunger  relief  ministries,  the 
Society  of  St.  Andrew  opened  a  North 
Carolina  regional  office  just  over  a  year  ago 
and  has  since  seen  dramatic  growth  in  its 
three  hunger  relief  programs;  Network,  the 
Potato  Project,  and  the  Harvest  of  Hope. 

The  Gleaning  Project  is  a  hunger  relief 
program  in  which  volunteers  of  all  ages 
salvage  the  produce  farmers  (several  of 
whom  are  in  our  diocese)  leave  in  their  fields 
after  harvest.  Food  distribution  agencies  then 
assist  the  volunteers  in  distributing  the 
gleaned  produce  to  local  hunger  relief  organ- 
izations. In  1992,  the  North  Carolina  Glean- 
ing Network  involved  over  1400  volunteers 
and  over  thirty  food  distribution  agencies 
across  the  state  in  its  efforts.  They  salvaged 
over  2 1 8,000  pounds  of  produce  for  people  in 
need.  Farmers  receive  a  tax  credit  for  their 
donations  and  are  protected  from  liability. 

The  Potato  Project  salvages  potatoes 
farmers  cannot  sell  for  cosmetic  reasons.  The 
Society  of  St.  Andrew  funds  the  shipment  of 
potatoes  to  hunger  relief  agencies  at  a  cost  of 
only  4  cents  per  pound  (market  costs:  .30/lb. 
retail,  .15/lb  wholesale).  The  Potato  Project 
delivered  1,514,600  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
hunger  assistance  agencies  across  the  state 
last  year.  This  program  also  ships  seed 
potatoes  to  several  North  Carolina  commun- 
ities, which  are  planted  and  harvested  by 
recipients. 

The  Society  of  St.  Andrew's  third  hunger 
relief  program,  the  Harvest  of  Hope,  is  an 


CrossCurrent 
receives  another  award 

CrossCurrent  received  an  award  for  over- 
all excellence  from  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Club  at  the  association's  recent  awards 
luncheon  at  the  Governor's  Inn  in  Durham. 

In  the  past  four  years,  CrossCurrent  has 
been  the  recipient  of  seven  awards  from  both 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Club  and  Episcopal 
Communicators,  a  national  organization. 

The  paper  was  judged  in  a  category  of 
publications  of  1 0,000  circulation  and  under. 


ecumenical  program  of  gleaning/hunger 
study  retreats  for  both  youth  and  adults, 
combining  the  hands-on  work  of  gleaning 
fields  with  intensive  study  of  hunger  and 
poverty  issues,  service  in  community 
agencies,  and  worship  experiences.  The 
Society  of  St.  Andrew  held  one  Harvest  of 
Hope  retreat  in  1992  and  has  scheduled  two 
more  retreats  for  1993,  one  in  the  Wilmington 
area  in  June. 

Susan  Clark,  director  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Andrew's  North  Carolina  office,  adds:  "Our 
work  in  North  Carolina  is  unique  and  cost- 
effective.  We  are  alleviating  hunger  by 
reducing  food  waste.  Our  office  in  Durham 
enables  us  to  involve  many  more  people  in 
this  practical  approach  toward  helping  others. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  support  and  hard 
work  of  all  who  made  our  first  year  in  North 
Carolina  a  success." 

The  Society  of  St.  Andrew's  hunger  relief 
efforts  in  North  Carolina  are  a  part  of  its 
country-wide  ministry,  which  provided  over 
26  millions  pounds  of  food  for  people  in  need 
throughout  the  United  States  last  year. 

For  more  information  about  the  work  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Andrew  in  your  area, 
contact:  The  Society  of  St.  Andrew, 
P.O.  25081,  Durham,  NC  27702-5081; 
919-683-3011. 


Coastal  companions 
welcome  you 

When  visiting  the  beach  this  spring  and 
summer,  our  coastal  churches  invite  you  to 
join  them  for  worship: 

St.  Francis-by-the-Sea,  Bogue  Banks, 
Sunday  worship  service,  10  am 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort,  Sunday  worship 
service,  8  am  &  1 1  am 

Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead,  Sunday  worship 
service,  10  am 

St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  Sunday 
worship  service,  8  am,  9  am  &  1 1  am 

St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head,  Sunday  worship 
service,  8  am,  9:30  am  &  1 1  am 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Sunday  worship 
service,  8  am  &  10:30  am 

St.  Philip's,  Southport,  Sunday  worship 
service,  8:30  am  &  1 1  am 

St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea,  Swansboro,  Sunday 
worship  service,  8  am  &  10:30  am 


The  Rev.  Antonio  Munoz,  Hermasillo, 
Senora,  Mexico,  arrived  in  the  Downeast 
Cluster  recently  to  serve  a  two  year  period  to 
establish  a  full-time  Hispanic  ministry  in 
Yeatsville. 


Maria  Deatherage,  St.  Peter's,  Washing- 
ton, in  recognition  of  outstanding 
accumulative  service  to  Washington  and 
Beaufort  Counties,  has  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
Washington  Jaycees. 


Members  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  Pines,  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  John's  and  St.  Joseph's  churches, 
Fayetteville,  have  formed  a  task  force  to 
work  on  building  a  Habitat  for  Humanity 
house.  The  group  is  called  Episcopalians  for 
Habitat. 


Susie  Home,  Grace  Church,  Whiteville, 

appeared  in  the  March  13  episode  of  the 
television  program,  "Young  Indiana  Jones". 


St.  Paul's,  Beaufort  and  St.  Mary's, 
Kinston,  are  two  churches  in  the  diocese 
which  have  Julian  Gatherings,  groups  which 
meet  for  Evening  Prayer,  silent  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  directed  discussion  in  the 
context  of  a  small  group.  The  groups  take 
their  name  from  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich. 


Alan  Smith,  a  senior  at  Williams  College 
and  the  son  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E. 
Smith,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington,  has  been 
accepted  as  a  postulant  from  the  diocese  and 
will  enter  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Yale 
University,  in  the  fall. 


The  Schola  Cantorum  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie,  on  Sunday,  May 
2.  Later  in  the  month,  the  Potecasi  Philhar- 
monic will  perform.  Forfurther  information, 
call  the  church  at  (919)  332-32663. 


Groundbreaking  for  the  new  Christ 
Church,  Hope  Mills,  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  May  2,  1 1  a.m.,  at  their  property  on 
Rockfish  Road. 


On  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  May 
(May  4, 5,  1 1 , 12,  18, 19, 25,  and  26),  there 
will  be  a  specialty  or  in-depth  tour  followed 
by  afternoon  tea  in  the  Observation  Gallery 
of  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Call  (202)  537-8993  for  reservations.  A 
small  fee  is  charged. 


A  conference  with  Madeleine  L'Engle, 

"Faces  of  God,"  will  be  held  at  Kanuga 
Conference  Center,  Hendersonville,  May 
30- June  4.  Dr.  L'Engle  will  help  conference 


For  the  past  23  years,  Faith  Alive  has 
emphasized  being  an  ambassador  for  Christ 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  lay  witnessing 
organization  has  held  "Faith  Alive 
Weekends"  in  thousands  of  Episcopal 
congregations.  Its  23rd  annual  conference, 
June  4-6,  at  Kanuga  Conference  Center  in 
Hendersonville,  will  be  on  the  theme 
"Ambassadors  for  Christ." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Terry  Fullam  returns  as 
keynote  speaker  using  II  Cor.  5:20,  "We  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  being  reconciled  to 
God,"  as  his  topic.  Author  of  numerous  books 
and  a  musician,  Fullam  is  often  seated  at  the 
piano  to  accompany  his  teaching. 

Conference  directors  are  A.E.  and  Judy 


HMC  Charles  H.  Henry,  USN,  St.  Anne's, 
Jacksonville,  has  received  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Preventive  Medicine  Technician  of  the  Year 
award,  presented  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


The  Rev.  Hilary  Morgan  West,  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's-by-the-Sea,  Nags 
Head,  submitted  her  resignation  effective 
April  1. 


To  add  diversity  to  morning  worship  during 
Lent,  Christine  Chesson,  a  member  of  the 
choir  at  Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston, 

took  on  the  role  of  cantor,  leading  the 
congregation  in  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 


A  project  of  note  is  underway  at  Church  of 
the  Servant,  Wilmington,  where  interest  in 
the  restoration  of  the  outdoor  chapel  is  keen. 
Anyone  from  age  ten  and  up  has  been 
encouraged  to  sign  up  and  join  the  "together- 
ness" such  an  effort  fosters. 


(Continued  from  last  month). .  .and  when, 
on  Easter  Day,  the  children  of  St.  Philip's, 
Southport,  returned  to  the  burial  site  to  dig  up 
the  box  of  alleluias,  they  found  the  grave  was 
empty!  Puzzled  and  disappointed,  the  child- 
ren walked  back  to  the  church  and,  upon 
entering,  were  greeted  by  all  their  festive 
alleluia  banners  now  in  place  on  the  church 
walls. 


St.  Paul's,  Beaufort,  will  be  open  for  tours 
during  the  Old  Homes  Tour  in  Beaufort,  June 
25  and  26. 


participantsexplore  their  own  encounter  with 
God  through  visual  imagery.  For  further  in- 
formation, call  (704)  692-9136. 


The  tenth  Annual  Virginia-Carolina 
Small  Church LeadershipConferencewill 
be  held  June  1-4  at  Trinity  Center,  Salter 
Path.  The  Rev.  Howard  Hanchey,  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  the  VirginiaTheoIogi  - 
cal  Seminary,  will  be  keynote  speaker.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders  will  be  chaplain 
for  the  conference.  Additional  information  is 
available  in  one's  church  office. 


Masterworks  Chorus  and  Orchestra, 

conducted  by  William  Gray,  will  perform 
works  sung  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II,  including  music  by  Herbert  Howeils, 
Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  William  Walton 
and  Orlando  Gibbons.  The  concert  will  be 
held  in  the  National  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Wednesday,  June  2,  at  8  p.m.  For 
further  information,  call  (301)  365-2S55. 


Canant. 

A  Eucharist,  originally  held  for  the  National 
Board  midway  through  its  meeting,  has  also 
become  a  highlight  of  the  conference.  "If 
possible,  come  to  Kanuga  a  day  early," 
suggests  Tom  Riley,  executive  director  of 
Faith  Alive,  "and  enjoy  this  special  service  as 
well  as  the  footpaths  and  overall  beauty  of 
Kanuga." 

Faith  Alive's  Annual  Conference  is  the  one 
event  each  year  which  brings  together  Week- 
end Coordinators  (people  who  lead  Faith 
Alive  Weekends),  Team  Witnesses  (individ- 
uals who  tell  their  stories  of  faith  at  the 
weekend  events),  and  others  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  the  ministry. 


6 Ambassadors  for  Christ9  Faith  Alive  theme 


EVENTS 
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OBERAMMERGAU  LIES  IN  the  foothills  of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  town's  Passion  Play  is 
usually  presented  every  ten  years  and  was  first  given  in  1634  to  fulfill  a  vow  to  present  it  every 
decade  if  the  Black  Plague  were  ended. 


RESIDENTS  OF  OBERAMMERGAU  adopt  a  proprietary  attitude  about  members  of  the 
Passion  Play  cast  and  continue  to  see  and  address  said  members  as  the  characters  they  played, 
until  the  new  cast  has  been  selected.  photos — Christina  Baldridge 


Oberammergau — and  Easter  takes  on  a  new  meaning 


by  Joyce  C.  Ward 


It  was  in  June  of  1990  while  watching  the 
Passion  Play  in  Oberammergau,  Germany, 
that  the  meaning  of  Easter  came  to  me  in  a 
way  I  had  never  felt  before.  We  had  arrived  in 
the  small  Bavarian  town  the  afternoon  before, 
and  to  my  surprise  a  priest  boarded  our  bus, 
welcomed  us  and  said  a  prayer  for  our  group. 
His  prayer  was  for  us  to  receive  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  His  prayer 
came  true  for  me. 

I  was  there,  along  with  forty  others,  in  a 


group  that  I  had  worked  for  two  years  to 
organize  and  plan.  I  had  heard  about  the  play 
for  years,  talked  to  others  who  had  attended 
and  read  everything  I  could  find  on  it.  Nothing 
prepared  me  for  its  magnitude.  I  did  go  fully 
expecting  to  receive  a  blessing.  I  was  seeking 
a  new  direction  in  my  life,  and  I  went  in  the 
amphitheater  that  day  with  an  openness  that  I 
could  explain  to  no  one.  Neither  the  length  of 
the  play  nor  the  German  language  spoken 
proved  to  be  a  barrier.  The  power  of  the  story 
was  there  even  though  I  had  to  follow  along 
with  my  English  edition  of  the  script. 


Ebo  and  Jack  Matthews: 

A  faithful  ministry  of  ushering 


St.  Peter's  Church  in  Washington  has  been 
there  a  long  time,  and  so  have  the  Matthews 
brothers,  Ebo  and  Jack. 

"They  are  two  of  the  most  faithful  people 
in  the  parish,"  according  to  Sue  McLean, 
retired  secretary  of  St.  Peter's.  "You  can 
count  on  them  for  ushering  anytime,  and  they 
have  handled  the  eight  a.m.  service  for  years 
and  years." 

Both  Ebo  and  Jack,  lifetime  members  of  St. 
Peter's,  are  a  tad  or  two  over  the  Biblical  three 
score  and  ten,  active  and  interested  in  a 
myriad  of  things.  Ebo  is  an  avid  golfer;  Jack  is 
involved  with  Community  Concert. 

Parishioner  Bill  Cochran  describes  the 
Matthews  brothers  as  "some  of  those  quiet, 
faithful  people.  I've  been  there  when  snow 
was  banked  up  against  the  door— and  they 
were  there.  They're  just  as  faithful  to  St. 
Peter's  as  anyone  could  be." 

St.  Peter's  has  an  interesting  history.  When 


the  town  was  laid  out  by  Col.  James  Bonner  in 
1776,  he  set  aside  lot  #50  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Bonner  streets  for  a  church.  The 
parish  was  organized  forty-six  years  later  and 
named  St.  Peter's  by  one  of  the  founders  who 
was  a  Presbyterian. 

The  building  itself  reflects  the  close  ties 
between  church,  congregation  and  commun- 
ity. The  wainscoting  and  arches  and  ceiling 
were  made  from  the  walnut  trees  cut  on  the 
Grist  farm  near  Chocowinity  and  the  pews 
were  made  from  the  native  pines  that  grew  in 
the  local  woods. 

A  trip  to  Washington  to  visit  St.  Peter's  is 
well  worth  your  time.  Not  only  is  it  of 
historical  significance,  but  you'll  more  than 
likely  be  met  by  the  Matthews  brothers,  Ebo 
and  Jack,  who,  as  Bill  Cochran  said,  "always 
greet  you  with  a  smile  and  talk  to  you  when 
you're  coming  in  the  church.  And  I'll  tell 
you,"  he  added,  "that  means  a  lot." 


When  the  play  was  over,  we  walked  down 
the  streets  of  Oberammergau  where  the  shops 
had  been  reopened.  We  were  not  in  the  mood 
for  shopping.  We  then  boarded  the  buses  that 
would  take  us  back  to  our  assigned  hotels. 
There  were  five  in  my  group  and  we  were 
staying  in  nearby  Ettal. 

Our  dinner  was  ready  when  we  got  to  the 
hotel;  nobody  seemed  particularly  hungry. 
We  then  decided  to  take  a  walk  around  the 
village.  My  friend,  Anne,  and  I  decided  we'd 
take  a  last  look  at  the  Ettal  Klosterkirche 
which  was  across  the  street  from  our  hotel. 
We  had  been  there  the  afternoon  before,  and 
thought  we  should  take  some  more  snapshots; 
it  was  so  beautiful  we  never  wanted  to  forget 
the  time  spent  there. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  monastery  church, 
we  could  hear  the  most  beautiful  music--the 
sound  of  an  age  old  Gregorian  chant.  The 
monks  were  entering  the  church  for  evensong. 
What  a  lovely  and  meaningful  way  to  end  a 
perfect  day.  A  day  neither  of  us  will  ever 
forget. 

This  coming  summer  will  make  three  years 
since  the  play.  The  two  Easters  I  have  since 
celebrated  have  had  such  new  meaning  for 
me,  such  a  renewal  of  spirit  and  hope. 

I  recently  read  the  autobiography,  My 
Garden  of  Memory,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
a  noted  children's  writer  of  the  late  1 800's. 
She  gives  an  account  in  her  book  of  attending 


the  play  in  1890,  exactly  100  years  before  I 
attended.  With  her  command  of  the  language, 
Wiggins  described  for  me  my  exact  feelings 
of  the  play  and  the  day  I  saw  it.  She  said,  "We 
rose  at  five  on  Sunday  and  reached  the  great 
theater  at  eight,  remaining  during  the  first 
part,  which  ended  just  before  the  brief  interval 
for  luncheon,  the  second  half  beginning  at 
one  and  closing  at  five-thirty.  After  a  lapse  of 
thirty-two  years,  I  cannot  write  of  the 
experience  without  emotion.  I  went  into  my 
own  room  alone,  for  the  tears  had  been 
flowing  throughout  the  afternoon  and  it  was 
vain  to  try  to  stop  them.  Even  when  I  was,  as  I 
thought,  perfectly  calm  and  eating  my  break- 
fast in  bed  the  next  morning,  the  pathetic 
voice  crying,  'Eloi!  Eloi!  Lama  sabactani!' 
(My  God,  why  have  you  forsaken  me?)  came 
back  to  me  and  I  pushed  the  food  away." 

I,  too,  have  been  haunted  by  those  words. 
Then  I  remember  the  words  and  sound  of  the 
choir  just  before  the  final  curtain, 

"Praise  to  you  who  on  the  altar, 

Gave  your  life  for  us. 

You  have  purchased  our  salvation. 

We  die,  to  live  in  you. 

Glory  be  thine  for  ever  and  ever! 
A  beautiful  memory— a  day  when  my  life 
and  Easter  took  on  a  wonderful  new  meaning. 

Joyce  Ward  is  a  member  of  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Williamston. 


Money  and  you  and  me 


EBO  AND  JACK  MATTHEWS 


photo — Bill  Cochran 


Each  of  us,  every  year  at  this  time,  must 
decide  how  much  of  our  hard  earned  treasure 
we  are  going  to  give  to  God's  work  through 
our  pledge. 

To  me,  there  are  two  ways  to  decide  your 
pledge:  the  HARD  way,  and  the  EASY  way... 

The  HARD  WAY  is  what  I  call  "Ration- 
alizing Your  Budget."  Here,  you  list  all  your 
basic  expenses  for  the  year — rent  or  mortgage 
payments,  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
health  and  personal  hygiene,  utilities  and 
school  expenses.  What  is  left  over  is 
"discretionary"  income. ..the  income  you  have 
a  choice  about  where  and  how  you  spend  it. 
Usually,  for  many  of  us,  pledges  for  our 
church  fall  into  this  category,  where  the 
competition  for  our  money  is  very  intense  and 
decisions  are  very  difficult.  Here  one  has  to 
select  from  among  such  things  as  vacations; 
football  and  basketball  trips;  entertainment; 
many,  many  worthy  charities;  etc.,  etc. — and 
church  pledges  tend  to  somehow  end  up 
pretty  far  down  the  priority  list.  And  when 
you  get  through,  you  feel  guilty  about  not 
giving  enough  to  your  church. ..This  is  why  I 
call  this  the  HARD  WAY. 

The  EASY  WAY  is  simple— you  just  decide 
you're  going  to  give  A  PERCENTAGE  of 
your  income  to  the  church,  and  you're  going 


to  live  on  the  rest. 

I  talked  to  Bishop  Sanders  about  this  one 
day,  and  he  said,  "Jack,  many  years  ago  I 
decided  to  tithe,  so  I  just  set  aside  10%  of  my 
income  each  year  to  give  to  God's  work 
through  the  church,  and  live  on  the  rest,  and 
you  know,  I  haven't  been  hungry  a  day  since!" 

In  the  EASY  WAY,  how  large  a  percentage 
you  give  is  up  to  you.  An  increasing  number 
give  1 0%— a  tithe.  Many  give  less,  and  many 
on  reduced  income  cannot  tithe.  We  are 
urging  you  to  consider  as  a  minimum,  $1  each 
week  for  every  $1,000  of  annual  income.  This 
equals  5.2%. 

In  deciding  how  much  to  pledge  this  year, 
here  are  some  thoughts: 

Only  you  can  decide  how  to  use  your 
money. 

What  you  decide  is  not  between  you  and 
the  rector,  or  you  and  the  vestry,  or  you 
and  the  Stewardship  Committee — it's 
between  you  and  God — and  nobody  will 
judge  you  for  what  you  decide. 

Money  is  everybody's  ministry — please  pray 
about  your  role  in  this  ministry  and  God 
will  help  you  decide  how  much  to 
pledge. 

Jack  Hill,  from  Keynotes,  St.  Peter's, 
Washington. 
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Hospital 
helps  heal 
by  keeping 
families 
together 


By  Nan  Cobbey 


—  Dr.  Burton  Grebia 


NEW  YORK 

A  solitary  stained-glass  window  spills 
purples  and  blues  onto  a  stucco  wall  be- 
side the  altar.  As  the  rising  sun  twists  the 
colors  diagonally  toward  the  floor  of  the 
tiny  chapel,  a  mother's  eyes  focus  on  the 
window  above. 

Marie  Capobianco  smiles  on  the  boy 
who  leans  across  the  lap  of  Jesus.  The 
muscles  of  her  face  relax. 

In  this  chapel,  below  the  window  she 
helped  pay  for,  Capobianco  feels  the  pres- 
ence of  the  son  she  lost  three  years  ago. 

Amouierof  three,    m      j  f  j 
she  spent  16  years  ...  ... 

battling  the  disease       With  families. 
that  drained  her  son   ffccy  Jq  pot  need 
of  life  and  now  para-     f  ; 
lyzes  her  oldest 

daughter.  But  though    place  like  this. " 

she  nursed  her  chil- 
dren at  home, 
searched  for  specialists,  pushed  the  health 
care  system  for  research  and  cures,  it  wasn't 
until  she  learned  of  an  unusual  ministry 
supported  by  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island 
that  she  finally  found  the  help  she  needed. 

"My  grown  children  never  got  out  of 
diapers.  I  was  to  the  point  of  burnout ...  to 
where  I  hated  my  children  ...  St.  Mary's 
gave  me  back  my  children." 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children,  located 
in  the  Bayside  section  of  Queens,  allowed 
Capobianco  to  turn  a  story  of  heartbreak 
into  one  of  triumph.  Today  when  she  talks 
of  her  time  of  trial  her  words  express  not 
bitterness  or  self-pity  but  gratitude  —  and 
hope. 

Founded  more  than  a  century  ago  by  die 
Episcopal  sisters  of  the  Community  of  St. 
Mary,  the  hospital  welcomes  disabled, 
chronically  ill  and  terminally  ill  children. 
Each  year,  upwards  of  600  young  patients 
with  asthma,  birth  defects,  genetic  disor- 
ders, AIDS  and  traumatic  injuries  receive 
care,  yet  the  unusual  hospital  has  just  95 
beds.  In  that  paradox  lies  the  key  to  St. 
Mary's  unique  ministry. 

"Kids  need  to  be  with  families,"  says  Dr. 
Burton  Grebin,  president.  'They  do  not  need 
to  grow  up  in  a  place  like  this." 

So,  although  St.  Mary's  is  a  beautiful 
place,  a  campuslike  setting  on  eight  acres 
overlooking  Little  Neck  Bay,  its  staff  con- 
centrates on  keeping  many  children  out. 

"The  family  unit  is  the  patient,"  Grebin 
insists  and,  believing  that,  he  has  put  in 
place  an  innovative  program  of  care  that 
focuses  on  keeping  children  and  their  fami- 
lies together. 

For  some  families  that  will  mean  being 
See  ST.  MARY'S,  page  10 
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Medical  social  daycare  provides  after  school  programs,  including  homework 
time  and  tutorial  assistance,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children  in  Bayside, 
Queens,  New  York  City.  photo/DAviD  vita 
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Thoughts  of  faith  infuse 
prolific  Updike's  novels 


By  Jan  Nunley 


BEVERLY  FARMS,  MASS. 

As  with  so  many  places  in  New  England, 
you  have  to  know  where  you're  going  to 
find  this  village. 

It's  an  appendage  of  the  town  of  Beverly, 
a  small,  well-manicured  seaside  village  a 
few  stops  out  on  the  commuter  rail  from 
Boston.  Its  streets  wind  past  Colonials  and 
Capes  with  red  doors;  several  private  schools 
call  it  home;  and  in  its  midst  is  a  90-year-old 
replica  of  an  English  country  church,  St. 
John '  s.  Here ,  of  a  S  unday  morning,  you  may 
find  novelist  John  Updike  sitting  in  apew  on 
the  baptistery  side;  when  the  service  ends  he 
strides  out  and  up  the  hill  to  his  home. 

The  61 -year-old  Updike  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  who  have  four  children,  moved 
here  a  decade  ago.  The  writer  joined  St. 
John's  about  the  same  time.  Raised  a 
Lutheran,  he'd  been  advised  by  a  local 
Lutheran  minister  that  in  New  England  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  closer  to  the  "re- 
laxed, establishment  Lutheranism"  of  his 
Berks  County,  Pa.,  home.  He'd  detoured 
through  the  Congregational  Church  while 
living  in  nearby  Ipswich,  but  recalled  the 


Author  John  Updike 

photo/MARTHA  UPDIKE 

minister's  advice  upon  settling  in  Beverly 
Farms. 

"Episcopalianism  is  fairly  close  to 
Lutheranism,"  Updike  observes,  though  with 
more  emphasis  on  rite  than  creed:  "a  bit 
more  of  a  'works'  kind  of  place,  I  think.  I 
notice  that  the  theology  is  kind  of  'do-it- 
yourself.'  But  I'm  comfortable  with  that, 
See  JOHN  UPDIKE,  page  4 


Does  the  Episcopal  church  take 
political  positions?  page  15 


How  should  we  value 
experience  in  relation  to 
Scripture,  tradition  and  reason? 

Forum,  page  26 


Armed  force 
could  end 
'evil  war:' 
Browning 


By  Episcopal  Life  staff 


NEW  YORK 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
last  month  condemned  the  "brutal  inhuman- 
ity" in  the  former  Yugoslavia  as  Serbian 
forces  continued  a  policy  of  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing," resulting  in  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Muslims,  and  he  said  the  time  for 
armed  intervention  may  have  come. 

"Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  caused  as  deep 
an  outcry  of  dismay  and  outrage  as  any  I 
have  heard  since  become  presiding  bishop," 
said  Browning,  whose  term  began  in  1986. 

"It  reflects  the  shattering  of  a  peace  that 
was  promised  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Berlin  wall." 

In  his  April  8  statement,  just  days  before 
Serbians  shelled  the  Muslim  enclave  of 
Srebrenica  and  killed  more  than  50  civil- 
ians, including  women  and  children,  Brown- 
ing tried  to  reassure  Episcopalians  that  he  is 
using  every  means  available  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  conflict  is  "a  special  challenge  to  the 
churches,"  he  said,  because  "religion  itself 
is  a  major  contributor  to  the  suffering.  People 
of  two  great  branches  of  Christianity  and  a 
Muslim  population  vilify  one  another  while 
the  leadership  of  the  churches  is  unable  to 
stop  the  hatred  and  fighting." 

While  the  church  seeks  peace  without 
resort  to  arms,  Browning  added,  the  situa- 
See  BOSNIA,  page  9 
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Ethiopian  orphans  bring 
welcome  rise  in  spirits 


The  children  of  Addis  Alem,  one  of  the  five  orphanages,  give 
Patti  Browning  a  cheerful  greeting. 
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When  Patti  Browning  trav- 
eled to  Ethiopia  in  early  March, 
she  experienced  something  un- 
expected: a  rise  in  her  spirits. 

Browning,  an  activist  for  Pal- 
estinian issues  and  wife  of  Presid- 
ing Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning, 
had  just  left  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank.  She  went  to  Addis 
Ababa  to  visitchild-care  programs 
started  by  St.  Matthew's  Angli- 
can Church. 

"Coming  from  that  place  of 
just  despair ...  I  saw  a  little  hope," 
she  said.  St.  Matthew's,  which 
Browning  calls  "the  little  mustard 
seed,"  works  with  the  Jerusalem 
Association  of  the  Ethiopian  Or- 
thodox Church  to  run  homes  for 
orphan  children. 

"There  are  about  700  children 
right  now  in  these  orphanages," 
Browning  said,  praising  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  for  its  help  in  starting  them. 
Between  1985  and  1990,  the  fund 
granted  a  total  of  $1.2  million  to 
the  orphanages. 

More  than  5  million  of 
Ethiopia's  47  million  people  have 
been  hurt  by  famine  and  war.  The 
country,  sandwiched  between  the 
Sudan  and  Somalia,  is  the  second 
poorest  in  the  world.  The  average 
Ethiopian  earns  $120  a  year. 

St.  Matthew's  began  its  child- 
care  program  in  1985  after  the 
famine  that  devastated  the  region. 
As  the  need  grew,  the  church  be- 
gan working  in  partnership  with 
the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
to  create  homes  for  the  children. 

Today,  the  two  churches  oper- 


ate five  orphanages  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Browning  visited 
the  newest  one,  near  Debre  Zeit, 
home  to  133  children  who  were 
kicked  out  of  their  orphanage  in 
Eritrea  in  1991.  Eritrea  was  forc- 
ibly annexed  to  Ethiopia  in  1962. 

Browning  met  many  of  the  ex- 
pelled children  at  Debre  Zeit,  chil- 
dren she  calls  "the  real  victims"  of 
the  country's  civil  war.  She  hopes 
others  in  the  Episcopal  Church  will 
join  her  in  helping  them.  Sponsor- 
ing a  child  in  one  of  the  orphanages 
through  Episcopal  Migration  Min- 
istries' Anglican  Childcare  Fund 
costs  $45  a  month.  So  far,  250  chil- 
dren are  being  sponsored. 

Ranging  in  age  from  toddlers  to 
late  teens,  the  children  live  in  tem- 
porary quarters  now,  but  the 
churches  hope  to  build  dormitories 


and  other  facilities  on  land  do- 
nated by  the  government.  Time  is 
running  out,  however.  The  donated 
land,  about  1 3  acres,  must  be  built 
on  this  year  or  the  offer  will  be 
withdrawn. 

After  observing  the  children, 
most  of  whom  have  lost  both  par- 
ents, Browning  was  reminded  of 
Allan  Boesak's  warning  about 
South  African  youth  seeing  only 
violent  models. 

"These  children  have  been 
through  that ...  They  are  going  to 
be  the  new  leaders  someday. 
What's  going  to  happen?" 

Browning  says  she  hopes 
people  who  feel  drawn  to  help 
through  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  will  "earmark  it  for  the  or- 
phanages." ■ 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 
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Author  endows 
lectureship  in 
theology  and  science 

The  University  of  Cambridge 
has  received  the  endowment  of  a 
university  lectureship  in  theology 
and  natural  science  in  the  amount 
of  1  million  pounds  over  five  years 
from  the  internationally  known 
novelist  Susan  Howatch. 

Howatch  made  the  donation  be- 
cause of  her  conviction  that  "sci- 
ence was  not  destroying  religion, 
as  people  popularly  believe,"  but 
that  it  could  help  "cast  light  on 
theism  and  Christianity.  On  this 
particular  frontier  of  modern 
thought,  science  and  theology  are 
no  longer  seen  as  opposed  but 
complementary ,  two  aspects  of  one 
truth,"  she  said. 

"Susan  Howatch  has  pinpointed 
the  importance  of  dialogue  and 
mutual  enrichment  between  theol- 
ogy and  natural  science,"  said  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  GeorgeCarey 
in  response  to  the  gift-  Howatch  is 
the  author  of  six  popular  novels  on 
the  lives  of  three  clergy  families  in 
the  Church  of  England.  ■ 
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I  We  welcome  contributions  to  "A 

;  Little  Leaven"  and  will  pay  $25  for 

i  the  best  one  published  each 

i  month.  This  month's  winner  is 

i  Bonnie  Caudell  of  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

I  Send  your  contribution  to  A  Little 

:  Leaven,  Episcopal  Life,  815  Sec- 

!  ond  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A  LITTLE  LEAVEN 


At  our  recentdiocesan  convention,  Episcopalians 
in  the  Diocese  of  Easton,  Md.,  honored  Bishop 
Elliot  Sorge  upon  his  retirement  Among  the  gifts 
presented  was  "Bishop  Bearly,"  a  teddy  bear  ap- 
propriately garbed  with  cope,  miter  and  staff. 

Awed  at  the  presence  of  yet  a  third  "bishop"  in 
the  gathering,  Bishop  Coadjutor  Martin  Townsend, 
elected  just  two  months  earlier,  commented:  "I 
thought  I  was  the  only  one  in  this  diocese  who  was 
'barely'  a  bishop." 

Bonnie  Caudell 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 

A  traveler,  waiting  in  an  airport  lounge  between 
flights,  bought  a  small  package  of  cookies  and 
nesded  in  a  chair  to  pass  the  time  with  a  newspaper. 
Soon,  she  became  aware  of  a  rustling  noise. 

From  behind  her  newspaper,  she  was  flabber- 
gasted to  see  a  neatiy  dressed  man  helping  himself 
to  her  cookies.  Not  wanting  to  make  a  scene,  she 
leaned  over  and  took  one  herself. 

Only  a  minute  or  two  had  elapsed  before  there 
came  more  rusding.  He  was  helping  himself  to 
another!  She  became  so  angry  she  didn't  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

Finally,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  man  broke  the 
remaining  cookie  in  two,  pushed  half  across  to  her, 
ate  the  other  half,  and  left. 

Still  fuming  when  her  flight  was  announced,  she 


opened  her  handbag  for  her  ticket.  To  her  shock  and 
embarrassment,  she  discovered  her  unopened  package 
of  cookies. 

How  wrong  our  assumptions  can  be! 

Roy  J.  Henricks 
Rockford,  111. 
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Christian  journal 
ceases  publication 

Regretfully  bowing  to  financial 
losses,  what  founder  John  Bennett 
called  "objective  conditions,"  the 
52-year-old  journal  Christianity 
and  Crisis  ceased  publication  with 
a  final  issue  that  is  at  once  mourn- 
ful, celebratory  and  feisty. 

Founded  by  Bennett  and  the 
great  theological  ethicist  Reinhold 
Neibuhr  to  combat  Christian  paci- 
fism and  isolationism  at  the  time  of 
World  War  II,  the  ecumenical  jour- 
nal has  been  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential shapers  of  religious  thought 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  magazine  questioned  paci- 
fism in  the  struggle  against  Facism , 
criticized  Allied  conduct  during 
World  War  II  and  spoke  out  against 
anti-Communist  McCarthyism.  It 
championed  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, becoming  the  first  journal  to 
print  key  excerpts  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  "Letter  from  Birmingham 
Jail,"  and  was  an  early  and  vocal 
opponent  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  time  not 
only  for  religious  publications  but 
also  for  most  journals  of  opinion," 
Editor  Leon  Howell  said.  "The  re- 
cession has  cut  deeply  into  our 
income.  It  is  also  true  that  people 
are  reading  less." 

Despite  record  contributions  in 
the  past  year,  spiraling  costs  and 
the  need  for  more  fund-raising 
forced  the  magazine's  board  of  di- 
rectors to  close  the  magazine  at  the 
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Christianity  and  Crisis  founders  Reinhold  Neibuhr  and  John 
Bennett,seenhereatNew  York's  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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end  of  March. 

A  hoped-for  miracle  didn '  t  hap- 
pen and  the  last  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine that  writer  Robert  Allen  War- 
rior called  "one  of  the  few  'real 
things'  in  the  alternative  press" 
has  been  mailed. 


With  a  steady  circulation  of 
about  1 3,000  and  a  current  budget 
of  $490,000,  the  magazine's  board 
estimated  it  would  need  an  extra 
$290,000  over  each  of  the  next 
three  years  to  sustain  it.  II 


Well-known  charismatic 
in  coma  after  shootout 

The  Rev.  Graham  Pulkingham , 
66,  an  internationally  known  char- 
ismatic Episcopal  priest,  remains 
in  a  coma  in  a  Burlington,  N.C. 
hospital  after  a  shootout  in  a  local 
supermarket  that  killed  two  per- 
sons and  wounded  two  others. 

Pulkingham  suffered  a  heart 
attack  after  a  disgrunded  employee 
opened  fire  on  employees,  killing 
a  girlfriend  who  had  rejected  him. 
Pulkingham's  wife,  Betty,  and  an 
employee  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
revive  the  stricken  priest  while 
police  stormed  the  store  and  killed 
the  assailant. 

Pulkingham  became  a  leader  of 
the  charismatic  renewal  movement 
after  he  transformed  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Hous- 
ton in  the  1960s  from  a  dying  par- 
ish to  a  vibrant  charismatic  minis- 
try that  drew  visitors  from  around 
the  world.  He  was  suspended  last 
year  for  sexual  misconduct  during 
the  1970s  and  had  been  on  sabbati- 
cal leave  from  the  Diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh. W, 

Roman  Catholics  work 
for  women  priests 

Inspired  by  the  Church  of 
England's  decision  last  year  to  or- 
dain female  priests,  a  groupof  Brit- 
ish Roman  Catholics  recently  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  Catholic 
Women's  Ordination  (CWO). 


"Basically  we  are  taking  en- 
ergy and  impetus  from  the  Angli- 
can vote  of  last  November,"  said 
Nikki  Arthy,  chaplain  at  the  medi- 
cal school  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
in  London  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  CWO.  "We  felt  it  was  im- 
portant to  found  a  new  organiza- 
tion at  this  time  to  capitalize  on 
that  energy  and  enthusiasm." 

Sister  Myra  Poole,  another 
CWO  founder,  said  the  Vatican's 
reaction  to  the  Anglican  vote,  call- 
ing it  "a  new  and  grave  obstacle"  to 
unity,  also  led  to  the  birth  of  CWO. 

"When  our  church  talked  of 
women's  ordination  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  unity,  many  of  us  felt  we 
wanted  to  disassociate  ourselves 
from  that  statement.  We  decided 
that  the  alternative  voice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  needed  to 
be  heard,"  she  said.  II 

Lutherans  propose 
ordaining  deacons 

After  five  years  of  work,  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America's  (ELCA)  task  force  on 
the  study  of  ministry  proposed  an 
ordained  order  of  deacons,  a  new 
category  of  clergy  responsible  for 
ministries  outside  the  traditional 
congregation.  The  proposal  has, 
however,  met  with  some  stiff  re- 
sistance. 

The  ELCA's  Division  for  Min- 
istry and  the  Church  Council  re- 
vised the  report  and  eliminated  the 
proposal  for  ordained  diaconal 


ministers.  Bishop  Herbert  W. 
Chilstrom,  however,  said  he  would 
"fully  and  enthusiastically  support 
the  proposal,"  adding  that  "whether 
these  persons  should  be  ordained, 
certified  or  commissioned  is  an 
open  question  for  me." 

Arguing  for  a  "more  flexible" 
ministry  in  a  "quickly  changing 
future,"  Chilstrom  said  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  those  who  argued 
that  a  diaconal  ministry  would 
"water  down  our  understanding  of 
the  ministry  of  word  and  sacra- 
ment." He  said  that  it  would  actu- 
ally "help  sharpen  our  understand- 
ing of  word  and  sacrament  minis- 
try." The  ELCA's  Churchwide 
Assembly  will  make  the  final  deci- 
sion at  its  August  meeting  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  M 

Domestic  violence 
on  conference  agenda 

A  North  American  conference 
on  sexual  and  domestic  violence 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  May  2-5, 
for  advocates,  workers,  and  lead- 
ers in  the  field  to  explore  aspects 
ranging  from  clergy  sexual  mis- 
conduct to  the  involvement  of  men 
in  the  struggle  to  end  violence 
against  women,  — 

The  conference  is  hosted  by  the 
Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Sexual 
and  Domestic  Violence  and  co- 
sponsored  by  B'nai  B'rith  Women 
and  the  Commission  on  Family 
Ministries  and  Human  Sexuality 
of  tl^e  National  Council  of 


Churches.  It  will  bring  persons  to- 
gether from  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  exchange  infor- 
mation, establish  networks,  and 
discern  directions  for  the  future. 

The  program  includes  more  than 
40  workshops  and  panels  dealing 
with  healing  and  survivor  issues, 
child  abuse,  men  in  solidarity  with 
women,  and  biblical,  theological 
spiritual  issues. 

For  information  con  tact  the  Re  v . 
Joe  Leonard,  243  Lenoir  Ave., 
Wayne,  Pa.  19087;  215-688-0629. 1 

Superiors  will  attend 
Integrity  convention 

To  show  support  for  gays  and 
lesbians,  superiors  of  Episcopal 
religious  communities  for  men  will 
attend  the  national  convention  of 
Integrity,  July  15-18,  in  San  Diego. 

The  decision  followed  the  su- 
periors' first  meeting  last  year  when 
issues  of  common  interest  were 
discussed. 

"Of  particular  concern  to  the 
superiors  was  a  ministry  to  per- 
sons living  with  AIDS  and  to  min- 
istry among  and  with  homosexu- 
als," said  the  Rev.  Richard  Johns, 
general  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Religious  Life.  H 

Women's  ministry 
to  sponsor  China  tour 

The  Episcopal  Church's  Office 
of  Women  in  Mission  and  Minis- 
try (WIMM)  has  announced  the 
Women-to-Women  Program's 
1993  tour  to  China,  Sept.  19  to 
Oct.  6. 

Led  by  Carole  Jan  Lee,  a  Chi- 
nese-American Episcopalian  from 
San  Francisco,  the  trip  will  include 
a  visit  to  the  Great  Wall,  a  tour  of 
the  Forbidden  C  i  ty  and  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  visits  to  arts  and  crafts 
workshops  and  to  women  in  their 
work  places. 


According  to  Ann  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  WIMM,  the  purpose  of  the 
trip  is  "networking,  consciousness- 
raising  and  advocacy.  We  want  to 
go  beyond  the  political  myths  to 
the  human  level,  putting  women  in 
touch  with  those  who  are  op- 
pressed." 

The  tour  will  include  the  cities 
of  Shanghai,  Beijing,  Hangzhou, 
Suzhou  and  Xian.  The  approxi- 
mate total  cost  of  the  trip  is  $3,000 
from  San  Francisco  and  the  group 
is  limited  to  30.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Carole  Jan  Lee,  152 
20th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94121;  415-668-3473.  W. 

Bonner  honored  for 
dyslexia  work 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bonner, 
who  retired  as  national  director  of 
stewardship  last  year  after  treat- 
ment for  brain  cancer,  has  been 
named  honorary  founder  of  the 
Webb  International  Center  for 
Dyslexia. 

Bonner,  61,  has  been  active  in 
work  related  to  dyslexia,  which 
affects  the  ability  to  read;  he  has  a 
dyslexic  son. 

The  center  in  Milton,  Mass., 
was  established  by  Dr.  Gertrude 
Webb  of  Currie  College,  who  cre- 
ated the  first  educational  curricu- 
lum for  people  with  dyslexia  23 
years  ago.  Her  program  has  be- 
come a  model  for  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

The  center  will  offer  a  special- 
ized library,  career  counseling, 
evaluation  and  testing,  and  teacher 
training.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  Robert  Bonner  Fund,  c/o 
The  Webb  International  Center  for 
Dyslexia,  1071  Blue  Hill  Ave., 
Milton,  Mass.  02186.  ■ 

From  Religious  News  Service, 
Episcopal  News  Service  and  other 
reports. 
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These  are  recent  grants  made  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  the  relief  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


O ECUADOR 

The  fund  has  made  an  emergency  relief  grant  of  $10,000 
following  widespread  flooding  along  the  coastline  in  the  Diocese 
of  Litoral  Ecuador. 

©  ZAIRE 

The  Diocese  of  Shaba  requested  emergency  aid  due  to  the 
economic  and  political  situation  following  civil  unrest  and  rioting. 
The  fund  approved  a  grant  of  $2,500  for  hunger  relief. 

©FLORIDA 

Roods  and  wind  damaged  homes  and  property  inTaylor  County 
in  the  Diocese  of  Florida  last  winter.  The  fund  made  a  grant  of 
$10,000  for  emergency  relief  for  families  affected  by  the  storms. 

Contributions  may  be  designated  to  particular  areas  or 
undesignated;  100  percent  of  designated  funds  are  sent  to 
field.  Send  contributions  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 

World  Relief,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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JOHN  UPDIKE 

continued  from  page  1 

and  even  happy  with  it.  There  is  a  kind  of 
broadness  to  the  Episcopalian  outlook,  a 
tolerance,  that  you  have  to  like,  that  makes 
it  a  very  gracious  church." 

Updike  is  grateful  for  that.  Churches, 
and  the  clergy  in  them,  have  not  always 
been  gracious  places  and  people  in  the  works 
of  this  writer,  whose  career  spans  nearly  40 
years  and  almost  as  many  books.  The 
struggle  —  and  frequent  failure  —  to  be 
faithful,  sexually  and  otherwise,  while  wear- 
ing the  collar  consumes  characters  like  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshfield  in  "A  Month  of 
Sundays"  (1975)  andProfessor  Roger  Lam- 
bert in  "Roger's  Version  "  (1986).  It's  a 
theme  that  pops  up  often  in  his  fiction:  the 
links  between  religion  and  sex,  both  "modes 
of  self-assertion,  of  saying,  T  am.'" 

"What  has  interested  me  as  a  writer," 
explains  Updike,  "has  been  the  betrayals: 
the  clergyman  who  doesn't  practice  what 
he  preaches.  I  think  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  fiction  I  ever  wrote  was  the 
story  'Pigeon  Feathers,'  which  reflects  my 
own  shock  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
well-intentioned,  sweet,  bright,  liberal 
Lutheran  minister  who  was  confirming  me 
didn't  really  attach  any  factual  reality  to 
these  concepts. 

"I  was  distressed,  because  I  saw  that 
without  these  supernatural  assurances,  we 
might  as  well  all  be  dogs  and  cats  and 
cockroaches.  And  so  that  boy's  struggle  as 
reflected  in  the  fiction,  I  suppose,  continues 
to  tilt  my  portraits  of  clergy.  The  Rabbit 
books  have  a  couple  of  clergy  persons  in 
them,  and  I  guess  I  want  the  impossible 
from  them.  But  then,  I  guess  religion  is  the 
request  for,  if  not  the  impossible,  for  the 
unlikely." 

The  series  of  novels  recording  the  tra- 
vails of  Rabbit  Angstrom  included  "Rabbit 
Run"(1960),"RabbitRedux"(1971),"Rab- 
bit  is  Rich"  (1981)  and  "Rabbit  at  Rest" 
(1990). 

But  clergy  aren't  the  only  Updike  char- 
acters who  wrestle  with  religion. 

"The  books  right  up  to  and  including 


'Couples'  (1968)  were  rather  specifically 
Christian,"  Updike  points  out.  "I'm  not  try- 
ing to  force  a  message  upon  the  reader,  but  I 
am  trying  to  give  human  behavior  theologi- 
cal scrutiny." 

Frequently  those  earlier  works  cite  Karl 
Barth  and  Paul  Tillich,  the  "crisis  theolo- 
gians" of  the  '50s  and  '60s,  whom  Updike 
says  were  "theologians  I  could  trust.  Not 
every  theologian  spoke  to  me  —  in  fact  some 
of  them  affected  me  sort  of  like  the  minister 
does  the  boy  in  'Pigeon  Feathers':  the  very 
hollowness  of  their  voices  frightens  me." 

He's  still  a  Barth  aficionado — "I  haven't 
altered  those  views;  I  haven '  t  really  refreshed 
them  either" — but  his  theology  is  less  overt 
in  more  recent  works. 

"I  don't  want  to  write  tracts,  to  be  more 
narrow  in  my  fiction  than  the  world  itself  is; 
I  try  not  to  subject  the  world  to  a  kind  of 
cartoon  theology  which  gives  predictable 
answers." 

His  own  faith,  for  all  his  Lutheran  roots, 
has  more  than  a  little  of  Anglican  ambiguity 
in  it. 

"I  wouldn't  say  that  I'm  one  of  those 
who's  certain  that  God  is  there  at  all.  I  find  it 
hard  to  imagine  anybody  who  is  that  certain, 
in  fact.  But  it's  always  seemed  to  me  that  he 
should"  be  there,  and  that  our  best  self  is 


Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.. 

Oxford  Design  brings  you  the  original  works  of  noted  American  designer 
Gilbert  Aaron,  captured  on  pendants  in  rich  14K  golden  vermeil: 

CHRISTIAN  HERITAGE:  Evoking  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity,  the  cross  is  surrounded  by 
history;  Dove,  depicting  the  holy  spirit;  Fish,  ffnT 
one  of  the  first  symbols  of  the  church  and 
ancient  monograms  of  Christ  and  Jesus. 
s129.°°  with  matching  chain.  |1 

Cross  J-7:  A  beautiful  and 
moving  design  capturing  the 
spirit  and  richness  of  Christian  art. 
$119.°°  with  matching  chain. 

Pendants  Shown 

I  All  Oxford  Design  pendants  are  100%  14K  vermeil.  This  combination  of  pure  ster- 
ol ling  silver  with  a  heavy  overlay  of  solid  14K  gold  produces  a  golden  jewel  of  endur- 
ing beauty  and  lasting  value.  Price  for  pendants  includes  beautiful  24-inch  matching 
chain,  high  quality  gift  box  suitable  for  the  finest  presentation,  postage  and  handling. 

For  Credit  Card  Orders  (Visa  or  MC) 
Call  Toll-free 

1-800-453-8610 

Or  send  '■ 129. 00  for  Christian  Heritage  or  $119.°°  for  Cross  J-7  to: 

OXFORD  DESIGN 

267  W.  Valley  Ave.,  Suite  160  •  Birmingham,  AL  35209 
All  Oxford  Design  pendants  come  with  a  full  money-back  guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
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called  for  by  acting  as  though  he  is. 

Updike  sees  faith  as  aresponse  to  anxiety 
about  the  possibility  of  death,  "the  natural 
product  of  having  a  mind  that  can  foresee  a 
future,  which  a  dog,  say,  doesn't  have.  That 
is  the  human  condition  which  leads  us  to 
theologians  we  can  trust,  leads  us  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  leads  us  to  pray  in  the 
space  behind  our  eyelids." 

Whatever  leads  him  to  St.  John's,  he's 
called  a"faithful  parishioner"  by  head  usher 
Caleb  Loring  III.  "He's  very  much  a  part  of 
the  congregation,"  Loring  says.  "And  he 
makes  you  feel  that  way  as  well."  The  rector, 
the  Rev.  James  Purdy,  says  Updike  seems 
to  find  "genuine  joy  in  participating  as  a 
person  in  a  pew,  rather  than  as  a  person 
who  is  pressed  forward.  It's  a  joy  to  preach 
with  him  as  a  parishioner  too.  John  is  a 
quiet  and  generous  critic;  he  has  a  certain 
sparkle  and  twinkle  in  his  eye  so  that  you 


can  tell  when  you're  on.  And  when  you're 
off,  he  masks  it  well." 

There  isn't  much  trouble  with  "sightse- 
ers" coming  to  the  parish  to  gawk  at  Updike: 
"We  have  other  spectacles  in  this  congrega- 
tion," he  teases,  "and  I  don't  think  he's 
among  them!" 

Indeed,  the  parish  has  a  full  list  of  activi- 
ties for  its  2,000  or  so  members,  including 
English  classes  and  resettlement  for  Cam- 
bodians in  Beverly,  a  food  pantry,  clothes 
collection  and  outreach  to  the  homeless. 

A  licensed  lector,  the  author  sometimes 
writes  the  introductions  to  the  lessons  he 
reads  as  well.  Each  year  he  donates  a  carton 
of  books  to  the  parish  fair,  where  autographed 
copies  of  his  works  are  auctioned  off. 

He's  also  known  for  smaller  generosi- 
ties. Parishioner  and  friend  Judy  Cabot  says 
that  over  the  years,  Updike  has  brought 
audio  tapes  he's  made  of  his  works  to  her 
mother-in-law,  who's  been  blind  from  girl- 
hood. 

"There's  a  real  gentleness  about  John," 
she  says,  "a  sweetness  and  a  thoughtfulness. 
He  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  just  coming 
into  the  village,  to  the  post  office,  and  then 
he  just  comes  into  the  kind  of  easy  rhythm  of 
the  Sunday  moming  service." 

It  fits,  somehow,  with  how  Updike  sees 
himself.  "I'd  say  I  was  a  hopeful  person. 
Hope  is  only  one  of  the  three  virtues  that  St. 
Paul  enjoins  upon  us,  and  without  lacking 
faith  and  charity  I  think  I  am  truly  hopeful. 
I  think  people  are  by  and  large  well- 
intentioned  and  benign  if  you  let  them  be. 
They  are  beautiful,  if  you  see  them  in  the 
right  light,  and  there  is  something  inspiring 
about  ordinary  life  as  it  is  lived." 

That's  very  Episcopalian,  John. 

"Oh,  is  it?  Yes.  Well,  you  see,  maybe  I 
am  in  the  right  church,  after  all."  ■ 

Jan  Nunley  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Tiverton,  R.I.,  and  a  news  broadcaster  for 
"Living  on  Earth "  on  National  Public  Radio. 


C  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  now  more  exciting  than  ever!  The  St.  Petersburg  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Teleios  Foundation  (USA) 
invite  you  to  spend  two  weeks  learning  about  the  Russian  Orthodox  tradition 
and  the  Russian  people. 

Frequent  1993  departures  from  New  York,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles:  $1695  to 
$1995  for  round-trip  transportation,  seminary  accommodations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  meals,  study  program,  church  visits,  sightseeing,  entertainment 
and  overnight  in  Copenhagen!  Optional  Moscow  extension  available. 

Call  (908)  219-9567  or  Write:  The  Rev.  James  C.  McReynolds 
The  Teleios  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift 
Relocation  Service  will 
reduce  your  moving 
cost  at  least  40%  on 
moves  within  the  Con- 
tinential  U.S.  For  com- 
plete information  and  a 
free  estimate  call  Pam, 


CORD  northAmerican:  1-800-873-2673 
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Church  leaders  call  for  justice  in  El  Salvador 


By  Jeffrey  Penn 

NEW  YORK 

Episcopal  Church  leaders  in  the  United 
States  and  El  Salvador  have  issued  an 
urgent  appeal  supporting  a  United  Na- 
tions-sponsored commission  that  investi- 
gated human-rights  abuses  during  El 
Salvador's  civil  war. 

They  also  spoke  out  against  the  general 
amnesty  granted  by  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment to  those  implicated  in  atrocities. 

The  church  leaders  made  their  statements 
at  a  March  24  news  conference  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Center  commemorating  the 
1 3th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Amulfo  Romero. 

The  Commission  on  the  Truth  was  set  up 
as  part  of  the  peace  accord  signed  by  the 
Salvadoran  government  and  rebel  forces 
last  fall.  The  commission's  report,  released 
March  15,  was  described  by  diplomats  and 
human  rights  advocates  as  a  historic  step 
toward  reconciliation  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nation,  which  suffered  more  than  75,000 
deaths  during  the  12-year  civil  war. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
said  in  a  statement  read  at  the  news  confer- 
ence that  the  commission '  s  report  "will  stand 
as  a  model  to  the  world  and  let  all  brutal 
regimes  know  that  we  will  never  rest  until 
the  truth  is  told  and  the  horrors  exposed  and 
the  guilty  brought  to  justice,"  including  "of- 
ficials involved  in  lying  to  Congress  and 
covering  up  these  atrocities." 

Echoing  Browning's  call  for  justice,  Sal- 
vadoran Bishop  Martin  Barahona  urged 
President  Clinton  to  "be  involved  in  the 
peace  process  and  reconciliation." 

"The  church  has  been  calling  for  forgive- 
ness," Barahona  added,  "but  we  have  also 
been  exhorted  to  search  for  the  truth.  We 

Bishop  hails 
L.A.  verdict 

LOS  ANGELES 

Bishop  Frederick  H.  Borsch  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Los  Angeles,  hailed  the  recent  ver- 
dict in  the  trial  of  four  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  charged  with  using  excessive  force 
and  violating  the  civil  rights  of  Rodney 
King. 

"For  far  too  long  in  our  society  the  major- 
ity population  has  either  encouraged,  or 
looked  the  other  way,  when  police  have 
used  unjustified  force.  We  have  encouraged 
the  police  to  see  themselves  as  protectors  of 
the  propertied  class  and  not  the  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  all  people  and  the  respecters  of 
the  dignity  of  every  human  being,"  Borsch 
said. 

The  jury  found  two  of  the  policemen, 
SgL  Stacey  Coon  and  Officer  Lawrence 
Powell  guilty .  They  will  be  sentenced  Aug.  4. 

Borsch  said  the  faith  communities,  work- 
ing together  with  neighborhood  groups, 
business  and  government,  now  have  much 
to  do  to  address  the  problems  of  gross  eco- 
nomic inequity  and  to  provide  new  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

In  a  similar  statement,  leaders  of  the  1 .6- 
million-member  United  Church  of  Christ 
addressed  causes  of  the  rioting  last  year  that 
followed  the  acquittal  of  the  officers  in  the 
state's  trial.  "We  call  upon  political  leaders 
across  the  nation  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
find  solutions  to  problems  to  problems  of 
racism,  joblessness,  inadequate  education 
and  health  care,  and  economic  justice  in  the 
cities  and  states  they  serve,"  they  said.  ■ 


trust  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  will 
continue  on  the  way  of  reconciliation." 
Barahona  said.  The  Episcopal  Church  in- 
cludes the  Diocese  of  El  Salvador. 

The  commission  recommended  deep 
changes  in  the  Salvadoran  military  and  judi- 
cial system  and  a  special  investigation  into 
the  right-wing  death  squads  it  held  respon- 
sible for  most  killings. 

Among  the  cases  investigated  by  the  com- 
mission were  the  murders  of  Romero  and 
four  U.S.  church  women  in  1980,  six  Jesuit 
priests  and  two  women  in  1989,  as  well  as  a 
1981  massacre  of  hundreds  of  civilians  in 


the  Salvadoran  town  of  El  Mozote. 

The  report  named  government  officials 
and  military  leaders  who  were  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  and  recommended  that 
they  be  removed  immediately  from  public 
office  and  barred  from  holding  office  for  at 
least  10  years. 

Describing  the  Salvadoran  government's 
amnesty  as  the  "greatest  tragedy,"  Bishop 
Paul  Reeves,  the  Anglican  observer  at  the 
United  Nations,  asserted  that  "no  effort  has 
been  made  to  respond  to  the  serious  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  [Truth]  Commis- 
sion to  correct  the  systemic  injustices  that 


have  characterized  the  political  life  of  El 
Salvador  for  so  long." 

"We  call  on  our  government  to  pressure 
President  [Alfredo]  Cristiani  to  reverse  his 
decision...,"  said  Michael  Lent  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El 
Salvador.  "Now  is  not  the  time  for  amnesty, 
it  is  the  time  for  justice.  National  reconcili- 
ation will  only  happen  if  the  impunity  is 
ended  and  these  crimes  are  never  allowed  to 
happen  again."  ■ 

Jeffrey  Penn  is  assistant  news  director  of 
Episcopal  News  Service. 
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Country  Delights 
City  Nights. 


Enjcy  a  quiet  afternoon  of  reading 
in  the  gardens  of  The  Evergreens  or 
an  exciting  evening  at  the  ballet. 
The  choice  is  yours.  The 
Evergreens  will  offer  a  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities.  Or  just 
relax  in  your  own  spacious 
apartment  residence  on  an  elegant 
established  estate.  Feel  secure  with 
an  on  campus  health  care  center 
and  personal  care  program. 


With  over  70%  of  the  apartments 
reserved  do  not  delay  in  receiving 
information  about  why  so  many 
people  are  choosing  The 
Evergreens  as  their  future  home. 
Return  the  coupon  below  or  call 
The  Evergreens  Information 
Center  at  (609)  273-0806.  In  New 
Jersey  call  toll  free  (800)  782-0372. 
Information  Center  hours:  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Weekend  appointments  are 
welcome. 
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Mural's  depiction  of  pain  heals  souls 


The  12-foot  mural  chronicled  the  painful 
history  of  African-  Americans  —  a  slave 
ship  leaving  Africa,  heavy  welts  on  the  back 
of  a  slave,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  sweeping 
Haitians  back  to  sea,  a  mob  of  whites  savag- 
ing a  black  bus  rider. 

Not  your  customary  subject  for  devo- 
tional art,  yet  here  it  was,  in  six  vivid  panels, 


Southern  Ohio 


on  display  all  through  Lent,  behind  the  altar 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Cincinnati. 
And  rising  above  the  grotesque  images  of 
racism,  arms  outstretched,  was  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

For  the  Rev.  Paula  Jackson,  rector,  the 
church  setting  for  the  painting  was  entirely 
appropriate.  'The  theme  is  Christ  offering 
redemption  to  our  inhumanity — that's  what 
Lent's  all  about,"  she  said. 

The  artist  herself,  O'Grady  Bacon,  who 
is  not  an  Episcopalian,  echoed  Jackson's 
thoughts.  "Whether  or  not  it  fits  the  season, 
it  is  high  time  to  say:  this  is  how  we  feel  as 
a  people." 

"Healing  is  the  cross-shaped  Jesus,"  she 
said.  "These  are  the  causes  for  which  Christ 
died." 

She  won  a  grant  from  the  Kentucky  Foun- 
dation for  Women  to  complete  her  mural, 
which  she  calls  "Art  for  Healing  the  Souls  of 
African-Americans."  She  linked  up  with 
the  congregation  of  Our  Saviour  when  she 
wrote  to  every  church  that  advertises  in  the 
Cincinnati  Herald,  an  African-American 


Artist  O'Grady  Bacon 

newspaper. 

Jackson  responded  immediately  and  Ba- 
con discovered  to  her  surprise  that  the  con- 
gregation is  predominantly  white. 

Bacon  grew  up  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
spent  24  years  as  a  social  worker. 

In  May  1991,  however,  after  years  of 
after-hours  dabbling,  she  quit  her  job  and, 
without  any  regrets,  took  up  the  life  of  the 
artist  in  earnest. 

"When  you  jumpoff  the  precipice,  you'd 
better  take  the  I  AM  with  you,  or  some  kind 
of  God!" 

Her  mural,  which  became  part  of  Lenten 
worship,  was  also  on  public  display.  Ac- 
companying it  were  eight  smaller  paintings, 
exhibited  like  stations  of  the  cross,  with 
scenes  from  Bacon's  childhood. 


The  amicus  curiae  brief,  which  empha- 
sized that  a  third  man  has  confessed  to  the 
crime,  supported  Cruz's  request  that  the 
state  Supreme  Court  reconsider  a  ruling  that 
upheld  the  latest  conviction  and  set  a  March 
execution  date. 

The  death  sentence  was  not  carried  out; 
the  court  is  considering  both  Cruz's  petition 
and  the  brief. 


Hawaii 


At  one  time,  when  it  was  the  only  bell  in 
Gardiner,  the  parish  voted  that  it  should  be 
rung  for  public  worship,  funerals,  town  busi- 
ness and  temperance  meetings.  It  was  also 
used  as  a  fire  alarm  until  the  1930s. 

Now  it  is  rarely  rung;  the  church  has  a 
carillon,  which  was  installed  in  1954. 

North  Carolina 

More  than  200  worshipers  from  17  par- 
ishes in  the  Charlotte  Convocation  gathered 
in  February  at  Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  to 
celebrate  Anglican  Heritage  Day. 

The  Rev.  Brian  Suntken,  associate  rec- 
tor, coordinated  the  event.  "As  Episcopa- 
lians in  the  Charlotte  area,  we  represent 
different  viewpoints  and  theologies,"  he  said. 
"The  workshops  and  worship  celebrate  die 
great  spectrum  of  our  tradition." 

Highlights  were: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Shriver,  profes- 
sor of  church  history  at  General  Theological 
Seminary,  kicking  off  the  day's  workshops 
with  an  overview  of  the  Anglican  inherit- 
ance. 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  diocesan  director  of 
Christian  ministries,  voicing  concern  that 
the  church's  health  is  being  threatened  by 
"ecclesiastical  totalitarianism." 

The  Rev.  Geoffrey  Schmitt,  rector  of  St. 
Christopher's  Episcopal  Church,  Charlotte, 
leading  arm-waving  worshipers  in  renewal 
songs. 

Northern  Michigan 

It's  a  short  plane  ride  across  Lake  Supe- 
rior from  Marquette  to  Kenora,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Anglican  diocese  of  Keewatin,  but  even 
so,  these  virtual  next-door  neighbors  are 
moving  toward  a  companion  relationship. 

Normally,  this  kind  of  relationship,  in- 
tended to  make  people  more  aware  of  how 
diverse  cultures  live  out  their  faith,  is  more 
far-flung. 

Ellen  Jensen  of  Gladstone,  Bill  Bart  of 
Munising  and  Carol  Hosier  of  St.  Ignace 
said  Keewatin  meets  most  of  the  criteria 
established  for  a  companion  relationship, 
particularly  as  Keewatin  broadens  its  em- 
phasis on  ministry  development  and  contin- 
ues to  train  indigenous  priests  for  service  in 
its  northern,  more  remote  regions  of  Ontario. 


Arizona  Shortly  before  his  consecra- 
tion last  fall,  Bishop  Roberts.  Shahan  took 
a  licking  from  another  Bishop,  a  Border 
terrier  by  that  name  owned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Caskey,  parishioners  at  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany,  Flagstaff. 
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Chicago/Springfield 

Bishops  Frank  Griswold  of  Chicago  and 
Peter  Beckwith  of  Springfield,  111.,  joined 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin  and  21  other 
interfaith  leaders  in  an  amicus  curiae  (friend 
of  the  court)  brief  on  behalf  of  Rolando 
Cruz,  sentenced  to  death  for  the  1983  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  a  10-year-old  girl  in 
Naperville,  near  Chicago. 

Cruz  and  another  defendant  were  con- 
victed in  1985.  The  conviction  was  over- 
turned by  the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1988, 
but  both  were  again  found  guilty.  Cruz  was 
sentenced  to  death  while  his  accomplice 
receiyed  an  80-year.prison  term,  


What  Hurricane  Iniki  left  standing  at  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Kekaha,  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  vandals  have  since  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Cowell,  rector,  said  in- 
truders shattered  the  church's  two  stained- 
glass  windows,  broke  the  pews,  smashed  the 
altar  rail  and  damaged  the  altar.  Prayer  books 
and  hymnals  were  also  ripped  apart. 

Police  have  no  suspects.  Cowell  said  a 
neighboring  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  similarly  trashed  on  three  occasions. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Cowell  spoke 
on  reconciliation  and  opened  the  service  to 
parishioners  who  wanted  to  voice  their  grief 
and  bewilderment. 


Maine 


Legend  has  it  that  Paul  Revere  person- 
ally supervised  the  casting  of  the  850-pound 
bell  that  hangs  in  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church , 
Gardiner. 

It  tolled  for  15  minutes  this  March  to 
mark  the  church's  200th  anniversary. 

Founded  as  St  Ann's  in  1772,  the  parish 
was  officially  incorporated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Assembly  in  1793.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  renamed  Christ  Church  in  1 8 19, 
a  year  after.  Revere 's  death. 


stricting  gay  rights  were  held  last  Novem- 
ber. The  Oregon  bill  failed;  the  Colorado 
statute  passed. 

Warner  told  members  of  the  state  House 
of  Representatives,  "My  understanding  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  that  he  stood  with  those 
who  were  considered  outcasts  in  his  time 
and  demonstrated  through  his  short  life  over 
and  over  again  that  there  was  no  one  beyond 
the  compassion  and  love  of  God." 

Warner  quoted  from  the  text  of  the  1976 
General  Convention  resolution,  which  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  "that  homosexual 
persons  are  entitled  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  with  all  other  citizens." 

Pennsylvania 

The  historically  black  Church  of  St. 
Matthias,  Philadelphia,  beset  by  financial 
difficulties,  has  closed.  St.  Matthias'  first 
building  was  erected  in  1859. 

Archdeacon  John  E.  Midwood,  who 
worked  closely  with  the  parish,  said  it  had 
made  several  efforts  to  grow,  "but  none  bore 
fruit." 

At  the  time  it  closed,  St.  Matthias'  was  an 
aided  parish  with  about  60  communicants. 
The  diocese  will  sell  the  church  building. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.S .  Logan  Sr.,  priest- 
in-charge,  said,  "I  had  a  deep  concern  that 
weshouldn'tclosechurches.especially  black 
churches.  I  thought  I  could  change  things, 
but  there  were  too  many  obstacles  against 
me." 

The  Rev.  Marjorie  Farmer,  priest-in- 
charge  from  1988  to  '90,  who  returned  for 
the  final  service,  described  the  congregation 
as  "a  microcosm  —  infinite  riches  in  a  tiny 
room ."  S  he  said  she  had  enjoyed  the  parish 's 
diversity,  noting  that  there  were  families 
from  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  Guyana. 


Olympia 


Citing  resolutions  from  several  General 
Conventions,  Bishop  Vincent  Warner  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would  recognize 
civil  rights  for  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  state 
of  Washington. 

An  unaffiliated  group  of  citizens  has  pro- 
moted the  bill  in  response  to  events  in  Colo- 
rado and  Oregon,  where  referendums  re- 


Indianapous —  Several  hymns  written 
i  by  the  Rev.  Carl  P.  Daw  Jr.  were  sung  by 
j  choir  and  congregation  at  Christian  Theo- 
!  logical  Seminary's  hymn  festival  in  March. 
;  Daw  is  vicar-chaplain  of  St.  Mark's  Epis- 
i  copal  Chapel  at  the  University  of  Con- 
i  necticut  in  Storrs.  His  hymns  have  ap- 
;  peared  in  hymnals  in  this  country  and  in 
I  England. 

New  Jersey—  The  Rev.  J.  Chester 
i  G  rey,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew '  s  Episco- 
i  pal  Church,  Atlanta,  is  the  new  dean  of 
\  TrinityCathedral.Trenton.succeedingthe 
!  Rev.  Lloyd  G.  Chattin,  who  has  retired 
I  after  serving  as  dean  since  1960. 

Pittsburgh — The  Fox  Chapel  Episco- 
i  pal  Church  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 


I 

Delaware  Ventie  Williams  celebrated 
her  83rd  birthday  in  April  as  well  as  her 
25th  anniversary  as  organist  for  St.  David's 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington.  But  her 
service  to  the  diocese  goes  back  even  fur- 
ther. When  she  was  15,  she  took  her  first 
job  as  a  church  organist  with  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church,  also  in  Wilmington. 

photO/BARBARA  TILTON 

in  February,  joined  by  four  original  mem-  j 
bers  who  still  worship  there:  Betty  and  \ 
Holbrook  Botset,  Ruth  Boyles  and  Willa 
Davison. 

Utah  —  Matt  Nielsen,  a  16-year-old  \ 
Mormon  student,  has  designed  the  new  \ 
logo  of  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church,  i 
Brigham  City.  The  Rev.  Lee  Shaw,  rector  i 
of  St.  Michael's,  offered  an  art  class  at  i 
Brigham  City's  Box  Elder  High  School  a  ; 

$50  prize  for  the  best  ; 
design.  The  students,  j 
most  of  whom  are  \ 
Mormons,  submitted  i 
24  designs,  which  ; 
were  displayed  in  the  j 
parish  hall  so  parish-  \ 
ioners  could  select  I 
the  one  they  liked  j 
best- 
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Long  Island  Episcopal  unit  files  for  bankruptcy 


GARDEN  CITY,  N.Y. 

Faced  with  mounting  bills  and  declining 
income,  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island's  Ca- 
thedral Corp.  has  filed  for  reorganization 
under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Code  with  debts  of  about  $7  million. 

The  action  came  on  Good  Friday,  April 
8,  and  was  necessary  because  "there  just 
isn't  any  money  left,"  according  to  John  H. 
Works  Jr.,  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  in  a 
statement  released  from  the  diocese.  A  last- 
minute  insurance  payment  was  needed  to 
keep  the  cathedral  open  for  Easter. 

The  Cathedral  Corp.  is  one  of  about  a 
half-dozen  legal  entities  that  comprise  the 
diocese.  Its  assets  include  a  number  of  prop- 
erties totaling  48.6  acres  —  the  cathedral 
church,  the  diocese's  two  former  school 
sites,  an  athletic  field  and  the  corporation's 
and  diocesan  administrative  offices.  The 
corporation  has  about  50  employees. 

Works  said  the  bankruptcy  petition  will 
affect  none  of  the  diocese's  other  assets  or 
programs.  He  traced  the  financial  problems 
back  to  the  end  of  the  1980s,  when  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  fell  to  the  extent  that 
tuition  no  longer  covered  expenses. 

Actions  by  the  former  Cathedral  Chap- 
ter, which  serves  as  the  corporation's  board 
and  has  since  been  replaced,  added  to  the 
problems. 

A  statement  from  the  diocese  said  that, 
"inexplicably  and  in  what  can  only  best  be 
described  as  an  unwise  decision,"  the  former 
Cathedral  Chapter  closed  the  schools  with- 
out permission  from  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral. The  deed  for  the  two  schools  restricted 
the  diocese  to  educational  use  and  the  attor- 


DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


South  Carolina 

"Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells  of  S  t. 
Clement's  —  You  owe  me  five  farthings, 
say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's." 

And  in  Charleston?  "Time  to  recycle,  say 
the  bells  of  St.  Michael."  And  so,  off  they 
go,  all  eight  of  them,  on  their  third  trans- 
Atlantic  round  trip. 

The  bells  of  St  Michael's  Episcopal 
Church  were  cast  at  the  Whitechapel  Foundry 
in  London  and  brought  to  the  colony  in  1 764 
to  be  installed  in  the  church.  In  1782,  British 
soldiers  swiped  them  and  sold  them  to  an 
English  merchant  who  took  them  back  to 
London  on  a  "commercial  adventure." 

That's  trip  No.  L 

They  were  eventually  recovered,  brought 
back  to  Charleston  and  reinstalled.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  all  but  the  biggest 
were  removed  to  Columbia  for  safekeeping. 
Ironically,  they  were  severely  damaged  by 
the  bombardment  of  the  city,  so  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  Whitechapel  Foundry  for 
recasting. 

That's  trip  No.  2. 

Returned  once  more  to  Charleston,  they 
were  reinstalled  and  endured  hurricanes,  an 
earthquake  and  the  ravages  of  sea  salt  and 
time. 

So  now  they've  been  shipped  back  once 
again,  to  be  recast  and  refitted  with  wooden 
stocks,  again  at  the  Whitechapel  Foundry. 
When  they  return  next  summer — that's  trip 
No.  3  —  they  will  be  installed  on  a  new  bell 
frame,  which  will  allow  them  to  be  played 
from  a  keyboard  and  chimed  by  a  clock. 

Written  by  Tony  Howarth  from  diocesan 
newspapers,  Episcopal  News  Service,  Dioc- 
esan Good  News  Service  and  other  reports. 


ney  general  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
those  uses. 

In  1991  a  state  judge  blocked  a  planned 
sale  of  the  two  schools,  allowing  the  diocese 
to  sell  or  lease  one  campus  but  ordering  the 
other  reopened. 

After  failed  attempts  to  lease  St.  Paul's 
School,  the  diocese  sold  the  property  to  the 
village  of  Garden  City  for  $7.25  million. 
The  deal  will  close  in  June. 

Since  St.  Paul's  has  yet  to  be  sold,  "We 
determined  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
our  only  practical  alternative  was  to  obtain 
court  protection  needed  to  resolve  our  finan- 
cial obligations  and  move  ahead  with  our 
turnaround  strategy,"  said  Frederick  M. 
Reuss  Jr. ,  chancellor  for  the  Cathedral  Corp. 


But  the  requirement  to  open  St.  Mary's 
could  send  the  diocese  into  bankruptcy,  the 
diocese's  statement  said. 

Bishop  Orris  "Jay"  Walker  Jr.,  said  he 
was  pleased  that  diocesan  officials  had  been 
able  to  work  out  the  agreement  with  the  state 
attorney  general  but  said  he  agrees  there 
may  not  be  enough  funds  available  for  the 
new  school. 

"As  bishop  of  the  diocese  I  have  a  pasto- 
ral responsibility  to  ensure  that  any  enter- 
prise sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  diocese  has  a  reasonably  foreseeable 
chance  of  success  in  the  long  term.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,"  he  said. 

While  the  dashed  dreams  of  a  new  school 


will  be  "painful  to  some,"  Walker  said  that 
"we  simply  may  not  have  enough  money  to 
go  around  to  satisfy  both  our  creditors  and  to 
endow  a  new  school." 

Christopher  Wright,  finance  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  for  the  proposed 
school,  said  he  remained  hopeful  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  available. 

"But  we  must  all  face  the  realities  of 
the  situation  at  hand.  At  this  point  our  fate 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
and  the  Cathedral  Corporation's  creditors," 
he  said.  ■ 

— By  Episcopal  Life  staff,  with  reports 
from  Religious  News  Service  and  Episcopal 
News  Service. 


If  you  care  deeply  about  the  Church 
and  its  future  mission  and  ministry,  attend... 

"Shaping  Our  Future:  A 
Grassroots  Forum  on  Episcopal 
Structures" 

What:  A  potential  turning  point  for  the  Episcopal  Church;  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  our 
Church  is  strong  enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century! 

Who:  Clergy  and  laity  from  all  over  the  country;  people  committed  to  helping  the  Church 
turn  around,  thrive  and  fulfill  its  true  mission. 

Where  &  When:  St.  Louis,  MO,  August  12-15, 1993 

Why:  We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  world  history;  we  must  develop  the  organizational  structures 
that  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  mission.  God  is  calling  us  to  action. 

Highlights:  Exploring  organizational  change;  internationally-recognized  speakers  of  the 
highest  caliber;  fast-paced  discussions  with  other  Episcopal  leaders;  assessments  of  our  strengths 
and  weaknesses;  participation  in  a  breakthrough  event  with  far-reaching  potential. 


Embrace  this  opportunity;  register  today  by  calling  (61 5)  588-8798  or  by  writing: 
Shaping  Our  Future,  1111  Northshore  Dr.,  N-200,  Knoxville,  TN  3791 9-4046,  Fax  (615) 
584-6450.  Spaces  are  limited.  Symposium  registration  fee  is  $195  per  person  until  May 
1 5;  $250/person  thereafter.  Travel  and  accommodation  information  will  be  provided  upon 
request. 
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Join  a  tour  of 

ISRAEL 

and  visit  the 

HOLYLAND 

Travel  with: 

•  Bishop  Orris  G.  Walker,  Jr.,  j 
Diocese  of  Long  Island  . . . 
depart  July  13,  1993  for  11 
days  deluxe  from  New  York, 
for  only  $2,298.00. 

•  St.  Paul's  from  Brooklyn, 
December  1 ,  1 993,  9  days 
first  class  from  JFK  for  only 
$1,398.00. 

All  via  El  Al  Israel  Airlines 

Write  or  call: 
JOURNEYS 
UNLIMITED 

150  W.  28th  Sreet 
New  York,  NY  10001 
800-486-8359 


,  cchuR-chcnouse 
oeveLopcnent  coup. 


PO  Box  19076 
Boulder,  CO  80308-9076 
1-800-484-9778  (Ext  4018) 
or  (303)  530-1789 


Church  Book  by  ChurchMouse 

Frugal  Full  Function 
for  Treasurers  &  Secretaries 

Easy  to  Use  -  -  Hard  to  Misuse 
Timely,  Accurate,  Meaningful  Reports 
Church's  Accounts  &  Funds  structure 

Membership  and  Mailing  list  control 
Offerings  from  Receipt  to  Statements 
Expenses  from  A/P  &  Check  Writing 
Payroll  Assistance  Registers,  941,  W-2 
Daily,  Monthly,  YTD,  Parochial  Repts 

Guaranteed  satisfaction  - 1  year  support 




■  •■■■■■,< 


THE  PERFECT  GIFTS... 
OR,  TREASURES 

Canterbury  Pewter  offers  the  exquisite  lines 
of  the  hand  crafted,  early  Christian  Chi  Rho 
and  the  unique  Victory  Cross  necklaces... 
each  at  $16.75  pp.  includes  sales  tax, 
shipping,  individual  gift  wrapping  and  our 
catalog  on  other  lovely  pieces.  The  Victory 
Cross  is  2lA"L  and  the  Chi  Rho  is  l%"h. 
Please  remit  to:  Canterbury  Pewter,  Dept.  Al, 
3314  Bourbon  Street,  Fredericksburg,  VA 
22408  -  703/899-3739. 


the  best  in  self-instructional  1 
foreign  language  courses  using 
audio  cassettes  —  featuring 
those  used  to  train  U.S.  State 
Dept.  personnel  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Portuguese, 
Japanese,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  ■ 
Italian,  Russian.  LGaill 

more,  a  foreign 

language  on 
your  own!  a* 

 Our  21  st  year.  

'  Call  toll-free:  1-800-662-5180  I 

or  fill  out  and  send  this  ad  to: 
Audio-Forum 

Room  K529,  96  Broad  St. 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
(203)  453-9794 


Address 


Apt  # 


City/Slate/Zip 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  (check  choices): 

□  Mandarin  □  Polish  □  Arabic  □  Hungarian 

□  Bulganan  □  Russian  □  Tagalog  □  Hebrew 
□  Other  


A  Book  on  Life  After  Death 
by  F.  Newton  Howden 


m 

Here 
and 
Here- 
after 


".  .  .  thought  provoking 
and  pleasant  reading." 
— John  M.  Allin,  Sr. 

Si 5.75  paper 
$22.50  hardback 
plus  $2  postage 

Proctor's  Hall  Press 
Sewanee,  TN 
37375-0856 


Planning  Guide 

m 


For  Church 
Columbariums 

Matthews  provides  a  complete  line  of 
bronze  cremation  products  for  burial 
within  the  church.  We  will  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  a  columbarium 
that  will  fit  your  budget. 

For  a  FREE  guide  book,  call  800/628-8439  or 
write:  Matthews  International  Corp.,  1315 
W.  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15226. 

Matthews 

w  1992  Matthews  International  Corporation 


Software  for 
trOfc  &e's 

•  Membership  •  Easy  to  Use! 

•  Contributions/Pledging  •  Over  900  installations 

•  Fund  Accounting  ■  Recommended  by  the  Episcopal 

•  Annual  Parochial  Report  Church  Pension  Fund! 

Free  45-day  Evaluation  —  Send  No  Money 

Gosnell  Computer  Services  •  800-326-2235 

1 33 1  Third  Street  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70 1 1 5 


Enrich  your  ministry  as  a  Spiritual 
Director  or  Group  Leader- 

Group  Leaders  Program— 1  year 
Spiritual  Guidance  Program— 2  years 

Our  ecumenical,  accredited  extension  programs  are  open  to 
clergy,  religious,  counselors,  and  laity.  Emphasis  is  on  direct 
contemplative  presence  to  God  for  others.  Both  programs 
include  residencies  in  Washington,  DC,  as  well  as  monitored 
work  in  your  own  locale. 

Ecumenical  staff:  Rose  Mary  Dougherty,  Tilden  Edwards,  Gerald  May,  and  others. 

For  information  &  application,  contact: 

Shalem  Institute  for  Spiritual  Formation 

Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  DC  20016        Phone:  202-966-7050 


CLERGY 
MOVING 


Call  SkipHiggins 

800-733-0930 


Ask  about  the  special  Relocation 
Package  for  Episcopal  Clergy 
and  Lay  Professionals. 


QS  Storage  &  Transfer  Company 

agent:  north  American  van  lines  icc  #mc107012 


BERLIN 

Ecumenical  Seminar 

August  14  -  23,  1993 
The  Wall  is  Down!  Interest  is  Up! 

Lectures,  day  trips,  meeting 
East  &  West  at  the  Evangelische 

Akademie  near  Potsdam. 
Price  covers  housing,  meals, 
excursions,  lectures 
Another  Unique  Event  From 
INTERNATIONAL  SEMINARS 
106  SO.  FRALEY  ST.  KANE,  PA  16735 
Phone  814/837-9178 


Write  or  call 
for  new 
24  page 
color 
catalog 
of 

Insignia 
and 
Gifts 

Unmistakable  Quality 

"pSRRA  SANCTA  <qUILD* 

858  Sussex  Blvd.,  Box  300 
Broomall,  PA  19008 
1  -  800-  523-  5155 

Ask  about  Custom  Design 
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Bishop  pleads  for  aid  to  besieged  south  Sudan 


NEW  YORK 

An  Anglican  bishop  ministering  in 
rebel-held  territory  in  the  southern  Su- 
dan made  a  plea  for  support  and  relief  in 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center. 

In  1990,  rebel  SPLA  forces  told  Bishop 
Seme  Solomona  of  the  Diocese  of  Yei  to 
pack  up  and  leave  the  city  of  Yei,  which  is 
now  held  by  the  government;  3,000  of  his 
flock  joined  him  in  the  nearby  town  of  Kaya. 

"As  a  church  leader,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  role  is  to  mediate,"  Solomona 
said.  "But  still,  as  a  southerner  I  also  want  to 
see  peace  and  justice  in  the  Sudan." 

The  role  of  mediator  is  difficult,  how- 
ever. Because  he  is  a  southerner  and  is  living 
in  rebel  territory,  northerners  "just  see  me  as 


BOSNIA 

continued  from  page  1 

tion  confronts  the  world  community  with 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  now  time  for  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  with  force. 

"Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  [Persian] 
Gulf  war  believed,  I  think  correctly,  that  war 
was  not  the  answer,"  he  said.  "But  today  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  an  evil  war, 
the  sure  elimination  of  which  may  be  pos- 
sible only  by  means  of  armed  intervention." 

His  comments  came  amid  mounting  criti- 
cism that  the  U.S.  and  European  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  act  decisively  to  pre- 
vent the  atrocities,  including  systematic  rape, 
that  are  enveloping  the  region.  The  churches 
have  also  been  criticized  for  their  lack  of 
public  stance.  (See  column,  page  23). 

In  the  meantime,  concerned  individuals 
and  parishes  are  mounting  campaigns 
through  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 


a  rebel  bishop,"  he  admitted. 

About  1 .5  million  southern  Sudanese  are 
at  great  risk  of  starvation  without  relief  and 
3  million  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  fighting  between  the 
Islamic  fundamentalist  government  and  the 
rebels  during  the  last  10  years,  the  second 
outbreak  of  hostilities  since  the  Sudan  gained 
independence.  The  south ,  comprised  largely 
of  Dinka  and  other  tribes,  is  mostiy  Chris- 
tian and  animist,  in  contrast  to  the  Muslim 
north. 

Solomona  is  one  of  two  Anglican  bish- 
ops operating  in  the  southern  Sudan,  watch- 
ing over  nine  dioceses  between  them. 
Solomona  hasn't  talked  at  length  with  his 
archbishop,  Benjamin  Yugusuk,  since  the 
1988  Lambeth  Conference  in  London. 


World  Relief  to  ship  food  and  emergency 
supplies  to  the  war-ravaged  region. 

A  parish-based  project  in  Garland,  Texas, 
with  a  grant  from  the  fund,  has  shipped 
about  44  tons  of  rice  to  Split,  a  Croatian  port 
where  it  was  to  arrive  the  first  week  of  May 
and  be  distributed  to  refugees. 

Jeff  Reed,  a  lay  member  of  St.  David's 
Church  in  Garland,  Texas,  who  directed  the 
project,  said  he  almost  became  a  priest  dur- 
ing an  earlier  visit  to  Bosnia.  "When  the  war 
broke  out,  I  felt  a  call  to  help  the  people." 

Working  with  another  Episcopalian,  John 
Boughton  of  Dallas,  Reed  has  raised  money 
for  a  variety  of  aid  projects.  In  February,  the 
two  men  bought  trucks  in  England  and  drove 
them  loaded  with  food  to  Croatia,  leaving 
the  trucks  there  for  future  use. 

In  recent  months,  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  has  also  joined  efforts  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ's  relief 
agency,  Church  World  Service,  to  help  alle- 


Yugusuk  is  in  the  government-controlled 
city  of  Juba. 

Solomona  was  traveling  with  Dan  Kelly 
of  the  relief  agency  ACROSS,  which  has 
been  aiding  the  southern  Sudan  from  exile  in 
Uganda.  Both  said  more  financial  assistance 
is  needed. 

"We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  level 
of  support  to  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
Sudan,"  Kelly  said.  The  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief  gave  $145,000  to  the 
church  in  the  Sudan  in  1991-92. 

Peace  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Solomona 
spends  much  of  his  time  mediating  between 
rebel  factions  and  trying  to  get  the  govern- 
ment and  SPLA  to  talk, 

There  are  rays  of  hope.  The  government 
of  Gen.  Omar  Hassan  al-Bashir  has  been 


viate  suffering  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
These  efforts  are  coordinated  through  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  network,  with 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  serving  as 
lead  agency  in  the  western  areas,  and  Inter- 
national Orthodox  Christian  Charities,  with 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  in  the  east. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  responded 
to  Church  World  Service  appeals  last  year 
with  a  grant  of  $10,000  and  then,  at  the 
request  of  the  presiding  bishop,  sent  another 
$  1 5,000.  In  March,  a  grant  of  $5,000  went  to 
the  Solidarity  with  Women  program  of  the 
WCC,  designed  to  help  the  many  rape  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict. 

"I  hope  that  Episcopalians  will  continue 
to  contribute  for  relief  of  victims  of  the 
conflict,"  said  Barry  Menuez,  deputy  of  the 
fund.  ■ 

Tracy  Early,  a  New  York  freelance  writer 
who  works  part  time  for  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief,  contributed  to  this  story. 


lifting  the  lid  just  a  bit.  The  United  Nations 
has  had  greater  access  to  the  contested  areas 
and  more  food  has  been  forthcoming  from 
Khartoum.  And  an  expected  government 
offensive  has  yet  to  materialize. 

"We  don't  know  whether  this  year  the 
government  is  going  to  make  those  offenses 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  leave," 
Solomona  said. 

And  many  people  have  moved  back  to 
Yei  and  other  besieged  cities. 

"Today  Yei  church  is  being  used  — 
people  are  praying  there."  ■ 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 


One  "800"  call 
can  guarantee  you 
income  for  life 

and 
STRENGTHEN 
YOUR  CHURCH 
FOREVER 

Call  us  today  on  our  "800"  number  to 
learn  about  an  Episcopal  Church 
Charitable  Gift  Annuity. 

This  annuity  is  a  contract  between  you 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  that  guaran- 
tees regular  fixed  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  live. 

The  gift  it  creates  can  be  used  at  the  par- 
ish, diocesan  or  national  level,  as  you 
designate. 

All  the  while  you  enjoy  tax  benefits,  the 
security  of  guaranteed  income,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  for  sure  you  have 
provided  a  gift  for  your  church. 

For  more  information,  use  coupon  below 
or  call  1-800-334-7626,  Ext.  5149.  (In  New 
York  State,  1-800-321-2231) 


TO:  PLANNED  GIVING  OFFICE  ^  59J 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 
815  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 

Please  send  me  —  at  no  obligation  — 
additional  information  about 
CHARITABLE  GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip  

Phone 

Parish  


ARRIAGE  CANDELABRA 
This  new  candelabra 
beautifully  complements  the  Unity  Candle  ceremony  in 
contemporary  marriage  rites.  It  is  a  single  example  of 
the  many  fine  church  furnishings  available  exclusively 
from  the  Almy  catalog.  And  like 
all  Almy  products,  it  is  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

To  learn  more  about  our  com-  kmr«k.v 
pany  and  its  products,  please  call     [     iHJI  ^ 
or  write  for  a  free  catalog. 


CM.  ALMY&  SON,  INC. 

10  GLENVILLE  STREET 
BOX  2644,  DEPT.  40 
GREENWICH,  CT  06836 
(203)  531-7600 
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St.  Mary's  serves  most  client  families  in  their  own  homes 


continued  from  page  1 

brought  into  the  hospital  as  welcome  par- 
ticipants in  a  child's  care.  They  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  young  patient  home 
for  "leaves"  and  for  weekends  and  to  visit 
frequently.  For  others  in  the  eight-county 
area  St.  Mary's  serves,  it  will  mean  working 
outaprogram  of  care  with  professionals  and 
specialized  equipment  brought  into  the  home. 

Drawing  on  a  450-plus  cadre  of  nurses, 
therapists,  social  workers,  nutritionists,  edu- 
cators and  chaplains,  including  volunteer 
chaplains  from  three  Episcopal  parishes,  St. 
Mary's  serves  most  of  its  client  families  in 
their  own  homes. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  thinking  at  St.  Mary's  and  other  hospi- 
tals was  that  chronically  ill  children  should 
be  separated  from  their  parents,  cared  for 
almost  totally  by  professionals.  The  changes 
started  in  the  late  '70s  when  Grebin  and  his 
staff  designed  a  program  for  children  pat- 
terned after  the  effort,  well-known  in  many 
communities,  to  care  for  the  "frail  elderly" 
in  their  own  homes. 

"It  was  an  uphill  struggle  at  the  begin- 
ning," says  Grebin,  involving  about  five 
years  of  paperwork  and  red  tape  to  get  the 
approvals.  But  it  has  paid  off  for  parents 
who  want  their  children  with  them  but  can- 
not manage  the  care  necessary  even  for  short 
periods.  The  change  has  been  remarkable. 
When  Grebin  started  in  the  mid-'70s,  the 
average  stay  for  a  St.  Mary's  patient  was 
three  years.  Today  it  is  10  months. 

Keeping  children  in  their  own  homes  is 
not  cheap,  but  it  is  less  expensive  than  keep- 
ing them  in  a  hospital  setting.  St.  Mary's 
annual  budget  is  $23  million.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  $500,000  from  charitable 
contributions  —  from  the  diocese,  founda- 
tions, corporations  and  several  individuals, 
the  hospital  is  supported  by  insurance  reim- 
bursements and  Medicaid. 

Keeping  children  in  their  homes  means 
putting  nurses,  therapists  and  social  workers 
on  the  road.  It  means  delivering  equipment: 
respirators,  feeding  pumps,  ventilators  and 
the  like  to  those  homes  and  training  parents 
in  their  use.  And  it  means  providing  respite 
for  overburdened  mothers  and  fathers  who, 
though  grateful  to  have  their  babies  with 
them,  can  run  out  of  energy  —  and  spirit. 

That's  what  happened  to  Marie 
Capobianco.  Her  son  and  daughter  were 
born  with  a  disease  that  prevents  cells  from 
breaking  down  food  adequately.  The  chil- 
dren appeared  normal  at  first  —  Michael 
wasn't  diagnosed  until  age  3  —  then  they 
became  hyperactive. 

"Like  20  kids  in  one  body  doing  all 
different  things  at  the  same  time"  is  how 


Capobianco  remem- 
bers it.  "Michael  used 
to  kick  me  in  the  face, 
bite  me,  tear  off  all  my 
jewelry."  Her  son  and 
daughter  wouldn't 
sleep  for  days  at  a  time. 
She  had  to  keep  them 
in  enclosed  cribs. 
Then,  as  the  disease 
took  over,  their  bodies 
began  to  deteriorate. 
"They  go  blind, 
crippled,  deaf,  until 
they  just  lay  there  and 
have  to  have  a  tube  put 
into  them." 

Capobianco  cared 
for  Michael  and 
Danielle  at  home  for 
10  years  before  a  pro- 
fessional suggested  she 
needed  respite  and  got 
Michael  admitted  to  St. 
Mary '  s  for  a  short  stay . 

"St.  Mary's  gave 
me  back  my  children," 
she  says  today.  "I  be- 
came Michael's  mother  again.  They  give 
me  sanctuary.  I  can  go  there  and  I  can  cry.  I 
can  go  there  and  I  can  be  crazy  and  everyone 
understands." 

Other  parents  say  much  the  same. 

Maria  Williams'  daughter,  Tiffany ,  born 
with  trisomy,  similar  to  Down's  syndrome, 
weighed  just  3  pounds,  5  ounces  at  birth. 
S  he  had  a  large  hole  in  her  heart  and  on  ly  one 
kidney. 

Today,  4  1/2  years  later,  Williams  cares 
for  her  "miracle  baby"  at  home  with  the 
assistance  of  a  nurse  and  a  two-days-a-week 
mother's  helper  provided  by  St.  Mary's. 

"I  am  a  religious  person,"  says  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  mother  from  Jamaica,  Queens. 
"I  had  her  baptized  on  the  day  the  doctor 
diagnosed  that  she  was  going  to  die.  But  I 
never  believed  her  doctor." 

The  hole  in  Tiffany's  heart,  now  nearly 
healed  —  it  has  closed  to  the  width  of  a 
straight  pin  —  is  clear  proof  to  her  mother 
that  "prayer  is  very  powerful." 

Williams  is  comforted  knowing  that  "now 
if  something  was  to  happen ...  at  least  I  have 
enjoyed  her  every  day  of  her  life." 

She  praises  St.  Mary's  for  its  support 
groups  and  pastoral-care  staff  —  its  one 
part-time  and  two  full-time  chaplains  and 
three  student  interns.  She  calls  them  "con- 
soling" and  needed:  "When  you  have  a  child 
with  a  disability  you  really  feel  alone." 

When  you  are  a  child  with  a  disability 
you  feel  alone,  too.  Christine  Campones,  1 1 , 
who  had  to  return  to  St.  Mary's  as  an  inpa- 


The  hospital's  home  care  program  allows  children  to  remain  with 
their  families. 


tient  this  past  winter,  tries  not  to  complain: 
"The  nurses  and  doctors  are  nice  ...  and  we 
go  on  a  lot  of  trips,"  but  her  voice  doesn't 
hide  her  loneliness. 

Christine,  from  the  Bensonhurst  section 
of  Brooklyn,  has  asthma.  She  will  be  hospi- 
talized until  the  weather  warms  up  and  even 
though  she  can  attend  school  at  St.  Mary's 
and  not  get  behind,  it's  hard  on  her.  "I 
usually  miss  my  family  ...  my  mom,  my 
grandmother  ...  my  two  older  sisters." 

To  assure  children  like  Christine  that 
their  education  won't  stop  when  hospital- 
ization begins,  St.  Mary's  oversees  four 
schools  on  its  grounds:  one  public  elemen- 
tary school  operated  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  special  Montessori  classroom  and 
two  preschools,  one  designed  especially  for 
disabled  children. 

But  physical  and  educational  needs  are 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important 
needs,  of  St.  Mary's  families.  Their  spiritual 
health  receives  attention,  too. 

"Reuniting  families  with  their  religious 
affiliation  is ...  very  important,"  says  Grebin. 


photo/DAVID  VITA 

"Many  of  these  people  have  given  up  on 
religion  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  or  they  feel 
it  has  let  them  down  ...  or  they  have  lost 
faith." 

To  carry  forward  the  ministry  the  sisters 
started,  the  Rev.  Joel  Harvey,  head  chaplain , 
is  expanding  St.  Mary's  pastoral  care  staff 
with  trained  volunteers.  The  new  effort, 
known  as  the  Fishnet  Program,  has  signed 
up  30  volunteers  so  far.  They  come  from 
three  Episcopal  parishes:  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Astoria,  Queens,  St.  Thomas's 
in  the  Bushwick  section  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  in  Garden 
City. 

"The  volunteer  piece  is  very  important," 
says  Grebin,  "because  there  are  people  in 
parishes  all  over  the  place  who  [need  to] 
feel  connected  ...  feel  they  are  making  a 
contribution."  Volunteers  receive  six  weeks 
of  training  before  "fulfilling  the  Christian 
imperative  to  visit  the  sick"  as  Grebin 
puts  it. 

Connie  Lorenz  from  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer says  she  thanks  God  for  her 


Do  you  know  Carla  Rabon? 

H  undreds  of  Episcopal  families  do.  For 
years  she's  been  known  for  her  friendly  phone 
voice,  and  for  standing  beside  relocating 
families,  assuring  them  a  smooth  move. 

Personalized  attention  made  us  the 
largest  mover  in  the  United  Van  Lines 
family.  And  Quality  First  is 
founded  on  our  66-year  tradition 
of  excellence. 

For  Quality  First,  you  must  call 
Carla  Rabon  at:  800-749-9333  any 
where  in  the  U.S.  or  615-793-9333 
(call  collect  for  Carla)  in  Tennessee 

ARMSTRONG 

TRANSFER  &  STORAGE  CO.,  INC. 


1993  Schedule  at  Kanuga 

Conference  with  Madeleine  L'Engle ,  May  30-June  4 

•  Women's  Conference,  June  7-9 

•  HIV/AIDS  Conference,  June  11-13 

•  Junior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  7-9), 
June  13-18 

•  Senior  Young  People's  Conference  (for  grades  10-12), 
June  13-18 

•  Conference  for  Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth, 

June  13-18 

•  Bible  Conference  with  Loy  Witherspoon, /une  20-25 

•  Spirituality  Conference/Society  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  June  20-25 

•  Conference  on  Anglicanism  with  Sir  Paul  Reeves,  June  20-25 

•  Christian  Education  and  Arts  Conference,  June  27-July  2 

•  Conference  on  the  Twelve  Step  Program  and  Spirituality,  June  27-July  2 

•  Preschool  Conference  with  Jerome  Berryman,  June  27-July  2 

•  Family  Systems  in  the  Parish  and  Marketplace,  June  27-July  2 

•  Christianity  and  Literature  Conference,  Parables  of  Jesus,  July  4-9 

•  Renewal  Conference  with  William  Frey,  July  4-9 

•  Winterlight  XVJ.H,  December  27 -January  1, 1994 

KANUGA  CONFERENCES  •  POSTAL  DRAWER  250  •  HENDERSONVILLE,  NC  28793 
704/692-9136 
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Episcopal  Life  wins  two  awards 


"wonderful,  bittersweet  experience  ...  for 
seeing  a  part  of  life  that  I  would  never  have 
been  exposed  to,  for  letting  me  be  part  of 
this  family." 

Lorenz  spent  1 5  months  visiting  a  woman 
who  chose  to  adopt  two  seriously  ill  chil- 
dren, one  with  cerebral  palsy,  the  other  a 
crack  baby.  "It  has  to  have  taken  a  lot  of 
courage." 

She  recommends  the  Fishnet  Program  to 
others.  "I  met  someone  I  would  never  have 
met  different  culture,  different  socioeco- 
nomic situation.  I'm  white,  she's  black. 
They're  on  welfare,  I'm  not.  She's  a  single 
parent,  I'm  married.  I'm  Episcopalian,  she's 
...  not  practicing.  This  experience  took  away 
the  race,  the  creed,  the  culture  and  we're 
friends." 

The  gift  of  unexpected  friendship  de- 
lighted others  from  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer. "Friendship  was  the  model  be- 
cause the  volunteers  don't  come  with  pro- 
fessional skills,,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Hagen, 
rector.  "They  were  playing  a  special  role 
that  none  of  the  other  professionals  were 
playing." 

"What  Father  Harvey  and  the  others 
have  done  is  renew  the  faith  in  people  who 
have  lost  it,"  says  Grebin,  who,  like  others 
on  the  staff,  praise  Harvey  and  his  team.  Yet 


the  chaplain  himself  credits  the  families  he 
sees  every  day. 

"These  mothers  have  taught  me  so  much 
...  they've  taught  me  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother 
...  they've  taught  me  about  the  Blessed 
Mother." 

Harvey  points  especially  to  Marie 
Capobianco,  the  mother  who's  lostone  child 
and  will  soon  lose  another. 

But  Capobianco  has  a  thirdchild,  a  healthy 
14-year-old  named  Hope.  Hope  will  be  with 
her  when  daughter  Danielle's  life  ends.  This 
time,  Capobianco  will  not  feel  the  same  fear 
she  did  the  first  time. 

"My  son's  death  was  the  moment  I  had 
been  dreading  ...  I  remember  going  to  St. 
Mary's  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  ...  as  I 
began  walking  down  the  corridor  my  legs 
felt  so  heavy.  I  felt  like  Christ  must  have, 
carrying  that  cross. 

"But  when  I  saw  him  theredead,  he  wasn't 
dead.  He  was  like  alive  for  the  first  time  ... 
well  for  the  first  time.  He  had  a  glow  over 
him. 

"Now,  in  that  chapel,  with  the  sun  falling 
on  me,  my  son  is  alive  ...  and  I'm  not  afraid 
to  die  because  I  know  that  when  I  go  to 
heaven  there's  going  to  be  a  little  boy  and  a 
little  girl  who  will  kiss  my  face  and  say 
'Hello,  Mommy.'"  ■ 


MILWAUKEE 

Episcopal  Life  won  honorable  men- 
tions for  newspaper  general  excellence 
and  front-page  design,  and  several  other 
Episcopal  publications  received  awards 
at  the  Associated  Church  Press'  annual 
convention  April  17. 

A  total  of  724  entries  were  received  from 
the  more  than  200  newspapers,  magazines 
and  newletters  in  the  North  American  orga- 
nization. 

The  Messenger,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  won  the 
award  of  merit  for  most  improved  newspa- 
per. Other  Episcopal  publications  taking 
awards  were  the  Virginia  Episcopalian, 
Episcopal  Times  from  the  Diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, The  Record  from  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan,  Interchange  from  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Ohio,  The  Journal  of  Women's 
Ministries  from  the  office  of  Women  in 
Mission  and  Ministry,  Episcopal  News  Ser- 
vice and  the  now  defunct  Books  and  Reli- 
gion from  Trinity  Church,  Wall  Street,  New 
York. 

The  judges  said  of  Episcopal  Life:  "This 
publication  takes  full  advantage  of  every 
column  inch.  Very  accessible,  it  makes  it 
easy  for  readers  to  locate  important  infor- 
mation. 

"It  features  some  wonderful  headlines. 
Clean  layout  and  good  use  of  bars  and  type 
to  separate  departments  set  this  newspaper 
apart."  Designer  is  Jerry  Fargo. 

The  general  excellence  award  of  merit 
for  newspapers  went  to  Anglican  Journal, 
published  by  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

The  judges  said  of  The  Messenger,  ed- 
ited by  Anita  Monsees:  "The  shift  to  a  maga- 
zine-size format  dramatically  improves  the 
readability,  attractiveness  and  amount  of 
information  available."  Interchange,  edited 
by  Michael  Barwell,  won  an  award  of  merit 
for  in-depth  coverage.  The  stories,  by  Ariel 
Miller  and  others,  looked  at  "the  harsh  reali- 
ties faced  by  southern  Ohio's  towns,  churches 
and  people  through  'a  massive  alteration  of 
the  livelihoods  and  hopes  of  Americans.'" 

The  Virginia  Episcopalian,  edited  by 
Sarah  Bartenstein  and  designed  by  Robert 
Meganck,  won  an  award  of  merit  for  news- 
paper graphics  and  honorable  mentions  for 
front-page  design  and  photography  by  Aus- 
tin Sachs. 

Episcopal  Times,  edited  by  Jay  Cormier, 
received  an  award  of  merit  for  newspaper 
photography.  David  Zadig  was  the  photog- 
rapher. 

The  Record  won  honorable  mentions  for 
in-depth  coverage  for  a  special  issue  about 
same-sex  unions  by  editor  Herb  Gunn, 
Lucinda  Keils  and  others,  and  for  letters  to 
the  editor. 


The  Journal  of  Women's  Ministries,  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  in-depth  cov- 
erage, magazine  division,  for  stories  about 
violence  against  women.  Managing  editor  is 
Marcy  Darin. 

Episcopal  News  Service  won  an  honor- 
able mention  for  newspaper  features  for  a 
story  by  James  Solheim,  news  director,  about 
Russian  Christians'  newfound  freedom  of 
worship. 

Books  and  Religion,  which  ceased  publi- 
cation in  1992,  won  honorable  mentions  for 
magazine  feature  stories  and  critical  review. 

The  top  winners  at  the  awards  ceremony 
were  The  Christian  Century,  with  nine 
awards,  and  The  Other  Side,  with  seven. 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  which  ceased  publi- 
cation in  March  after  52  years,  won  an 
award  of  merit  for  editorials. 

Judges  in  the  competition  were  from  the 
Marquette  University  journalism  department. 

In  addition,  three  other  awards  went  to 
Episcopal  Church  media  at  competitions  in 
New  York  last  month. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  received  an 
Emmy  from  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  its  production  of  Trinity  Play- 
house: A  Widow's  Mite,  broadcast  on  the 
VISN  cable  interfaith  network. 

Two  Episcopalian  publications  from 
Connecticut  received  honors  by  the  Reli- 
gious Public  Relations  Council.  James  H. 
Thrall,  editor,  received  a  certificate  of  merit 
for  his  diocesan  newspaper,  Good  News, 
and  Sally  Anyan,  a  member  of  the  diocese's 
music  commission  was  honored  for  the  book- 
let "When  A  Church  Calls  a  Musician."  ■ 
—  Episcopal  Life  staff. 


Join  Sir  Paul  Reeves 

for  Anglicanism:  A 
Global  Perspective 
At  Kanuga  June  20-25,  1993 

As  first  Anglican  Observer  to  the  United  Nations,  and  former 
Head  of  State  and  Archbishop  for  New  Zealand,  Bishop  Reeves  will 
bring  a  global  view  of  our  denomination  into  focus.  As  a  worldwide 
church,  four  topics  will  be  discussed:  environment,  human  rights, 
indigenous  people,  and  Anglican  presence. 

A  diverse  and  knowledgeable  staff  including  Jeff  Golliher,  Carol 
Gallagher,  Frank  Corbishley,  and  Alec  Wyton,  will  join  him  for  this 
five-day  program.  Come  to  Kanuga,  and  learn  about  your  faith  of  70 
million  members.  Bring  your  family!  A  youth  program  operates 
during  all  adult  sessions.  m» 

Kanuoa 

Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250 


Hendersonville,  NC  28793 
704/692-9136 


CONFERENCES.  INC 

AN  EPISCOPAL 
CENTER 


NRSV  Gospel  Book  -  $125 

Years  A,  B,  &  C 


Episcopal  Eucharistk:  Lecbonary 

Available  in  NRSV  (Otabind)  -  $16 
RSVor  NEB  (Spiral)  -  $17 
RSV  or  NEB  (Stitched)  -  $1 5 
Each  book  contains  years  A,  B,  &  C. 


It's  easy  to  order! 
Call:  1-800-365-0439 


A  Lector's  Guide  by  Frank  Mulligan  -  $1 5 
An  outline  of  the  general  sense  of  the 
assigned  passages  along  with  suggestions 
for  the  vocal  presentation  of  the  text 
All  3  years  in  one  book. 


St  Mark's  Press 
8021  W  21  StN 
Wichita  KS  67205 


i 


Living  Into  Our  Baptism  by  John  Westerhoff 
and  Caroline  Hughes  -  $12 
For  persons  who  wish  to  enter  a  relatively 
short  but  intensive  process  which  will  help 
them  renew  their  Christian  faith  and  life. 


All  books  plus  S  &  H  at  Jl  .65  first  book 
and  $.35  each  additional  book. 

VISA  or  Mastercard  accepted. 
Catalog  available  upon  request 
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Doctor  helps  heal  lives  shattered  by  land  mines 


By  Jay  Cormier 

Imagine  going  out  your  front  door  and 
walking  to  any  one  of  the  many  places  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  your  day  —  work, 
school,  church,  the  corner  market,  the  mail- 
box. Now  imagine  that  every  step  you  take 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  a  limb,  your 
eyesight  —  or  worse. 

That  nightmare  is  a  reality  for  millions  of 
people  around  the  world,  especially  for  per- 
sons in  war-ravaged  Cambodia,  who  tra- 
verse a  daily  obstacle  course  of  hidden  land 
mines. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  land  mines 
became  even  more  deadly  in  their  effective- 
ness. Small,  lightweight(less  than  1  ounce) 
"dragon  tooth"  mines  made  of  plastic  were 
scattered  like  seeds  from  aircraft  to  blanket 
strategic  areas.  The  mines  were  especially 
devastating  because  plastic  is  lightweight 
and  undetectable  by  metal  detectors.  For 
victims  of  dragon-tooth  mine  explosions, 
the  ingenious  design  prevents  the  technol- 
ogy that  could  lead  to  healing  —  plastic 
shrapnel  cannot  be  seen  on  X-rays. 

"Cambodia  has  4  million  land  mines 
planted  in  the  countryside,"  explained  Dr. 
Lester  Hartman,  apediatrician  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts  whorecendy  returned 
from  Cambodia.  "Many  of  the  people  [who 
fall  victim  to  the  mines]  are  farmers  working 
the  fields  or  picking  up  firewood.  Small 
children  pick  up  mines  that  weigh  between 
1  and  4  ounces  and  play  with  them,  not 
realizing  they're  not  a  toy,  but  that  they  are 
weapons,  and  they  explode.  The  rice  fields 
are  filled  with  mines  and  during  the  mon- 
soon season  they  float ...  from  one  place  to 
another." 

Hartman,  a  member  of  the  organization 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  volunteered 
to  work  in  Cambodia  for  two  weeks  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation 


after  treating  a  Cambodian  teenage  patient 
in  Boston. 

"Initially,  I  was  going  to  help  in  the 
children's  hospital,  but  it  couldn't  use  me 
for  two  weeks,"  Hartman  said.  Since  the 
children's  hospital  needed  a  one-  to  two- 
year  commitmentfrom  volunteers,  Hartman 
chose  instead  to  serve  in  a  foundation  clinic 
that  constructs  prosthetic  limbs  for  survi- 
vors of  land  mines  located  just  outside  of 
Cambodia's  capital,  Phnom  Penh. 

Although  Hartman  did  not  primarily  use 
his  skill  as  a  physician  during  the  visit,  he 
chose  to  use  his  hobby — photography — to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  prosthetic  clinic. 
He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  remain 
aloof  behind  a  camera  from  the  remarkable 
and  transforming  work  of  the  clinic. 

"When  somebody  stepson  aplastic  mine, 
the  shrapnel  is  driven  up  into  their  leg," 
Hartman  explained.  "The  wound  is  much 
higher  than  the  external  wound  appears. 
Doctors  rely  on  X-rays  to  try  to  determine 
where  the  foreign  substances  are  in  order  to 
reduce  infection,"  he  added.  Since  X-rays 
do  not  detect  plastic,  "people  develop  infec- 
tions higher  and  end  up  having  to  have  a 
higher  amputation. 

"I  saw  a  gentleman  who  got  his  [new 
prosthetic]  limb,  which  allowed  him  to  ride 
a  bike  again,"  Hartman  reported.  "He 
couldn't  ride  a  bike  following  a  below-the- 
knee  amputation.  That's  important  in  Cam- 
bodia because  many  people  get  around  just 
on  bikes."  Hartman  said  the  recovery  of  the 
man '  s  mobility  was  "a  big  deal.  He  will  also 
be  able  to  work  the  rice  fields  again." 

At  the  clinic,  Hartman  was  impressed 
with  both  the  care  extended  to  the  victims  of 
mine  explosions  and  the  effort  to  provide 
them  with  prosthetic  arms  and  legs.  Using 
only  raw  materials  found  in  Cambodia  and 
a  minimal  amount  of  electricity,  workers 
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A  National  Interfaith 
Religious  Symposium 
September  18-20,  1993 

Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  Undercroft 
443  S.  Fifth  St.  •  Louisville,  KY  40202 

An  exciting  opportunity  to  hear  about 
the  impact  religions  have  had  on  cities 
and  the  anticipated  impact  they 
will  have  in  the  21st  century. 

Sponsored  by  the  Cathedral 
Heritage  Foundation 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 


Symposium  Registration  Form 

Registration  fee:  $100.       To  register  for  the  National  Interfaith  Religious 
Symposium,  call  the  Cathedral  Heritage  Foundation  at  (502)  583-3100, 
FAX  (502)  583-8524,  or  return  this  form. 

Name  &  Title/Institution   

Street  Address  

City/State/Zip   

Telephone  (work)  (home)  


Make  check  payable  and  return  to:    Cathedral  Heritage  Foundation 

433  S.  Fifth  St.  /  Louisville,  KY  40202 
The  Gait  House  Hotel  is  offering  a  discounted  room  rate 

of  $59  plus  tax  for  single  or  double  occupancy.  (~lc£$p((^i\-\c>r 
For  reservations  call  (502)  589-5200  or  FAX  (502)  585-4266.  vJCt'AS^mfcT 


A  former  Cambodian  soldierfashions  a  new  artificial 
leg  in  a  clinic  near  Phnom  Penh 


hired  and  trained  by  the  foundation  manu- 
facture limbs  that  will  last  for  five  years  for 
about  $12  —  a  very  small  fraction  of  what 
such  a  device  would  cost  in  the  West.  Such 
a  simple  prosthetic  device  of  aluminum, 
rubber,  leather  and  wood  means  a  new  lease 


on  life  for  the  recipient. 

Hartman  said  he  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  "wards 
full  of  adolescent  males  who 
had  lost  limbs  to  land  mines 
Wk  and  were  waiting  for  pros- 
fig  the  tic  limbs." 

Hartman 's  experience  in 
Cambodia  led  him  to  an  ur- 
gent activism  on  behalf  of  the 
victims  and  the  likely  victims 
of  land  mines.  Since  he  re- 
turned, Hartman  has  exhib- 
ited the  photographs  he  took 
during  his  tour  of  a  half  dozen 
clinics  and  hospitals  and  uses 
the  exhibitto  raise  conscious- 
ness about  the  worldwide 
need  to  address  the  problem. 

"Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
mines  are  not  considered 
weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion," Hartman  said.  "There 
are  120  million  land  mines 
planted  in  the  world  today.  I 
think  that's  a  weapon  of  mass 
destruction." 

Hartman  acknowledges 
that  eradicating  land  mines 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Yet,  he  is  convinced  that  the  costs 
are  minimal  compared  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life  he  has  seen  in  Cambodia.  ■ 

Jay  Cormier  is  communications  director 
for  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
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Observe  the 


25th  year  of 
Uf**f  w  Dr.  King's  leg 

These  people  are — they're  each  participating 
in  "LEGACY  1000":  1,000  fundraising 
events  raising  $1,000  each: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Peter  T.  Elvin 

William stown,  Mass. 

Dr.  Linda  Chisholm 

Nyack,  N.Y. 

Diocese  of  Easton 
Ms.  Bernice  Mulzac 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  S.  Harris 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

All  Saints  Church 

Warwick,  R.l. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Osborn  III 

Garrison,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Harold  Nicrosi 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  John  Ratti 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Be  a  part  of  Dr.  King's  legacy  of  justice. 
Provide  scholarships  for  young  people  of  color. 

□  I'd  like  to  participate  in  "Legacy  1000."  Please  send  me  information  and  a  free 
fundraising  kit.  (Or  phone  212/922-5127  to  sign  up.) 

Name  

Address  

City  /  State  /  Zip  

Day  phone  (  


). 


Send  to:  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund,  Episcopal  Church  Center,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York  NY  10017.  You  may 
contribute  directly  to  the  Episcopal  Legacy  Fund.  Make  checks  payable  to  D  &FMS/Episcopal  Legacy  Fund;  send 
to  the  above  address.  Contributions  are  tax-deductible  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.  For  information, 
call:  (212)  922-5127. 
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COLUMBARIUMS 

We  build  columbariums  to  fit  your  needs. 
Church  installations  are  our  speciality. 

Call  us  at  1-800-253-0457 

EICKHOF  ETERNAL  SYSTEMS 

P.O.  Box  1378 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58203-1378 


PARISH  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

In-depth  training  in  parish  revitalization  for  clergy,  lay  leaders,  diocesan  staff  and 
consultants.  Reflects  Anglican  theology,  behavioral  science  understandings.  Two 
weeks  this  summer  in  NYC  (August  1 6-27).  Summer  '93  fee  $51 5;  room  $400.  Ninth 
year.  Co-sponsored  by  The  General  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Order  of  the 
Ascension. 

GROUP  FACILITATION  SKILLS 

Special  Topic  Workshop  of  the  Parish  Development  Institute.,  August  9-13,  NYC. 
Fee:  $315;  room  $150. 

WRITE  FOR  BROCHURE 

Parish  Development  Institute,  1308  Brunswick  Ave.,  Trenton,  NJ  08638. 


Computer  Software 
for  Episcopal 
Churches 


Membership  Services,  Inc. 

•  Membership,  Contributions, 
Accounting,  Word  Processing 
and  Annual  Parochial  Report 

•  Computer  hardware,  forms,  supplies 

•  Comprehensive  toll-free  support 

•  Products  used  by  over  200  parishes 
and  dozens  of  diocesan  offices 

Call  or  write  today  for  your  free 
demo  diskette! 

MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  152130  •  Irving,  TX  75015 
(800)  955-0805 


Explore . . . 

The  Religious  Life 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
AUGUST  14-27, 1993 


Prayer  •  Study  •  Ministry 


Write: 

Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist 
Box  240,  Mendham,  N.J.  07945 
201-543-4641 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
STUDIO  APARTMENTS 

•  Convenient  to  bus  stops 
•Walking  distance  to  grocery  store 

•  Mini-store  on  campus 

•  On  site  health  screenings 

•  Postal  service  to  Mail  packages 

•  Beauty  salon/barber  shop 

•  Dry  cleaning  service 

•  Emergency  call  system 

•  24  hour  staffed  reception  desk 

•  Bus  for  shopping  excursions 

^njoy  Your  Prime  Years 
"  at 
Cathedral  Residences 

A  Senior  Community 

601  North  Newnan  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32202 
904-798-5320  sO* 
1-800-438-4817  JasA 


(tr$  ENGLISH 
If  PARISH 
^HOLIDAYS 


...  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come! 
Spend  a  week  in  an  English  village  as 
guest  of  parishioners.  All  meals  are 
included.  Proceeds  benefit  the  parish. 
Enjoy  country  fairs,  gardens,  pubs  .  .  . 
A  real  "Meet  the  People  opportunity! 
Over  40  locations  &  weeks  to  choose 
from. 

Catalogue  from: 

PARISH  HOLIDAYS 
North  American  Office 
1 06  S.  Fraley  St         Kane,  PA  1 6735 
814/837-9178 


SILK  SCREENED 

APRONS 


Have  you  hugged  an 
Episcopalian  today? 


.  Yellow  apron  with  navy  imprint  (AE501) 
.  White  apron  with  royal  impnnt  t«*f°f ) 

.  KpIIv  areen  apron  with  white  impnnt  (Ataw) 
.  ifi-l9  &  24"  W  •  Durable  easy-care  fabric 
.  Handy  waist  pocket  &  adjustable  neck  strap 
.  Quality  crafted  in  New  York  State 

two  aprons-Sib,  six  aprons  <>-••- 
o  r  H  Der  order  plus  sales  tax  for  N.Y.S 
deHvery'  Satisfaction  or  refund.  Also  available 
for  other  denominations.  

MARKETiNcT^ 

RawsonRd.  E.,  Cuba,  NY.  14727 

(716)  437-2923 


1-800-338-5963 


BRENNER  TOURS, 

"Your  Ticket  to  Fun" 


616/793-7430 


INC 


Northern  California  &  Pacific  Northwest  West  by  bus,  return  by 
air.  July  7-21  $1,432  /  Canyonlands  &  National  Parks  -  Roundtrip 

by  bus.  July  12-27  $1,245  /  Canadian  Rockies  &  the  Pacific 
Northwest  -  Air  to  Seattle,  return  by  bus.  A  beautiful  time  of  year 
in  the  Rockies.  September  3-18  $1,708  /  Glacier  Park,  Canadian 
Rockies  &  Victoria  -  West  by  bus,  return  by  air.  August  21  - 
September  3  $1 ,540  /  All  prices  include  airfare. 

We  offer  80  different  tours.  Call  for  1993  Catalog. 
2938  22nd  St.  Quality  Christian  Travel  for  26  Years  Hopkins,  Michigan  49328 


Think  RESULTS,  Moertise  in 

THE  MARKETPLACE 

[all  William  Griffiths  or  Dorothy  Kelso  in 
the  Episcopal  Life  Rduertising  Dept.  ^  1-215-5B4-2010 


How  to  start 

The  Columbarium  Ministry 

for  and  in  your  Church 

The  Columbarium  Ministry  gives  your  members  the  security  and 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  united  in  love  and  prayer  in  the 
community  of  faith  which  has  been  an  important  spiritual  anchor 
during  their  lives. 

It  is  a  self-liquidating  project  which  can  provide  funds  for  other 
church  activities. 

Write,  Phone  or  Fax  for  FREE  Kit  of  Information 

ARMENTO  LITURGICAL  ARTS 
1011  Military  Rd.»  Buffalo,  New  York*  14217-0039 
Phone:  716/875-2423  Fax:  716/875-8011 


Nol  oil  steps  ore 
created  equal 

fl  great 
shirt  for 
someone 
in  recovery 
or  anyone 
ujho's 
noticed 
that  the 
first  step 
is  the 
hardest. 


Block  en  White  M  /  I  /  XI 
100%  cotton  T-Shirt 

$15.95  (postpaid) 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  to 

New  Techniques  in  Communication 
661  €ast  fiedondo  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84106 
(801)486-6719 


Ecumenical  Liturgy  &  Worship  Seminar 


Quality  continuing  education  at 
historic  Magdalen  College 
Oxford  England 

August  9-21 

Uu  ChurcA  fear  -  Advent  &  Christmas 

For  brochure,  registration,  information: 

$1,795  Limited  spaces  available 

The  Revd.  C.  M.  Engdahl      Gloria  Dei  Church 
225  E.  Haney  Ave..  So.  Bend.  IN  46613-2499 
[219]  288-5266 


j^j  SAINTS'  TIES 


PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Stock:  SAINT  ALBAN,  ANDREW,  GEORGE.  JAMES 
JOHN,  LUKE,  MARK.  PAUL,  PETER.  PHILIP. 
ALL  SAINTS.  CHRIST  CHURCH,  GRACE.  PASCHAL 
LAMB.  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
ONLY  $16  EACH. 

Quantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  lor 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  line  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  NO 
100  THE  EAST  MALL, UNIT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO, CANADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL:  (416)  252-2345  Of  FAX:  (416)252  0443 
Mr.  TONY  DAWKINS 
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U.N.  observer  named 
to  head  Maori  college 

Bishop  Paul  Reeves,  who  has  served  as 
Anglican  observer  at  the  United  Nations 
since  1991,  will  become  head  of  Te  Rau 
Kahikatea,  the  Maori  Anglican  theological 
and  ministry  training  college  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  in  February  1994. 

Bishop  Whakaluihui  Vercoeof  Aotearoa, 
the  diocese  of  indigenous  Maoris  in  New 
Zealand,  said  the  appointment  "comes  at  a 
very  crucial  stage  of  development  within  the 
[Diocese  of]  Aotearoa,"  which  is  develop- 
ing "a  training  program  for  ministry  forma- 
tion and  theological  education."  Reeves, 
who  is  a  Maori,  will  share  oversight  of  the 
network  of  regional  training  programs  that 


involve  more  than  40  educators,  enablers 
and  advisers  to  the  diocese. 

Reeves  said,  "I  look  forward  to  doing 
three  basic  tasks  to  the  best  of  my  ability: 
oversee  the  training  and  support  of  Maori 
Anglican  clergy,  help  the  church  as  a  whole 
to  understand  what  partnership  between  the 
races  means  and  take  part  in  the  wider  life  of 
New  Zealand  in  whatever  way  I  can." 

Reeves  served  as  bishop  for  two  New 
Zealand  dioceses  before  his  election  as  pri- 
mate and  archbishop  in  1980.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  New  Zealand  in 
1985  and  the  Anglican  Communion's  first 
full-time  observer  at  the  United  Nations  in 
1991.  He  supported  efforts  to  increase  vis- 
ibility of  issues  of  human  rights  of  indig- 
enous peoples  and  the  environment.  ■ 

Based  on  a  report  by  James  Rosenthal, 
communications  director  for  the  Anglican 
Consultative  Council. 


OBITUARIES 


Julia  Godsey,  54, 
led  periodical  club 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Julia  Ann  Godsey,  54,  national  president 
of  the  Church  Periodical  Club  since  1991, 
died  at  her  home  of  cancer  on  March  13. 

A  lifelong  Episcopalian,  Godsey  was 
former  president  of  her  diocesan  Episcopal 
Church  Women  and  a  Triennial  delegate. 

In  1990,  Godsey  and  her  husband,  Julian, 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Philippines  to 
gather  information  for  the  CPC  and  draw 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Anglican  Church 
there. 

The  obituary  in  her  home  newspaper 
read,  "As  one  of  God's  servants,  she  in- 
spired others  by  her  faith  and  work.  Julia's 
dynamic  leadership  and  courage  of  her  con- 


TAX  SAVINGS  TODAY, 
A  SECURE  RETIREMENT 
TOMORROW 

...with  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Tax  law  permits  Church  employees — both  clergy  and  lay — to  have  their  employer  reduce  their  tax- 
able salary  by  an  amount  they  specify,  and  pay  that  amount  each  month  into  an  annuity  for  the  em- 
ployee's retirement. 

•  Tax  savings  today. . . 

No  current  Federal  income  taxes  are  payable  on  the  portion  of  salary  that  goes  into  the  annuity. 
And,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  no  self-employment  Social  Security  taxes  are  payable,  either. 
The  money  goes  right  to  work  earning  interest — without  current  taxation — at  rates  geared  to 
financial  market  conditions. 

•  Other  pension  programs  not  affected. . . 

Other  retirement  plans  that  your  employer  may  provide  (such  as  The  Church  Pension  Fund  or 
the  pension  plan  for  lay  employees)  are  not  affected  by  this  voluntary  reduction.  Your  pension 
continues  to  be  based  on  the  full  amount  of  your  salary. 

•  A  secure  retirement  tomorrow. . . 

Aside  from  the  tax  savings,  you  will  have  built  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money  over  the  years 
that  will  guarantee  an  extra  measure  of financial  security  for  your  retirement. 


RETURN  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON  TODAY 
We'll  send  you  full  information  by  mail. 
Or  call  Joe  Ganci  or  Ron  Dowling, 
toll  free,  (800)  223-6602; 
in  New  York  City,  661-6700. 
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800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
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|~l   Please  send  me  more  information,  by  mail,  about  the  Church  Life's 
tax-sheltered  annuity  program. 

□  I  have  a  Church  Life  tax-sheltered  annuity.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  increase  my  current  contributions. 

Name   
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City   


State 


Zip 


Nature  of  salaried  Church  employment 
Date  of  birth   
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victions  influenced  many  people  through- 
out the  world." 

Joseph  Hunt,  72, 
taught  at  Nashotah 

MILWAUKEE 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunt,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  and  Hebrew  at  Nashotah  House 
seminary,  died 
March  13  of  a 
heart  attack.  He 
was  72. 

Trained  as  a 
Roman  Catholic 
in  Rome  and  Is- 
rael, he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  priest 
in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1970. 
He  was  professor 
at  Nashotah  House  for  21  years  and  the 
author  of  several  books,  among  them,  "Un- 
derstanding the  Bible"  and  "Joshua  & 
Judges." 

Sherman  Johnson, 
ex-dean  of  CDSP 

BERKELEY,  CAUF. 

The  Re v .  S  herman  Elbridge  Johnson ,  85 , 
died  on  March  24. 
He  was  president 
and  dean  of  the 
Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pa- 
cific from  1951  to 
1972.  In  1962, he 
founded  the 
Graduate  Theo- 
logical Union,  an 
ecumenical  con- 
sortium of  theo- 
logical schools. 

Katherine  Sulzberger,  90 

CHICAGO 

Katharine  A.  Sulzberger  died  on  March  3 
at  age  90.  She  was  the  last  surviving  child  of 
Presiding  Bishop  Charles  P.  Anderson,  who 
died  in  1 930  after  serving  only  six  months  of 
his  term. 

She  was  a  principal  benefactor  of  Epis- 
copal Charities  and  of  Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  111. 


OTHER  DEATHS 

Bishop  Morris  F.  Arnold,  77,  of  Belmont, 
Mass.,  retired  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts. 

Emeline  Brown,  97,  onetime  mission- 
ary nurse,  died  March  8  in  Utica,  N.Y.  She 
went  to  Anking,  China,  in  1922  under  the 
Episcopal  Church's  Board  of  Missions  and 
remained  until  1951,  when  the  Communist 
government  forced  her  to  leave. 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Culmer,  85,  of  Dallas,  a 
key  figure  in  reopening  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Configuration,  the  first  black  mission 
in  the  diocese. 

Archdeacon  Paul  J.  Davis,  72,  of 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  retired  archdeacon  of  the 
Diocese  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Hall  III,  79,  of 

Edgewater  Park,  N.J.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Christian  Social  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey. 

Kathryn  McElroy  Rockwell,  90,  of 

Detroit,  mother  of  Bishop  Hays  Rockwell  of 
Missouri.  


INSPIRE  OTHERS  BY  SERVING  THEM  AND  LEADING  THEM  TO  SEEK,  FOLLOW,  AND  SERVE  JESUS  CHRIST  THROUGH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  HIS  CHURCH  <••  DEVELOP  AND  PROMOTE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND  » 
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strive  for  justice  and I  peace 


Striving  for  justice  and  peace 


By  Ed  Stannard 

Does  the  Episcopal  Church  take  political  positions? 

Does  it,  for  instance,  have  a  position  on  the  Middle  East?  Haiti's 
government-in-exile?  Health-care  reform?  Financing  Head  Start? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  yes. 

The  answer  to  the  others  is  yes,  too,  because  General  Convention  or  the 
Executive  Council  has  passed  a  resolution  or  the  presiding  bishop  has 
made  a  public  statement  on  the  question.  (See  page  17.) 

Making  certain  that  those  in  positions  of  public  trust  and  public  power 
—  the  president  and  Congress, 
especially  —  know  what  those 
positions  are  is  the  ministry  of  the 
public  policy  staff  in  Advocacy, 
Witness  and  Justice  Ministries, 
including  the  peace  and  justice 
officer  in  New  York  and  the 
Washington  office.  Together  with 
support  staff  and  specialists  in 
specific  areas,  they  work  to  try  to 
influence  the  president  and 
Congress  to  consider  the  church's 
stance  when  developing  legislation. 

When  new  issues  come  up, 
Browning  draws  on  the  public  poli- 
cy staff,  including  Diane  Porter, 
head  of  the  Advocacy,  Witness  and 
Justice  unit  and  senior  executive 
for  program  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center,  and  the  Rev. 


Brian  Grieves,  national  staff  officer 
for  peace  and  justice  ministries. 

Grieves,  who  also  coordinates  the 
2,000-member  Public  Policy 
Network,  said  much  of  his  work  con- 
sists of  "helping  the  presiding  bishop 
to  think  through  the  tough  public 
issues  of  the  day  and  to  provide  him 
with  enough  background  so  that  he 
can  take  positions  that  are  well- 
informed." 

Now  that  President  Clinton  is  in 
office,  the  church  is  much  more  in 
agreement  with  the  administration 
on  many  issues. 

According  to  Grieves,  "many  of 
the  issues  of  the  General  Convention 
will  have  an  easier  time  getting 
through  the  current  Congress 


because  [they]  won't  be  vetoed.  In 
a  sense  the  policies  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  in  gridlock  along 
with  everything  else  in  this 
country." 

But  Porter  and  Grieves  both 
cautioned  against  the  church 
becoming  a  cheerleader  for  the 
Clinton  administration. 

"If  we're  called  to  do  anything 
as  churches  we're  called  to  bring 
that  challenge  to  the  administration 
and  speak  out  for  our  folks,"  said 
Porter. 
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By  Brian  Jaudon 


WASHINGTON 

Many  Episcopalians  are 
not  aware  that  the 
church  has  representa- 
tives who  serve  as  liaisons  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Episcopal  Church's 
Washington  office  was  started  in 
1979,  but  its  structure  and  mission 
was  changed  significantly  five  years 
ago.  At  the  urging  of  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning,  the 
Executive  Council  created  a  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
office. 

When  the  committee  reported 
back  to  the  council  a  few  months 
later,  they  recommended  that  the 
Washington  office  be  expanded  and 
given  a  clear  advocacy  mandate  on 
behalf  of  the  church's  various  public  policy  positions. 
The  council  agreed. 

"[Bishop  Browning]  wanted  to  see  that  something 
happen  with  the  church's  resolutions,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  and  energy," 
said  Betty  Coats,  one  of  two  staff  officers  of  the 
Washington  office. 

So  in  1988,  the  Advocacy,  Witness,  and  Justice 
Ministries  office  was  formed  —  based  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center  in  New  York,  but  including  the  four-per- 
son Washington  office  across  the  street  from  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

"The  Washington  office  is  an  important  part  of  our 
ministry,"  said  Diane  Porter,  executive  of  the  depart- 
ment. "They  take  the  message  of  the  church  to  those 
who  shape  and  make  policy,  as  a  service  to  those 
throughout  the  church  who  want  to  make  a  difference  in 
what  is  happening  in  Washington." 

Staff  officers  in  Washington  meet  with  congressional 
representatives  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  administration,  to  communicate  the  church's  posi- 
tion on  public  policy  issues.  The  office  often  hosts  visit- 
ing church  leaders,  as  well  as  international  visitors  from 
the  worldwide  Anglican  communion,  and  helps  arrange 
their  meetings  with  government  officials. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Brooks,  the  other  staff  officer  in 
Washington,  said  one  of  the  most  popular  events  the 
office  sponsors  is  an  occasional  breakfast  for 
Episcopalian  members  of  Congress  and  staff. 

"The  whole  thing  was  modeled  on  the  Texas 
Breakfast  Club,  which  I'm  a  member  of  as  a  native  of 
Texas,"  Brooks  said.  Episcopalians,  like  Texans,  tend  to 
think  they're  special,  Brooks  joked. 

From  75  to  100  come  to  hear  speakers  and  get  to 
know  each  other.  One  was  Rep.  Mike  Parker,  D-Miss. 
"It  was  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress,  which  ended 
on  a  real  bad  note,"  Brooks  said,  and  Parker  gave  a 
moving  talk  about  his  faith. 

"It's  been  helpful  —  it's  not  every  day  or  every  week, 
but  it's  been  very  interesting  when  we've  needed 


The  Rev.  Robert  Brooks  and  Betty  Coats,  staff  at  the  Washington  office, 
take  the  Episcopal  Church's  message  to  Congiess.  photo/BRiAN  jaudon 


access,  when  it's  a  difficult  situation  to  pick  up  a  phone 
and  call  someone,"  Brooks  said. 

The  Washington  office  also  serves  as  a  resource  to 
Episcopalians  who  want  to  know  more  about  how  their 
government  works,  and  how  their  parish  or  diocese  can 
participate  in  the  dialogue  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives. Legislative  updates  detail  the  status  of  pending 
legislation,  as  well  as  when  and  where  the  resolutions 
mandating  church  policy  were  passed. 

66 'HH/'C      n°*  frce'ance  public  policy  in  this 
m  4:  office.  We  have  a  clear  set  of  marching 
orders,  and  we're  quite  attentive  and  faithful 
to  them*99  — The  Rev.  Robert  Brooks 


Conventions  to  U.S.  officials  and  representatives. 

"The  liberal  side  has  taken  leadership  and  domin 
the  church,"  maintains  Dean-emeritus  John  H.  Rodg 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  School  for  Ministry  in  Ambridgeft 

Pa. 

While  Rodgers  believes  that  the  Episcopal  leader- 
ship —  including  the  Washington  office  —  doesn't 
reflect  the  full  range  of  opinions  held  by  Episcopalia 
he  does  say  that  those  who  believe  their  political  vie^ 
are  not  represented  should  become  active  and  seek 
election  to  the  convention. 

Some  questioned  the  church's  stance  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  the  Gulf  War,  during  which  the 
Washington  office  played  a  key  role.  Rumblings  cam 
from  some  corners  when  Browning  took  the  lead  in  tj) 
ecumenical  community's  resistance  to  a  military  reso1 
tion  of  the  conflict.  In  December  1990,  Browning  led 
ecumenical  delegation  of  church  leaders  on  a  fact-fir 
ing  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

When  they  returned,  Browning  met  with  President, 
George  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  bot 
Episcopalians,  to  discuss  the  delegation's  findings. 
Browning  expressed  the  religious  leaders'  opposition/ 
a  military  solution  and  urged  Bush  and  Baker  to  give 
economic  sanctions  time  to  work. 

But  what  most  Episcopalians  likely  remember  is 
watching  network  TV  coverage  of  their  presiding  bisf 
in  front  of  a  silent  procession  through  Washington 
past  the  White  House  —  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  p 
cession  ended  with  an  all-night  prayer  vigil  for  peact 

What  they  didn't  see, 


Perhaps  the  biggest  misconception  about  the 
Washington  office  is  that  its  officers  act  as  independent 
agents  who  advocate  on  behalf  of  positions  that  do  not 
represent  the  church.  But  church  officials  in  both  the 
New  York  and  Washington  offices  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  they  work  together  in  implementing  the  legisla- 
tive mandate  of  the  church  —  specifically,  resolutions 
passed  at  General  Convention  or  Executive  Council 
meetings,  or  statements  made  by  the  presiding  bishop. 

"We  do  not  freelance  public  policy  in  this  office," 
emphasized  Brooks.  "We  have  a  clear  set  of  marching 
orders,  and  we're  quite  attentive  and  faithful  to  them. 

"We  hear  from  people  who  have  policy  positions  that 
may  be  considered  progressive  or  conservative,"  Brooks 
continued,  "but  if  the  church  has  not  spoken  on  them, 
Betty  and  I  both  tell  them  that  however  strongly  they 
feel  about  the  issue,  the  church  has  a  clear  process  that 
must  be  followed.  We  are  both  very  disciplined  about 
that." 

In  such  instances,  Brooks  and  Coats  said  they 
encourage  Episcopalians  to  use  the  political  process  and 
become  active  in  their  districts. 

Even  so,  some  Episcopalians  are  uncomfortable  with 
what  they  view  as  a  liberal  Washington  office  delivering 
liberal  pronouncements  from  liberal  General 


says  Coats,  was  the  presi 
ing  bishop  making  a  pas 
toral  call  from  the 
Washington  office  to  botl 
George  and  Barbara  Bus 
the  next  morning,  expressing  his  concern  for  them  as  • 
members  of  the  church. 

"Whether  or  not  Episcopalians  agreed  or  disagree 
with  the  position  the  presiding  bishop  took,"  said 
Brooks,  "they  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
asked  his  counsel  before  the  [president's]  decision  wi 
made.  And  he  never  forgets  his  role  as  chief  pastor  o: 
every  Episcopalian." 

The  Washington  staff  is  often  asked  why  the  chu 
gets  involved  in  so  many  issues  in  so  many  places 
often  find  ourselves  reminding  people  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  part  of  a  worldwide  Anglican 
Communion,"  says  Coats. 

"The  Episcopal  Church  itself  includes  all  of  Cent! 
America  and  Panama,  as  well  as  dioceses  in  northen 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean,"  adds  Brooks. 
"When  the  churches  in  El  Salvador  were  being  attacl| 
by  government  security  forces  in  November  1989,  th, 
was  a  domestic  issue  for  us.  ...  Would  we  hesitate  to 
become  involved  if  the  same  thing  were  happening  ir 
the  Diocese  of  Virginia?"  ■ 

Brian  Jaudon  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Health  Care  Reform 

Is  for  "a  system  of  universal  access"  and  to  "assert 
right  of  all  individuals  to  medically  necessary  health 
e,  including  long-term  services." 

(1991  General  Convention) 

Children's  Advocacy 

is  on  Congress  to  pass  legislation  "which  provides 
landed  services,  funding  and  financial  accountability 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  program,  Head  Start 
3  Job  Corps"  funding  for  "prevention  and  treatment  of 
Id  abuse  and  neglect"  and  "expanded  funding  for 
idhood  immunizations" 

(Executive  Council,  February  1993). 

Middle  East 

jaffirms  the  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  its 
it  to  secure  borders  recognized  by  all  nations"  and 
Is  on  the  U.S.  government  to  "assist  in  the  creation 
a  Palestinian  state  and  to  assist  Israel  to  secure  the 
■nan  rights  of  indigenous  Arabs  within  Israel" 

(1991  General  Convention) 

Haiti 

lis  on  the  president  "to  use  all  diplomatic  and  eco- 
mic  means  to  restore  immediately  the  democratically 
«ted  government  of  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide" 
d  urges  all  dioceses  "to  encourage  parishes  to  spon- 
rthe  resettlement  of  Haitian  refugees" 

(Executive  Council,  February  1993). 

AfDS/fffV 

>es  all  baptized  to  oppose  "legislation  that  discrimi- 
tes  against  those  who  are  HIV  positive,"  calls  for  all 
ngregations  and  church-related  organizations  to  adopt 
ion  discrimination  policy. 

(1991  General  Convention) 

American  Indians 

ipports  efforts  to  "protect  the  Native  American 
lurch's  right  to  practice  its  religion,"  which  includes 
ing  peyote  as  a  sacrament. 

(1991  General  Convention) 

El  Salvador 

ills  on  the  U.S.  government  "to  end  military  assis- 
rice  to  El  Salvador  and  other  Central  American  coun- 
es  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  and  lasting  peace"  (1991 
meral  Convention)  and  calls  on  the  international  corn- 
unity  "to  see  that  those  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
I  both  sides  of  the  conflict  are  purged  and  brought  to 
le  justice  in  a  reformed  judiciary" 

(presiding  bishop,  March  24, 1993) 


Network  links  grass  roots 

While  the  Washington  office  is  the  Episcopal  Church's  primary  communications  channel  to  the 
government,  Episcopalians  are  participating  at  the  local  level  through  the  Public  Policy  Network. 

Created  by  General  Convention  in  1982,  the  2,000-member  network  provides  information  and 
suggests  action  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  —  from  food  policy  and  hunger  issues  to  economic  and  social 
justice  concerns.  Network  staff  receive  much  of  their  information  from  the  Washington  office. 

A  recent  "alert"  asked  members  to  write  President  Clinton,  urging  him  to  take  swift  action  to  help 
ensure  the  reinstatement  of  exiled  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  as  the  duly  elected  president  of 
Haiti. 

Before  the  resolution  was  drafted,  staff  members  from  three  different  church  departments  in  New 
York  looked  into  rumors  about  Aristide  encouraging  his  followers  in  Haiti  to  resort  to  violent  tactics. 
"After  investigating  the  charges  against  him,  we  concluded  they  were  unwarranted,"  said  the  Rev.  Brian 
Grieves,  staff  officer  for  peace  and  justice. 

Domestic  issues  are  covered  as  well.  In  February,  the  network  was  activated  to  encourage  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  allowing  workers  to  take  unpaid  leave  if  seriously 
ill,  or  to  care  for  a  family  member.  The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  president  later  that  month. 

—  Brian  Jaudon 


Presiding  bishop  leads  church 
to  take  on  prophetic  role 


fn  an  overheated  world,  there  are  times  when  events 
call  for  moral  statements  from  church  leaders 
before  the  legislative  bodies  can  vote  on  policy. 
Those  are  the  times  when  the  presiding  bishop  may  be 
called  to  speak  out,  as  he  did  before  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
(the  General  Convention  later  endorsed  his  position).' 

The  Rev.  Brian  Grieves,  peace  and  justice  staff  officer, 
is  a  key  player  in  helping  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning  decide  what  position  he  should  take  on  behalf 
of  the  church. 

Grieves,  program  executive 
Diane  Porter  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers support  Browning  by  doing 
basic  research,  talking  with  partner 
church  officials,  if  there  is  an 
Anglican  presence,  and  offering 
choices,  within  the  already-estab- 
lished positions  the  church  has 
staked  out. 

"Whenever  possible  he 
[Browning]  wants  statements  that 
support  the  position  of  [Executive] 
Council  or  General  Convention  and 
certainly  he  doesn't  want  to  make 
statements  in  opposition  to  coun- 
cil," Grieves  said. 

The  presiding  bishop  took  the 
opportunity  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  church  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  other  leaders  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  and  President  Clinton. 

Browning  told  Clinton  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the 
Middle  East  and  underscored  the  urgent  need  for  peace 
talks  that  include  justice  for  the  Palestinians. 

"I  told  him  that  violence  was  hindering  the  peace 
process  and  that  the  voice  of  the  moderate  Palestinians 
was  being  lost,  the  delegation  was  being  marginalized," 
Browning  said.  "At  this  point  the  Palestinians  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  their  involvement  in  the  peace  process." 

Browning  proposed  an  eminent  persons  group  under 
the  NCCC's  sponsorship  that  could  travel  to  the  area  and 
report  its  findings  directly  to  the  president.  Clinton 


acknowledged  the  delicacy  of  present  negotiations  and 
said  he  would  consider  the  presiding  bishop's  proposal. 

Porter,  who  also  attended  the  meeting,  said  she 
thought  Browning  was  "thoughtfully  challenging,"  call- 
ing on  the  president  to  act  on  an  issue  important  to 
Episcopalians. 

The  rights  of  Palestinians  in  Israeli-occupied  territo- 
ries has  also  been  a  special  area  of  concern  to  Porter, 
and  she  said  her  frequent  visits  to  the  area  have  forced 


Betty  Coats  (far  left)  marches  with  Patti  and  Edmond  Browning  at  the 
White  House  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Persian  Gulf  war.     photo/MORTON  broffman 

her  to  hold  a  personal  stake  in  doing  something  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  West  Bank. 

"Now  what  do  I  do  about  it?"  she  asked.  'These  peo- 
ple that  pour  out  their  hearts  to  you  —  they're  depend- 
ing on  me  to  do  something  about  it.  They're  depending 
on  me." 

It's  that  personal  involvement,  fueled  by  the  church's 
imperative  to  work  for  peace  and  justice,  that  drives 
Porter  and  others  in  public  policy  to  spread  the  word  to 
those  whose  job  it  is  to  write  and  pass  laws.  ■ 

—  Ed  Slannard,  with  a  report  frorrCEpiscopal  News 
Service. 


If  you're  interested  in  receiving  legislative 
dates  or  need  information  from  the  Washington 
ice.  call  800-228-0515;  to  get  involved  in  the 
public  policy  network  call  800-334-7626. 
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Religious  leaders  meet 
with  president 


By  James  Solheim  

washington 

A  group  of  the  nation's 
top  religious  leaders  met 
March  24  with  President 
Clinton  and  emerged  from 
the  hourlong  meeting 
clearly  buoyed  by  what 
they  called  a  new 
openness  to  the  church's 
moral  agenda. 

"This  president  has 
made  himself  and  his 
administration  accessible 
to  us  and  to  others,"  said 
the  Rev.  Ben  Chavis  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ's 
Commission  for  Racial 
Justice  at  a  press 
conference  after  the  meet- 
ing. Chavis,  who  was  a 
member  of  Clinton's 
transition  team,  contended 
that  church  leaders  have 
not  had  such  broad  access 
since  the  administration  of 
President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Clinton  told  the  church 
leaders  they  would  find  a 
welcome  in  every  agency 
of  his  administration, 
asking  the  top  officers  of 
the  14  Protestant  and  five 
Orthodox  bodies  to  "share 
your  insights  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  is 
important." 

He  said  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  contributing  to  the 
moral  and  ethical  dialogue 
of  the  nation,  the  churches 
possess  experience  both  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the 
government  needs. 

"He  sees  us  as  a 
resource,"  said  the  Rev. 


Joan  Brown  Campbell, 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  and 
leader  of  the  delegation. 

Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  of 
the  Episcopal  Church 
spoke  of  his  frequent  trips 
to  the  Middle  East  and 
underscored  the  urgent 
need  for  peace  talks  that 
include  justice  for  the 
Palestinians. 

"I  told  him  that 
violence  was  hindering  the 
peace  process  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  moderate 
Palestinians  was  being 
lost,  the  delegation  was 
being  marginalized," 
Browning  said  later  in  an 
interview.  "At  this  point 
the  Palestinians  have 
nothing  to  show  for  their 
involvement  in  the  peace 
process."  Browning 
proposed  an  eminent 
persons  group  under  the 
NCCC's  sponsorship  that 
could  travel  to  the  area  and 
report  its  findings  directly 
to  the  president.  Clinton 
acknowledged  the  delicacy 
of  present  negotiations  and 
said  he  would  consider  the 
presiding  bishop's 
proposal. 

Belle  Miller  McMaster, 
director  of  the  social 
justice  and  peacemaking 
unit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  also  spoke 
of  the  global  concerns  of 
the  churches  —  especially 
the  hopes  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the 


Balkans,  justice  for  Central 
America  and  parts  of  Asia, 
and  food  for  the  hungry  in 
Africa. 

Bishop  Melvin  Talbert, 
secretary  of  the  United 
Methodist  Council  of 
Bishops,  recalled  that  the 
president  had  been  elected 
on  a  platform  of  change. 
"For  that  change  to  take 
place,  all  of  us  will  need  to 
be  involved.  And  we 
pledge  the  support  of  the 
churches,  support  that  can 
play  a  significant  ethical 
and  moral  role.  Together 
we  can  rebuild  our  coun- 
try," he  said. 

In  his  concluding  com- 
ments the  president  said 
that  feeding  and  housing 
people,  providing 
meaningful  jobs  and 
learning  to  accept  diversity 
as  a  strength  and  not  a 
weakness  are  not  only 


NCC  General  Sercretary  Joan  Campbell,  seated  beside  President  Clinton,  led 
a  delegation  to  the  White  House  last  month  that  included  the  presiding 
bishop  and  Diane  Porter,  senior  executive  for  program.  Photo/jAMEs  solheim 


domestic  problems  but 
world  issues  as  well. 
"These  are  problems  of  the 
spirit,"  Clinton  said,  "that 


can  best  be  met  through  a 
partnership  between  the 
churches  and  those  of  us 
in  public  service." 


— J.  Martin  Bailey  of 
the  NCCC  contributed  to 
this  article. 


Clinton  gives  churches  hope 


resident  Clinton's  openness  to  talking  with  mainline 
and  Orthodox  religious  leaders,  and  his  positions 
on  issues  concerning  the  churches  both  give  new  hope  to 
those  working  in  public  policy  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

"There  is  a  new  atmosphere  of  cooperation  that  has 
excited  many  people  who  work  on  public  policy  issues  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,"  said  Betty  Coats,  a  staff 
officer  in  the  Washington  office.  "I  think  that  there  is  a 
shift  because  the  new  administration  is  taking  initiative 
on  issues  important  to  us  in  the  religious  community." 

Diane  Porter,  senior  executive  for  program,  who 
accompanied  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  to 
the  meeting  with  Clinton  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  came  away  impressed  by  the  presi- 
dent's intellect  and  with  his  heart. 

"I  have  a  sense  that  this  is  a  person  who  is  not  afraid 
of  his  religiosity,"  Porter  said.  "This  is  a  man  who  is  very 


clearly  in  touch  with  his  feelings  about  his  faith." 

Porter  also  said  she  was  "overwhelmed  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  detail,"  even  when  she  disagreed  with  the  presi- 
dent on  policy. 

One  of  those  disagreements  is  on  how  hard  the 
United  States  should  pressure  Israel  to  return  400 
deported  Palestinians.  Clinton  has  said  Israel  has  done 
enough  to  get  the  stalled  peace  talks  going  again. 
Porter  said  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning,  who 
spoke  of  the  Middle  East,  was  one  of  the  few  religious 
leaders  to  speak  out. 

"One  of  the  things  that  was  a  little  concern  to  me  ... 
was  there  was  not  enough  challenge  to  the  president. 
Yes,  it  was  nice  being  there  and,  yes,  on  a  lot  of  the 
issues  we  seem  to  be  in  agreement."  But,  she  said, 
"It's  not  the  access,  it's  the  quality  of  the  access." 

—  Ed  Stannard 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

as  a 

Volunteer  for  Mission 
of  the 
Episcopal  Church 

WHO:  Teachers:  Math,  Science,  English 
English  as  a  Second  Language 
Doctors,  Nurses 

WHERE:  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 

WHEN:    As  soon  as  possible  ...  to  serve  for  1-2  years 

WHY:  To  share  in  partnership  with  others 

To  learn  as  you  experience  life  in  another  culture 
To  respond  to  the  requests  from  overseas  partners 

Qualifications:  Commitment  to  Christ  and  the  Church 
Specific  skills  to  share,  experience 
Active  membership  in  a  local  parish 
Desire  to  serve  in  partnership 

For  additional  information,  applications, 
or  a  complete  list  of  positions,  kindly  contact: 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  MISSION 

Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Avenue 
_  I     New  York,  New  York  1 001 7 

JfU  (800)  334-7626  -  Ext.  5329 

».   (800)  321-2231  (New  York)  -  Ext.  5329 
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MAGNIFICAT 


The  latest  Episcocat  Book  MAGNIFICAT  brings  the  total  to  six  in  this 
wonderfully  witty,  whimsical  series  that  have  delighted  readers  for  years. 
Order  any  or  all  for  giving  or  keeping.  $6.50  each  postage  paid. 
For  additional  Information  Call  (215)  564-2010 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

Department  9050,  Washington,  DC  20061-9050 

Please  send  copies  DON'T  YOU  JUST  ADORE  GOTHIC? 

 copies  HALO  AGAIN 

 copies  BLESS  YOU! 

 copies  HOLY  CATS! 

 copies  HALLELUJAH! 

 copies  MAGNIFICAT 

$6.50  ea.  postage  paid 

PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

Make  check  payable  to  Domestic  &  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
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Address. 
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State . 
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Los  episcopates 
participan  en  la 
campaha  de  socorro 

El  Fondo  del  Obispo  Primado  para  Ay  uda 
Mundial  participa  actualmente  en  toda  una 
serie  de  empefios  para  ayudar  a  las  vi'ctimas 
de  la  guerra  en  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  entre 
ellos  un  proyecto  parroquial  que  tuvo  su 
origen  en  la  iglesia  episcopal  de  San  David, 
en  Garland,  Texas.  Desde  Galveston,  en  ese 
estado,  se  despacharon  el  pasado  29  de  marzo 
unas  44  toneladas  de  arroz  que  se  espera 
lleguen  al  puerto  de  Split,  en  Croacia,  el  3  de 
mayo,  y  que  se  distribuyan  a  los  refugiados 
que  se  encuentran  all i  y  en  las  zonas 
adyacentes. 

El  Fondo  del  O.P.  participa  tambien  en  la 
campafia  de  la  agencia  de  socorro  del  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Iglesias  para  ayudar  a  las  perso- 
nas  que  sufren  en  todos  los  bandos  de  ese 
conflicto  etnico.  H 

Segmentos  de  la 
declaration  del 
Obispo  Primado  sobre 
la  antigua  Yugoslavia 

"[El  conflicto  de] . .  .Bosnia-Herzegovina 
ha  provocado  un  clamor  de  consternacion  y 
de  colera  como  nada  de  lo  que  he  ofdo  desde 
que  soy  Obispo  Primado.  Si  bien  otros 
atropellos  merecen  igualmente  nuestra 
consternacion ,  para  muchos  norteamericanos 
y  europeos  este  refleja  la  ruina  de  la  paz  que 
promeu'a  la  destruction  del  Muro  de  Berlin. 

"  Aquellos  de  nosotros  que  nos  opusimos 
a  la  Guerra  del  Golfo  creiamos, 
correctamente  pienso  yo,  que  la  guerra  no 
era  la  respuesta.  Pero  hoy  nos  encontramos 
firente  a  una  guerra  maligna.cuya  elimination 
solo  es  posible  mediante  la  intervencion 
armada. 

"Sabemos  que  la  intervencion  de  fuerzas 
armadas  internacionales  en  el  conflicto 
significa  responder  la  violencia  con  la 
violencia,  sin  garantizar  en  modo  alguno 
que  los  inocentes  no  perezcan.  Sin  em- 


bargo. . .  i  Vamos,  como  institution  religiosa 
y  moral,  a  ser  espectadores  pasivos  y  a 
prestar  tacito  apoyo  a  un  embargo  de 
armamentos  auspiciado  por  las  Naciones 
Unidas  que,  si  bien  aparenta  ser  equitativo, 
haresultado  unilateral  en  lapractica?  i,Puede 
sostenerse  una  poh'tica  que  tenia  por  objeto 
disminuir  las  bajas  — pero  que  ha  servido  en 
cambio  para  amparar  la  comision  de 
atrocidades  y  en  consecuencia  extender  el 
alcance  del  sufrimiento? 

"Ruego  fervorosamente  porque  las 
negociaciones  de  paz  lleguen  a  tener  exito. 
Pero  si  fracasan,  no  quiero  emitir  otra 
declaration  que  simplemente  deplore  una 
vez  mas  lo  que  esta  sucediendo  en  los 
Balcanes.  Eso  simplemente  no  basta 

"...Permitanme  asegurarle  a  toda  la 
familia  de  la  Iglesia  Episcopal  que  estoy 
comprometido  en  este  asunto  y  que  utilizare 
todos  los  medios  a  mi  disposition  para 
promover  la  causa  de  la  paz  este  zona  tan 
atribulada  del  mundo". 

Edmond  L.  Browning,  Obispo  Primado 
8  de  abril  de  1993 

Diocesis  de  Long  Island 
en  quiebra 

La  Diocesis  de  Long  Island  se  ha  acogido 
voluntariamente  al  Capitulo  1 1  del  Codigo 
Federal  de  Bancarrota  en  un  esfuerzo  por 
recobrarse  de  un  grave  reves  financiero 
vinculado  en  gran  medida  a  la  administration 
de  sus  escuelas. 

El  empeno  de  mantener  abiertas  las 
escuelas  de  San  Pablo  y  Santa  Maria,  cuya 
matricula  habia  declinado  abruptamente  en 
los  ultimo  20  anos,  produjo  una  seria 
reduction  del  efectivo  de  la  diocesis, 
situation  que  se  agravo  aun  mas  debido  a 
una  disputa  con  las  autoridades  cuando  la 
diocesis  decidio  cerrar  las  escuelas. 

Un  tribunal  dictamino  que  la  diocesis 
podia  vender  San  Pablo  para  pagar  las  deudas 
y  reabrir  una  nueva  escuela  en  los  terrenos 
de  la  Santa  Maria;  pero  esta  solution  no 
mejoralas  cosas.  "Sencillamente,  no  tenemos 
dinero  para  satisfacer  a  nuestros  acreedores 
y  sostener  una  nueva  escuela",  dijo  Orris 
Walker,  el  Obispo  de  Long  Island.  ■ 


resources 

This  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

Making  Small  Groups  Effective. 

This  38-page  booklet  by  the  Rev. 
Arlin  Rothauge  is  subtitled  "Notes 
on  Fellowships,  Home  Cell  Groups 
and  House  Churches  in  the  Episco- 
pal Tradition."  It  covers  spiritual,  leader- 
ship, ministry  and  group  life  development 
and  includes  bibliography.  Cost:  $3  from 
Episcopal  Parish  Services,  815  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  800-334-7626  or 
212-922-5412.  Ask  for  item  #61-9222. 

TheCaribbean.NationalCouncil  of  Churches 
of  Christ's  Friendship  Press'  1993  regional 
focus  materials  include  an  adult  and 
children's  book,  each  with  study  guide,  two 
videos  —  "The  Many  Faces  of  the  Carib- 
bean" and  "The  Debt  Crisis"  —  an  anno- 
tated "Map 'N' Facts"  story  bookand  "scrap- 
book"  describing  Caribbean  peoples,  cul- 
tures and  faiths.  For  a  free  brochure  describ- 


ing all  the  materials,  which  range  in  price 
from  $5.95  to  $39.95  (forthe  videos),  write 
Episcopal  Book/Resource  Center,  815  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  800-334- 
7626  or  212-922-5107. 

Once  Upon  a  Miracle:  Drama  for  Worship 
and  Religious  Education  by  the  Rev.  Michael 
Moynahan,  a  Jesuit,  presents  eight  dramas 
for  use  as  dramatized  homilies,  class 
projects  and  community  sharing:  raising  of 
Lazarus,  healing  blind  Bartimaeus,  exorcis- 
ing a  demon,  feeding  the  5,000  and  more. 
They  use  combination  of  mime,  serious 
presentation  and  comedy.  Cost:  $8.95  from 
Paulist  Press,  997  MacarthurBlvd.,  Mahwah, 
N.J.  07430;  201-825-7300. 

Values  and  Visions:  A  Resource  Compan- 
ion for  Spiritual  Journeys.  Bimonthly  maga- 
zine focuses  on  spiritual  dimensions  of 
today's  movies,  fiction,  non-fiction,  spoken- 
word  audiotapes,  videos  and  TV  programs. 
Articles  identify  resources,  relationships, 
creativity,  spiritual  elders  etc.  Cost:  $19.95 
for  introductory  subscription  of  three  is- 
sues; $37  for  one  year,  from  Cultural  Infor- 
mation Service,  P.O.  Box  786,  Madison 
Square  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10159; 
800-929-4857. 


Catholics,  Episcopalians 
hail  progress 

Despite  what  many  observers  feel  is  a 
recent  chill  in  relations  between  the  Vatican 
and  Anglican/Episcopal  churches,  a  recent 
statement  released  by  the  ecumenical  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Bishops  and  the  Episcopal  Church  hailed 
"25  years  of  fruitful  relationships,  including 
theological  dialogue  grounded  in  a  commit- 
ment to  perfect  the  real,  if  yet  imperfect, 
communion  that  already  joins  our  churches 
in  Christ." 

Released  during  the  annual  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  Rembert  Weakland  of  Milwau- 
kee and  Episcopal  Bishop  Theodore  Eastman 
of  Maryland,  the  statement  called  attention 
to  the  practical  benefits  of  cooperation.  It 
especially  noted  "mutual  collaboration  in 
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mission  and  witness,  cooperation  in  educa- 
tion and  social  action,  the  testimony  and 
nurture  of  interchurch  families,  and  cov- 
enants in  many  dioceses  and  parishes  that 
give  concrete  local  form  to  this  commitment 
to  full  communion." 

The  statement  did  not  gloss  over  the 
obstacles  or  a  movement  "much  too  slow  to 
satisfy  our  longing  for  unity  and  our  experi- 
ence of  full  communion." 

Acknowledging  that  the  role  of  women, 
especially  in  the  ordained  ministry,  is  an 
obstacle  to  communion,  the  statement  said  it 
is  important  to  "respect  the  integrity  of  each 
other's  faithful  developments,  while  recog- 
nizing the  burden  it  places  on  our  relation- 
ship with  one  another.  We  encourage  our 
people  to  respect  and  to  come  to  understand 
the  different  heritage  and  identity  we  bring 
to  the  journey  and  to  support  one  another  in 
these  times  of  stress  in  the  relationship."  ■ 
i    —  Episcopal  News  Service 


"Welcome  to  the  community  of  San  Gabriel" 


A  bridge 
and 


L 


ope 


a  pueblo  outside  Riobamba  in  Ecuador,  24  families  come 
together  to  worship  and  to  improve  their  lives.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  they  have  been  able  to  make 
huge  progress  toward  hope.  They  have  bought  the  materials, 
but  all  the  work  is  done  with  their  own  hands. 

In  San  Gabriel,  they  built  a  foot  bridge  to  connect  them  with  the 
city.  Their  church  now  has  four  sturdy  walls  and  lovely  arches. 
The  walls  of  their  homes  are  rising  from  the  ground.  Several 
latrines  are  completed. 

Grandparents  and  parents  work  together  and  strive  to  keep 
their  children  from  the  world's  dangers. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  does  more  than  respond  to 
disasters.  It  also  gives  the  kind  of  help  that  lasts. 

To  participate  in  this  ministry,  please  send  your  contribution  to: 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
The  Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017 
1-800-334-7626,  ext.  5138  or  212-922-5129 


parish 


address 


! 
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Imagine... 
what  God  is  like 


What  is  God  like?  This  question  is  frequently  repeated  and  re- 
imagined.. .when  bad  things  happen  to  good  people.. .when  a 
loved  one  dies. ..when  we  wonder  how  we  can  ever  be 
forgiven. ..when  we  consider  our  own  mortality. 

Often  characterized  as  fantasy  for  artists  and  theologians,  it  is 
a  practical  question.  Our  answers  profoundly  affect  our  spirituality:  how  we  understand  and 
live  out  our  relationships  with  one  another,  with  God  and  with  God's  creation. 

What  is  God  like?  God  is  like  someone  who  sees  our  misery,  hears  our  cries,  knows  our 
sufferings  and  comes  to  deliver  us  (Exodus 


3:7-8).  "Do  not  fear,  for  I  have. ..called  you 
by  name.  When  you  pass  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  you;  the  rivers  shall  not  over- 
whelm you;  when  you  walk  through  fire  you 
shall  not  be  burned"  (Isaiah  43: 1  -2).  Moses 
and  the  Jewish  people  experienced  God  like 
that. 

What  is  God  like?  God  is  like  someone 
who  invites  us  to  wrestle  with  him  and  with 
those  who  claim  to  know  and  represent  God. 
Jacob  wrestled  with  God's  messenger.  God 
transformed  Jacob  into  Israel,  "for  you  have 
striven  with  God  and  with  humans  and  have 
prevailed"  (Genesis  32:28). 

In  the  desert,  Jesus  wrestled  with  God's 
troubling  call  to  be  a  suffering  servant.  Be- 
cause Jesus  prevailed  (Luke  4:16-21)  and 
"emptied  himself ...  becoming  obedient  to 
the  point  of  death  on  a  cross,"  God  raised 
Jesus  as  Lord  (Philippians  2:7-9). 

What  is  God  like?  God  is  like  someone 
who  will  not  manipulate  us.  In  his  novel, 
The  Brothers  Karamazov,  Dostoevski  tells 
the  story  of  The  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  has 
Jesus  arrested.  During  the  night  he  stares  at 
Jesus  in  his  prison  cell.  "Is  it  Thou?"  he 
sneers.  "Don't  answer.  Be  silent.  What  canst 
Thou  say,  indeed?  I  know  too  well  what 
Thou  wouldst  say... 

"Instead  of  taking  men's  freedom,  Thou 
didst  make  it  greater  than  ever?  Didst  Thou 
forget  that  man  prefers  peace,  and  even 
death,  to  freedom  of  choice?  Nothing  is 
more  seductive  for  man  than  his  freedom  of 
conscience,  but  nothing  is  a  greater  cause  of 
suffering." 

Then,  he  tells  Jesus  that  the  institutional 
church  has  fixed  that  by  taking  freedom 


away.  He  asks  if  Jesus  has  come  to  mess 
things  up  again.  Jesus  is  told  to  go,  and 
return  no  more! 

What  is  God  like?  "God  put  freedom  into 
his  created  universe  in  order  that  the  uni- 
verse could  respond  to  his  love  with  an 
answering  love  of  its  own,"  said  the  late 
Bishop  Stephen  Bayne.  "God  paid  a  twofold 
price  for  that.  He  limited  his  own  freedom  to 
have  everything  his  own  way.  He  commit- 
ted himself  to  having  to  win  out  of  freedom 
what  he  could  perfectly  easily  have  com- 
manded as  a  right."  God  is  like  that 

What  is  God  like?  Several  years  ago  I 
received  from  the  Japanese  Christian  theo- 
logian Kosuke  Koyama  a  wonderful  gift  to 
my  imagination.  He  pictured  the  last  judg- 
ment with  Holy  Thursday  images. 

When  we  die,  Koyama  said,  Jesus  will  be 
with  us  as  he  was  with  his  disciples  the  night 
before  he  died.  He  will  pour  water  into  a 
basin,  wash  our  feet  and  wipe  them  with  a 
towel.  He  will  look  deeply  inside  us. 
"You've  had  a  difficult  joumey,  haven't 
Jesus  will  say.  "You  must  be  ex- 
hausted, and  dirty.  Let  me  wash  your  hands 
and  your  feet.  The  banquet  is  ready."  Then 
Jesus  will  take  bread  and  wine.  He  will  bless 
it  and  say,  "Welcome  to  the  banquet." 

What  is  God  like?  God,  in  Christ,  came  to 
us  in  our  suffering,  in  our  pain,  in  our  ambi- 
guity. God,  in  Christ,  suffers  with  us,  for  us, 
even  at  our  hands  and,  in  every  instance,  on 
our  behalf.  God,  in  Christ,  died  for  us  to  tell 
us  what  God  is  like.  We  still  find  that  hard  to 
believe. 

What  is  God  like?  God  is  like  Jesus.  ■ 


you? 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


The  ties  that  bind  may 
be  loosely  defined 

What  in  America  counts  as  family?  In  an  age  of  non-tradi- 
tional ties,  urgent  new  questions  arise. 

Who,  for  instance,  is  eligible  for  a  company's  family  health 
insurance  policy?  Who  can  inherit  a  rent-controlled  apartment  in 
New  York  City  when  continuing  leases  are  restricted  to  family 
members?  Who  may  hospitals  and  schools  turn  to  for  decisions  reserved  for  next  of  kin? 

Should  unmarried  heterosexuals  living  together,  or  a  homosexual  or  lesbian  couple, 
with  or  without  assorted  children,  be  considered  a  family?  The  high  incidence  of 
divorce  and  remarriage  creates  other 

children  scattered  here  and  there  couldclaim 
them  to  be  one  big  family.  Genetic  relation- 
ships, however,  do  have  certain  characteris- 
tics that  make  blood  ties  an  important  com- 
ponent in  defining  family.  Genetic,  biologi- 
cal kinship  is  irreversible  and  permanent. 
You  are  stuck  in  the  shared  ties  within  your 
biological  family.  But  of  course  they  are 
also  stuck  with  you. 

Amid  a  variety  of  misuses  of  the  word 
"family,"  we  can  discern  dimensions. 

Families  are  built  on  a  shared  intentional 
desire  to  be  a  unit,  and  families  support  and 
nurture  their  members  in  action.  Most  cru- 
cially, families  share  irreversible  bonds  and 
a  particular  history,  usually  engendered  by 
blood  and/or  permanent  legal  commitments. 

Around  these  core  defining  features  of 
family  existence,  other  kinds  of  kin  and 
caring  may  emerge. 

While  a  family  is  a  real  thing,  a  "group 
fact"  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  our  con- 
cept of  a  family  may  need  to  be  flexibly 
defined.  In  new  approaches  advocating  that 
we  bend  logic,  we  understand  that  some- 
times the  boundaries  of  things  may  be  im- 
possible to  delineate  precisely.  When  can 
we  say  that  day  turns  into  night?  Human 
thinking  is  not  limited  like  computers,  which 
can  only  operate  with  unambiguous  static 
criteria:  off  or  on. 

Surely  those  of  us  who  see  the  family  as 
the  bedrock  of  humankind  ought  to  support 
efforts,  however  fragile,  to  forge  family  ties. 
Who,  after  all,  can  help  it?  Inevitably,  love 
takes  on  a  family  resemblance  to  the  undy- 
ing bonds  of  kinship.! 


"reconstituted"  and  "blended"  families 
with  new  relationships  for  which  we 
have  no  descriptive  terms. 

Living  together  in  a  household,  however, 
does  not  a  family  make.  Southern  slave 
holders  used  to  speak  of  "my  family,  white 
and  black,"  extending  the  definition  to  in- 
clude those  they  held  in  bondage.  Charles 
Manson  also  used  to  speak  of  his  subservi- 
ent female  harem  as  "my  family." 

Most  Americans  are  quite  sure  that  it 
takes  more  than  words  or  subjective  intent  to 
constitute  a  family.  When  a  nursing  home 
adm  inistrator  urges  a  recalcitrant  Mrs.  Jones 
to  consider  the  home's  fellow  inhabitants  as 
her  family,  she  rightly  resists.  Surely  no  one 
can  arbitrarily  assign  someone  to  such  a 
close-knit  unit.  Nor  are  we  content  to  grant 
family  status  to  all  who  voluntarily  decide 
they  want  their  group  to  be  one.  The  Mafia 
may  try  to  create  "crime  fam  ilies,"  but  we  do 
not  countenance  them  as  valid. 

Hard-nosed  biologists  might  retreat  to  an 
objectivecriteria  and  define  as  family  "those 
who  share  genes."  Blood  relationship  then 
defines  kinship.  But  this  strategy  is  also 
doomed  to  fail. 

Its  main  flaw  is  that  it  ignores  marriage, 
since  one's  spouse  is  not  a  blood  relative. 
Only  after  having  children  together  are  two 
lineages  related.  Biological  criteriaalso  leave 
out  adopted  children  and  in-laws.  The  beau- 
tiful scriptural  words,  "Whither  thou  goest, 
I  will  go,"  were  spoken  by  Ruth  to  her 
mother-in-law  Naomi. 

Blood  ties  can  never  count  as  the  ultimate 
criterion  for  a  family.  Otherwise  the  regular 
sperm  donor  who  has  fathered  dozens  of 


A  painful,  horrible  tragedy  sears  our  conscience 


Was  it  mass  suicide  or  mass 
murder? 
That's  what  congressional 
investigators  will  be  asking  in  the  coming 
months  as  they  probe  the  cause  of  death  of 
more  than  80  members  of  the  Branch 
Davidian  cult,  including  at  least  17  chil- 
dren under  10,  who  perished  when  fire 
engulfed  their  compound  near  Waco,  Texas, 
April  20. 

But  in  addition  to  whether  self-styled 
messiah  David  Koresh  led  his  followers  to 
a  fiery  grave,  another  question  burns:  Is  the 
U.S.  government  once  again  guilty  of  shoot- 
ing first  and  regretting  it  later,  once  again 
lacking  the  necessary  patience  to  resolve  a 
conflict  with  minimal  loss  of  life? 

The  fire  was  set,  allegedly  by  the  cult 
members,  after  FBI  officials  ordered  tanks 
to  bash  holes  through  the  walls  and  fill  the 
building  with  what  they  called  low-level, 
non-lethal,  tear  gas  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  cult's  surrender.  The  fire  spread  rap- 
idly, fanned  by  30  mph  winds  and  fueled 
by  the  explosion  of  the  cult's  ammunition 
storehouse.  Only  nine  people,  some  burned 


critically,  survived. 

Now,  the  Monday  morning  quarterbacks 
among  us  will  take  sides.  What  alterna- 
tives could  have  been  taken  to  save  lives, 
especially  the  children?  Would  it  have 
been  better  to  storm  the  compound  once 
again  and  risk  the  lives  of  law-enforcement 
officers?  What  would  have  been  the  out- 
come if  the  FBI  had  been  prepared  to  wait 
longer,  perhaps  even  for  another  month? 

As  the  compound  smoldered,  a  somber 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  admitted  her 
mistake  in  giving  approval  to  the  FBI's 
plan  to  apply  further  pressure  on  Koresh. 
"It  was  carefully  deliberated,  it  was  our 
best  judgment  ...  but  [it  was]  obviously 
wrong,"  she  said  to  broadcast  interviewer 
Larry  King. 

Reno  said  the  action  was  taken,  in  part, 
because  of  reports  that  the  children  were 
increasingly  becoming  victims  of  physical 
and  sexual  abuse.  She  said  that,  as  condi- 
tions in  the  compound  worsened  during  the 
51 -day  standoff,  there  was  concern  for  the 
children's  health  and  safety. 

Reno 's  admission  that  the  plan  had  been 


wrong  was  more  honest  and  direct  than  that 
of  senior  FBI  agents  at  the  scene,  who 
attempted  to  justify  the  action,  stating  that 
the  impasse  "had  to  be  brought  to  a  logical 
conclusion  at  some  point." 

FBI  agents  said  they  had  been  assured 
that  Koresh  and  other  cult  leaders  had 
promised  there  would  be  no  mass  suicide; 
however,  former  cult  leaders  have  said  that 
Koresh  prepared  all  cult  members  for  such 
an  action. 

It  was  reported  that  the  FBI  believed 
that  all  negotiations  to  date  had  been  fruit- 
less, that  the  cult  could  hold  out  for  many 
months,  and  that  there  was  no  substitute 
team  to  replace  weary  agents.  That  sug- 
gests impatience,  not  concern  for  the  chil- 
dren, was  a  major  cause  for  the  assault. 
That's  a  weak  plank  upon  which  to  launch 
an  action  that  resulted  in  such  tragic  and 
horrible  loss  of  life. 

The  FBI  may  have  intended  to  force  the 
members  out  of  Ranch  Apocalypse  with 
nothing  more  than  sore  eyes  and  throats, 
but  the  question  needs  to  be  asked  whether 
officials  really  had  a  deep  understanding  of 


cult  behavior  and  whether  the  fire  really 
should  have  been  such  a  surprise.  The 
deaths  of  912  people  in  Guyana  in  1978, 
willingly  drinking  poisoned  Kool-Aid  at 
the  order  of  Jim  Jones,  stand  as  a  tragic 
example. 

Among  church  leaders  who  ex- 
pressed  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss 
oflives  was  the  Rev.JoanB. Campbell, 
general  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  who 
said  patience  should  have  been  the 
first  order  of  the  day.  ^™ 

Her  call  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion  should  be  supported  by  all  ^3 
churches,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  |^J 
serve  as  a  lesson  to- 
ward achieving  a 
peaceful  resolution 
whenever  similar 
situations  occur.  We 
cannot  have  another 
Waco-like  tragedy. 

— Jerry  Hames 
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The  view  from  30,000  feet 


As  often  as  I  fly  I  am  still  fascinated  and  awed  by 
the  spectacle  of  Earth  as  viewed  from  above, 
^gyf  I  wonder  what  the  earthbound  ancients  would 
#4%  have  thought,  could  they  have  glimpsed,  only  for  a 
qj  moment,  this  far-off  panorama.  Even  after  the  won- 
der  of  soaring  cathedral  spires  was  achieved,  the 
Qb  highest  of  perches  could  not  afford  the  bird's-eye 
f%    view  air  travelers  today  find  commonplace. 

From  30,000  feet  a  field  the  size  of  a  football 
stadium  becomes  a  patch  of  green  and  the  widest  of  rivers 
are  thin  as  veins.  The  tree  line  on  mountains  is  a  clear  jag 
of  demarcation,  and  trails  disappear. 

You  couldn't  tell  by  looking  that  there  are  trees  down 
there,  and  bushes  and  plants,  horses  and  dogs,  and  people 
—  people  being  born,  dying,  laughing,  cooking  breakfast, 
loving  and  being  loved,  fighting,  weeping,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  going  to  sleep.  We  can't  see  them,  but  we 
know  what  it  is  like  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  we  remember, 
sometimes,  that  they  are  there.  We  know  that  what  we  see 
is  not  all  that  is  —  and  underneath  most  everything  are  a 
million  mysteries. 

I  remember  this  again  when  the  bulbs  bloom.  Snow- 
drops pop  first,  then  a  crocus,  and  another.  Now  daffodils 
are  dense  in  waving  masses  that  grace  the  United  Nations 
park  I  pass  on  my  walk  at  the  end  of  most  afternoons.  Just 
a  short  time  ago  bulbs  were  buried  under  earth  that  was 
buried  under  snow  that  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  city 
soot.  Now  daffodils  trumpet  bright  and  golden  every- 
where. 

In  winter  I  forgot  these  yellow  miracles  were  so  almost 
present,  out  of  sight,  waiting.  What  I  saw  is  not  all  that  was 
— and  underneath  most  everything  are  amillion  mysteries. 


What  we  see  can  be  made  to  seem  all  that  is,  when 
television  comes  into  our  living  rooms  and  smooth-talking 
models  offer  advice  about  things  that  matter  to  us,  such  as 
what  car  to  buy  or  which  coffee  will  taste  best.  The 
commercials,  which  try  hard  to  mirror  our  reality,  are 
interrupted  by  the  news,  which  is  usually  about  the  reality 
of  someone  else.  The  news  ends,  and  we  go  back  to  our 
dinner. 

Every  now  and  again  we  are  shaken  by  what  we  see  and 
the  reality  of  another  life  hits  us  full  force.  I  thank  God  for 
those  isolation-breaking  moments,  even  when  they  are 
painful.  Such  a  moment  came  to  me  recently,  so  awful  I 
have  not  until  now  spoken  of  it  to  anyone. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Times  carried  a  photo 
of  a  small  girl  in  the  Sudan  who  must  have  been  no  more 
than  4  years  old.  Hungry  and  weary  from  her  journey,  she 
crouched  low,  knees  bent,  arms  crossed  to  make  a  rest  for 
her  head,  bowed  so  you  could  not  see  her  face,  only  that  her 
hair  had  been  braided  with  beads.  Too  exhausted  to  go  on, 
she  folded  up  at  the  edge  of  the  path,  small  and  vulnerable, 
caught  in  the  midst  of  her  country '  s  horror  that  had  become 
her  personal  horror. 

Behind  her,  eying  her,  as  large  as  she,  was  a  vulture.  I  put 
down  the  paper  and  read  no  further.  She  is  with  me  still  and 
her  reality  has  become  as  real  as  my  own.  I  have  asked 
myself:  would  not  the  photographer  have  scooped  her  up 
off  the  path?  Was  there  not  someone  there  to  save  her?  I 
don't  know,  and  won't.  But  I  carry  her  in  my  heart  and  she 
is  emblematic  for  me  of  the  suffering  of  children  who, 
though  unknown  to  me,  must  be  as  close  to  me  as  my  own 
children  and  grandchildren. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  tasks  and  disciplines  of  the 


Christian  life  is  to  keep  before  us  the  knowledge  that  what 
we  see,  what  we  pay  attention  to,  what  we  are  conscious  of, 
is  determined  by  where  we  are  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  our 
inner  hearts. 

The  view  of  the  Rockies  is  quite  different  at  30,000  feet 
from  what  it  is  when  we  slog  up  a  muddy  trail. 

The  ground  that,  warmed  by  spring,  bursts  forth  in 
bloom  possesses  an  equal  and  totally  other  reality  in  frozen 
December. 

The  tiny  girl  in  the  Sudan  is  being  stared  down  by  the 
vulture  even  as  I  spread  butter  on  my  toast,  and  the  toast  and 
the  vulture  are  both  real. 

They  are  part  of  God's  reality ,  God's  time,  and  therefore 
of  ours  as  well.  Further,  they  are  interwoven  in  complex 
ways  that  we  scarcely  understand. 

Our  connectedness  in  Christ  reminds  us  of  God's  reality 
and  God's  presence  in  our  various  incamational  realities. 
We  need  all  of  our  realities  to  make  the  picture  complete. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  remember  our  need  for  the  visions 
and  perspectives  of  one  another  when  we  are  tempted  to 
easy  judgments  of  what  "is"  and  of  how  things  "should  be." 
Let  us  pray  to  remember  that  what  we  personally  see, 
experience,  understand,  believe,  is  not  all  that  is  —  and 
underneath  most  everything  are  a  million  mysteries. 

Faithfully, 


Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 
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The  Retirement  Plan 
With  So  Much  More! 

The  Garden  Apartment  at  St.  James  Place 

You  know  it  the  moment  you  enter.  A  blend  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
practical.  You  see  it  in  the  many  outstanding  features.  Attractive  entry 
way  with  guest  closet. ..guest 
bath  and  shower.. .attractive 
French  doors  or  sliding  glass  door 
opening  onto  a  private  patio. 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
benefits  are  the  unique  facilities 
and  personalized  services  that 
come  with  St.  fames  Place  living. 
All  the  advantages  of  a  totally 
planned  community  are  yours. 
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Parish  that  'manages  risk'  isn't  a  church 


David  Skidmore's  story  (April)  on  the 
Church  Insurance  Co.'s  new  requirement 
that,  "After  July  1,  parishes  and  dioceses 
must  do  background  checks  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  has  been  convicted  or 
faced  allegations  of  sexual  misconduct  be- 
fore they  can  be  hired  or  before  clergy  can  be 
accepted  into  a  diocese"  demonstrates  that 
the  tail  is  now  wagging  the  dog. 

Let's  take  down  our  "Episcopal  Church 
Welcomes  You"  signs  and  replace  them 
with  "The  Episcopal  Church,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Church  Insurance  Co.,  a 
risk-management  policy." 

This  proposal  does  not  square  with  the 
canons  of  the  church,  which  require  bishops 
to  accept  clergy  letters  dismissory ,  or  ask  for 
clergy  trials.  I  am  told  that  some  of  the 
requirements  imposed  are  illegal  under  state 
and  federal  fair-employment  laws. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  cover- 
myself  reaction  associated  with  dead  and 
dying  institutions.  Our  society  and  our  church 
as  part  of  that  society  have  many  problems 
—  too  much  abuse  and  too  many  lawsuits 
among  them  —  but  a  blanket  policy  of 
police  checks  on  clergy  is  not  the  tradition  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  We  are  to  be  risk- 
takers,  not  risk-avoiders. 

Can  you  really  imagine  the  Jesus  who 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  a  donkey  to  be  cruci- 
fied approving  "risk-management"  by  his 
disciples?  Judas  was  the  one  who  sought  to 
manage  his  risk  —  for  30  pieces  of  silver. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rightmyer 
Durham,  N.C. 

Editor' s  note :  The  new  requirements  for 
liability  coverage  in  sexual-misconduct  cases 
will  cover  lay  employees  and  volunteers, 
such  as  choir  directors  and  youth  group 
advisers,  as  well  as  clergy. 

Columnist  focuses 
too  much  on  pain 

The  article  by  Katie  Sherrod  in  your 
April  issue  speaks  poignandy  of  her  pain. 
Her  article  is  well-written  and  deserves  a 
thoughtful  response. 

The  election  and  consecration  in  Fort 
Worth  is  not  without  pain  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Can  the  pain  of  one  group  be 
ranked  as  greater  or  more  important  than  the 
pain  of  another  group?  Should  we  continue 
to  hold  up  the  idea  that  as  Christians  we  must 
always  respond  with  empathy  to  the  pain  of 
another?  Does  our  focus  on  pain  indicate  the 
right  attitude  for  the  church? 

We  Episcopalians  need  learn  that  our 
salvation,  happiness  and  religious  well-be- 
ing do  not  depend  on  the  behavior  and 
actions  of  others. 

Perhaps  we  should  explore  and  learn 
something  about  a  healthier  way  to  be  to- 
gether as  church  and  to  be  in  communion 
with  one  another.  Perhaps  we  are  too  close 
together  for  our  own  good. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jenkins 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Still  deep  chasm 
on  women  priests 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  article  by 
Katie  Sherrod  (April  Episcopal  Life). 

Ms.  Sherrod  says,  "When  I  was  received 
into  the  Episcopal  Church,  I  believed  that  a 
woman  ordained  in  the  church  was  as  much 
a  priest  as  any  man."  Perhaps  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  Min- 
neapolis indicated  a  deep  division  on  this 
issue,  and  that  a  great  many  Episcopalians, 
men  and  women,  do  not  share  her  belief. 

She  says  that  those  who  disagree  in  the 


Diocese  of  Fort  Worth  "have  been  labeled 
un-Christian  or  worse,  and  silenced."  Yet 
that  is  not  only  what  she  is  doing,  but  what 
has  happened  to  a  great  number  of  orthodox 
Episcopalians  outside  the  Diocese  of  Fort 
Worth. 

I  have  a  difficult  time  understanding  why 
a  church  that  prides  itself  these  days  on 
inclusivity  wants  to  exclude  those  who  dis- 
agree. It's  an  issue  that  should  not  be  given 
over  to  emotionalism;  surely  we  are  all  tired 
of  hearing  about  pain.  If  we  could  ever  agree 
on  a  common  vocabulary  to  use  and  a  com- 
mon set  of  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
the  priesthood,  we'd  be  in  much  better  shape 
to  talk  to  each  other  without  rancor. 

Mary  P.  Tuck 
Norwood,  Pa. 

How  about  discussing 
more  positive  values? 

Our  parish  has  just  completed  a  Lenten 
discussion  on  human  sexuality  and  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  many  stories  have 
appeared  about  the  unraveling  of  the  social 
fabric  of  our  cities  and  our  society. 

For  once,  could  our  church  take  the  lead 
on  an  issue  of  overwhelming  importance  to 
us  all  rather  than  just  focusing  on  the  latest 
cause  of  the  proponents  of  victim  theology? 

Let  us  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the 
concept  of  virtuous  living.  Let  us  publicly 
proclaim  that  it  is  wrong  to  abuse  drugs,  to  be 
sexually  promiscuous,  to  be  undisciplined, 
unreliable,  untruthful  or  unfaithful.  We  could 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  espouse  spiritual 
ideas  that  condemn  violence,  promote  lov- 
ing and  caring  family  environments  for  chil- 
dren and  teach  that  some  things  are  right  and 
some  are  wrong. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  belong  to  a  church 
that  actively  and  aggressively  proclaims  that 
morality  is  relevant?  A  church  that  encour- 
ages taking  responsibility  for  yourself,  your 
actions  and  your  loved  ones  rather  than  blam- 
ing others  for  your  problems?  I  am  ready  to 
join  that  church  and  devote  my  time,  talent 
and  treasure  to  making  its  vision  a  reality. 

Bill  Armstrong 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Living  as  Jesus  did 
can  be  our  miracle 

During  my  college  years,  a  friend  at  Mount 
Holyoke  —  who  is  now  the  Episcopal  Rev. 
Helen  McClenahan  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
— gave  me  a  special  gift.  It  was  "A  Wrinkle 
In  Time"  by  Madeleine  L'Engle,  a  book  I 
have  reread  several  times  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Naturally,  I  read  with  great 
interest  Ms.  L'Engle's  recent  article  on  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  ("More  Wonderful  Than 
We  Can  Imagine,"  April). 

Her  article  inspires  me  to  share  a  personal 
story.  Two  years  ago,  as  a  Christian  with 
some  Jewish  genes  in  his  background,  I 
decided  to  explore  the  Jewish  side  of  my 
heritage.  I  found  myself  wrestling  with 
whether  I  truly  believed  in  the  physical  res- 
urrection of  Jesus. 

Then,  one  night,  I  had  a  dream.  I  saw 
Jesus,  standing  perhaps  10  feet  away  from 
me.  He  raised  his  hands  and  turned  his  palms 
to  me,  showing  the  scars  where  the  nails  had 
been. 

"How'd  you  do  it?"  I  asked,  with  a  blunt- 
ness  I  usually  save  only  for  my  dreams. 
"How  did  you  pull  off  the  resurrection?" 

He  smiled,  walked  right  up  to  me  and 
pressed  one  of  his  palms  against  each  of  my 
shoulders.  "Coming  back  from  the  dead  is 


easy,"  he  said.  "Loving  your  enemies  is 
hard." 

Did  this  dream  come  from  my  subcon- 
scious —  or  from  a  Higher  Power?  I  don't 
know,  but  in  either  case  I  believe  there  is 
wisdom  in  its  lesson.  Human  immortality  is 
the  natural  order  of  things:  all  of  us  triumph 
over  death  at  the  end  of  a  lifetime. 

The  greater  wonder  is  our  ability  to 
change  and  grow  through  the  loving  choices 
we  make.  So  I  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.  Yet  I  also  believe  that  the  greater 
miracle  is  the  way  that  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  live  on  in  the  world — making 
it  easier  for  us  to  heal,  to  forgive,  to  see  God 
in  others  and  to  accept  those  who  are  differ- 
ent. 

Don  Schellhardt 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  liberal  diocese 
shows  its  tolerance 

It  has  become  nearly  a  commonplace 
that  my  monthly  reading  of  Episcopal  Life 
results  in  feelings  of  discomfiture ...  annoy- 
ance, irritation,  sometimes  downright  an- 
ger, often  accompanied  by  increased  heart- 
beat and  an  elevated  blood  pressure. 

So  it  was  that  the  feeling  of  equanimity  I 
sensed  upon  reading  the  March  issue  re- 
quired some  introspection  as  to  the  reason. 
The  news  that  the  Rev.  Jack  Iker  had  re- 
ceived consents  from  a  majority  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church's  1 17  diocesan  standing  com- 
mittees to  be  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth  could  have 
been  the  explanation  ...  but  wasn't.  Rather, 
I  decided,  it  was  because  nowhere  in  the 
issue  did  the  name  of  Bishop  John  Spong 
appear. 

It  was  an  afterthought  that  I  remembered 
that  his  diocese,  Newark,  NJ.,  was  one  of 
the  60  dioceses  supporting  Father  Iker's 
election,  as  reported  in  The  Southern  Cross 
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from  the  Diocese  of  Southwest  Florida,  into 
which  Episcopal  Life  is  inserted  for  mail- 
ing. 

Thanks,  Bishop  Spong,  for  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  toleration  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  an  important  church  issue.  The  baby 
did  not  get  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water! 

Warren  M.  Slocum 
Sun  City  Center,  Fla. 

Book  about  women 
does  all  a  service 

Jeanie  Wylie-Kellermann's  review  of 
Catherine  Prelinger's  "Episcopal  Women" 
(April)  troubled  me  deeply.  The  purpose  of 
a  review  is  to  judge  a  book  on  its  own  merits, 
not  to  denigrate  the  author  or  editor.  Wylie- 
Kellermann's  judgments  on  Prelinger's  sup- 
posed elitism  are  dismissive,  harsh,  almost 
personal. 

As  a  lay  woman  working  within  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  I  welcome  any  book  that  can 
teach  me  something  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  women  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  suspect  that  "Episcopal  Women,"  despite 
any  shortcomings,  will  be  essential  reading 
for  me  and  for  many  women  like  me.  Wylie- 
Kellermann's  dismissal  of  this  book  may  be 
doing  us  all  a  disservice. 

Cynthia  Shattuck 
Cowley  Publications 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Column  on  gays  in  military  stings  readers 


Upon  entering  the  armed  forces  we  pass 
from  a  free  society  to  an  autocratic  society. 
Nobody  has  ever  devised  a  way  to  accom- 
plish the  military  mission  with  men  and 
women  who  are  free  to  act  as  they  wish  in  a 
given  circumstance. 

In  a  recent  poll  of  retired  officers,  83 
percent  opposelifting  the  ban  on  homosexu- 
als in  the  armed  forces. 

We  who  served  should  be  listened  to  very 
carefully  before  our  country  proceeds  fur- 
ther with  this  irreversible  venture. 

Maj.  Eugene  E.  Mitchell 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
Lincoln,  III. 

Sidney  Callahan  rightly  rebuts  the  politi- 
cal rhetoric  againstending  discrimination  of 
gay  and  lesbian  people  in  military  service.  I 
agree  with  Callahan  that  "reasoned  persua- 
sion produces  moral  progress  that  endures." 

Callahan,  however,  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  She  makes  no  mention  of  religious 
groups  who  are  making  the  lifting  the  ban  on 
gays  part  of  their  anti-gay  crusades. 

The  Episcopal  Church  must  make  a  strong 
statement  abhorring  the  anti-gay  prejudice 
that  masks  itself  as  religious  teaching. 

Terrence  A.  Doyle 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  column  by  Sidney  Callahan,  "Lift 
ban  on  gays  in  the  military,"  (Viewpoint 
March)  needs  a  comment. 


The  missions  of  the  armed  forces  often 
require  that  members  live  in  unusual  condi- 
tions, including  close  quarters  where  per- 
sonal intimacy  in  unavoidable.  Anything 
that  adversely  affects  the  efficiency  and 
morale  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
adversely  affects  the  mission. 

The  mixture  of  overt  homosexuals  in  a 
heterosexual  population  under  such  condi- 
tions has  been  shown  to  adversely  affect  the 
mission  with  rare  exceptions. 

Maj.  James  A.  Hancock  Jr. 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
Buchanan,  Va. 

I  am  not  for  gay  bashing  and  I  usually 
support  the  protection  of  minorities  such  as 
blacks,  women  and  ethnic  groups.  How- 
ever, as  a  member  of  the  Retired  Officers 
Association  I  completely  support  the 
association's  position  that: 

"Recent  action  by  the  president  authoriz- 
ing the  recruitment  of  homosexuals  into  the 
armed  forces  strikes  at  the  very  things  which 
comprise  the  core  of  combat  efficiency  — 
high  morale  and  discipline.  What  little  pri- 
vacy now  exists  for  most  personnel  would 
be  further  jeopardized.  The  results  can  only 
be  diminution  of  their  ability  to  carry  out 
their  mission  —  the  defense  of  our  nation." 

Col.  Fred  Siegrist 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
Me rr it t  Island,  Fla. 
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Churches  must  raise  voices  about  Bosnia 


By  Elizabeth 

ElSENSTADT 

There  have  been  so 
many  atrocity  stories 
coming  out  of  the  former 
Yugoslavian  republics 
of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, Serbia  and 
Croatia  in  the  past  year  that  I  have  grown  a 
bit  numb.  After  all,  what  does  pity  or  rage  or 
tears  avail  those  men,  women  and  children 
who  eke  out  daily  life  courageously,  or 
fearfully,  or  cynically  under  the  shadow  of 
death  from  a  grenade,  or  a  sniper,  or  a  land 
mine? 

But  this  vignette  forced  its  way  in  past  the 
dented  armor  we  professional  pundits  and 
do-gooders  wear.  Munica  Milanovic,  a  60- 
year-old  resident  of  Sarajevo,  and  her  hus- 
band were  out  walking  to  visit  a  relative, 
when  a  volley  of  shells  hit  the  street  and  her 
husband  was  killed. 

Lying  in  the  hospital  recovering  from 
shrapnel  wounds,  Milanovic  was  asked 
whether  she  was  Muslim,  Serb  or  Croat.  It 
doesn't  matter,  she  said.  "When  the  Serbs 
fire  at  us,  they  don't  care  who  they  are 
killing."  Her  dead  husband  was  a  Serb. 

For  almost  a  year  the  republic  of  Serbia 
has  aided  and  abetted  Bosnian  Serb  nation- 
alists as  they  seek  to  dismember  a  multiethnic 
society  whose  members,  by  and  large,  lived 


peacefully  with  each  other. 

In  spite  of  abuses,  yes,  terrible  acts  of 
murder  and  vengeance  by  Serbs,  Muslims 
and  Croats  alike  as  they  fight  over  the  ruins 
of  Bosnia,  this  is  not  a  situation  in  which 
moral  judgments  are  impossible.  Although 
concerns  about  anti-Serb  discrimination  in 
newly  independent  Bosnia  may  have  been 
justified,  the  Serbian  leadership  has  made 
refugees  of  more  than  a  million  people,  been 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many  thou- 
sands, and  has  taken  over  70  percent  of 
Bosnian  territory  in  hopes  of  creating  a 
"Greater  Serbia." 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  in  contrast  to 
Jewish  and  Muslim  groups,  the  Christian 
churches,  the  Episcopal  Church  included, 
have  been  remarkably  quiet. 

To  be  fair,  they  have  not  totally  ignored 
the  bloodshed  going  on  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  Europe. 

Through  Church  World  Service,  its  relief 
arm,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  and  its  members,  of  which  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  one,  have  been  providing 
humanitarian  aid  to  refugees  in  the  region. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning  issued  a  statement  condemning 
the  use  of  rape  as  an  instrument  of  war,  a 
practice  favored  by  some  Serbian  militia- 
men. 


And  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
recently  issued  a  scrupulously  even-handed 
call  for  a  cease  fire,  war  crimes  tribunal, 
tightened  sanctions  and  an  expanded  U.N. 
presence. 

But  nowhere  in  the  statement  is  there  any 
judgment  as  to  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  this  carnage. 

Instead,  it  is  the  Jewish  and  the  Muslim, 
and  occasionally  the  Roman  Catholic  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  public  scourges  to 
our  consciences  as  they  bring  the  horror  of 
the  destruction  of  a  land  and  a  people  before 
us  through  a  continual  outflow  of  public 
statements,  paid  advertisements  and  behind- 
the-scenes  meetings  with  Congress  and  our 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations. 

Why  don't  our  clergy  and  lay  leaders 
take  a  public  stand  on  an  issue  which  many 
Episcopalians  find  so  troubling? 

When  I  speak  to  those  in  positions  of 
influence  in  our  denomination,  they  tell  me 
that  we  do  nothing  because  we  don't  know 
what  to  do.  And  that  even  if  we  did  know 
what  to  do,  we  couldn't  do  it  because  there 
isn't  a  strong  Anglican  presence. 

As  reasons  for  doing  or  saying  nothing,  I 
find  these  unconvincing.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  us  would  not  be  willing  to  advocate  the 
use  of  force  as  a  last  resort  to  free  towns  held 
hostage  and  liberate  the  prison  camps,  as 
some  Jewish  and  Muslim  groups  have  done. 


But  we  are  still  free  to  make  a  moral 
judgment  as  to  whom  the  primary  victims  of 
this  conflict  are,  and  to  speak  out  passion- 
ately on  theirbehalf ,  through  rallies,  through 
lobbying,  through  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
coalitions. 

Because  we  don't  have  a  diocese  that 
includes  the  former  Yugoslavia,  we  would 
indeed  be  constrained  to  work 
collaboratively  and  creatively  with  those  of 
other  faiths  to  promote  our  point  of  view. 
Such  a  cooperative  effort  might  be  very 
good  for  us. 

One  of  our  denomination's  historic 
strengths  is  our  care  in  making  carefully 
shaded  moral  judgments.  But  that  does  not 
mean,  in  the  face  of  the  loss  of  even  one 
precious  life,  that  we  are  excused  from  mak- 
ing any  judgment  at  all.  That  would  be  a 
mockery  of  our  faith  in  a  just  God,  and  of  us, 
as  God's  ambassadors.  ■ 

Elizabeth  Eisenstadt  is  a  freelance  writer 
living  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  column  was 
written  prior  to  the  recent  statement  by 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  that 
appears  on  page  1. 


Episcopal  Life  welcomes  contributions 
to  this  column.  Send  your  manuscript 
with  a  stamped,  self-addressed  enve- 
lope to  Episcopal  Life,  815  Second 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


H  Times  of  Change, 
Times  of  Challenge  Series 

By  Ron  DelBene  with  Mary  and  Herb  Montgomery 

Ron  DelBene,  author  of  the  best-selling  Into  the  Light 
collection,  brings  his  ministry  of  wisdom  and 
warmth  to  this  new  series  of  deeply  insightful  guides 
for  persons  who  are  going  through  significant 
changes  and  challenges  in  their  lives.  These  invalu- 
able yet  inexpensive  booklets  are  perfect  resources  for 
clergy  or  others  who  want  to  minister  to  people 
through  the  written  word. 


COMING  IN  MAY! 


When  Your  Son  or  Daughter  Divorces 
Helps  parents  cope  with  the  disappointment  and 
grief  that  come  through  experiencing  divorce.  Issues 
such  as  the  legal  rights  of  grandparents,  keeping 
communication  lines  open,  dealing  with  awkward- 
ness during  the  holidays,  and  grieving  the  loss  of 
parental  hopes  and  dreams  are  addressed  in  this 
booklet.  UR678  $1.95 
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ALUABLE  RESOURCES 
FOR  PASTORS  AND 
CONGREGATIONS 


COMING  IN  MAY! 


When  You  Want  Your  Wishes  Known: 
Wills  and  Other  Final  Arrangements 
Alerts  people  to  the  need  to  make  their  wishes 
known  about  such  things  as  living  wills,  wills,  and 
funeral  arrangements.  The  helpful  workbook-type 
format  guides  the  reader  through  the  necessary  steps 
to  plan  final  arrangements.  UR679  $1.95 

When  You  Have  A  Decision  To  Make 
Discusses  the  difference  between  decision-making 
and  discernment.  Contains  practical  suggestions  for 
making  decisions.  UR652  $1.95 

When  You  Are  Living  With  An  Illness  That  Is 
Not  Your  Own 

Offers  practical  and  encouraging  suggestions  for 
those  responsible  for  the  care  and  well-being  of  a 
loved  one  who  is  ill.  UR653  $1.95 

When  You  Are  Getting  Married 

Illustrates  key  areas  that  can  make  or  break  a  new 
marriage.  A  practical  guide  for  premarital  counseling 
sessions.  UR637  $1.95 
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When  You 
Are  Facing 
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When  Your  Child  Is  Baptized 

Includes  ideas  on  how  to  make  the  baptism  a  joyful 
and  memorable  experience.  Instructs  parents  in  how 
to  pray  with  their  children  and  how  to  teach  them 
spiritual  values.  UR638  $1.95 

When  An  Aging  Loved  One  Needs  Care 
Gives  needed  advice  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  find  themselves  caring  for  aging  parents.  Some 
of  these  caretakers  are  a  part  of  the  "Sandwich 
Generation"  (sandwiched  between  caring  for  young 
children  and  caring  for  aging  parents).  UR636  $1.95 

When  You  Are  Facing  Surgery 

Offers  suggestions  for  hope  and  encouragement  to 

the  person  facing  surgery.  UR639  $1-95 

About  the  Authors: 

Ron  DelBene  is  an  Episcopal  priest,  an  author,  and  a 
spiritual  director  and  retreat  leader.  He  lives  in 
Trussville,  Alabama.  Mary  and  Herb  Montgomery 
are  professional  writers  who  make  their  home  in  a 
suburb  of  Minneapolis. 

The  booklets  are  available  at  Christian  bookstores  or 
by  calling  Upper  Room  Books  at  (615)  340-7284. 
Tell  the  operator  your  source  code  is  EP2.  You  will 
receive  a  15%  discount  when  you  order  10  or  more  of 
the  same  booklet. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


New  life  forms 
created  in 
a  computer! 

Artificial  Life 
By  Steven  Levy 
Pantheon,  390  pp.,  $25 

By  Bill  Rankin 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Mary  Shelley, 
inspired  by  a  nightmare,  gave  us  "Franken- 
stein," an  imaginary  account  of  life  con- 
ferred upon  inanimate  material.  Ever  since 
then  her  book  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  both 
the  horrible  and  the  palpably  unlikely.  Now 
comes  Steven  Levy,  straight-faced,  announc- 
ing the  creation  of  artificial  life.  And  just 
one  of  the  biblical  admonitions  called  into 
question  by  his  fascinating  work  is  the  Babel 
caveat  that  we  not  lust  after  equality  with 
the  gods. 

Yes,  we  discourse  learnedly  about  the 


A  theological  study 
of  Mozart  s  music 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  WRITTEN 
about  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  but  relatively  little  on  the 
religious  dimension  of  his  person  and 
music.  In  this  book  Hans  Kiing  offers  an 
intriguing  theological  probing  into 
Mozart's  musical  work. 

Kiing  begins  by  discussing  Mozart's 
Catholic  backgound  —  something  that, 
surprisingly,  has  hardly  been  treated  by 
Mozart  scholars.  He  moves  on  to  ex- 
plore how  Mozart's  music  itself  displays 
to  the  keen  ear  "traces  of  transcendence." 

The  final  part  of  the  book  sheds  new 
light  on  Mozart's  "Coronation  Mass" 
in  view  of  its  contemporary  cultural  and 
political  horizon.  Rung's  approach 
presents  a  new  creative  understanding  of 
the  texts  of  the  mass  as  interpreted  by 
Mozart's  music. 
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HANS  KUNG 

Foreword  by  Yehudi  Menuhin 

ISBN  0-8028-0688-0 
Paper,  $9.99 

At  your  bookstore,  or  call  800-253-7521 
FAX  616-459-6540 


WM.  B.  EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING  CO. 


255  JEPFBB£ON  AVE.  S.E.  I  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  49503 


ethics  of  ending  life,  but  what  about  creating 
it  —  in  a  computer!  Is  this  book  teasing  us? 
Is  it  tabloid  journalism? 

Actually,  no.  Levy  wants  us  to  see  what 
is  right  now  being  wrought  by  humankind, 
in  silicon.  He  describes  the  creation  by  U.S. 
scientists  of ...  something.  He  is  serious,  and 
we  should  take  him  seriously. 

Many  people  know  of  chess-playingcom- 
puters,  for  instance;  here  is  artificial  intelli- 
gence. In  contrast,  artificial  life  (or"a-life," 
as  scientists  have  dubbed  it)  imitates  and  in 
fact  creates  interactions  and  processes  in  the 
computer  that  we  observe  in  the  biological 
realm.  We  now  have  creatures  other  than  in 
vivo.  They  take  energy  from  their  environ- 
ment, grow,  modify  themselves  whileadapt- 
ing  to  their  surroundings,  sexually  repro- 
duce by  joining  to  give  birth  to  unique 
others,  work  in  concert  with  their  kind,  prey 
upon  enemies  and  evolve. 

A  recurring  question  in  the  minds  of  their 
creators  is:  Should  our  definition  of  life  still 
be  limited  to  organic  matter  doing  these 
things  in  a  water  environment,  or  should  it 
now  include  all  this  in  silicon? 

A-life  comes  from  collaboration  by  com- 
puter scientists,  biologists,  mathematicians 
and  roboticists — people,  Levy  hints,  whose 
names  may  some  day  be  as  familiar  as  the 
giants  of  physics,  like  Einstein  and  Bohr. 

The  patriarch  of  this  tribe,  however,  is 
John  von  Neumann,  a  brilliant  mathemati- 
cian who  laid  down  certain  propositions  that 
have  since  guided  others  now  working  in 
places  like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  California  Insdtute  of  Tech- 
nology, UCLA  and  Los  Alamos. 

Our  government  has  gotten  a  piece  of  this 
action:  some  of  the  associated  robot  re- 
search has  been  funded  by  NASA  at 
Pasadena's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  inPittsburgh. 

For  me,  the  key  to  a-life's  credibility  is 
what  biologists  call  "emergence."  This  term 
describes  the  mysterious  appearance  of 
something  from  nothing;  computerprogram- 
ming  rules  cannot  precisely  predict  it,  al- 
though they  can  leave  room  for  randomness 
in  the  interactions  tracked  on  monitors. 

But  when  a  series  of  creatures  begin 
organizing  themselves  to  create  an  unantici- 
pated solution  to  a  problem,  when  learning 
begins  to  take  place  apparendy  autono- 
mously, then  what  is  going  on? 


The  powerful  implicit  processes  of  self- 
organization  in  the  world — Levy  calls  these 
"a  form  of  anti-chaos"  —  somehow  are  tied 
to  emergence,  creativity,  life.  Creatures  that 
learn  to  work  together  like  ants  in  a  colony, 
flock  together  exactly  like  birds  and  exhibit 
an  apparent  instinct  for  finding  food  in  their 
silicon  habitat  are  exhibiting  behaviors  (if 
that  is  the  right  word)  we  associate  with  life. 
Something  is  emerging  here. 

Questions  abound  in  all  this  for  people  of 
Christian  conviction.  For  instance,  when 
you  think  about  it,  are  human  beings  merely 
sophisticated  machines,  perhaps  ultimately 
explainable  in  terms  of  the  self-organization 


of  information? 

Is  the  universe  itself  a  giant  computer, 
running  according  to  mathematical  laws  that 
we  will  some  day  discover? 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  use  the  word 
"life"? 

If  a-life  creatures  should  prove  to  be 
heartier  than  we,  will  they  one  day  surpass 
us  in  an  evolutionary  leap,  and  maybe  even 
seek  preeminence  over  us?  If  so,  what  would 
that  make  Homo  sapiens  in  the  larger  per- 
spective of  time  and  eternity? 

These  questions  are  not  original  with  me; 
they  are  now  being  raised,  according  to 
Levy,  by  the  scientists  themselves. 

This  book  is  smoothly  written  by  a  thrill- 
ing, powerful  mind.  But  I  must  confess  that 
as  someone  unsophisticated  in  computer 
science,  the  skepticism  of  one  of  our  great 
geniuses  is  absolving:  Richard  Feynman 
was  "suspicious  of  computer  science  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  its  practitioners, 
when  challenged,  to  explain  lucidly  what  it 
was  they  did." 

Sometimes  I  found  it  easier  to  follow  the 
excitement  of  the  various  researchers  than 
to  know  precisely  what  they  were  doing, 
though  the  gist  of  it  all  is  easily  enough 
gotten  from  this  exciting,  perhaps  momen- 
tous, story. 

Once  you  have  given  this  book  its  due, 
you  may  not  know  whether  to  worry  or 
rejoice,  but  you  will  look  at  certain  things 
differendy,  and,  these  days,  that  may  be 
worth  a  lot. « 

The  Rev.  William  Rankin,  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  Belvedere, 
Calif.,  will  become  dean  of  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  later  this  year. 


VIDEOS  IN  REVIEW 


Dreams  live  on 
despite  hardship 
in  Steinbeck  film 


Of  Mice  and  Men 
MGM  Video 

Adapted  from  the  John  Steinbeck  novel 
by  Gary  Sinise 
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EXERCISES 
AND  SOUL 

■  ■ 

Rediscover  the  lost  arts 
of  listening,  praisirM  ^ 
weeping,  laughing,  and 
forgiving  in  this  simple 
and  sane  handbook  for 
al  well-being. 

"This  will  be  used  by 
many,  for  a  long  time. 
Doris  Donnelly  turns 
the  ordinary  into  the 
sacred." — Sister  Joan 
Chittister,  OSB,  author 

Wisdom  Distilled 
rom  the  Daily 


By  Frederic  Brussat 

Novelist  John  Steinbeck  identified  the 
major  theme  of  his  1 937  novel  "Of  Mice  and 
Men"  in  a  letter:  "Everyone  in  the  world  has 
a  dream  he  knows  can't  come  off  but  he 
spends  his  life  hoping  it  may.  This  is  at  once 
the  sadness,  the  greatness  and  the  triumph  of 
our  species." 

This  story  about  itinerant  ranch  hands, 
set  in  California  during  the  Depression,  has 
a  startling  relevance  to  the  plight  of  many 
Americans  today. 

George  is  a  hard-working  laborer  who 
has  taken  responsibility  for  looking  after 
Lennie,  a  mentally  retarded  man.  As  they 
move  on  to  new  positions  at  another  ranch, 
they  try  to  forget  the  trouble  caused  when 
Lennie  innocendy  touched  a  girl's  dress. 

The  two  buddies  sustain  their  back-break- 
ing existence  by  dreaming  of  their  own  plot 
of  land.  When  Candy,  a  veteran  ranch  hand, 
hears  about  their  scheme,  he  wants  to  buy 
into  the  plan. 

Two  other  dreamers  are  less  fortunate. 
The  lonely  wife  of  the  ranch  owner's  son 
can't  find  anyone  to  pay  any  attention  to  her; 
and  Crooks,  a  black  laborer,  laments  the  fact 
that  he  is  excluded  from  the  ranch  commu- 
nity because  of  his  color. 

"Of  Mice  and  Men"  is  an  impressive 
screen  interpretation  of  Steinbeck's  novel. 
Gary  Sinise  is  both  tough  and  tender  as 
George.  John  Malkovich  adds  to  his  reper- 
toire of  top-drawer  performances  with  a 
memorable  portrait  of  Lennie.  Sherilyn  Fenn 
and  Ray  Walston  also  shine  in  supporting 
roles. 

Although  set  during  the  Depression,  this 
film  has  great  relevance  to  the  contempo- 
rary scene.  It  gathers  in  its  embrace  all  those 
Americans  whose  dreams  of  a  better  life 
have  been  shattered  by  poor  pay,  unemploy- 
ment and  fears  about  an  even  worse  future. 
As  poet  Langston  Hughes  understood,  this 
is  a  spiritual  matter.  He  observed  wisely,  "If 
dreams  die/Life  is  a  broken-winged  bird/ 
That  cannot  fly."  QQ 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Values  & 
Visions  magazine,  P.O.  Box  786,  Madison 
Square  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10159. 
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Editor's  note:  This 
new  column,  a 
gathering  place  for 
brief  reviews  of  new 
videos,  books,  audio 
tapes,  feature  films 
and  even  parish 
education  materials, 
will  appear  periodi- 
cally on  Episcopal 
Life's  review  pages. 
It  comes  almost  entirely  from  materials 
provided  by  Cultural  Information  Service, 
parent  of  Values  &  Visions  magazine, 
P.O.  Box  786,  Madison  Square  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10159. 

BOOKS: 

"Literature  and  Aging:  An  Anthol- 
ogy" (Kent  State  University  Press,  $29), 
imaginative  literature  edited  by  Martin  Kohn, 
Carol  Donley  and  Delese  Way,  provide  us 
with  reliable  passports  to  the  country  of  the 
long-lived.  This  top-notch  anthology  con- 
tains more  than  60  essays,  poems,  plays  and 
short  stories.  Insights  into  old  age,  failing 
health,  memory,  sex  and  fears  of  death  are 
articulated  through  the  creations  of  Eudora 
Welty,  Ethan  Canin,  Tillie  Olsen,  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Peter  Taylor,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Saul  Bellow  and  many  others. 


Shelby  Hearon's  "Hug  Dancing" 
(Warner,  $4.99)  is  a  wonderful  novel  brim- 
ming with  emotion  and  colorful  characters. 
A  Presbyterian  minister's  wife  decides  to 
leave  her  husband  after  falling  back  in  love 
with  her  high  school  beau.  This  tale,  set  in 
Waco,  Texas,  brims  with  insights  into  con- 
gregational life,  the  changes  in  Sun  Belt 
cities,  and  the  messiness  of  modern  love  in 
an  age  of  divorce. 


"A  World  Waiting  to  be  Born:  Civility 
Rediscovered"  (Bantam,  $22.95)  is  by  M. 
Scott  Peck,  who  believes  that  "consciously 
motivated  organizational  behavior  that  is 
ethical  in  submission  to  a  Higher  Power" 
can  serve  as  an  antidote  to  amoral  and  nar- 
cissistic behavior  on  both  private  and  public 
levels  in  America.  Using  examples  from  his 
own  life,  from  the  Bible  and  from  six  years 
of  workshops  on  community  building,  Peck 
challenges  readers  to  renovate  their  under- 
standing of  vocation,  prayer,  friction,  com- 
mitment and  Utopia. 

"The  Spirit  of  Life:  A  Universal 
Affirmation"  (Fortress  Press,  $24.95)  by 
Jurgen  Moltmann  presents  a  bold  and  daring 


appreciation  of  "the  shy  member  of  the 
Trinity."  The  author,  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
in  Germany,  uses  insights  garnered  from 
ecology,  feminism,  the  charismatic  move- 
ment and  much  more  to  explicate  a  refresh- 
ing holistic  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Moltmann  is  convinced  that  the  spirit  ani- 
mates hope,  creativity,  freedom,  justice  and 
a  caring  for  mind,  body  and  the  good  earth. 

AUDIO  TAPE: 

"Money  and  the  Meaning  of 
Life"(Audio  Literature,  $15.95,  800-841- 
2665)  by  Jacob  Needleman  is  an  invaluable 
spiritual  resource  for  the  '90s.  The  author 
explores  sacred  and  secular  ideas  on  money 


and  meaning.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
only  true  wealth  is  self-understanding  and 
the  inner  adventure  of  the  soul.  Waking  up 
to  what  money  can  and  cannot  buy  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  in  this  material  world. 

VIDEO: 

Waterdance  (ColumbiaTriStar)  features 
Eric  Stoltz  as  a  talented  writer  who  winds  up 
in  a  rehab  center  after  a  hiking  accident 
leaves  him  permanently  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down .  The  screenplay  by  director  Neal 
Jimenez  humanizes  his  struggle  —  along 
with  those  of  two  other  paraplegics  on  the 
ward  —  as  they  square  off  against  fear, 
anger,  loneliness  and  despair.  This  is  a  timely 
and  touching  drama  about  recovery.  ■ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Freak  accident 
brings  parents 
deeper  wisdom 

Five  Cries  of  Grief 

By  Merton  and  Irene  Strommen 

HarperSanFrancisco,  106  pp.,  $12 

By  Willmar  Thorkelson 

David  Strommen  was  serving  as  a  youth 
counselor  at  a  summer  camp  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  when  a  bolt  of  lightning  killed  him, 
ending  a  promising  career  that  was  to  have 
taken  him  into  the  ordained  ministry. 

In  "Five  Cries  of  Grief,"  his  parents, 
Merton  P.  Strommen  and  A.  Irene  Strommen 
of  Richfield,  Minn.,  tell  how  they  have  dealt 
with  the  tragic  death  of  their  son.  Their  story 
is  a  personal  one,  but  they  decided  to  write 
it  to  tell  others  what  helped  them  cope  with 
each  facet  of  their  grief. 


"We  want  a  grieving  person  to  know  the 
sources  of  healing  that  ministered  to  our 
needs,"  they  write  in  the  book's  preface. 
Merton  Strommen,  a  pastor  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  in  America,  is  a  re- 
search psychologist  who  founded  Search 
Institute,  a  Minneapolis-based  enterprise 
known  nationally  for  its  research  projects 
involving  church  youth.  Irene  Strommen 
teaches  peer  counseling  and  parenting. 

Earlier,  the  couple  co-wrote  two  other 
books,  "Five  Cries  of  Youth"  and  "Five 
Cries  of  Parents." 

What  is  unique  about  their  new  book  is 
that  the  Strommens  write  separately  about 
each  stage  of  grief,  showing  how  a  mother 
and  a  father  are  affected  differently.  They 
deal  sympathetically  with  dreams,  visions 
and  presence  often  experienced  by  grieving 
persons,  realities  that  not  everyone  takes 
seriously. 

The  Strommens  were  returning  to  their 
mountain  chalet  near  Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  on 
Aug.  12,  1986,  when  two  other  sons,  Peter 
and  Timothy,  ran  toward  them  and  greeted 
them  with  the  news  that  Dave  had  been  hit 
by  lightning  at  Frontier  Ranch ,  a  Young  Life 


camp  where  Dave  had  gone  with  a  youth 
group.  In  the  days  that  followed,  the 
Strommens  say  they  experienced  "cries"  of 
pain,  longing,  supportive  love,  understand- 
ing and  significance. 

"For  us,"  they  write,  "the  'cry  of  pain' 
centered  in  the  awareness  of  a  devastating 
loss  that  at  first  caused  us  to  be  'bowed  in 
grief.'  The  hurt  remains  but  has  now  be- 
come more  like  an  enveloping  mist  of  sad- 
ness that  mingles  with  the  joys  of  life." 

They  write  equally  eloquently  about  the 
other  "cries." 

The  need  to  look  beyond  their  grief  to  a 
service-oriented  cause  that  would  answer 
their  cry  for  significance  prompted  Merton 
and  Irene  Strommen  to  start  an  institute  for 
youth  and  family  at  Augsburg.  Its  purpose  is 
to  nurture  in  youth  and  families  a  commit- 
ment to  Christ  and  a  life  of  service. 

The  cries  of  grief  do  not  end  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  Strommens  found. 
The  ministry  of  supportive  love  needs  to 
continue.^ 

Willmar  Thorkelson  wrote  this  review  for 
Religious  News  Service. 


A  New  Vision  of 
Timeless  Wisdom 


MARTIN  BELL,  the  best-selling  author  of  The  Way  of  the  Wolf, 
Return  of  the  Wolf,  and  Nenshu  and  the  Tiger,  sees  the 
"Wisdom"  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  with  new  eyes  in 
Wisdom  at  the  Gate.  He  remains  faithful  to  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Hebrew  poetry  while  using  contemporary  images 
and  language— the  same  combination  that  worked  so  well  in 
Street  Singing  &  Preaching. 

These  special  readings  lead  you  to  the  primal  roots  of 
Christianity  in  an  experience  that  can  enhance  private  medita- 
tion or  public  worship.  Includes  material  from  Proverbs,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  wisdom  literature. 
0-687-45733-5.  Paper,  $12.95 
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Call  or  visit  your  local  Christian  bookstore  or 
Order  toll-free  1-800-672-1789 


Woofi  of  New  Headings from  ^Proverbs, 
Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Martin  Bell 
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How  should  we  value  experience  in 
relation  to  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason? 


Experience  alone  can 
become  a  false  idol 


By  Stephen  Noll 

In  matters  of  salvation,  there  are  only  two 
necessary  elements:  the  biblical  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  experience  of  faith  in 
him. 

When  St.  Paul  says  that  "faith  comes 
from  hearing  the  word  of  God,"  he  makes 
clear  that  the  reality  of  faith  is  reflexive.  It 
depends  on  the  truth  of  God's  promise  in 
Scripture.  Tradition  and  reason  may  be  seen 
as  Spirit-guided  servants,  clarifying  that 
promise  of  eternal  life  and  confirming  faith. 

When  experience  is  put  on  the  throne,  it 
becomes  a  false  and  tyrannical  idol.  Liberal 
theology  understands  the  Christian  faith  to 
be  the  window-dressing  of  universal  reli- 
gious experience.  According  to  this  view, 
we  can  sing  the  creed  without  believing  its 
literal  meaning  so  long  as  it  evokes  in  us  a 
sense  of  "the  holy,"  an  experience  expressed 
in  other  words  and  rites  by  all  religions. 

Such  a  view  of  religion  has  an  obvious 
appeal  in  a  pluralistic  culture:  it  seems  to 
bless  every  sincerely  held  opinion  and  prac- 
tice. But  in  reality,  experience  without  bib- 
lical authority  quickly  becomes  judgmental, 
demanding  "political  correctness,"  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  Rousseau's  civil  religion, 
Heidegger's  endorsement  of  Nazism  as  the 
"emerging  revelation  of  being,"  Marxist 
liberationism  or  the  Wicca  rites  of  radical 
feminism. 

The  "consciousness"  raised  by  these  ide- 
ologies, whatever  merit  it  may  have  for 
politics,  is  included  in  what  St.  Paul  calls 
"works  of  the  law."  Paul  passionately  de- 
nounces any  substitute  for  the  gospel  as 
being  incompatible  with  true  faith:  "O  fool- 
ish Galatians!  Who  has  bewitched  you,  be- 
fore whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  was  publicly 
portrayed  as  crucified?  ...  Did  you  experi- 
ence so  many  things  in  vain  —  if  it  really  is 
in  vain?  Does  he  who  supplies  the  Spirit  to 


you  and  works 
mira-cles  among 
you  do  so  by 
works  of  the  law, 
or  by  hearing 
with  faith?" 

The  great 
Anglican  John 
Wesley  is  a  won- 
derful example  of 
one  who  kept  ex- 
perience and 
Scripture  in  the  proper  balance.  Before  his 
conversion,  Wesley  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  energy,  reading  the  Bible  and 
visiting  prisons,  even  going  on  mission  to 
the  penal  colony  in  Georgia.  But  his  secret 
resistance  to  God,  he  admits,  was  the  con- 
viction "that  experience  would  never  agree 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  those  Scrip- 
tures." 

On  May  24,  1738,  Wesley  awoke  early 
and  opened  his  Bible  to  2  Peter  1:4,  where 
he  read  of  Christ' s  "great  and  precious  prom  - 
ises."  Later  that  day  he  attended  a  prayer 
meeting  where  the  biblical  promise  was 
expounded  from  Martin  Luther's  commen- 
tary on  Romans  (Scripture  interpreted 
through  tradition  and  reason).  And  then, 
Wesley  recalls,  "I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone  for  salvation  ..." 

This  genuine  experience  of  faith  has  been 
repeated  time  and  again  in  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tian people.  It  is  the  work  of  the  spirit  of 
truth,  who  convicts  as  illusory  the  claims  of 
all  other  experience  to  bring  us  salvation 
and  seals  God's  promise  in  our  heart.  ■ 

The  Rev.Stephen  Noll,  associate  profes- 
sor of  biblical  studies  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
School  for  Ministry  in  Ambridge,  Pa.,  re- 
cently wrote  a  position  paper  on  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  for  the  House  of  Bishops. 


Understanding  came 
from  experience  of  exile 


By  Maria  Aris-Paul 

Experience  is  the  basis  of  all  our  explora- 
tions in  the  realm  of  understanding. 

At  the  age  of  reason  we  begin  to  ask  in 
earnest  those  questions  that  have  to  do  with 
identity,  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  our 
relationship  with  the  Other  and  with  others. 

Within  the  community  of  faith  most  of  us 
are  born  into  a  tradition  which  tells  us  what 
we  should  believe  in  order  to  make  sense  out 
of  our  lives. 

As  a  Latin  American  woman  I  was  born 
into  a  religious  tradition  that  was  brought  to 
the  Americas  500  years  ago  and  imposed  by 
force  on  those  people  already  living  in  this 
continent.  This  tradition  taught  me  that  God 
loves  us  all  whether  in  power  or  powerless, 
women  or  men,  suffering  or  content.  This 
tradition  interpreted  Scripture  for  me  and 
did  not  encourage  me  to  study  it  for  myself. 
I  distanced  myself  from  the  church  for  sev- 
eral years. 

I  found  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois. 
I  was  going  through  the  experience  of  being 
a  wife  and  becoming  a  mother  in  a  new 
society  with  different  values  and  mores.  I 
began  to  understand  the  context  of  my  life 
through  the  experience  of  being  part  of  a 
people  in  exile,  of  being  called  to  the 
presbyterate  by  my  faith  community,  and  of 
responding  to  that  call  with  a  preferential 
option  for  the  poor. 

Latin  American  and  Caribbean  peoples 
are  very  religious  peoples.  We  live  our  lives 
immersed  in  the  consciousness  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  God.  We  have  inherited  differ- 
ent traditions  which  come  from  our  mixed 
cultural  heritage,  but  within  our  Christian 
faith  we  have  learned,  especially  during  the 
last  three  decades,  that  we  ourselves  need  to 
understand  the  impact  of  tradition  on  our 
lives;  that  we  need  to  apply  reason  to  a  fresh 
view  of  theology;  that  we  need  to  interpret 


Readers  respond... 


The  desire  to  add  experience  to  the  "An- 
glican tripod"  of  Scripture,  tradition  and 
reason  stems  in  part  from  a  limited  under- 
standing of  what  Richard  Hooker  (who  first 
articulated  the  threefold  path)  and  people  of 
his  time  meant  by  reason.  Reason  includes 
the  whole  human  person  —  the  understand- 
ing, the  will,  the  emotions  —  heart,  head 
and  hands.  Reason  was  never  intended  to  be 
limited  to  intellectual  activity. 

In  questions  of  authority,  Scripture  comes 
first,  but  in  terms  of  the  natural  order  of  life, 
reason  does,  both  historically  and  practi- 
cally. That's  because  people  lived  and 
thought  and  experienced  before  the  Scrip- 
ture was  revealed,  and  the  Scripture  is  use- 
less without  reason  to  understand  and  apply 
it.  Tradition  is  the  living,  growing  and  chang- 
ing record  of  the  process  of  understanding 
and  application. 

For  example,  the  Gentile  astrologers  v/ere 


led  to  the  Christ  child  by  applying  their 
skills  to  understand  a  natural  phenomenon 
— a  celestial  event;  they  were  the  scientists 
of  their  day.  Those  who  held  the  Scriptures 
—  Herod  and  his  religious  advisers  —  pin- 
pointed the  birth  of  the  Messiah  after  the 
Magis'  alert  (Matthew  2:5),  but  used  the 
knowledge  not  for  worship,  but  for  slaugh- 
ter. The  next  generation  of  religious  experts 
used  the  same  text  to  reject  the  Messiah 
once  again  (John  7:40-52).  Theexperts  were 
unwilling  to  apply  their  whole  reasonable 
selves  —  including  experience  of  the  lame 
walking,  the  blind  seeing,  the  deaf  hearing, 
and  the  dead  raised  —  to  comprehend  the 
Messiah  in  their  midst. 

Brother  Tobias  S.  Haller,  BSC 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

We  experience  the  study  of  Scripture,  we 
experience  the  practice  of  tradition  and' we 


experience  the  process  of  reason. 

Experience  cannot  be  dismissed.  How- 
ever, it  is  something  different  from  the  other 
three.  It  needs  the  other  three  to  keep  it  in 
balance.  We  can  see  the  results  of  unbal- 
anced experience  on  both  extremes.  On  the 
conservative  side  is  the  American  funda- 
mentalist idea  of  "just  me  and  Jesus  out  on 
the  frontier."  Unbalanced  liberal  emphasis 
on  experience  results  in  such  ideas  as  bap- 
tism with  flower  petals  (instead  of  water) 
because  someone  had  a  "feel  good"  experi- 
ence at  a  New  Age  meeting. 

Our  developing  tradition  comes  from  the 
collective  experience  of  the  community  of 
faith.  Even  when  revelation  comes  as  an 
individual  experience,  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion help  us  distinguish  between  spirits  and 
identify  true  and  false  prophets. 

Reason  can  give  us  new  insights  or  change 
'  "        '  See  READERS,  next  page 


for  our  life  situa- 
tion what  Scrip- 
ture has  to  say. 
Like  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  we 
guard  very  care- 
fully our  histori- 
cal memory,  our 
customs,  our  lan- 
guage, our 
idiosyncracies  of 
culture. 

I  believe  in  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  a  God  of  life.  This  God  hears  our  cry  when 
we  suffer  and  walks  with  us  where  we  go. 
This  God  encourages  us  to  be  subjects  in 
human  history  and  the  authors  of  our  own 
destiny. 

It  seems  that  we  are  forging  a  new  model 
of  church,  which  responds  to  the  needs  of 
people  at  the  grass  roots,  not  only  in  our 
countries  of  origin,  but  in  this  country  as 
well.  We  are  embracing  the  theologies  of 
liberation,  which  speak  of  human  lives  in 
the  context  of  the  Resurrection.  This  gives 
people  who  are  hopeless,  hope;  people  who 
are  voiceless,  voice;  people  who  are  invis- 
ible, visibility  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  felt  hopeless,  and  I  have  been 
voiceless  and  invisible.  I  am  voiceless  and 
invisible  still  at  times  but  I  am  not  hopeless. 
I  have  embraced  the  tradition  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  who  loved  and  served  all  human 
beings.  I  am  doing  theology  with  the  women 
and  men  who  serve  with  me  in  the  Latino 
communities  in  the  New  York  area  in  order 
to  make  sense  of  our  lives  at  this  time  and  in 
this  place,  and  I  am  reading  and  rereading 
the  Bible  with  my  community  that  we  may 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  our  lives  in 
the  face  of  the  violence,  the  substance  abuse, 
the  AIDS  epidemic  and  the  cult  to  consum- 
erism that  surround  us.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Maria  Aris-Paul  is  director  of  the 
Instituto  Pastoral  Hispano,  adjunct  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  General  Theological 
Seminary  and  Hispanic  officer  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York. 

Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  July: 
"Would  the  church  benefit 
if  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  were  moved  out  of 
New  York  City?" 
Answer  in  250  words  or  less. 
Mail  to  FORUM,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  or  fax  to  212-949- 
8059.  Answers  must  be 
received  by  June  1. 

Replies  to  the  question  for  June—  "Is  the 
church  serious  about  the  decade  of 
evangelism?"—  will  be  accepted  only  until 
May  1. 
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AS  I  SEE  IT 


/  have  a  disability,  but  I'm  still  me 


By  Joseph  Morrison 

A  young  couple  ap- 
proaches the  front  pew 
where  I  am  sitting.  They 
glance  at  me,  look  at 
each  other,  then  take  a 
different  seat.  My  ap- 
pearance makes  them 
uncomfortable  because 
my  mouth  and  nose  are  covered  by  a  white 
ceramic  mask  attached  to  a  portable  oxygen 
tank. 

Seven  years  ago,  my  life  changed  radi- 
cally. For  some  unknown  reason,  my  body 
started  reacting  to  everyday  chemicals  as  if 
they  were  poisons.  Now  I  must  use  oxygen 
to  protect  me  from  the  environment.  It  al- 
lows me  to  breathe  easier,  but  makes  me 
look  like  a  creature  from  outer  space. 

In  church,  I  react  to  the  candles,  gas 
heating  system,  cleaning  products  and  floor 
wax.  Some  of  my  fellow  parishioners  use 
fragrant  aftershave  lotions,  perfumes  or  have 
fabric  softener  on  their  clothing.  Even  a 
trace  of  one  of  these  substances  can  trigger 


a  reaction. 

I  choose  my  seat  carefully,  usually  in  the 
front  next  to  the  side  entrance.  This  allows 
maximum  air  flow  and  I  disturb  fewer  people 
if  I  have  to  leave. 

My  worship  has  become  passive.  Fre- 
quently, I  lack  the  energy  to  join  in  the 
prayers  and  singing,  and  can't  concentrate 
on  the  sermon. 

Before,  I  could  not  attend  church.  Using 
the  oxygen  reopened  my  world.  But  the 
mask  creates  a  barrier.  It  makes  people  un- 
comfortable. Many  don't  know  what  to  say, 
so  they  avoid  me.  Some  direct  their  ques- 
tions to  my  wife  to  save  my  energy,  but  I  feel 
left  out  of  the  conversation.  Frequently,  I 
compound  the  problem  by  not  making  the 
first  move. 

I'm  the  same  person  who  had  coffee  with 
you  at  work,  registered  your  child  for  Sun- 
day school  and  contacted  you  on  the  build- 
ing fund-raising  drive.  Now,  my  activities 
are  limited.  We  no  longer  have  church 
projects,  work  or  sports  and  recreational 
activities  in  common. 


You  can  help  me  and  other  disabled  people. 
In  many  ways,  we  are  just  like  you,  but  we 
need  a  little  understanding  and  help.  Our 
movements  are  frequently  slow  and  clumsy. 
Please  be  patient.  Your  help  in  finding  a  seat 
or  holding  open  a  door  is  most  welcome.  Be 
friendly  and  greet  us.  Smile  at  us.  Look  us  in 
the  eye.  Clasp  our  hands.  Hug  us. 

When  you  see  a  person  with  special  prob- 
lems, offer  a  silent  prayer  to  help  her  or  him 
through  the  day.  Be  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic. Even  the  well-adjusted  disabled 
person  will  have  times  when  the  problem 
becomes  a  heavy  burden.  This  can  be  trig- 
gered by  frustration  at  not  being  able  to  do 
something,  an  anniversary  date  pertaining 
to  the  disability,  or  just  an  emotional  release. 

Don't  be  embarrassed.  We  both  know 
I'm  different.  Your  children  are  naturally 
curious,  so  answer  their  questions  honestly. 
The  most  frequent  one  is,  "Why  is  he  wear- 
ing that?"  One  reflective  little  girl  looked  at 
me  and  then  declared  to  her  mother,  "He  was 
in  a  fight,  wasn't  he?" 

My  grandchildren  readily  accepted  the 


oxygen  mask.  Shortly  after  I  got  it,  my  2- 
year-old  granddaughter  reached  over  and 
kissed  me  right  on  the  mask. 

Help  for  the  handicapped  goes  beyond 
wheelchair  ramps,  Braille  signs  and  closed- 
captioned  TV.  We  need  personal  contact 
and  acceptance  as  individuals. 

Fortunately,  my  disability  is  diminish- 
ing. Recovery  will  take  years  and  won't  be 
complete.  But  God  has  his  reasons,  and  out 
of  all  suffering  comes  some  good. 

My  illness  has  had  some  benefits.  I  am 
home  when  my  wife  baby-sits  with  our 
grandchildren,  and  I  was  there  when  my 
grandson  took  his  first  steps.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  new  look  at  life  and 
change  my  priorities.  When  I  look  out  the 
window  and  enjoy  the  birds  at  my  feeder,  I 
know  God  cares  for  them  and  he  will  take 
care  of  me. 

So  don't  feel  sorry  for  me,  and  don't  be 
afraid.  Just  sit  down  beside  me. 

It's  still  me.  ■ 

Joseph  Morrison  is  a  freelance  writer 
living  in  Candor,  N.  Y. 
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previous  understanding  of  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition. Reason  may  begin  with  an  individual, 
but  it  is  not  validated  until  confirmed  by  the 
community  of  faith.  This  usually  involves 
passing  a  test  of  time.  Experience  is  con- 
cerned with  the  "now."  It  must  also  be 
tempered  with  time. 

Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  are  trans- 
mitters. Experience  is  a  receiver.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  balance  and  not  ex- 
change the  roles. 

Michael  Richerson 
Wichita,  Kan. 

We  must  value  experience  as  judged 
against  the  background  of  Scripture,  reason 
and  tradition.  Since  we  are  living,  thinking 
creatures,  we  must  take  into  account  our 
individual  experiences. 

It  is  this  experience  that  makes  us  human 
creatures.  To  me  this  means  there  is  no  way 
we  can  read,  study,  meditate,  pray  about, 
discuss,  argue,  debate  Scripture,  tradition 
and  reason,  without  bringing  our  total  being 
into  play,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

The  author  of  this  premise,  Archbishop 
Hooker,  originally  gave  the  order  as  Scrip- 
ture, reason  and  tradition.  Reason  (and  ex- 
perience) must  first  be  applied  to  Scripture 
in  order  to  come  to  some  common  consen- 
sus as  to  just  what  actions  and  statements  of 
the  community  are  of  such  value  that  they 
should  be  granted  the  status  of  "tradition." 
Thus,  tradition  must  emerge  from  reason. 

So,  yes,  we  must  value  experience  in 
relation  to  Scripture,  reason  and  tradition. 
By  so  doing  we  will  be  improving  on  and 
passing  along  a  new  tradition.  The  original 
sequence,  often  referred  to  as  the  "three- 
legged  stool"  of  Anglicanism,  does  fit  on  an 
uneven  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  four  legs 
will  support  a  much  heavier  weight.  In 
today's  world  we  Anglicans  need  all  the 
support  we  can  muster.  My  experience  of 
many  years  tells  me  so. 

Jim  Newman 
Austin,  Texas 

The  Wife  of  Bath's  opening  remarks  in 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  her  tale  could  well 
stand  as  a  rallying  cry  for  20th-century 
America: 


"Experience,  though  noon  authoritee 
Were  in  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for 
me" 

Although  the  Wife  of  Bath's  pronounce- 
ment seems  innocuous  to  present-day  read- 
ers, her  statement  would  have  been  treated 
as  subversive  in  medieval  England,  where 
the  final  "authoritee"  was  the  church.  To- 
day, personal  experience  is  often  touted  as 
the  only  authority  and  its  primacy  is  re- 
flected in  the  pop  culture's  slogan:  "If  it 
feels  right,  do  it." 

As  Christians,  however,  we  are  called  to 
weigh  our  limited  experiences  against  the 
fullness  of  God's  will.  And  here  a  problem 
arises,  for  how  are  we  to  discern  God's  will 
for  our  lives?  One  answer  might  be  through 
the  power  of  reason,  a  gift  God  has  bestowed 
upon  each  of  us.  Reason,  however,  has  its 
limitations  and  often  fails  to  bring  us  closer 
to  God. 

Church  tradition  has  always  been  a  guide 
for  the  Christian  attempting  to  live  a  God- 
glorifying  life,  but  as  the  Reformation, 
Counter-Reformation,  and  many  other  up- 
heavals among  Christian  denominations  at- 
test, tradition  is  of  limited  value.  The  only 
sure  way  of  discerning  God's  will,  there- 
fore, must  come  from  reading  the  Scripture. 

If  we  believe  the  Bible  is  God's  word 
(and,  I  understand  sadly  it  is  a  big  "if  for 
many  Christians),  then  it  must  be  our  final 
refuge  in  moments  of  doubt  and  confusion. 

Rachel  Elliott  Rigolino 
Highland,  N.Y. 

Experience  is  really  all  we  have.  Scrip- 
ture is  not  a  free-standing  entity,  available 
for  knowing  and  free  of  linguistic,  literary 
and  historical  problems.  We  all  read  it 
through  the  deep  screen  of  our  emotional 
prejudices  and  intellectual  limitations.  My 
early,  Irish  Jansenist  teachers  undoubtedly 
marked  my  approach  to  Scripture  in  ways 
beyond  my  ever  knowing  or  caring. 

Church  tradition  is,  to  paraphrase  Can- 
terbury, a  glorious  rag  bag  of  saints,  fools, 
wise  policy  and  painful  contradictions. 

If  there  exists  at  all  a  human  faculty 
identifiable  as  reason,  it  operates  fitfully  in 
each  of  us,  swamped,  shadowed  and  some- 
times sharpened  by  emotional  experience. 

There  is  nothing  but  our  experience.  My 
experience  of  Scripture  can  never  be  yours, 
but  it  minutely  enriches  the  Christian  mix. 
My  experience  of  the  church  and  its  history 
and  traditions  has  the;same  uniqueness.  And 
my  heart  has  its  feasdnsi  just  like  yours. 


One  faithful  Christian  bearing  witness  to 
personal  hope  is  worth  all  of  Paul;  one 
Eucharist  worth  Acts.  But,  thank  God,  we 
have  Paul  and  also  Luke — they  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  church.  And  the  church  for  the 
sake  of  humanity. 

If  I  abdicate  responsibility  for  my  own 
experience  before  God,  and  surrender  to 
temporarily  delicious  hope  that  something 
outside  me  will  guarantee  my  soul,  I  run  the 
supreme  risk  of  spiritual  suicide.  We  all 
aspire  to  a  heaven  defined  as  the  full  expe- 
rience of  God,  and  that  is  what  our  prepara- 
tion must  be. 

Francis  Smith 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Warily,  and  with  subdety. 

We  should  understand  what  classical 
Anglicanism  means  by  the  relationship  be- 
tween Scripture,  tradition  and  reason.  For- 
get anything  you  may  have  been  told  about 
a  "three-legged  stool."  The  relationship  is 
hierarchical:  Scripture  first,  then  tradition 
and  reason  as  aids  to  interpretation. 

Experience  is  included  in  tradition  and 
reason.  Tradition  is  the  experience  of  the 
community  of  faith.  Reason  has  an  experi- 
ential dimension  too.  It  includes  intuitive, 
relational  knowing,  "theological  reason"  (as 
Hooker  called  it),  the  experience  of  being 
with  God,  communicating  with  God,  hear- 
ing God  speak  through  Scripture. 

In  our  own  time,  we  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  claims  of  absolutist  subjectiv- 
ism. Individuals  should  be  free  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  specific  matters.  But 
those  who  accept  authority  from  the  church 
to  lead,  pastor  and  teach  are  accountable 
to  the  on-going  conversation  between 
Scripture,  tradition  and  reason.  They  put 
themselves  in  an  untenable  position  if  they 
distort  and  trivialize  the  benefits  of  this 
life-enhancing  conversation,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  "carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine." 

The  Rev.  Chuck  Bradshaw 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

As  a  charismatic  pietist  within  the  Angli- 
can tradition  I  joyously  affirm  that  personal 
and  communal  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  relationship  with 
God  (Ephesians  1:13;  Romans  8:12-17).  I 
firmly  believe  we  are  meant  to  experience 
God's  presence,  holiness,  grace  and  love. 
Faith  without  experience  is  dead  formalism.. 

But  experience  itself  cannot  be  a  self- 


authenticating  source  of  authority.  It  must 
be  interpreted.  For  example,  the  alcoholic, 
the  codependent,  and  the  addict  experience 
life  through  twisted  filters.  Likewise,  all  of 
us,  as  sinners,  broken  and  bent  by  the  Fall, 
experience  life  through  lenses  that  distort 
reality  (Colossians  1:21). 

That  is  why  the  church  has  called  us  to 
line  our  experience  up  with  true  guides. 
Scripture,  tradition  and  (right)  reason  pro- 
vide a  means  of  peeking  around  our  dis- 
torted glasses  and  seeing  from  a  godly  per- 
spective. Therefore,  we  need  the  interpre- 
tive framework  of  Scripture,  tradition  and 
reason  to  help  us  differentiate  life-giving 
experience  from  that  which  leads  to  death. 

Experience,  then,  though  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  living  faith,  must  be  willing  to 
bow  to  higher  authority. 

The  Rev.  Jim  Hobby 
Darien,  Conn. 

The  question  is  misconceived.  The  dis- 
tinctions implied  by  it  no  longer  hold.  Expe- 
rience is  not  distinguishable  from  Scripture, 
tradition  and  reason. 

The  many  narratives  of  the  Bible  are  the 
written  expression  of  people's  experiences 
of  their  historical  encounters  with  God.  Tra- 
dition is  the  experience  of  the  religious 
community  that  has  been  selectively  chosen 
as  the  basis  for  authoritative  teaching.  And 
reason  is  the  experience  of  persons  thinking 
coherently  about  Scripture,  tradition  and 
their  relation  to  personal  experience. 

Scripture  and  tradition  come  to  us  par- 
tially reconstructed  by  our  contemporary 
experiences  and  culturally  influenced  frame- 
works of  meaning. 

Even  reason  is  no  longer  to  be  taken, 
since  the  onset  of  post-modernism,  as  an 
objectively  true  account  of  what  reality  is 
apart  from  our  perception  of  it. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  that  unless  we  have  a  basic  expe- 
rience of  God's  redemptive  actions  in  our 
own  lives,  we  will  have  no  link  to  the  expe- 
riences of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the 
historical  community  we  call  the  church. 

We  believe  that  we  stand  in  a  tradition, 
rooted  in  Scripture,  supported  by  reason, 
and  articulated  by  the  practices  of  our  spiri- 
tual ancestors,  that  shares  a  common  con- 
viction that  God  has  been  at  work  in  the 
historical  experience  of  multitudes  of  per- 
sons to  bring  them  and  us  into  community. 
The  Rev.  Frank  <J.  Kirkpatrick 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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Icons  and  Idols 

Pentecost: 
We  see 
anew  that 
the  Spirit 

always  was 


By  Madeleine  L'Engle 

Pentecost.  The  day  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The 


glory  of  Easter  is  still  surrounding  the 
disciples  and  other  friends.  Jesus  has  told 
them  that  it  is  better  if  he  leaves  them;  if 
he  does  not  go  away,  the  Spirit  will  not 
come,  but  if  he  leaves,  then  he  will  send 
them  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

Everything  is  strange  and  new  to  these 
early  followers  of  Jesus,  although  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  new.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  always  been  part  of  the  Trinity,  all 
three  aspects  there,  together,  One,  since 
before  the  beginning.  But,  as  Christ  came 
into  the  world  as  Jesus,  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  seen  in  a  new  way,  so  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  going  to  be  revealed  in  a 
new  way. 

Tongues  of  flame.  Winds  of  love. 
Wonder!  Amazement!  The  people  are 
gathered  together,  people  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  people  of  many  languages, 
and  suddenly  each  one  hears  what  is  being 
said  in  the  familiar  language  of  home. 
"How  is  it,"  they  cry,  "that  we  each  hear 


All  New  to  Give  or  Keep 

The  bright  new  logo  -  an  Indian  motif  highlighting  our 
responsibility  for  the  environment  -  and  featured  at  the 

1991  General  Convention  - 
is  now  available  in  a  variety  of 
jewelry,  a  handsome  tote  bag 
and  a  mug... gifts  that  will 
be  treasured... or  as  special 
treats  for  yourself. 

TOTE  BAG 

Bright  golden  yellow  with  the  logo 
in  turquoise  and  sienna.  Sturdy 
canvas,  sewn  to  last,  long  handles, 
handy  outside  pocket.  12"  x  12"  x  5" 
base.  $16.95  p!us  postage 

and  handling 

HANDSOME  MUG 

Superior  quality,  12  oz.  cream  color 
mug  with  bright  new  logo  in 
turquoise  and  sienna  is  certain  to  be 
a  conversation  piece  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  mugs  you'll  ever  own 
or  give.  $6.95  plus  postage 

and  handling 

Attractive  Jewelry  Accessories  for  Men  and  Women 

All  jewelry  features  logo  in  turquoise,  sienna  and  silver  on  burgundy  background. 


Long  wearing  silver  finish 


$4.50 


TIE  TACK 

for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  tack 

$3.50 


WOMEN'S 
ACCENT  PIN 

To  grace  any  jacket, 
blouse,  or  sweater 

$3.00 


CUFF 
LINKS 

Silver  finish  -  wear  with 

men's  shirts  or  ladies'  blouse  $5.50 


MEN'S  LAPEL  PIN 

Perfect  touch  with 
any  suit  or  jacket 

$3.00 


EARRINGS 

Pierced  □ 


Clip-ons  □ 
Non-allergenic  mountings  $5^50 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send:   Tote  Bag(s)   Tie  Tack(s)   Women's  Accent  Pin 

 Cufflinks   Tie  Bar(s)   Earrings  (pierced) 

 Men's  Lapel  Pin         Mug(s)   Earrings  (clip-on) 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  plus  postage  and  handling. 
Do  not  send  money. 

Name  

Address  


City_ 


State 


_Zip_ 


in  our  own  tongue?"  Suddenly  the  torment 
of  Babel  has  been  reversed.  When  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed,  language 
was  confounded;  people  no  longer 
understood  each 
other;  the  fragmen- 
tation which 
started  with  Adam 
and  Eve  was 
multiplied.  And  on 
the  Day  of 
Pentecost  suddenly 
everybody 
understood.  What 
a  marvel! 

One  of  my 
icons  for  this  day  - 
of  reconciliation  is 
the  painting  "The 
Peaceable  Kingdom"  by  Edward  Hicks, 
for  when  we  fully  understand  each  other 
there  is  no  dissension  —  we  are  lovingly 
at  peace. 

But,  alas,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  often 
been  a  subject  of  dissension  among 
Christians,  and,  sometimes,  of  triviality. 
To  worry  about  the  gender  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Trinity  is,  at  best,  periph- 
eral. To  limit  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  to 
sex  is  anthropomorphic  and  leads  to  more 
dissension.  We  human  beings  know  less 
about  the  gender  of  the  Trinity  than  the 
amoeba  knows  about  ours  —  and  that  is 
nothing  whatsoever. 

I  rejoice  in  the  mystics  who  call  on 
God  according  to  need:  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  lover.  Because  we  are 
human  beings,  we  think  and  call  on  God 
in  human  ways,  because  they  are  the  only 
ways  we  have. 

In  the  church,  we  pay  little  attention  to 
the  Trinity  nowadays,  perhaps  because  the 
concept  is  too  difficult  for  us.  We  used  to 
have  the  long  series  of  Sundays  after 
Trinity,  the  verdant  summer  season.  Now 
Trinity  Sunday  skips  by,  unnoticed.  In  the 
creeds  —  AposUes,  Atnanasian,  Nicene 
—  we  attend  to  the  Trinity,  but  mostly  it's 
too  much  for  us.  We  say  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that's  too  male-oriented 
for  some  people,  so  we  try  using  other 
words,  such  as  Creator,  Nourisher, 
Redeemer.  But  the  glory  of  the  Trinity 
smashes  through  all  our  own  chauvinisms. 

The  whole  quarrel  about  the  filioque 
clause  ("proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son")  strikes  me  as  inappropriate,  for 
the  entire  Trinity  was  always  there,  before 
Creation,  now  and  always.  Nobody 
proceeded  from" anybody!  All  three  were 
always  there! 

Jesus  the  Christ  did  not  suddenly 
appear  in  Bethlehem  2,000  years  ago: 
Christ  was  the  Word  that  shouted  the 
galaxies  into  being. 

The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  arrive  suddenly 
in  tongues  of  flame  on  that  first  Pentecost 
2,000  years  ago.  According  to  Orthodox 
thinking,  the  Holy  Spirit  brooded  over  the 
original,  pre-Creation  chaos  like  a  hen 
waiting  to  hatch  the  universe! 


What  a  delightful  icon.  And  that,  of 
course,  leads  me  to  think  of  Jesus  brood- 
ing over  Jerusalem,  and  even  likening 
himself  to  a  hen  brooding:  "How  often  I 
wanted  to  gather  your 
children  together,  as  a  hen 
2       gathers  her  brood  under 
^-  'f  her  wings,  but  you  were 
p.    not  willing." 

How  often  we  children 
have  been  unwilling, 
^  unwilling  to  listen  to  each 
/r»  other,  unwilling  to  hear 
words  we  do  not  expect. 
But  on  that  first  Pentecost 
the  Holy  Spirit  truly 
called  the  people  together 
f  in  understanding  and 
forgiveness  and  utter, 
wondrous  joy.  The  early  Christians,  then, 
were  known  by  how  they  loved  one  another. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  people  could 
say  that  of  us  again?  Not  an  exclusive  love, 
shutting  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  a  love 
so  powerful,  so  brilliant,  so  aflame  that  it 
lights  the  entire  planet  —  nay,  the  entire 
universe! 

I  had  such  an  experience  once,  in  Ayia 
Napa,  Cyprus,  when  I  was  with  a  group  of 
Christians  from  all  over  the  world  and  from 
all  denominations.  We  celebrated  Holy 
Communion  together  in  an  upper  room,  and 
we  sang  "We're  one  in  the  Spirit,  we're  one 
in  the  Lord,"  and  I  knew  it  to  be  true.  That 
gathering  was  an  icon  of  love  for  me,  an 
icon  of  Pentecost,  an  icon  of  what  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be,  known  by  our  love. 

The  icon  becomes  idol  when  any  one 
part  of  the  body  wants  the  rest  of  the  body 
to  be  just  like  it.  In  that  upper  room  we 
ranged  from  Seventh-day  Adventist  all  the 
way  through  to  Roman  Catholic,  and  we 
rejoiced  in  our  individual  ways  of  proclaim- 
ing our  faith;  at  the  same  time  we  honored 
the  ways  of  the  others  whose  expression  of 
faith  was  different  from  ours.  The  icon  did 
not  become  idol  because  no  one  person  or 
group  professed  to  have  the  only  truth  or  the 
only  way  to  affirm  that  truth.  How  odd  it 
would  be  if  the  body  were  all  hands  or 
knees  or  teeth! 

On  that  first  Pentecost  everybody  was 
different  and  everybody  was  one,  and  the 
love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  transcends  and 
redeems  all  our  differences.  It  did  then,  and 
it  will  now,  if  we  will  turn  ourselves  to  love. 
Because  we  are  human  we  will  fail,  over 
and  over  again,  as  the  first  disciples  did,  but 
God  works  with  our  failures  and  makes  out 
of  them  a  kingdom  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Let  us  rejoice!  ■ 

Madeleine  L  'Engle,  an 
Episcopalian,  is  a 
writer  of  adult 
and  children's 
literature,  including 
"A  Wrinkle  in  Time " 
and  "A  Circle  of  Quiet. " 
This  is  the  last  in  her 

series  on  seasons. of  the  church  year. 
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Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria 

Born  in  A.D.  295,  Athanasius  was  educated  in  his  native  city  of  Alexandria  and 
attracted  attention  by  his  opposition  to  Arius,  whose  denial  of  Jesus'  deity  was  gaining 
widespread  support. 

In  325,  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Alexander,  Athanasius  attended  the  first  Ecumenical 
Council  at  Nicea  and  was  credited  with  winning  approval  of  the  phrase  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  that  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  expressing  unequivocally  the  full  godhead 
of  the  Son:  "of  one  Being  with  the  Father." 

Following  Alexander's  death  in  328,  Athanasius  defended  the  faith  proclaimed  at 
Nicea  against  theologians  and  emperors,  who  sent  him  into  exile  five  times. 

After  his  final  exile,  in  366,  he  returned  to  build  up  the  Nicene  party  by  whose 
support  orthodoxy  triumphed  over  Arianism  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381 . 
Athanasius  died  at  Alexandria  in  373. 

Information  taken  from  Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts. 
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MARKETPLACE  TWO 


ENGLAND 
YOUR  WAY 


Self-catering  Hats  and  cot- 
tages in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Rent  by  the  week  or 
longer.  Hundreds  of  choices, 
k. .  London  and  throughout  the 
country.  All  arrangements 
made— plane,  car,  train.  Catalogue  $3.00' 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P  O  Box  707  Wayne,  PA  19087.  (215)  687-8933. 


ATT:  Churches,  Schools,  Organizations, 
100%  Profit.  Practically  sells  itself.  Have 
repeat  sales.  Sell  Sunflower  dishcloths  to 
build  your  treasury  or  send  children  to 
camp,  etc.  Sangamon  Mills,  Inc.  Box  467, 
Cohoes,  NY  12047. 


PARISH  DIRECTORY  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

V  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


Call  toll  free  1-800-82C-2325  (ext.  3991) 
for  more  information. 

Directories  producea  in  cooperation  with  the  Episcopal  Chun..' 
by  Coopmoer  A  Affiliates.  Clevelanc.  TN 


Church  Si 


igns# 


the 

J.M.  STEWART 

Corporation 

America's  Church  Sign  Company 
P  800-237-3928 


SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpfts  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
(505)525-0416 


jEspanol  R&pido! 

Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S..  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids.  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  125  W.  2nd 
Ave  .  Denver.  CO  80223.  Call  1-800-622-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


Baa.6a.iui  BlacAledae-flLlleii,  DeA.Lane.ii 

9.0.  Sac  7)2,  SautA  OnLeani,  M  03662  (  508J255-CQ82 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 
AT  HOME  WITH  A  COMPUTER! 

Mt  >  ou  can  pvrform  fur  \  <>t 
s  from  vour  norm-.  No  exptr 
rm  ence  nece\sar\ — eas>  to  learn.  We  pr< 

m    vide  training  and  computer.  For  FKfch  I 

planalion  cassette  and  lileralu 

-800-343-8014,ext.409| 
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ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAFT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited 
of  England 
SILVERSMITHS  AND 
EstaM.tnM  iao2  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  nuke  the  highest  quality  Church  SOver  and  Meul 
Work  including  Altar  Crosses.  Chalices,  Cibona.  Vases  etc. 

Custom  nude  or  to  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS.  AVAILABLE  FROM 
A.  Edward  Jones  Limited.  St.  Dunslan  Works, 
Petnberton  Street,  Birmingham,  England. 

Incorporating  Blunt  4  Wrav  ot  London 
Tel:  021-236-3293 


Following  in  the  Very  Best  Tradition  . . . 

I  One-Off 
Commissions 
Our  Specialty 


Rebecca 

[t  \  SMITH 

Turner  Dumbre  II  Workshops 
NORTH  END-DITCHLING 
E-SUSSEX-BN6  8TD 
ENGLAND 


Recent  work 
for  Archbishop 
Carey,  Durham  | 
Cathedral  and 
Ampleforlh 
Abbey 


PEW  CUSHIONS 

custom  fitted  for  your  pews  from  an  excellenl  selection 
ot  fabrics  and  colors  Free  quotations' 
 write  or  call  

Waggoners,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1054,  Hutchinson.  KS  6750) 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-642-3739 


NEEDLEPOINT  KITS 

Beautiful  hand  painted  designs  Imported  wools  cut-to- 
measure  canvas  Y„ou  stitch  then  we  expertly 
upholster  We  restore  existing  needlepoint 


i  Siuine  Designs  tttft. 


SUITE  B  BOX  47583 
INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46247 
(317) 783-1958 


ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  WALES 
Delightful  fully  furnished 
rental  cottages,  houses, 
etc.  Send  $3.75  for 
brochures  refundable 
upon  booking.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  our 
homeland. 
Pat  &  Peter  Trodd 

Heart  of  England  Cottages,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  878,  Eufaula,  AL  36072 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
Lapel  Pins  +  Medallions  *  Charms 
|Call  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  5IS-573-8265 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  1 1  th  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA  S050I 


Fund  Raising  for  Special  Projects 

(Kids  to  camp,  construction  projects, 
outreach  enhancement) 
•Inexpensive  'Easy  to  Sell  •100%  Profit 
•Kits  include:  Containers  w/attached  Episcopal  label, 
j  tamper  resistant  closure,  (8  per  case,  160  per  carton)  UPS 
For  samples/details  call  1  -800-657-3238  Ask  for  Aggie  Knapp 
Fundraising  for  Episcopalians  by  Episcopalians  St  James  Episcopal  Church 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbridge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


i  Good  Sound  is  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 

Klay  Anderson  Audio  Inc. 

PRO  "AUDIO  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  1 5  YEARS 

801-272-1814 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P.O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(615)  896-0263  (7 1 7)  236-0367 


Healing  families  with 
Therapy  in  Christ 


THE 
SAINT 
FRANCIS 
ACADEMY 


1-800-423-1342 

A  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


LOOKING  FOR  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  MEN  AND  BOYS  CHOIR 

Alumni  Choir  Event 
100th  Anniversary  Celebration 
October  31,1993 

Michael  Shoemaker,  Cbomntaa 
Si.  Stephen's  Cathedral 
221  N.FraMSlH*miburtPA17101.  717-236-4059 


CUSTOM  MADE 

OOKBOOKS 

A  great  fund  raising  project  for  clubs, 
churches,  families  -  any  organization. 
Write  for  a  FREE  KIT  BOOK! 


.  y  i  PUBLISHING 
V^J^  COMPANY 


Dept.  EL  •  507  Industrial  St. 
Waverly.  IA  50677 


SEEK  JUSTICE  WITH  INTEGRITY 
FOR  LESBIANS,  GAY  MEN 
&  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

For  information  write  to: 
Integrity,  Inc.      PO.  Box  19561 
Washington,  DC  20036-0561 
Or  phone:  718-720-3054 


DISCOVER  NORTHWEST  CRUISING 

Experience  an  unforgettable  vacation  aboard  the  8  passenger 
mini-cruiseliner,  MV  Sacajawca,  cruising  Puget  Sound, 
the  San  Juan  Islands,  or  BC  waters.  Sec  some  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  abundant  wildlife.  These  are 
complete  cruises:  everything  is  done  for  you!  Enjoy  superb 
meals,  warm  hospitality,  and  pleasurable  activities  such  as 
cookouts.  beachcombing,  photography,  fishing  and  crab- 
bing. Departs  Seattle  June  through  August.  Contact: 
Catalyst  Cruise  Line,  Ltd.,  515  So.  143rd  Sc.,  #  131, 
Tacoma.  WA  98444.  (206)  537-7678.  Collect. 


Call  For  FREE  Cookbook  Information 

1 -800-445-6621,  e*t  370s 

Cookbooks  by  Morris  Press 

3212  E.  Hwy  30  •  P.O.  Box  2)  10  »  Keorney.  NE  68848 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  the  I 
1  **  Hawaiian    Islands  without  high  | 
costs  and  crowds .  Write  AKAMAI 
'  BED&  BREAKFAST,  172  Kuumete  I 
I  Place.  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call.  1-800-642- 

5366.      PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE. 


JESUS  BEADS 

100  Beads  with  Beautiful  Icon  Crucifix. 
Handmade  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer 
Rope.  $7.95  (U.S.).  Send  all  orders  with 
payment  to:  Holy  Rosary  Apostolate, 
27  John  St.  N.  (Dept.  EP).  Zurich. 
Ontario.Xanada  NOM2T0 


BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOC. 
Provides  money  for  book  grants  to 
parish  libraries  &  clergy.  Send requests 
stating  whether  personal  or  parish  grant, 
reason  for  request  and  endorsement 
from  your  Bishop  to:  BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
do  The  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Magutre,  224 
Flourtown  Road,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
PA  19462. 


MERCY  CENTER 
RETREATS 

May  31  30-DAY  VAN  BREEMAN 

June  4  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  SOUL 

June  17  MEDITATION  INTENSIVE 

July  4  VAN  BREEMAN  RETREAT 

Aug  22  HOLISTIC  RETREAT 

Aug  29  TRANSPERSONAL  JOURNEY 

Aug  29  PREACHED  RETREAT 


MERCY  CENTER 

2300  Adeline  Dr. 

Bu rli ngame^CA  940 1 0 

(415)  340^7474 


Mercy  Center 


DRESS  UP  THE  MASS 
WITH  THE  YEAR  A  PROPERS: 

Introits;  Alleluia,  Offertory,  Communion  verses  based  on 
|  present  lectlonary.  Music  included.  Holy  Eucharist  I  and  II 
still  available.  For  free  sample,  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

EPISCOPAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
30  GLENWOOD  AVENUE 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY  12603  914-452-2712 


W  Epii 


STAINED  GLASS 
'SUNCATCHERS' 
i  sco  pa  I  Church  Emblem 
Handcrafted  -  5"x5%"-$  15.00  pp. 
ECW-The  Nativity  and  St.  Stephen's 
159  S.  2nd  St.,  Newport.  PA  17074 
Proceeds  to  support  ECW  mission  work 
Bulk  erjcej  ivilUbte 


British  Teak 
Classic  Garden  Seats 


Enduring  Gifts 
to  Celebrate 
or  Dedicate 

Life's  Milestones 


Immediate  Shipment 
Country  Casual  pay*  Use  freight 
Colour  catalogue  $3.00 
Country  Casual  •  EP 

17317  Germanic wn  Road 
Germantown,  MD  20874-2999 
(301)  540-0040 


|Episco-Sock 

Episco-Sock  Kit:  $10.00  Complete:  $17.50 
Kits  have  all  materials  to  complete  the  sock. 

jRobert  &  Deborah  CDonnell,  4445  N.W.  Queens! 

J  Ave.,  Corvallis,  OR  97330  (503)  754-71 13. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRA  YER  AND 
LECTIONARY  TEXT  FOR  IBM,  APPLE  II 
AND  MACINTOSH  COMPUTERS 

For  word  processing, 
planning,  and  more 
Software  Sharing  Ministries 
P.O.  Box  312 
Sterling,  CO  80751  303-522-3184 


VOYAGE  INTO  ENGLAND 

Explore  historical  and  literary  England  on  a  com-  I 
fortable  canal-boat.  Ancient  towns,  lovely 
country  and  famous  sites  are  uniquely 
accessible  from  2,000  miles  of  peaceful 
waterways.  Four  guests  enjoy  the  personal 
attention  of  skipper.historian,  (Ph.D.  Harvard)  ] 
$645  weekly,  all  meals  included. 

England  Afloat,  Box  2063E, 
Springfield.  Mass.  01 101.  Tele  413-562-9296. 


Think  RESULTS.  Rduertlse  in 
MARKETPLACE  II 

Call  Mam  Griffiths 
or  Dorothy  Kelso 
*  1-215-564-2010 
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May  199: 


Church  Calenda 


May 

+ 1  St.  Philip  and  St  James 

13-15  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer  Con- 
ference, Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.  Contact: 
Kathy  Mathewson,  Diocesan  Prayer  Fellow- 
ship, 53  Fairmont,  Alton,  111.  62002;  618-462- 
3011. 

13-  16  Black  Family  Training  Event,  Minis- 
tries in  Christian  Education  (NCC),  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Contact:  Louise  Bates  Evans,  1502  W.  26th 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208;  317-926-8413. 

14-  15  Episcopal  Evangelical  Assembly,  A 
Lamp  Unto  Our  Feet:  Understanding  &  Ap- 
plying Scripture  Today,  Trumbull,  Conn. 
Contact:  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  5958  Main 
St.,  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611;  203-268-2809. 

14-16  Writing  the  Spirit  Within:  Spiritual 
Uses  of  the  Journal,  Convent  of  St.  Helena, 
Augusta,  Ga.  Contact:  Convent  of  St.  Helena, 
P.O.  Box  5645,  Augusta,  Ga.  30916-5645;  706- 
798-5201. 


15  Caring  Evangelism  Workshop,  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cost:  $35- 
45.  Contact:  Tim  Carver,  904-778-1434. 

17-19  Celebrating  Women  in  Ministry:  Past, 
Present  &  Future,  Rancho  Capistrano  Retreat 
Center.  Cost:  $240.  Contact:  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91182;  800-235- 
2222,  ext.  5338. 

17-20  Spiritual  Growth  for  Clergy,  Chicago, 
111.  Cost:  $380-430  tuition;  $115-255  room  & 
board .  Contact:  Alban  Institute,  41 25  Nebraska 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016;  800- 
457-8893. 

#  20  Ascension  Day 

24-June  7  Pilgrimage  to  North  Wales.  Cost: 
$2,495.  Contact: 'Sister  Cintra  Pemberton,  Epis- 
copal Order  of  St.  Helena,  134  E.  28th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016;  212-889-1124. 

28-30  National  Conference  of  the  Deaf  Re- 
gional Workshop,  Mercy  Center,  Burlingame, 
Calif .  Cosf:$l  30.  Contact:The  Rev.  Dan  Adams, 
St.  Benedict's  Parish  for  the  Deaf,  2869  Bush 


St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115;  415-567-0438 
TDD  or  415-567-9855  voice. 

+  31  Visitation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

June 

I-  9  Summer  Refresher  Course,  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  Cost: 
$235  residential;  $135  non-residential.  Con- 
tact: The  Rev.  Richard  Busch,  VTS,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22304;  703-370-6600. 

5-9  MAP  International  Conference  on 
Christian  Health  Ministries,  Epworth  by-the- 
Sea,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.  Contact:  MAP  In- 
ternational, P.O.  Box  50,  Brunswick,  Ga.  31 521  - 
0050;  800-225-8550. 

7-9  Women's  Conference,  Kanuga  Confer- 
ence Center,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  Cost:  $165. 
Contact:  Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer 
250,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28793;704-692-9136. 

41 11  St  Barnabas 

II-  13  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Prayer 
Counseling,  Evergreen  Conference  Center, 
Evergreen,  Colo.  Cost:  $325.  Contact:  Ever- 
green Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen 


Pkwy .,  Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439;  303 
674-9744. 


11-13  HIV/  AIDS  Conference,  A  Journey  ii 
Hope,  Kanuga  Conference  Center 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  Cost:  $125.  Contact 
Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  28793;  704-692-9136. 


14-17  Executive  Council,  Radisson  PI 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


14-18  Association  of  Anglican  Musicians  An- 
nual Conference,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  NJ 
Contact:  Martha  Ainsworth,  1801  Muriel 
Court,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540-9569;  609-683- 
4987. 

14-25  Contemporary  Science  &  Christian 
Theology,  A  Course  for  Laity  in  Late  Career 
or  in  Retirement,  Center  for  Theology  &  the 
Natural  Sciences,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Cost:  $400 
registration;  $200  housing;  $150  meals.  Con- 
tact: CTNS,  2400  Ridge  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Califl 
94709;  510-848-8152. 

18-20  North  American  Association  for  the 
Diaconate  Biannual  Meeting,  Salve  Regina 
University,  Newport,  R.I.  Cost: $215.  Contact: 
NA  AD,  271 N.  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.1. 02903; 
401-455-0521. 


Education  Guide 

Episcopal  Life  reserves  this  section  for  qualified  institutions  of  learning. 

To  list  your  school,  contact:  Advertising  Manager,  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1200,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
or  phone  (215)  564-2010  or  FAX  (215)  564-6336. 


Boys'  School 


Coeducational  School 


Boys'  School 


Virginia  Episcopal  School 


VES  is  a  college  preparatory,  coeducational, 
independent  boarding  and  day  school  for 
students  in  grades  9-12.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1916  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Carter  Jett  who 
later  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Southwestern  Virginia.  The  school's  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  young  men  and  young 
women  with  the  opportunity  for  intellectual, 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  development 


in  a  small,  stable  and  caring  environment. 


For  a  complementary  copy  of  our  video  or  viewbook,  please  contact  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  408,  Lynchburg,  Virginia  24505,  804-384-6221. 

VES  admits  students  without  regard  to  gender,  ethnic  origin,  race,  or  religious  affiliation. 


ST.  JOHN'S 
MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Family  Atmosphere 
Boys  Boarding  Grades  5-12 
"A  Change  For  The  Belter* 
Salina,  KS  913-823-7231 


Women's  Schools 


Coeducational  School 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27603 
919439-4100 


Imagine  a  faculty  dedicated  to  developing  each 
student's  learning  style  so  they  might  find  re- 
wards in  a  rigorous  academic  environment 
Imagine  a  playing  field  that  would  not  only 
teach  the  importance  of  sportsmanship  and 
teamwork,  but  also  discover  each  player's  po- 
tential and  self-worth. 

Imagine  a  community  made  up  of  different 
faiths;  where  each  member  is  encouraged  to 
strengthen  their  own  spirituality  by  witnessing 
a  lifestyle  guided  by  positive  Christian  morals 
and  traditions. 

Imagine  a  community  where  each  individual 
serves  his  neighbor. 

Imagine  a  campus  in  the  mountains  with  over  a 
thousand  acres  of  woods,  fields  and  streams. 

Discover  The  Morgan  School. 


MORGAN 


SCHOOL 


AT 

PATTERSON  PRESERVE 


Coeducational 

Episcopal 
Grades  8  - 12 
Day  and  Boarding 

Route  5  Box  170 
Lenoir,  NC  28645 
704-758-2374 

800-367-4921 


Coeducational  School 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

College  preparatory 
curriculum 

Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

Strong  religious  life 

Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

Daily  work  program 

500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

Box  E 

Arden.  N.C.  28704 
9  (704)  684-6232 


THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 


6i Stony  Brook  combines  first-rate  education 
with  a  most  excellent  presentation  of  the 
biblical  faith.  It  teaches  young  people  not 
only  how  to  think,  but  how  to  shape  their 
vision  and  values  according  to  Christian 
ideals.  It's  a  happy  and  wholesome  place." 

—  Right  Rev.  Alden  M.  Hathaway 
Bishop,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  on 
daughter  Melissa's  experience 


Founded  in  1922 
Independent  college  preparatory  •  Boarding  and  day,  grades  8-12 

for  more  information,  write  or  call 

THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 
Stony  Brook,  New  York  11790 
(516)  751-1800 
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CLASSIFICATIONS/RATES    I  employment  opportunities    I  fund  raising  opportunities      |  travel/ vacation 


RAISE  $125  TO  $2000! 


announcements  •  architects  •  bed  and 
breakfast  •  books/ periodicals  •  camps/ 
conferences  •  church  furnishings  • 
computers/software  •  education  •  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  employment 
sought  •  estate  planning  •  exchange/ 
free  •  fund  raising  ventures  •  merchan- 
dise for  sale  •  milestones:  anniversaries, 
births,  deaths  retirements,  in  mem- 
orium  •  movers  •  personals  •  retirement 
living  •  travel/  vacation  •  vestments  • 
vocations  •  volunteers  •  etc. 

1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)  9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)  8.00  per  line 
12  times  (consecutive)  7.00  per  line 

Pre-payment  required  for  publication. 
$40  minimum  charge. 

Set  solid.  Based  on  40  characters  per  line, 
including  punctuation  and  spaces  between 
words.  Keyed  advertisements,  add  three 
words  (for  box  number).  Ads  are  free  to 
congregations/individuals  offering  to 
exchange  or  give  away  merchandise.  Copy, 
payment  and  written  confirmation  for 
classified  ads  must  be  received  by  the  first  of 
the  month,  one  month  prior  to  publication. 
Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  Episcopal  Life, 
Suite  1200, 1201  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107-4101  or  call  215-564-2010. 
Episcopal  Life  box  number  at  $10.00  each 
insertion.  Display  ad  discounts  not  applicable. 
Ads  accepted  at  editor's  discretion. 


books/periodicals 


ANGLICAN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  (out-of- 
print)  bought  and  sold.  Catalog,  $1.  The 
Anglican  Bibliopole,  858  Church  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  518-587-7470. 


church  furnishings 


TRADITIONAL  GOTHIC  chapel  chairs.  Officiant 
chairs  for  modern  churches.  Custom  crosses, 
altars,  hymn  boards,  furniture,  cabinets. 
Oldcraft  Woodworkers,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 
800-662-4466  or  615-598-0208. 


columbaria 


SOLOMON  COMPANY 


Designers  &  Manufacturers 
of  Custom  Columbaria 
and  Wood  Products 

3900  WOODRUFF  CT. 
ARLINGTON.  TEXAS  76017 
817-483-8435    1-800-484-9343  exl  7975 


computer  software 


COMPUTER  RESOURCES  MS-DOS  BCP,  LFF, 
Occasional  Services  &  more.  Import  to  your 
word  processor.  Indexed  for  quick  retrieval. 
TSH  Electronic  Publishing,  2462  Webb  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  10468-4802. 

INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  P.O.  Box  312, 
Sterling,  CO  80751.  303-522-3184. 


employment  opportunities 


RETIRED  OR  SEMI-RETIRED  PRIESTS: 

Mission  churches  —  traditionalist 
congregations  —  in  the  Diocese  of  Quincy 
(Illinois).  Modest  stipend,  health  insurance, 
housing  and  utilities.  Contact:  Mr.  W. 
Robertson,  3601  N.  North  St.,  Peoria,  IL 
61604. 


ASSOCIATE  RECTOR.  Large,  vibrant  and 
growing  congregation  in  San  Diego  looking 
for  priest  to  develop  Christian  Education 
programs  for  people  of  all  ages.  Also  to 
direct  New  Member  Assimilation  Program. 
Mail/FAX  application/resume  to:  The  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Mullins,  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Episcopal  Church,  16275  Pomerado  Rd., 
Poway,  CA  92064.  619-487-2159,  FAX  487- 
2324. 

CHAPLAIN  FOR  PRIMARY  &  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS.  Holland  Hall,  a  well-established 
preK-12  independent  Episcopal  college  prep 
day  school,  seeks  a  child-centered  chaplain 
toworkwith  K-8thgraders.  Aspects  of  position 
include  pastoral  care,  teaching,  chapel 
programs  and  religious  services.  Knowledge 
and  experience  with  children  needed.  Must 
be  ordained  Episcopal  clergy;  priest  preferred. 
Men  and  women  applicants  welcome,  as  are 
candidates  of  color.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  one-page  educational  statement  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Kennedy,  Director  of  Studies 
and  Personnel  Recruitment,  Holland  Hall 
School,  5666  E.  81st  St.,  Tulsa,  OK  74137. 
EOE 

THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  is  seeking  an  executive  director 
of  the  St.  Christopher  Camp  and  Conference 
Center,  Seabrook  Island,  S.C.  Must  have  a 
strong  Christian  commitment.  Degree 
desirable.  Must  have  experience  in  camp 
and  conference  center  administration, 
accounting  and  public  relations.  Management 
skills  for  youth  and  adult  programs  and 
commitment  to  the  environment  necessary. 
For  further  information,  contact:  The  Rev. 
Canon  Michael  Malone,  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina,  Drawer  20127,  Charleston,  SC 
29413-0127. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  EPISCOPAL 
CHARITIES  &  COMMUNITY  SERVICES. 

Position  expanded  to  include  active  lay 
communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as 
well  as  Episcopal  clergy.  Applications  must 
be  received  by  June  30,  1993.  Resumes 
may  be  sent  to  Episcopal  Charities,  65  E. 
Huron,  Chicago,  IL  60611.  Job  description 
available  upon  request.  312-751-6721. 

PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS. 

Contact:  Michael  Cain,  Institute  for 
Professional  Youth  Ministry,  1017  E. 
Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL  32801.  407-423- 
3567. 

RESIDENT  PRIEST  —  Celebrate  daily 
Eucharist  for  religious  community  in  exchange 
for  housing  on  the  premises.  Contact:  The 
Rev.  Mother  Superior,  Community  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  Box  240,  Mendham,  NJ  07945. 
201-543-4641. 


for  sale 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  in  full  colors  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
S21.95.  including  gift  box  4 
mailing.  Brochure. 

CMTOCIHI  TIMS 

Box  1445,  Tryon.  NC  28782  (809)  457-4613 


fund  raising  opportunities 


Personalized  Fundraising 

*  COOKBOOKS 

■  Easy    ■  Fun 

■  Fast  Fundraiser! 

Please  write  for  details: 

Seneca  Publishing  House 

6241  Blue  Ridge  Blvd  .  Raytown.  MO  64133 

Even  More . . .  For  Your  Church. 

It's  easy  with  our  proven 
fund  raising  products. 
Finest  quality  Porcelain 
Fotoware  to  build  your/ 
church  treasury  while 
commemorating  your 
sanctuary. 

For  Free  Information  CaU 

1-800-87M278 

Preston-Hopkinson  •  Since  1949  iTuUCok,? 

P.O.  Box  #  1  •  Lynchburg,  VA  24505     .  Brown  Tone 
A  Division  of  Virginia  Arts  •  Black  &  White 


APPALACHIAN  VALLEY  BICYCLE  TOURING. 

Inn-to-lnn  or  family  camping  tours  on  the  C&O 
Canal,  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  Holland. 
Free  brochure.  410-837-8068. 


LIVE  MAINE  LOBSTERS  make  a  great 
fundraiser.  We  successfully  supply  a  number 
of  Episcopal  churches  now.  References 
available  on  request.  Please  call  us  for  details 
—  800-521-5204.  William  Atwood  Lobster 
Company,  Spruce  Head  Island,  ME  04859. 


personals 


YOUR  LIVING  WILL.  Two  versions. 
Personalized  on  request.  Send  $5  and  SASE 
to  Father  Kennedy,  244  Westview  Terrace, 
Arlington,  TX  76013. 


Classified  ads  are  free  to 
congregations/individuals  offering  to 
exchange  or  give  away  merchandise! 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING    RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church,  82  Prospect  St. ,  White 
Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 

THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DIVINE 
COMPASSION  is  a  traditional  religious  order 
in  the  Franciscan  spirit.  Inquiries:  For  those 
who  seek  the  life  of  a  friar  to  Brother  John- 
Charles,  F.O.D.C.,  P.O.  Box  317,  Monmouth, 
IL  61462-0317.  For  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  be  Tertiaries  or  Associates  to  The 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Divine  Compassion, 
P.O.  Box  6054,  Rock  Island,  IL  61204. 


volunteers 


MATURE,  CHRISTIAN  VOLUNTEERS,  to  live 
with  and  form  community  with  our  homeless 
brothers  and  sisters.  One  year  commitment, 
room/board,  stipend.  Write  to  Director, 
Diakonia,  12747  Old  Bridge  Rd.,  Ocean  City, 
MD  21842. 


EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FROM 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 


In  Dialogue  With  Scripture 

A  'hands-on'  guide  to  Bible  study  for  Episcopalians,  using 
meditations,  articles,  and  reviews  of  Bible  study  resources  to 
outline  many  different  scriptural  study  approaches.  This  revised, 
greatly  expanded  third  edition  has  more  children-  and  youth- 
oriented  material  as  well  as  information  about  Bible  resources 
that  are  available  in  Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean. 
Computer  diskette  versions  also  available. 
56-9201  (Book)  $5.00 

49- 1 02F  (574"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
49-102T  (3V2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
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GLOBAL 
EDUCATION 
for  MISSION 


Anglican  Communion  Map 

The  worldwide  Anglican  Communion  at  your 
fingertips;  updated,  full-color,  Robinson- 
projection  map  includes  recent  and  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Communion.  Order 
one  for  every  Sunday  School  classroom. 
51 -8862  $1.00 


Global  Education  for  Mission  [GEM] 

Seize  the  day!  Design  education  events  and  discussion 
groups  for  ANY  current  issue  in  our  fast-paced,  troubled 
world.  Help  adult  or  youth  groups  analyze  global  events, 
reflect  theologically,  and  plan  for  action.  Computer 
diskette  versions  also  available. 
66-901 4  (Book)  $3.00 

49-101 F  (5 1/4"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
49-101T  (3 V2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
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Computer  training  keeps 
those  with  AIDS  working 


By  Ruth  Nicastro 


LOS  ANGELES 

Persons  with  AIDS  have  a  chance 
to  re-enter  the  work  force  with 
new  computer  skills  suited  to 
their  energies  and  abilities  because  of  a 
project  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hollywood. 

Project  New  Hope  is  the  first  training 
center  designed  specifically  to  help  AIDS 
patients  who  may  have  been  forced  to 
leave  other,  more  physically  demanding 
jobs. 

Many  persons  living  with  HIV/AIDS 
have  long  periods  of  relative  wellness 
between  bouts  of  illness;  yet  even  in  those 
periods  they  frequendy  find  their  depleted 
energies  not  up  to  the  jobs  they  formerly 
held.  Unemployment,  with  the  accompa- 
nying depression,  poverty  and  loss  of 
dignity,  has  been  the  typical  result. 

Project  New  Hope,  a  creation  of  the 
Commission  on  AIDS  Ministry  of  the 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  has  set  out  to 
change  that. 

"This  center  has  given  me  a  reason  to 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,"  Zenas 
Coleman  said  at  a  reception  after  the 
center's  opening  this  winter.  "I  was  a 
carpenter  before.  I  just  don't  have  the 
strength  for  that  kind  of  work  any  more, 
but  it  was  all  I  knew  how  to  do." 

Besides  being  sick,  Coleman  became 
severely  depressed.  He  didn't  see  any  way 
he  could  support  himself. 

"When  I  heard  about  this  program,  I 
didn't  know  if  I'd  qualify,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  even  type.  After  10  days  I  can 
type  and  I'm  starting  to  learn  about  the 
computer  and  what  it  can  do.  With  God's 
help,  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing productive." 

The  center  is  a  partnership  of  Project 


New  Hope,  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District,  the  state  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Trinity  Church.  The 
state  provided  a  grant  to  buy  20  computers 
with  accompanying  software  and  printers. 

The  school  district  provides  the  teacher 
while  Trinity  Church  is  providing  class- 
room space  in  a  comfortable  and  safe 
environment. 

Susan  Darrett,  the  center's  teacher, 
calls  the  25  students  "a  big  family"  and 
says  her  job  is  to  motivate  them  "so  they 
can  get  excited  about  something  and  vvant 
to  come  back  tomorrow  and  try  again." 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  Boyd,  a  well-known 
Episcopal  activist  who  wrote  the  best 
seller,  "Are  You  Running  with  Me, 
Jesus?"  in  the  1960s,  serves  as  Project 
New  Hope's  chaplain,  coming  in  one  day 
a  week  for  individual  counseling  with  the 
students. 

"These  students  are  the  most  vital, 
seeking,  involved  persons  I've  met  in 
years,"  Boyd  said.  'They're  creating  an 
authentic  community  marked  by  a  code  of 
absolute  honesty  and  openness.  They 
interact  with  great  sensitivity." 

Boyd  said  he  found  a  strong  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  students.  "Today's  necessi- 
ties and  opportunities  are  placed  ahead  of 
yesterday's  failures  or  tomorrow's  dreams. 
My  counseling  sessions  with  them  are 
down-to-earth,  pragmatic,  stripped  of 
phony  illusions  or  lies.  Their  enemies  are 
alienation,  isolation  and  despair.  They  are 
looking  for  recovery,  new  life  and  hope 
that  is  tangible." 

During  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
student  Andrew  Washington  said,  "We 
may  not  be  able  to  do  what  we  did  before, 
and  there's  not  much  we  can  do  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  AIDS,  but  we  still  have 
minds,  and  we're  glad  to  have  the  chance 
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Project  New  Hope  offers  new  life  for  those  men  and  women  diagnosed  with 
the  HIV/AIDS  virus,  pictured  at  the  training  centers  opening. 
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to  show  what  we 
can  do  for  our- 
selves with  what's 
coming  about." 

Student  Tom 
Rachal  added, 
"What  this 
program  proves  is 
that  one  doesn't  have  to  be  connected  with 
the  disease.  There  is  life  after  diagnosis." 

Trinity  Learning  Center's  curriculum  is 
"competency-based,"  explained  program 
director  Scott  Figenshow.  The  training, 
which  uses  software  such  as  WordPerfect 
5.1,  Lotus  1-2-3  and  Pagemaker,  is 
tailored  to  the  individual  student.  If 
someone  is  out  sick  a  day  or  more,  the 
student  simply  picks  up  where  he  or  she 
left  off. 

Students  enter  the  program  with  widely 
differing  skill  levels  —  some  need  basic 
English  instruction,  some  already  have  a 
degree  of  computer  competency,  some 
have  even  toyed  with  desktop  publishing. 
The  instructor  takes  them  where  they  are. 

Lunch  hour  becomes  something  like  a 
support  group,  when  students  talk  about 
their  disease  and  share  home  remedies  that 
help  ease  their  symptoms. 


"We're  at  a  hard  time  in  our  lives  right 
now,"  Coleman  said.  "It  helps  to  share 
with  each  other." 

The  class  can  accommodate  40 
students  at  a  time  —  20  on  and  20  off  the 
computers  in  the  two  classrooms. 

As  the  students  progress  through  the 
class  they  are  guided  into  job  opportuni- 
ties through  several  agencies  that  have 
agreed  to  be  linked  with  the  program. 
Two  students  have  already  "graduated" 
into  jobs,  one  as  a  long-term  temporary 
worker  and  the  other  as  a  full-time 
employee. 

Future  plans  call  for  computer  net- 
working, permitting  persons  to  work  from 
their  homes  if  they  are  unable  to  get  to 
their  jobs,  and  even  a  cottage  industry  that 
will  undertake  computer  production  work 
for  corporations. 

The  learning  center  is  Project  New 
Hope's  second  venture.  The  first,  a 
residential  complex  for  persons  with  HIV/ 
AIDS,  is  now  under  construction  in  the 
harbor  area  of  Los  Angeles.  B 

Ruth  Nicastro  is  communications 
missionerforthe  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  and 
editor  of  Episcopal  News. 


Join  Aidan  Kavanagh 

for  Christian 
Education  &  Arts 
At  Kanuga  June  27-July  2,  1993 

Professor  Kavanagh,  noted  scholar  of  liturgies  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  is  also  an  internationally  known  lecturer  and  prolific  writer. 
As  keynoter,  he  will  address  how  we  understand  and  live  as  the 
body  of  Christ. 

Joining  him,  is  a  diverse  and  capable  staff  assembled  from 
across  the  country.  They  will  instruct  practical  workshops  for  use 
in  your  own  Sunday  school  teachings.  LaDonna  Wind,  Malinda 
Harris,  Hal  Greenwood,  Mark  Engelhardt,  Linda  Strohmier,  and 
Ann  McElligott,  will  cover  such  topics  as  worship,  basic  education 
skills,  music,  storytelling,  and  drama.  Bring  your  family!  A  youth 
program  operates  during  all  adult  sessions.  KgmUflMgi 

Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250    co™ ^S^^fS 
Hendersonville,  NC  28793  "NttR 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  BOOK/RESOURCE  CENTER 

(Formerly  Seabury  Bookstore) 

New  Arrivals 

1993  Episcopal  Church  Annual 
1993  Episcopal  Clerical  Directory 
The  Passion  Books  (Set  to  Chant)  -  Ormonde  Plater 
Gospel  Readings  (NRSV)  -  Church  Hymnal  Corporation 
The  Book  of  Gospels  (NRSV)  -  St.  Mark's  Press 
In  Dialogue  With  Scripture  -  Episcopal  Church  Center 
No  Easy  Peace:  Liberating  Anglicanism  -  Ed.  Heyward  &  Phillips 
Redeeming  the  Time  -  Byron  D.  Stuhlman 
She  Who  Is  -  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson 
God  For  Us  -  Catherine  LaCugna 

212-922-5106     212-922-5107     800-334-7626  Fax:212-661-1706 

Automatic  Credit  To  All  Religious  Institutions 
Same  Day  Shipment  Of  All  In-Stock  Items 
Visa/Mastercard/American  Express  Accepted 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Deacons:  What  and  who  are  they? 


by  Jo  Ann  Bell 


Let's  begin  with  a  very  brief  historical 
introduction  to  the  diaconate.  The  early 
church  did  not  think  in  terms  of  having 
particular  persons  set  aside  for  ministry.  In 
New  Testament  times,  the  ministry  of  the 
church  was  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people 
of  God.  However,  as  the  church  grew,  a 
structure  developed  and  various  members 
were  assigned  specific  functions.  In  the  Book 
of  Acts,  we  read  about  the  appointment  of 
"seven  men  of  good  standing,  full  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  widsom"  who  were  appointed  to 
see  that  the  Hellenist  widows  received  a  fair 
share  of  the  daily  distribution.  Although  the 
seven  men  in  Acts  are  not  referred  to  as 
deacons,  tradition  designates  them  as 
deacons,  and  deacons  are  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  New  Testament. 

Flourished  first  600  years 

The  diaconate  flourished  during  the  first 
600  years  of  the  church.  There  were  large 
numbers  of  deacons,  and  they  were  influen- 
tial. A  number  of  early  writers  describe 
various  functions  of  these  deacons  including 
administering  the  church's  charities,  being 
assistants  to  bishops  (and  often  succeeding 
them),  performing  various  liturgical  func- 
tions, and  being  symbols  of  the  servant 
ministry  to  which  the  whole  church  is  called. 
If  we  examined  some  of  the  early  writings  we 
would  see  that  many  of  the  liturgical  func- 
tions performed  by  deacons  today  were  those 
performed  during  the  early  days  of  the  church. 
A  corporate  ministry 

The  diversity  of  ministries  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  worship  was  among  the  many 
reforms  restored  when  the  "new"  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  adopted.  The  New 
Testament  picture  of  the  church  is  one  of  a 
corporate  ministry  of  the  whole  people,  each 
of  whom  has  an  important  function  and  who 
together  constitute  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
the  church.  The  enhanced  use  of  deacons  and 
programs  to  train  and  ordain  deacons  arose 
out  of  the  reform  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1979. 
Many  different  ministries 

Just  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  there 
are  many  different  ministries:  preaching, 
healing,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick,  caring  for 
the  poor,  lonely,  and  troubled,  praying, 
administering  the  sacraments,  and  minister- 
ing in  many  different  ways  to  the  world 
outside  the  local  parish.  It  is  important  that  all 


the  functions  be  performed  and  that  they  be 
shared.  Every  Christian,  not  just  ordained 
ministers  (bishops,  priests  and  deacons),  is 
called  to  serve.  Each  time  we  take  part  in  the 
Eucharist  we  reaffirm  our  call  to  serve. 
Ordained  certain  members 
Although  we  are  all  called  to  serve,  the 
church  has,  since  its  early  days,  ordained 
certain  members  to  symbolize  and  embody  in 
a  particular  way  the  various  ministries.  By 
ordination,  persons  receive  the  church's 
official  authorization  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Bishops  symbolize  the  Catholicism  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  church,  and  its  unity  and 
apostolic  tradition.  Priests  symbolize  praise 
and  prayer  in  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  and 
express  the  royal  priesthood  of  Christ. 
Deacons  symbolize  the  church's  call  to 
service  to  those  in  greatest  need  in  society. 
Although  deacons  carry  out  pastoral,  litur- 
gical, and  social  functions,  they  are  partic- 
ularly called  to  point  to  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  helpless  and  to  hold  up  these  needs  to 
the  church. 

Primary  significance 

Thus,  the  primary  significance  of  deacons 
is  not  in  any  of  the  functions  which  they 
perform.  In  fact,  many  of  these  functions  can 
be  performed  by  lay  persons.  The  specific 
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functions  performed  by  deacons  are  impor- 
tant in  that  they  call  attention  to  the  symbolic 
value  assigned  to  the  role.  The  deacon 
epitomizes  the  ministry  Christ  has  given  to 
his  church,  the  servant  ministry  to  which  we 
are  all  called  and  commissioned  in  our 
baptism.  The  church  needs  a  powerful  symbol 
to  proclaim  that  its  ministry  is  service.  It  is  all 
too  easy  for  any  group,  including  congrega- 
tions, to  become  self-serving. 

Sacrifice  and  service 
Although  such  a  tendency  is  not  intentional, 


A  healthy  way  to  get  things  straight 


by  Russell  L.  Johnson 


I'm  off  to  Cursillo  this  weekend.  Cursillo  is 
a  Spanish  word  meaning  "short  course".  And 
a  Cursillo  weekend  is  merely  a  short  course  in 
Christianity.  The  participants  come  and 
within  the  context  of  a  Christian  community 
(a  community  of  God's  love)  they  listen  to 
fifteen  short  talks  and  then  discuss  them  in  a 
smaller  group  of  people.  The  thrust  of  the 
material  is  a  review  of  Christianity. 

The  nice  thing  about  this  opportunity  is  the 
participant  can  get  away,  not  have  to  worry 
about  making  meals  or  arranging  their  own 
agenda.  They  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to 
(most  of  us  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives)  do 
nothing  but  make  some  sense  out  of  their 
Christian  lives.  Priestly  support  is  made 
available  for  worship,  teaching  and  counsel- 
ing and  the  whole  weekend  is  filled  with 
fellowship  and  fun. 

All  of  us  get  to  a  point  somewhere  in  our 
lives  where  the  God  in  us  whispers  gently  to 
us,  "to  get  things  straight  with  our  lives". 
Cursillo  is  a  really  healthy  way  to  begin  all 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  all  of  us  need, 
at  some  point,  to  clarify  our  faith  lives — to 
step  back  and  make  sure  we've  got  things 
straight.  Cursillo  is  a  good  place  to  do  that 
also. 

The  rub  in  Cursillo  is  that  it  is  not  a 
weekend.  The  truth  is  that  it  (the  weekend)  is 


only  an  opportunity  to  sort  things  out  and 
learn  a  way  of  being  disciplined  about  living  a 
Christian  life.  Anyone's  Cursillo  begins  in 
truth  the  day  after  he  comes  home  from  the 
weekend  for  while  the  weekend  lasts  but 
three  days,  the  Fourth  Day  is  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

Looking  for  something  more  organized 
about  your  spiritual  life,  looking  perhaps  for 
some  answers,  looking  for  a  chance  to  get 
things  a  bit  more  straight  where  God  is 
concerned,  then  fill  out  an  application  for 
Cursillo  and  get  started.  This  diocese  has 
three  weekends  a  year.  The  cost  is  $90  (your 
priest  can  help  with  scholarship  money). 
The  opportunity  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
time. 

The  Rev.  Russell  Johnson  is  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Edenton. 


Clergy  Register 

Deaths 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Bonner  of  Washington, 
died  March  20.  Services  were  held  at  St. 
Peter's,  Washington,  March  23.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bonner,  who  was  ordained  deacon  in  St. 
Peter's  in  1942,  celebrated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  that  occasion  in  October. 


THE  REV.  JO  ANN  BELL  at  her  ordination. 
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it  is  important  to  remember  that  Jesus  lived  a 
life  of  sacrifice  and  service,  a  life  focused  on 
the  weak  and  despised  of  society,  those  who 
were  enslaved  psychologically,  economically, 
and  spiritually.  He  was  their  advocate,  and  we 
are  called  to  enter  into  that  same  life  of 
sacrifice  and  service  for  those  who  are  still 
enslaved  in  th  world  today.  The  deacon's 
primary  function  is  to  be  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
revealing  to  God's  people  His  call  to  serve 
and  interpreting  to  the  church  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  world.  Thus,  while  it  is  true 
that  deacons  "do"  certain  things,  it  is  most 
important  to  remember  what  they  are  called 
to  "be". 

Call  quite  clear 

The  service  for  "ordination  of  a  deacon" 
makes  quite  clear  this  call.  The  bishop's 
charge  to  the  ordinand  (p.  543  BCP)  states  in 
part.  "...In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  are  to 
serve  all  people,  particularly  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  sick,  and  the  lonely. ..You  are  to 


interpret  the  needs,  concerns,  and  hopes  of 
the  world...  At  all  times,  your  life  and  teaching 
are  to  show  Christ's  people  that  in  serving  the 
helpless  they  are  serving  Christ  himself." 

The  Rev.  Jo  Ann  Bell  serves  as  deacon  at 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville. 


105th  EC W  meeting 
set  for  Fayetteville 

The  1 05th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Women  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  will  be  held  in  St.  John's,  Fayette- 
ville, Tuesday,  May  4.  The  EC  W  of  St.  John's 
will  be  host  at  a  coffee  hour  prior  to  the 
meeting,  from  9:30  to  10:30  in  the  Kyle 
House.  Following  the  meeting  in  the  church, 
luncheon  will  be  served  in  Hauser  Hall  and  in 
St.  John's  garden. 

Ginger  Paul,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  presi- 
dent of  National  EC  W,  will  be  guest  speaker. 


Episco-lution 

This  new  software  will  compose  hard-hitting  resolutions  for  your 

church  conventions  and  meetings.  Now,  save  dozens  of  hours  in  committee 

meetings  and  hearings 

.  Take  your  favorite  issue,  choose  a  few  other 

options,  and  bingo — a  clearly  worded  resolution,  ready  to  put  on  the  floor. 

A  new  feature  allows  you  to  choose  the  desired  controversy  level.  Choose 

"none"  to  get  mom-and-apple  pie  language  that 

no  one  will  oppose  or 
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One  hundred  years  of  nation's  hallowed  ground 


by  Ron  Abrams 


As  you  view  the  panorama  of  historic 
structures  of  our  nation's  capital  from  atop 
the  Washington  Monument,  you  realize  how 
rich  our  nation  is  with  regard  to  our  treasured 
freedoms.  From  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  Dome,  Washing- 
ton cries  out  to  all  who  will  listen,  that  we  are 
a  people  who  hope  and  believe  in  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Amongst  those  historic  structures  stands 
one  that  is  dedicated  not  to  humanity,  but  to 
God.  Atop  Mt.  St.  Albans  resides  the  Washing- 
ton National  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Though  the  Cathedral  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Washington  and  the  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  National 
Cathedral  has  always  been  inextricably 
linked  with  the  city  and  the  nation.  In  1993, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  all  of 
America,  will  celebrate  the  1 00th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Cathedral  Charter, 
giving  our  nation  holy  grounds  by  which  all 
God's  people  can  gather  in  common  prayer 
and  purpose. 

The  beginnings 

When  Pierre  L'Enfant  drew  up  his  plan  for 
the  city  of  Washington  in  1 79 1 ,  the  concept 
of  "a  great  church  for  national  purposes"  was 
envisioned.  In  1883,  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  signed  the  Cathedral's  Charter 
which  was  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  "to 
establish  and  maintain  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  cathedral  and  institution  of 
learning  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
education  and  charity." 

In  1907,  the  first  Bishop  of  Washington, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Yates  Satterlee,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  for  the  present  cathedral 
which  Bishop  Satterlee  demanded  must  be 
Gothic.  It  is  rumored  that  Bishop  Satterlee 
remarked,  "Gothic  is  God's  style."  At  that 
ceremony,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed, "God  speed  the  work  begun  this 
day."  The  National  Cathedral  was  begun 
with  one  purpose  in  mind,  that  is:  to  be  "a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people." 
Momentous  national  events  and  the  Cathedral 

The  American  Constitution  clearly  calls 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Yet, 
the  interconnection  between  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  that  of  the  cathedral  is  insep- 
arable. In  many  ways  the  National  Cathedral 
has  been  a  mirror  image  of  the  events  of  the 
nation  and  the  Episcopal  Church  over  the  last 
100  years. 


A  "People's  Service  of  Praise  and  Thanks- 
giving" was  held  at  the  cathedral  in  Novem- 
ber of  1 9 1 7  to  mark  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
In  1923,  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  addres- 
sing the  Episcopal  General  Convention  at  the 
Cathedral  declared  that  this  holy  ground  "has 
already  become  both  an  adornment  and  an 
inspiration  in  the  national  capital,"  as  it 
represents  religion,  "the  foundation  of  all 
progress,  all  government  and  all  civilization." 


1924  brought  the  first  state  funeral  of  an 
American  leader,  as  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  (he  is 
the  only  United  States  president  buried  in  the 
District  of  Columbia).  Through  the  years, 
many  other  State  funerals  and  memorial 
services  would  occur:  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
Harry  Truman,  Martin  Luther  King,  Earl 
Warren  and  in  1993,  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Martin  Luther  King's  last  sermon 

Integrated  into  the  life  of  the  National 
Church  have  been  special  services  reflecting 
the  issues  and  concerns  of  society  and  the 
world.  On  March  31,  1968,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  preached  his  last  sermon 
to  an  overflow  crowd.  In  his  sermon,  Dr.  King 
echoed  the  "foundations  on  which  the  Cathe- 
dral stood  as  a  House  of  Prayer  for  a  better 
world.  Dr.  King  stated,  "Yes,  we  do  live  in  a 
period  where  changes  are  taking  place  and 
there  is  still  the  voice  crying  through  the  vista 


by  Robert  L.  Ladehoff 

Recently,  I  heard  someone  talking  about 
tithing,  and  the  speaker  described  tithing  as 
an  adventure.  The  word  caught  my  attention. 
I  have  used  quite  a  number  of  words  and 
phrases  to  describe  my  experience  of  tithing, 
but  I  have  never  thought  of  it  as  an  adventure. 
But  it  fits.  Those  of  us  who  tithe  have  found  it 
an  adventure  indeed. 

There  is  a  risk  in  any  adventure,  and  we  all 
have  a  feeling  of  risk  when  somebody 
suggests  that  we  tithe.  We  worry  about  our 
other  obligations:  can  we  afford  such  a 
commitment? 

It  is  an  important  question.  People  who 
tithe  have  to  make  some  adjustments  in  their 
budgets.  They  find  themselves  sorting  out 
their  priorities.  What  are  we  willing  to  do 
without,  so  that  others  will  hear  the  good 
news  of  Christ? 

There  is  risk  in  tithing,  but  haven't  we  all 
learned  that  life  without  risk  isn't  much  of  a 
life? 

If  we  are  going  to  take  risks,  we  need  to 
prepare  for  them.  Athletes  go  into  training. 
Investors  study  the  stock  market.  Travellers 
pore  over  their  maps.  We  can  prepare  for  our 
adventure  of  tithing  by  coming  very  close  to 
God:  praying,  receiving  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  studying  God's  holy  Word. 


These  are  the  exercises  that  build  in  us  the 
discipline  to  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  Christ's 
Gospel.  Once  we  have  prepared  ourselves 
and  gotten  into  our  adventure,  we  begin  to 
experience  that  special  joy  that  comes  when 
we  go  beyond  what  we  thought  we  could  do: 
The  joy  of  accomplishing  a  noble  goal. 

The  experience  helps  prepare  us  for  the  joy 
that  comes  from  our  tithing.  We  realize  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  good  and  of  God. 
Virtually  every  tither  I  know  says  that  they 
find  such  joy  and  peace  and  fulfillment  in 
their  tithing  that  they  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Ladehoff,  former 
rector  of  St.  John 's,  Fayetteville,  is  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Oregon.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion from  The  Oregon  Episcopal  Church 

News. 


DEADLINE 

Deadline  for  material  submitted  to 
Crosscurrent  is  the  25th  of  the  month 
(five  week  lead  time).  Material  submit- 
ted should  be  typewritten,  double 
spaced  and  all  photos  identified  with 
name  and  return  address  on  the  back. 


of  time  saying,  'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new, 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  " 

During  inaugural  week  1973,  when  our 
nation  was  still  struggling  with  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  Haydn's  "Mass  in  Time  of  War" 
was  performed  at  the  Cathedral  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  In  1976, 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  President  Gerald 
Ford  attended  a  service  "for  reconciliation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Earth."  And  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  joined  Bishop  John  Walker 
and  other  religious  leaders  on  May  17,1 989, 
for  a  service  of  liberation  in  South  Africa. 

In  both  good  times  and  bad,  in  both  crisis 
and  compassion,  in  both  triumph  and  tragedy, 
the  National  Cathedral  has  been  the  holy 
ground  for  America's  people  to  gather  to 
express  to  God  and  each  other  what  their 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  citizens 
were  holding. 

The  future 

On  September  29,  1990,  the  final  stone 
(the  keystone)  of  the  National  Cathedral  was 
set  in  place  atop  the  St.  Paul  tower,  while 
thousands,  including  President  and  Mrs.  Bush 
and  Presiding  Bishop  Edmund  Browning, 
watched.  As  the  cathedral  was  getting  close 
to  the  setting  of  that  last  physical  stone, 
Bishop  John  Walker,  shortly  before  his  death, 
reaffirmed  the  vision  of  the  National  Cathe- 
dral for  generations  to  come.  He  stated,  "It 
wi  II  be  the  task  of  the  cathedral  and  the  whole 
church  not  only  to  address  concerns  from  the 


pulpit,  but  to  mount  a  major 
campaign  to  restore  to  our  society  a  sense  of 
that  value  that  derives  from  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord." 

As  the  National  Cathedral  looks  out  over 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  therefore  the  rest 
of  the  world,  one  cannot  help  but  notice  that  it 
is  like  a  guardian  angel  keeping  watch  over  a 
restless  child.  For  when  our  society  goes 
astray,  we  can  look  up  and  see  our  focus 
again  in  the  strength  of  that  mighty  Gothic 
cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Glory  of  God.  And 
for  those  willing  to  look  into  the  horizons  of 
our  nation's  capital  or  walk  the  hallowed 
grounds  of  Mount  St.  Albans,  they  can  feel 
the  presence  of  God  at  work,  creating  new 
from  old,  offering  love  and  hope  in  the  midst 
of  hate  and  despair. 

As  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
begins  its  next  phase  as  Christ's  witness  in  our 
nation's  capital,  let  the  words  of  Washington's 
first  bishop,  Henry  Yates  Satterlee,  ring  true 
1 00  years  from  now  as  they  rang  true  in  1 907 
and  as  they  ring  true  today.  "...I  want  those 
future  generations  to  realize,  as  strongly  as 
we  do  in  our  day,  that  the  work  is  blessed  and 
hallowed  and  carried  on  by  Christ  himself, 
while  we  have  the  privilege  of  being  co- 
laborers  with  Him  as  He  builds  it  up,  step  by 
step  and  stone  by  stone." 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Abrams  is  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Fayetteville. 


CrossCurrent  is  often  the  last  to  learn  of  church's  anniversaries,  retirements, 
resignations,  changes  and/or  deaths  of  the  clergy,  special  parish  events  or  programs  and  is 
rarely  supplied  with  material  for  the  stories.  If  you  want  something  in  CrossCurrent, 
please  send  it  in.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  will  be  published.  And,  given  enough  notice,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  CrossCurrent  will  cover  the  event 

Don't  imagine  that  CrossCurrent  is  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  diocese's  75 
churches  but,  somehow,  just  choosing  to  ignore  what's  happening.  To  the  contrary, 
CrossCurrent  is  here  to  serve  the  diocesan  family  by  helping  to  keep  its  members 
informed  about  each  other. 


New  feature's  a  doggone  good  idea! 


A  new  feature  for  CrossCurrent  is  being 
introduced  this  month.  Episcopups,  the  stars 
of  the  calendar  created  by  Dot  Dunford  and 
Jackie  Schmidt,  St.  Thomas,  Oriental  (see 
CrossCurrent,  January,  1 993,  page  D),  will  be 
regularly  seen  on  CC's  pages  from  now  on. 


Dot  and  Jackie  would  like  readers  to  know 
they  welcome  non-returnable  photos  of  dogs 
for  consideration  as  future  Episcopups. 
Submit  same  to  Dot  Dunford,  22  Teachs 
Cove,  Oriental,  N.C.  28571. 


Stye  mpi&topup& 


Without  risk  it  isn't  much  of  a  life  ' 


"Rigged  up  like  this  there  is  no  dog-gone  way  I  can  'fall  into  any  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of 

danger'!" 
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"GROUP  SKIS"  were  shared  at  the  recent  Youth  Commission  Retreat  at  Trinity  Center,  by  the 
Rev.  James  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  some  of  the  retreaters.  The  newly 
elected  Diocesan  Youth  Commission  gathered  to  initiate  plans  for  1993-1994  youth  ministry 
programs.  The  group  participated  in  a  Challenge  Course  experience  facilitated  by  the  Sound- 
to-Sea  Staff  of  Trinity  Center  and  it  proved  to  be  a  valuable  avenue  as  the  commission  began  its 
work  together  as  a  team. 

Project  75,  harvest  of  good 


by  Mary  Lee  B.  Simpson 

During  the  1992  Annual  Council  of  the 
Diocese  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  when  the 
nation  was  in  an  economic  recession  and  the 
diocese  had  to  cut  back  $  1 00,000  in  operating 
funds,  the  diocese  gave  each  of  its  55 
congregations  $75  seed  money.  "Go  scatter 
your  seeds,"  they  were  told  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower. 

At  recent  convocational  meetings  through- 
out the  diocese,  congregations  reported  on 
what  they  did  with  the  $75.  Some  wonderful 
stories  of  the  planting  and  the  harvest  were 
told,  not  only  of  ministries  and  programs  but 
also  of  inspiration,  exuberance,  cooperation 
and  love.  Congregations  watered  and  nur- 
tured their  seeds  in  increments  of  75  to  grow 
a  variety  of  colorful  bouquets  of  ministries 
and  gifts  in  their  communities  and  around  the 
globe.  A  sampling  of  their  stories  follows: 

Parishioners  at  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Galax,  true  literalists,  used  the  $75  to 
buy  flower  seeds.  They  planted  them  at  their 
Hostel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  temporary 
home  for  transients.  The  blooms  have  har- 
vested an  acceptance  of  this  mission  after  a 
long-standing  uneasiness  and  anxiety  by 
residents  who  object  to  the  hostel  being  in 
their  neighborhood. 

Increments  of  75 

At  Christ  Church,  Pearisburg,  members 
grew  the  $75  by  contributing  increments  of 
75.  Then  they  built  a  ramp  for  their  neighbors, 
an  80-year-old  wheelchair  bound  woman 
and  her  husband.  Now  she's  no  longer 
confined  to  her  home. 

Grace  Church,  Radford,  decided  to  give 
the  money  to  collegians  at  neighboring 
Radford  University.  They  used  it  on  postage 
to  start  building  the  group  back  up.  Now 
more  than  30  people  are  attending  some 
meetings. 

Parishioners  at  St.  Thomas,  Abingdon, 
have  started  a  talent  bank  with  the  $75  seed 
fund  that  continues  to  grow.  Putting  their 
talents  to  work,  they  borrow  the  money  to  do 
their  favorite  thing,  whether  it's  caning  chairs, 
designing  notepaper  or  baking  goods.  Their 
items  are  sold  and  the  money  in  turn  helps 
with  emergency  services  in  Washington 
County  and  an  area  food  bank. 

Folks  at  St.  Thomas,  Bedford  County,  like 
to  eat  chili  and  watermelon.  So  with  the  $75 
they  had  a  chili-making  contest  and  sold 
watermelon.  The  $234  they  raised  went  to 
feed  the  poor  in  the  county  and  city  of 
Bedford. 

Between  jobs 
Being  unemployed  is  scary  and  lonesome. 
With  $75  and  matching  funds,  parishioners  at 


Grace  Memorial,  Lynchburg,  have  started 
"Between  Jobs",  a  support  group  for  the 
unemployed. 

Members  of  Trinity,  Buchanan,  beautified 
their  historic  church's  grounds,  especially  the 
railroad  bank  in  the  rear.  The  flowers  were 
used  on  the  altar  and  then  were  taken  to  the 
sick,  homebound  and  to  residents  of  an  adult 
home  which  the  parish  assists  as  a  mission 
project. 

St.  Mark's,  Fincastle,  applied  its  money  to 
the  town's  ecumenical  20-year-old  vacation 
bible  school.  Episcopalians,  United  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians  and  Baptists  all  join  in  the 
summer  event.  "An  investment  in  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  children  of  our  town,"  it  was 
called. 

St.  John's,  Glasgow,  wanted  their  harvest  to 
be  three-fold:  outreach  to  the  world,  their 
community  and  strangers.  The  first  $25 
bought  individual  Lenten  calendars;  from 
their  use,  $106.63  was  contributed  to  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief. 
The  second  $25,  to  their  community,  went  to 
help  landscape  Glasgow's  Centennial  Park 
adjacent  to  St.  John's.  When  the  vicar  hosted 
a  meeting  of  the  convocation,  no  one  could 
find  the  church  sign.  So  with  the  remaining 
$25,  the  congregation  ordered  a  new  one. 
"The  last  sign  went  with  (Hurricane)  Camille 
in  1972,"  said  the  vicar. 

Furnished  a  room 

For  months,  people  of  St.  Barnabas,  Lynch- 
burg, couldn't  decide  what  to  do  with  their 
seed  money.  Meanwhile,  though,  they  were 
matching  the  money  in  units  of  75.  When  the 
New  Land  Samaritan  Inns,  Inc.  opened  a 
center  for  homeless  and  jobless  men,  money 
was  designated  to  furnish  one  room  at  a  cost 
of  $750.  The  congregation  also  is  considering 
preparing  and  serving  an  evening  meal  once  a 
month  for  the  residents. 

St.  James,  Roanoke,  used  their  money  to 
buy  glass  Jimmy  Jars  which  were  fitted  with 
labels  designed  by  a  member  and  turned  into 
coin  banks.  Sixty  households  participated  in 
the  project  which  included  a  monthly  cere- 
monial dropping  of  the  donations  into  a  large 
container  at  church.  During  May  through 
October  1992,  $1,234.75  was  collected. 

The  project  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  to  go  to  the  Wayfarers  Fund  of 
lunches  for  needy  transients,  to  buying  a  van 
to  transport  emotionally  disabled  persons  to 
church  socials  and  to  buy  a  animal  for  the 
Heifer  Project  which  gives  livestock  to 
farmers  in  poor  countries. 

Mary  Lee  B.  Simpson  is  editor  of  The 
Southwestern  Episcopalian,  publication  of 
the  Diocese  of  Southwestern  Virginia. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 


AH...FELLOWSHIP  BESIDE  THE  FIREPLACE...after  a  day  of  examining  goals  and  dreams 
for  Youth  Ministry  in  East  Carolina.  The  Youth  Commission  will  design  and  implement  youth 
events  for  the  coming  year.  From  left  to  right,  Jean  Murphy,  Bayly  Cesky,  Eric  Layton,  Blades 
McKnight,  Emily  Parish  and  Megan  Boyle.  photos — Carol  Taylor 

FORTHCOMING  YOUTH  EVENTS 


A  delegation  of  youth  will  attend  the 
National  Youth  Event  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  July  27- August  1 . 
Our  youth  delegation  will  join  the  youth  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  travel  by 
bus  to  Massachusetts. 

A  work  camp  experience  is  available  for 
junior  high  youth  called  "Encuernta" 


(Encounter).  This  youth  ministry  migrant 
camp  will  be  held  at  Newton  Grove.  A  small 
group  of  diocesan  youth  will  work  at  the 
migrant  center  for  three  days.  The  camps  are 
offered  August  8-10  and  August  15-17. 
Susan  Kear  of  Trinity,  Lumberton,  is  coor- 
dinating this  camp. 

C.T. 


'Sunday  Evenings  in  May'  at  St.  Thomas 


"Sunday  Evenings  in  May"  is  the  name  of 
the  concert  series  at  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie.  A 
fundraiser  for  St.  Thomas'  new  parish  house, 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  tickets  but  an 
offering  will  be  taken. 

On  May  2,  Schola  Contorum,  directed  by 
Sam  Burke,  will  sing;  May  9,  a  clarinet  and 
piano  concert  by  James  Rogers,  PhD,  clari- 


netist, and  Catherine  Charles,  St.  Thomas' 
organist;  May  16,  Sam  Burke,  organist,  and 
Jim  Sims,  guitarist,  will  share  the  program; 
May  30,  the  Potecasi  Philharmonis  Brass 
Ensemble  will  perform. 

All  concerts  begin  at  6  p.m.,  and  refresh- 
ments in  the  parish  hall  will  follow. 


XXXXWLTHZ 


The  Rev.  Norman  Shadley  I 
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Emmanuel  Church  con't  from  page  A 


ON  SUNDAYS  this  undisturbed,  tidy  Sunday  School  room  at  Emmanuel  (seen  here  on  a 
weekday)  is  alive  with  the  hum  of  a  beehive  of  creative,  enthusiastic  children  with  songs  to  sing, 
stories  to  tell  and  projects  to  complete. 

Prophetic  voices  not  among  'Cultural  Elite9 


by  Robert  Giannini 


Newsweek,  challenged  by  Mr.  Quayle,  listed 
100  Americans  who  make  up  the  Cultural 
Elite.  Is  the  world  of  religion  represented  in 
this  august  body?  Hardly.  The  magazine 
editors  listed  only  two  people  who  could 
remotely  be  considered  part  of  the  religious 
establishment.  They  are  Bill  Moyers,  des- 
cribed as  "public  television's  earnest,  elegant 
and  eclectic  man  of  words  and  thought,"  and 
Pat  Robertson,  "apocalyptic  voice  of  the 
religious  right,  but  covers  his  bets.  Political 
Pat  is  chancellor  of  his  own  university  and 
multimillionaire..." 

That  is  it.  This  two  percent  of  the  total 
represents  all  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  Yes, 
we  have  lost  numbers;  we  have  lost  prestige. 
But  are  we  that  inept?  Here  are  some  very 
important  folks  who  may  even  be  written  up 
in  history  books  a  century  hence,  whom 
Newsweek  doesn't  appear  to  know  or  value. 

Martin  Marty:  professor,  author,  historian. 
He  never  misses  classes  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  yet  writes  an  engaging  newsletter,  a 
splendid  weekly  column,  numerous  articles 
and  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a  four- 
volume  history  of  American  Christianity  in 
the  20th  century. 


Robert  Bellah:  sociologist  of  religion  who, 
in  the  early  1960s,  provided  in  an  article  on 
"Civil  Religion  in  America"  a  profound 
paradigm  for  the  study  of  American  religion. 
His  Habits  of  the  Heart  and  The  Good  Society 
are  two  of  the  most  influential  books  in  the 
study  of  American  culture. 

William  Willimon:  Methodist  minister, 
chaplain  at  Duke,  author  and  polemicist.  His 
is  the  most  effective  voice  calling  the  church 
away  from  its  flirtation  with  the  world  and 
into  a  recognition  of  the  radical  and  unique 
life  that  Christians  are  called  upon  to  witness 
and  live. 

Andrew  Greeley:  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
sociologist,  and  statistician.  His  technical 
studies  of  religious  demographics  have  helped 
to  undergird  just  about  any  study  of  the 
impact  of  religion  on  American  life.  And  then 
he  started  writing  novels! 

And  there  are  others,  but  these  four  will  do 
for  starters.  These  folks  are  important  and 
may  have  a  lot  more  impact  on  American 
thought  and  life  than  many  of  the  folks  listed 
as  Newsweek 's  1 00  culturally  elite  celebrities. 

Robert  Giannini,  Ph.  D. ,  is  dean  and  rector 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology  of  the  University  of  the  South. 


THE  GLORIOUS  EASTER  altar  frontal  at  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  was  made  by  Betty 
Grayson,  wife  of  the  assistant  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Grayson,  and  members  of  her  Cursillo 
reunion  group.  The  frontal  was  made  for  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  their  son,  Christopher, 
who  was  baptized  during  the  Easter  Vigil  of  1985  and  has  been  the  altar  frontal  every  Easter 
since.  photos — Ede  Baldridge 


AT  THE  PARISH  HOUSE  door,  Jim  Taylor,  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  checks  the 
Episcopal  flag.  An  enormous,  old  fashioned,  heavily  carved  wooden  organ  was  given  to  the 
church  last  year  and  is  one  of  the  treasures  housed  in  the  parish  house. 

photos — Ede  Baldridge 


Diocesan  Calendar 

April 

1  Congregation  and  Development,  1 1  a.m.,  St.  Francis,  Salter  Path 

3  Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

6  Blessing,  Chrism  and  Renewal  of  ordination  vows,  1 1  a.m.,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 

13  Companion  diocesan  meeting,  2:30  p.m.,  Diocesan  House 

15  Youth  Task  Force,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

17  Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  Happening  Reunion 

18  Trinity  Deanery  meeting,  3  p.m. 

22  Missionary  Outreach  meeting,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

23-25  Junior  DYE,  Trinity  Center 

24  Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery,  10  a.m.,  Good  Shepherd  House,  Wilmington 

25  ECC,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 
27-28  ECW,  Rocky  Mount 

29  Committee  on  Racism,  1 0  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  Pamlico  Deanery,  7  p.m.,  St. 

Peter's,  Washington 

30-5/1  Needs  and  Goals  meeting,  Trinity  Center 

May 

1  Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  ECC,  10:30  a.m.,  St.  Paul's, 

Edenton 

3  Commission  on  Aging,  10:30  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

6  Clergy  conference,  noon.  Trinity  Center 

8  Youth  Commission,  1 0  a.m.,  Diocesan  House;  Ordination  of  Carolyn  Craig,  1 1 

a.m.,  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville;  Albemarle  Deanery  meeting,  3  p.m.,  Ahoskie 
13         Congregations  and  Development,  10  a.m.,  St.  Cyprian's,  New  Bern 
20         Committee  on  Diaconate,  1:30,  Diocesan  House 
22         Diaconate  School,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 
25         Board  of  Trinity,  10  a.m.,  Trinity  Center 
27         Commission  on  Ministry,  10  a.m.,  Diocesan  House 

June 

18         Executive  Council,  9:30  a.m..  Diocesan  House 


Sponsored  by  the 
Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Mississippi, 
The  Rev.  Joe  G.  Burnett, 
Worship  Chair 

For  details  write: 
Leslie  Casaday, 
Conference  Director, 
Box  12443, 
Jackson,  MS  39236 


FACULTY: 

Dr.  Owen  Burdick  New  York,  NY 
BenHutto  Charlotte,  NC 

The  Reverend  Michael  Merriman 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Jeffrey  Rickard  Red  lands,  CA 
K.  Lee  Scott  Birmingham,  AL 

The  Mississippi 
Conference 
on  Church 
Music  & 
Liturgy 


Organum. 


August  3  -  August  8 

All  Saints'  School 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
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Trinity  Church.  Lumberton 

Reaching  out,  reaching  in  with  love  and  support 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 


Sitting  on  a  quiet  street,  in  between  historic 
homes,  is  Trinity  Church  in  Lumberton. 
Chestnut  Street  is  a  friendly  neighborhood 
with  tree-lined  sidewalks.  It  typifies  the 
traditional  family  values  that  are  important  to 
the  residents  of  Lumberton  and  especially  to 
this  small  Episcopal  church. 

The  earliest  memory  of  the  church,  is  that 
Mr.  Beckwith  came  to  Lumberton  in  the  early 

OO's  from  Wilmington  to  start  an  Episcopal 
..urish.  By  1 937,  five  families  had  established 
I  mission  church  in  a  white  clapboard  house 
ie  site  of  the  present  church  building. 
There  was  also  a  separate  parish  house.  In  the 
»early  1960s,  the  old  house  was  demolished 
and  the  new  church  was  erected.  On 
December  29,  1963,  Bishop  Thomas  H. 
Wright  consecrated  the  new  church.  A 
beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  the  narthex 
of  the  church  was  removed  from  the  old 
church  and  installed  in  the  new  church 
building.  The  parish  house  was  demolished 
later  on,  and  an  addition  of  a  Great  Room  and 
church  offices  were  added  in  1977.  The 
facilities  of  Trinity  Church  continue  to  grow 
with  the  recent  addition  of  a  columbarium. 
New  rector 

Today,  Trinity  Church  has  a  diverse  congre- 
gation and  a  new  rector.  Orginally  from 
South  Dakota,  this  clergyman  with  the  Dutch 
name,  the  Rev.  Gary  M.  Noteboom,  came  to 


Trinity  Church  in  August,  1992.  He  came  to 
them  after  spending  five  years  as  Canon  for 
Service  Ministry  in  the  diocesan  staff  office  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noteboom  was  involved  in  numerous  pro- 
grams, including  developing  outreach 
ministry  programs  and  literacy  programs  in 
the  communities  of  Tennessee.  Outside  of  his 
community  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
developing  a  companion-diocese  relationship 
between  the  Western  Tennessee  diocese  and 
the  Diocese  of  Barbados,  spending  time  in 
Barbados.  Gary  Noteboom  has  also  worked 
in  Alaska  with  the  Athabascan  Indians  and 
with  the  Eskimo  community  in  the  Artie 
Circle. 

Outreach  is  an  important  part  of  his 
ministry  and  he  says  his  goal  is  to  "Find  or 
discover  how  we  can  best  serve  Christ  in  this 
community."  But,  he  adds  with  caution,  "It 
takes  time  to  find  this  out." 

Rich  in  diversity 

Rich  in  diversity,  Lumberton  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  a  community  made  almost  equally  of 
whites,  blacks,  and  Lumbee  Indians.  A 
population  of  over  18,000,  Lumberton  also 
boasts  residents  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  less  than  half  of  Trinity's 
congregation  of  ninety  pledging  family  units 
grew  up  in  Lumberton. 

Trinity  Church  has  been  involved  in  several 
outreach  programs  throughout  the  years.  The 
addition  of  their  spacious  Great  Room  allows 


them  to  open  their  doors  to  community 
groups  and  activities  such  as  civic  club 
meetings,  Weight  Watchers,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Garden  Club.  In 
addition,  the  facility  is  used  for  music  lessons 
and  most  recently  a  job  training  workshop  for 
the  unemployed  of  the  community. 

One  important  part  of  their  commitment  to 
helping  the  community  is  through  their  parish 
thrift  shop.  The  Repeat  Performance  Thrift 
Shop.  The  shop  started  as  a  way  to  support  a 
soup  kitchen  ministry  begun  at  Trinity 
Church.  Since  then,  the  soup  kitchen  ministry 
has  been  incorporated  ecumenically  in  other 
churches,  but  the  thrift  shop  still  contributes 
to  it.  In  business  for  over  eleven  years,  The 
Repeat  Performance  Thrift  Shop  has  about 
thirty-five  volunteers,  some  from  Trinity 
Church,  others  from  the  community.  Every- 
thing the  shop  makes  goes  back  into  the 
community  to  such  worthy  causes  as  the 
Southeastern  Domestic  Violence  Center,  the 
Rape  Crisis  Center,  the  Southeastern  Indian 
Center,  and  the  Rescue  Units  of  Lumberton. 
The  merchandise  comes  from  members  of 
the  community  on  a  consignment,  donation 
with  tax  credit,  or  donated  basis. 

Full  plate  of  spiritual  fare 

In  addition  to  its  community  outreach, 
Trinity  Church  offers  its  parishioners  a  full 
plate  of  spiritual  fare.  It  provides  two  services 
on  Sunday  as  well  as  mid-week  Holy 
Eucharist.  Its  Lenten  program  hosted  fifty 


THE  REV.  GARY  M.  NOTEBOOM 


In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Trinity  Church  is  serving  the  spiritual 
and  fellowship  needs  of  its  parishioners  as 
well  as  reaching  into  its  community  family 
with  loving  support. 

Lisa  S.  Nance,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a 
member  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville. 

con't  on  page  H 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  LUMBERTON 


THE  COLUMBARIUM  is  a  recent  addition  to  Trinity  Church's  garden. 

photos — Lisa  S.  Nance 
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The  Bishop 's  Letter 


My  dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

This  is  Ede  Baldridge's  last  issue  as  editor 
of  CrossCurrent.  Alicia  Alford  will  be  editing 
the  paper  beginning  in  the  fall.  This  will  free 
Ede  to  do  some  writing  for  CrossCurrent,  and 
take  on  some  other  projects.  I've  read  some  of 
the  things  Ede  has  written.  They  remind  you 
very  much  of  her;  they  are  quick,  witty, 
insightful  and  intelligent. 

When  I  think  of  Ede,  one  word  comes  to 
mind.  The  word  is  generous.  She  is  an 
extremely  giving  person.  She  gives  freely  of 


her  time  and  energy  and  love.  CrossCurrent 
reflects  the  generosity  of  Ede.  Ede  reflects  the 
generosity  of  God. 

I  thank  you,  Ede,  both  for  myself  and  this 
diocese,  for  the  excellent  job  you  have  done 
with  CrossCurrent  for  the  past  five  years.  I 
look  forward  to  our  continued  life  together. 
May  God's  Holy  Name  be  praised! 

Faithfully, 
B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina 


Oils  of  chrism  and  unction 

by  Ed  Dunlap 


The  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week  Bishop  Sanders 
invited  all  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  St. 
Mary's  in  Kinston  for  a  service  to  renew 
ordination  vows  and  the  blessing  of  oils  to  be 
used  for  chrism  and  unction.  The  use  of  oils  in 
the  liturgical  life  of  the  church  is  very,  very 
old.  From  Old  Testament  times  the  use  of  oil 
was  used  to  anoint  kings  and  priests.  The 
word  messiah  means  oiled  one.  And  so,  on 
Holy  Tuesday,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  met 
in  Kinston  to  renew  ordination  vows  and 
receive  the  oils  of  chrism  and  unction  blessed 
by  him  to  take  back  and  be  used  in  our 
respective  churches. 

Baptisms  are  always  special  occasions  for 
families  and  for  parish  families.  How  we  do 
love  to  see  babies  welcomed  into  the  midst  of 
the  family  of  God,  the  church.  The  cuteness  of 
the  infant  sometimes  keeps  us  from  under- 
standing what  we  are  really  doing  in  baptism. 
The  reality  is  we  are  burying  the  child  in 
Christ's  death  in  order  that  he  or  she  can  be 
raised  to  the  new  life  of  grace. 

What  does  the  new  life  of  grace  mean?  It 
means  taking  part  in  the  royal  priesthood  of 
the  church.  Hence  the  use  of  the  oil  of  chrism. 
Our  forefathers  used  oil  to  anoint  kings  and 
priests,  so  we,  too,  use  oil  to  make  the  newly 
baptized  a  member  of  the  royal  priesthood 
promised  in  Exodus  1 9:6  and  I  Peter  2:9.  The 
use  of  the  oil  of  chrism  at  baptism  is  a  sign  of 
the  ministry  we  all  share  as  Christians.  By 
water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  made 
members  of  the  family  of  God  by  adoption 
and  grace.  By  the  oil  of  chrism  we  share  in 
Christ's  royal  priesthood  on  behalf  of  the 
world  we  are  called  to  serve. 

The  use  of  oil  in  ministering  to  the  sick  is 


BISHOP  B.  SIDNEY  SANDERS 

also  an  ancient  practice.  In  Isaiah  1:6,  the 
prophet  says  the  health  of  Israel  is  like  a  body 
plagued  with  disease  that  has  not  been 
soothed  by  oil.  In  the  New  Testament,  oil  is 
mentioned  in  Mark  6:13  and  James  5:14  for 
use  in  ministering  to  the  sick.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  Jesus  tells  that  upon 
finding  the  wounded  man,  the  Good 
Samaritan  poured  oil  into  his  wound  and 
bound  them  up. 

Oil  is  very  soothing;  it  is  sold  to  women  all 
over  the  world,  put  in  their  baths,  or  on  their 
skin.  And,  so,  the  bishop  blesses  the  oil  of 
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unction  for  use  in  our  churches.  Here  at  St. 
Francis,  every  Wednesday  evening,  we  have 
mid-week  Eucharist  with  laying  on  of  hands 
and  anointing  with  the  oil  of  unction.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  the  church  smells  of  oil 
and  wine,  a  rich  smell  full  of  comfort  and 
healing.  The  oil  signifies  to  us  God's  desire 
for  us  to  be  healed  or  be  made  whole. 

There  is  a  difference  between  curing  and 
healing.  I  may  be  cured  of  a  disease  but  not  be 
healed,  made  whole.  My  cure  may  or  may  not 
facilitate  a  proper  relationship  with  God,  my 
neighbor  or  myself.  If  I  am  healed  then  those 
relationships  are  established  and  I  am  whole. 
At  peace  with  my  God,  my  neighbor  and 


myself.  The  oil  of  unction  is  an  ever-present 
reminder  that  we  are  in  need  of  healing. 

On  Holy  Tuesday  the  oils  were  blessed  and 
distributed  for  us  to  take  back  and  use  in  our 
parishes.  The  oils  are  given  to  us  by  God  and 
blessed  by  our  bishop  in  order  to  help  us  be 
more  aware  of  the  royal  priesthood  we  are  all 
called  to.  And  to  remind  us  that  we  are  all  in 
need  of  healing,  and  to  work  as  the  healers  in 
this  broken  world  we  live  in.  In  other  words, 
the  oils  are  given  in  order  that  we  can  carry  on 
the  ministry  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  G.  Edward  Dunlap  is  rector  of  \ 
St.  Francis,  Goldsboro. 


Groundbreaking  for  new  church  in  Hope  Mills 


Groundbreaking  services  for  Christ 
Church,  Hope  Mills,  were  held  Sunday,  May 
2,  with  Bishop  B.  Sidney  Sanders  presiding. 
The  parish  is  over  1 50  years  old  and  the  new 
facility  will  be  the  fourth  meeting  space  in  the 
church's  history.  The  present  church  on  Main 
Street  is  for  sale. 


The  new  structure  on  five-acre  property  on 
Rockfish  Road  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
autumn  with  consecration  of  the  church  in  the 
Christmas  season.  The  facility  will  include  a 
sanctuary,  offices,  parish  hall  and  education 
wing,  more  than  tripling  its  present  square 
footage. 


THE  FIRST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  consecrated  for  black  people  in  North  Carolina,  St. 
Mark's,  Wilmington,  celebrated  its  1 24th  anniversary  recently  with  a  street  fair.  The  street  was 
closed  to  through  traffic  and  while  members  of  the  Wilmington  Girls  and  Boys  Drum  corps 
went  through  their  double-time  routines,  delighted  onlookers  kept  the  hot  dog  and  lemonade 
stands  and  baked  goods  table  busy. 


IN  THE  PARISH  HOUSE  at  St.  Mark's,  judging  entries  for  the  poster  competition  was  a 
difficult  job.  The  theme  of  the  competition  was  "Who  is  My  Neighbor?"  Seen  studying  the 
posters  are  (left  to  right)  Donzella  Johnson,  Vernelle  Best,  chairwoman  of  the  1 24th  anniversary 
celebration,  Caronell  Chestnut  and  Ida  Randolph.  First  place  poster  winners  included  Jakela 
Anderson  (k-5),  Genowell  McKoy  (6-8),  Crystal  Best  (9-1 1)  and  Kimberly  Kane  (adult). 

photos — Ede  D.  Baldridge 
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San  Mateo  -  A  new  ministry  is  born 


by  Alicia  Alford 


In  a  soft  spoken,  melodic  voice,  the  Rev. 
Tony  Munoz,  shares  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  "gracias".  He  explains  "Gracias",  means 
much  more  than  just  "thank  you.  "Actually,  the 
root  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  root  for 
grace.  When  God  gives  us  grace,  we  respond 
with  thanksgiving  or  "gracias".  So  when  a 
person  says  '  'than k  you ' '  in  Spanish  he  is  doing 
much  more  than  expressing  gratitude,  he  is 
extending  to  you  the  grace  of  God.  "And  so  I 
say  to  you,  gracias. " 

The  Rev.  Tony  Munoz  and  his  family  are  a 
new  addition  to  our  diocesan  community. 
When  you  meet  them,  you  will  be  struck,  first, 
by  their  youth  and  infectious  smiles  and,  then 
by  their  faith.  Despite  speaking  only  broken 
English,  they  seem  undaunted  by  their  new 
surroundings.  They  are  determined,  caring 
and  gracious  people. 

Rev.  Munoz  and  his  family  are  joining  us 
here  in  North  Carolina  as  part  of  the  Iglesia 
Episcopal  de  San  Mateo,  Ministerio  Hispano. 
The  Hispanic  ministry  of  San  Mateo  is  the 
brainchild  of  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  DownEast  Cluster  of  St. 
Matthew  -  Yeatsville,  St.  Thomas  -  Bath,  and 
St.  James  -  Belhaven.  The  story  of  this 
ministry  from  its  inception  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Munoz  family  is  one  of  vision,  foresight 
and  determination.  It  is  the  story  of  how 
Christ's  grace  and  compassion  can  bring  new 
life  to  our  churches  and  communities. 

During  the  months  from  April  to  October 
the  population  of  Pamlico,  Hyde  and  Beaufort 
counties  burgeons  with  the  arrival  of  approx- 
imately 800  to  1,000  Hispanic  seafood 
processors  and  1 ,500  to  2,000  farmworkers. 
The  four  members  of  St.  Mathew's  congrega- 
tion recognized  these  workers'  need  for 
spiritual,  educational  and  cultural  support 
while  they  are  isolated  from  their  families  in 
this  foreign  land.  With  this  vision  and  the 
support  of  the  DownEast  Cluster  a  new 
ministry  was  born. 

Thanks  to  the  endorsement  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  and  to  funding  primarily 
from  the  National  Church,  the  foundation  for 
the  ministry  had  been  laid  as  early  as  January 
1993.  The  arrival  of  Rev.  Munoz  and  his 
family  in  March  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
real  building  process.  But  for  Tony  Munoz 
the  journey  to  San  Mateo  began  years  ago. 

Though  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  Tony  was  six  his  family  moved 
to  the  city  and  lived  three  blocks  from  an 
Episcopal  Church.  As  Tony  will  say  -  he  has 
been  an  Episcopalian  ever  since.  As  a  teen- 
ager Tony  was  told  by  his  priest,  Father 
Fillipo,  that  he  would  be  a  soldier  of  Christ, 
but  at  the  time  Tony  wanted  to  be  a  different 
kind  of  soldier.  Like  many  boys  his  age,  he 
wanted  to  join  the  army. 

By  1980  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
choose  a  career,  Tony  realized  the  importance 
of  a  degree.  He  decided  to  attend  the 
University  Autonoma  of  Baja  and  study 
veterinary  science.  It  was  while  he  was 


THE  MUNOZ  FAMILY  is  welcomed  by  Bishop 
back  row)  Dulce  Munoz,  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton, 
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Sanders  at  the  Diocesan  House.  (Left  to  right 
Bishop  Sanders,  the  Rev.  Tony  Munoz;(front 
photo — Alicia  Alford 


studying  to  be  a  veterinarian  that  Tony  met 
his  wife  Dulce,  whom  he  later  married  during 
a  Cursillo  weekend.*  With  Dulce's  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  Father  Fillipo  (whom 
Tony  now  calls  a  prophet)  Tony  decided  to 
leave  his  veterinary  studies  and  enter 
seminary  at  Centro  de  Estudios  Teologicos, 
San  Andres,  in  Zapopan,  Jalisco. 

When  Tony  arrived  at  his  first  parish  in 
Hermosillo,  the  church  had  no  windows,  roof, 
floor  or  alter.  "We  worked  very  hard  to 
construct  a  building,"  Tony  says.  "It  was  a 
beautiful  experience."  The  completed  Santa 
Maria  Virgen  grew  to  a  congregation  of  over 
150  people  in  just  two  years. 

Tony's  decision  to  come  to  North  Carolina 
was  quick  and  decisive.  In  January  1 993,  the 
Bishop  of  West  Mexico  told  him  of  the 
opening  in  Yeatesville.  Tony's  first  question 
was,  "Where  is  North  Carolina?"  Once  that 
was  established,  his  wife  and  children  pledged 
their  support.  Tony  spoke  to  Gary  Fulton 
over  the  phone  about  the  ministry  at  San 
Mateo.  As  Tony  said,  "Gary  didn't  promise 
big  things  about  the  job.  He  just  said  your 
Episcopal  family  here  is  praying  that  you 
accept."  So  Tony,  his  wife  Dulce,  and  their 
two  children  Karen,  age  nine,  and  Antonio, 
age  six,  decided  to  move  from  the  Mexican 
desert  to  the  North  Carolina  coast  -  from  a 
region  of  cowboys  and  ranging  to  an  area  of 
fishermen  and  farming.  When  asked  about 
this  decision,  Tony  states,  "it  is  important  to 
grow-up  in  faith.. .in  Christ..to  know  other 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  and  to  know 
other  areas." 

As  the  son  of  a  farmworker  who  managed 
to  provide  a  college  education  for  all  six  of  his 
children,  Tony  understands  the  needs  of 
Hispanic  workers.  He  knows  the  workers 


Link  between  dependency,  spirituality  examined 


Chemical  dependency  is  way  too  common 
in  our  culture.  But  is  there  something  more  to 
it  than  a  physical  dependency?  Could  it  be 
that  chemical  dependency  is  an  illness  that  is 
spiritual  and  emotional. ..as  well  as  physical? 

From  June  27-July  2,  Kanuga  will  hold  a 
conference  on  "Twelve  Step  Program  and 
Spirituality." 

The  goal  of  this  meeting  is  to  help  clergy 
and  laity  incorporate  the  opportunity  offered 
by  twelve-step  spirituality  to  transform  lives. 
It  offers  household  members  of  faith  who  are 
not  chemically  addicted  to  join  those  who  are 
recovering  from  addictions  to  celebrate 
together  new  options  for  personal  respon- 
sibility and  personal  growth  within  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

Keynote  speaker  is  the  Rev.  Vernon  L. 
Suter,  NC  AC  II,  Cathedral  City,  California,  a 
priest  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  holds  a 
certificate  in  Reality  Therapy  and  Control 


Theory  Psychology,  and  is  a  certified  coun- 
selor for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
other  drug  dependencies. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  original  team  that 
started  the  Betty  Ford  Center  alcohol  and 
drug  rehabilitation  program,  participating  in 
total  program  development. 

Coordinating  the  conference  is  Jamie  Dent, 
executive  director  of  the  Health  Care  Trust  of 
Laurens  County,  Inc.,  South  Carolina.  Dent  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Episcopal 
Coalition/Alcohol  and  Drugs,  and  Upper 
South  Carolina  Diocesan  Committee  on 
Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs. 

The  chaplain  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ronald 
Hennies  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Dakota.  He 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Career  Learning  Center 
in  Rapid  City,  where  he  is  a  program 
coordinator  for  the  Older  Worker. 

For  further  information,  call  Kanuga 
Conference  Center,  (704)  692-9 136. 


who  are  far  from  home  need  spiritual  support 
and  nurturing.  He  likens  this  ministry  to  a 
shepherd  gathering  his  flock.  He  plans  to 
travel  throughout  the  area  meeting  Hispanic 
workers,  carrying  the  Eucharist  to  them  and 
welcoming  them  to  San  Mateo.  When  the 
church  at  San  Mateo  becomes  too  small,  he 
plans  to  hold  services  in  the  parish  hall.  Tony 
would  like  to  see  a  ministry  of  music  for  the 
Hispanic  workers.  "Latinos,"  he  explains, 
"are  moved  from  the  heart,  from  their 
emotions."  A  ministry  of  music  is  something 
which  could  travel  with  the  workers  as  they 
travel.  In  addition  to  establishing  a  year- 
round  Hispanic  ministry,  Tony  and  Gary 
Fulton,  would  like  to  work  with  other 
churches  in  Beaufort,  Hyde,  and  Pamlico 


Letter  from  the  editor 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  CrossCurrent.  The 
forthcoming  (September)  diocesan  publica- 
tion will  have  a  new  name,  a  new  format,  a 
new  editor,  Alicia  R.  Alford. 

During  the  five  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  joy  to  serve  as  CrossCurrent 's 
editor  exciting,  progressive  and  inspiring 
changes  have  come  to  pass  in  the  diocese. 
Among  said  changes,  new  churches,  mission 
churches,  ministries,  parish  houses,  steeples, 
organs,  gift  shops,  and  soup  kitchens.  There 
have  been  groundbreakings,  important 
anniversaries,  and  well-deserved  honors 
awarded  in  these  five  years. 

The  Farmworkers'  Children's  Daycare 
Center  was  launched,  as  were  Adventurers  at 
Camp  Trinity,  Good  Shepherd  House,  the 
Episcopal  Counseling  Center,  Schola  Can- 
torum  and  Shepherd's  Staff. 

A  war  started  and  ended.  And  we  held  each 
other's  hands  in  prayer  during  our  bishop's 
wretched  and  frightening  illness  and 
surgeries. ..and  celebrated  his  return  to  good 
health  and  well-being. 

The  five  years  have  been  enlightening, 
enriching  and  humbling  for  me,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness(es),  generosity, 
patience  and  friendship.. .precious  jewels  in 
my  pocket. 

Godspeed, 
Ede 


counties  to  help  them  establish  Hispanic 
ministries. 

To  accomplish  all  this  Tony  says,  he  has 
"an  idea  to  have  alot  of  strength  and  courage 
to  do  the  job."  For  this,  for  his  family  and  for 
his  faith  in  coming  to  join  our  family  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  "gracias". 

*ln  addition  to  getting  married  at  Cursillo, 
Tony  attended  a  Happenings  weekend  while  he 
was  in  seminary  and  was  on  staff  during  a 
Confetti  (Happenings  for  younger  children) 
weekend.  Tony  has  also  served  on  the  staff  of 
Cursillo  twice,  once  when  the  Cursillo  team 
was  working  with  drug  addicts. 


WANTED 


The  new  Mexican  ministry  is  in  sore  need 
of  materials  used  in  Sunday  School  programs — 
crayons,  bulletin  boards,  chalk,  small  tables 
and  chairs,  paper  products,  etc.  Also,  acolyte 
vestments  in  sizes  six  to  nine  years. 

Items  should  be  sent  to  either  the  Rev. 


Tony  Munoz,  108  North  Main  Street,  Bath, 
NC  27808  or  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton,  107 
North  King  Street,  Bath,  NC  27808. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Rev. 
Gary  Funton  at  (9 1 9)  923-9 1 4 1 . 


Around  the  Parishes 


The  Share  Jar,  started  at  St.  Timothy's, 
Greenville,  last  October  had  collected  more 
than  $485  dollars  by  the  end  of  February,  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  thanksgiving 
from  donors  for  varied  blessings  from  birth- 
days and  anniversaries  to  new  jobs  and  good 
report  cards.  In  March,  the  Share  Jar  received 
a  request  from  an  area  agency  about  a  four- 
year-old  open  heart  patient  and  his  family. 
And,  so,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Share  Jar  have 
gone  to  fulfill  that  request. 

Recently,  a  young  woman  strolling  through 
the  gloriously  blooming  garden  at  St.  John's, 
Fayetteville,  was  overheard  to  inquire,  "This 
is  so  beautifuL.are  the  flowers  REAL?" 


Recipients  of  the  1993-1994  Lehto  Aca- 
demic Scholarships,  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington, 

are  Lois  Paris,  UNCW  senior,  Chris  Scott, 
UNC  junior,  Grayson  Blackwell,  UNCW 
freshman,  and  Shawn  Gilbert,  UNC  Medical 
School. 

Through  its  outreach  program,  St.  Thomas, 
Bath,  is  supporting  the  studies  of  Allen 
Manning,  a  seminarian  at  Episcopal  Theolog- 


ical Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  Austin,  Texas. 
He  will  be  a  summer  intern  at  U.C.L.A. 
Medical  Center  working  with  hospital 
chaplains. 


Dr.  Peter  Lichstein,  St.  Timothy's,  Green- 
ville, has  been  named  medical  director  of  the 
newly  organized  clinic  at  the  Homeless 
Shelter,  in  Greenville.  Dr.  Lichstein  will 
supervise  residents  from  ECU  Medical 
School,  who  will  staff  the  clinic. 


Elizabeth  Pollard,  St.  John's,  Fayetteville, 

has  been  chosen  as  an  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Fellow  in  Humanistic  Studies  for  1993. 


Students  in  Growing  Independently  for 
Tomorrow  have  been  helping  at  St.  Paul's, 
Wilmington.  Every  week  students  of  G.I. FT. 
copy,  fold  and  collate  Sunday  service 
bulletins.  The  students  also  sweep  sidewalks, 
take  rummage  articles  from  the  church  office 
to  the  basement  and,  working  in  teams  of  two, 
help  with  church  laundry  needs,  learning 
from  all  these  experiences  and  feeling  helpful 
and  useful. 


About  parables: 

"The  parables  are  inexhautible  in  meaning. ' 
George  A.  Buttrick 

'  'A  parable  is  a  small  story  with  a  large  poin  t. ' 
Frederick  Buechner 


"The  student  of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  as  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  first  three 
gospels,  is  standing  on  a  particularly  firm 
foundation.  "Joachim  Jeremias 
 Christ  Church  Crown,  New  Bern 
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YESTERDAY — We  rode  in  Model  Ts  and  took  the  trolley  to  the  beach. ..and  St.  Andrew's  on  the  Sound  was  there. 

St.  Andrew's  on  the  Sound,  Wilmington,  1930,  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  New  Hanover  Public  Library. 


Facing  the  challenge  of 
diocesan  needs  and  goals 


Wounded  healers 


by  Cherry  Livingston 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 


"We  believe  that  we  are  called: 
To  rejoice  in  being  members  of  God's  family, 
To  affirm  the  diversity  of  gifts  with  which  we 
are  blessed, 

To  serve  with  passion  wherever  God  calls  us 
into  ministry,  and 

To  support  this  ministry  with  our  time,  talent, 
and  money. 

Mission  statement  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina 

With  this  statement  in  hand,  thirty-four 
people  from  across  the  diocese  gathered  at 
Trinity  Center  on  April  30  and  May  1  to  pray 
over,  think  about,  and  discuss  the  needs  and 
goals  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  for  the 
next  two  years.  Having  members  of  the 
parishes  come  together  to  examine  their 
needs  and  goals  was  the  idea  of  the  Rev. 
Russell  Johnson.  Along  with  Bishop  Sanders 
and  Jane  Wynn,  a  plan  to  incorporate  the 
diverse  talents  and  thoughts  of  different 
people  of  the  parishes  was  established.  The 
group  they  assembled  consisted  of  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Standing 
Committee,  deans  and  representatives  of  the 
new  deanery  system,  representatives  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women,  Bishop  Vashe, 
retired  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia,  as  well  as 
youth  and  black  representatives.  They  were 
from  large  parishes  and  small  ones,  from 
coastal  sea  regions  to  rural  farming  com- 
munities. But  although  they  are  each  unique 
and  different  from  one  another,  their  different- 
ness  is  ironically  equaled  by  their  sameness  in 
the  problems  they  all  face.  Together  they 


would  undertake  an  important  project  as  they 
worked  together  for  two  days  during  the  first 
Diocesan  Needs  and  Goals  Conference. 

Appropriately  the  conference  was  set  into 
motion  by  dividing  into  groups  and  taking  a 
turn  on  the  "Challenge  Course".  This  special- 
ly designed  course  is  a  part  of  the  Sound  to 
Sea  Program,  a  new  program  at  Trinity 
Center  that  educates  children  about  the 
ecology  of  the  area.  The  "Challenge  Course" 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  used  to  help 
groups  build  trust  and  to  examine  their 
problem-solving  skills.  Your  group  may  find 
itself  trying  to  change  places  with  one  another 
on  a  balance  beam  without  falling  off,  or 
figuring  out  how  to  get  two  unequal  size 
boards  to  help  you  jump  from  one  wooden 
island  to  another.  Whatever  the  challenge, 
your  group  must  first  develop  a  plan.  After 
the  group  has  reached  a  workable  plan,  and 
successfully  accomplished  their  mission,  they 
then  sit  back  and  analyze  how  they  solved 
their  problem  and  what  they  learned  from  the 
experience.  Learning  to  be  flexible  and  open- 
minded  to  others'  ideas  and  contributions  is 
one  important  lesson  learned  from  activities 
such  as  these.  The  groups  learned  to  take  into 
consideration  many  different  ways  to  solve  a 
problem  and  to  support  one  another  along  the 
way.  Their  biggest  challenge  yet  to  come  was 
in  applying  these  principles  to  the  conference. 

The  next  step  was  to  dream.  Bishop  Sanders 
instructed  the  groups  to  "Push  back  your 
horizons,  dream,  invision,  think  about  the 
question,  'wouldn't  it  be  nice  if...'  "  With  this 
in  mind  the  group  once  again  divided  itself 
into  workable  teams  and  proceeded  to  begin 
con 't  on  page  H 


Even  though  I  had  been  through  learning/ 
teaching  the  process,  I  still  involved  myself  in 
experiencing  the  Christ  Church,  New  Bern, 
Deepening  the  Dialogue  Group  on  Human 
Sexuality  as  a  participant.  Under  the  superb 
leadership  of  Terry  Brubaker,  Anne  and  Vic 
Bustard,  this  became  a  valuable  experience 
for  me  of  continued  healing  of  my  own 
bigotry.  Maybe  there  were  some  closeted  and 
wounded  homosexuals  in  the  group? 

In  reflection,  I  remembered  some  past 
experiences  with  homosexuals.  As  a  teenager, 
one  of  my  friends  was  an  older  man  who 
helped  us  start  a  dance  club.  We  didn't  know 
at  the  time  that  he  was  a  homosexual  and 
most  never  knew  until  some  years  later  he 
committed  suicide.  I  now  wonder  if  this  was 
the  only  way  out  for  this  warm  loving  person 
to  escape  society's  rejection.  Then  I  remem- 
bered a  loving  capable  priest  in  a  small  town 
mission.  When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
a  homosexual,  even  though  celibate,  the 
congregation  went  to  the  bishop  to  "protect" 
the  acolytes  from  him.  The  bishop  sent  him  to 
the  mid- west  for  treatment.  My  nephews  had 
served  under  him  for  several  years.  Our  fears 
seem  now  to  be  groundless  since  they  both 
are  happy  heterosexuals.  So  far  as  I  know  all 
the  other  acolytes  are.  I  still  wonder  what 
happened  to  the  priest. 


Clergy  register 

Ordination 

On  May  8,  the  Feast  Day  of  Dame  Julian  of 
Norwich,  in  St.  Timothy's  Church,  Greenville, 
the  Rev.  Carolyn  Craig  was  ordained  to  the 
Sacred  Order  of  Priests. 


Bad  case  of  homophobia 

Even  with  these  positive  experiences,  I 
suffered  from  a  bad  case  of  homophobia.  My 
father  took  me  on  a  business  trip  when  I  was  a 
teenager.  While  waiting  for  him  to  conduct 
his  business  in  Baltimore,  I  decided  to  pass 
the  time  seeing  a  matinee  movie.  As  I 
watched,  the  man  next  to  me  started  to  rub 
my  leg.  All  of  the  boys'  bathroom  homosexual 
stereotypes  and  malicious  derogatory  descrip- 
tions flooded  in  on  me.  I  was  terrified.  I 
jumped  up  to  move  to  another  seat.  My 
anxiety  drove  me  to  seek  relief  in  the  men's 
room.  To  my  horror,  the  man  had  followed 
me.  I  fantasized  that  he  would  rape  me.  I 
pushed  him  so  hard  he  fell  to  the  floor.  I  ran 
out  of  the  men's  room  and  the  theater. 

My  homophobia  remained  with  me  until 
my  clinical  pastoral  education  at  Georgia 
Baptist  Hospital  between  my  junior  and  senior 
years  of  seminary.  Once  a  week,  we  attended 
a  group  psychotherapy  session  with  a  psychia- 
trist. It  came  out  during  these  sessions  that 
one  of  the  students  and  the  psychiatrist  were 
homosexuals.  These  warm  loving  men,  who 
had  experienced  so  much  rejection  and  pain 
from  heterosexuals,  became  our  healers.  As 
we  experienced  God's  love  in  and  through 
them  we  were  all  healed  of  our  homophobia. 
As  Saint  John  wrote,  "love"  had  "cast  out  our 
fear." 

Becoming  black  on  the  inside 

This  also  happened  to  me  with  respect  to 
my  racism,  my  black  phobia.  One  of  my 
assignments  from  seminary  was  vicar  of  a 
predominately  black  congregation.  In  fact, 
except  for  me,  it  would  have  been  all  black.  I 
made  many  friends  there.  They  knew  how  to 
love  a  person  into  becoming  the  deacon  and 
priest  he  was  ordained  to  become. 

con't  on  page  H 


TODAY — We've  been  to  the  moon  and  there  are  condos  on  the  beach...and  St.  Andrew's  on  the  Sound  is  still  there. 

St.  Andrew's  on  the  Sound,  Wilmington,  1993,  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  New  Hanover  Public  Library,  John  N.  Yocom  Collection. 
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A  home  for  former  street  boys  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  is  crowded  with  more  than  20  boys,  all  smiling  and 
reaching  out  their  hands  —  not  for  money,  but  for  a  handshake.  Photo/ED  stannard 

ENCOUNTER  IN  HAITI 


By  Ed  Stannard 


PORT-AU-PRINCE,  HAITI 

Traveling  through  this  bustling- 
yet-desperate  country,  what  sticks 
with  you  the  most  are  the  children's 
faces. 

Everywhere,  there  are  kids:  this  is 
a  very  young  country.  Do wn  the  road 
toward  Leogane,  hundreds  of  school 
girls  in  their  blue  uniforms  scamper 
along  a  walkway  outside  their  class- 
rooms, hard  by  their  flooded  school 
grounds.  Dozens  of  boys  who  once 
scavenged  and  slept  on  the  streets 
live  like  one  big  boarding  school  in  a 
tiny  house,  rushing  out  to  extend  a 
hand  and  a  bright  smile  to  their  visi- 
tors. 

Children.  Everywhere,  there  are 
children. 

Port-au-Prince  is  bubbling  over 
with  life.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  life. 
The  senses  are  assaulted  with  Haiti 's 
plenty  and  its  poverty.  The  smells  of 
fried  plantains  mix  with  the  stench  of 
fresh  pig  manure;  the  brightly  painted 


HAITI 


Caribbean^  Sea 

■  Population:  6.5  million 

■  Percent  in  poverty:  85 

■  Per-capita  gross  national  product 
(1990):  $370 

■  Percent  without  access  to  safe 
water:  41  (urban),  73  (rural) 

■  Percent  of  babies  with  low  birth 
weight:  17 

M  Infant  mortality:  86  per  1,000 
births 

■  Life  expectancy:  57 

1  Literacy:  59  (male),  47  (female) 

Source:  "Hunger  1993:  Uprooted  People," 
Bread  for  the  World 


buildings  rise  above  the  uniformly  yel- 
low-brown heaps  of  garbage  lining  the 
streets;  the  crowds,  always  moving, 
although  where  they  go  is  a  mystery. 
An  invitation  from  a  relief  agency, 


Food  for  the  Poor,  gave  a  chance  to 
see  Haiti  and  its  people.  The  goal 
was  to  see  how  Haiti,  which  is  a 
diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
coping  with  the  embargo  and  what 
churches  and  others  are  doing  to  help. 

Throughout  Cite  Soleil,  the  huge 
slum  in  Port-au-Prince  that  is  home 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  children 
with  bare  feet,  ragged  T-shirts  or 
nothing  at  all  run  down  rock-strewn 
roads,  through  still,  muddy  water. 
All  of  them  have  bright  eyes,  wide 
smiles.  Most  don't  look  particularly 
hungry  or  sick,  although  malnutri- 
tion is  one  of  their  biggest  problems. 

Haiti  is  also  full  of  babies.  At  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity's  baby  hos- 
pital, there  are  crib  upon  crib  of  ba- 
bies. Some  cry,  a  few  are  thin  as 
scrawny  cats,  most  laugh  and  gurgle 
when  touched  and  held.  Like  many 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  parents 
and  uncles  and  aunts,  these  babies 
have  malaria,  AIDS,  tuberculosis. 

See  HAITI,  page  10 


Episcopal  charities:  working 
with  people  on  the  edge 
page  15 

Is  the 
church 
serious 
about  the 
Decade  of 
Evangelism? 
Forum, 
page  22 


Symposium 
will  examine 
reformation 
of  structure 

By  Jeffrey  Penn 

With  a  growing  number  of  voices  calling 
for  the  church  to  examine  its  national  struc- 
ture and  its  ministry,  a  symposium  in  St. 
Louis  this  August  may  turn  up  the  volume 
and  bring  the  views  into  focus. 

The  Aug.  12-15  symposium,  "Shaping 
Our  Future:  A  Grassroots  Forum  on  Episco- 
pal Structures,"  will  bring  hundreds  of  Epis- 
copalians together  for  prayer,  speeches  and 
workshops. 

Some  of  the  motivation  for  the  sympo- 
sium was  sparked  by  two  rectors  from  the 
Diocese  of  EastTennessee,  theRev.  Stephen 
Freeman  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Keese.  They 
offered  a  resolution  at  the  1991  diocesan 
convention  mat,  among  other  significant 
changes,  called  for  General  Convention  to 
meet  once  every  10  years  rather  than  three, 
and  for  a  diocesan  bishop  to  serve  as  the 
presiding  bishop. 

"I  would  describe  the  symposium  as  a 
gathering  of  the  family  where  the  concerns 
of  the  legislative  process  do  not  hinder  the 
dialogue,"  said  Bishop  Robert  Tharp  of  East 
Tennessee. 

Tharp  said  the  symposium  would  look  at 
the  best  strategies  for  "the  mission  of  the 
church  in  the  21st  century.  Perhaps  the  way 
we  are  structured  now  is  not  the  best,"  he 
said.  "People  do  not  feel  they  are  being 
heard  in  the  church,  and  many  feel  that  this 
is  related  to  a  hierarchial  structure  —  con- 
See  STRUCTURE,  page  5 
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Benjamin  Chavis,  NAACP  executive  director,  speaks  at  the  gang  summit,  which  received  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Nearly  120  of  the  nation's 
gang  leaders  from  25  cities  met 
here  last  month  with  the  finan- 
cial help  of  churches  to  discuss 
ways  of  bringing  peace  to 
America's  inner  cities. 

The  Urban  Peace  Summit, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Gang 
Summit,"  was  a  gathering  of 
mostly  black  and  Latino  gang  lead- 
ers. It  was  inspired  by  the  peace 
treaty  between  two  Los  Angeles 
gangs,  the  Bloods  and  the  Crips, 
after  that  city's  riots  last  year. 

"A  key  issue  was  economic 
development,"  said  Diane  Porter, 
the  Episcopal  Church's  senior  ex- 
ecutive for  program,  who  was  one 


I  felt  it  was  important  for  my 
fifth-graders  to  read  directly 
from  the  Bible,  even  though  their 
abilities  were  severely  limited 
by  a  school  system  that  didn't 
believe  in  teaching  phonics. 

One  Sunday,  a  10-year-old 
girl  was  struggling  through  a 
passage  from  1  Kings  describ- 
ing Solomon's  harem.  Her  brow 
furrowed  as  she  searched  her 
memory  to  identify  an  unfamil- 
iar word. 

Suddenly,  her  eyes  lit  up  and 
her  face  broke  into  a  smile  as  she 
triumphantly  proclaimed:  "He 
had  700  wives,  princesses  and 
300  cucumbers." 

Ellen  R.  Connelly 
Kenrville,  Texas 

Recently  my  husband  and  I 
were  visiting  in  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Since  there  isn't  an  Episcopal 
church  there,  we  went  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

During  prayers  of  the  people, 
the  priest  encouraged  parishio- 
ners to  voice  their  individual 
prayers. 

I  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the 


of  30  invited  observers.  She  said  the 
issue  that  emerged  was  how  the 
participants  and  the  gang  members 
they  represented  could  integrate 
peacefully  into  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  their  communities. 

"They  will  stop  the  violence 
when  they  have  something  to  lose," 
she  said. 

The  Episcopal  Church  gave  a 
grant  to  the  summit  at  a  critical 
stage  last  January  when  Porter  met 
summit  coordinator  Carl  Unchurch 
at  a  conference.  When  Unchurch 
said  the  summit  might  not  happen 
because  finances  were  lacking  to 
help  participants,  Porter  offered  a 
small  grant 

In  February,  when  Executive 


safe  return  from  vacation  of  our 
priest  and  his  wife.  The  silence  was 
obvious,  as  well  as  their  muted  re- 
sponse. 

Vandra  Healy 
BaUston  Lake,  N.Y. 

Northeast  Harbor,  Maine,  was 
founded  by  upstanding  gentlemen, 
forthright  but  peculiar,  too.  One 
founder,  Bishop  William  Doane, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
was  known  as  an  Anglophile  and  a 
dandy  in  1881. 

For  example,  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  bore  the  word  "only"  stitched  in 
gold  on  the  band;  Doane  also  car- 
ried a  cane  and  owned  a  mastiff, 
who  trailed  after  him  most  places. 
According  to  local  legend,  the 
bishop  signed  the  hotel  registry, 
according  to  the  English  custom,  as 
"William  of  Albany." 

Also  according  to  legend,  he 
didn't  stop  this  practice,  even  after 
his  friend,  Bishop  William  David 
Walker  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  signed  in 
after  him  as  "Buffalo  Bill." 

Martha  Baker 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Council  met,  it  approved  a  total 
grant  of  $5,000. 

At  the  summit,  the  gang  leaders 
talked  about  regional  follow-up 
meetings  to  build  cooperation  on 
economic  issues.  "I  hope  churches 
in  those  communities  are  coura- 
geous enough  to  support  that  pro- 
cess," said  Porter,  who  plans  to 
continue  her  involvement  through 
the  urban  strategies  initiative  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ. 

The  summit  was  one  of  several 
programs  being  undertaken  by 
churches  and  the  NCCC  in  an  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  increasing 
economic  and  racial  isolation  in 
urban  areas.  ■ 
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Correction 

An  obituary  on  page  14  of  last 
month ' s  Episcopal  Life  misspelled 
the  name  of  a  longtime  missionary 
to  China  who  died  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
on  March  8.  She  was  Emeline 
Bowne,  97,  who  served  under  the 
Episcopal  Church's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions from  1922  until  1951,  when 
the  government  forced  her  to  leave. 

Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
enters  new  phase 
with  Russian  project 

The  Rev.  Bill  Carradine  of  the 
Presiding  B  ishop' s  Fund  for  World 
Relief  returned  from  a  week-long 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
where  he  inspected  the  completion 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  remodeling 
of  St.  Xenia's  Hospital,  with  sub- 
stantial help  from  the  fund. 

Carradine  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  funds  to  complete 
this  crucial  phase,  contending  that 
the  project  is  "a  model  for  future 
mission  and  fundraising."  ■ 


1 
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BOOKS 

"Your  book  entitled  'Bible  Passages  Taken  Out 
of  Context'  is  in." 


©  1991  Jonny  Hawkins 


We  welcome  contributions  to  "A  Little  Leaven*  and  will  pay  $25  for  the 
best  one  published  each  month.  This  month's  winner  is  Ellen  R.  Connelly 
of  Kerrville,  Texas.  Send  your  contribution  to  A  Little  Leaven,  Episcopal 
Life,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


a  LITTLE  LEaven 
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Retiring  primate  of  Cuba,  Bishop  Emilio  Hernandez,  in  1980. 


Interim  bishop 
named  for 
Diocese  of  Cuba 

Bishop  David  Alvarez  of  the 
Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be- 
come interim  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Cuba  for  one  year,  starting 
July  1. 

The  move,  announced  by  a 
Metropolitan  Council  on  behalf 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
comes  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt last  November  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Bishop  Emilio 
Hernandez,  67. 

The  Metropolitan  Council 
members  are  Bishop  Neptali 
Larrea,  president  of  Province  9; 
Archbishop  Michael  Peers,  pri- 
mate of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada;  and  Archbishop  Orland 
Lindsay  of  the  Church  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  three  met  in  Cuba  re- 
cenUy  to  plan  the  transition. 

Hernandez,  bishop  for  the  past 
1 1  years,  steps  down  at  the  end  of 
June,  18  months  after  first  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  retire. 

Alvarez  will  administer  the  dio- 
cese, as  well  as  oversee  the  pro- 
cess of  electing  a  successor,  ex- 
pected to  take  place  next  spring. 


Bishops  call  for 
coal  field  justice 

Eighty-eightEpiscopal  bishops 
have  joined  other  religious  leaders 
in  signing  a  declaration  that  calls 
for  good-faith  bargaining  between 
unions  and  operators  of  the 
country's  12  largest  coal  fields. 

They  want  operators  to  give 
union  miners  the  right  to  employ- 
ment in  newly  opened  mines,  or 
those  mines  which  have  recently 
been  purchased.  Currently,  man- 
agement has  been  avoiding  union 
contract  guarantees  of  job  transfer 
rights  and  has  hired  non-union 
workers  when  new  mines  are 
opened. 

A  limited  strike  has  been  called 
in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
West  Virginia  against  the  British- 
owned  Peabody  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  coal  companies. 

Because  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  major  shareholder  in  Peabody, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  British  bishops  are  contem- 
plating whether  the  church  can  in- 
fluence these  union-management 
negotiations,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Jim  Lewis,  director  of  Christian 
Social  Ministries  is  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina.  H 

Church  council 
dismantles  structure 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  facing  growing 
budget  deficits,  has  launched  a  pro- 
cess intended  to  save  its  program 
ministries  by  dismantling  much  of 
its  administrative  structure. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to 
dissolve  the  NCCC's  Unity  and 
Relations  unit,  which  includes  faith 
and  order,  in  terchurch  relations  and 
the  office  related  to  local  and  re- 


gional ecumenical  bodies. 

Lani  Havens,  the  NCCC's  as- 
sociate general  secretary  and  unit 
director  of  Church  World  Service, 
the  churches'  relief  agency,  sub- 
mitted her  resignation,  saying  that 
the  proposed  changes  are  a  shift 
toward  "centralized  bureaucra- 
cies." M 

Fond  du  Lac  bishop 
plans  retirement 

Bishop  William  L.  Stevens,  61, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  for  13  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America,  has  announced  he  will 
retire  next  January.  An  election  date 
for  a  successor  has  not  been  set.  M 

Anglicans  in  Cyprus 
in  financial  trouble 

The  Anglican  Diocese  of 
Cyprus  and  the  (Persian)  Gulf  is  at 
a  crossroads.  Bishop  John  Brown 
said  parish  budgets  are  able  to  con- 
tribute only  15.5  percent  in  fiscal 
1990-91  to  support  his  office  and 
staff  in  Nicosia. 

The  "massive  injection  of 
funds"  by  the  Jerusalem  and  Middle 
East  Church  Association  —  a  trust 
for  most  Anglican  real  estate  on 
Cyprus  —  "cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  beyond  1995,"  the  prel- 
ate said.  If  other  major  overseas 
donors,  such  as  the  Episcopal 
Church,  are  not  willing  to  commit 
long-term  financial  support,  the 
diocese  may  face  disintegration 
into  Arab,  American  and  Euro- 
pean ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 

Created  17  years  ago  from  the 
former  archbishopric  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Cyprus-Gulf  diocese  was  not 
endowed  and  had  no  means  to  sup- 
port itself.  'M. 


Archives  documents 
China  missions 

The  Archives  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  completed  its  China 
Oral  History  Project,  which  docu- 
ments the  history  of  Episcopal 
missions  in  that  country. 

The  project  was  conceived  by 
the  Rev.  Leslie  Lindsey  and  Mary 
Allerton  Fairfield,  who  served  in 
Shanghai  from  1935  to  '40.  Fifty- 
six  people  who  served  in  mission 
work  in  China  were  interviewed. 

Their  stories  are  available  on 
tape  and  transcript  at  the  archives. 
To  apply  to  use  the  archives,  con- 
tact the  office,  P.O.  Box  2247, 
Austin,  Texas  78768.  M 


Our  daughters  at  work 


Many  Episcopalians  joined  in  the  public  education  campaign, 
Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day,  on  April  28,  to  build  self- 
esteem  in  girls.  While  some  girls  visited  offices  and  others 
factories,  the  daughters  of  the  staff  at  Trinity  Church,  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  at  the 
console  of  the  mighty  Aeolian-Skinner  organ,  instructed  by 
the  church's  director  of  music,  Dr.  Owen  Burdick. 

photo/CARRIE  BORTEZ 


Churches  seek  link 
to  political  prisoners 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  recently  issued 
a  statement  urging  that  congrega- 
tions develop  relationships  with 


Bishop  William  Swing  of  California  presents  panels  for  the 
AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  in  memory  of  two  Episcopal  priests,  Allan 
Chalfant  and  Ted  Boya.  With  the  bishop  is  Anthony  Turney, 
NAMES  project  director.  photo/ENs,  marc  geller 


individual  U.S.  political  prisoners. 

The  campaign,  a  project  of  the 
NCCC's  racial  justice  working 
group,  is  part  of  a  larger  interfaith 
project  that  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  more  than  100  U.S.  prisoners 
of  conscience.  'That  there  are  po- 
litical prisoners  in  this  country 
seems  impossible  to  many  Ameri- 
cans," said  Lois  M.  Dauway, 
NCCC  associate  for  inclusiveness 
and  justice.  (For  more  on  prisoners 
of  conscience,  see  profile,  page  4.)  M 

British  novelist 
endows  lectureship 

Internationally  known  novelist 
Susan  Howatch,  whose  novels  on 
Church  of  England  clergy  families 
have  sold  20  million  copies  world- 
wide, has  created  an  endowment 
of  1  million  pounds  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  for  a  lectureship 
in  theology  and  natural  science. 

Howatch  said  she  is  convinced 
that  science  is  not  destroying  reli- 
gion, as  some  people  claim,  but 
that  it  can  help  cast  light  on  theism 
and  Christianity. 

Archbishop  George  L.  Carey  of 
Canterbury  said  the  author  has  pin- 
pointed importance  of  dialogue  and 
mutual  enrichment  between  theol- 
ogy and  natural  science.  ■ 

— From  Religious  News  Service,  Epis- 
copal News  Service  and  other  reports. 
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Political  prisoners  lave  an 
advocate  of  conscience 


The  Rev.  Michael  Yasutake, 
once  interned  for  being 
Japanese-American,  ^ 
works  full  time  on  behalf 
political  prisoners. 
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EVANS  TON,  ILL. 

he  Rev.  Seiichi  Michael  Yasutake 
remembers  the  night  his  father 
was  taken  away  by  the  FBI.  It 
was  the  night  in  1941  the  United 
States  went  to  war  with  Japan. 

Yasutake,  then  21,  remembers 
that  his  father,  a  respected  leader 
in  the  Japanese- American 
community  in  Seattle,  returned 
from  a  meeting  to  find  three  FBI 
agents  waiting  to  take  him  to  an 
internment  camp  in  New  Mexico. 

"I  felt  a  sense  of  helplessness 
...  It  made  me  aware  of  how 
governments  are  often  the  worst 
enemies  of  justice." 

Five  months  later,  Yasutake 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  was 
taken  to  a  government  camp  near 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  where  they 
were  held  for  a  year  and  a  half 
against  their  will  with  other 
Asian-Americans  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

"The  enforced  confinement 
was  the  most  damaging  ...  The 
lack  of  privacy  in  the  camp  was 
the  biggest  hardship,"  says  the 
man  who  now  works  full  time  for 
the  release  of  political  prisoners 
in  U.S.  prisons. 

Yasutake,  72,  directs  the 
Interfaith  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
Project,  a  National  Council  of 


Churches  of  Christ  organization  that 
works  to  free  political  prisoners  in  the 
United  States.  The  group  provides  a 
support  network  and  works  for  the 
release  of  more  than  100  such  inmates. 

"I  make  contact  with  them  and 
support  them  in  any  way  I  can,"  he  says. 

Often  the  prisoners  he  sees  are  kept 
isolated  22  hours  a  day.  One  man  he 
visited  recendy  had  just  received  letters 
his  family  had  sent  six  months  before. 
The  same  man  had  been  denied  the 
Japanese  Bible  given  him  by  Yasutake 
until  a  prison  official  could  be  found  to 
verify  that  it  was  really  a  Bible. 

As  Yasutake  sits  slightly  hunched  in  a 
white  chair  in  his  living  room,  telling  of 
his  challenges  to  the  government,  his 
warm,  matter-of-fact  voice  betrays  no 
bitterness  or  resentment.  His  remem- 
brances come  with  no  rancor  or  revolu- 
tionary jargon,  but  rather  a  gende  energy 
and  commitment  as  though  he  were 
explaining  something  that  simply  had  to 
be  done  if  the  world  was  to  stay  sane. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  Yasutake  works 
with  believe  they  have  been  jailed 
illegally  by  the  United  States  for  actively 
challenging  government  policies. 

Yasutake  says  he  became  aware  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  in  the  United 
States  when  Carmen  Valentin,  a  close 
friend  and  colleague  at  a  Chicago 
community  college,  was  convicted  of 
sedition  and  sentenced  to  98  years  in 
prison  for  participating  in  a  militant 
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Puerto  Rican  independence  group. 
Today,  Valentin,  who  has  been  in  jail  for 
13  years,  is  in  close  contact  with 
Yasutake  and  the  IPOC,  which  is 
working  for  her  release. 

"No  one  is  allowed  to  push  for  Puerto 
Rican  independence  in  this  country," 
Yasutake  said.  "If  they  do,  they  end  up 
in  jail." 

Puerto  Rican  freedom  fighters  are  not 
the  only  inmates  who  face  political 
discrimination  in  the  U.S.  prison  system 
though,  said  Yasutake.  Others  include 
American  Indians  asserting  treaty  rights 
and  African-Americans  who  advocate 
black  nationalism  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  trend  in  our  society  that 
[imprisonment]  is  the  way  to  handle  the 
'dangerous'  elements  ...  and  racism  is 
linked  to  this  trend,"  Yasutake  said. 
"More  and  more  people  of  color  are 
being  incarcerated,  especially  those  who 
advocate  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Yasutake  fights  racism  in  the  prison 
system  and  in  Chicago  where  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  Indian  Treaty  Rights 
Committee,  chair  of  the  U.S.  Japanese 
Committee  for  Racial  Justice  and  on  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League 
board  of  directors. 

"Mike  doesn't  have  just  one  cause," 
said  Jose  Lopez,  who  is  director  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Cultural  Center  in  Chicago 
and  is  also  an  International  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  Project  board  member.  "He 
looks  at  the  world  from  a  truly  global 
perspective.  Anywhere  there's  an 
injustice  he  wants  to  be  a  part  of  resist- 
ing it.  He  himself  was  a  victim  of  U.S. 
racism  and  injustice  ...  and  that  shapes 
his  commitment  to  justice." 

Chive  Tomihiro,  who  serves  on  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League 
board,  praises  Yasutake  for  being 
"willing  to  go  out  and  defend  people.  He 
seems  to  always  be  supporting  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  government." 
Tomihiro  pointed  to  Yasutake' s  over- 
sight of  last  year's  campaign  to  control 
anti-Japanese  violence  during  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Yasutake  did  not  go  into  ministry  to 
become  a  social  activist.  When  he  was 
ordained  in  1950,  he  expected  to  receive 
a  call  to  a  church  and  setde  down  into 
ordinary  pastoral  work. 

"I  just  wanted  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
church  and  I  thought  that  would  consist 
mainly  of  parish  ministry  ...  but,  things 
evolved." 

Today  he  finds  time  for  parish  work 
despite  his  busy  schedule.  Although 
retired,  he  serves  as  priest-in-charge  of  a 
Japanese-language  congregation  in 
Chicago  and  is  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  He  lives 
in  Evanston  with  his  wife,  Ruth. 

But  Yasutake  will  not  soon  retire 
from  social  activism. 

"Our  faith  mandates  that  we  identify 
ourselves  with  the  poor  and  the  power- 
less," he  said.  "We  have  to  look  at  our 
own  history  and  see  what  we  have  done 
as  part  of  the  oppressing  groups  in  the 
Western  world  and  how  we  are  to 
change  our  ways."B 

Rachel  Roberson,  a  freshman  at  North- 
western University's  Medill  School  of  Journal- 
ism, is  youth  editor  of  Episcopal  Life. 
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Bishop  accused  of  misconduct 


FARMINGTON,  N.M. 

Bishop  Stephen  Plummer,  bishop  of  the 
Navajoland  Area  Mission,  is  on  a  medical 
leave  of  absence  after  being  accused  at  a 
Navajoland  council  meeting  May  8  of  sexual 
misconduct  with  a  young  male  teenager  that 
ended  about  four  years  ago. 

Plummer,  48,  was  hospitalized  after  the 
council  meeting  for  treatment  of  high  blood 
pressure  and  a  possible  heart  condition. 

The  charges  were  made  by  Gary  Sosa,  a 
white  male  deacon  who  is  not  the  person 
directly  involved.  Sosa  read  a  statement  to 
the  council  that  included  information 
Plummer  had  told  him  in  confidence. 

In  a  brief  response,  Plummer  apologized 
and  said  he  feels  his  problems  have  been 
overcome. 

According  to  a  member  who  did  not  want 
to  be  identified,  the  council  will  recommend 
to  the  presiding  bishop  one  of  four  actions, 
ranging  from  seeking  Plummer's  resigna- 
tion to  recommending  a  leave  of  absence 
and  continued  therapy. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning, 
who  has  oversight  of  the  mission,  said  he 
would  await  the  council' s  recommendations 
before  consulting  with  others  and  announc- 
ing his  decision  on  the  future  of  the  Navajo 
ministry  and  the  bishop. 

Browning  said  the  situation  was  made 
known  to  him  two  years  ago.  At  Browning's 
request,  Plummer  underwent  a  medical  and 
psychological  evaluation  that  concluded 
Plummer  was  not  at  risk  for  repeating  the 
behavior,  Browning  said.  Plummer  has  con- 
tinued in  therapy. 


The  presiding  bishop  said  the  male  in- 
volved, who  is  no  longer  a  minor,  did  not 
come  forward.  "We  understand  from  reli- 
able sources  that  the  person  does  not  want  to 
press  a  complaint,  or  otherwise  be  involved," 
Browning  told  Episcopal  Life.  "It  is  a  pri- 
mary consideration,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
instances  of  sexual  misconduct,  that  the 
rights  to  privacy  of  victims  be  protected." 

The  Navajoland  Area  Mission,  composed 
of  portions  of  the  dioceses  of  Utah,  Arizona 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  created  in  1979  by 
the  House  of  Bishops,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  upon  nomi- 
nation by  the  people  of  Navajoland.  In  the 
event  of  a  temporary  vacancy,  the  presiding 
bishop  is  in  charge.  ■ 

STRUCTURE 

continued  from  page  1 

centrating  on  the  top-down,  rather  than  the 
grass  roots." 

The  Rev.  Jon  Shuler,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
executive  director  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Initiative,  agreed  that  the  symposium  is  an 
opportunity  to  "talk  positively  about  what 
the  Episcopal  Church  needs  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future." 

"The  symposium  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
place  for  the  same  old  tired  complaints, 
negativism  and  blame,"  Shuleradded.  "There 
is  a  lot  of  despair  out  there  and  there  is  a  real 
need  to  rekindle  hope. 

"Many  people  feel  that  the  church  is 
suffering  because  we  are  not  building  up  the 


body  of  Christ  at  the  local  level  and  that 
structures  are  impeding  the  local  church," 
Shuler  said.  "There  is  a  sense  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  official  processes  for  deci- 
sion-making in  the  life  of  this  church.  The 
present  structural  form  by  which  we  try  to 
gauge  or  discern  what  is  occurring  in  the 
church  is  not  working,"  he  asserted. 

"I  think  many  people  in  the  pew  feel  very 
far  away  from  what  they  think  of  as  the 
national  church,"  said  Toni  Gilbert  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional steering  committee  for  the  sympo- 
sium and  of  the  church' s  Executive  Council. 
"I  think  that  the  symposium  may  help  to 
create  a  feeling  of  connectedness.  People 
want  to  feel  like  they  are  being  heard." 

Shuler  reported  that  the  planners  hope  to 
attract  nearly  2,000  participants,  although 
the  current  number  registered  is  about  300. 
A  national  fund-raising  effort  has  received 
pledges  of  nearly  $100,000  from  interested 
bishops,  dioceses,  parishes  and  individuals. 
Shuler  said  that  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
entire  meeting  was  "nearly  $1  million." 

More  than  30  speakers  have  confirmed 
that  they  will  participate  at  the  symposium, 
according  to  Shuler.  He  said  the  planning 
committee  had  worked  diligently  to  respond 
to  initial  criticism  that  most  of  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting  were  white,  male  clergy. 

"When  I  first  heard  about  the  sympo- 
sium, I  approached  the  idea  with  caution 
because  I  feared  that  it  might  be  a  forum  for 
people  to  only  express  anger  and  criticism," 
said  the  Rev.  James  Fenhagen,  one  of  the 
speakers  who  will  address  the  symposium. 

Fenhagen ,  executive  director  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Foundation's  Cornerstone 
Project,  said  he  became  convinced  that  the 
symposium  had  a  broader  purpose.  "I  hope 
it  will  provide  a  forum  for  people  of  differ- 


ing points  of  view  to  look  at  constructive 
ways  that  the  church  can  address  the  future," 
he  said. 

Some  national  church  staff  members 
pointed  out  that  the  church  is  already  explor- 
ing restructuring  and  reorganization. 

Bruce  Woodcock  of  the  General  Con- 
vention Office  pointed  out  that  "seven  ca- 
nonical groups,  including  the  Standing  Com- 
mission on  Structure,  standing  committees 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  joint  commit- 
tees of  the  General  Convention"  are  already 
considering  options  to  "streamline  and  im- 
prove the  legislative  process." 

Barry  Menuez,  senior  executive  for  plan- 
ning at  the  Episcopal  Church  Center,  said 
that  national  church  leaders  will  "be  very 
interested  in  the  papers  that  will  be  pre- 
sented on  crucial  issues  that  are  facing  the 
church  in  the  next  century  and  will  give  due 
consideration  of  that  material  in  the  context 
of  the  long-range  planning  process  of  the 
Executive  Council." 

Menuez  noted  that  the  council  is  con- 
ducting its  own  "data-gathering  process  on 
the  grass-roots  level."  Already  88  dioceses 
have  scheduled  visits  with  council  members 
and  national  staff  to  share  concerns. 

Shuler  described  what  he  called  a  "pent- 
up  demand"  for  the  upcoming  symposium, 
despite  the  church's  own  efforts  to  reform 
from  within.  "National  leaders  have  told  us 
that  we  are  merely  duplicating  their  own 
efforts  and  that  they  'have  it  all  under  con- 
trol,'" he  said.  Shuler  said  he  was  skeptical 
of  those  efforts  because  the  people  involved 
in  them  have  a  "highly  institutionalized  and 
hierachialized  view  of  the  church."  ■ 

Jeffrey  Penn  is  assistant  news  director  of 
Episcopal  News  Service. 
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DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


■ 

Churches  reach  out  to  Bosnian  refugees 


Connecticut 


As  hatred  continues  to  rip  the  Balkans 
apart,  two  Bosnian  refugee  families  have 
found  safe  harbor  with  Connecticut 
churches. 

In  Hartford,  the  parish  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  is  hosting  Mustafa 

Habibovic, 
who  is  still 
anxiously 
waiting 

for  his  family  to  reach  the  United  States. 

And  two  churches  in  Windsor  — 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  and  First  Church, 
United  Church  of  Christ  —  have  found  a 
home  for  Stanislav  Banovic  and  his 
family. 

Habibovic  has  received  word  that  his 
wife,  Mufida,  and  their  daughters,  Suzana 
and  Selma,  have  reached  safety  in  Croatia 
and  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  join  him. 

He  was  arrested  last  July  by  Serbian 
troops  in  his  hometown  of  Priedor,  in 
western  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  He  is  a 
Muslim  and  had  been  a  physical  educa- 
tion teacher. 

He  said  he  was  detained  in  three  dif- 
ferent concentration  camps  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  where  beatings  and 
torture  were  a  constant  threat.  He  lost  a 
tooth  as  a  result  of  one  beating. 

Banovic  and  his  family  began  their 
nightmare  in  May  1992  when  Serbian 
troops  arrived  in  Sanki  Most,  arrested 
him  and  evicted  his  family  from  their 
home.  He  was  imprisoned,  witnessed 
beatings  and  executions  with  mind-numb- 


ing frequency  and  survived  on  pitifully 
little  food. 

When  he  was  arrested,  Banovic  did  not 
have  time  to  put  on  his  artificial  leg, 
acquired  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  acci- 
dent. He  is  still  without  it  but  his  hosts  in 
Windsor  have  arranged  to  have  it  replaced. 

His  wife,  Vasvija — who  is  Muslim — 
and  their  children,  Mirela,  15 ,  and  Sasha, 
10,  took  brief  refuge  with  a  neighbor  but 
then  were  forced  into  buses  and  driven 
out  of  the  area.  They  were  forced  to  cross 
a  mine  field  on  foot  to  reach  Bosnian 
forces  and  eventually  found  their  way  to 
Switzerland. 

Nada  Kuljis  of  Granby,  a  Yugoslav 
immigrant  who  has  served  as  an  inter- 
preter for  the  Banovics,  said  the  family 
"had  to  find  inner  strength  to  go  through 
all  this." 

"Now  they  are  very  happy  living  here. 
It's  very  quiet.  They  cannothear  the  sounds 
of  war." 

The  churches  have  found  apartments 
for  the  refugees,  helped  them  open  check- 
ing accounts,  taken  them  to  the  grocery 
store,  setded  the  children  into  schools, 
found  them  translators,  enrolled  them  in 
literacy  programs  and  found  them  medi- 
cal help,  including  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment at  the  Yale  Psychiatric  Institute's 
trauma  center. 

At  least  two  other  Episcopal  parishes 
in  the  diocese  —  St.  John's,  Washington, 
and  St.  Paul's,  Wallingford  —  are  plan- 
ning to  host  refugees  from  the  conflict  ■ 


Nebraska/So.  Dakota 

Every  once  in  a  while,  Dale  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Potato  Corp.,  finds  he 
has  a  truckload  of  perfectly  good  potatoes 
on  his  hands  because  Frito-Lay  Inc.  has 
decided  it  can't  use  them  to  make  potato 
chips. 

When  this  happens,  he  calls  his  rector, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bohyer  of  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church,  Alliance,  Neb.,  who  in 
turn  calls  another  parishioner,  Todd  Harris. 

Bohyer  then  calls  an  old  friend,  Frank 
Gangone,  Rosebud  Episcopal  administrator 
in  Mission,  S.D.,  to  tell  him  25,000  pounds 
of  potatoes  are  on  the  way. 

Gangone  spreads  the  word  throughout 
the  Rosebud  reservation  and  by  the  time 
Harris  and  Bohyer  arrive  with  their  truck, 
people  are  lining  up  with  buckets,  sacks, 
boxes,  pickups,  even  a  school  bus. 

"Most  of  the  families  are  on  food  stamps," 
Bohyer  said.  'There's  lots  of  kids  and  hun- 
gry bellies,  so  we're  awful  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  them  this  food." 

Bohyer  was  dean  of  the  Rosebud  Dean- 
ery for  eight  years  before  moving  to  Ne- 
braska. 

He's  taken  the  potato  run  twice  in  the  past 
year,  he  said,  and  hopes  there  will  be  another 
trip  soon.  "But  we  never  know  it's  coming 
until  Dale  gives  me  a  call." 


Arizona 


The  Bishop's  School  in  Phoenix  will 
merge  with  Trinity  Cathedral  this  summer. 

The  school  offices  have  been  located  at 
the  cathedral  since  Trinity '  s  conference  cen- 
ter was  finished  two  years  ago.  The  center 
also .  provides  classroom  and  auditorium 


space  as  well  as  a  satellite  link. 

Bishop  Robert  Shahan  said  the  merger 
was  part  of  an  effort  to  decentralize  some  of 
the  diocesan  programs.  "The  training  of  lay 
eucharistic  ministers,  lectors  and  chalice 
bearers — previously  handled  by  the  school 
—  is  most  appropriately  done  within  the 
local  congregation,"  he  said. 

The  Rev.  David  Keller,  director  of  the 
school  since  1982,  will  become  a  pastoral 
associate  at  the  cathedral. 

Central  Florida 

The  diocese  celebrated  its  1 00th  anniver- 
sary in  February  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal 
Church,  Sanford,  with  five  bishops  in  atten- 
dance. 

Former  Bishop  William  H.  Folwell  cel- 
ebrated the  Eucharist  while  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  delivered  the  sermon. 
With  them  were  Bishop  John  W.  Howe  of 
Central  Florida;  Assistant  Bishop  Reginald 
Hollis  and  Assisting  Bishop  Herbert  D. 
Edmondson. 

Holy  Cross  was  the  site  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Crane  Gray's  first  diocesan  convoca- 
tion, in  1893,  which  formed  the  Missionary 
Jurisdiction  of  Southern  Florida. 

El  Camino  Real 

Two  doctors  from  All  Saint's  Episcopal 
Church,  Carmel,  Calif.,  have  joined  the  war 
against  AIDS  in  Uganda. 

In  order  to  do  so,  John  and  Meg  Watson- 
Williams  both  took  early  retirements,  he 
from  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  she  from  a  position  as 
staff  physician  at  the  university's  health 
center. 

Since  1986,  they  have  worked  in  both 


WASHINGTON  —  Men  from  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Church  of  Atonement,  Washing- 
ton, meet  with  a  group  of  boys  as  part  of  an  outreach  program  that  focuses  on  nearly 
40  boys,  aged  8  to  18.  The  program  involves  outings,  acting  as  mentors,  educational 


and  recreational  activities. 
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Zambia  and  Uganda,  setting  up  counseling 
and  educational  programs  and  safe  blood- 
transfusion  programs.  Now  they  are  focus- 
ing on  Uganda,  where  they  consider  the 
impact  of  AIDS  to  be  most  alarming. 

Families  there  are  impoverishing  them- 
selves to  pay  medical  costs,  they  said,  and 
the  orphan  population  is  mushrooming. 

On  a  visit  to  Kampala,  they  learned  that 
therectorof  Sl  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church 
had  recendy  died  of  AIDS,  leaving  a  wife 
and  14  children,  many  of  them  adopted. 

The  doctors  contacted  All  Saint's  back 
home  and  the  California  congregation 
adopted  the  Ugandan  church,  providing 
funds  to  build  a  home  for  the  rector's 
extended  family  and  to  repair  the  church 
building. 


Lexington 


"It's  like  trying  to  get  into  a  rock  con- 
cert," said  one  lucky  ticket-holder. 

The  occasion  was  the  standing-room - 
only  appearance  of  Boston's  Rabbi  Harold 
Kushner  at  a  public  lecture  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  "When  Bad  Things  Happen 
to  Good  People." 

The  lecture  was  co-sponsored  by  the  ca- 
thedral and  its  neighbor  across  the  street,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  a  grand  joint  venture,  according  to 
Dean  Jim  Burns.  "They  have  a  great  dining 


Central  New  York  —  Carol  V.R. 
George,  a  communicant  at  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, Syracuse,  is  the  author  Of  "God's 
Salesman:  Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  the 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking."  She  inter- 
viewed Peale  several  years  ago  and  had 
sole  access  to  his  personal  papers  in  Syra- 
cuse University's  Bird  Library. 

Connecticut  —  When  his  congrega- 
tion vetoed  a  contribution  to  diocesan 
Camp  Washington  in  Lakeside,  the  Rev. 
Dan  Crowley,  53,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  Bridgeport,  took  to  the 
streets.  He  ran  the  Boston  Marathon,  car- 
rying the  pledges  of  his  parishioners  with 
him .  It  took  him  5.5  hours  to  run  the  course 
—  the  winner  did  it  in  two — but  he  raised 
more  than  $1 ,000  for  the  camp. 

Hawaii — The  Rev.  Heather  Mueller- 
Fitch,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Kula,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  1993  board  of  directors  of  the  Ha- 


room;  we  have  a  great  caterer.  They  knew 
Rabbi  Kushner;  we  had  a  place  big  enough 
for  a  big-time  speaker." 

Kushner' s  lecture  focused  on  the  ques- 
tion "Who  Needs  God?,"  which  is  the  title  of 
a  book  he  wrote  in  1989. 

"The  daily  bread  of  our  ancestors  is  often 
crowded  out  of  modern  life,"  he  said.  "We 
who  have  made  a  commitment  to  see  life 
through  the  eyes  of  a  religious  faith  can 
convince  people  that  the  religious  alterna- 
tive is  viable. 

"I  don't  have  to  ration  my  love,"  he  went 
on.  "When  I  have  spent  all  I  have,  I  will  turn 
to  God  and  he  will  replenish  my  supply." 

North  Carolina 

The  Wake  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners voted  4-2  in  March  not  to  appoint  the 
Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  director  of  the  diocese's 
Christian  Social  Ministries,  to  the  county's 
advisory  board  on  the  homeless. 

But,  after  a  storm  of  protest,  the  commis- 
sion reversed  itself. 

Before  the  March  vote,  Commissioner 
Gary  Pendleton  circulated  press  clippings 
documenting  Lewis'  activism  and  charac- 
terized him  as  a  troublemaker. 

Lewis  told  the  board  that  he  has  long 
been  an  advocate  for  the  homeless.  He  de- 
fended his  support  of  labor  unions  and  his 
trips  to  Iraq  before  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Continued  next  page 

waii  Council  of  Churches.  Other  Episco- 
palians on  the  board  are:  Nita  Hogue, 
ECW  president;  the  Rev.  Timoteo  P.  j 
Quintero,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  j 
Church,  Oahm  and  Joan  K.  Stebbins,  ; 
communicant  at  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  i 
Honolulu,  who  is  coordinator  for  the  j 
council '  s  homeless  program . 

Rio  Grande — A  cantata,  "Because  He  j 
Lives...,"  which  was  written  in  1982  by  j 
Nancy  Pidutti,  a  member  of  the  Episco-  j 
pal  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Silver  j 
City,  N.M.,  was  performed  this  past  Easter  I 
in  the  Silver  City  Little  Theater.  It  brought  I 
together  close  to  100  voices  from  various  j 
churches  in  the  area. 

Spokane  —  Before  she  died  on  March  ; 
16,  Polly  Aharz  saw  four  generations  of  j 
her  family  baptized  at  Holy  Trinity  Epis-  j 
copal  Church,  Wallace,  Idaho.  She  herself  i 
was  baptized  at  the  ceremony  in  February;  i 
so  were  four  of  her  adult  children,  three  of  j 
her  grandchildren  and  one  great-grand-  j 
child. 
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Dorothy  Gilson,  94, 
Asia  missionary 

MIDDLETOWN,  R.I. 

Dorothy  Jenks  Gilson,  who  spent  many 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Asia,  died  in  April 
at  age  94.  She  was 
the  widow  of 
Bishop  CharlesP. 
Gilson  of  Taiwan. 

Formerly  of 
New  London, 
N.H.,  she  attended 
Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Smith 
College.  In  1949, 
she  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Gilson,  accepted  a  position  in 
Shanghai,  China,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1951. 

They  went  back  to  Asia  from  1958-67, 
working  in  the  mission  field  in  Taiwan, 
Okinawa  and  Shanghai.  Mrs.  Gilson  taught 
religion  and  English  both  in  Shanghai  and 
Taiwan. 

Bishop  Gilson,  who  was  consecrated  in 
1961,  died  in  1980. 

Margaret  Hawk,  79, 
Indian  missionary 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D. 

Sister  Margaret  Hawk,  79,  a  missionary 
among  American  Indians  and  a  member  of 


DIOCESAN  BRIEFS 


Continued  from  preceding  page 

S  west.  Virginia 

The  Rev.  Quigg  Lawrence,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Roanoke,  said  a  recent  survey  of  thechurch's 
neighborhood  indicated  few  people  know 
about  his  church. 

The  congregation,  which  does  not  yet 
have  a  church  building  and  worships  in  a 
private  school,  decided  it  needed  to  get  the 
word  out 

So,  for  $4,000,  it  rented  a  billboard  high 
above  an  intersection.  White  lettering  on  a 
fuchsia  background  proclaims:  "A  Place  for 
You!  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Evangelical 
Episcopal." 

Quigg  said  the  billboard  seems  to  be 
working.  He  has  greeted  several  newcomers 
who  said  they  have  seen  it 

West.  Louisiana 

The  Iberia  Parish  Habitat  for  Humanity 
program,  headed  by  Episcopalians  Stephen 
Koch  and  Linda  Black,  is  a  whirlwind  of 
activity  —  six  homes  are  under  construction 
and  the  group  hopes  to  complete  60  more 
this  year. 

Last  August,  volunteers  began  organiz- 
ing a  Habitat  chapter  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  New  Iberia,  where  Koch  and 
Black  both  worship,  to  replace  homes  de- 
stroyed by  Hurricane  Andrew. 

The  effort  got  a  substantial  boost  this 
March  with  the  arrival  of  a  check  for 
$200,000  from  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief. 

Habitat  for  Humanity  International  has 
pledged  to  match  funds  raised  by  the  local 
chapter  2-1 ,  bringing  the  total  to  $600,000, 
an  amount  Koch  said  is  more  than  half  of 
what  is  needed  to  complete  the  hoped-for  66 
houses  on  schedule. 

—Written  by  Tony  Howarth. 


the  Church  Army,  died  in  February  at  the 
Wesleyan  Nursing  Center. 

An  Oglala  Sioux,  born  in  Manderson, 
S.D.,  she  attended  school  at  Rapid  City 
Indian  School,  Genoa  Indian  School,  and  St. 
Elizabeth's  in  Wakpala. 

In  1963,  she  enrolled  in  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary program  in  New  York  and  from  there 
went  into  missionary  work  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Upon  returning  to  South  Dakota,  she  did 
missionary  work  on  the  Rosebud  and  Pine 
Ridge  Reservations.  She  retired  in  1983  and 
moved  to  Red  Shirt  Village  where,  in  spite 
of  infirmities,  she  helped  with  the  activities 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 

Christine  Johnson, 
women's  unit  leader 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Funeral  services  were  held  April  27  for 
Christine  Waldron  Johnson,  66,  a  leading 


member  of  Episcopal  Church  Women,  who 
died  after  being  stricken  with  pneumonia. 

A  past  ECW  president  in  the  Diocese  of 
|  Florida,  she  had  also  served  as  nauonal 
ECW  secretary  and  was  a  member  of  the 
national  board. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leroy; 
two  sons,  Daniel  of  Orlando  and  David  of 
Gainesville;  and  a  sister,  Bemice  McDonald, 
of  Smyrna,  Ga. 

Louise  Mayhall,  100, 
longtime  journalist 

GREENVILLE,  MISS. 

Louise  Berry  Mayhall,  a  journalist,  died 
in  March  at  the  age  of  100. 

Bom  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  she  moved  to 
Greenville  in  1910,  where  she  became  a 
communicant  at  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church.  For  40  years,  she  worked  as  a  jour- 
nalist, writing  for  several  regional  newspa- 


pers and  national  magazines. 

At  the  age  of  97,  she  won  first  place  in  a 
Delta  rice  contest  with  her  recipe  for  "Rice 
Stuffed  Steak." 

other  deaths 

The  Rev.  John  Bonner  Jr.,  73,  of  Wash- 
ington, N.C.,  former  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
a  prominent  civil  rights  advocate  in  the 
1960s. 

Robert  W.  Boyer,  72,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  served  for  27  years  as  business 
manager/administrative  assistant  to  three 
bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Rev.  Warren  L.  Starrett  Jr.,  61 ,  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  who  was  historiographer  in  the 
Diocese  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


Good  news  for 
those  with 
bad  news 


Income  replacement  plan 
for  clergy  and  full-time 
lay  employees  of  the  church. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  accidental  injury  or  disabling 
illness  is  bad  news  for  whomever  it  strikes...  and  also  for  that 
person's  employer.  Now,  Church  Life  has  some  good  news  for 
Episcopal  ministers  and  full-time  lay  employees  of  the 
Church...an  Income  Replacement  Plan  specially 
designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

Beginning  on  the  31st  day  of  dis 
ability,  this 
plan  will 

pay  approximately  50%  of 
the  insured's  usual 
compensation  for 
as  long  as  52 

weeks,  whether  the  person  is  in  or  out  of 
the  hospital.  For  the  parish  or  Church 
organization,  this  means  that  money  is 
available  to  retain  a  temporary 
replacement  without  any  loss  of 
income  to  the  disabled  minister 
or  lay  employee.  The  cost 
of  this  coverage,  which 
is  paid  by  the  Church  employer,  is  low 
and  the  benefits  to  all  involved 
with  the  disability  or  illness  are  substantial. 

This  protection  is  not  limited  to  parish  clergy  or 
employees.  It  is  available  on  the  same  terms  -  with  the 
same  benefits  ~  to  all  active  Episcopal  clergy  and  full-time 
employees  serving  any  Church-related  organization  or  diocese. 

Return  the  convenient  coupon  today  for  more  details  by  mail. 
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Church  Life 
Insurance  Corporation 

800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212-661-6700 
800-223-6602 
A  member  of 

The  Church  Pension  Group 


Church  Life  Insurance  Corporation 

800  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send  more  information  about  the 

Income  Replacement  Plan  for  clergy  and  lay  employees. 

Plan  administered  for  The  Church  Pension  Fund        Underwritten  by  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
by  Church  Life  Insurance  Corporation.  New  York.      Company.  Boston.  MA  021 17 
NY  10017 

Name  

Church  or  Organization  

Address  


City  

Policy  #GD  1821-018295-13 


State 


Zip 
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Answering  People's  Need 
For  Beauty  in  the 
Celebration  of 
Daily  Life 


#774  Wall  Cross 
with  Bible  Stories  as 
carved  on  10th  C. 
Celtic  High  Crosses. 
Bronze,  7",  $35.00. 
Matching  pendant 
and  letter  opener 
available. 


Write  or  call  for  new  1993-1994 
catalog: 

SANCTA  (qUILD® 

858  Sussex  Blvd.    Box  300 
Broomall,  PA  19008 
.  1-8Q0-523-5155  
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TLngtish  Ironstone  Mug 


The  Teace 
of  the  Lord 
be  always 
with  you... 


1  loz.  White  Mug 
Red  and  Royal  Print 
$6.95  each/ 2  for  $12.95 
add  $4.00  shipping  and  handling 


Send  to: 
RME 

350  Burnside  Road 
Monticello,  IL6I856 


COLUMBARIUMS 

We  build  columbariums  to  fit  your  needs. 
Church  installations  are  our  speciality. 

Call  us  at  1-800-253-0457 

EICKHOF  ETERNAL  SYSTEMS 

P.O.  Box  1378 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58203-1378 


PARISH  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

In-depth  training  in  parish  revitalization  for 
clergy,  lay  leaders,  diocesan  staff  and 
consultants.  Reflects  Anglican  theology, 
behavioral  science  understandings.  Two 
weeks  this  summer  in  NYC  (August  16-27). 
Summer  "93  fee  $515;  room  $400.  Ninth 
year.  Co-sponsored  by  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  Order  of  the 
Ascension. 

GROUP  FACILITATION  SKILLS 

Special  Topic  Workshop  of  the  Parish 
Development  Institute.,  August  9-13.  NYC. 
Fee:  $315;  room  $150. 

WRITE  FOR  BROCHURE 

Parish  Development  Institute 
1308  Brunswick  Avenue 
Trenton,  NJ  08638. 


ccncrc 

,  cchuR.chcaouS£ 
oeve  Lop cnent  coup. 


PO  Box  19076 
Boulder,  CO  80308-9076 
1-800-484-9778  (Ext  4018) 
or  (303)  530-1789 


ChurchBook  by  ChurchMouse 

Frugal  Full  Function 
for  Treasurers  &  Secretaries 

Easy  to  Use  -  -  Hard  to  Misuse 
Timely,  Accurate,  Meaningful  Reports 
Church's  Accounts  &  Funds  structure 

Membership  and  Mailing  list  control 
Offerings  from  Receipt  to  Statements 
Expenses  from  A/P  &  Check  Writing 
Payroll  Assistance  Registers,  941,  W-2 
Daily,  Monthly,  YTD,  Parochial  Repts 


Guaranteed  satisfaction  - 1  year  support 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
STUDIO  APARTMENTS 

•  Convenient  to  bus  stops 

•  Walking  distance  to  grocery  store 

•  Mini-store  on  campus 

•  On  site  health  screenings 

•  Postal  service  to  Mail  packages 

•  Beauty  salon/barber  shop 

•  Dry  cleaning  service 

•  Emergency  call  system 

•  24  hour  staffed  reception  desk 

•  Bus  for  shopping  excursions 

^tijoy  Your  Prime  Years 
at 

Cathedral  Residences 

A  Senior  Community 

601  North  Newnan  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32202 
904-798-5320  fC% 
k  1-800-438-4817     hsd . 


CLERGY 
MOVING 


TRADITIONALISTS: 

There's  only  one  place  to 
get  all  the  news  of  interest 
to  you,  to  get  complete 
coverage  of  developments 
in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Anglican  Communion  as 
well  as  in  the  Continuing 
Church.  For  the  full  picture 
of  Anglicanism  today — 
balanced  and  uncensored 
in  an  independent  maga- 
zine— send  $20  (for  a  full 
year/nine  issues)  with  your 
name  and  address  to: 


^Christian 
P  Challenge 


The  Only  Worldwide  Voice  of 
Traditional  Anglicanism- 
Founded  1962 
1215  Independence  Ave.  S.E.,  Dept.  E 
Washington.  DC  20003 


A  Book  on  Life  After  Death 
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Men  and  women  supporting  priests  gathered  outside  a  Fort  Worth  church  to 
protest  the  consecration  of  Jack  Iker  as  bishop  coadjutor  of  that  diocese. 
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Despite  protests,  Fort  Worth 
celebrates  a  new  bishop 

By  Jerry  Hames 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Bishop  Jack  Iker,  the  new  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  the  Diocese  of  Forth  Worth, 
said  he  will  soon  meet  with  a  local  lay 
organization  and  the  clergy  in  an  effort  to 
resolve  divisions  that  exist  in  the  largely 
conservative  diocese. 

"A  lot  of  animosity  can  be  overcome  if 
we  establish  better  communication,"  he  said 
after  his  consecration  April  24. 

But  Deer,  43,  gave  no  indication  his  posi- 
tion against  the  ordination  of  women  is  open 
to  change  when  he  succeeds  diocesan  Bishop 
Clarence  Pope.  Pope,  65,  has  not  announced 
when  he  will  retire. 

In  other  dioceses,  staunch  traditionalists 
have  used  the  close  confirmation  vote  to 
bolster  their  arguments  that  their  views  are 
not  being  respected. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
led  the  consecration  in  a  large  Presbyterian 
church  before  1,500  people,  while  about 
100  others,  many  with  placards,  demon- 
strated outside  in  support  of  women  priests. 

Five  women  priests  were  in  the  proces- 
sion, including  the  Rev.  Terry  Cairo,  a  resi- 
dent priest  in  Fort  Worth,  who  was  seated 
with  clergy  from  other  dioceses.  Neither  of 
the  Episcopal  Church's  two  women  bishops 
were  among  the  26  bishops  who  partici- 
pated. 

A  half-dozen  people  protested  the  conse- 
c ration  at  an  appointed  time  during  the  ser- 
vice. One,  the  Rev.  Lauren  Anne  Gough,  a 
native  of  Fort  Worth  who  is  now  a  parish 
priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Washington,  D.C., 
said  she  feels  exiled  from  priestly  ministry 
in  her  home  diocese. 

The  fundamental  communion  of  the 
church  is  at  stake,  said  Gough,  who  cel- 
ebrated Eucharist  with  about  80  people  in  a 
local  home  before  the  consecration. 

"In  his  refusal  to  accept  women  duly 
ordained  presbyter  and  bishop,  [Deer]  repu- 
diates the  sacramental  acts  of  fellow  bishops 
and  presbyters,"  she  said. 

Browning  responded  that  he  would  con- 
secrate Iker  since  he  was  duly  elected  by  the 
diocese  and  approved  by  standing  commit- 
tees and  bishops.  Browning  said  he  was 


Bishop  Jack  Iker 
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personally  impressed  by  Iker's  ability,  sen- 
sitivity and  desire  to  serve  all. 

But  the  presiding  bishop  warned  the  dio- 
cese not  to  ignore  the  reservations  of  others. 
Fort  Worth  must  not  isolate  itself  from  other 
dioceses  that  have  female  priests  and  bish- 
ops, Browning  said,  and  parishes  within  the 
diocese  must  not  separate  from  one  another 
over  the  issue. 

For  the  14  years  before  his  election,  Deer 
was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  In  1989,  he  helped  to  establish 
the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America,  an  organi- 
zation of  traditionalist  members  of  the 
church.  ■ 

Two  new  suffragans 
in  Virginia  ballot 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Rev.  Canon  F.  Clayton  Matthews  of 
Richmond,45,and  the  Rev.  AntoineLamont 
Campbell,38,ofPawley'sIsland,S.C.,were 
elected  suffragan  bishops  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia  in  an  election  that  required  only 
three  ballots. 

Campbell  will  become  the  first  black 
bishop  in  the  history  of  the  diocese.  ■ 


Military  action  may  be  needed 
in  Bosnia,  say  church  leaders 


After  watching  the  atrocities  against  ci- 
vilian populations  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
mount  in  a  spiral  of  "ethnic  cleansing," 
some  top  church  leaders  in  the  nation  have 
joined  in  a  statement  conceding  that  military 
action  may  be  needed  to  halt  the  carnage. 

"As  we  observe  the  horrendous  slaughter 
taking  place  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
contrast  between  our  hope  for  peace  and  the 
actual  evil  of  war  weighs  heavily  upon  us, 
just  as  it  does  on  many  Muslim  believers 
who  share  our  deep  longing  for  a  just  peace," 
said  a  statement  released  May  14  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  statement  outlined  basic  principles 
that  should  govern  action  in  the  region, 


Jelineck  elected 
bishop  of  Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Rev.  James  Jelineck,  50,  a  Wiscon- 
sin native  who  was  a  Lutheran  before  he  was 
confirmed  an  Episcopalian  in  1965,  was 
elected  bishop  of  of  Minnesota  on  May  1 . 

Jelineck  succeeds  Bishop  Robert  Ander- 
son, who  will  step  down  Aug.  31  after  15 
years  to  pursue  another  ministry.  The  new 
bishop,  who  will  be  consecrated  on  Oct.  29, 
served  in  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Tennes- 
see and  Southern  Ohio  before  moving  to  San 
Francisco  eight  years  ago. 

Diocesan  spokesman  Walt  Gordon  said 
delegates  were  impressed  by  Jelineck's  en- 
thusiasm. "Distances  between  regions  in 
Minnesota  are  very  great  and  many  resi- 
dents of  rural  Minnesota  were  impressed 
by  his  promise  to  'get  a  four-wheel-drive 
vehicle  and  visit  the  different  regions  of 
the  state  and  stay  there  for  a  week  or  two 
at  a  time,  instead  of  a  day  or  two,"'  Gordon 
said.  ■ 
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keeping  in  mind  that  peace  missions  "must 
remain  at  all  times  faithful  to  the  humanitar- 
ian aims  of  ending  the  suffering  of  people  on 
all  sides  of  the  conflict." 

Military  action  must  help  the  victims  and 
"intensify  diplomatic  and  economic  pres- 
sures to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,"  the  church  leaders  said. 

While  the  burden  of  providing  forces 
should  be  shared  equitably,  there  are  "com- 
pelling reasons  for  our  nation  to  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden,"  the  church 
leaders  added. 

"We  can  no  longer  stand  by  as  human 
rights  are  violated  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
justice  is  flaunted  and  peace  in  this  part  of 
the  world  hangs  in  the  balance." 

The  statement  stopped  short  of  endorsing 
air  strikes  as  an  alternative  to  deployment  of 
U.S .  forces  as  part  of  the  U.N.  contingent,  or 
lifting  the  arms  embargo.  ■ 
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Haiti 

continued  from  page  1 

There  is  not  enough  medicine  or  clean 
water  or  even  bandages.  Many  of  them, 
if  they  get  too  sick,  will  die. 

The  conditions  in  Haiti  are  appalling. 
And  they  have  been  that  way  for  a  long 
time.  And  they  will  be  that  way  for  a 
long  time. 

The  U.N.  embargo,  imposed  after  the 
coup  against  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  is  not  so  effective  these  days.  But 
those  it  hurts  most  are  those  who  can  afford 
it  least:  the  poor. 

The  group  of  journalists,  clergy  and  re- 
lief workers  who  recently  made  a  three-day 
pilgrimage  to  Haiti  .visited  hospitals,  church- 
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sponsored  schools,  a  home  for  boys,  a  center 
for  women.  Nearly  all  the  places  the  group 
visited  have  received  some  kind  of  assis- 
tance from  Food  for  the  Poor  (Episcopal 
Life  paid  its  own  expenses). 

Food  for  the  Poor  delivers  tons  of  food 
and  much  more:  School  desks  and  chairs, 
medical  supplies,  lumber.  It  is  one  of  many 
such  operations  working  in  the  Caribbean, 
each  trying  in  its  own  way  to  help  alleviate 
the  suffering.  Food  for  the  Poor's  founder, 
Ferdinand  Mahfood,  a  Jamaican  of  Leba- 
nese descent,  admits  that  "we  will  never 
solve  any  problems."  But  by  providing  food 
and  materials  to  those  in  the  field,  mostly 
Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  clergy,  his 
agency  helps  buttress  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal segments  of  Haitian  society:  the  church. 

Sister  Joan  Margaret  has  been  in  Haiti  49 
years,  since  she  founded  St.  Vincent's  School 
for  Handicapped  Children  in  downtown  Port- 
au-Prince.  It  is  much  more  than  a  school, 
though:  it's  a  medical  and  dental  clinic  and 
an  employer  of  many  of  its  former  students. 
An  Episcopal  sister  of  St.  Margaret,  Sister 
Joan  returns  to  the  convent  in  Boston  this 
month  (retirement  isn't  accurate:  "I'm  told 
they  have  work  for  me,"  she  says).  She  has 
cancer,  sits  in  a  wheelchair. 

Sister  Joan  seems  wistful  but  accepting 
about  leaving  Haiti:  "I  think  it's  the  right 
thing  to  do.  After  all,  I  made  the  decision." 

The  vision  for  St  Vincent's  began  when 
Sister  Joan  came  across  "one  blind  child 
lying  in  a  crib  in  a  hospital  who  couldn't  sit 
up."  That  child  now  teaches  at  the  school. 

The  courtyard  of  the  complex  gives  only 
a  glimpse  of  all  that  goes  on  there.  School- 
children can  be  heard  singing  and  reciting 
their  lessons.  Families  wait  for  medical  ap- 
pointments. Two  girls  sit  in  wheelchairs. 
But,  behind  the  walls,  Dr.  Frank  Green,  a 
dentist  from  Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  extracts 
diseased  teeth.  He  had  just  come  down  from 
the  hills,  where  he  removed  486  teeth  from 
153  people. 

Dr.  Gerard  Leon,  a  local  surgeon,  comes 
in  once  a  month  and  examines  40  people  in 
two  days.  A  few  of  those  will  need  surgery. 

Several  deaf  people  have  been  trained  to 
make  prostheses;  behind  thick  doors,  they 
hammer  on  metal  braces  all  day. 

Dr.  David  McNeeley,  a  native  of  Norris, 
Term.,  who  has  been  at  the  Holy  Cross  Hos- 
pital in  Leogane,  a  city  west  of  the  capital,  for 
1 1  years,  is  the  new  director  of  St.  Vincent's. 
He  says  he  hopes  to  carry  on  Sister  Joan's 
legacy  of  compassion  and  service. 

"It's  real  exciting,  there's  a  lot  to  learn 
and  I'll  miss  her  advice  when  she's  not  here 
to  give  it,"  he  says. 

The  center  needs  adhesive,  stretch  ban- 


dages, antibiotics  and 
ointment.  Pearl 
Armstrong,  who  has 
workedatSt.  Vincent's 
for  a  good  number  of 
years  herself,  says, 
"Any  of  those  things 
—  we're  walking 
around  with  our  hands 
out," 

One  thing  about 
Haiti  doesn't  hit  you 
right  off,  but  sneaks  up 
and  grabs  you  by  the 
neck  with  its  implica- 
tions: there  is  no  infra- 
structure in  the  slums. 
In  Cite  Soleil,  there  is 
no  electricity,  no  clean 
water,  no  way  to  keep 
food  disease-free.  Pigs 
root  around  in  the  gar- 
bage that  lines  the 
banks  of  the  streams, 
children  playing 
among  them.  Canals 
serve  as  open  sewers. 
Outside  of  the  slum, 
evidenceof  disease  and 
lack  of  basic  services 
abound.  An  intersec- 
tion serves  as  a  mas- 
sive garbage  heap. 
Dirty  water  trickles 
down  every  street. 
Even  the  main  road  from  Port-au-Prince  to 
Leogane,  is  crumbling  in  places. 

The  holy  cross 

Hospital  in  Leogane  was  founded  in  1 964  as 
a  dispensary  by  the  Rev.  Pierre  Thevenot,  an 
Episcopal  priest  In  the  early  '70s  he  began 
to  see  pregnant  women  and  malaria  patients. 
Doctors  would  donate  their  time,  but  soon  it 
wasn't  enough. 

"They  came  for  one  or  two  weeks,  they'd 
do  the  surgeries  and  go  home,"  says 
Raymond  Leger,  the  administrator.  "The 
problem  was  we  had  no  way  to  do  post- 
surgery.  There  was  no  follow-up  on  the 
case."  Now,  the  150-bed  hospital's  staff 
includes  seven  doctors.  Although  spartan, 
it's  clean  and  inviting. 

Today,  malaria  is  the  most  common  dis- 
ease treated  at  the  hospital.  Although  almost 
everyone  in  Leogane  has  been  vaccinated 
for  TB,  AIDS  is  a  major  problem. 

Dr.  Marise  McNeeley,  a  Haitian  clinical 
pathologist  who  runs  the  lab  (and  is  David's 
wife),  says  about  5  percent  of  all  their  pa- 
tients test  positive  for  HIV,  but  according  to 


Sister  Joan  Margaret  greets  a  student, 
Davidson  Desame. 
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Mahfood  estimates  of  infection  throughout 
the  country  run  closer  to  25  percent 

The  hospital  also  sponsors  mobile  clinics 
that  go  into  the  countryside.  One  of  their 
successes  is  child-care  education. 

"Since  that  program  was  started  about  10 
years  ago  we've  seen  neo-natal  tetanus  go  to 
almost  zero,"  McNeeley  says.  And  sterile 
gauze,  soap  and  alcohol  have  replaced  spi- 
der webs  as  bandages  on  umbilical  cords. 

Leger  says  he  is  hopeful  about  the 
hospital's  future  because  of  the  partnership 
between  the  dioceses  of  East  Tennessee  and 
Haiti.  He  hopes  to  establish  an  endowment 
fund  that  will  give  the  hospital  a  sounder 
footing:  "It's  hard  to  plan  when  you  don't 
know  what  supplies  you'll  have,"  he  says. 
And  Leger  wishes  for  more  Episcopal  sup- 
port. 

"We  are  an  Episcopal  institution  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
we  look  for  the  Episcopalians  to  be  more 
involved  in  the  operations  here." 

There  is  over  90  percent  unemployment 
in  Haiti,  according  to  Food  for  the  Poor,  but 
in  the  capital  city  there  is  commerce  every- 
where and  no  dearth  of  food.  Women  walk 
with  huge  baskets  balancedatop  their  heads, 
filled  with  mangos,  breads,  tomatos.  Entre- 
preneurs line  the  sides  of  the jammed  streets, 
selling  shaved  ice  with  syrup,  corn  bread, 
plastic  flipflops.  Gaily-painted  "laptops," 
the  converted  pickups  with  religious  and 
patriotic  pictures  and  slogans,  bring  their 
passengers  all  over  town  for  a  few  cents. 

The  Rev.  Attilio  Stra,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Salesian  order,  oversees  85 
homes  for  former  street  boys  in  Haiti.  One, 
in  Port-au-Prince,  is  crowded  with  more 
than  20  boys,  all  smiling  and  reaching  out 
their  hands  —  not  for  money,  but  for  a 
handshake. 

"When  they  live  in  the  street,  nothing  is 
important  to  them ,  only  to  have  money,  only 
to  have  violence.  They  are  rejected  by  ev- 
erybody," says  Stra.  His  homes  provide  a 
structured  environment,  where  discipline  is 
gentle  and  love  is  plentiful. 

"We  go  to  the  streets,  just  making  friends 
— we  don '  t  satisfy  some  needs,  not  yet  The 
second  step  is  acquaintance  in  the  play- 
ground ...  and  the  final  step  when  they  are 
really  ready  to  go  into  the  homes." 
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By  providing  food  and  materials  to  those  in  the 
field,  mostly  roman  catholic  and  episcopal  cle  roy, 
food  for  the  poor  helps  buttress  one  of  the  most 
critical  segments  of  haitian  society:  the  church. 


Children  in  Cite 
Soleilgo  to 
school  in  a 
dilapidated  steel 
building,  above 
and  left.  Food 
for  the  Poor 
replaces  such 
schools  with 
lumber  and 
concrete 
structures, 
below. 
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It's  a  two-  to  three-month  process,  Stra 
says.  "We  don't  take  them  out  of  the  street 
right  away  because  the  street  calls  them  — 
it's  not  easy,"  but  "when  they  realize  we 
love  them  it  is  very  easy." 

Rules  at  the  homes  are  simple:  "We  have 
three  commandments — God  gave  us  lObut 
that  is  too  much.  'Don't  steal,  don't  he, 
respect  each  other.'" 

The  images  pass  in  a  blur:  So  many 
people  doing  so  much,  with  so  much  more  to 
be  done. 

The  Center  for  the  Promotion  of  Women 
is  a  beacon  for  many  women  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  Founder  Marie  Carmel  Lafontant 
helps  her  sisters  learn  to  cook,  sew  and  use 
makeup.  But  she  also  teaches  them  about 
family  planning,  how  to  use  computers  and 


how  to  start  their  own  businesses.  In  short, 
she  gives  them  abooster  shot  of  self-esteem; 
25,000  women  have  responded  since  1975. 

The  Cardinal  Leger  Leprosy  Hospital  is  a 
lush  oasis  in  the  hot  city,  with  plants  all 
round. 

Simone  Gustav  has  lost  most  of  her  fin- 
gers and  toes  to  the  disease  but  still  spends 
her  days  crocheting.  When  one  of  her  visi- 
tors offers  to  buy  all  her  wares,  she  starts 
pulling  them  out  from  behind  her  pillow  and 
from  under  her  mattress. 

A  far  less  luxurious  place  is  the  Isaie 
Jeanty  Maternity  Hospital,  where  women 
lie,  row  upon  row,  with  their  newborns,  or  sit 
on  wooden  benches  until  just  about  ready  to 
deliver.  Part  of  the  hospital  is  being  rebuilt 
after  a  devastating  fire.  Despite  its  austere 


appearance,  the  hospital  serves  a  great  many 
people  from  the  city  and  countryside,  per- 
forming gynecological  services  as  well  as 
bringing  little  Haitians  into  the  world.  A 
thousand  babies  are  bom  there  each  month, 
although  100  of  them  will  die,  as  will  60  of 
the  mothers,  on  average,  a  doctor  says.  And, 
in  this  Roman  Catholic  country,  doctors 
perform  20  abortions  at  Isaie  Jeanty  each 
week. 

The  images  stop  blurring  in  Cite  Soleil. 
Corrugated-steel  one-room  shacks  serve  as 


homes  to  families  that  may  include  five  or 
six  children.  It's  in  Soleil  7,  one  section  of 
the  slum,  where  Food  for  the  Poor  has  poured 
its  effort.  Much  of  it  is  literally  poured: 
concrete  homes  and  walkways  have  been 
put  down  by  the  agency,  and  a  huge  feeding 
center  brings  beans  and  rice  to  dozens  of 
hungry  families. 

Always  poor,  Cite  Soleil  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  embargo. 

"We  have  only  one  factory  that  is  work- 
ing now  because  of  the  embargo,"  says  Jo- 
seph Seida,  who  helps  at  the  feeding  center. 
"Other  than  that,  all  are  closed." 

Ferdinand  Mahfood  says  he  does  his  work 
because  he  sees  Christ  in  the  poor.  He  sums 
up  his  organization's  philosophy  when  he 
says,  "What  Food  for  the  Poor  is  trying  to  do 
is  link  the  priest  in  America  who  collects 
$5,000  [in  donations]  with  the  priest  in  Haiti 
who  collects  $5.  They  are  part  of  the  same 
church."  ■ 


Women  in  peril 

In  every  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Fund  ministers,  two  facts  emerge: 
the  risk  to  children's  lives  and 
future  and  the  burden  women 
are  forced  to  carry. 


In  the  case  of  former  Yugoslavia,  the  world  faces  anew 
horrors  it  had  thought  buried  in  an  ugly  past.  The  suffering 
of  women,  as  they  are  attacked  or  see  their  families 
destroyed,  is  shocking.  Church  agencies,  such  as  the 
Fund,  are  able  to  offer  help  to  women  refugees  from  the 
battle  areas  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  regardless  of  their 
ethnic  background.  The  Fund  has  sent  money  for  counsel- 
ing services  for  such  women  victims  as  well  as  for  food, 
blankets,  clothes  and  medicine  through  Church  World 
Service  and  through  parish-based  initiatives. 

If  you  would  like  to  help  women  the  world  over, 
please  send  your  contributions  to: 

THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP'S  FUND 
FOR  WORLD  RELIEF 

The  Episcopal  Church  Center 

815  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Name 


1-800-334-7626,  ext.5138  or  1-212-922-5129 


Parish 


Address 
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End  ban  on  gays 
in  U.S.  military,  urge 
church  leaders 

WASHINGTON 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Brown- 
ing has  joined  other  church  leaders  in 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  ban  on  gay  men 
and  lesbians  in  the  military. 

Speaking  on  their  behalf  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Sherry,  president  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  said  that,  although  each  spoke  from 
distinctive  theological  traditions,  the  church 
leaders  shared  a  common  conviction  that 
civil  rights  should  be  guaranteed  for  gays 
and  lesbians. 

"To  allow  the  military  to  discriminate  is 
morally  intolerable  and  contrary  to  the  val- 
ues that  undergird  our  society,"  Sherry  said. 
He  said  the  sexual  conduct  of  military  per- 


sonnel, not  their  sexual  orientation,  should 
be  the  issue. 

"While  the  religious  community  and  the 
nation  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  and 
difficult  debate  about  the  moral  character  of 
various  forms  of  sexual  behavior,  there  is 
growing  conviction  that  sexual  orientation, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  not  an  adequate  or  appropri- 
ate basis  forjudging  others,  any  more  than  is 
one's  gender,  race  or  ethnic  background." 

In  private  correspondence  in  February 
with  President  Clinton,  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  said  the  Episcopal 
Church's  General  Convention  "is  clearly  on 
record  in  support  of  upholding  the  full  civil 
rights  and  equal  protection  under  the  law  of 
homosexual  persons."  The  presiding  bishop 
also  wrote  to  armed  forces  chaplains  asking 
them  "to  be  at  the  forefront  in  alleviating  all 
discriminatory  practices  and  to  continue  to 
be  pastorally  sensitive  in  the  care  of  your 
people  during  this  particular  transition."  ■ 


Sinodo  Episcopal  pide 
provincia  separada 

El  Sinodo  Episcopal  de  America  (SEA) 
ha  renovado  su  Uamado  a  constituir  una 
provincia  no  geografica  para  proteger  a  los 
tradicionalistas  de  lo  que  califico  de  "angli- 
canismo  progresivamente  sectario",  y  dijo 
que  se  propone  He var  el  debate  al  pleno  de  la 
Convention  General  en  1994. 

El  nuevo  plan  del  ESA,  dado  a  conocer 
en  la  reunion  anual  de  su  cuerpo  legislative 
en  Filadelfia,  daria  a  las  diocesis  la  option 
de  separarsede  su  actual  provincia  geograTica 
y  unirse  a  una  provincia  nacional  autonoma 
basada  en  puntos  de  vista  teologicos 
comunes.  Si  la  Convencidn  General  no 
respalda  el  plan,  el  ESA  dijo  que  "daria  los 


If  you  care  deeply  about  the  Church 
and  its  future  mission  and  ministry,  attend... 

"Shaping  Our  Future:  A 
Grassroots  Forum  on  Episcopal 
Structures" 


What:  A  potential  turning  point  for  the  Episcopal  Church;  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  our 
Church  is  strong  enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century! 

Who:  Clergy  and  laity  from  all  over  the  country;  people  committed  to  helping  the  Church 
turn  around,  thrive  and  fulfill  its  true  mission. 

Where  &  When:  St.  Louis,  MO,  August  12-15, 1993 

Why:  We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  world  history;  we  must  develop  the  organizational  structures 
that  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  mission.  God  is  calling  us  to  action. 

Highlights:  Exploring  organizational  change;  internationally-recognized  speakers  of  the 
highest  caliber;  fast-paced  discussions  with  other  Episcopal  leaders;  assessments  of  our  strengths 
and  weaknesses;  participation  in  a  breakthrough  event  with  far-reaching  potential. 


Embrace  this  opportunity;  register  today  by  calling  (615)  588-8798  or  by  writing: 
Shaping  Our  Future,  1111  Northshore  Dr.,  N-200,  Knoxville,  TN  3791 9-4046,  Fax  (61 5) 
584-6450.  Spaces  are  limited.  Symposium  registration  fee  is  $1 95  per  person  until  May 
1 5;  $250/person  thereafter.  Travel  and  accommodation  information  will  be  provided  upon 
request. 


otros  pasos  que  estimara  necesarios  para 
preservar  la  ortodoxia  doctrinal  y  la  libertad 
de  conciencia,  y  para  promover  sus  relaciones 
ecumenicas  a  nivel  nacional  e  intemacional". 

Una  propuesta  semejante  a  la  que  acaba 
de  hacer  el  ES  A  f ue  rechazada  anteriormente 
por  el  Obispo  Primado  y  su  consejo  asesor, 
la  Com  isidn  Eames,  y  tambien  por  la  reunion 
conjunta  de  los  primados  anglicanos  y  el 
Consejo  Consultivo  Anglicano  que  sesiono 
recientemente  en  Sudafrica  M 

Obispo  interino 
para  Cuba 

David  Alvarez,  Obispo  de  Puerto  Rico, 
ha  aceptado  ser  obispo  interino  de  la  Iglesia 
Episcopal  de  Cuba  por  el  termino  de  un  afio 
a  partir  del  1  de  julio. 

El  cambio,  que  pone  temporalmente  la 
Diocesis  de  Cuba  en  manos  extranjeras  luego 
de  26  anos  de  independencia,  se  hizo  a 
solicitud  del  Consejo  Metropolitano  de  la 
Iglesia  de  Cuba  luego  de  varios  intentos 
infructuosos  de  elegir  un  sucesor  para  el 
obispo  Emilio  Hernandez,  el  actual 
diocesano.  El  Consejo,  integrado  por  el 
presidente  de  la  Novena  Provincia  y  los 
arzobispos  de  la  Iglesia  Anglicana  de  Canada 
y  de  la  Provincia  de  las  Indias  Occidentales, 
hizo  el  anuncio  durante  una  reunion  en  Cuba 
el  12  y  13  de  marzo. 

Alvarez  administrara  ambas  diocesis  — 
Puerto  Rico  y  Cuba —  y  supervisara  el 
proceso  de  election  de  un  nuevo  obispo.  El 
sinodo  electoral  esta  programado  para  una 
fecha  aun  no  determinada  de  la  primavera 
del  ano  proximo.  M 

La  Iglesia  Episcopal  en 
la  "cumbre"  de  pandilleros 

El  apoyo  economico  de  la  Iglesia  Episco- 
pal contribuyo  al  6xito  de  una  reunidn  en 
Kansas  city  a  la  que  acudieron  lideres  de 
pandillas  juveniles  de  todos  los  Estados 
Unidos.  El  evento  fue  costeado  por 
donaciones  aprobadas  en  febrero  por  el 
Consejo  Ejecutivo  en  respaldo  a  la  iniciativa 
del  equipo  de  estrategia  urbana  del  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Iglesias  (CNI). 

El  tema  clave  que  surge  de  esta  reunion 
es  como  los  participantes  y  los  miembros  de 
las  pandillas  que  ellos  representaron  podi'an 
integrarse  paci'ficamen  te  a  la  vida  economica 
y  social  de  sus  comunidades,  segun  lo 
expresd  Diane  Porter,  ejecutiva  de  la  Iglesia 
Episcopal,  que  asistio  a  la  "cumbre"  como 
observadora.  "EUos  detendran  la  violencia 
cuando  tengan  algo  que  ganar",  dijo  Porter. 

Los  lideres  de  las  pandillas  juveniles 
hablaron  acerca  de  reuniones  regionales  con 
vistas  a  crear  un  clima  de  cooperation  en 
torno  a  los  problemas  economicos.  M 

Obispo  Harris  reta  a  las 
mujeres  a  "buscar  justicia" 

La  obispo  Barbara  Harris  dijo  en  una 
reunion  de  160  mujeres  que  no  deben  temer 
el  dejar  a  un  lado  los  papeles  tradicionales 
de  la  mujer  por  causa  del  Evangelio. 

"Las  mujeres  deben  ser  mas  que  una 
presencia  visible  en  la  Iglesia",  dio  Harris, 
haciendo  notar  que  la  autoafirmacion  y  el 
planteamiento  de  temas  embarazosos  era 
algo  inevitable  para  el  cambio.  "Mientras 
nos  mantengamos  actuando  como  damas", 
afirmd  la  Obispo,  "no  vamos  a  ser  oidas.  Las 
mujeres,  que  estamos  en  la  periferia  de  la 
Iglesia,  debemos  ser  el  remanente  fiel  que 
este  dispuesto  a  ser  usado  reformado  por 
Dios,  y  a  dedicarse  a  la  busqueda  de  la 
jusucia,  no  importa  cuan  dificil  eso  pueda 
ser"  afirmd.  ■  — Por  Vicente  Echerri 
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Lifelines 


As  budgets  shrink.  Episcopal  Charities 
helps  dioceses  find  money  for  ministry 


By  Mike  Barwell 


//i 


ome  of  these  people  are  going  to  live  or 
die  —  right  now,"  says  the  Rev.  Martha 
Sterne,  associate  rector  of  All  Saints, 
Atlanta.  "We're  working  with  people  on 
the  edge." 

Sterne  refers  to  the  homeless,  hungry  and 
destitute  people  at  the  doors  of  America's  churches, 
drawn  there  in  desperation  when  the  money  runs 
out,  the  jobs  disappear  and  the  government  services 

abruptly  end. 

Episcopal  churches  want  to  respond.  But  the  price  tag 
for  social  ministries  and  advocacy  efforts  is  high  and, 
although  dioceses  across  the  country  have  supported 
shelters  and  soup  kitchens,  clothing  outlets  and 
counseling  centers,  such  ministries  are  often  the  first  cut 
when  diocesan  budgets  are  strained. 

To  overcome  such  financial  insecurity,  some  involved 
in  ministry  with  the  poor  are  exiting  the  diocesan  financial 
structure  altogether.  The  capriciousness  of  church 


photo/MEV  PULEO 

politics  and  the  troubled  economy  have  forced  thorn  to  hear 
those  church  contributors  who  say,  "I  wouldn't  give  a  dime  to 
that  diocese  or  the  national  church,  but  I  will  support ...  (fill  in 
the  blank)." 

Such  sentiments,  and  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
suffering  they  see  around  them,  has  led  half  a  dozen  dioceses 
to  create  their  own  solutions:  separate  organizations  to  seek 
outside  funds. 

Technically  known  —  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  at 
least  —  as  a  501.c3  supportive  foundation,  these 
diocesan  or  parish-based  programs  can  solicit  money  from 
foundations,  corporations  or  individuals  who  might  not  other- 
wise give  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  take  the  pressure  off 
diocesan  bishops  and  staffs  to  increase  budgets. 

The  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  for  example,  developed 
Episcopal  Charities  out  of  sheer  necessity.  Faced  with  closing 
its  retirement  home  and  orphanage  nearly  25  years  ago, 
Western  New  York  spun  off  those  and  other 
smaller  ministry  programs  from  the  diocesan  $ 
program  budget  to  prevent  financial  collapse. 
It  worked.  Finally  able  to  go  after  individual 
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You  don't  have  to  feel  all  alone  if  you're  doing  social  min- 
istries. 

A  national  organization  exists  to  link  you  with  other  programs 
and  ideas  throughout  the  Episcopal  Church:  United  Episcopal 
Charities  (UEC). 

UEC  members  work  with  or  volunteer  support  for  a  wide  range 
of  social  outreach  ministries  in  congregations,  dioceses,  regions 
or  provinces.  The  organization  provides  support  through  an  infor- 
mal forum  to  exchange  ideas,  program  materials  and  other 
resources. 

"We  exist  to  create  a  national  identity  to  help  make  our  min- 
istries more  visible  and  available  to  those  in  need  and  to  those 
called  to  serve,"  says  UEC  President  Barbara  Petty  of  New 
Jersey.  "We  also  are  encouraged  to  nurture  each  other,  encour- 
age wellness  among  our  members,  and  provide  opportunities  for 
sharing  ideas  and  ...  linking  with  other  national  and  local  pro- 
grams." 

Services  include  presenting  annual  conferences  and  work- 
shops, consulting  with  individuals,  groups  or  dioceses  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  Episcopal  Charities  organiza- 
tions and  exchanging  materials  and  expertise  in  fund-raising, 
grant-writing  and  promotion. 

Anyone  interested  in  joining  —  membership  is  $25  a  year  — 
may  contact  Executive  Secretary  Paula  MacLean,  United 
Episcopal  Charities,  P.O.  Box  30162,  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Fla. 
33420. 
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ATLANTA 
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continued  from  previous  page 
parishes,  corporations  and  other  foundations  with 
specific  appeals,  Western  New  York's  Episcopal 
Community  Services  now  supports  19  local  min- 
istry programs  with  an  annual  budget  that  nearly 
matches  the  diocesan  budget. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  Philadelphia,  Long 
Island,  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  San  Diego  —  five 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  Episcopal  Charities 
Foundations  —  operate  with  multimillion-dollar, 
multi-agency  programs,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  the  19th  century. 

San  Diego's  Episcopal  Community  Services  is 
one  of  the  largest  direct-service  programs,  with  a 
$9.5  million  budget,  and  logging  more  than 
500,000  client  visits  last  year  in  35  programs. 

Primary  services  include  operating  eight  Head 
Start  preschools,  a  day  care  center  for  mentally  ill 
homeless  people  and  hospital  chaplaincies  for  the 
poor  at  the  county  geriatric  hospital  and  six  com- 
munity alcohol  and  drug  centers.  It  also  operates 
five  Family  Health  Centers  across  the  county  pro- 


ECS  manages  eight  federally  funded  Head  Start 
Developmental  Preschools.  Through  this  program,  children 
of  ages  three  to  five  and  their  families  receive  educational 
services,  nutrition  training,  health,  mental  health  and  den- 
tal care,  and  counseling  on  a  variety  of  family  issues  such 
as  domestic  violence,  substance  abuse  and  employment. 

photos/  STEVE  ZMAK 

viding  primary  care,  pediatrics,  HIV/AIDS  treat- 
ment and  counseling  and  gynecological  services 
to  individuals  who  have  no  health  insurance. 
San  Diego's  Downtown  Work  Center  is  part  of 


ECS  Employment 
Assistance  Prograft 
for  the  Downtown 
Homeless.  The  cefc 
supports  itself  by  far 
employing  homelel 
individuals  for  job 
such  as  binding, 
assembly  and  pacjcon 
ing  for  small  busi-|tor 
ness. 

There  are  ess  cor 
tially  two  models  Ip;! 
diocesan  Episcop. 
Charities/Commu 
Services  foundatH 
Direct  service  ire 
Providing  direct  service  to  clients,  such  as  coi 
seling,  shelters  for  abused  women  or  the  horn  so 
less,  food  pantries,  job  clinics  and  literacy  cer 
ters.  These  are  generally  funded  and  directed 
through  a  central  office. 

Coalition:  Coordinating  existing  programs 
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ro„ving  out  of  the  projects, 
ntaking  better  hves 

The  Rev.  ^oody  Bartlett, 

iSSSZZ  ~       director  of  Atlanta's  U-year- 

K      '  KTJl  Wocai»e  dealers.    Foundatton,  says  t       ,  obackinnova. 

pgBU     wsing  project  from  crack  cocame  vices  to  the  needy,  they 

IHHgscs:  rr.:rs=S^  7££&~~-r 


taffed  by  volunteers  or  independent  program 
irectors,  usually  at  the  parish  level  with  funds 
rovided  through  a  central  office  responsible  for 
oordinating  fund  campaigns  and  dispensing 
rants. 

rhe  advantages  are  especially  evident  in 
fund  drives.  As  ministry  opportunities 
increase,  more  contributors  are  needed,  yet 
ongregations  are  weary  of  special  Sunday  collec- 
ions.  Targeting  an  audience  with  a  united  appeal 
hat  highlights  not  only  the  problems  but  the 
:ombined  efforts  of  the  church  becomes  an 
jffective  strategy. 

As  one  campaign  put  it:  "We're  putting  all  of 
>ur  begs  in  one  ask-it!" 

Additionally,  Episcopal  Charities  foundations 
ire  able  to  approach  other  community  foundations 
o  leverage  grants  —  garner  matching  grants  from 
sources  outside  the  church.  Generally,  a  smaller 
jarish  doesn't  have  the  contacts,  staff  or 
mow-how  to  approach  a  large  community  trust 
for  additional  funds.  But  by  combining  with  an 
expert  grant  writer,  and  with  the  influence  and 


prestige  of  a  larger  organization,  the  parish-based 
program  can  benefit  many  times  from  one  grant 
application. 

Episcopal  Charities  organizations  play  another 
and  perhaps  even  more  significant  role  as  voices 
for  systemic  change. 

Gerald  Taylor  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  is  a 
leader  of  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundations,  sug- 
gested that  the  church  and  other  non-profit  agen- 
cies have  "two  ministries:  the  ministry  of  service 
and  the  ministry  of  transformation." 

While  providing  direct  service  for  immediate 
needs,  the  church  and  charities  groups  . 
need  to  work  for  long-term  change  in  soci- 
ety's values. 

The  need  became  increasingly  clear  over  the 
past  decade  as  Reaganomics  came  home  to 
America's  cities  and  rural  areas.  The  safety  net 
woven  during  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  began  to  unravel  during  the  1980s 
when  the  Reagan  administration  and  Congress 
decimated  federal  funds  for  low-income  housing, 


v. 


\  jobs  programs  and  other  entitlement  programs. 

"The  old  ways  are  gone  for  good,  and  we  need 
|  to  shape  the  new  possibilities,"  said  Gloria 
|  Brown,  coordinator  of  the  Coalition  for  Human 
|  Needs  for  the  national  church.  She  sees  it  hap- 
|  pening  as  dozens  of  programs  throughout  the 
|  church  respond  to  the  economic  justice  plan 
I  approved  at  the  1988  General  Convention  in 
I  Detroit. 

As  Bishop  Calvin  Schofield  of  the  Diocese  of 
1  Southeast  Florida  said,  "We  pour  great  resources 
|  into  the  fabric  of  the  church,  rather  than  the 
|  things  we  could  do.  I  don't  think  having  a  nice 
|  place  to  worship  is  a  high  priority  of  the  life  of  the 
I  church.  I  think  we  are  called  significantly  for  the 
|  church  to  take  risks,  more  of  the  resources  of  the 
I  national  church  need  to  be  funneled  in  the  direc- 
1  tion"  of  social  ministries. 

"Social  ministries  are  "the  essence  of  the 
!  gospel ...  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  life 
|  of  the  church." 

Mike  Barwell  is  communications  director  of 
I  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio. 
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Lifelines 


New  staff  for 
young  adults 
to  'gather  in' 
the  isolated 

NEW  YORK 

Thomas  K.  Chu,  26,  of  New  York  has  been 
named  staff  officer  for  young  adult  and 
higher  education  ministries  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center,  a  position  that  has  been  vacant 
for  almost  two  years. 

A  1989  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  Chu 
leaves  his  position  as  assistant  in  the  Office  of 
Congregational  Development,  a  job  he's  held  for 
four  years. 

"It's  an  exciting  and  critical  new  venture  for  the 
national  church  to  support  dioceses  and  parishes 
in  this  area,"  said  the  Rev.  David  W.  Perry,  execu- 
tive for  the  unit. 

Chu  said  he  hopes  to  develop  programs  that 


Thomas  Chu 


His  first  goal  will  be 
to  help  Christian  edu- 
cators and  church 
leaders  understand 
the  needs  of  young 
adults  to  develop  their 
faith  because  "we 
can't  just  apply  what 
we  know  about  kids 
under  18  to  folks  who 
are  18  to  30.  The  life 
issues  are  different," 
he  says. 

"You  are  talking 
about  people  thinking  about  vocation/career  deci- 
sions, about  starting  out  on  [their]  own  ...  We 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  taking  longer  to  com- 
mit ...  to  marriage,  to  affiliations  like  congrega- 
tions. It's  not  apathy  —  they  are  very  serious  — 
but  people  are  taking  longer  to  decide  what's  right 
for  them." 

A  founding  member  of  Metro/YEAST  (Young 
Adult  Asiamericans  Stand  Together),  a  Scripture- 
study  group,  Chu  has  worked  as  facilitator/planner 
for  both  the  annual  national  student  gatherings 
and  the  Asian  Youth  and  Young  Adult  Leadership 
Training. 

He  serves  as  senior  warden  of  the  Church  of 


Bill  Boiling,  director  of  Atlanta's 
Community  Food  Bank  and  an  Episcopalian, 
says  ministries  need  to  change  as  the  clients 
change.  Boiling  says  that  "in  Atlanta  in  the 
1970s,  70  percent  of  our  clients  were  white,  in 
their  30s,  and  the  drug  of  choice  was  alcohol. 
In  the  1990s,  90  percent  of  our  clients  are 
Afro- American,  in  their  20s,  and  the  drug  of 
choice  is  crack  cocaine."  The  church  and 


other  agencies  must  learn  to  be  flexible  to  be 
effective,  he  says. 


Bartlett  agrees.  "Our  job  is  to  support 
poverty  ministries  and  help  engage  the 
church  in  poverty  ministries  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  The  greatest  benefit  Episcopal 
Charities  has  brought  Atlanta,  he  adds,  is  the 
realization  that  "the  Episcopal  Church  has 
never  been  so  involved.  We  have  engaged  the 
city  and  become  very  present." 


relate  to  both  college  youth  and  those  already  in 
the  work  force.  "The  church  does  relatively  little 
ministry  that  reaches  into  places  of  work,"  he 
says,  adding  that  he  hopes  to  see  campus  min- 
istry expanded  as  well  because  often  "that  is 
where  faith  is  challenged  the  most." 

Networking  among  young  adults  and  those  min- 
istering with  them  will  be  Chu's  top  priority. 
"There  is  an  immense  isolation  that  people  feel," 
he  says.  "I  see  myself ...  reaching  out  to  gather  in 
those  people." 


Our  Savior  \,\  Manhattan's  Chinatown,  and  has 
served  on  the  vestry  since  1984.  Nationally,  he  is 
deputy  convener  of  the  Chinese  Convocation  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Chu's  new  post  is  part  of  the  Education, 
Evangelism  and  Ministry  Development  unit  at  the 
church  center. 

—  Episcopal  Life  staff 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

as  a 

Volunteer  for  Mission 
of  the 
Episcopal  Church 

WHO:  Teachers:  Math,  Science,  English 
English  as  a  Second  Language 
Doctors,  Nurses 

WHERE:  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 

WHEN:    As  soon  as  possible  ...  to  serve  for  1-2  years 

WHY:  To  share  in  partnership  with  others 

To  learn  as  you  experience  life  in  another  culture 
To  respond  to  the  requests  from  overseas  partners 

Qualifications:  Commitment  to  Christ  and  the  Church 
Specific  skills  to  share,  experience 
Active  membership  in  a  local  parish 
Desire  to  serve  in  partnership 

For  additional  information,  applications, 
or  a  complete  list  of  positions,  kindly  contact: 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  MISSION 

Episcopal  Church  Center 
815  Second  Avenue 
I     New  York,  New  York  1 001 7 

J|F  (80°)  334-7626  -  Ext.  5329 

voujntcers for  MsscN  (800)  321-2231  (New  York)  -  Ext.  5329 


A  Celebration  of  Survival 


A  Video 
from  the 
Celebration  at 
Washington  Cathedral 
October  12,  1992 
AMERICAN  INDIANS  MARK 
500  YEARS  OF  COLONIALISM 
A  Resource  from  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Ministries  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER  OF  $  1 4.95 

Videotape  Order  Form 

Important:  Please  do  not  send  payment  with  this  order!  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  at  a  later  date. 
Mail  to:  EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES.  8 1 5  Second  Ave.  New  York.  NY  1 00 1  7^594 
50-367  A  Celebration  of  Survival  Video  (45  min.) 

Before  9/1/93:  Quantity  x$  14.95=$  

After  9/1/93:  Quantity  x$29.95=$  

In  addition  to  postage,  a  handling  fee  will  be  added  to  each  order.  $2.00  minimum.  $7.50 
maximum  |for  $50  or  more). 

Ship  to:  Bill  to: 


Name_ 
Parish 


Name 


Parish . 


Address . 


Address  . 


City  State  Zip 
Telephone:  [ . 


City  State  Zip_ 
Telephone  |  _ 
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By  Hal  Greenwood 
fort  worth,  texas 

Late  on  a 
Friday  after- 
noon,  Episco-  / 
pal  young      uj  / 
people  from  o 
three  dio-  & 
ceses  crowd 
into  a  recording  studio 
for  a  taping  session. 
They've  come  to  add  their  voices 
to  songs  chosen  for  the  Episcopal 
Youth  Event  (EYE),  which  will  be 
held  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  from  July  27 
to  Aug.  1. 

More  than  75  youths  are  crammed 
into  the  studio  this  day,  listening  to 
the  music  on  monitors  and  singing  the 
lyrics  written  by  singer/songwriter 
Lindy  Heame  of  Fort  Worth.  Hearne 
and  his  wife  Cindy  are  music  coordi- 
nators of  the  event.  They  have  joined 
the  10  musicians  and  songwriters  who 
have  been  working  for  several  days. 

The  result  is  a  15-song  recording, 
most  of  them  written  by  members  of 
the  group,  which  will  be  distributed  to 
EYE  delegates. 

"Over  the  years      *""'«ic  at  the 
EYE  has  become  more  diverse, 
representative  and  inclusive,"  says 


highlights  youth 


Lindy  Hearne,  who  has 
been  part  of  the 
music  team  since 
1987  and  producer 
jSj'of  the  last  two 
^  albums. 

"Music  is  chosen 
from  a  variety  of 
traditions,"  Cindy  Heame 
said.  "We  want  the  young  people  to 
share  in  the  richness  of  the  varying 
ways  people  experience  the  love  of 
God  and  give  voice  to  it  in  music." 

This  year,  the  coordinators  have 
added  a  volunteer  choir,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  Carl  MaltsBy  of  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

"Music  is  in  many  ways  part  of  a 
basic  philosophy  of  the  EYE,"  says 
Cindy  Hearne,  "a  commitment  to 
recognizing  the  gifts  and  ministries  of 
all  of  the  people  of  God." 

The  recording  session  displays  this 
commitment.  Much  of  the  music  was 
recorded  in  one  or  two  takes,  with 
musicians  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
circle. 

The  life  of  these  songs  will  extend 
far  beyond  the  one- week  event. 


Youth  delegates  in  Kentucky 
win  right  to  vote  for  bishop 


LOUISVILLE 

Five  youth  delegates  will  be  among  those 
who  cast  their  ballots  for  a  new  bishop  in  the 
Diocese  of  Kentucky  at  special  electoral 
convention  this  fall. 

Until  now,  the  32  young  people  chosen 
by  their  parishes  to  attend  conventions  have 
had  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  vote.  The  new 
status  for  diocesan  youth  delegates  was 
agreed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

"It  shows  that  youth  have  an  active  role  to 
play  in  diocesan  conventions  and  the  church," 
said  17-year-old  Joel  Hunt 

The  youth  won  the  five  votes  after  some 
quick  deal-making  over  lunch  after  the  con- 


vention had  soundly  defeated  a  proposal  to 
allow  all  32  youth  delegates  to  vote  for 
bishop. 

"With  five  votes,  the  youth  have  the  same 
number  of  votes  as  die  largest  parish  in  the 
diocese,"  said  Nancy  Baxter,  diocesan  chair 
of  die  youth  department,  who  wrote  the 
resolution  during  a  30-minute  break. 

To  some  young  people  who  wanted  to 
hold  out  for  twice  as  many  votes,  Baxter 
said,  "I  would  hope  that  the  next  step  would 
be  those  same  votes  at  regular  conventions 
and  that's  a  beginning.  Sometimes  you  have 
to  take  baby  steps  when  it  comes  to  chang- 
ing things  in  the  church."  ■ 


Moving  Interstate? 


The  Service  and  Thrift 
Relocation  Service  will 
reduce  your  moving 
cost  at  least  4096  on 
moves  within  the  Con- 
tinental U.S.  For  com- 
plete information  and  a 
free  estimate  call  Pam, 


CORD  northAmerican:  1-800-873-2673 

north  American 


VAN  LINES/ AGENT 


Participants  will  take  the  tapes  and 
songbooks  home  to  share  with  local 
youth  groups,  diocesan  youth  camps, 
conferences  and  other  events.  Some 
congregations  will  use  the  songbooks 
for  Sunday  services. 

With  1,500  participants,  EYE  is 
one  of  the  largest  national  gatherings 
of  Episcopalians.  This  year's  theme  is 
"Make  Way  for  the  Image  of  God," 


referring  to 
the  gift 
bestowed  by 

God  when  humans  were  made  in 
God's  "image  and  likeness." 

Songbooks  and  cassette  tapes  from 
EYE  will  be  available  in  the  fall.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  youth 
ministries  office  at  800-334-7626,  ext. 
5237  or  5239  (or  212-922-5237).  ■ 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hal  Greenwood  of 
Oklahoma  is  a  music  coordinator  of  EYE. 


tlhou  ghalt: 


ARE  SOME 
PEWS  JUST 
BLEACHERS 
IN  A  PRIVATE 
CLUB? 


Not  talk  to  strangers 

Talk  "outreach",  but  don't  reach  out 

Invite  only  those  just  like  you  to  church 

Never  encourage  minorities  to  seek  ordination 

Get  your  way  the  more  money  you  give  (or  withold) 

Never  imagine  love  as  expansive  and  all  encompassing 

Keep  women  in  the  auxiliary,  patriarchy  is  the  lifestyle 

Believe  that  God  must  be  a  man,  and  priests  must  be  (straight)  men 

Define  Traditional:  "How  it  was  when  you  were  in  Sunday  School" 

Believe  people  choose  their  sexuality 

Never  read  the  Witness! 

Jesus  wouldn't  sit  for  this! 

We  invite  you  to  strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all  people, 
and  respect  the  diginity  of  every  human  being. 
With  God's  help,  we  all  can. 

Join  Integrity 

A  ministry  of  justice  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
working  for  equality  for  gay  and  lesbian  people 


X  INTEGRITY,  INC 


I  want  to  share  in  Integrity's  work  for  justice  for  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Please  enter  my 
membership  as  checked  below,  and  begin  my  subscription  to  Integrity's  quarterly  journal. 

□  Individual  annual  membership  S25 

□  Couples  annual  membership  S40 

□  Low  income/student/senior  S10 

Name:  

Address:  

City  


_State  

Diocese 


.Zip. 


Phone  

Mail  to  :  INTEGRITY.  INC.,  PO  Box  19561,  Washington.  DC,  20036-0561.  All 
contributions  are  tax  deductible  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  
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SPIRITUALITY  MATTERS 


We  are  a  people 
of  gift  and  vision 


As  a  very  young  boy  I  was  given  a  vision  that  has  driven  my 
life.  It  came  through  a  catechism:  "God  made  me  to  know,  love 
and  serve  him  in  this  life  and  to  be  happy  with  him  in  the  next" 
I  was  taught  that  God,  the  blessed  Trinity,  made  me  out  of 
love.  My  life  is  my  response  to  God's  gifts  of  creation,  self- 
revelation,  love  and  heavenly  life.  My  conviction  is  that  I  will  find  personal  dignity, 
integrity  and  ultimate  meaning  only  in  God  and  God's  gifts. 

We  Anglicans  discover  our  vision  of  God  through  what  some  call  the  Jerusalem 
Quadrilateral.  "They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers"  (Acts 
2:42).  This  is  the  Anglican  way  to  know  — 
to  envision  —  God  and  to  listen  for  God's 
voice. 

Our  spirituality  matters.  It  matters  that 
we  live  with  a  vision  we  have  made  our  own. 
It  matters  that  our  vision  of  who  God  is  and 
what  God  is  like  is  tested  against  the  expe- 
rience and  vision  of  God  shared  by  Israel,  by 
Jesus,  by  the  early  Christian  comm  unity  and 
by  God's  people  in  all  times  and  places. 

It  matters  because  who  we  think  God  is 
determines  who  we  think  we  are  and  how  we 
live. 

For  to  live  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
live  in  ways  that  would  not  make  sense  apart 
from  God.  To  live  in  God's  kingdom  is  to 
live  in  the  really  real  world  God  intended. 

Who  am  I?  When  I  get  beyond  all  the 
family,  cultural  and  denominational  influ- 
ences that  have  shaped  my  person  I  discover 
that  "Who  am  I?"  and  "Whose  am  I?"  are 
ways  of  asking  the  same  question.  I  am 
God's.  Life  is  God's  loving  gift  to  me.  I  am 
not  the  center  of  the  universe,  but  I  can  trace 
my  roots  to  the  center  of  the  universe. 

I  am  made  in  God's  image  ...  to  reflect 
God's  goodness. 

I  am  "free  to  make  choices:  to  love,  to 
create,  to  reason  and  to  live  in  harmony  with 
creation  and  with  God"  (Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Catechism,  page  845). 

God  made  my  emotions,  feelings, 
memory ,  imagination,  intellect  and  will .  And 
God's  call  to  me  is  a  call  to  wholeness  and 
personal  integrity,  a  call  to  act  out  the  good- 
ness God  put  within  me. 


In  Jesus  Christ  we  are  a  new  creation,  Sl 
Paul  tells  us  again  and  again  in  his  letters. 
We  are  graced.  He  usually  follows  with  a 
gospel  imperative:  Therefore,  be  a  new  cre- 
ation in  Christ. 

Paul  speaks  to  us  of  personal  integrity 
when  he  suggests  that  our  operating  instruc- 
tions as  Christians  come  not  from  law  but 
from  our  created  and  graced  nature.  "So  if 
anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation ... 
So  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  since  God 
is  making  his  appeal  through  us;  we  entreat 
you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Corinthians  5). 

The  Anglican  Christian  vision  of  the  hu- 
man person  avoids  the  pitfall  of  spirituali- 
ties that  equate  morality,  guilt  and  self- 
denigration  with  the  divine.  The  great  spiri- 
tual teachers  of  Christian  tradition  have  al- 
ways blessed  us  with  a  hope-filled  vision  of 
the  human  personality. 

As  a  gathered  community  of  Anglican 
Christians  we  are  people  of  gift  and  vision. 
The  gift  is  from  God. 

The  vision  comes  through  Israel,  Jesus, 
the  early  Christian  community  and  people 
of  God  in  all  times  and  places.  Into  that 
vision  we  integrate  our  own  experience  of 
God's  grace  along  with  the  insights  and  the 
call  to  mission  that  arise  from  that  experi- 
ence. 

Gathered  together  in  community,  we 
celebrate  gift  and  vision,  we  give  thanks  to 
God  and  we  prepare  to  be  sent  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  all  who  suffer.  ■ 

Mark  Dyer  is  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem. 


MIND  AND  SOUL 


Some  mothers  find 
a  new  world 


The  time  for  Mother's  Day  messages  is  past.  Did  all  the 
children  come  through?  If  perchance  no  greetings  of  affection,  no 
token  of  appreciation  arrived,  should  it  be  tallied  up  as  harum- 

 scarum  mindlessness  or  as  an  intentional  slight? 

^  My  sixth  and  last-in  Mother's  Day  call  arrived  on  the  Monday 

|JJ  after.  "Hi,  Mom,  Happy  Mother's  Day;  today  is  Mother's  Day,  isn't  it?"  "Yes,  of 
2  course,"  I  replied,  "and  I  had  a  wonderful  time." 

q  Truly.  Even  our  elusive  son  had  been  rounded  up  by  his  older  brother  to  come  for 
'^-J  dinner.  I,  in  turn,  had  remembered  to 


(1}  call  my  mother  and  stepmother,  so  we 
enjoyed  a  plenitude  of  inter-genera- 
tional concord.  "But  I  never  thought  of  you 
calling  your  mother,"  opined  my  youngest. 
Oh  yes,  Virginia,  today's  aging  ladies  have 
mothers  still  alive.  My  spirited  stepmother 
of  80  lives  in  a  retirement  home  where  a 
retired  Navy  captain  regularly  visits  his  103- 
year-old  mother.  In  these  days  of  changing 
longevity,  many  are  able  to  celebrate 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day  for  more 
than  six  decades.  In  fact  for  the  future,  put 
your  money  on  Father's  Day.  A  truly  seis- 
mic cultural  shift  is  emerging:  the  advent  of 
the  "new  father." 

These  very  involved  new  fathers  can  be 
spotted  everywhere:  in  childbirth  classes, 
carrying  babies  in  slings,  changing  diapers, 
shopping  with  the  kids,  at  PTA  events.  Par- 
ticipating active  fathers  have  turned  against 
older  male  models,  distant  and  inexpres- 
sive. 

Many  Dads  now  want  to  be  as  involved 
as  Mom  in  bringing  up  the  kids.  Being  a 
good  provider  or  the  family  disciplinarian 
isn't  enough.  Proving  that  men  and  women 
can  be  equally  talented  at  bringing  up  baby, 
these  new  fathers  share  child-rearing  and 
housework  with  their  working  wives. 

But  this  move  toward  involved  father- 
hood has  a  shadow  side.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
can fathers  abandon  their  children  and  pay 
no  child  support.  Some  do  it  because  they 
suffer  underemployment  and  cannot  man- 
age a  minimal  provider  role.  Others  repudi- 
ate their  moral  obligations  because  they 
don't  care. 

Other  fathers  do  not  desert  their  families, 


but  they  certainly  don't  measure  up  to  the 
new  father  ideals  of  involvement.  They  "help 
out"  rather  than  share  equally  in  housework 
or  child-rearing. 

Even  in  two-job  families,  mothers  end  up 
doing  most  of  the  work  at  home.  Young 
mothers  exhaust  themselves  taking  on  an- 
other full-time  job,  or  plunging  into  the 
"second  shift"  after  they  arrive  home  from 
work.  Not  only  is  there  a  wage  gap  between 
working  men  and  women  with  children, 
there  is  a  "leisure  gap"  as  well. 

After  men  become  comfortable  meeting 
the  insistent  bodily  and  emotional  needs  of 
children,  they  will  be  better  husbands  and 
fathers.  They  can  also  function  better  caring 
for  their  own  aging  parents.  At  least  the  new 
father  who  has  learned  to  care  for  a  baby  can 
leam  to  nurture  his  wife  when  she  needs  it, 
just  as  wives  have  always  succored  their 
husbands.  With  enough  practice,  men  can 
even  learn  to  nurture  themselves. 

Inthemeim'irr.e:  u^nen  who  were  prom- 
ised equality  and  a  fair  deal  at  home  resent 
it  when  they  don't  get  the  help  they  expect. 
Other  women  cope  by  resorting  to  rational- 
izations for  their  husbands'  regressions  into 
traditional  male  privilege. 

Fortunately,  many  men  cannot  manage 
to  avoid  feeling  guilty  over  the  unfair  male 
advantage  they  still  take  at  home.  And  guilt 
fuels  change.  If  enough  men  feel  badly  while 
admiring  the  fathers  who  put  the  new  do- 
mestic ideals  into  practice,  then  the  tides  of 
family  life  may  turn. 

In  the  future,  Mother's  Day  and  Father's 
Day  may  be  filled  with  new  grace  and  favor. 
Bring  on  the  roses.  ■ 


The  world  needs  many  kinds  of  charity 


Traveling  to  a  country  like  Haiti 
inevitably  confronts  the  visitor 
with  questions  about  charity  and 
ministry.  But  like  a  solution  to  the  intrac- 
table political  situation  there,  straight- 
forward answers  to  how  we  give  to  the 
poor  do  not  come  easy. 

For  many,  Haiti  has  become  a  kind  of 
favorite  charity.  The  oft-used  label  of 
"Poorest  Country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere" and  its  status  as  a  diocese  in  our 
church  make  it  a  kind  of  family  basket 
case  that  draws  our  money  and  tugs  on 
our  heartstrings,  the  way  a  bumed-out 
family  in  the  neighborhood  might  inspire 
a  bake  sale. 

Like  the  other  overused  image  of  the 
panhandler  on  the  street,  needs  like  Haiti 
compel  us  to  talk  about  how  nothing  we 
can  do  is  enough,  but  our  guilt  and  Christ's 
command  to  love  one  another  force  us  to 
do  something. 

How  often  do  we  wrap  up  our  used 
clothing  or  buy  boxes  of  pasta  as  our 
feeble  way  of  meeting  the  needs  around 


us?  Surely  the  poor  need  our  offering,  but 
how  does  that  affect  our  view  of  the 
needy?  When  we  just  give  stuff,  do  we 
then  create  an  image  of  the  poor  as  people 
who  take  handouts?  In  the  case  of  Haiti, 
do  we  see  a  nation  of  beggars  because  all 
we  do  is  send  our  surplus  rice  and  our 
extra  dollars? 

When  you  go  there,  you  see  the  vast 
need,  which  you  knew  you  would.  But 
you  also  see,  and  talk  to,  an  immensely 
proud,  disarmingly  warm  and  engaging 
people.  In  other  words,  just  like  most 
people  on  earth,  but  like  no  one  on  earth. 

All  over  Port-au-Prince,  Haitians  are 
working  to  fight  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  press  down  on  them. 
The  "tap-taps,"  the  gaudily  painted  make- 
shift buses,  are  the  primary  means  of 
private-sector  mass  transit.  The  men  and 
women  lining  the  streets  selling  food, 
charcoal,  sculpture  and  baskets  are  look- 
ing for  any  way  they  can  to  get  by. 

The  host  of  my  recent  trip  was 
Ferdinand  Mahfood,  founder  and  presi- 


dent of  Food  for  the  Poor.  Since  1982,  the 
agency  has  given  much  to  the  people  of 
Haiti — $138million  worth  of  rice,  beans, 
lumber  for  houses,  school  furniture,  medi- 
cal supplies  and  more.  Mahfood  says  he 
sees  Christ  in  the  poor.  He  says  that  the 
most  important  thing  is  helping  —  so  he 
places  a  higher  priority  on  a  stable  busi- 
ness climate  than  on  returning  to  power 
exiled  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 

At  various  stops,  he  would  give  a 
dying  man  a  dollar  for  a  Coke,  or  buy  a 
leprosy  patient's  crocheting.  His  is  a  per- 
sonalized ministry,  with  Ferdy  Mahfood 
out  in  front. 

Mahfood  makes  the  point  that  it's  not 
enough  to  bewail  injustice.  "We  can't  tell 
them  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  not  give 
them  the  rice  because  [we  believe]  char- 
ity is  demeaning,"  he  says. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  kind  of  giving. 
People  in  many  places  are  alive  who 
would  otherwise  be  dead  without  it. 

But  I'm  afraid  what  simply  giving  of 
our  surplus  says  about  our  view  of  our- 


selves. If  I  can  give  a  beggar  a  dollar  and 
walk  away,  am  I  going  to  see  us  as  equal 
children  of  God?  Or  will  I  see  myself  as 
a  have  and  the  beggar  as  a  have-not? 

If  charity  means  "love  your  neigh- 
bor," then  we  can't  ignore  what  it 
means  to  be  a  neighbor  to  everyone 
throughout  the  world.  We  need  to 
learn  to  know  them,  to  appreciate 
them,  to  respect  their  right  to  help 
themselves  even  as  we  are  giving 
them  the  soup  they  need  to  get 
through  today. 

Yes,  it's  good  to  giveourmoney, 
even  till  it  hurts  a  bit.  But  it's  also 
good  to  give  of  our 
selves,  becoming 
willing  to  receive 
as  well,  and  to  let 
the  process  open 
our  hearts.  ■ 

—  Ed  Stannard 
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We  have  all  the  time  there  is 


I  remember  once  hearing  of  an  old  news  report  that 
Q  announced  "There  not  being  much  business  in 
h  Washington,  President  Coolidge  plans  to  summer  in 
Vermont."  Ah,  those  were  the  days! 
Ill      Such  a  notion  is  far  removed  in  time  and  kind  from 

K-  the  pace  of  today,  when  events  crowd  upon  events — 
personal,  professional,  local,  national,  international 
—  and  a  day  of  rest  seems  a  luxury,  let  alone  a 
summer  spent  at  a  slower  pace.  I  venture  a  summer  of 
quiet  under  the  trees  would  have  some  appeal  for  Mr. 
Clinton,  as  it  would  for  me,  but  I  don't  expect  to  see  it,  or 
to  experience  it. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  most  of  the  people  I  know 
are  too  busy.  You  don't  have  to  be  the  president  or  the 
presiding  bishop  to  be  thus  afflicted.  Days  race  by  with 
startling  speed,  jammed  with  activities  —  things  to  do, 
places  to  go,  people  to  see.  Minutes  count,  and  we  do  count 
them,  and  number  them,  and  fill  them. 

I  recently  saw  a  newspaper  article  about  "time  stuffing," 
meaning  that  with  a  little  practice  you  can  do  two  things  at 
once,  such  as  talk  on  the  telephone  and  pay  bills.  Why  not 
add  a  third:  talk  on  the  phone,  pay  bills  and  watch  televi- 
sion? Advanced  time  sniffers  I  imagine  can  go  that  two 
better  talk  on  the  phone,  pay  bills,  watch  television,  grab 
some  supper — fast  food,  of  course — and  nod  with  what 
seems  like  attention  to  the  child,  or  spouse,  who  is  trying  to 
have  a  conversation. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  aren't  filling  time,  blocking 


up  the  empty  spaces  much  as  we  might  try  to  put  mortar  in 
a  fieldstone  wall.  The  best  old  walls,  however,  stand  stone 
on  stone  with  no  mortar,  held  up  through  solid  grounding 
and  careful  distribution  of  the  load.  There  is  a  lesson  in  old 
stone  walls.  The  secret  is  balance. 

My  dear  friends,  time  is  God's  gift  to  us.  We  are  meant 
to  be  good  stewards  of  it.  However,  good  stewardship 
means  living  centered  in  Christ,  with  intentionality,  not 
filling  every  moment  with  activity,  no  matter  how  produc- 
tive. There  is  another  way,  and  in  June,  as  we  near  (amaz- 
ingly) the  second  half  of  this  year  and  await  the  onset  of 
summer  we  might  think  about  what  we  are  doing  with  our 
days. 

Patti  and  I  have  been  slowly  reading,  absorbing  and 
learning  from  a  wonderful  book  called  "Wisdom  Distilled 
from  the  Daily"  by  Joan  Chittister  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  a  religious  community  whose  life  is  based  on  the 
Rule  of  Sl  Benedict.  The  word  of  Benedict,  from  sixth- 
century  Italy,  speaks  to  us  today  about  how  to  live  in  the 
world  mindfully:  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  demands 
that  are  placed  on  us,  and  at  the  same  time  attentive  to  the 
Spirit.  The  rule  says  a  great  deal  about  balance,  harmony 
and  wholeness.  The  author  tells  this  story: 

"Somewhere  in  my  formative  years,  I  made  the  mistake 
of  telling  the  prioress  that  the  reason  I  wanted  to  be  excused 
from  matins  and  the  evening  curfew  was  because  I  had  a 
term  paper  to  write  for  a  college  class,  which  I  had  had  no 
time  to  complete  before  that  She  let  her  body  sink  back  into 


her  high-backed  wooden  chair,  from  which  point  she  could 
see  me  more  piercingly,  tapped  her  finger  over  her  lips,  and 
looked  down  at  me  over  her  glasses.  'My  dear  child,'  she 
said  slowly  to  make  sure  I  didn't  miss  the  import  of  the 
message,  'we  have  all  the  time  there  is.' 

"The  lesson  got  more  meaningful  as  time  went  on.  The 
fact  is  not  that  we  don't  have  time  for  important  things  in 
life.  The  fact  is  that  we  don't  take  time  for  the  important 
things  in  life.  We  don't  take  the  prayer  time.  We  don't  take 
the  reading  and  reflection  time  with  Scripture.  We  don't 
take  the  time  we  need  to  make  the  family,  family." 

It  is  true.  We  have  all  the  time  there  is.  It  is  God's  gift 
to  us.  Our  use  of  it  is  our  gift  to  God.  A  sense  of  humility 
comes  from  that  knowledge,  and  a  challenge  as  well.  We 
are  challenged  to  live  each  day  knowing  that  in  the  moment 
is  all  the  time  there  ever  is  or  will  be.  We  are  challenged  to 
ask  the  question  that  matters,  the  question  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  things:  Where  is  God  in  all  of  this?  We  are  challenged 
to  live  our  lives  mindfully.  As  we  do,  perhaps,  with  God's 
grace,  our  days  will  not  simply  be  full  but  rather  lived  more 
fully.  Perhaps  we  will  know  that  we  are  being  touched  by 
the  wonder  of  God's  love,  love  that  is  there  all  the  time, 
waiting  to  fill  our  receptive  hearts. 

Faithfully, 


Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 
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Let's  not  get  troops  mired  in  Bosnian  morass 


I  disagree  with  Presiding  BishopEdmond 
L.  Browning  that  we  should  use  military 
action  to  end  the  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia 
between  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Muslims 
(Episcopal  Life,  May). 

I  join  emphatically  with  him  in  deploring 
the  despicable  atrocities  being  committed 
by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  against  their  Muslim 
neighbors,  the  mass  rapes  and  murders  of 
innocent  civilians  along  with  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  the  Muslim  prisoners  of  war. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  Vietnam  trag- 
edy and  that  is  not  to  commit  military  forces, 
not  to  ask  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  our  armed  forces  to  risk  their  lives  in  a 
cause  that  does  not  have  overwhelming  sup- 
port. That  support  currently  does  not  exist; 
at  best  we  American  people  are  divided. 

Let  us  join  the  United  Nations  in  eco- 
nomic sanction  against  Yugoslavia,  espe- 
cially against  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  in- 
crease those  sanctions  to  the  extent  possible. 
Continue  to  use  diplomacy.  Give  military 
hardware  and  ammunition  to  the  outmanned 
Muslims  to  help  them  defend  themselves. 

Most  of  our  military  leaders,  along  with 
those  of  the  European  nations,  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  easy  answer  given  the 
location  and  rugged  terrain  of  Yugoslavia. 
Air  strikes  are  likely  to  accomplish  very 
little. 

It  is  far  easier  to  become  involved  in  a 
war  than  it  is  to  end  it,  or  once  having 
become  involved,  get  out  of  it.  Let  us  join 
with  other  nations  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  end  that  civil  war  and  establish 
peace  in  Yugoslavia  short  of  sending  our 
young  men  and  women  into  that  bloody 
conflict 

Let  us  pray  fervendy  for  the  Bosnian 
Muslims,  let  us  resort  to  all  possible  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  let  us  do  the  utmost  in 
diplomacy,  but  let's  not  ask  young  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces  to  join  that  fray. 

Bishop  Maurice  Benitez 
Houston 

Victorious  majority 
shows  hateful  side 

That  Episcopal  Life  would  publish  such 
a  hate-filled  article  as  that  by  Katie  Sherrod 
(April  1993)  surprises  me.  For  Sherrod  to 
call  those  with  whom  she  disagrees  evil, 
inhuman,  vicious,  repressive  and  unfair,  and 
to  accuse  the  church  of  hypocrisy,  coward- 
ice, mendacity,  betrayal,  is  to  exhibit  a  star- 
tling self-centeredness. 

While  she  accuses  the  church  of  a  "will- 
ful blindness  to  the  pain"  of  its  action,  she 
herself  is  blind  to  the  pain  which  would  be 
caused  if  her  views  were  to  prevail. 

The  leadership  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  and  in  many  dioceses  has  boasted  of 
inclusiveness  and  empowerment  of  minori- 
ties for  many  decades,  and  has  taken  admi- 
rable steps  to  effect  necessary  changes. 

If  it  were  now  to  exclude  one  of  its 
minorities,  this  time  a  theological  one,  on 
the  grounds  of  this  same  inclusiveness,  it 
would  betray  the  very  cause  it  claims  to 
admire. 

The  consents  for  Bishop  Jack  Beer's  con- 
secration seem  to  have  set  off  almost  a 
temper  tantrum  among  those  who  oppose 
any  hope  for  a  balanced  church. 

It  is  beyond  my  understanding  why  there 
is  such  a  campaign  of  vilification  toward 
those  who  hold  a  theological  position  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  prevailing  majority  —  a 
position  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops, the  primates,  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
the  Eames  Commission.  Is  it  that  the  major- 


ity, triumphant  since  1976,  has  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  is  still  opposition  in 
the  church  to  its  triumph? 

Many  appear  to  act  as  if  they  believe  the 
only  way  to  effect  a  complete  victory  would 
be  to  eradicate  the  minority. 

Dorothy  W.  Spaulding 
McLean,  Va. 

Women  must  claim 
energy  and  power 

I  can  add  a  heartfelt  "right  on"  to  Katie 
Sherrod's  article  concerning  the  systematic 
victimization  of  women  by  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church. 

Ordained  in  1979  as  the  first  Hispanic 
woman  priest  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 
I  enjoyed  for  a  time  my  token  status,  which 
brought  with  it  great  publicity.  After  a  while 
the  tinsel  faded  and  reality  sank  in.  Since 
then,  I  have  experienced  both  open  discrimi- 
nation under  bishops,  as  well  as  concealed 
discrimination. 

Women  will  continue  to  be  victims  if 
they  expect  the  hierarchy  to  do  anything  for 
them.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  oppressors  to 
surrender  their  power  without  a  struggle.  My 
sense  is  to  tell  women  to  claim  their  own 
God-given  power  by  whatever  legal  and 
moral  ways  possible  and  to  transform  their 
anger  into  energy  for  their  own  advance- 
ment and  the  empowering  of  their  sisters. 

As  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  so  aptly  put  it, 
we  will  not  only  redeem  ourselves  but  will 
redeem  the  oppressor  as  well. 

The  Rev.  Nina  Olmedo  Jaquenod 
Chicago,  III. 

Jesus  made  clear 
our  church  mission 

I  was  struck  by  the  March  article  the 
"National  church  wants  to  hear  from  you."  It 
reported  that  members  of  Executive  Council 
spent  three  days  in  retreat  formulating  17 
pages  to  help  "discern  the  church's  mis- 
sion." Do  we  need  three  days  to  discern 
mission? 

Strategy,  perhaps.  The  Great  Commis- 
sion defined  mission. 


If  it  is  true  55,000  members  leave  main- 
line churches  every  week  never  to  return, 
we  had  best  return  to  the  Decade  of  Evange- 
lism as  our  first  priority,  or  few  church 
members  will  be  left  to  face  the  other  issues. 

Al  Sunderland 
Swansea,  Mass. 

Koresh  is  to  blame 
for  so  many  deaths 

Why  does  your  editorial  exclude  the  bru- 
tal violent  murders  of  the  four  federal  agents 
when  the  terrible  ordeal  in  Waco,  Texas, 
began?  (Episcopal  Life,  May.)  David  Koresh 
bears  all  responsibility  for  the  cruel  loss  of 
so  many  lives. 

For  51  arduous  days,  the  families  of  the 
agen  ts  who  watched  and  monitored  the  Waco 
compound  had  to  wonder  if  their  loved  ones 
would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  each  duty 
assignment  How  mad  was  the  insane  man 
who  had  so  effectively  brainwashed  those 
poor,  spiritually  swindled  adults  and  de- 
fenseless children? 

Enough  ammunition  to  mount  a  small- 
scale  war  had  been  stockpiled.  That  dread- 
ful man  could  harbor  no  other  goal  than  to 
put  it  to  its  intended  use.  It  was  he  who  led 
this  event  to  its  suicidal  conclusion. 

Let  us  express  our  deepest  sorrow,  our 
earnest  sympathy,  to  those  whose  families 
were  first  broken,  finally  destroyed  by  a 
twisted  megalomaniac.  Our  hearts  go  out  in 
Christian  love  to  them  all  and  to  the  families 
of  the  agents  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  line  of 
duty  that  the  majority  in  our  society  would 
be  unwilling  to  undertake. 

Sandi  Boyle 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Does  Updike  like 
church  or  sex? 

I  am  amused  that  John  Updike  felt  his 
"books  right  up  to  and  including  'Couples' 
were  rather  specifically  Christian." 
"Couples"  is  the  only  book  of  his  I  have 
read;  enough  was  enough. 

I  believe  Updike  has  sold  as  many  books 
because  of  the  Christian  content  as  C.S. 
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Lewis  has  sold,  because  of  exploitations  of 
sexual  fantasies.  As  Updike  said,  "There  is 
a  kind  of  broadness  to  the  Episcopalian 
outlook,  a  tolerance,  that  you  have  to  like, 
that  makes  it  a  very  gracious  church." 

Lewis  wrote  something  like:  "Most  of  us 
are  not  really  approaching  social  morality  in 
the  hope  of  finding  out  what  Christianity 
says;  we  are  approaching  it  in  the  hope  of 
finding  support  from  Christianity  for  the 
views  of  our  own  party.  We  are  looking  for 
an  ally  where  we  are  offered  either  a  master 
or  a  judge." 

R.E.  Alexander 
Erie,  Pa. 

Church,  Clinton  agree 
on  very  low  standards 

Thearticle"Striving  for  justice  and  peace" 
by  Ed  Stannard  (Episcopal  Life,  May)  of- 
fends me.  Most  troubling  is  the  paragraph, 
"Now  that  President  Clinton  is  in  office,  the 
church  is  much  more  in  agreement  with  the 
administration  on  many  issues." 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  we  are  in  agree- 
ment with  abortion  on  demand,  open  homo- 
sexuality, adultery,  coveting,  lying  and  a 
host  of  other  sins.  Are  these  the  standards  to 
which  the  church  has  lowered  itself? 

There  is  only  one  position  that  should  be 
taken  by  the  Episcopal  Church;  that  is  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord.  Anything  else,  politi- 
cal or  otherwise  must  be  left  to  our  secular 
society,  otherwise  Christianity  will  be  fur- 
ther destroyed. 

Karen  Ritter 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Holocaust  reminds  us  that  the  world  still  cries 


Thank  you  for  the  editorial  "Holocaust 
Museum  assures  we  will  never  forget"  in 
your  April  issue. 

Although  bom  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  I 
grew  up  living  and  breathing  the  Holo- 
caust through  the  memories  of  my  father, 
Walter  Cohen,  who  barely  escaped  from 
Nazi  Germany  with  his  parents  and  three 
brothers  when  he  was  only  9  years  old. 
Other  relatives  were  not  so  lucky  —  some 
survived  the  camps  and  some  did  not. 

Because  my  mother  is  an  Episcopalian, 
I  was  raised  in  the  church  with  brother  and 
sisters.  But  we  have  always  had  a  strong 
sense  of  our  Jewish  roots,  celebratingPass- 
over  and  Hanukkah  alongside  our  Chris- 
tian holidays. 

As  we  celebrated  the  Pesach  in  April, 
we  again  remembered  the  Holocaust  and 
my  father's  family's  escape  from  Hitler 
j  ust  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  forced  to 
flee  the  oppression  of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt. 

But  it  is  not  enough  only  to  remember. 
Jerry  Hames  writes:  "More  contemporary 
tragedies,  such  as  the  ruthless  civil  war  in 
Liberia,  massive  starvation  in  Somalia  and 


brutal  'ethnic  cleansing'  and  mass  rapes  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  ghasdy  as  they 
are,  pale  alongside  the  extermination  of 
those  6  million  Jews  and  other  victims  who 
perished  in  the  Holocaust  during  World 
Warll." 

That  is  the  statement  that  I  have  been 
"inwardly  digesting"  during  Passover/Eas- 
ter week.  As  both  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  I 
cannot  separate  the  pain  of  today  from  the 
pain  of  the  past.  When  I  hear  on  the  news  of 
the  mass  rapes  of  my  sisters  in  Bosnia  I 
remember  the  Holocaust,  and  I  ask  why, 
why  must  it  still  go  on? 

Due  toourown  inaction  and  the  nature  of 
the  persecutors,  it  will  most  likely  be  many 
years  before  we  even  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  atrocities  that  are  now  occurring. 

There  is  no  point,  a  half  century  later,  to 
have  a  memorial  to  people  who  died  unless, 
as  Mr.  Hames  concludes,  we  "reflect  on  the 
universal  lessons  of  the  Holocaust,"  unless 
we  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  I 
have  often  thought  bitterly  to  myself  that 
there  is  no  redemption  in  the  Holocaust 

But  if  we  can  look  backhand  by  looking 


back  look  forward,  to  end  the  hatred  and 
bigotry  still  plaguing  humanity  today, 
then  there  is  at  least  some  redemption. 

What  happened  during  World  War  II 
is  no  more  or  less  tragic  than  a  gay  Marine 
being  beaten  by  his  fellow  officers  today, 
or  a  13-year-old  girl  being  raped  in  a 
South  African  prison.  It  is  all  one  con- 
tinual cry  of  pain,  and  we  are  called  to 
answer  that  cry. 

As  a  parent  of  two  small  children  I 
cannot  forget  for  one  day  that  in  another 
country  50  years  ago  I  may  very  well  have 
held  my  children  to  me  as  we  died  to- 
gether, forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  the  gas  chambers. 

I  want  my  children  to  live  in  a  world 
where  people  respond  to  the  needs  of 
others,  with  open  eyes  and  open  ears,  and 
I  ache  for  those  living  today  who  must 
continue  to  suffer  because  humankind 
had  learned  so  litde. 

Suzanne  D.  Cohen 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
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Keep  church  out  of  gays-in-military  issue 


By  Robert  Partlow 

Should  the  church 
urge  President  Clinton 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  include  openly 
homosexual  people  in 
the  military  services? 
As  a  priest  who  once 
served  as  a  career  line 
officer  in  the  Navy  and  commanded  two 
ships,  I  am  frequently  asked  about  this  issue. 

I  have  to  respond  on  two  levels:  that  I 
individually  support  the  military  moving  in 
that  direction,  but  that  I  believe  the  Episco- 
pal Church  itself  should  not  get  involved. 

First,  I  believe  that  integration  of  gays 
into  the  military  is  inevitable  and  that,  with 
reason  and  planning,  it  can  be  brought  about 
without  degradation  to  military  prepared- 
ness. 

I  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  prospect  of 
serving  in  command  of  a  combat  ship  with 
homosexuals.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  eventu- 
ality would  result  in  fewer  sex-related  prob- 
lems than  I  encountered  in  commanding  a 
submarine  tender  with  a  mixed  crew  of 
(supposedly)  heterosexual  men  and  women. 

As  the  father  of  both  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
I  would  have  far  fewer  concerns  about  hav- 
ing a  son  serve  in  a  branch  of  the  military 
with  open  gays  than  I  would  in  having  a 
daughter  serve  in  a  branch  that  either  did,  or 


did  not,  admit  the  presence  of  gays.  The 
abuse  of  women  in  society  and  in  the  mili- 
tary is  of  far  more  widespread  concern  to  me 
than  the  gay  issue. 

Because  I  believe  that  gays  are  gay  be- 
cause the  good  Lord  made  them  that  way,  I 
do  not  see  their  orientation  as  sinful.  I  recog- 
nize that  others  do  not  share  this  view  and 
that  the  issue  is  open  to  further  revelation. 

In  short,  I  think  the  military  can  and 
should  get  on  with  it,  but  on  its  own  time- 
table and  in  its  own  tested  ways  for  making 
changes. 

But  should  the  church  take  a  public  stand 
urging  opening  the  military  to  homosexu- 
als? I  think  not. 

First,  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  inheri- 
tor of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland has  suffered  more  than  any  other 
denomination  from  the  legacy  of  established 
religion .  We  continue  to  be  ignored  by  people 
who  see  us  as  the  church  of  the  rich;  the 
Republican  Party  at  prayer. 

We  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  insisting 
that  the  church  and  state  be  separate.  Let  our 
power  be  felt  by  standing  alongside  the  gays 
and  others  at  the  margins  of  society,  and  not 
as  part  of  the  establishment. 

The  Religious  Right  is  training  local  po- 
litical action  groups  to  take  on  this  issue 
and  a  wide  array  of  other  "family  values" 
issues.  Our  well-reasoned,  balanced  and  in- 
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Synod  will  push  again 
for  separate  province 


VALLEY  FORGE,  PA. 

The  Episcopal  Synod  of  America  is  poised 
again  to  seek  a  separate  non-geographic 
province  for  Episcopal  traditionalists,  de- 
spite the  rejection  of  similar  requests  in  the 
past 

The  synod  has  also  decided  to  try  to 
create  a  showdown  on  the  issue  of  women 
priests. 

Members  at  the  annual  meeting  here  last 
month  approved  a  proposal  that  would  al- 
low for  traditionalists  to  be  ministered  to 
outside  the  framework  of  the  nine  existing 
geographic  provinces. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Edwards  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  acting  director  of  the  synod,  said  the 
proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  1994  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

"We  threw  the  ball  into  the  General 
Convention' s  court.  It' s  up  to  them  to  decide 
whether  they'll  take  a  vote  that  will  result  in 
a  Province  10  or  not,"  Edwards  told  Reli- 
gious News  Service. 

The  strategy  on  women  priests  calls  for  a 
resolution  to  the  General  Convention  that 
states:  "No  person  shall  be  ordained  to  any 
of  the  three  orders  —  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  —  unless  that  person  accepts  as 
valid  the  ministry  of  all  persons  ordained  in 
this  church." 

An  explanation  attached  to  the  resolution 
says,  "Should  the  above  resolution  be  passed, 
we  will  understand  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
wishes  to  exclude  those  who  hold  to  the 
2,000-year  tradition  of  ordaining  only  male 
candidates." 

A  spokesperson  described  the  resolution 
as  setting  up  "a  collision  of  oncoming  freight 
trains"  at  next  year's  convention  in  India- 
napolis. If  approved,  he  said,  it  will  show 
that  the  church  does  not  intend  to  treat 


clerics  who  oppose  the  1976  decision  as 
equals. 

Retired  Army  Lt.  Col.  Donald  Peter 
Moriarty,  58,  from  the  Diocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
synod,  succeeding  Bishop  Clarence  Pope, 
who  has  led  the  synod  since  it  was  founded 
in  1989.  ■ 

—  Religious  News  Service 


Catholic  priests 
concerned  about 
Anglican  converts 

LONDON 

Some  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  pro- 
testing to  their  bishops  against  temporary 
concessions  that  will  be  offered  to  Angli- 
cans who  want  to  convert  in  the  wake  of  last 
November's  decision  by  the  Church  of  En- 
gland to  open  the  priesthood  to  women. 

Allowances  for  the  use  of  Anglican  lit- 
urgy during  the  transition  and  the  reception 
of  married  Anglican  priests  hasthepotential 
to  divide  the  church,  the  priests  said. 

In  late  April,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
England  and  Wales  promised  that  Angli- 
cans, converting  as  a  group,  would  be  able  to 
retain  some  Anglican  practices  during  their 
transition.  The  bishops  specified,  however, 
that  converts  would  eventually  have  to  ac- 
cept all  Catholic  beliefs  and  practices. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  Church  of 
England's  best-known  personalities,  Gra- 
ham Leonard,  retired  bishop  of  London, 
announced  his  intention  to  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  an  appropriate  time.  ■ 
—Religious  News  Service: 


elusive  understanding  of  the  gospel  should 
not  try  to  engage  the  Patrick  Buchanans  and 
the  Oliver  Norths  on  the  battlefield  of  TV- 
mediated  public  opinion,  for  we  will  lose. 

This  need  not  be  made  a  religious  issue. 
The  military  began  the  process  of  racial 
integration  long  before  the  mainline  churches 
became  aware  of  the  gospel  mandate  for  it. 

The  military  has  started  treating  women 
with  equality,  while  many  churches  today 
remain  totally  male-dominated  and  teach 
that  the  only  place  for  women  is  in  the  home. 

For  many  generations  there  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  military  who  believe  that  homo- 
sexuality is  sinful.  Yet  these  same  men  and 
women  will  be  able  nevertheless  to  learn  to 
serve  alongside  homosexuals  with  no  deg- 
radation to  military  efficiency  or  morale. 

The  church  should  remain  out  of  this 
issue  because  it  generally  knows  nothing 
about  military  life.  From  my  vantage  point, 
the  church  abandoned  the  military  during 
the  Vietnam  tragedy.  We  should  not  be  so 
cavalier  about  endorsing  change  in  an  orga- 
nization that  we  need  so  badly  and  under- 
stand so  little. 

Throughout  my  23  years  of  commis- 
sioned service,  members  of  the  military,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  proper  legal  order,  would 
have  initiated  the  release  of  truly  ungodly 
amounts  of  intercontinental  mass  destruc- 
tion. There  is  serious  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  church  has  retained  any  meaningful  abil- 
ity to  speak  to  men  and  women  who  live  in 
such  an  environment  and  who,  even  though 


they  are  Christians,  are  prepared  to  take 
such  actions  of  mass  destruction.  The  church 
certainly  did  not  speak  to  me  in  any  way  that 
I  could  hear  during  my  years  of  service. 

We  should  not  as  an  institution  presume 
to  offer  moral  guidance  to  another  institu- 
tion when  our  own  house  is  in  such  disorder 
on  this  same  issue.  Clearly,  we  would  be 
supporting  the  right  of  homosexuals  to  rise 
to  any  rank  in  the  military,  yet  we  deny  them 
positions  of  leadership  requiring  ordination 
in  the  church. 

What  should  we  do?  We  should  try  to 
speak  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
will  have  to  live  in  a  military  where  people 
are  openly  homosexual. 

We  should  also  speak  plainly  to  those 
gay-bashing  politicians  on  the  right  and 
their  followers  who  are  Episcopalians,  and 
challenge  them  with  the  sinfulness  of  their 
actions. 

Most  important,  we  must  speak  to  one 
another  in  church  each  Sunday  in  an  effort  to 
understand  this  confusing  issue  that  some 
people  intentionally  make  so  frightening.  In 
short,  let  us  concentrate  on  being  the  church 
where  we  are  called  to  be  the  church.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Robert  G.  Partlow  is  rector  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio.  A 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Partlow  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  several 
other  commendations  for  service  from  1961 
to  1984. 
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These  people  are — they're  each  participating 
in  "LEGACY  1000":  1,000  fundraising 
events  raising  $1,000  each: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Peter  T.  Elvin 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

Dr.  Linda  Chisholm 

Nyack,  N.Y. 

Diocese  of  Easton 
Ms.  Bernice  Mulzac 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  S.  Harris 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

All  Saints  Church 

Warwick,  R.l. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Osborn  III 

Garrison,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Harold  Nicrosi 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  John  Ratti 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Be  a  part  of  Dr.  King's  legacy  of  justice. 
Provide  scholarships  for  young  people  of  color. 

□  I'd  like  to  participate  in  "Legacy  1000."  Please  send  me  information  and  a  free 
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to  the  above  address.  Contributions  are  tax-deductible  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.  For  information, 
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Is  the  church  serious  about 
The  Decade  of  Evangelism? 


It's  a  life-and-death  issue 
whose  call  must  be  heeded 


By  Michael  Curry 

"A  voice  was  heard  in  Raman,  wailing 
and  loud  lamentation,  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children;  she  refused  to  be  consoled, 
because  they  are  no  more."  (Matthew  2: 18, 
Jeremiah  31:15) 

Mother  Rachel  is  weeping.  She  weeps, 
she  moans,  for  her  children  are  slaughtered 
on  high  and  low  places.  Last  year,  here  in 
Baltimore,  there  were  more  than  300  mur- 
ders, most  related  to  the  demonic  dealing  of 
drugs.  Of  that  300,  some  30  were  children, 
many  of  whom  were  infants  in  their  mother's 
arms.  Rachel  weeps! 

Is  the  Episcopal  Church  serious  about 
evangelism?  The  question  is  not  academic 
or  theoretical.  The  issue  of  evangelism  is,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Rachel  weeps! 

A  few  years  ago,  in  response  to  the 
escalation  of  drug-related  violence  and  death 
in  our  streets,  a  number  of  us  in  the  African- 
American  Christian  community  here  began 
regular  marches,  prayer  vigils  and  street 
corner  evangelistic  revivals  at  prime  drug- 
dealing  locations  in  our  area  of  Baltimore. 

When  we  began  a  few  years  ago  we 
coordinated  the  effort  with  the  local  police. 
So,  at  the  first  effort,  police  officers  marched 
with  us.  As  we  marched,  I  happened  to  be 
walking  next  to  one  of  the  police  officers. 
Somewhat  jokingly  I  said  to  her:  "I'm  glad 
you're  here  with  your  gun.  I  hope  it's 
loaded." 

She  smiled,  pointed  at  the  Bible  in  my 
hand  and  said:  "I'm  glad  you're  here  with 
vour  sword."  I  caught  the  reference 
(Ephesians  6: 1 7  —  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God."). 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  a  Christian.  She 
answered  "yes."  Then,  after  more  conversa- 
tion, she  said:  'The  threat  of  my  gun  might 
stop  them,  but  what  is  in  that  book 
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(the  Bible)  can 
change  them. 
Our  only  hope 
right  now  is  what 
is  in  that  book." 

She  was  right. 
We  can  ignore  it 
if  we  wish,  deny 
it  if  we  want,  ra- 
tionalize it  if  we 
can,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is 
that  the  spiritual  infrastructure  of  America 
is  decaying  and  slowly  but  surely  crumbling 
before  our  very  eyes. 

Consider  the  escalation  of  drugs  and 
violence  in  city  and  suburb  alike.  It's  every- 
where. It's  more  blatant  and  obvious  in  our 
inner  cities,  but  just  lift  the  covers  every- 
where else  and  you'll  see  it. 

We  need  more  police  on  the  streets,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  need  more  prayer  as  well.  We 
need  better  education  for  our  children,  but 
we  need  the  evangelical  message  of  salva- 
tion and  liberation  as  well.  We  need  soup 
kitchens,  but  we  also  need  salvation  sta- 
tions. We  need  a  new  social  contract,  but  we 
need  a  new  birth  as  well.  In  the  end,  justice 
will  only  roll  down  like  a  mighty  stream 
when  and  where  the  waterfall  is  populated 
by  people  of  justice. 

Like  Ezekiel's  watchman  on  the  city 
wall,  we  must  sound  the  alarm.  The  death  of 
the  city  (civilization)  is  at  hand.  Look  at 
what  is  happening  to  our  children.  And 
having  sounded  it  we  must  proclaim  that 
there  is  another  way.  Was  not  the  earliest 
name  for  the  Christian  movement  "the 
Way?"  Jesus  the  Christ  is  "the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life." 

Evangelism  is  not  an  option  any  more,  if 
it  ever  was.  It  is  a  life  and  death  imperative. 

See  CURRY,  next  page 


We're  not  changing  lives 
with  personal  commitment 


By  Phiup  E.  Weeks 

The  Decade  of  Evangelism  is  dead,  if  it 
ever  was  born.  What  began  as  a  noble  effort 
to  reach  the  lost  for  Christ  by  A.D.  2000  has 
turned  into  another  "program"  for  increas- 
ing membership. 

Constructively,  the  decade's  emphasis 
has  made  the  word  evangelism  palatable  to 
Episcopalians.  It  has  generated  prayer  for 
the  cause.  Who  knows  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  do  when  the  church  prays.  It  has  enabled 
clergy  to  emphasize  evangelism  where  be- 
fore timidity  prevailed  about  sharing  the 
faith. 

The  idea  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ 
before  the  end  of  this  decade  stimulated 
conferences.  Unfortunately,  attendance  at 
conferences  has  not  produced  evangelists. 
As  Episcopalians  enter  the  decade's  fourth 
year,  few  souls  have  been  added  to  the  King- 
dom. Attendance  at  evangelism  workshops 
is  sparse  because  Episcopalians  are  either 
afraid  of  the  subjector  uninterested.  Churches 
fail  to  "follow  up"  with  effective  strategy. 

From  my  observation,  there  are  four  rea- 
sons for  the  death  of  the  decade.  First,  we 
refuse  to  admit  that  mostEpiscopalians  have 
no  personal  relationship  with  Jesus.  We 
wonderfully  sacramentalize  people  but  fal- 
ter in  providing  opportunity  to  actualize 
what  is  sacramentally  given.  Before  we  can 
save  the  unchurched  lost,  we  need  to  evan- 
gelize the  lost  in  the  church.  Sunday  morn- 
ing altar  calls  for  acceptance  of  Jesus  would 
be  the  healthy  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  decade's 
resurrection. 

Second,  American  Christians  equate 
material  success  with  spirituality,  making 
material  achievements  our  goal.  When  the 
amassing  of  wealth  is  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, passion  for  souls  destined  for  hell  is 
alien  to  our  theology. 

A  hell  to  which  souls  are  eternally  con- 


Readers  respond... 


As  much  as  I  want  to  think  that  we  take 
the  Decade  of  Evangelism  seriously,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  too  frightened  by  the  word 
evangelism  to  do  so. 

"Evangelism"  conjures  up  handing  out 
tracts  and  asking  people  if  they  are  saved. 
Those  images  are  not  acceptable  for  the 
intensely  personal  and  proper  Episcopal 
Church. 

I  believe,  though,  that  when  people  can 
answer  the  question  Jesus  asked,  "Who  do 
vou  say  that  I  am?"  for  themselves,  we  can 
vangelize.  Is  Jesus  my  friend,  my  brother, 
my  playmate,  my  lover,  my  very  life?  When 
we  love  someone  that  much  it  is  only  natural 
tor  us  to  want  to  tell  others  about  that  special 
person.  That,  to  me,  is  evangelism. 

An  extrovert  will  talk  easily  while  an 
introvert  may  just  smile  and  say  very  little. 
Both  can  be  evangelists.  One  by  vocalizing 
tneir  joy  and  love  for  Jesus  and  inviting 


people  to  church  with  them,  the  other  by 
back  door  evangelism  of  quiedy  leaving 
their  service  leaflet,  or  parish  newsletter  or 
diocesan  newspaper  where  someone  can 
pick  it  up  and  read  about  their  church.  Evan- 
gelism can  include  simply  greeting  new 
people  who  have  already  discovered  your 
church  with  a  smile  and  inviting  them  to  the 
coffee  hour. 

We  can  all  participate  in  the  Decade  of 
Evangelism  when  we  see  it  is  simply  shar- 
ing who  we  are,  children  of  God,  by  being 
who  we  are  and  letting  friends,  brothers  and 
sisters  know  that  they  are  welcome  in  our 
home.  When  people  feel  welcomed,  they 
come  back. 

E.  Anne  Sherman 
Newport,  R  J. 

No.  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
determined  apart  from  our  subjective  opin- 


ions. One  of  the  better  methods  for  deter- 
mining how  serious  a  person,  or  an  organiza- 
tion, is  about  any  particular  issue  is  to  see 
how  much  money,  time  and  effort  is  being 
spent  on  it. 

Look  at  the  budgets  of  the  national  church, 
of  your  diocese,  of  your  parish.  How  much 
money,  time  and  effort  is  spent  on  evange- 
lism at  any  of  these  levels?  Where  is  most  of 
the  money  going? 

Jesus  recognized  this  truth  when  he 
pointed  out  that  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
your  heart  will  be  also.  When  our  treasure  is 
invested  heavily  in  evangelistic  efforts,  then 
our  heart  will  be  there,  too. 

Notice  that  success  is  not  a  part  of  this 
question.  Success  was  never  one  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  can  waste  money,  experi- 
ence seeming  failure  and  still  be  very  serious 
and  committed.  We  were  called  only  to  sow. 

'   See  READERS,  next  page 


fined  for  not  ac- 
cepting Jesus  is 
unpopular.  Hell  is 
poverty!  Heaven 
is  the  absence  of 
want.  While  mil- 
lions die  of  star- 
vation, and  other 
millions  are  vic- 
timized by  politi- 
cal injustice,  the 
affluent  church 
concentrates  on  structural  renovations,  intra- 
church  programs  that  sanction  prosperity 
rather  than  challenge  us  to  sacrifice,  and 
activities  to  stabilize  the  treasurer's  reserve 
against  catastrophic  obstacles.  Some  day 
God  will  require  an  accountability  for  our 
concentration  on  materialism. 

Third,  most  denominational  evangelism 
programsand  conferences  concentrate  more 
on  church  growth  than  evangelism.  Church 
growth  is  laudable,  but  strategic  locating  of 
churches  is  different  from  bringing  people 
to  a  personal  encounter  with  Jesus.  Church 
structures  are  albatrosses  unless  filled  with 
enthusiastic  believers  who  have  discovered 
new  life  in  Jesus. 

Fourth,  the  church  is  so  embroiled  in 
conflict  and  division  that  God  is  disinter- 
ested in  bringing  young  lambs  into  a  slaugh- 
ter house.  Until  the  Episcopal  Church  re- 
turns to  Scripture  as  the  manual  of  life, 
centers  upon  the  cross  as  our  pattern  for 
living,  lives  in  peace  rather  than  strife,  and 
builds  ministering  congregations  into  which 
God  can  bring  new  souls,  we  will  see  no 
fruit. 

A  momentous  opportunity  challenges 
each  believer  to  impart  the  Good  News  by 
word  and  deed  as  the  Spirit  allows.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Canon  Philip  E.  Weeks,  execu- 
tive director  of  Barnabas  Ministries,  con- 
ducts workshops  on  evangelism  and  pro- 
vides mission  support  to  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines. 


Forum  encourages  reader 
participation  in  order  to  promote 
dialogue  within  the  church. 
Episcopal  Life  welcomes  responses 
to  this  question  for  August: 

"Are  deacons 
necessary?" 

Answer  in  200  words  or  less. 
Mail  to  FORUM,  Episcopal  Life, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  or  fax  to  212-949- 
8059.  Answers  must  be 
received  by  July  1. 

Replies  to  the  question  for  July  —  "Would  the 
church  benefit  if  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  were  moved  out  of  New  York 

City?"  -j  will  be  accepted  until  June  1. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Jon  Daniels'  life 
and  untimely  death 
chillingly  portrayed 

Outside  Agitator: 

Jon  Daniels  and  the  Civil  Rights 

Movement  in  Alabama 

By  Charles  W.  Eagles 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

380  pp.,  $19.95 

By  C.  Blayney  Colmore 

When  I  was  9,  my  father  heard  me  say, 
"Yes  Ma'am,"  to  our  cook.  It  was  1949  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  That  evening,  as  he  was 
saying  good  night,  Dad  had  that  look  in  his 
eye;  he  was  going  to  say  something  impor- 
tant which  felt  awkward  to  him. 

"Son,  you  need  to  know  that  it  isn't 
proper  to  called  a  colored  woman  'Ma'am.'" 
I  felt  ashamed,  looked  down  at  the  floor.  "It 
isn't  fair  to  her,"  he  explained  gently.  "It 
will  confuse  her,  make  her  feel  uncomfort- 
able." 

That  conversation  was  replayed  in  my 
head  a  thousand  times  as  I  read  this  book 
about  Jonathan  Myrick  Daniels'  work  and 
murder  in  Hayneville,  Ala. ,  in  1965.  Daniels, 
a  seminarian,  was  shot  by  deputy  sheriff 
Tom  Coleman  when  he  pulled  a  young  black 
demonstrator  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

The  book  largely  avoids  sermonizing  and 
political  correctness,  letting  the  story  pull 
the  reader  inexorably  into  the  ambiguous 
terror,  race  and  class  in  the  unreconstructed 
South  of  the  1960s,  America's  shadow 


come  to  light. 

I  was  a  classmate  of 
Daniels'  at  Episcopal 
Theological  School  and 
Eagles  has  captured  the 
steely,  brave,  deter- 
mined person  Jon  was 
and  the  fierce,  and  yet 
almost  phlegmatic,  re- 
sistance his  witness 
aroused  among  rural 
white  Alabamians. 

I  fear  that  not  many 
readers  will  make  their 
way  through  this  de- 
tailed account  unless 
they  were  personally  in- 
volved. What  could  be 
tedious,  fact  upon  inci- 
dent, gradually  builds  a 
sense  of  horror,  of  a  cul- 
ture so  wound  in  on  it- 
self that  even  murder 
(and  Jon  was  not  the  first 
man  whom  Tom  Cole- 
man had  shot  to  death), 
can  be  calmly  woven 
into  its  tight  fabric. 

It  is  horrifying  to  be 
drawn  into  so  clear  an 
understanding  of  what 
is  at  stake  for  the  people 
of  Selma  and  Hayne- 
ville, that  we  lose  our  ability  to  protect 
ourselves  by  moral  superiority  and  outrage. 
Even  when  a  juror  looks  across  the  court- 
room at  Coleman,  the  defendant  in  the  man- 
slaughter trial  (the  grand  jury  reduced  the 
charge  from  murder),  and  winks  at  him,  we 
feel  resigned  more  than  outraged. 

When  the  prosecutor  leads  his  witnesses 
into  statements  that  feed  the  jury's  preju- 
dice, leaving  huge  spaces  through  which  the 


Civil  rights  activist  Jon  Daniels  with  Rachel  West,  whose 
family  he  lived  with  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  the  mid-1960s. 

defense  can  drive  its  smirking  portrayal  of 
Jon  as  a  dangerous  pervert,  when  a  defense 
witness  refers  to  the  defense  lawyer  by  his 
nickname,  "Bubba,"  and  then  when  Bubba 
asks  a  witness  if  Jon  kissed  one  of  the 
"nigger  girls"  on  the  mouth,  our  horror  is 
largely  from  the  sense  of  inevitability  about 
it  all. 

Eagles'  thorough,  even-handed  research 
makes  us  feel  somehow  a  part  of  the  story, 


maybe  even  complicit. 

Did  Jon  understand  that  he  was,  in  work- 
ing for  racial  justice,  challenging  perhaps 
the  last  intact  culture  in  our  country?  (The 
rural  South  was  the  last  place  where  there 
was  a  cohesive  culture,  with  rules  and  bound- 
aries everyone  understood  even  if  they  did 
not  like  them.)  Eagles  thinks  he  did  not. 
Does  that  change  the  power  of  Jon's  wit- 
ness, dilute  his  martyrdom?  Not  at  all. 

It  is  a  shocking  book,  not  simply  because 
of  what  happened,  but  because  we  get  clear 
about  how  it  happened,  even  sometimes 
why.  Unlike  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  or  the  mass 
slayings  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  people 
who  murdered  and  conspired  in  Alabama  in 
1965  were,  as  the  hymn  goes,  "Just  folks 
like  you  and  me,"  with  the  story  line  a  little 
rearranged. 

That  is  the  power  of  "Outside  Agitator." 
Eagles  has  resisted  almost  entirely  the  urge 
to  make  the  white  Southerner  subhuman.  He 
has  treated  Tom  Coleman  as  a  complex 
human  being  even  when  it  was  Coleman's 
inability  to  do  the  same  which  led  him  to 
murder  Daniels. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  a  cloud 
of  unknowing  these  past  28  years  about  all 
that  was  involved  in  ourcivil  rights  struggles, 
and  especially  about  Jon's  terrible  death, 
Charles  Eagles  has  given  a  gift. 

Dispassionately,  honestly,  thoroughly, 
without  hyperbole,  he  has  described  the 
events  so  we  can  watch  this  time  without 
averting  our  eyes.  We  can  begin  to  look  at 
what  we  could  not  before  bear.  We  see  Jon, 
young,  smart,  brave,  naive,  and  we  see  our- 
selves and  the  rather  plain  ways  in  which 
God  invites  us  to  die,  perhaps  like  Jon,  more 
likely  like  Tom  Coleman. 

The  Rev.  C.  Blayney  Colmore  III  is  rector  of 
St.  James  by-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church  in 
LaJolla,  Calif. 
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For,  in  the  final  analysis,  Rachel's  weeping 
will  only  turn  to  joy  when  we,  individuals 
and  society,  return  to  the  Lord  our  God. 
There  is  no  other  way.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Michael  B.  Curry  is  rector  of  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore. 
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God  gives  the  increase  and  his  mercy  en- 
dures forever. 

Tex  Norman 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Is  the  Episcopal  Church  serious  about 
evangelism?  Of  course  not.  Twenty  centu- 
ries have  not  taught  us  how  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  the  byways  and  compel  them 
to  come  in  —  by  proclaiming  the  saving 
gospel  of  Christ.  We'd  rather  talk  about 
ceremony  and  our  church's  chic  trends.  We 
seem  more  interested  in  statistics  than  salva- 
tion. 

How  many  parishes  are  like  the  one  I 
know  which  had  enormous  confirmation 
classes  simply  because  the  rector  merely 
announced  in  his  bulletin:  "The  bishop  is 
coming;  if  you  wish  to  be  confirmed,  please 
leave  your  name  with  the  parish  secretary." 
This  is  Christ-centered  evangelism? 

Decades  ago  the  national  church  office 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  into  all  the  land 
asking  what  the  church's  focus  should  be. 
Overwhelming  answer:  "Evangelism  and 
Christian  education."  So  we  set  up  "mean- 
ingful" studies,  committees  and  panels,  thus 
avoiding  real  doing  and  being.  We  are  fairly 
good  (see  latest  membership  statistics)  at 
getting  warm  bodies  in  the  pews;  far  less 
successful  at  inspiring  warm  hearts  that  are 


enchristed. 

The  Episcopal  Church  will  never  be  truly 
evangelical  until  bishops,  priests,  deacons 
and  laity  releam  that  they  have  been  bap- 
tized to  be  witnessing  ministers  of  the  Good 
News  of  Christ. 

Instead  we  have  bishops  who  are  admin- 
istrators, priests  as  fund-raisers,  deacons 
who  are  mere  priests-in-waiting,  and  lay- 
men who  are  pocketbooks  and  purses  with  at 
least  a  university  degree. 

William  K.  Hubbell 
Lexington,  Ky. 

No.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  failed  to 
develop  a  theology  of  evangelism;  it  substi- 
tutes strategy. 

Areas  are  studied  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  will  generate  enough  business  to  sup- 
port the  new  Episcopal  Bread  and  Wine 
Store.  Thus,  the  population  is  seen  as  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  institution,  rather  than 
the  institution  serving  the  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation with  the  life-giving  gospel  of  word 
and  sacrament.  Rural  areas,  small  towns  and 
inner-city  slums  need  not  apply. 

Evangelism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  also 
suffers  from  deep-seated  racism  and 
classism,  and  the  latter  is  more  deadly  than 
the  former.  While  persons  of  color,  if  they 
are  rich  enough,  will  be  accepted  for  mem- 
bership, however  grudgingly,  poor  persons 
of  all  colors  are  considered  objects  for  food 
baskets  and  soup  kitchens  rather  than  candi- 
dates for  integration  into  the  congregation. 

A  diocese  will  be  serious  about  evange- 
lism when  these  criteria  are  met: 

•  The  salaries  and  qualifications  of  its 
missionaries  are  commensurate  with  those 
of  its  "cardinal"  rectors. 

•  The  ethnic  composition  and  per-capita 
income  of  its  congregations  reflect  the  local 
census  statistics  for  the  general  population. 

•  There  are  more  mission  congregations 
than  parishes. 

•  A  significant  portion  of  the  diocesan 


budget  goes  to  serve  congregations  that  have 
no  prospect  (for  econom  ic  and  demographic 
reasons)  of  becoming  financially  self-sup- 
porting in  this  century. 

How  does  your  diocese  stack  up? 

The  Rev.  Canon  Melvin  Walker 
La  Follette 
Presidio,  Texas 


Replies  to  May  Forum: 

How  should  we  value  experience  in  re- 
lation to  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason? 

Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  open  the 
door  of  faith,  allowing  us  to  look  toward 
God.  Experience,  added  to  them,  moves  us 
through  that  door  into  His  presence.  To 
exclude  any  of  these  four  ways  of  knowing 
God,  or  elevate  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  is  to  both  deny  the  existence  of  a  part 
of  God  and,  perhaps,  to  hide  from  that  same 
part  of  him,  reflected  in  ourselves,  with 
which  we  are  least  comfortable. 

Our  struggle  as  Episcopalians  is  to  climb 
the  mountain  from  all  sides.  It  may  take 
longer  and  carry  a  greater  risk  of  discour- 
agement, but  for  those  who  have  the  energy, 
intellect  and  drive  to  persevere,  the  reward 
is  a  more  complete  understanding. 

The  challenge  to  die  Episcopal  Church  is 
not  to  make  it  easier,  but  to  support  each 
other  as  we  journey. 

Justina  E.  Carlson 
Athens,  Ga. 

I  have  been  exasperated  with  God  as 
revealed  in  Scripture,  because  there  are  many 
passages  that  seem  to  portray  women  in  a 
manner  that  conflicts  with  my  knowledge  of 
Jesus'  love  in  my  life.  God  speaks  to  us 
through  Scripture,  but  I  have  learned  that 
most  of  my  misunderstanding  of  Scripture 
came  not  from  God's  words,  but  from  hu- 
man error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words. 


The  assumptions  of  my  tradition  tainted 
the  message  that  God  gave  me.  For  example, 
Ruth  seemed  to  be  my  greatest  enemy.  I 
cringed  every  time  someone  mentioned  Ruth, 
because  it  seemed  mat  she  was  always  seen 
as  a  model  of  womanhood. 

Ruth  was  seen  as  obedient,  selfless,  pas- 
sive, and  she  followed  her  husband  even 
after  his  death  by  following  his  mother. 
With  this  model  of  blind  obedience,  I  fol- 
lowed an  abusive  and  battering  husband  for 
1 1  years. 

By  honoring  my  experience,  I  learned  to 
look  again  at  Ruth  as  a  member  of  her 
culture  who  demanded  her  rights  and  her 
position.  She  was  bold  in  her  pursuit  of  a 
new  husband,  and  she  did  not  give  up.  She 
did  not  follow  her  mother-in-law  out  of 
passivity,  but  as  a  decision  that  this  was  the 
best  path  for  her  life.  S  he  decided  to  love  the 
Lord  of  the  Israelites  and  was  rewarded  by 
becoming  the  great-grandmother  of  King 
David,  and  forbear  to  Christ. 

By  trusting  God's  activity  in  the  experi- 
ences of  my  life,  I  could  reconsider  Ruth's 
story. 

Joyce  Trickett 
Suffolk,  Va. 

We  poor  post-moderns  get  daily  lessons 
in  the  meaninglessness  of  accumulated  facts 
from  experience.  Reason  sorts  facts  into 
little  piles,  tradition  comforts  us  with  time- 
honored  solutions  and  Scripture  reminds  us 
of  the  amazing  grace  in  seeing  things  which 
our  Lord  gave  us. 

The  story  of  the  blind  beggar  in  John  9  is 
Scripture's  record  of  such  a  conversation 
about  an  experience  incomprehensible  in 
itself,  reason  thwarted,  earlier  Scripture  ig- 
norant, tradition  made  foolish  and  a  new 
paradigm  seen  through  love.  When  these 
four  gather  as  friends,  love  is  with  them  and 
love  can  act. 

Charles  Pedric  Rea 
Lewiston,  Maine 
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watch... 


Programs  of  interest  on  the  VISN-ACTS  interfaith  cable  channel, 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  and  commercial  networks. 
Times  listed  are  Eastern  Standard. 


P.O. V.:  "Silverlake  Life" 
PBS,  June  15: 10  p.m. 

This  Sundance  Festival  award-winning  documentary,  the  first  of  this  summer's  12 
documentaries  in  PBS's  Point  of  View  series,  is  a  chronicle  of  sickness  and  death  as  two 
gay  men  face  the  consequences  of  AIDS. 

It  is  also  a  love  story,  illustrating  dedication  and  commitment  between  California 
filmmaker  Tom  Joslin  and  companion  Mark  Massi,  who  have  shared  their  relationship  for 
22  years. 

"Silverlake  Life"  is  the  diary  of  the  final  months  of  Joslin's  life.  By  the  time  the 
documentary  was  completed  by  co-producer  and  former  student  Peter  Friedman,  Massi  too 
had  die  J  from  AIDS-related  Kaposi's  sarcoma. 

The  graphic  scenes  show  suffering,  misery  and,  finally,  death  in  all  its  starkness.  But  the 
film  also r :  'onicles  courage  and  honesty  and  is  testament  to  an  extraordinary  relationship. 
That  the  sound  on  occasion  lacks  quality  and  the  lighting  is  sometimes  harsh  is  overshad- 


GET  A  GRIP! 


cm  iM  U/osd&l 


EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FROM 
THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CENTER 


i  EPISCOPAL!  GUIDE 
TO  STUDYING  THE  BIBLE 


nnoni  omm  ana 


GLOBAL 
EDUCATION 
MISSION 


In  Dialogue  With  Scripture  • 

A  'hands-on'  guide  to  Bible  study  for  Episcopalians,  using 
meditations,  articles,  and  reviews  of  Bible  study  resources  to 
outline  many  different  scriptural  study  approaches.  This  revised, 
greatly  expanded  third  edition  has  more  children-  and  youth- 
oriented  material  as  well  as  information  about  Bible  resources 
that  are  available  in  Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean. 
Computer  diskette  versions  also  available. 
56-9201  (Book)  $5.95 

49-  102F  (5  Va"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 
49-102T  (3'/2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5. 1  format)  $2.00 


Anglican  Communion  Map 

The  worldwide  Anglican  Communion  at  your 
fingertips;  updated,  full-color,  Robinson- 
projection  map  includes  recent  and  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Communion.  Order 
one  for  every  Sunday  School  classroom. 
51  -8862  $1.00 


Global  Education  for  Mission  (GEM] 

Seize  the  day!  Design  education  events  and  discussion 
groups  for  ANY  current  issue  in  our  fast-paced,  troubled 
world.  Help  adult  oryouth  groups  analyze  global  events, 
reflect  theologically,  and  plan  for  action.  Computer 
diskette  versions  also  available. 
66-9014  (Book)  $3.00 

49-101F(5'/4"  diskette,  dbl  density.  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 
49-101T  (3'/2"  diskette,  dbl  density,  ASCII  and  WP5.1  format)  $2.00 


EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  send  (specify  quantity):  Anglican  Communion  Map: 

 (#51-8862) 

In  Dialogue  With  Scripture:  Global  Education  for  Mission  (GEM) 

 Book  (#56-9201)   Book  (#66-9014) 

 5W  diskette  (#49-102F)   51/4"  diskette  (#49-101 F) 

 3V2"  diskette  (#49-102T)   31/2"  diskette  (#49-101T) 

Important:  Please  do  not  send  payment  with  this  order!  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  at  a  later 
date,  including  postage  and  handling. 

Name  


Address . 
City  


State 


Zip. 


owed  by  the  realization  that  these  are  two 
people  recording  the  last  days  —  and  hours 
—  of  their  lives. 

For  people  who  have  difficulty  dealing 
with  either  death  or  homosexuality,  this 
power-packed,  99-minute  documentary  may 
prove  to  be  too  much.  But  the  introduction 
and  conclusion  by  co-producer  Friedman 
encourages  group  discussion  about  our  atti- 
tudes and  ministry  to  those  with  AIDS, 
which  researchers  say  will  claim  more  than 
2  million  lives  worldwide  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

—  Jerry  Hames 

Portraits: 

"Faithful  Defiance" 
VISN-ACTS 

June  16:  9  p.m.  (with  repeats) 

To  coincide  with  the  International  Day  of 
Solidarity  with  the  Struggling  People  of 
South  Africa,  the  program  profiles  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu,  winner  of  the  Nobel 


Peace  Prize,  and  his  commitment  to  over- 
turning apartheid. 

Sacred  Songs,  Sacred  Spaces: 
"Sons  of  Zion" 
VISN-ACTS 

June  21:  9  p.m.  (with  repeats) 

The  program  highlights  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir's  trip  to  Israel,  where  it 
performed  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Washington  National  Cathedral 
PBS 

June  30:  9  p.m. 

A  one-hour  journey  spanning  the  eight 
decades  since PresidentTheodoreRoosevelt 
turned  the  sod  for  a  "national  cathedral  for 
all  peopled"  The  documentary  includes  in- 
terviews with  architects,  master  craftsmen 
and  artisans,  with  an  original  score  by  Peter 
Melnick  and  sequences  with  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Men  and  Boys. 


resources 

This  column  appears  as  a  service 
to  readers.  To  order  resources 
contact  distributors  listed,  not 
this  newspaper.  Inclusion  in 
this  column  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Episcopal  Life. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  96-page 
full  color  Christian  comic  book  ver- 
sion of  John  Bunyan's  classic  alle- 
gory is  one  of  several  Christian  com- 
ics co-produced  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Publishers  and  Marvel  Comics.  Others  are 
"The  Illuminator"  (a  Christian  superhero) 
series,  C.S.  Lewis'  "Screwtape  Letters"  and 
illustrated  Bible  stories.  Cost:  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  $9.99,  "The  Illuminator"  $4.99 
each.  Call  Thomas  NelsonCommunications, 
800-251-4000. 

When  Hate  Groups  Come  to  Town.  A  192- 
page  handbook  describing  what  people  can 
do  to  counter  hate  groups  and  their  influ- 
ence. Cost:  $18.95  (includes  shipping)  from 
Center  for  Democratic  Renewal  and  Educa- 
tion, Box  50469,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30302;  404- 
221-0025. 

All  for  Freedom.  16-song  cassette  tape  by 
Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,  the  African  Ameri- 
can a  cappella  and  percussion  gospel-folk- 
jazz-and-blues  group,  is  made  especially  for 
children.  Communicates  dignity  and  cultural 


pride  and  offers  inspiration  to  children  of  all 
colorsand  creeds. Cost:  $9.98  tape,  $12.98 
CD  from  Music  for  Little  People,  Box  1460, 
Redway,  Calif.  95560;  800727-2233. 

Pension  plans  on  video.  Church  Pension 
Group  offers  free  two  55-minute  videos, 
"Lay  Pensions:  Meeting  the  Church's  New 
Mandate"  and  "The  Clergy  Pension  Plan: 
Protecting  Our  Clergy's  Tomorrows,"  to  par- 
ishes. Either  can  be  ordered  directly  from 
producer  Joan  Eades  at  Church  Pension 
Group  headquarters  in  New  York,  800223- 
6602.  The  lay  pension  video  is  also  avail- 
able in  diocesan  offices. 

Vital  Signs  1992. 131-page  book  by  Lester 
R.  Brown,  Christopher  Ravin  and  Hal  Kane 
presents  the  good  news,  bad  news  and 
some  surprises  about  the  health  of  the 
planet  and  civilization.  Cost;  $10.95  plus 
$3  shippingfrom  WorldWatch  Institute,  1776 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036;  202-452-1999. 

If  Quetzals  Could  Cry.  88-page  book  sub- 
titled "A  Guatemalan  Scrapbook  with  De- 
signs for  Worship."  One  of  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ's  multicultural  re- 
sources for  worship.  Includes  Guatemalan 
legends,  history,  poems,  songs,  testimo- 
nies of  injustice  and  affirmations  of  faith. 
Cost:  $4.95  from  Friendship  Press,  P.O.  Box 
37844,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45222;  513-948- 
8733. 


$1)  e  +  £itisrgical  +  f)  car 


June  10,  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Ephraem  of  Edessa,  a  Syrian  city,  wasa  teacher,  poet  and  orator  who  spoke  Aramaic, 
the  language  Jesus  spoke. 

In  A.D.  325,  he  went  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea  with  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  who 
had  baptized  him  when  he  was  18. 

When  the  Persians  captured  Nisibis  in  363,  Ephrem  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  hills 
above  the  city.  There  he  wrote  most  of  his  spiritual  works. 

He  lived  on  barley  bread,  dried  herbs,  occasional  greens  and  drank  only  water.  He 
was  not  a  recluse,  however,  he  often  went  to  Edessa  to  preach. 

Discovering  the  power  of  hymns,  he  began  to  compose  his  own,  which  were  sung  by 
a  choir  of  women.  The  Syrians  called  him  "the  harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  and  his  hymns 
still  enrich  the  liturgies  of  the  Syrian  Church. 

June  22,  Alban,  first  British  martyr 

An  unknown  Christian  priest,  fleeing  persecution  during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  came  to  an  army  outpost  in  Verulamium,  about  20  miles  northeast  of  London. 
Alban  was  a  Roman  soldier  who  gave  him  refuge. 

When  the  officers  pursuing  the  priest  came  to  Alban's  house,  he  dressed  himself  in 
the  priest's  clothes  and  surrendered.  They  took  him  to  a  hilltop  to  torture  and  kill  him 
in  the  priest's  place. 

A  shrine  was  built  on  the  hilltop  that  later  became  the  great  Norman  abbey  church 
of  St  Alban's,  built  in  1077.  It  now  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  St  Alban's, 
established  in  1877. 

— Information  taken  from  "Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts. " 
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LACE  TWC 


Explore . . . 

The  Religious  Life 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
AUGUST  14-27, 1993 

•  Study  •  Ministry 


Write: 

Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist 
Box  240,  Mendham,  N.J.  07945 
201-543-4641 


HOLLIMAN 

associates 


Episcopal  fund  raising  consultants 
specializing  in  parish  and  diocesan 
capital  campaigns. 

P.O  Box  2097 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37133 
(615)  896-0263  (717)  236-0367 


An  Anglican 
Devotional  Society 

For  Information  Write. 
Wallace  H.  Spaulding 
1206  Buchanan  Street 
McLean,  VA  22101 


COME  AND  SEE 

JULY  29  -  AUGUST  7,  1993 

VOCATIONS  CONFERENCE  - 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  the  life  of  a 
Religious  Community 

Where:   Convent  of  the  Transfiguration 
495  Albion  Avenue 
Glendale,  Ohio  45246 
513-771-5291 

Who:  Single  Women 
Episcopalians 
Ages  21-45  years 


SOLID  OAK  PEWS 

pulpits  •  lecterns  •  frontals 
altars  •  chairs 
Affordable  •  Quality 
GALAN  MFG.  •  800-743-0416 
(505)  525-0416 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 
AT  HOME  WITH  A  COMPUTER! 


20  services  you  can  perform  for  your 
community  from  your  home.  No  experi- 
ence necessary — easy  lo  learn.  We  pro- 
vide training  and  computer.  For  FREE 
explanation  cassette  and  literature  call: 

1-800-343-8014,  ext.  409 





ENGLAND       Sell-catering  flats  and  cot- 
YOURJWAY      )ages  jn  England  and  Scot- 
laid-  Rent  by  the  week  or 
longer.  Hundreds  ol  choices, 
.  London  and  throughout  the 
country.  All  arrangements 
made— plane,  car,  train.  Catalogue  $3.00 1 

Pilgrim's  Way 

P.O.  Box  707  Wayne.  PA  19087.  (215)  687-8933 


Episcopal  Church  Signs — aluminum, 
familiar  colors,  single  and  double  face, 
economical;  scroll  brackets,  too.  For 
information  write  Episcopal  Church 
Signs  %  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Episcopal 
Church,  3413  Old  Bainbridge  Road, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303. 


QUALITY  "CUSTOM"  CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL  PINS 
'  Produced  To  Your  Own  Design 
'Lapel  Pins  *  Medallions  ♦  Charms 
|Call  For  Brochure  And  Prices  -  513-573-8265 1 
THE  PIN  PLACE 
1 508  1 1  th  Ave.  No.     Fort  Dodge.  IA  5050 1 1 


The  Perfect  Gifts., 
or,  Treasures 


V 

I 


Exquisite  crosses  in 
polished  pewter  and 
on  lovely  24"  stainless 
steel  rope  necklaces. 
Chi  Rho  Cross  l%" 
Victory  Cross  254" 
Gift  wrapped  + catalog. 
Each  at  $16.75 
complete. 

Canterbury  Pewter 

Dept.  Al 

3314  Bourbon  Street 
Fredericksburg,  VA 
22408 

703/899-3739 


Church  Signs 


From  the 

J.M.  STEWART 

Corporation 

America's  Church  Sign  Company 
800-237-3928 


Vicarage  by  the  Sea 


Cozy 

Comfortable 
Peaceful 
Ocean  setting 


South 
Harpswell 
Maine 
207-833-5480 


Bed  and  Breakfast 


Following  in  the  Very  Best  Tradition  . . . 

rW^Y*  Hehecca 

UkX  p  smith 
Silversmiths 

TurnerDumbrell  Workshops 
|  NORTH  END -DITCH LING 
;   E-SUSSEX-BN6  8TD 
ENGLAND 

One-Off 
Commissions 
Our  Specialty 

Recent  work 
for  Archbishop 
Carey,  Durham 
Cathedral  and 
Ampleforth 
Abbey 

Healing  families  with 
Therapy  in  Christ 


The 

SAINT 

FRANCIS 

ACADEMY 

INCORPORATED 


gr~)  PARISH  DIRECTORY  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

W  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


Call  toll  free  1-800-826-2325  (ext.  3991) 
for  more  information. 

Directories  produceo  in  cooperation  with  the  Episcopal  Chun.; 
by  Coppmoer  &  Affiliates.  Clevelanc.  TN 


1-800-423-1342 

A  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


JESUS  BEADS 

100  Beads  with  Beautiful  Icon  Crucifix. 
Handmade  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer 
Rope,  $7.95  (U.S.).  Send  all  orders  with 
payment  to:  Holy  Rosary  Apostolate, 
27  John  St.  N.  (Dept.  EP),  Zurich, 
Ontario,  Canada  NOM2T0 


Fund  Raising  for  Special  Projects 

(Kids  to  camp,  construction  projects, 
outreach  enhancement) 
•Inexpensive  •EasytoSell  »1 00%  Profit 
•Kits  include:  Containers  w/attached  Episcopal  label, 
tamper  resistant  closure,  (8  per  case,  160  per  carton)  UPS 
For  samples/details  call  1-800-657-3238  Ask  for  Aggie  Knapp 
Fundraising  for  Episcopalians  by  Episcopalians  SI.  James  Episcopal  Church 


Good  Sound  is  the  Absence  of  Bad  Sound 

Klay  Anderson  Audio  Inc. 

pio  Audio  sales  and  services 

SERVING  THE  WORLD  FOR  1 5  YEARS 

801-272-1814 


ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  WALES 
Delightful  fully  furnished 
rental  cottages,  houses, 
etc.  Send  $3.75  for 
brochures  refundable 
upon  booking.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  our 
homeland. 
Pat  &  Peter  Trodd 

Heart  of  England  Cottages,  Inc 

P.O.  Box  878,  Eufaula,  AL  36072 


A  great  fund  raising  project  for  clubs, 
churches,  /amities  -  any  organization. 
Write  for  a  FREE  KIT  BOOK! 

Pg~~\  PUBLISHING 
/^COMPANY 


Publish  Your 
Cookbook 


•  Organizations 

•  Families 

•  Churches 

And  Raise  Funds! 


Call  For  FREE  Cookbook  Information 

1 -800-445-6621,  ext  3706 


BED  &  BREAKFAST 
HAWAII  STYLE 

Experience  the  splendor  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  without  high 
costs  and  crowds  Write  AKAMAI 
BED  &  BREAKFAST.  172  Kuumete 
Place,  Kailua.  Hawaii  96734  or  call:  1-800-642- 

5366.      PRIVATE  STUDIO  -  BROCHURE. 


MERCY  CENTER 
RETREATS 

June  4-11    GATEWAYS  TO  THE  SOUL 
June  1 7  -  24  MEDITATION  INTENSIVE 
Aug  22-29     HOLISTIC  RETREAT 

Aug  27  -       TRANSPERSONAL  JOURNEY 
Sept  5  A  Meditation  Ritual  Process 

Aug  29  -       PREACHED  RETREAT 
Sept  4  The  Journey  of  Jesus 

MERCY  CENTER 
2300  Adeline  Or. 
Burlingame,  CA  94010 
(415)  340-7474 


Mercy  Garter 


ST.  DUNSTAN 
CHURCHCRAFT 

by 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited 
of  England 
SILVERSMITHS  AND 
EmShMM  1002  CRAFTSMEN  IN  METAL 

We  make  the  highest  quality  Church  Silver  and  Metal 
Work  including  Altar  Crosses,  Chalices,  Cibona,  Vase  etc. 

Custom  made  or  to  your  own  design. 
CATALOG.  DRAWINGS.  AVAILABLE  FROM 

A.  Edward  Jones  Limited.  St.  Dunstan  Works. 
Pern  ben  on  Street.  Birmingham,  England. 

Incorporating  Blum  A  Wrav  ol  London 
 Tel:  021-236-3293  


StitcAut  £we/l 

KCtfSIASTICAL  <f  gUMICA  MtEDLEKJRK  — - 

Bandana  BlacA/eda&-fl  Li-le.ii,  Oe-iiane.1 

P.O.  Bat  712,  South  OnkaiA,  M  03562  (508J255-09S2 


jEspahol  Rdpido! 

Learn  Spanish  the  fun,  fast,  effective  way  with 
accelerated  learning.  Success  guaranteed! 
Church-hosted  immersion  classes  throughout 
U.S.,  Costa  Rica.  Tape  courses  and  language 
aids.  Contact  Expanded  Learning,  125  W.  2nd 
Ave.,  Denver.  CO  80223.  Call  1-800-622-5041 
weekdays  10-6  M.S.T. 


-i  SAINTS'  TIES 

PROMOTE  YOUR  CHURCH 


In  Stock:  SAINT  ALBAN.  ANDREW,  GEORGE.  JAMES. 
JOHN,  LUKE,  MARK,  PAUL,  PETER.  PHILIP, 
ALL  SAINTS,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  GRACE,  PASCHAL 
LAMB.  TRINITY  AND  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

ONLY  $16  EACH. 
Ouantity  discounts  available 

Also  in  above  designs: 
LADIES  FLOPPY  BOWS 

Please  write  lor 
FREE  INFORMATION  PACKAGE 
about  these  and  other  fine  products 

THE  HERALDIC  COMPANY  INC. 
100  THE  EAST  MALL, UNIT  11 
TORONTO  ONTARIO,  CAN  ADA  M8Z-5X2 
TEL: (416) 252-2345  or  FAX  (416)252  0443 
Mr.  TONY  DAWKINS 


BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOC. 
Provides  money  for  book  grants  to 
parish  libraries  &  clergy.  Send  requests 
stating  whether  personal  or  parish  grant, 
reason  for  request  and  endorsement 
from  your  Bishop  to:  BISHOP  WHITE 
PARISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
c/o  The  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Maguire,  224 
Flourtown  Road,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
PA  19462. 


FAX  YOUR  AD 

Day  or  Night  to  Episcopal  Life 

MARKETPLACE  TWO 
1-215-564-6336 
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Pre-payment  required  for  publication. 
$40  minimum  charge. 

1  time  $10.00  per  line 

3  times  (consecutive)  9.00  per  line 
6  times  (consecutive)  8.00  per  line 
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announcements 


Saint  attorns'  GTjitrcIj 
2comut0tcrT  2Ra£3. 

celebrating  our  100th 
Anniversary,  June  11  -13, 
1993.  Former  parishioners 
and  clergy  invited  —  write 
11  Cotton  St.,  Leominster, 
Massachusetts 
or  phone  508-537-3560 


•^>*   GIFTS  IN 

S  EXCELLENT  TASTE 

Nothing  ever  so  captivated  Episcopalians  as  the 
handsome  logo  design  "With  Water  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  first  seen  at  General  Convention  in 
1988.  Now  this  design  is  available  in  full  color 
on  an  assortment  of  tasteful  gift  items. 


TOTE  BAG 

Bright  red  sturdy 
canvas,  logo  on 
extra  outside 
pocket,  long 
handles  sewn  to 
last  —  1 2"  x  1 2" 
with  5"  base 

$16.95 
MUG 

Superior  quality, 
bright  white  12  02. 
mug  —  full  color 
logo 

$6.95 


TIE  BAR 

Long  wearing 
gold  finish  bar 

$4.50 

LAPEL 
PIN 

Striking  accent  for 
jacket,  blouse  or 
sweater 

$3.00 

All  Prices  Plus  Postage  and  Handling 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SERVICES 

81 5  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7 

Please  send: 

,  TOTE  BAG(S)   PAPERWEIGHT(S)  (round)   

 MUG(S) 

NOTEPAPER 


NOTEPAPER 

Fine  quality 
white  notes  and 
envelopes  in 
packs  of  1 5 

$3.95 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 

Heavy  brass, 
round  or 

hexagonal,  logo  in 
cloisonne,  chamois 
pouch 

$11.95 

LEATHER 
BOOKMARKS 

Handsome  red, 
black  or  blue,  logo 
stamped  in  long 
wearing  gold 

$3.95 
TIE  TACK 

Same  design  as 
the  tie  bar 

$3.50 


PAPERWEICHT(S)  (hexagonal) 


/ 


/ 


BOOKMARKS 


EARRINGS 

Non-allergenic 
mountings  for 
pierced  ears 

$5.50 


TIE  BAR(S) 
TIE  TAC(S) 
LAPEL  PIN(S) 
EARRINGS 


red  blue  black 

Episcopal  Parish  Services  will  bill  you  -  plus  postage  and  handling.  Do  not  send  money. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


books/periodicals 


ANGUCAN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  (out-of- 
print)  bought  and  sold.  Catalog,  $1.  The 
Anglican  Bibliopole,  858 Church  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  518-587-7470. 


camps 


CAMP  MARSHALL,  Flathead  Lake  near 
Poison,  Montana,  offers  summer  sessions 
forgrades  four  through  twelve.  Rustic  cabins, 
scenic  beauty,  swimming  and  canoeing. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Montana,  515  N.  Park, 
Helena,  MT  59601  or  call  Archdeacon  Vic 
Richer  at  406-442-2230. 


STATE 


ZIP 


church  furnishings 


TRADITIONALGOTHICchapel  chairs.  Officiant 
chairs  for  modem  churches.  Custom  crosses, 
altars,  hymn  boards,  furniture,  cabinets. 
OldcraftWoodworkers,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 
800-662-4466  or  615-598-0208. 


computer  software 


INEXPENSIVE  EPISCOPAL  SOFTWARE: 

Lectionary  texts,  BCP,  parish  office 
management,  Christian  education,  music 
libraries,  etc.  IBM,  Macintosh,  Apple  II. 
Software  Sharing  Ministries,  P.O.  Box  312, 
Sterling,  CO  80751.  303-522-3184. 


employment  opportunities 


ALASKAN  CHALLENGE:  Growth  oriented 
mission  in  20K  pop.  town  seeks  Vicar. 
Beautiful  setting,  15  Mi.  to  Anchorage.  Approx. 
23K  total  comp.  to  start.  R:  Holy  Spirit 
Episcopal  Church,  P.O.  Box  773223,  Eagle 
River,  AK  99577.  907-688-3226. 

DCE  &  YOUTH  MINISTRIES  WANTED:  Large 
congregation  seeking  an  experienced  and 
energetic  person  to  lead,  share  in,  and  support 
the  Christian  formation  of  children ,  youth  and 
young  adults.  St.  John's  Church,  P.O.  Box 
3123,  Lynchburg,  VA  24503. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  is  seeking  an  executive  director 
of  the  St.  Christopher  Camp  and  Conference 
Center,  Seabrook  Island,  S.C.  Must  have  a 
strong  Christian  commitment.  Degree 
desirable.  Must  have  experience  in  camp  and 
conference  centeradministration,  accounting 
and  public  relations.  Management  skills  for 
youth  and  adult  programs  and  commitment 
to  the  environment  necessary.  For  further 
information,  contact:  The  Rev.  Canon  Michael 
Malone,  Diocese  of  South  Carolina,  Drawer 
20127,  Charleston,  SC  29413-0127. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  EPISCOPAL 
CHARITIES  &  COMMUNITY  SERVICES. 

Position  expanded  to  include  active  lay 
communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as 
well  as  Episcopal  clergy.  Applications  must 
be  received  by  June  30, 1993.  Resumes  may 
be  sent  to  Episcopal  Charities,  65  E.  Huron, 
Chicago,  IL  60611.  Job  description  available 
upon  request.  312-751-6721. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Episcopal  Church 
seeks  multi-disciplined  team  player  for 
position  of  General  Manager  of  parish  facilities 
and  cemetery  business.  GM  reports  to  the 
Rector/Vestry-Board  of  Managers.  GM's  staff 
is  20-25.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Rock  Creek  Parish, 
Attention:  Search  Committee/Parish  Hall, 
Rock  Creek  Church  Road  &  Webster  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20011. 

PROFESSIONAL  YOUTH  MINISTERS. 

Contact:  Michael  Cain,  Institute  for 
Professional  Youth  Ministry,  1017  E. 
Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  FL  32801.  407-423- 
3567.  

RETIRED  OR  SEMI-RETIRED  PRIESTS: 

Mission  churches  —  traditionalist 
congregations  —  in  the  Diocese  of  Quincy 
(Illinois).  Modest  stipend,  health  insurance, 
housing  and  utilities.  Contact:  Mr.  W. 


Robertson,  3601  N.  North  St.,  Peoria,  IL 
61604. 


exchange 


HOLIDAY  EXCHANGE:  Offered  —  house 
sleeps  six  and  car  English  Lake  district  any 
three  weeks  July  21st  to  Aug.  25th;  wanted 
similar  in  Virginia  or  Chicago.  Canon  A.F.J. 
Lofthouse,  The  Vicarage,  Levens,  Kendal, 
Cumbria  LA8  8PY,  England;  phone  05395 
60223. 


for  sale 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
TIES 

Superbly  woven  in  England. 
Episcopal  shield  in  full  colon  on 
Navy  or  Burgundy.  An  ideal  gift  at 
$21.95,  including  gift  box  & 
mailing.  Brochure. 

CHUMCIHI  THIS 


Box  1445,  Tryon.  NC  28782  (8(B)  457-4613 


fund  raising  opportunities 


Personalized  Fundraising 
COOKBOOKS 

■  Easy     ■  Fun 

■  Fast  Fundraiser! 

Please  write  for  details: 
Seneca  Publishing  House 
6241  Blue  Ridge  Blvd..  Raytown.  MO  64133 


RAISE  $125  TO  $2000! 


Even  More . . .  For  Your  Church. 

It's  easy  with  our  proven 
fund  raising  products. 
Finest  quality  Porcelain 
Fotoware  to  build  your  / 
church  treasury  while 
commemorating  your  | 
sanctuary. 

For  Free  Information  Call 

1-800^72-1278 

Preston-  Ho  pkinson  •  Since  1949 
P.O.  Box  #1  •  Lynchburg,  VA  24505 

A  Division  of  Virginia  Arts 


personals 


THE  PARISH  OF  CHRIST  THE  KING, 
FRANKFURT,  is  preparing  a  history  of  the 
parish  and  Anglicans  in  Frankfurt  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  information,  recollections 
&  photographs  from  former  parishioners,  or 
from  people  who  attended  the  Anglican  Church 
of  St.  Boniface,  Frankfurt,  1907-1944.  Please 
write  to  Lillian  Ratcliff,  Sebastian  RinzStrasse 
22,  6000  Frankfurt,  Germany. 


travel/vacation 


APPALACHIAN  VALLEY  BICYCLE  TOURING. 

Inn-to-lnn  or  family  camping  tours  on  the  C&O 
Canal,  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  Holland. 
Free  brochure.  410-837-8068. 


vocations 


CONTEMPLATING    RELIGIOUS  LIFE? 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Companion  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Gregory  are 
Episcopalians,  clergy  and  lay,  married  and 
single.  To  explore  a  contemporary  Rule  of 
Life,  contact:  Director  of  Vocations,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church,  82  Prospect  St.,  White 
Plains,  NY  10606-3499. 

THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DIVINE 
COMPASSION  is  a  traditional  religious  order 
in  the  Franciscan  spirit.  Inquiries:  For  those 
who  seek  the  life  of  a  friar  to  Brother  John- 
Charles,  F.O.D.C.,  P.O.  Box  317,  Monmouth, 
IL  61462-0317.  For  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  be  Tertiaries  or  Associates  to  The 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Divine  Compassion, 
P.O.  Box  6054,  Rock  Island,  IL  61204. 
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June 

4-6  Faith  Alive  National  Conference, 
Kanuga  Conference  Center,  Kanuga,  N.C. 
Cosi:S35adults,$l0teens(13-19)  registration; 
$101  adults,  $59  youth  (10-18),  $40  children 
(3-9  lodging  &  meals.  Contact:  Faith  Alive, 
P.O.  Box  1987,  York,  Pa.  17405;  717-848-2137. 

6-  10  Our  Community's  Concern:  Pastoral 
Care  &  AIDS,  Merrimack  College,  No. 
Andover,  Mass.  Cost:  $200.  Contact:  Center  for 
Ministries,  Merrimack  College,  315  Turnpike 
St.,  No.  Andover,  Mass.  01845;  508-837-5347. 

7-  11  Church  Planting  Conference,  Trinity 
Episcopal  School  for  Ministry,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
Cost:  $200,  $85  for  lodging  &  meals.  Contact: 
800-874-8754  for  details. 

+ 11  St  Barnabas 

11-13  Parish  Impact  Conference,  Prayer 
Counseling,  Evergreen  Conference  Center, 
Evergreen,  Colo.  Cost:  $325.  Contact:  Ever- 
green Conference  Center,  2942  Evergreen 
Pkwy.,  Suite  205,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439; 303- 
674-9744. 

14-17  Executive  Council,  Radisson  Plaza 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

14-18  Association  of  Anglican  Musicians 
Annual  Conference,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton, 
N.J.  Contact:  Martha  Ains worth,  1801  Muriel 
Court,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540-9569;  609-683- 
4987. 

14-25  Contemporary  Science  &  Christian 
Theology,  A  Course  for  Laity  in  Late  Career 
or  in  Retirement,  Center  for  Theology  &  the 
Natural  Sciences,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Cosr:  $400 
registration;  $200  housing;  $150  meals.  Con- 
tact: CTNS,  2400  Ridge  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94709;  510-848-8152. 

18-  20  North  American  Association  for  the 
Diaconate  Biannual  Meeting,  Salve  Regina 
University,  Newport,  R.I.  Cost:  $215.  Contact: 
NAAD,271  N.  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.I.  02903; 
401-455-0521. 

19-  25  Episcopal  Conference  of  the  Deaf  Con- 
vention, Daemen  College,  Amherst,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tact: TheRev.  Betsy  Smylie,  Ephphatha  Church 
of  the  Deaf,  6195  Newton  Rd.,  Orchard  Park, 
N.Y.  14127. 


Women's  Schools 


20-  25  Conferenceon  Anglicanism:  A  Global 
Perspective,  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  Cost:  $395.  Contact: 
Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250, 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  28793;  704-692-9136. 

21-  26  Home  Reaching:  Evangelism  Hard- 
ware, St.  Catherine's  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Cost:  $195.  Contact:  Congregational  Develop- 
ment Services,  815  Second  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017;  800-334-7626  or  212-922-5217. 

21-26  Religious  Education  Workshop,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  Cost:  $350 
registration;  $180-395  lodging  &  meals.  Con- 


tact: The  Education  Center,  6357  Clayton  Rd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117;  800-624-4644. 

22-29  Outfitting  for  the  Joumey...a  time  of 
education  &  refreshment  for  women  who  work 
in  the  church,  Adelynrood  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Blyfield,  Mass.  Cost:  $450.  Contact:  Priscilla 
Wood,  905  Covington  Ave.,  Piqua,  Ohio  45356 ; 
513-773-1241. 

#  24  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist 

24-27  Active  Contemplation  &  Contempla- 
tive Action,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  Cost:  $175-215.  Child 
rates  available.  Parallel  children's  program. 
Contact:  Conference  Administrator,  Commu- 
nity of  Celebration,  P.O.  Box  309,  Aliquippa, 
Pa.  15001;  800-722^879. 


25-  27  Province  6  Network  for  Ministries  in 
Higher  Education  Conference,  Faith  in  the 
Academy,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Cost:  $100.  Contact:  The  Rev.  Willa  M 
Good  fellow,  United  Campus  Ministries,  707 
Melrose  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52246;  319- 
337-9206. 

26-  30  Clergy  &  Laity  Concerned  National 
Assembly,  White  Earth  Lake,Minn.  Cosf:$125. 
Contact:  CALC,  340  Mead  Rd.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
30030;  404-377-1983  or  fax  404-377-5367. 

28-July  2  Union  of  Black  Episcopalians, 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111.  Cost:  $60- 
$400banquet/registration/meals/room.Co«- 
tact:  The  Rev.  Darryl  James  at  312-721-3232. 

+  29  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 


Education 
Guide 

Episcopal  Life  reserves  this  section  for 
qualified  Institutions  of  learning. 
To  list  your  school,  contact:  Advertising 
Manager,  1201  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1200, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107,  or  phone 
(215)  564-2010,  or  FAX:  (215)  564-6336. 


Bovs'  School 


Christ  School 


Since  1900 

An  Episcopal  board- 
ing school  for  150 
boys,  grades  8-12 

7:1  student-teacher 
ratio 

College  preparatory 
curriculum 

Advanced  placement 
and  accelerated 
courses 

Strong  religious  life 

Emphasis  on  outdoor 
and  athletic  programs 

Daily  work  program 

500-acre  campus  in 
the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina 

CHRIST  SCHOOL 

Box  E 

Arden,  N.C.  28704 
(704)  684-6232 


Saint  Marvs 

The  Episcopal  High  School  and  College  for  Women 
Founded  in  1842 


OUR  MISSION: 

We  are  a  two-year  college  and  upper  level  preparatory  school  joined  in  a  single  institution. 
Our  liberal  arts  programs  prepare  women  for  continued  study  towards  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  for  professional  careers  and  for  lives  in  which  they  can  be  confident,  adventurous, 
productive  and  fulfilled  through  their  choices. 

OUR  GOALS: 

To  prepare  each  student  for  a  senior  college  or  university 

To  build  each  student's  confidence 

To  develop  each  student's  leadership  skills 

To  foster  lasting  friendships  and  spiritual  growth 


900  Hillsborough  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
91&S394100 


Coeducational  School 


Imagine  a  faculty  dedicated  to  developing  each 
student's  learning  style  so  they  might  find  re- 
wards in  a  rigorous  academic  environment 
Imagine  a  playing  field  that  would  not  only 
teach  the  importance  of  sportsmanship  and 
teamwork,  but  also  discover  each  player's  po- 
tential and  self-worth. 

Imagine  a  community  made  up  of  different 
faiths;  where  each  member  is  encouraged  to 
strengthen  their  own  spirituality  by  witnessing 
a  lifestyle  guided  by  positive  Christian  morals 
and  traditions. 

Imagine  a  community  where  each  individual 
serves  his  neighbor. 

Imagine  a  campus  in  the  mountains  with  over  a 
thousand  acres  of  woods,  fields  and  streams. 

Discover  The  Morgan  School. 


T 


H 


E 


MORGAN 


SCHOOL 


AT 

PATTERSON  PRESERVE 


Coeducational 

Episcopal 
Grades  8  - 12 
Day  and  Boarding 

Route  5  Box  170 
Lenoir,  NC  28645 
704-758-2374 

800-367-4921 


Coeducational  School 


Virginia  Episcopal  School 

VES  is  a  college  preparatory,  coeducational, 
independent  boarding  and  day  school  for 
students  in  grades  9-12.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1916  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Carter  Jett  who 
later  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Southwestern  Virginia.  The  school's  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  young  men  and  young 
women  with  the  opportunity  for  intellectual, 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  development 


in  a  small,  stable  and  caring  environment. 


For  a  complementary  copy  of  our  video  or  viewbook,  please  contact  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  408,  Lynchburg,  Virginia  24505,  804-384-6221. 

VES  admits  students  without  regard  to  gender,  ethnic  origin,  race,  or  religious  affiliation. 


Coeducational  School 


THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 


6i  Stony  Brook  combines  first-rate  education 
with  a  most  excellent  presentation  of  the 
biblical  faith.  It  teaches  young  people  not 
only  how  to  think,  but  how  to  shape  their 
vision  and  values  according  to  Christian 
ideals.  It's  a  happy  and  wholesome  place. " 

—  Right  Rev.  Alden  M.  Hathaway 
Bishop,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  on 
daughter  Melissa's  experience 


Founded  in  1922 
Independent  college  preparatory  •  Boarding  and  day,  grades  8-12 

for  more  information,  write  or  call 

THE  STONY  BROOK  SCHOOL 
Stony  Brook,  New  York  11790 
(516)  751-1800 
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In  Nebraska, 
they're  selling 
Easter  egg  rolls ! 


By  Anne  McConney 


MITCH  Ell,  NEB. 

"There's  nothing  spectacular  here." 

So  speaks  Phil  Hatch,  lay  reader  and 
sometime  warden  of  Holy  Apostles 
Episcopal  Church. 

Nothing  at  all  but  the  worship  of  God, 
good  fellowship,  a  little  Christian  love 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those  who 
believe  that  all  Christians  are  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ. 

In  a  world  where  ethnic  hatreds  run 
powerfully  and  often  violently,  Holy 
Apostles  is  a  success  story,  the  merging  of 
two  often  disparate  cultures  —  Caucasian 
and  Japanese-American  —  into  one  broad 
fellowship,  a  delight  in  diversity. 

For  Holy  Apostles  was  born  of  the 
merger  of  two  churches.  "It's  incredible," 
says  the  Rev.  Tom  Miles,  rector.  "The 
two  cultures  come  together,  and  each  one 
is  made  stronger." 

But  is  this  good  fellowship  a  sign  that 
the  Japanese  culture  has  simply  been 
absorbed  in  the  dominant  white  society? 
Miles  roars  with  laughter.  "If  anything  it's 
the  other  way  around!" 

The  parish,  he  says,  learns  simple 
hymns  in  Japanese,  and  puzzles  its  priest, 
who  looks  up  old  recordings  —  and  finds 
them  in  Japanese.  The  members  eat  Asian 
dishes,  hamburgers  and  spaghetti  at  pot 
lucks  and  all  in  all  delight  in  both 
cultures.  And  everyone  "works  like  dogs" 
to  produce  the  more  than  3,000  Easter  egg 
rolls  that  are  the  parish's  major  annual 
fund-raiser.  ("What's  an  Easter  egg  roll?" 
asks  Miles.  "It's  an  egg  roll  you  make  at 
Easter  time.") 

Even  so,  some  traditions  have  been 
lost,  according  to  Rose  Kubo  Yamamoto, 
a  church  member  and  United  Thank 
Offering  worker  who,  all  agree,  has  been 
instrumental  in  keeping  Holy  Aposdes 
alive  during  its  difficult  days. 

"Most  of  the  issei  —  the  first-genera- 
tion Japanese  —  are  gone  now,"  she  says. 


Sr.  Warden  Pat  Miyahara;  Fr.  Tom 
Miles,  rector;  Jr.  warden  George  Flaherty 

"Most  of  us  now  are  nisei  [second . 
generation]  or  sansei  [third  generation] 
and  the  Japanese  population  around  here  is 
dwindling.  Many  don't  want  to  farm  now. 
They  move  to  the  cities. 

"But,"  she  adds,  "it's  been  wonderful. 
We've  worked  very  hard.  We've  done 
very  well." 

It  was  not  always  so.  Although  its 
members  may  make  light  of  it,  Holy 
Apostles'  fellowship  did  not  always  come 
easily. 

The  story  begins  in  1928.  Japanese 
farm  laborers  were  coming  to  western 
Nebraska  in  large  numbers  —  and  were 
not  always  welcomed,  especially  since 
they  were  hard  workers  who  often  were 
able  to  quickly  amass  enough  funds  to 
purchase  their  own  land.  Laws  were 
proposed  in  the  state  Legislature  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  owning  real 
property. 

Among  the  most  dedicated  —  and  the 
most  articulate  —  opponents  to  these  laws 
was  Hiram  Hisanori  Kano,  himself  a 
recent  immigrant  who  had  received  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 


Nebraska  and  who,  by  1925,  had  begun 
work  as  an  organizer  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  Platte  River  Valley. 

Kano  had  had  strong  religious  experi- 
ences that  had  led  him  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1928  he  was  ordained  a  deacon 
and  put  in  charge  of  missionary  work  to 
the  Japanese  in  the  area.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1936. 

Although  they  formed  fellowship 
groups  and  built  a  fellowship  hall  in 
Mitchell,  the  Japanese  had  no  church  of 
their  own;  many  attended  Holy  Aposdes 
until  World  War  II. 

"Then  they  didn't  want  us,"  says  Ed 
Miyahara,  a  longtime  Episcopalian  who 
remembers  those  days  well.  "We  were  the 
bad  guys!"  The  Japanese,  following  the 
advice  of  church  officials,  formed  their 
own  congregation.  They  met  in  the 
fellowship  hall,  now  named  St.  Mary's. 
Soon  many  were  gone,  sent  to  internment 
camps  with  Kano,  their  priest. 

"The  whole  business  was  an  atrocity," 
remembers  Phil  Hatch.  "There  may  have 
been  some  who  didn't  want  the  Japanese 
—  but  if  there  had  been  any  kind  of 
investigation  by  the  government,  there'd 
also  have  been  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
have  stood  up  and  said  'Hey,  these  are  just 
as  good  Americans 


Apostles 
Mitchell, 
Nebraska 


l^P?r'VP!3  J1  as  anybody, 
i  1  I  1  I  fc^  '     They're  just  as 
■I      Holy  l°yal  as  anybody 

else.'  But  there 
wasn't.  They  were 
just  rounded  up 
and  sent  off." 
But  under 

Kano's  ministry,  many  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans were  attracted  to  the  church,  and  their 
enthusiasm  continued  after  the  war.  The 


two  churches  cooperated  but  remained 
separate. 

"We  have  a  comparatively  small 
population  in  this  area,"  notes  Hatch.  "We 
had  two  churches  in  a  place  that  couldn't 
support  two  churches."  In  1956,  as  Kano 
prepared  to  retire,  Holy  Apostles  ap- 
proached St.  Mary's  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  two  merge. 

The  suggestion  was  met  with  some 
wariness;  old  wounds  were  still  remem- 
bered. "I  was  on  the  bishop's  committee 
then,"  remembers  Miyahara.  "I  said, 
'What  if  something  else  happens  and  you 
don't  want  us  again?  Will  we  have  lost 
our  buildings?'  But  Father  Kano  believed 
we  should  all  be  together.  He  pushed  the 
merger." 

So,  apparendy,  did  the  Rev.  Lloyd 
Metheny,  then  rector  at  Holy  Apostles. 
"And  everything  worked  out  well,"  says 
Miyahara.  "There  were  a  few  adjustments 
at  first,  but  once  we  all  got  to  know  each 
other  it  was  fine,  just  fine." 

Almost  40  years  have  passed  since  that 
merger,  and  those  years  of  shared 
interests  have  grown  into  companionship 
and  a  solid  base  of  fellowship.  Kano  is 
gone;  he  died  in  1988  —  only  a  few  days 
short  of  his  100th  birthday  —  and  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Diocese  of  Ne- 
braska for  inclusion  in  the  church 
calendar.  Few  now  remember  the  days 
when  things  were  different. 

"We  had  Father  Kano  and  Father 
Metheny,  which  means  we  had  great 
examples  of  love  before  us,"  says  Rose 
Yamamoto.  "Now  we  all  just  think  of 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  church. 
And  we  love  each  other."  ■ 

The  Rev.  J.  Anne  McConney  is  editor 
of  the  Nebraska  Episcopalian. 


H  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  now  more  exciting  than  ever!  The  St.  Petersburg  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Teleios  Foundation  (USA) 
invite  you  to  spend  two  weeks  learning  about  the  Russian  Orthodox  tradition 
and  the  Russian  people. 

Frequent  1993  departures  from  New  York,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles:  $1695  to 
$1995  for  round-trip  transportation,  seminary  accommodations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  meals,  study  program,  church  visits,  sightseeing,  entertainment 
and  overnight  in  Copenhagen!  Optional  Moscow  extension  available. 

Call  (908)  219-9567  or  Write:  The  Rev.  James  C.  McReynolds 
The  Teleios  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702 


Do  you  know  Carla  Rabon? 

H  undreds  of  Episcopal  families  do.  For 
years  she's  been  known  for  her  friendly  phone 
voice,  and  for  standing  beside  relocating 
families,  assuring  them  a  smooth  move. 

Personalized  attention  made  us  the 
largest  mover  in  the  United  Van  Lines 
family.  And  Quality  First  is 
founded  on  our  66-year  tradition 
of  excellence. 

For  Quality  First,  you  must  call 
Carla  Rabon  at:  800-749-9333  any 
where  in  the  U.S.  or  615-793-9333 
(call  collect  for  Carla)  in  Tennessee 

ARMSTRONG 

TRANSFER  &  STORAGE  CO..  INC. 


Our  refugee  ministry  calls  you  to  action  SMARTY— 

smart  outreach 


by  Alicia  Alford 

Charlie  and  Mae  Fyfe,  Dave  Jones  and  Bill 
Leonard  practiced  their  Vietnamese  hellos 
and  thank  yous  with  the  coaching  of  Lou 
Brown.  Fair  Leonard  waited  impatiently  with 
her  bouquet  of  flowers.  Her  only  regret  was 
that  she  had  not  stopped  by  buy  M&M's  for 
the  children.  Carolyn  Zuttel  clicked  away 
with  her  camera  hoping  to  capture  the 
moment.  Excitement  was  written  on  the  face 
of  every  greeter  who  had  gathered  at  the  New 
Bern  airport  on  Friday,  April  16  for  the 
arrival  of  US  Air  flight  3 1 26  due  to  arrive  at 
10:35  p.m.  Among  them,  Rosemary  Stark, 
was  like  a  proud  parent  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  child. 

Flight  3126  was  bringing  Bo  Thien  Ngo 
(pronounced  "no")  and  his  wife,  Dong  Kim 
Pham,  their  four  year-old  daughter,  Dung  Thi 
Kim  Ngo  (pronounced  "Young  Thee  Kim"), 
and  their  ten  year-old  son,  Tuan  (pronounced 
Too-an)  Thein  Thanh  Ngo  to  their  new  home 
in  New  Bern.  The  Ngo's  are  the  first  refugee 
family  to  arrive  in  the  diocese  since  Rosemary 
Stark  brought  to  East  Carolina  her  experience 
with  the  Episcopal  Migration  Ministries 
(E.M.M.),  an  organization  affiliated  with  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund. 

The  Ngo's  arrived  looking  relieved  and 
exhausted.  They  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best.  Dung,  the  daughter,  held  a  teddy  bear 
and  Tuan,  the  son,  sported  a  small  backpack. 
There  was  no  stop  at  the  baggage  claim. 
What  they  were  holding  were  their  sole 
possessions.  Within  six  minutes  the  moment 
that  the  New  Bern  Episcopal  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement Committee  had  been  waiting  on  for 
months  had  arrived.  With  it  came  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Their 
committee  had  given  this  family  a  new  life. 

Because  of  Bo  Thien  Ngo's  involvement 
with  the  Americans  during  the  Vietnam  War, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  a  re-education  camp  in 
1975.  Even  after  his  release  in  1981,  the 
family  continued  to  suffer  from  political 
persecution.  To  escape  this  they  chose  to 
leave  their  home.  They  had  placed  their  faith 
and  trust  in  strangers  in  a  new  and  foreign 
land. 


by  E.E.  Smith 


A  "WELCOME"  SIGN  and  welcoming  hands  are  extended  by  Mae  Fyfe  and  Rosemary  Stark 
to  Bo  Thien  Ngo  and  his  son,  Tuan.  photo — Alicia  R.  Alford 


St.  Cyprian's  and  Christ  Church  of  New 
Bern  joined  forces  to  make  the  arrival  of  the 
Ngo's  possible.  The  New  Bern  Episcopal 
Refugee  Resettlement  Committee,  the  pilot 
project  for  refugee  resettlement  in  the 
diocese,  is  comprised  of  members  from  both 
parishes.  Prior  to  the  family's  arrival  the 
committee  was  busy  finding  and  preparing 
housing  for  the  Ngo's.  As  late  as  Friday 
afternoon  they  were  scrubbing  bathroom 
floors,  adding  furniture  and  finishing  last 
minute  maintenance  work  at  the  Ngo's  new 
apartment.  The  committee  also  had  to 
arrange  for  translators  for  the  family  and 
tutors  for  the  children.  Based  on  her  past 
experience,  Rosemary  expects  the  family  to 
be  self-sufficient  within  two  to  three  months. 

The  story  of  the  Ngo's  is  not  a  new  one  to 
Rosemary  Stark.  In  fact,  it  was  a  similar  story 
of  a  Vietnamese  family  which  moved  her  to 
action.  Rosemary  has  been  involved  with  the 
E.M.M.  since  it  began  its  nation-wide  refugee 


To  nurture  and  be  nurtured 


by  Vicki  Peterson 


(Adventurers  is  a  special  session  at  Camp 
Trinity  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
campers  with  physical  and  developmental 
disabilities.  Volunteer  companions  are  assigned 
to  work  with  one  or  more  campers.) 

To  me,  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  God  offers 
us  is  the  opportunity  to  nurture  each  other, 
and  if  I  had  to  choose  one  word  to  describe 
my  experience  at  Adventurers  Camp,  it  would 
be  "nurturing."  I  arrived  at  my  first 
Adventurers  session  two  years  ago  concerned 
that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle  my  camper, 
and  certain  that  it  was  written  all  over  me  that 
I'd  managed  to  reach  adulthood  and  have 
NEVER  BEEN  TO  CAMP.  I'm  not  sure 
which  concern  caused  me  more  discomfort, 
but  neither  of  them  lasted  long.  The  exper- 
ienced companions  were  generous  with  their 
reassurances,  and  I  learned  pretty  quick— for 
an  old  lady--how  to  deal  with  sandy  sheets, 
take  a  shower  when  no  one  else  wanted  to 
and  grouse  about  camp  food. 

Any  of  my  lingering  doubts  were  immed- 
iately dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  the  campers. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  FUN  people  I'd 
ever  been  around!  Having  spent  the  last 
several  years  in  the  company  of  my  own 
"normal"  children,  whiny  miracles  that  they 
are,  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  joyous 
acceptance  these  campers  demonstrated  for 
just  about  anything.  Breakfast?  YUM! 
Swimming?  SUPER!  Arts  and  crafts? 
AWESOME!  Canoeing?  YAY!  Campfires? 
GREAT!  Dances?  FANTASTIC!  Cabin 
cleanup?  A  WRIGHT!  Lights  out?  OKAY! 

I  was  also  awed  by  the  joyous  acceptance 


all  of  us  shared  for  each  other.  We  played,  and 
no  one  was  ever  the  loser.  We  danced,  and  no 
one  was  the  wallflower.  We  sang,  and  no  one 
got  it  wrong.  We  prayed  out  loud  whenever  it 
felt  right,  and  it  was  right.  Everyone  got  all 
the  hugs  they  wanted,  and  a  GREAT  time 
was  had  by  all. 

I  came  home  at  the  end  of  my  week 
exhausted  and  exhilerated,  and  certain  that 
one  of  the  sweetest  gifts  God  has  to  offer  is 
the  chance  to  nurture  and  be  nurtured  at  a 
place  like  Adventurers.  Try  it. 

Vicki  Peterson  is  a  member  of  St. 
Timothy's,  Greenville. 

Student  job  opportunities 

All  College  Students  and  Recent  Graduates: 

The  Association  of  Episcopal  Churches  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  variety 
of  agencies,  most  of  which  are  Episcopal 
church-related,  in  over  60  locations  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas. 

Eleven  of  these  are  service-learning 
programs:  the  service  is  combined  with  formal 
study  for  which  the  student  earns  academic 
credit.  Through  service  of  feeding  the  hungry, 
teaching  reading  to  the  illiterate  and  market- 
able skills  to  the  jobless,  supervising 
wholesome  recreation  for  troubled  teens, 
caring  for  the  sick  and  handicapped  and  the 
very  old  and  very  young,  students  learn  about 
people  different  from  themselves  and  discover 
their  own  gifts  and  the  rewards  of  helping 
others. 

For  catalogs,  applications,  etc.,  write  to: 
The  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges,  815 
Second  Avenue,  Suite  315,  New  York,  NY 
10017-4594. 


resettlement  program  in  1982.  Shortly  after 
moving  to  North  Carolina  in  November 
1990,  Rosemary  met  with  Bishop 
Sanders  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  East 
Carolina  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry. 

We  are  now  one  of  about  50  dioceses  to 
have  affiliate  status  for  the  sponsorship  of 
refugees.  We  should  be  proud  of  this 
ministry.  We  should  also  be  responsive  to  this 
call  to  action.  As  the  East  Carolina  Interfaith 
Refugee  Ministry's  brochure  states 
"we  can  no-longer  maintain  a  long-distance 
relationship  with  other  Christians  and 
persons  from  other  religious  and  cultural 
background."  If  your  congregation  is  inter- 
ested in  becoming  involved  in  the  refugee 
resettlement  program,  call  Rosemary  Stark  in 
New  Bern  at  637-3698. 


CrossCurrent  is  getting 
a  facelift! 

In  the  fall  CrossCurrent 
will  have  a  new  look  so,  why 
not  a  new  name?  We  are 
open  for  suggestions  and 
would  like  to  hear  from 
YOU!  Please  submit  entries 
for  the  name  game  to  Alicia 
Alford,  1119  Hendricks 
Avenue,  Jacksonville,  NC 
288540. 


Saint  Mark's  Addresses  Real  Troubles  of 
Youth  (SMARTY)  is  a  youth  outreach 
program  of  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington.  In  1990, 
a  few  members  of  the  parish  offered  assistance 
for  young  people  with  their  homework  after 
school.  Going  skating,  attending  movies,  and 
other  enjoyable  activities  also  began  as  a  part 
of  this  effort. 

Last  year,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  camp 
experience  to  them  and  to  other  inner-city 
youngsters  began  with  assistance  from  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina's  Creative  Steward- 
ship Commission.  A  computer  and  software 
were  purchased  in  order  to  continue  to  assist 
these  young  people  with  their  academic  needs, 
particularly  in  math  and  science  (this  effort 
continues  throughout  the  year  on  Tuesday 
afternoons),  and  the  summer's  other  activities 
came  to  a  creative  conclusion  with  a  theater 
production  uniting  the  talents  of  participating 
youths  and  their  parents,  and  others  from  the 
community.  This  summer  day  camp  program 
helped  fifty  or  more  youngsters,  their  parents 
and  the  community  with  academic,  communi- 
cation, moral,  religious,  and  social  skills. 

A  board  composed  of  members  of  the 
parish,  its  vestry,  and  representatives  of  other 
Episcopal  churches  in  the  area,  and  of  the 
community-at-large  has  been  invited  to  assist 
with  planning,  staffing,  and  carrying  out  this 
year's  program.  Beginning  on  July  12,  and 
continuing  to  August  9,  varying  groups  of 
young  people  will  be  supervised  in  arts  and 
crafts,  computer  programs  and  games,  swim- 
ming, court  games,  skating,  and  visits  to 
museums  and  to  other  area  attractions. 

More  computers,  programs,  and  other 
equipment  and  materials  are  needed,  as  well 
as  volunteers  and  financial  assistance,  since 
another  grant  from  the  diocese  has  not  been 
requested  (last  year's  was  for  start-up  only). 
Help  is  also  needed  from  those  who  will  assist 
the  campers  and  staff  with  improving  their 
skills  in  areas  mentioned,  and  to  enrich  the 
program.  Assistance  and  inquiries  may  be 
addressed  to  the  rector,  Canon  Edwin  E. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Alma  E.  Smith,  or  to  St.  Mark's 
Church,  6th  and  Grace,  Wilmington,  NC 
28401. 

Power  Ministry  Conf . 

The  Episcopal  Renewal  Ministries  is  offer- 
ing a  Power  Ministry  Conference  consisting 
of  practical  training  for  ministry  and  a  down- 
to-earth  approach  to  ministering  in  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  conference  will  be  at  St.  Andrew's-by- 
the-Sea  Episcopal  Church,  Destin,  Florida, 
June  17-19, 1993.  The  cost  is  $30  per  person. 
If  interested  in  attending,  contact  your  church 
office  for  registration  forms. 


"TAKING  FIVE"  on  the  St.  Paul's  Cannonball  are  (left  to  right)  Fran  Morrissey,  Jessica 
Pearson,  Kelly  Calder,  Susan  Marek  and  Bo  Morrissey.  The  youngsters,  cast  members  of  C.S. 
Lewis'  "The  Lion,  the  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe"  had  been  in  rehearsal  for  the  play  which  was 
performed  in  the  Wilmington  church  the  last  two  weekends  in  May. 

photo — Ede  D.  Baldridge 
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'A  new  format... same  message* 


Book  Reviews 

Pilgrims'  progress  signposts 


by  Katharine  Melvin 


Smith,  Martin  L. 

A  Season  of  the  Spirit:  Readings  for  the 

Days  of  Lent. 
Cowley  Publications,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1991  paper,  $8.95 

While  intended  for  the  Spirit-filled  season 
of  Lent,  these  excellent  meditations,  prayers 
and  Scripture  readings  by  an  Episcopal  priest 
and  spiritual  director  are  relevant  to  anyone's 
own  "pilgrim's  progress."  Its  ground  is  the 
many  selves  within  the  self  of  all  of  us.  We  are 
invited  to  make  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
same  place:  a  common  point  for  each  soul: 
the  desert  battleground  where  Jesus  fought 
his  way  through  to  victory  over  self. 

Our  usual  Lenten  disciplines,  "those  belt- 
tightening  resolutions  about  giving  up  this,  or 
taking  on  that"  are  contrasted  with  handing 
over  control  of  ourselves  to  the  Wind  of  the 
Spirit.  Each  day  of  Lent  should  find  the  Spirit 
leading  us  into  new  dimensions.  These  can  be 
from  our  fear  and  refusal  to  acknowledge  our 
own  mortality  as  in  the  chapter  All  the  Dying, 
to  our  inherited  shame  about  our  bodies,  "that 
the  senses,  our  bodies,  and  sexuality  were 
enemy  territory  for  God"  in  the  chapter 
entitled  Body.  Those  Other  Christians  hit  me 
where  it  most  hurts,  as  it  will  you:  our 
aversions  as  good,  church-going  people 
toward  those  whose  practices  and  beliefs  we 
find  not  to  our  liking,  and  whose  "style, 
traditions,  convictions  and  practices  repel 
and  upset  me."  Am  I,  and  are  you,  a  visable 
sign  of  spiritual  pride? 

Of  One  Blood  takes  on  the  ugly  question  of 


These  days,  when  so  much  is  made  of  the 
general  spiritual  emptiness  and  lack  of 
religious  community,  Nick  Taylor's  Ordinary 
Miracles,  Life  in  a  Small  Church  (Simon  & 
Schuster;  $20),  is  a  welcome  sign  there  are 
people  willing  and  able  to  care  for  each  other, 
thanks  in  great  part  to  their  church  and  sense 
of  religious  responsibility. 

When  Nick  Taylor  first  set  out  to  chronicle 
life  in  a  small  Episcopal  church  outside  of 
New  York  City,  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  for  his  own  religion.  During  the  two 
years  he  spent  in  the  community  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  however,  he  regained  a  sense  of  what 
religion  could  do,  and  what  it  could  mean- 
not  only  in  the  structured  context  of  the  actual 
church,  but  in  everyday  life  as  well.  Much  of 
this  realization  came  from  his  constant 
contact  with  the  leader  of  St.  Mary's,  the 
Reverend  Lincoln  Stelk. 

Relatively  new  to  the  parish,  Stelk  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  dedicated  leader  whose 
primary  goal  was  to  try  to  keep  a  sense  of 
community  in  the  church.  Not  only  was  he 
frustrated  by  lack  of  funding  for  his  plans  to 
expand  the  church  buildings,  but  he  also 
found  himself  contending  with  a  faction  of 
the  congregation  which  was  looking  for 
spiritual  support  outside  of  St.  Mary's.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  and  a  half  Taylor  spent  with 
the  parish,  several  of  its  members  wound  up 
leaving  for  a  more  "spirit-filled"  environ- 
ment, while  others  became  more  dedicated  to 
working  with  their  own  leader  to  create  a 
more  cohesive  and  united  community. 
Lincoln  Stelk  was  also  dealing  with  personal 
problems  at  home.  One  of  these  was  the 
impending  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  to 
a  man  twice  her  age.  Another  was  Stelk's 
looming  retirement  and  his  desire  to  remain 
in  the  St.  Mary's  family  despite  the  fact  that 
housing  in  the  area  was  beyond  his  financial 
means. 

Other  members  of  the  congregation  whose 


prejudice.  Like  the  character  in  Driving  Miss 
Daisy  who  insists  she  is  not  prejudiced,  we 
tend  to  have  secret  dislikes  for  the  very 
people  we  ought  to  value,  the  ones  of  other 
races,  religions,  and  cultures  who  bring 
diversity  to  our  small  hide-bound  convictions. 
If  so,  "the  venom  we  inject  into  our  common 
bloodstreams  will  inevitably  poison  our 
system  as  well  as  theirs." 

The  chapters  based  on  the  events  of  Holy 
Week  are  centered  on  specific  themes: 
pouring  the  ointment,  lying  close  to  the  breast 
of  Jesus,  if  I  do  not  wash  you,  numbered  with 
the  transgressor,  and  finally,  He  descended 
into  Hell.  Here,  let  me  give  several  quotes 
from  the  chapter  on  Holy  Saturday  by  this 
luminous  spiritual  writer: 

"The  last  of  the  forty  days  is  one  of  silence. 
There  is  no  Eucharist  today,  no  preaching. 
The  Church  puts  a  finger  to  her  lips.  Words 
do  not  work  well  when  it  comes  to  the 
mystery  of  Christ  dead,  the  death  of  God- 
with-us...  Today  we  are  asked  to  take  our 
imaginations  to  their  breaking  point  in 
following  Jesus  whom  Scripture  tells  us  joined 
the  dead  in  their  deadness"  (I  Peter  3: 1 8020). 
The  multitudes  of  the  disobedient  dead  whom 
God  abandoned  in  disgust  (Gen.  6-5)  are  in 
the  vast  prision  of  Hades.  Christ  through  his 
own  death  joins  the  dead,  but  as  herald  of 
their  liberation." 

This  is  the  event  we  commemorate  when 
we  sing  the  great  Easter  hymn  Welcome, 
Happy  Morning!  "Loose  the  souls  long 
prisoned,  bound  with  Satan's  chain.  All  that 
now  is  fallen  raise  to  life  again." 

Katharine  Melvin  is  long-time  member  of 
St.  Paul's,  Clinton. 


lives  Taylor  chronicles  are:  Caryl  and  Bill 
Miller  who  are  struggling  with  the  reality  of 
Caryl's  terminal  illness.  Through  their 
attempts  to  alleviate  their  suffering,  they 
come  to  realize  their  church  was  supporting 
them  every  step  of  the  way,  including  a 
special  Christmas  carol  vigil  outside  their 
home.  The  Efman  family— Richie,  Karin,  and 
their  three  teenage  daughters  trying  to  cope 
with  their  oldest  daughter's  departure  for 
college  along  with  normal  everyday  trials  and 
tribulations  of  bringing  up  teenagers  in  the 
'90s.  Lily  and  Harold  Van  Home,  an  elderly 
couple  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  aid  of  the  parish  as  their  health  begins  to 
deteriorate. 

Other  personal  stories  are  told  which  depict 
the  financial  strain  many  members  of  the 
community  were  feeling  during  a  recessionary 
year.  Because  of  these  monetary  struggles, 
during  the  period  Taylor  chronicles  the 
number  of  people  utilizing  the  church  food 
pantry  tripled.  Luckily  this  problem  was 
offset  by  the  arrival  of  a  new,  energetic 
member  of  the  parish  who  revamped  and 
improved  the  pantry  dilemma. 

As  he  details  everyday  trials  and  triumphs 
of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Nick  Taylor  finds, 
as  both  his  mother  and  father  die  over  the 
course  of  writing  the  book,  support  from 
church  members.  Taylor  slowly  begins  to 
realize  his  choice  of  subject  for  Ordinary 
Miracles  represents  a  deep-seated  need  in 
himself  to  come  to  terms  with  his  own 
feelings  about  his  faith.  He  comes  to 
appreciate  the  small  comforts  and  bonds  he 
witnesses  through  the  church  community's 
love  and  faith. 

For  anyone  who  despairs  about  the  general 
trend  of  apathy  and  isolation  which  exists 
today,  Ordinary  Miracles  is  a  welcome 
indication  there  still  exists  a  belief  that  values 
and  faith  can  overcome  the  problems  of 
everyday  life. 


by  Bobbie  Marcroft 


You  may  have  found  room  at  the  Inn  and 
even  broken  bread  with  David  and  Diana 
Parks  for  they  were  the  owner/hosts  of  the 
Kings  Arms  Inn  in  New  Bern  until  this  past 
January  when  they  sold  their  bed  and  break- 
fast establishment  in  the  old  historic  city  on 
the  Trent  River  and  began  a  new  career,  a 
career  which  David  C.  Parks  considers  "a 
new  format  for  the  same  message". 

Parishioners  of  Christ  Church,  the  Parks 
have  three  youngsters,  ages  5,  3  and  18 
months,  and  have  become  interested  and 
involved  in  what  virtually  became  a  political 
cliche  during  the  last  national  election — 
'family  values'.  "Today's  children  are  exposed 
to  dangers  I  did  not  grow  up  with,"  he  says. 
"The  big  one,  weapons  in  school,  I  just  never 
had  to  deal  with." 

The  decision  to  make  a  change  came  about 
when  they  decided  they  weren't  doing  the  inn 
justice  nor  the  children  justice  by  splitting 
their  time  between  the  two.  It  was  Diana  who 
said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  pursue  the  music." 
Music  not  new  to  Parks 

Music  isn't  new  to  David  C.  Parks.  "I 
started  back  in  high  school  playing  at  coffee 
houses.  At  Vanderbilt  in  Nashville,  I  was  real 
active  in  Young  Life,  an  evangelistic  organ- 
ization of  high  school  kids,  and  I  was  writing 
songs.  Much  time  spent  in  class  was  spent 
knocking  on  doors  to  see  if  anyone  was 
interested  in  what  I  was  doing." 

His  song,  "In  the  Garden",  was  recorded  in 
1981.  Four  years  later,  "Heavenly  Father" 
made  the  Top  10  on  the  Contemporary 
Christian  chart  on  radio  play.  "So  it  isn't  like 
I'm  striking  out  in  completely  new  territory, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  felt  comfortable  about 
taking  that  kind  of  risk  without  Diana's 
support." 

About  six  months  prior  to  the  sale  of  the 
inn,  David  began  "pulling  together  the  tape, 
the  best  product  1  could  given  the  budget  and 
the  recording  facilities.  We  took  it  to  Nash- 
ville to  mix  it,  to  put  strings  and  keyboards  on 
and  add  a  vocal  or  two."  The  resulting  tape  is 
"She  Must  Have  Heard  Angels",  the  title  song 
being  a  touching  and  tender  tribute  to  his 
tl  ve-year-old  daughter,  Holly,  "who  continues 
to  inspire  us  with  her  smiles." 

Avenues  of  promotion 

Getting  a  tape  on  the  sales  chart  takes 
promotion.  "The  objective  is  to  achieve  radio 
play  with  a  couple  of  songs  off  the  tape 
through  Contemporary  Christian  stations. 
"Radio  stations  are  open  to  listening  to 
independent  artists." 


by  Frank  M.  Ross 


In  1776,  some  mighty  men  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  to  consider  the  status  of  their 
lives  and  status  of  the  colonies  from  which 
they  came  in  relation  to  King  George  III  and 
British  Empire. 

They  came  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds 
and  religions  and  philosophies.  Some  were 
Anglicans.  Some  were  Presbyterian.  Some 
were  Anabaptists.  Some  were  Quakers.  Some 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Some  were  Deists. 
Some  were  agnostics.  They  came  out  of  the 
melting  pot  of  the  past  200  years  when  the  old 
ways  of  hierarchial  understandings  of  the 
ordering  of  society. ..that  is,  that  society  was 
ordered  from  the  top  down. ..were  beginning 
to  fade  in  the  face  of  new  understandings. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident..." 
That's  an  enlightenment  notion  that  truth 
came  not  only  from  the  Bible  or  Church 
authority  but  also  from  the  minds  of  men  as 
they  pondered  God  and  Nature  and  History. 
In  fact,  some  of  it  came  as  the  result  of  the 
insane  religious  wars  fought  to  determine  to 
whom  God  was  speaking  and  most  clearly, 
rightly  casting  a  pall  on  the  validity  of  the 
religious  claim  to  name  Truth. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident." 


DAVID  C.  PARKS 


There  are  approximately  900  Christian 
radio  stations  across  the  country  today  and 
these  break  up  into  black  gospel,  adult 
contemporary,  rock  and  some  don't  play 
music  at  all.  This  growth  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  ten  years  and  Parks  feels  the  increase 
is  due  to  our  culture  changes. ..the  pressures 
that  bear  on  the  family,  the  children,  teen- 
agers, but  the  Gospel  doesn't  change.  "The 
message  is  the  same,  but  we  have  to  be  a  little 
more  creative  in  the  way  it's  presented." 
Lay  ministry 

"I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  myself  as  a  lay 
minister,  but  I  suppose  that's  what  we're 
about.  Having  children,  we  feel  there's  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  our  society  and  from  govern- 
ment and  from  a  lot  of  outside  pressures — 
divorce,  abortion — a  number  of  issues.  We 
would  like  to  make  some  effort  to  respond  to 
that  and  so  a  lot  of  what  I'm  doing  may  be 
geared  to  young  families— trying  to  put  it  in 
Biblical  perspective." 

One  of  the  phrases  seen  over  and  over  in 
the  Bible  is  "fear  of  the  Lord."  Diana  explains 
it  as  "glad  submission  to  the  Lord.  I  think  it  is 
awe  and  reverence  to  the  Lord  and  when  we 
come  to  that  place  of  awe  and  reverence  and 
glad  submission,  then  we  come  into  a  place  of 
obedience  and  we  recognize  the  values  the 
Lord  has  put  down  in  scriptures." 

One  of  the  songs  David  C.  Parks  has 
written  begins: 

The  road  is  long,  the  way  is  narrow. 

Enter  in  my  gates  and  find 

No  more  thirst  and  no  more  hunger, 

A  heart  content  and  peace  of  mind. 
Its  title  is  "Come  to  Me". 


There  was  the  authority.  The  truths  were  self- 
evident.  They  did  not  need  the  imprimatur  of 
Scripture  or  tradition  to  make  them  evident, 
valid.  They  stood  on  their  own.  What  a 
mighty  break  through  from  seeking  validity 
in  the  past  whether  religious  or  traditional. 

These  mighty  men  set  a  new  course.  They 
were  men  who  recognized  oppression  from 
whatever  source.  The  Scots  knew  it  from  the 
English.  The  English  knew  it  from  their  own 
experiences.  The  French  Huguenots  came  to 
this  country  to  escape  oppression.  So  did  the 
Quakers  and  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  and 
the  Anabaptists.  So  did  lots  of  other  people, 
wearied  of  the  oppression  and  privilege  of  the 
past.  Liberty!  Liberty!  Liberty! 

"That  to  secure  these  rights  Governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that.  It  was  passed 
by  the  congress  then  in  session.  And,  it  was 
signed  by  representatives  from  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

These  things  still  stand.  God  in  His  wisdom 
endowed  us  with  the  ability  to  think,  to 
ponder,  to  choose.  What  an  awe-inspiring 
Gift! 

The  Rev.  Frank  Ross  is  retired  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Southport. 


Caring  parish  life  portrait 
in  its  routine  daily  rounds 


The  truths  were  self-evident 
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T.  DODSON  AND  MATT  LIVENGOOD 


A  collage  of  wonderful  memories 


by  Matt  Livengood 


Happening  #21  was  absolutely  great! 

On  March  1 9,  close  to  ninety  teenagers  and 
adults  gathered  at  Trinity  Center  for  a 
weekend  of  fellowship,  spiritual  elevation, 
and  Christian  growth.  Happeningers  came 
from  all  over  the  diocese,  but  also  from  as  far 
away  as  Spokane,  Washington.  It  was  certain- 
ly an  energetic  crowd,  one  of  the  largest 
we've  had  in  a  while,  and  the  energetic 
candidates  were  led  by  a  remarkably  dynamic 
staff. 

Amidst  an  environment  of  warm  smiles, 
singing,  and  lots  of  hugs,  we  generated  new 
friendships,  strengthened  our  ties  to  old 
friends,  and  created  a  loving  community— all 
preserved  in  a  collage  of  wonderful  memories. 
In  a  word,  our  time  together  was... 


Hardly  just 

Another  weekend!  It  was 

People  coming  together  into  a 

Peaceful,  loving,  Christian  atmosphere.  We 

Experienced  something  very  special— a 

New  and  deeper  understanding  of  God's  love, 

and  His  role 
In  our  lives;  realizing  that  there  is 
Nothing  which  can  separate  us  from  the  love 

of 

God.  It  was  a  wonderful  journey,  and  after 
about 

# 

2  days'  time,  a  group  which  came  together  as 

individuals,  left  as 
1  community,  knowing  we  are  loved. 

Matt  Livengood  served  as  rector  at 
Happening  #21.  Matt  is  a  senior  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Math  and  is 
a  member  of  St.  Francis  in  Goldsboro. 


Reflections  on  New  Beginnings 


by  Melissa  Fowler 


When  I  was  asked  to  do  this  I  wasn't  too 
thrilled  about  it,  but  now  I'm  glad  I  can  share 
my  weekend  getting  closer  to  God. 

March  6-7  was  a  wonderful  weekend  for 
me.  Even  though  I  took  a  friend,  I  met  alot  of 
friends,  saw  a  lot  I  knew,  and  came  closer  to 
one  of  my  very,  very  best  friends— God. 

At  New  Beginnings,  I  learned  that  God  not 
only  loves  us,  but  loves  us  even  more  than  our 
parents  do,  and  that's  a  lot.  I  learned  to  be 
myself,  to  take  off  my  mask.  There  are  sad 


times,  happy  times  and  times  when  you  just 
want  to  see  God  and  really  get  to  meet  him. 
There,  you  don't  only  become  closer  to  God, 
you  learn  a  whole  lot  more  about  him  and 
yourself.  Even  though  you  can  only  go  once 
as  a  participant,  you  can  go  as  many  times  as 
possible  on  staff. 

I  feel  as  if  I  have  come  closer  to  God. 

In  math  on  the  following  Monday,  I  was 
singing  "Weave  Us  Together",  a  song  we 
sang  at  New  Beginnings.  My  friend,  Kate 
Lindsay  asked,  "What  has  gotten  into  you? 

con 't  on  page  H 


"HAPPENING  21"  FRIENDS  gather  following  confirmation  of  Brooks  Schomp  at  St.  James 
Church,  Wilmington,  recently.  Left  to  right:  Cookie  Cantwell,  Christopher  Leonard,  Dana 
Bunn,  Hal  Wells,  Caroline  Bunn,  Brooks  Schomp,  Noel  Fox,  Mary  Margaret  Beam,  Patrick 
Cantwell,  Gib  Gibson,  Billie  Holland.  photo — Bea  Schomp 


by  Matt  Livengood 


Happening  #21  happened 
in  spite  of  Mother  Nature 


by  Cookie  Cantwell 


Happening  #2 1  will  be  a  weekend  that  will 
not  be  easily  forgotten!  It  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  memorable  experiences  in 
which  we  have  ever  participated! 

Happening  #21  was  almost  canceled 
because  of  the  "Winter  Storm  of  1 993".  The 
Trinity  Center  staff  worked  through  difficult 
challenges  as  it  helped  our  Happening  staff 
adjust  to  the  reality  of  no  electricity  and  the 
possibility  of  being  forced  to  cancel  the 
weekend.  However,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and 
by  the  hard  work  of  many  dedicated  people, 
Happening  #21  happened  and  the  weekend 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  special 
experiences  ever! 

Matt  Livengood,  St.  Francis,  Goldsboro, 
served  as  "rector"  of  Happening  #21.  Matt 
handled  the  weekend  with  love,  peace  and 
joy,  well  prepared  and  yet  flexible  as  he  was 
challenged  to  overcome  various  obstacles  we 
had  no  control  over.  Matt  is  one  of  the  most 
creative  young  people  who  has  ever  partici- 
pated in  the  Happening  movement  and  he 
used  his  gift  of  creativity  to  everyone's 
advantage.  For  example,  Matt  made  a  large 
wooden  cross  painted  with  a  rainbow  scene 
but  which  was  actually  a  "jigsaw"  puzzle 
composed  of  carefully  designed  small  crosses. 
Everyone  at  Happening  was  given  a  rainbow- 
hued  cross,  remembering  the  symbol  of  the 
parts  making  up  the  whole. 

"T"  Dodson,  St.  James,  Wilmington,  did  an 
outstanding  job  as  "Head  Gopher"  for  the 
weekend.  It  was  "T"s  job  to  make  sure  we 
had  everything  we  needed  to  make  the 


conference  work  smoothly  BEFORE  we 
actually  needed  it.  "T"  had  to  be  well 
organized  and  focused  because  he  was 
responsible  for  supplies  and  equipment  used 
during  the  weekend  (and  he  continued  to 
share  laughter  and  love  as  he  worked). 

Happening  is  a  weekend  retreat  run  by 
high  school  students  within  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  With  adult  support,  Happening 
is  designed  to  challenge  youth  to  look  at 
spiritual  reality  based  on  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Happening's  purpose  is  not  to  only 
have  a  wonderful  weekend,  but  to  build  the 
foundation  for  a  life-long  commitment  to 
living  a  life  based  on  Christian  values  and 
beliefs.  It  is  a  weekend  full  of  fellowship  and 
fun;  but  it  is  also  a  weekend  of  learning, 
sharing,  growing,  loving  and  experiencing. 

Happening  is  held  at  Trinity  Center,  Salter 
Path,  twice  each  year,  once  in  the  fall  and 
once  in  the  spring.  Happening  is  open  to  any 
second  semester  ninth  grader  through  twelfth 
grader  and  to  any  adult  who  works  with 
youth.  The  weekend  costs  $65  and  this  fee 
must  accompany  the  application  because 
financial  commitments  are  made  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  application. 

If  you  need  further  information,  please 
contact  Cookie  Cantwell,  2216  Waverly 
Drive,  Wilmington,  NC  28403,  (919) 
763-5910. 

C.C. 


NEXT  HAPPENING  . . .  HAPPENING  #22 
OCTOBER  15-17 
TRINITY  CENTER 


Name 


HAPPENING  APPLICATION 

  Name  Called  By  _ 


Address 


City 


State 


.  Zip . 


Telephone  Number   

Grade   Parish  Church 

Priest's  Signature   


Sex:  Male 


Female 


Date 


RETURN  TO:  Cookie  Cantwell,  2216  Waverly  Drive,  Wilmington,  NC  28403 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Happening".  (Registration  fee  of  $65  must  accompany 
application  because  financial  commitments  are  made  upon  receipt  of  your  application. 
Payment  is  non-refundable  but  applicable  to  future  Happening  events.) 
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REPEAT  PERFORMANCE,  the  thrift  shop  started  by  Trinity  Church  to  support  the  soup 
kitchen  ministry,  has  more  than  thirty-five  volunteers  running  the  operation. 


Trinity  con't  from  page  A 

participants  and  the  beautiful  pipe  organ  in 
the  church  regularly  accompanies  a  large 
choir.  There  is  evidence  of  the  loving  touches 
of  its  parishioners — the  needlepoint  knee 


cushions  made  by  the  women  of  the  church 
and  the  well-tended  Bridges-Pruett  Memorial 
Garden. 


Join  us  for  summer  worship  services! 

When  you  are  visiting  the  beach  this  summer,  our  coastal  churches  invite  you  to  join 

them  for  worship. 

Coastal  churches 

Sunday  worship  services 

St.  Francis-by-the-Sea,  Bogue  Banks 

10  am 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

8  am  &  10  am 

Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 
St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 

10  am 

8  am,  9  am  &  1  1  am 

St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 

8  am,  9:30  am  &  10:30  am 

St.  James-the-Fisherman,  Shallotte 

8  am  &  10:30  am 

St.  Philip's,  Southport 

8:30  am  &  1 1  am 

St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea,  Swansboro 

8  am  &  10:30  am 

St.  Andrew's-by-the-Sea,  Wilmington 

8  am  &  10  am 

Reflections  con't  from  page  G 

Has  New  Beginnings  inspired  you  more  into 
God?"  I  really  wanted  to  say,  "Go  and  find 
out  for  yourself,"  but  1  didn't.  I  said,  "Yes,  it  is 
the  truth."  Only  three  of  us  were  from 
Fayettevile  and  I  was  really  disappointed. 


So,  young  ones  and  EYCer's,  go  to  New 
Beginnings  and  come  closer  to  God. 

Melissa  Fowler  is  a  member  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Fayetteville. 


Stye  iEpiacopupB 


R036 

"I  suspect  that  this  is  the  smallest  Sunday  School  room  in  the  whole  diocese.' 


CHECKING  THE  DAY'S  RECEIPTS  at  Repeat  Performance  is  Trinity  parishioner  Joyce 
Douglas,  who  has  been  a  volunteer  at  the  thrift  shop  for  six  years.      photos — Lisa  S.  Nance 


Healers  con't  from  page  D 

A  courting  couple  and  I  became  close 
friends  during  their  marriage  counseling 
during  the  sixties.  At  their  wedding  reception 
a  conversation  started  between  the  couple, 
her  mother  and  myself.  The  couple  became 
very  unflattering  about  the  white  resistors 
and  taunters  during  a  civil  rights  march  in 
which  they  had  recently  participated.  The 
bride's  mother  became  embarrassed  and 
reminded  them  that  Father  Livingston  was 
white.  Her  daughter  said,  "Oh  Mama,  Cherry 
might  be  white  on  the  outside  but  he's 
becoming  black  on  the  inside."  And  I  thought, 
what  a  loving  thing  to  say.  They  had  so  much 
influence  on  my  life  that  I  became  quite 
involved  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

I  had  received  my  racial  bias  and  bigotry 
with  my  mother's  milk  and  my  father's 
concepts.  This  couple,  who  had  been  so 
oppressed  and  wounded  by  racism,  became 
my  wounded  healers.  Many  other  wounded 
healers  have  become  my  healers  in  the  long 
process  of  healing  that  still  continues  for  me. 
Parable  of  the  Wounded  Healer 

These  experiences  have  given  me  new 
insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  or  as  I  now  like  to  call  it,  the 
Parable  of  the  Wounded  Healer. 

Challenge  con't  from  page  D 

dreaming.  After  this  session,  each  group's 
"wish  list"  was  presented  to  everyone.  The 
ideas  ranged  from  building  a  cathedral  to 
providing  transportation  to  those  unable  to 
come  to  church,  to  building  a  retreat  center 
for  clergy  and  lay  leaders.  The  group  dreamed 
of  programs;  programs  to  strengthen  the 
family,  programs  to  increase  spirituality, 
programs  to  educate  every  member  of  the 
church  about  the  Gospel,  programs  to  help 
the  hungry.  The  group  was  at  times  thoughtful 
as  they  watched  the  dreams  written  out.  Some 
members  of  the  group  voiced  their  concern  as 
well  as  additional  ideas,  some  inserted  bits  of 
humor  along  with  their  own  thoughts.  Some 
ideas  were  specific,  others  more  general; 
some  were  the  same  dreams  we  have  always 
had,  others  were  original. 

The  next  day  the  sobering  task  of  prior- 
itizing and  "developing  realistic  goals  with 
budget  figures  in  mind"  was  on  the  group's 
agenda.  But  once  again,  they  met  the  chal- 
lenge with  a  positive  and  prayerful  spirit.  And 
as  Jacque  Mason,  director  of  Trinity  Center 
pointed  out,  the  decisions  of  this  conference 
could  very  well  impact  the  diocese  and  others 
outside  the  diocese  just  as  the  decision  to 
build  Trinity  Center  has  done.  As  the  long 
meeting  came  to  a  close,  the  bishop  summed 
it  up  as,  "This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  I  think  we  have  a  good  thing  going." 


Just  then  a  lawyer  stood  up  to  test  Jesus. 
"Teacher, "  he  said,  "what  must  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  "He  said  to  him,  ' '  What  is  written  in 
the  law?  What  do  you  read  there?"  He 
answered,  "You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and 
with  all  your  strength  and  with  all  your  mind; 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  "And  he  said  to 
him,  "You  have  given  the  right  answer;  do  this, 
and  you  will  live. "  But  wanting  to  justify 
himself,  he  asked  Jesus,  "And  who  is  my 
neighbor?"  Jesus  replied  "A  man  was  going 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  stripped  him,  beat 
him,  and  went  away,  leaving  him  half  dead 

Now  by  chance  a  priest  was  going  down  ///• 
road;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed  by  . 
the  other  side.  So  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  But  a  Samaritan  while  traveling 
came  near  him;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  was 
moved  with  pity.  He  went  to  him  and  bandaged 
his  wounds,  having  poured  oil  and  wine  on 
them.  Then  he  put  him  on  his  own  animal, 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 
The  next  day  he  took  out  two  denarii,  gave 
them  to  the  innkeeper,  and  said  'Take  care  of 
him;  and  when  I  come  back,  1  will  repay  you 
whatever  more  you  spend ' 

Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  a 
neighbor  to  the  man  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  robbers?"  He  said  "The  one  who  showed 
him  mercy. " 

Jesus  said  to  him,  "Go  and  do  likewise. " 

-Luke  10:25-37 

To  understand  this  parable,  one  must  know 
that  the  Samaritans  were  the  two  Jewish  half- 
tribes  of  Ephriam  and  Manasseh.  They  were 
ostracized  by  the  "orthodox"  Jews  because  of 
differing  religious  opinions. 

Where  is  the  lawyer  in  this  parable?  The 
Jewish  lawyer,  I  think,  is  the  wounded  man. 
Wounded  by  his  Jewish  bigotry  toward,  and 
rejecting  oppression  of  the  Samaritans.  It  was 
the  Samaritan,  also  wounded.  Wounded  and 
oppressed  by  Jews,  who  is  the  Good  Neighbor. 
We  love  to  be  in  control  "superior"  kind  of 
healers  and  so  we  interpret  the  "Go  and  do 
likewise"  to  mean  become  "in  control" 
like  the  Samaritan. 

But  do  we  really  want  to  become  like  the 
Samaritan,  a  marginal  Jew  rejected  by  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  a  wounded  healer? 

The  Rev.  Cherry  Livingston,  retired,  is  a 
member  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern, 

Folk  music  concert  set 

The  Bertie  County  Council  for  the  Arts  is 
sponsoring  a  concert  of  American  folk  music 
performed  by  Northampton  Harmony  at  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Windsor,  Tuesday,  June  1 5, 
at  7  p.m. 
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St.  Andrew's 
aids  Emily's 
victims 


by  Lisa  Daniels 

reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  VA 

In  recent  months,  parishio- 
ners of  Nags  Head's  St.  Andrew's 
by-the-sea  Episcopal  Church 
have  dug  into  their  pockets  to 
help  out  those  in  need  around 
the  world. 

In  recent  days,  they've  dug 
even  deeper  to  help  out  those  in 
need  a  few  dozen  miles  away. 

Since  Hurricane  Emily  hit 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  mem- 
bers of  St.  Andrew's  have  spear- 
headed a  collection  drive  that's 
raised  more  than  $6,500  for  hur- 
ricane victims  in  the  Outer 
Banks  communities  of  Hatteras, 
Avon,  Buxton  and  Frisco. 

The  money  came  from  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
as  well  as  a  special  collection 
taken  during  the  parish's  Sun- 
day services,  said  the  Rev.  H. 
Milton  Cole,  interim  rector  of 
the  church. 

"It  isn't  that  people  have  deep 
pockets,"  he  said,  "but  people 
have  big  hearts." 

Philanthrophy  isn't  new  to 
the  400  or  so  church  members. 


Three  months  ago,  they  col- 
lected $3,000  for  famine  re- 
lief in  Somalia.  Last  month 
congregants  raised  $5,000 for 
Midwest  flood  relief. 

"I'm  quite  constant  in  re- 
minding people  that  .  .  . 
church  doesn't  end  on  Sun- 
day morning  at  12  when  we 
go  home,"  said  Cole.  "Every- 
body reflects  the  face  of  God. 
When  one  person  is  in  need 
we  are  all  called  to  respond." 

In  the  weeks  since  the 
hurricane  swept  up  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  volunteers 
have  been  doing  everything 
from  giving  away  tuna  and 
French  fries  to  clearing  de- 
bris. 

"The  response  has  been 
great,"  said  Tricia  Eumont, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  hurricane  re- 
lief team  based  in  Manteo.  "I 
was  down  there  the  day  after 
and  people  just  wanted  to 
come  and  see  how  they  could 
help." 

In  addition  to  requesting 
funds  for  food  and  other 
staples,  he  and  his  church 
members  are  asking  for 
money  to  buy  school  supplies 
for  the  children  of  Hatteras, 
whose  school  was  flooded. 


Michael  Rak,  38  of  Buxton  removes  his  soaked  belongings  from  his 
damaged  trailer.  Michael,  along  with  hundreds  of  others,  need  our  help. 


Cole  explained  how  a  hur- 
ricane victim  described  an- 
other way  people  could  help: 

"He  said,  'They  can  help 
by  praying.  If  I  know  people 
are  doing  that,  I  will  feel  bet- 
ter." 


How  to  help:  Send  contri- 
butions to  St.  Andrew's  by- 
the-Sea  Episcopal  Church 
Hurricane  Relief  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  445,  Nags  Head,  NC 
27959.  Or  call  (919)  441-5382 
or  (919)  441-8125. 


tH-  Fayetteville  Habitat  project  '93:  Not  just  about  building 


Ken  Rivers  of  Holy  Trinity  and  John 
AshfordofSt.  Paul's  in  the  Pines  saw 
flooring  beams. 


by  Dave  Davis 

"Brother  let  me  be  your  ser- 
vant" was  the  truth  embodied  as 
Episcopalians  from  parishes 
throughout  the  Upper  Cape  Fear 
Deanery  rejoicingly  sang  this 
hymn  during  the  ground  break- 
ing ceremony  for  the  Fayetteville 
Habitat  project.  The  July  10 
ceremony  marked  a  key  point 
for  what  has  become  this 
deanery's  first  joint  parish  out- 
reach project. 

Several  months  ago,  mem- 
bers from  Holy  Trinity  and  St. 
John's,  both  in  Fayetteville,  met 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  join- 
ing together  to  sponsor  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  under  the  local 
Habitat  for  Humanity  program. 
The  initial  meeting  led  to  the 
discovery  that  St.  Paul's  in  the 


Pines  had  already  begun  such  a 
project,  but  needed  additional 
support  to  continue.  The  three 
parishes  decided  that  it  would 
be  even  more  exciting  to  include 
St.  Joseph's  thereby  involving 
the  entire  Fayetteville  Episco- 
pal community.  From  this  small 
beginning  evolved  a  group  called 
Episcopalians  for  Habitat  whose 
goal  is  to  raise  funds  and  build 
one  house  per  year  for  the  next 
three  years.  With  the  power  of 
four  parishes  behind  it,  the  group 
was  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  and  put  the  project  initi- 
ated by  St.  Paul's  in  the  Pines 
back  on  track.  Within  a  few 
months  the  expanding  project 
was  adopted  by  the  Upper  Cape 
Fear  Deanery  as  a  deanery  min- 
istry. 

While  the  idea  of  doing  the 


construction  on  a  home  is  excit- 
ing and  has  been  a  focus  of  the 
project,  it  is  indeed  peripheral  to 
the  issues  of  servanthood,  spiri- 
tual community  growth,  and 
helping  others  recapture  a  sense 
of  humanity,  as  they  are  aided 
in  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
A  poster  of  a  beat  up  old  shack 
hangs  in  the  local  Habitat  office 
with  the  caption  stating:  "If  the 
thought  of  living  in  a  ramshackle 
shack  isn't  bad  enough,  imagine 
paying  $250  a  month  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  When  it 
takes  every  penny  you  make  to 
survive,  it's  impossible  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty".  Like  all 
habitat  families,  the  deanery's 
sponsored  family,  the  Gibsons, 
are  seeking  to  break  the  cycle  of 


'Habitat  cont'd  on  Pg.  3 
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CROSS  CURRENT 


My  dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 


When  did  we  become  such  an  issue  oriented 
society?  When  did  our  individual  freedom  reach 
its  illogical  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one  in 
authority  over  us  and  that  we  have  the  right  to 
do  whatever  we  please,  regardless  of  anyone 
else?  When  did  we  become  so  mean-spirited,  so 
intolerant  of  anyone  who  did  not  share  our 
views?  When  did  some  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  decide  we  had  to  be  a  society  of  like- 
minded  people,  and  if  someone  did  not  agree 
with  us  totally,  they  had  to  be  bashed  until  they 
did?  Can  we  not  see  in  our  headlines  what 
fanaticism  and  a  lack  of  compassion  does  to 
people?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  anti-abortion- 
ist who  murdered  the  abortion  doctor,  and  the 
marine  who  gunned  down  a  number  of  innocent, 
outstanding  people  in  a  restaurant  in 
Fayetteville  while  screaming  epithets  against 
m^^^UaM        Clinton  and  gays  in  the  military  are  products  of 
^^^^mW       our  hate-filled  society?  The  evidence  is  also 

clear  that  you  and  I  have  taught  our  youth  that 
winning,  or  issues,  or  material  possessions,  are  much  more  valu- 
able than  human  life.  If  we  do  not  believe  this,  how  do  we  explain 
the  senseless  violence  on  our  streets  and  in  our  schools? 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  two  women  who  were  significant  in 
my  life  when  I  was  growing  up.  We  will  call  these  women  Alice 
and  Joyce.  They  were  about  twenty  years  older  than  me.  Alice  and 
Joyce  lived  together.  They  were  like  other  mothers  to  me.  I  was 
always  welcome  at  their  home  and  found  it  a  place  of  healing  and 
sanctuary.  They  were  outstanding  women  who  worked  in  helping 
professions  and  who  also  did  hours  of  community  service.  They 
were  pillars  of  their  local  church.  In  retrospect  it  has  dawned  on 
me  that  they  well  may  have  been  a  lesbian  couple.  I'm  sure  their 
co-workers  and  fellow  church  members  thought  of  that  possibility, 
also.  But  the  "who"  of  who  they  were  was  much  more  important 
when  I  was  growing  up  than  the  "what"  of  what  they  might  be. 
For  everyone  knew  them  as  Alice  and  Joyce,  two  wonderful 
women,  who,  by  the  way,  might  be  lesbian.  For  you  see  in  those 
days  there  was  a  dignity  toward  other  people;  a  generosity  of 
spirit  that  left  other  people  alone.  Were  they  lesbian?  I  don't 
know.  I  do  know  they  were  gracious, 
caring,  generous,  fun-loving  people 
whose  gifts  were  tremendously 
important  in  my  young  life. 

But  I'm  afraid  that  our  issue 
oriented  society  would  see  them 
primarily  as  that  lesbian  couple  who, 
by  the  way,  are  Joyce  and  Alice. 

I  wonder  how  Jesus  sees  them? 
The  same  way  He  sees  you  and  me. 
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Patti  Campbell,  National  ECW  President,  gathers  with  a  record  number  of  ECW  presidents  who  were  it, 
attendance  at  the  June  meeting.  Back  Row:  Nancy  Broadwell,  Sallie  Modlin,  Patti  Hutaff,  Franca 
VonRosenberg,  Harriette  Wagner,  Elizabeth  Hutaff,  Center  Row:  Paula  Poisson,  Ruth  Woodley,  Front  Row. 
Billie  Craft,  Ginger  Paul,  Patti  Campbell. 

National  ECW  President  opens  spring  meeting 

by  Mary  Anne  Larkin 
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On  a  glorious  spring  day 
in  May  the  105th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Women  (ECW)  con- 
vened in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
John's,  Fayetteville.  The 
weather  set  the  tone  for  the 
address  delivered  by  Ginger 
Paul,  the  National  President 
of  the  ECW.  Mrs.  Paul,  a 
petite  and  charming  lady 
with  a  great  and  loving  heart, 
proclaimed  that  "We  are  Eas- 
ter people."  Citing  that  "Eas- 
ter is  about  openness,  about 


God  calling  us  tonewgrowth," 
she  encouraged  all  of  us  to 
open  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
consider  the  new  ministries 
presenting  themselves  today. 
She  urged  us  to  listen  and  to 
hear  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  others,  prodding  us  to  un- 
derstand that  there  can  be  no 
growth  until  we  let  go  of  things 
that  need  to  be  changed. 

Mrs.  Paul  noted  two  pro- 
grams, Women  of  Vision  and 
Phase  II  Gates,  that  are  mak- 
ing an  impact  among  our 
church-women  world-wide. 


More  than  4500  womer 
across  the  country  have  par 
ticipated  in  these  progr  am 
The  programs  help  women 
learn  to  relate  to  all  walks  ol 
life,  to  change  and  to  set  pri-i 
orities  in  one's  life.  Mrs.  Paul 
feels  these  programs  have 
made  a  difference  by  creat- 
ing'^ new  model  for  ministry 
for  today  and  the  future." 

Mrs.  Paul  concluded  by 
encouraging  us  to  be  open  to 
God's  will  in  every  aspect  of 
life. 
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What's  in  a  name? 


by  Nancy  R.  Duvall 

When  I  read  the  June  is- 
sue ofCross  Current  it  brought 
back  many  memories  when  I 
saw  that  a  new  editor  would 
take  over  in  the  fall,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  new  name  and 
new  format.  In  1974,  the  old 
Mission  Herald  stumbled  to 
an  end,  and  Bishop  Hunley 
Elebash  called  a  group  of  us 
together  to  start  afresh.  John 
Ashford  was  named  editor,  I 
was  assistant  editor,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  to  be  associ- 
ate editors,  each  covering  a 
geographic  area  and  several 
diocesan  commissions.  John 
and  I  set  to  work,  with  one  of 
our  first  goals  being  a  new 
name  for  the  paper.  A  contest 
was  held  and  Laverne  Brown, 
whose  husband,  the  Rev.  Bill 
Brown,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Fayetteville,  submit- 
ted the  winning  name. 


Cross  Current  was  chosen 
for  two  reasons.  The  70's  were 
full  of  controversial  issues  such 
as  the  ordination  of  women, 
the  new  prayer  book,  a  pos- 
sible new  hymnal  and  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  adult 
Christian  education.  A  place 
was  needed  where  all  views 
could  be  presented  and  all  opin- 
ions heard,  but  where  all  were 
accepted  as  fellow  Christians 
and  treated  with  respect.  As 
the  tides  off  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  met  and  gently 
merged,  we  hoped  the  name 
Cross  Current  would  suggest 
that  we  East  Carolina  Episco- 
palians could  do  the  same.  Sec- 
ondly, we  wanted  to  make  the 
paper  centered  on  the  cross 
and  current. 

After  a  year  John  Ashford 
felt  that  he  could  not  continue 
as  editor  and  recommended  to 
Bishop  Elebash  that  I  be  named 


editor.  I  served  for  two  mon 
years,  until  my  husband 
Charles,  was  called  to  th( 
Church  of  the  Advent 
Spartanburg,  SC.  We  saic 
goodbye  to  Holy  Trinity 
Fayetteville  after  a  happj 
seven  years,  and  I  turned  ovei 
the  paper  to  Janis  Wooten, 
another  clergy  wife. 

As  luck  would  have  it, 
Charles  was  elected  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  the  Central  Gulf 
Coast  three  years  later  and  we 
moved  to  Mobile,  Alabama.  I 
have  found  that  the  years  I 
edited  Cross  Current  taught 
me  a  great  deal  about  how  a 
diocese  operates,  and  this  has 
been  a  tremendous  help  to  me 
as  a  bishop's  wife. 

It  was  a  wonderful  expert 
ence  to  work  with  the  people  of 
East  Carolina.  I  will  be  follow- 
ing with  interest  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina's  continuing 
effort  to  keep  the  paper  cur- 
rent with  this  decade's  issues 
and  opportunities. 
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ompassionate  response  from  Episcopalians 
ours  into  flood- 
avaged  Midwest 


>  James  Solheim 

As  estimates  of  damage  from  the  devastating  floods 
the  Midwest  pass  the  $12  billion  mark  and  thou- 
nds  are  displaced  from  their  homes  and  businesses, 
ie  Episcopal  Church  has  joined  efforts  to  soften  the 
ow  from  what  is  already  being  called  the  worst 
atural  disaster  in  American  history. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  (P.B.'s)  Fund  for  World 
elief  in  mid- July  rushed  emergency  grants  of  $25,000 
ich  to  the  dioceses  of  Springfield,  Quincy,  Iowa, 
[issouri  and  Milwaukee.  To  date  the  P.B's  Fund  has 
;nt  $152,000  to  the  flood-ravaged  areas.  By  means  of 
"unday  bulletin  inserts  the  P.B.'s  Fund  has  appealed 
)  churches  across  the  country  for  additional  support, 
he  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is  among  those  who  have 
enerously  responded  to  the  call  for  help.  Of  note,  is  the 
134.00  donation  collected  during  a  single  Sunday 
ervice  by  the  congregation  of  San  Mateo,  itself  a 
ecipient  of  grant  monies  from  the  P.B.'s  Fund. 

In  the  flooded  area  dioceses  moved  quickly  to 
oordinate  their  own  response  on  the  local  level.  Bishop 
Christopher  Epting  of  Iowa,  for  example,  not  only 


PHOTO  BY  KATERINA  WHITLEY 

The  belongings  of  a  lifetime,  the  furnishing  of  a  home,  become  a  soggy  mess  in  Hull,  Illinois.  The  town  lost  78  homes  to  flood. 


pitched  in  to  fill  sand  bags  in  Des  Moines  but  he  also 
joined  efforts  to  identify  those  who  fall  through  the 
cracks  during  relief  efforts.  These  are  often  hard- 
working, dependable  people  who  are  unable  to  return 
to  work  because  their  farms  are  flooded  and  their 


"Habitat"  con't  from  Pg.  1 


of  poverty  and  are  determined, 
albeit  with  God's  help,  to  do  so. 
They  are  committed  to  "break- 
ing out"  and  are  looking  for  a 
"hand  up"  not  a  "hand  out".  Their 
commitment  is  reflected  in  their 
dedication.  All  habitat  families 
must  perform  500  hours  of  sweat 
equity  on  their  own  home  and  on 
other  building  projects.  They  also 
commit  to  pay  an  affordable 
monthly  mortgage  for  20  years. 

The  Habitat  program  uses 
the  mortgage  money  to  build 
more  houses  for  other  commit- 
ted families.  In  addition  to  is 
money,  groups,  such  as  Episco- 
palians for  Habitat  serve  as  spon- 
sors raising  funds  and  volun- 
teers to  build  a  house.  When 
sponsoring  a  habitat  project,  you 
not  only  put  up  a  quality  dwell- 
ing and  help  a  family  in  your 
own  community,  but  10%  of  your 
funds  go  to  Habitat  International 
for  housing  in  third  world  coun- 
tries. The  tithe  from  the 
deanery's  habitat  funds  will 
build  four  to  six  houses  in  Gua- 
temala. 

As  construction  of  the 
Gibson's  home  nears  completion, 
Episcopalians  for  Habitat  will 
begin  planning  for  next  year. 
The  deanery  has  already  decided 


to  invite  members  of  the  military 
congregations  at  Fort  Bragg  and 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  to  join  the 
project. 

Bishop  Sander's  homily  during 
the  Ground  Breaking  ceremony 
praised  the  action  of  the  habitat 
project,  yet  entreated  us  to  keep 
focused  on  the  bigger  picture  of  com- 
batting the  factors  -  inequality,  in- 
justice, prejudice,  etc.  -  which  cre- 
ate such  need.  As  he  spoke,  I  was 
reminded  of  Mother  Theresa's 
quote,  "We  can  do  no  great  things, 
only  small  things  with  great  love." 


Reflecting  on  the  Bishop's  mes- 
sage I  saw  this  project  as  one  of 
those  small  things.  Each  small 
thing  is  a  way  of  keeping  fo- 
cused by  action  on  the  bigger 
picture.  Projects  such  as  this 
allow  us  to  pool  our  outreach 
resources  and  in  a  small  way  to 
improve  humanity  both  around 
the  corner  and  around  the  globe. 
They  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  agents  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  offering  our  fellow 
created  beings  a  hand  up  and 
by  offering  us  a  chance  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
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Dave  Davis  presents  a  hammer  to  the  Gibson  family.  Dave  Davis,  James  Gibson, 
Bridgette  Gibson  (3),  Ophelia  Gibson.  (Not  pictured:  Latoya  Gibson  (10). 


businesses  are  closed. 

As  agencies  like  the  Red  Cross  and  FEMA  pull  out, 
it  is  the  churches  that  remain  -  churches  like  All  Saints 
in  the  Diocese  of  Quincey.  The  60  parishioners  of  All 
Saints  immediately  began  working  with  its  two 
smaller  cluster  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Missiouri,  to 
set  up  "Operation  Rainbow."  "Operation  Rainbow" 
aids  those  people  who  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
from  other  organizations.  Parishioners  volunteer  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  interview  those  in 
need.  The  requests  have  been  many.  Donna  Johnston, 
who  sets  up  the  interviews  calls  it  "A  nightmare  that 
never  ends." 

"It  is  a  slow  disaster.  It  will  take  months  to 
recover,"  said  the  Rev.  Patricia  Williams,  deputy  for 
pastoral  care  in  the  Diocese  of  Missouri.  Besides 
physical  clean-up  and  other  practical  assistance,  coun- 
seling and  spiritual  support  will  be  needed  as  the 
emergency  stage  of  the  flood  recedes  and  the  long- 
range  consequences  become  clearer. 

"We  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  prayer  and  concern,"  added  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Roeger  of  Hannibal.  "We  have  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  efforts  and  presence  of  the  larger  church. 
But  this  is  a  funeral.  This  family  is  going  to  need  our 
support  for  a  long  time  afterwards." 

In  a  statement  released  on  July  27,  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  said,  "It  is  at  times  like 
these  I  realize  what  a  wonderful  family  the  church  is, 
responding  to  Christ's  commandment  that  we  love  our 
neighbor.  It  is  at  times  like  these  that  we  know  the 
family  is  well  and  we  are  in  love  and  charity  with  our 
neighbors."  While  acknowledging  that  the  rebuilding 
efforts  will  be  "monumental,"  Browning  said  that 
there  are  "signs  of  hope  and  new  life  that  can  and  will 
emerge  from  this  deep  despair.  I  reach  out  for  our  most 
generous  and  compassionate  response." 

-based  on  reports  by  Herb  Gunn,  Diocese  of  Michigan; 
James  Emerson,  Diocese  of  Quincey;  Virginia  Perkins 
Benson,  Diocese  of  Missouri;  and  Katerina  Whitley, 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief. 

For  a  more  detailed  report  on  the  recovery  efforts, 
see  this  months'  Lifeline,  the  paper  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund. 
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Vache  returns  to  native  soil 


by  Frank  Liggett 


It's  funny  how 
life  sometimes  re* 
peats  itself. 

Forty-eight 
years  ago,  an  opti- 
mistic yet  slightly 
naive  young  man 
stood  on  the  deck  of 
a  Landing  Ship 
Tank  (LST)  am- 
phibious craft  that 
was  stationed  off  the 
coast  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  seemed  as 
if  the  entire  world 
was  at  war,  and  the 
determined  Allied 
powers  were  doing 
their  best  against  the  Axis  juggernaut. 
On  the  LST,  the  young  soldier's  respon- 
sibility -  in  fact  his  job  -  was  to  be  one  of 
the  first  soldiers  to  land  during  an  am- 
phibious assault  so  he  could  guide  other 
ships  and  soldiers  to  the  hostile  landing 
beach.  The  young  man  served  as  a  guide. 
He  was  a  beacon,  and  he  was  also  a 
target. 

"The  life  expectancy  of  a  amphibi- 
ous signalman  was  about  forty-five  sec- 
onds," recalls  the  ex-soldier. 

The  young  man  who  served  as  a 
guide  for  his  allies  and  a  target  for  his 
foes  in  World  War  II  is  the  Right  Rever- 
end C.  Charles  Vache,  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  Luckily,  Bishop  Vache  sur- 
vived the  war  and  quickly  decided  not  to 
make  a  career  out  of  military  service. 
Instead,  he  chose  a  career  that  would 
allow  him  to  light  the  paths  of  everyone 
he  has  come  in  contact  with  since,  from 
Southern  Virginia  to  Jerusalem  and  now 
back  to  his  native  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina homeland. 

Not  surprisingly,  Bishop  Vache's 
path  had  been  lit  from  the  moment  he 


was  born  in  August,  1926.  His  father, 
the  Reverend  Jean  Andre  Vache,  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  New  Bern  at 
the  time,  but  after  studying  to  become 
an  Episcopal  priest  at  Christ  Church,  he 
moved  the  Vache  family  to  Beaufort  in 
1929  to  become  the  minister  of  Saint 
Paul's.  It  was  at  St.  Paul's  that  his 
father  was  ordained  into  the  diaconate 
and  the  priesthood.  Two  years  later,  the 
Vache  family  moved  again,  this  time  to 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  the  young 
Vache  spent  most  of  his  formative  years. 

Bishop  Vache  remembers  his  child- 
hood in  Greensboro  as  a  fairly  typical 
one  for  a  child  growing-up  during  the 
depression.  "My  father  never  tried  to 
push  me  towards  the  ministry,"  he  said. 
"But  I  always  thought  I  might  like  to  be 
a  teacher." 

At  eighteen,  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
drafted  Bishop  Vache  volunteered  for 
the  United  States  Navy  ,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  pivotal  time  in  the  young  man's 
life.  In  fact,  it  was  aboard  ship  that 
Bishop  Vache  began  to  seriously  con- 
sider following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

"My  experience  in  World  War  II 
definitely  had  an  influence  in  my  ulti- 
mate choice.  I  had  seen  enough  destruc- 
tion and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  wanted 
to  do  something  that  was  positive  and 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  society." 

First,  though,  he  had  to  finish  his 
studies.  After  the  war,  he  came  back 
and  earned  his  Batchelor's  Degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Bishop  Vache  majored  in 
Philosophy,  but  concentrated  on  En- 
glish and  History  as  well.  In  his  third 
year,  he  decided  to  attend  seminary.  "I 
remember  thinking  that  a  couple  of  years 
in  seminary  wouldn't  do  me  any  harm," 
he  said. 

So  in  1949,  with  his  degree  in  tow, 
he  entered  Seabury- Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Evanston,  Illinois  and 
was  ordained  Deacon  in  June  1952. 


To  say  that  Bishop  Vache's  life  in  the 
ministry  has  been  a  full  one  would  be 
akin  to  saying  that  the  oceans  are  full  of 
life.  In  June  1953  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Priest  and  immediately  went  to  work  as 
Minister-in-Charge  at  Saint  Michael's 
Church  in  Bon  Air,  Virginia.  Bishop 
Vache  served  at  Saint  Michael's  until 
1957,  when  he  left  as  the  Rector. 
Throughout  his  five  years  at  Saint 
Michael's,  he  also  served  as  Chaplain  of 
Saint  Christopher's  School  in  nearby 
Richmond.  In  1957,  he  became  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Portsmouth,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Southern  Virginia 
in  1976.  Just  two  years  later,  he  became 
Diocesan  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia. 
6000  attended  his  consecration  in  Ham  p- 
ton  Coliseum .  He  held  this  position  until 
he  retired  in  1991. 

So  how  did  he  get  back  to  eastern 
North  Carolina? 

When  approached  in  1991  about  as- 
sisting in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
Bishop  Vache  had  already  committed  to 
a  15-month  stay  at  St.  George's  College 
in  Jerusalem  where  he  serves  as  a  board 
member.  So  following  an  exciting  so- 
journ in  Jerusalem  during  which  Bishop 
Vache  served  as  chaplain  of  St.  George's 
College,  acting  dean  of  the  cathedral, 
and  official  representative  for  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  Bishop  Vache  joined  the 
diocesan  staff  in  Kinston.  Vache  still 
keeps  his  permanent  residence  in  Ports- 
mouth, but  he  also  maintains  an  apart- 
ment in  Kinston.  He  spends  at  least 
three  consecutive  days  a  week  in  East 
Carolina  assisting  Bishop  Sanders  in 
whatever  way  he  can.  On  Sundays  he 
performs  Confirmation  visitations,  and 
the  other  two  days  he  usually  spends  at 
parishes  working  on  clergy  deployment 
and  development.  In  other  words,  he 
provides  for  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
welfare  of  the  clergy. 

In  his  appointment  as  Assistant, 
Bishop  Vache  also  is  spending  time  work- 
ing on  insurance  matters  for  the  Church 


Those  blessed  blue  boxes 


by  Betty  Hagood 

We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for 
-  being  Episcopalians,  being  alive,  being 
healthy  and  happy!  Let's  remember  to 
put  our  pennies  in  our  little  blue  boxes  - 
giving  thanks  for  all  His  many  bless- 
ings! 

The  United  Thank  Offering  was 
started  104  years  ago  by  a  small  group  of 
women  to  provide  assistance  for  female- 
oriented  projects  throughout  the  world. 
Over  the  years  it  has  evolved  into  a 
parish  function  with  men  and  children 
involved  as  well.  All  of  us  are  asked  to 


place  our  coins  of  thankfulness  in  the 
little  blue  boxes. 

As  UTO  Chairman  for  the  Diocese, 
it  is  my  task  to  promote  this  cause  among 
our  73  parishes,  to  stock  and  distribute 
supplies,  to  receive  and  deposit  the  of- 
ferings, and  to  forward  the  money  to  the 
National  Committee.  I  recently  orga- 
nized and  served  as  Chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  recommends  grants  for 
worthy  causes  in  our  diocese.  Appointed 
by  Bishop  Sanders  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee are  Patti  Campbell,  Billy  Craft, 
Jane  Wynne  and  Anne  Warren.  We 
screened  six  requests  from  Episcopa- 


lians within  the  Diocese  totaling 
$300,000  in  1992  and  had  the  difficult 
task  of  forwarding  only  two  of  those  for 
consideration  at  the  national  level. 

Our  first  choice  was  for  a  ministry  to 
Hispanic  migrant  workers  in  Beaufort 
County  which  was  featured  on  the  front 
page  of  the  June  edition  of  Episcopal 
Life.  The  second  was  to  provide  a  van  to 
transport  needy  older  and  younger  people 
in  the  Belhaven  area. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  your 
generosity  and  your  faithfulness  to  this 
most  worthy  project. 


Insurance  Corporation.  In  the  next  few 
months,  Bishop  Vache  will  be  attending 
various  conferences  and  seminars  that 
will  help  him  train,  teach  and  counsel 
the  clergy  in  matters  of  conduct.  He  will 
lead  the  diocese  in  formulating  guide- 
lines for  appropriate  conduct  for  all  di- 
ocesan employees  who  interact  with 
youth.  So  far,  Bishop  Vache  has  enjoyed 
coming  out  of  retirement  to  assist  Bishop 
Sanders.  "The  nice  thing  about  my  situ- 
ation now  is  that  I  have  a  lot  of  the 
pleasures  of  being  Bishop  without  a  lot 
of  the  hard  things.  I  really  enjoy  Sunday 
visitations.,"  he  said. 

Oddly  enough,  Bishop  Vache  finds 
himself  in  much  the  same  position  he 
did  back  in  1945.  He  is  a  beacon,  a  source 
of  comfort  and  direction  for  others  in  his 
profession.  And  even  though  he  is  no 
longer  a  target  for  enemy  fire,  he  finds 
that  he  does  sometimes  face  an  uphill 
battle. 

"I'm  here  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can  for 
the  clergy,  even  though  they  generally 
find  it  hard  to  accept  help  from  other 
people.  But  I'm  trying  to  help  them  take 
care  of  themselves  so  they  can  take 
better  care  of  other  people  too." 
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Our  Neighbors  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  '  lp' 
Cross  Current.  To  recommend  a  neighbor  in  the 
diocese  for  this  monthly  column  please  contact  the 
editor. 


It's  Wise  to 
Advertise 


How  can  you  reach  8,000 

fellow  Episcopalians, 
support  Cross  Current  and 
increase  the  awareness  of  your 
product  or  service? 

Advertise  in  Cross  Current ! 

At  only  $5.00  per  column  inch 
it's  a  deal.  Contact  the  editor 
for  more  information. 
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rENTOR  benefits  from  Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Grant 


7red  Hoffman 

Nathaniel  Vause  gets  excited  when 
talks  about  the  MENTOR  program 
created  to  aid  primarily  disadvan- 
ed  African  American  middle  and  se- 
r  high  school  youths  in  Kinston.  Con- 
ring  the  programs'  accomplishments 
his  vision  for  the  future,  it  is  easy  to 
why. 

MENTOR  is  an  acronym  for 
ntoring  and  Educational  Network  For 
ihnical  and  Organizational  Readi- 
s.  The  programs'  primary  goal  is  to 
lprove  the  quality  of  life  for  histori- 
ly  disadvantaged  youth  in  our  com- 
mity  by  initiating  and  developing 
ategies  to  enhance  their  personal, 
Bal,  academic,  leadership  and  com- 
mication  skills."  The  program  focuses 
capitalizing  on  the  youths'  strengths 
d  exposing  them  to  a  wide  array  of 
periences  so  they  can  pursue  promis- 
and  productive  careers  in  business, 
ucation,  finance,  law,  science  and  tech- 
logy.  Through  an  active  agenda  of 


forums,  trips  and  speakers,  MENTORis 
bringing  a  new  world  to  these  youths. 

Mr.  Vause  likes  to  characterize 
MENTOR  as  a  pre-college  readiness 
program,  but  it  is  much  more.  It  is 
culture  in  the  form  of  30  young,  prima- 
rily African  American  students  perform- 
ing a  play  directed  by  noted  black  actor 
Ronn  Shedick.  It  is  leadership  in  the 
form  of  meetings  with  dignitaries  like 
Rear  Admiral  Walter  Davis  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Drew  Brown  III, 
former  U.S.  Navy  jet  attack  pilot  and 
nationally  acclaimed  youth  motivational 
speaker. 

The  Creative  Christian  Stewardship 
(CCS)  grant  monies  awarded  to  MEN- 
TOR are  helping  in  varied  ways.  The 
recent  play  performed  by  MENTOR  stu- 
dents is  one  result.  Attending  confer- 
ences and  special  workshops  is  another. 
One  never  knows  what  benefits  will 
derive  from  such  events.  One  MENTOR 
student  received  a  full  four-year  schol- 
arship to  Hampton  University  in  Hamp- 
ton, VA  through  networking  during  a 


conference  he  attended  with  MENTOR. 
Thanks  to  the  CCS  grant,  plans  are 
underway  to  purchase  computer  equip- 
ment and  a  copier  so  MENTOR  can 
develop  and  distribute  flyers  and  news- 
letters to  current  and  future  students 
within  the  local  and  church  communi- 
ties. 

Begun  in  August  1991  with  funding 
from  Mr.  Vause's  own  church  in  Kinston, 
Antioch  Free  Will  Baptist,  and  with 
other  financial  assistance  along  the  way, 
the  MENTOR  program  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  last  two  years.  While 
growth  has  been  steady  and  a  firm  foun- 
dation has  been  laid,  there  is  a  continu- 
ous need  for  both  financial  and  adminis- 
trative support.  "I  feel  that  we  are  at  an 
important  juncture  in  the  future  of 
MENTOR,"  explains  Mr.  Vause.  "Our 
vision  is  to  identify  and  have  over  six 
hundred  students  in  the  program,  by 
having  advisory  teams  in  each  middle 
and  senior  high  in  Lenior  and  Greene 
counties,  and  to  continue  to  expand  our 


after  school  and  tutoring  efforts,"  Mr. 
Vause  continues.  He  feels  that  all  of 
these  are  reasonable  and  obtainable 
goals  for  the  next  several  years. 

A  guiding  principle  behind  the  lead- 
ership Mr.  Vause  brings  MENTOR  is  his 
belief  that  "kids  don't  do  enough  goal 
setting."  For  this  reason,  he  feels  it  is 
important  for  MENTOR  to  offer  the 
youths  in  the  program  experiences  that 
will  enlighten  them;  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunities that  will  open  doors;  and  to 
provide  them  positive  role  models.  All  of 
these  opportunities  help  teach  them  to 
set  their  own  goals. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Vause,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Creative  Christian  Steward- 
ship grant  from  the  funds  of  the  Episco- 
pal Foundation  of  East  Carolina  have 
truly  helped  the  MENTOR  organiza- 
tion. Most  importantly,  in  a  hands-on 
fashion,  the  grant  gives  the  MENTOR 
students  experiences  they  otherwise 
would  have  missed. 


CS  grants  model  responsible  stewardship 


y  John  Carter 

In  1984  under  the  leadership  of 
learance  Leary,  the  Stewardship  Com- 
littee  recommended  that  the  Diocese  of 
ast  Carolina  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
piscopal  Foundation  funds  to  be  given 
way  as  grant  money.  Acknowledging 
ae  diocese's  increased  dependence  on 
mndation  funds,  the  Executive  Council 
greed  to  move  toward  a  more  respon- 
ible,  Christian  use  of  the  foundation 
ifts.  Thus  the  Creative  Christian  Stew- 
rdship  Grants,  implemented  as  a  step 
oward  50/50  giving  (to  wit:  giving  out- 
ide  of  ourselves  50%  of  our  income), 
/ere  born. 

The  grants  are  awarded  to  worthy 
rganizations  regardless  of  their  affilia- 
ion  with  the  diocese  and  are  used  to 


respond  to  victims  of  natural  disasters 
and  crisis.  The  CCS  Committee  holds 
hearings  at  least  bi-annually.  With  the 
new  deanery  structure  in  place  the  grants 
will  be  review  by  a  CCS  committee  within 
each  deanery  before  being  forwarded  to 
the  diocesan  committee.  After  holding  a 
hearing  and  dividing  the  grant  money 
allotted  for  that  particular  period  of 
time,  the  diocesan  CCS  Committee 
makes  its  recommendations  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  who  has  final  approval 
of  the  grant  disbursements. 

The  committee  has  made  several 
grants  to  Diocesan  projects,  such  as  the 
Episcopal  Counseling  Center  of 
Wilmington,  SMARTY  (Saint  Mark's 
Addresses  Real  Troubles  of  Youth)  and 
seed  money  for  the  initiation  of  the  Trin- 
ity Environmental  Educational  Program 


Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Grants  disbursed  in  June  1993 
Program                                                      City  Grant 

Emmanuel  Soup  Kitchen 

Farmville 

$  1,000 

The  Key  of  Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

5,000 

Second  Chance  Mission 

Wilmington 

1,000 

Iglesia  Episcopal  de  San  Mateo 

Yeatesville 

6,500 

Progressive  Learning  Center 

Belhaven 

2,400 

Albemarle  Recreation  &  Leadership  Training 

Edenton 

5,000 

Albemarle  Hopeline 

Elizabeth  City 

3,000 

Albemarle  Manna 

Elizabeth  City 

2,000 

Hertford  County  Habitat  for  Humanity 

Ahoskie 

1,000 

Encuentro 

Newton  Grove 

550 

St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church 

Wilmington 

4,000 

(TEEP).  The  Committee  has  also  made 
grants  to  many  programs  outside  of  the 
Diocese,  such  as  women's  shelters,  food 
pantries,  soup  kitchens  and  homeless 
shelters. 

An  application  for  a  Creative  Chris- 
tian Stewardship  Grant  can  be  obtained 


by  writing  to  Jane  Wynne,  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina,  Post  Office  Box  1336, 
Kinston,  North  Carolina,  28503.  The 
CCS  Committee  next  meets  to  review 
grant  applications  on  October  13.  All 
applications  should  be  received  by  the 
committee  no  later  than  October  1. 


The  Stewardship 
Commission  wasn't 
talking 

At  the  fall  deanery  meetings  the  diocese's 
Stewardship  Commission  was  there  but  they 
weren't  doing  the  talking.  The  commission 
wanted  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say. 

One  of  the  goals  set  at  the  Needs  &  Goals 
Conference  was  to  "adopt  and  promote  a 
Diocese-wide  stewardship  plan."  In  Septem- 
ber the  Stewardship  Commission  began 
visiting  the  deaneries  to  ask  "What  is  it  YOU 
want  from  a  stewardship  plan?"  The  com- 
mission wanted  to  hear  your  specific  needs. 
The  information  gathered  at  these  meetings 
will  provide  the  groundwork  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stewardship  plan  for  the  diocese. 


STEWARDSHIP  IS  THE  MAIN  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

STEWARDSHIP  is  more  than  church  support 
STEWARDSHIP  is  not  less  than  church  support. 
STEWARDSHIP  is  more  than  a  duty. 

STEWARDSHIP  is  a  thankful  response  to  God's  graciousness. 
STEWARDSHIP  is  an  opportunity  to  praise  God  with  our  lives  in  thanksgiving  . . . 
For  the  blessings  of  creation; 

For  the  birth,  life,  teaching,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our  redemption; 
For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit: 

For  the  word,  sacraments  and  fellowship  that  sustain  and  transform  us  as  the  Church. 
^  The  Rev.  C.W.  Taylor,  Diocese  of  Minnesota 
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Serving  through  words 


by  Ede  Baldridge 

The  summer  job 
I  had  when  I  was 
sixteen,  working  on 
a  big  city  daily  news- 
paper, I  saw  as  an 
adventure.  A  promo- 
tion to  feature  writer 
I  saw  as  a  challenge. 
When  the  newspa- 
per was  sold  I  ac- 
cepted a  lateral 
move  on  another 
daily  paper,  a  job 
which  blossomed 
into  columnist,  a  job 
I  saw  as  my  due. 
When  I  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  a 
small  town  weekly 
newspaper  I  saw 
that  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  the  jobs 
and  assignments  I 
had  heretofore.  I 
saw  it  as  the  catbird 
^^^^^^m  seat.  A  career!  In 
time,  however,  I  saw 
the  job  and  all  sub- 
sequent writing  and 
editing  work  as  a  ministry. 

The  enormity  of  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  contents  of  a  newspaper  gave 
me  pause.  As  editor,  with  weighty  deci- 
sion solely  mine,  I  felt  I  was  "out  there" 

 alone.  And  that  ol'  bugaboo,  Panic, 

began  to  flirt  with  me. 


In  the  quiet  of  a  production  day,  I 
took  stock  of  where  I  had  been,  where  I 
was  and  where  I  thought  I  wanted  to  be. 
The  words  of  an  almost  forgotten  spiri- 
tual kept  teasing  me  "...  if  He's  brought 
me  along  this  far,  He's  not  going  to  leave 
me  now."  And  I  realized  I  wasn't  "out 

there         alone".  I  told  Anxiety  to  get 

behind  me  and  made  the  decision  to"offer 
up"  my  work  from  that  moment  on  (which 
is  not  to  say  there  haven't  been  bouts 
of  hypertension  since  that  decision,  but 
said  bouts  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  in  their  place!). 

As  editor  of  Cross  Current  my  aware- 
ness of  ministry  was  heightened  100 
fold  because  the  paper  was  received  and 
read  by  family,  my  family,  my  diocesan 
family.  The  playwright,  Arthur  Miller, 
said,"  A  good  newspaper,  I  suppose,  is  a 
nation  talking  to  itself.".  And  Cross 
Current's  raison  d'etre  is  to  serve  the 
diocesan  family,  get  it  talking  to  itself. 
It  is  created  to  keep  family  apprised  of 
each  other's  activities,  projects,  hopes, 
trials,  triumphs,  health  and  well-being 
and  to  do  so  in  an  attractive,  readable 
fashion. 

To  this  end,  I  set  out  to  become 
acquainted  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  joining  celebrations,  worship- 
ping together,  attending  important  oc- 
casions, studying  their  concerns,  duly 
noting  and  delighting  in  the  differences 
in  each  parish  and  the  wonderful,  com- 
forting similarities  of  us  East  Carolin- 
ian Episcopalians.  And  every-where  I 
went,  in  every  piece  gracing  Cross 


Current's  pages,  I  was  cognizant  of  the 
ministry  and  privilege  of  serving  this 
special  family.  May  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  Smith  Corona  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord. 

I  doubt  I  would  have  seen  my  work 
as  a  ministry  any  sooner  than  I  did, 
perceiving  such  an  idea  as  pretentious 
visiting  more  importance  on  my  work 
than  it  warranted.  However,  I  now  feel 
that  anyone  who  puts  pen,  pencil,  crayon, 
word  processor,  computer  or  whatever 
to  paper  is  in  a  ministry,  whether  he  or 
she  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  Words  leave  the 
writer  to  be  read  and  re-read,  without 
the  writer  ever  being  sure  just  how  those 
words  are  received.  The  printed  word 
opens  all  manner  of  windows  and  it 
behooves  us  to  recognize  the  pen  is, 
indeed,  mightier  than  the  sword  and  to 
give  prayerful  thought  as  we  set  mes- 
sage to  paper. 

"In  Hebrew  the  term  dabar  means 
both  "word"  and  "deed".  Thus  to  say 
something  is  to  do  something.  I  love  you 
- 1  hate  you  - 1  forgive  you  - 1  am  afraid 
-  who  knows  what  such  words  do,  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  can  never  be  undone. 
Something  that  lay  hidden  in  the  heart  is 

irrevocably  released        into  time... is 

given  substance  and  tossed  like  a  stone 
into  the  pool  of  history,  where  the  concen- 
tric rings  lap  out  endlessly. " 

Frederick  Buechner 


Restoring  lay  persons  to  their  rightful  role 


by  The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper 

The  1979  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
restores  the  role  of  lay  persons  in  the 
Liturgies  of  the  Church  to  their  rightful 
place.  Lay  persons  are  referred  to  in  the 
rubrics  as  ministers.  The  ministers  in- 
clude lay  readers,  rectors,  chalice  bear- 
ers, choir  director,  organist,  choir  and 


The  ministers  of  The  Church  of  the  Servant, 
Wilmington,  during  the  penecost  service. 


acolytes.  Other  ministers  in  important 
leadership  positions  in  the  liturgy  are 
ushers,  greeters,  altar  guild  and 
oblationers.  While  these  latter  positions 
are  not  "up  front,"  they  are  essential 
parts  of  our  worship  life.  The  role  of  the 
lay  order  in  the  Church  is  to  be  taken 
very  seriously.  Clergy  need  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  these  roles  and  not  usurp 
them. 

The  rubrics  state  that  lay  persons 
should  read  the  Old  Testament  Lesson, 
lead  the  psalm,  read  the  Epistle  and 
lead  the  Prayers  of  the  People  in  the 
Eucharist  and  other  sacramental  ser- 
vices. Certainly  it  is  appropriate  for  lay 
persons  to  read  all  lessons  in  the  Daily 
Office  and  lead  the  Prayers  of  the  People. 

By  custom,  lay  persons  do  not  vest 
for  the  reading  of  the  lessons  and  Prayers 
of  the  People  or  for  administering  the 
chalice  at  the  Eucharist.  They  come  to 
the  nave  in  their  regular  attire  so  as  not 
to  appear  to  be  dressed  like  the  clergy, 
but  rather  the  order  of  their  ministry. 

At  the  offertory  the  gifts  of  the  people , 
bread,  wine  and  alms,  are  presented  by 


lay  persons.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
involve  persons  of  all  ages  to  process  the 
elements  through  the  nave  to  the  altar 
as  a  symbol  that  they  are  the  gifts  of  the 
people.  By  actually  giving  the  bread  and 
wine  the  lay  persons  role  is  even  more 
powerful. 

The  word  "liturgy"  is  defined  as  "the 
work  of  the  people."  All  too  often  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  becomes  the  work 
of  the  clergy  alone  with  very  little  input 
from  the  lay  order.  One  of  the  most 
important  roles  lay  persons  can  play  in 
the  liturgy  is  to  help  in  the  planning  of 
worship.  Liturgy  commissions  or  wor- 
ship committees  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  worship  life  of  the 
parish.  These  groups  work  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  the  rector  and  church 
musician. 

The  role  of  the  laity  is  essential  to 
the  healthy  liturgical  life  of  the  Church. 
We  need  to  strive  to  see  that  the  minis- 
ters who  are  leading  our  worship  are 
representative  of  the  whole  Church,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women  and 


Ministry 
Through  Art 

by  Alan  E.  Smith 

Beads  of  sweat  roll  down  your 
face  as  you  work.  You  stop  to  wipe 
your  brow  and  something  grabs  your 
attention.  Whether  its  a  glowing 
sunset,  an  animal,  or  a  simple  flower 
it  gives  you  great  joy.  A  door  is 
opened  for  you.  You  recognize  the 
beauty  of  creation. 


Alan  Smith  leads  gospel  singing  at  Camp 
Trinity. 

Just  as  God's  invisible  hand  cre- 
ates these  awe-inspiring  visions,  so 
have  we,  created  in  God's  image,  the 
power  to  show  forth  love,  to  open 
doors,  to  create  visions  through  art. 

Whether  it  is  a  child  anony- 
mously slipping  a  pencil  drawing 
under  your  door,  or  a  well  known 
singer  creating  a  song  that  speaks 
to  so  many,  all  of  us  have  the  power 
to  serve  as  instruments  of  God.  Many 
times  we  are  simply  doing  some- 
thing that  we  enjoy,  from  gardening 
to  acting  or  from  crocheting  to  play- 
ing an  instrument.  Yet  our  works  of 
art  have  the  potential  to  move  oth- 
ers beyond  the  realm  of  the  mo- 
ment, beyond  the  five  senses  to  the 
ineffable. 

Often,  as  poet,  mystic,  philoso- 
pher and  theologian  Dr.  Howard 
Thurman  wrote,  "[w]hat  is  forgot- 
ten is  the  fact  that  life  moves  at  a 
deeper  level  than  the  objective  and 
the  data  of  our  senses."  It  is  at  this 
deeper  level  that  we  experience  our- 
selves, each  other,  and  God  more 
fully.  It  is  at  these  particular  mo- 
ments that  we  recognize  our  power- 
lessness  and  the  power  of  God  and 
others;  we  are  made  humble. 
-  Just  as  God  creates  for  us  mo- 
ments of  immense  joy  and  amaze- 
ment, so  are  we  charged  to  do  the 
same  for  each  other.  This  requires 
no  particular  artistic  skill,  only  the 
ability  to  love. 
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Episcopal  Ministry:  It's  All  In  The  Family 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 

For  most  families,  having  one  min- 
ister in  the  family  is  a  unique  and 
special  feature  that  usually  sets  them 
apart  from  their  friends .  But  for  the  Rev. 
Phil  Craig  the  Episcopal  ministry  seems 
to  be  a  family  affair.  Besides  himself, 
Rev.  Craig's  daughter  Carolyn  is  a  priest 
and  his  son,  Philip,  Jr.,  is  in  seminary. 
Although  they  share  a  common  love  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  they  have  each 
found  a  way  to  spread  the  Gospel  and 
express  the  love  of  Christ  that  is  as 
individual  as  they  are. 


Most  people  would  think  that  being 
raised  by  an  Episcopal  minister  is  a 
strong  enough  reason  for  a  minister's 
child  to  become  a  priest.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  Craigs  this  was  not  necessarily  so. 
In  fact,  for  Carolyn  and  Phil,  Jr.,  it  was 
a  good  reason  not  to  become  a  priest. 
"Growing  up  a  preacher's  kid,  I  thought 
it  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do.  I  saw 
how  difficult  it  was...,"  says  Phil,  Jr. 


your  'Prayers  and  (Presence 

are  requested 
at  a  festival  ttfoty  'Eucharist 
celebrating  the 
fifty  years  of ministry 

°f 

St.  Shine's  'Episcopal Church 
Jacksonville,  9{prth  Carolina 
Sunday,  October 24, 1993 

10:30  a.nu 
and  immediately  following 
at  a  luncheon  reception 
on  the  Carvn  and  in  the  (Parish  Olattj 


Carolyn  agrees  with  Phil,  saying, 
"Being  around  the  church  all  my  life  was 
a  major  influence,  but  during  my  jour- 
ney I  did  what  I  could  to  stay  away  from 
it."  For  Rev.  Craig,  having  his  children 
decide  to  enter  the  ministry  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise,  saying  that,  "I  never 
ever  talked  to  my  children  about  becom- 
ing a  priest.  I  think  it  had  to  do  with  the 
way  we  were  living  our  lives." 

What  brought  each  one  to  their  deci- 
sion to  enter  the  priesthood  exemplifies 
their  differences  as  people  as  well  as 
priests.  For  Rev.  Phil  Craig,  having  a 
grandfather  who  was  a  Circuit  Rider  for 
the  Methodist  Church  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  his  hometown  rector 
prompted  him  to  make  an  early  decision 
about  becoming  an  Episcopal  minister. 
Carolyn  became  interested  in  the  priest- 
hood after  studying  to  teach  religion.  As 
for  Phil,  Jr.  the  decision  came  after  he 
was  able  to  separate  from  his  family  and 
church  while  in  college,  finding  out  dur- 
ing his  college  years  that,  "God,  was 
nudging  me  a  little,  helping  me  see  what 
was  important  to  me." 

Their  paths  as  ministers  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  seminaries  they  attended; 
Rev.  Craig  went  to  Sewhanee,  Carolyn 
to  Duke  Divinity  School  and  the  Berke- 
ley Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Phil,  Jr.  to  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  For  the  senior  Craig, 
parish  ministry  has  been  the  focus  of  his 
career  since  1963.  For  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  been  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kinston.  Accord- 
ing to  Rev.  Craig,  "Parish  ministry  is  the 
front  line  of  the  church's  work." 

Ordained  May  8,  1993,  Carolyn's 
focus  also  includes  parish  ministry  as 
the  Associate  Rector  of  St.  Timothy's  in 
Greenville.  But  as  the  chaplain  of  Pitt 
Memorial  University  Medical  center  her 
work  encompasses  the  pastoral  duties  of 
ministering  to  the  medical  Center's  staff 
members,  patients,  and  their  families. 
Iji  addition,  her  pastoral  care  reaches 
into  the  community  as  she  ministers  to 
the  homeless  and  others  in  need. 

With  a  year  of  seminary  still  to  go, 
Phil,  Jr.  has  yet  to  establish  what  the 
main  focus  of  his  ministerial  duties  will 
be.  For  now,  he  is  excited  to  be  getting 
ready  to  take  a  year  off  from  seminary  to 
travel  to  the  American  Cathedral  in  Paris 
where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Youth 
Programs  of  the  Diocese  of  Europe. 

The  devotion  to  God's  work  doesn't 
stop  with  the  father  and  the  children  of 
the  Craig  family.  Mrs.  Nancy  Craig  is 
an  oblate  of  the  Order  of  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich, as  well  as  a  strong  and  active 
advocate  of  the  peace  and  justice  issues 
that  face  the  diocese  and  the  church  at 
large.  She  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Hun- 
ger Committee  for  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  and  has  served  as  the  Provi- 
dential Officer  of  the  National  Hunger 


Committee. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  excit- 
ing for  the  Craig  family.  They  have  been 
years  of  discovery,  learning,  and  com- 
mitment. But,  as  they  each  venture  into 


their  own  duties,  and  work  of  the  church, 
they  are  reminded  that  just  as  they  are 
members  of  the  larger  family  in  the  body 
of  Christ,  they  share  a  common  bond 
within  their  own  family  ties. 


Get  a  real  job 


by  Penn  Perry 

I  have  never  considered  time  spent 
at  Camp  Trinity  as  "work."  Although 
I  do  hold  a  salaried  position  here,  I  like 
to  think  that  I  would  be  at  this  camp 
whether  or  not  I  was  paid.  For  me,  the 
whole  of  Camp  Trinity  encompasses 
more  than  just  a  place;  rather,  it  in- 
volves friends,  memories,  community, 
and  a  powerful  sense  of  belonging.  We 
participate  in  a  ministry  here,  a  min- 
istry that  touches  all  aspects  of  our 
lives. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  worked  at  a 
camp  knows  about  the  looks  I  receive 
when  talking  about  my  summer  em- 
ployment. The  looks  that  say,  "That's 
nice,  but  aren't  you  twenty-four?  When 
are  you  going  to  get  a  real  job?"  These 
same  looks  tell  me  that  many  more 
people  in  this  diocese  need  to  visit  us 
during  the  sum- 
mer and  observe 
the  hard  work  that 
a  fully  operational 
camp  necessitates. 
These  same  looks 
reveal  the  most 
common  misun- 
derstanding about 
those  of  us  who 
work  at  Camp 
Trinity.  To  set  the 
record  straight,  we 
do  not  work  at 
camp  because  of 
the  free  room  and 
board  at  the  beach 
(although  it  is  a 
nice  side  benefit). 
Any  staff  member, 

past  or  present,  will  tell  you  that  she/ 
he  has  worked  many  hours  making 
sure  that  this  camp  was  running 
smoothly.  Furthermore,  individual 
effort,  no  matter  how  strong,  will  never 
in  and  of  itself  suffice  at  Camp  Trinity. 
To  run  this  camp  at  peak  efficiency 
requires  teamwork  of  the  highest  or- 
der. Our  staff  must  function  as  an 
integrated  unit  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  challenging  children,  inclement 
weather,  and  personal  problems  that 
give  each  summer  its  distinct  flavor. 
This  kind  of  teamwork  can  be  consid- 
ered excellent  job  preparation  for  your 
children  who  have  received  the  gift  of 
a  job  here. 

I  do  not  use  the  term  "gift"  lightly, 
for  each  position  on  staff  must  be  con- 
sidered a  potential  gift.  I  fully  believe 
that  each  of  us  who  has  received  that 


gift  has  been  called  to  this  ministry, 
not  only  to  give  but  also  to  receive.  It 
is  a  special  calling  indeed,  and  it  takes 
an  ability  to  think  on  one's  feet,  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  patience,  and 
that  special  relational  knack  with  chil- 
dren for  any  one  of  us  to  fully  realize 
and  utilize  that  calling.  Furthermore, 
somewhere  along  a  staff  member's 
journey  here  comes  the  understand- 
ing that  all  the  kindness  and  compas- 
sion given  away  in  the  service  of  chil- 
dren will  be  returned  ten-fold  at  some 
point(s)  during  that  service.  This  un- 
derstanding, I  believe,  makes  a  staff 
member  want  to  return  to  work  here 
again  and  again,  for  one  always  leaves 
feeling  more  whole  than  when  one 
arrived. 

So  we  receive  a  lot,  we  give  a  lot, 
and  we  have  a 
lot  of  fun  down 
here  at  Camp 
Trinity.  And  yet 
one  last  benefit 
of  this  working 
situation  re- 
mains 
unmentioned.' 
Contemplate  for 
a  moment,  if  you 
will,  a  summer 
in  which  a  group 
of  seventeen 
young  adults  live 
together  in  close 
quarters  under 
the  roof  of  Chris- 
tian community.  More  than  anything 
else  that  we  give  the  campers  each 
summer,  I  believe  that  we  provide 
them  with  an  example  of  a  truly  work- 
able Christian  community.  In  our 
best  summers  the  staff  has  co-existed 
peaceably,  worked  well  together,  and 
loved  one  another  in  that  special  way 
that  can  only  happen  when  dealing 
with  large  groups  of  children.  As 
individuals,  I  believe  that  we  provide 
your  children  with  exemplary  role 
models.  As  a  group,  I  believe  that  we 
show  your  children  a  hint  of  a  true 
Christian  community  that  strives 
never  to  judge,  works  always  to  ac- 
cept, and  loves  unconditionally.  For 
this  reason  most  of  all,  I  find  Camp 
Trinity  to  be  the  only  home  away  from 
home  that  I  have  ever  known. 


Penn  Perry,  Assistant  Camp  Director  and  Mathew 
Pleasant,  Wilmington,  exchange  some  smiles 
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Thanks  for  Camp  Trinity  1993 


by  Carol  Taylor 
%/  I  The  summer  of 

TOUTH  1993  has  drawn  to 

close  and  the  kiddie 
campers  and  staff 
head  back  to  school. 
Wow!  How  very  fast 
these  yearly  cher- 
ished weeks  go  from 
June  to  August!  Once 
again  as  we  close  our 
seventh  summer 
those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  joy  and  plea- 
sure of  working  with 
the  591  campers  of 
the  nine  camp  ses- 
sions feel  blessed  to 
have  shared  in  all  the 
fun,  love  and  friend- 
ships which  have 
been  formed  over 
these  months  in  this 
beautiful  place.  We 
have  shared  memo- 
ries which  we  all  take 
with  us  into  the  years  ahead.  Many  of 
these  moments  become  life  changing 
times  as  we  share  in  the  loving  commu- 
nity of  Camp  Trinity. 

Many  thanks  go  to  those  who  have 
supported  this  program  over  these 
months.  The  camp  committee  in  their 
planning,  the  camp  staff;  the  session 
leaders;  and  the  Bishop  for  his  frequent 
visits  to  camp. 


Camp  Trinity  Staff 
COUNSELORS:  Brindley  Gamer,  Jack- 
sonville •  Bert  Chestnut,  Atlanta,  Ga.  • 
Kelly  Goodman,  Jacksonville*  Matt 
Livengood,  Goldsboro  •  Erica  Gamer, 
Washington  •  Don  Moody,  Ayden  •  Mich- 
elle Hall,  Jacksonville  •  Joe  Deveau, 
Kinston  •  WATERFRONT:  Julie  Lane, 
Charlotte  •  Ruin  Hall,  Fayetteville  • 
Ashton  Fox,  Fayetteville  •  Jason 
Motterer,  Washington  •  Jill  Wootten, 
Chapel  Hill .  PROGRAM:  Alan  Smith, 
Wilmington  •  Lisa  Kafer,  New  Bern  • 
Trey  Hamlin,  Morehead  City  •  Frances 
Jackson,  Kinston.  NURSES:  Linda 
Mann,  Washington  Judy  Glick,  Bath  • 
Rose  Hamlin,  Morehead  City.  DIREC- 
TORS: Carol  Taylor,  Director, 
Greenville  •  Perm  Perry,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Fayetteville 

Session  Leaders 
EXPLORERS  I:  Carol  Anderson,  Em- 
erald Isle  •  Senior  High,  The  Rev.  Jimmy 
Taylor,  Emmanuel,  Farmville 
ADVENTURERS:  The  Rev.  Josh 
Tayloe,  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  • 
Stephen  Guttu,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton  • 
Pat  Storie-Polk,  Grace  Church,  Ply- 
mouth. DISCOVERS  I:  Holly  Mason, 
St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro.  EXPLORERS 
II:  John  Bernhardt,  St.  John's,  Char- 
lotte. DISCOVERS  II:  The  Rev-  Ham 
Fuller,  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
EXPLORERS  I:  The  Rev.  Ron  Abrams, 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville.  DISCOVER- 
ERS III:  The  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  St. 
Christopher's,  Elizabethtown.  DISCOV- 


Youth  Speak  on  Human 
Sexuality  Class 


by  David  Burr  and  Anne  Morgan 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  offered  the 
human  sexuality  dialogue  to  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  EYC.  David  Burr  and 
Anne  Morgan,  both  tenth  graders,  par- 
ticipated in  the  five-week  discussion. 
Below  they  share  their  thoughts  on  the 
course. 

There  were  about  fifteen  people  at 
our  human  sexuality  talks.  We  mostly 
talked,  but  sometimes  we  would  write 
and  read  scriptures.  The  discussions 
were  very  open.  We  were  able  to  talk 
about  anything  we  wanted  to. 

In  school  when  you  have  sex  educa- 
tion you  can't  really  talk  about  real 
issues  or  your  own  experiences.  You 
have  to  listen  to  the  same  lectures  you 
have  heard  since  sixth  grade.  In  this 
program  we  were  in  an  open  environ- 
ment. Everybody  listened  to  what  you 
had  to  say  and  really  took  an  interest. 

We  talked  about  marriage,  adop- 
tion, premarital  sex,  homosexuality, 
AIDS,  teenage  pregnancy,  women  in  the 
military  and  abortion.  There  were  many 
different  views.  People  varied  from  be- 
ing very  open-minded  to  people  who 


would  not  even  think  of  changing  their 
views.  From  these  discussions  we 
learned  to  be  more  open  to  other  people. 

We  all  agreed  pretty  much  that  there 
probably  will  be  a  time  before  we  are 
married  that  we  will  have  sexual  rela- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  we  all  wanted 
to  wait,  or  said  we  wanted  to  wait.  We 
had  a  lot  of  disagreements  on  homo- 
sexuality and  abortion  mainly  because 
they  are  two  of  the  touchiest  subjects  in 
today's  society.  As  for  AIDS  and  teen- 
age pregnancy,  we  all  just  prayed  that  it 
would  never  affect  us.  We  decided  that 
we  would  take  all  steps  not  to  let  it 
happen  to  us. 

We  really  do  need  to  remember  that 
all  these  things  do  affect  people.  Since 
the  program,  our  prejudices  may  still 
exist,  but  now  our  first  reaction  is  that 
these  are  humans  that  we  are  talking 
about.  They  have  feelings  too.  We  and 
the  Church  need  to  comfort  and  help.  It 
is  not  our  place  to  judge.  That  is  God's 
job. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this 
program  was  the  openness  and  the  free- 
dom the  Church  gave  us.  The  Church 
gave  us  a  forum  but  did  not  tell  us  right 
or  wrong.  They  let  us  think  for  our- 
selves. 


ERS  TV:  The  Rev.  Phil  Glick,  St.  Tho- 
mas, Ahoskie. 

Adventurers  Volunteers 
Kenneth  Colston,  Wilmington  •  Paul 
Stackenwaldt,  Charlotte  •  Erica  and 
Larry  Hathcock,  Elizabethtown  • 
Harriett  Woolard,  Nags  Head  •  Ann 
Phillip,  Hilton  Head  •  Millie  Strickland, 
Southport  •  Mandy  Hitchcock,  Char- 
lotte •  Gale  Swarm  and  Lila  Simpson, 
Morehead  City  •  Fran  McKinney, 
Greenville  •  Carolyn  Skinner,  Wash- 
ington •  Harry  Douglas,  Aurora;  Brent 
Melton,  Wilmington  •  Adam  Livengood, 


Goldsboro  •  Liz  Gamer,  Washington  • 
Sonya  Barger,  Kinston  •  Bonnie  Seigler, 
Greenville  •  Celia  Dickinson,  Raleigh  • 
Bess  Harrell,  Edenton  •  Mary  Ross, 
Greenville  •  Meghan  Krell,  Edenton  • 
Joe  Wright,  Edenton  •  Sue  Woolard, 
Kill  Devil  Hills  •  Charles  Gaddy,  Ra- 
leigh •  Vicki  Peterson,  Greenville  • 
Laura  Perry,  Charlotte  •  Noel  Fox, 
Fayetteville. 

I  also  give  thanks  to  the  members  of 
this  Diocese  for  their  loving  support  of 
this  camping  program.  God  bless  you 
all! 


Bishop  Sanders  and  the  guys  at  Explorers  I. 


Baptism  and  stewardship  in  modern  times 


by  Ron  Abrams 

• 

"After  you  die ,  do  you  want  to  be 
remembered  as  a  person  who  was 
rich  or  a  person  who  was  loving?" 

In  the  video  Marked  as  Christ 
Own:  Baptism  and  Stewardship,  The 
Rt.  Rev.  William  G.  Burrill,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  thrusts 
us  into  the  very  midst  of  what  bap- 
tism and  stewardship  are  all  about. 
Using  settings  from  modern  society, 
Bishop  Burrill  powerfully  shares  the 
story  of  who  we  are  as  Christ's  people. 

Burrill  divides  the  Baptismal 
Covenant  into  seven  sections  and 
connects  each  one  to  a  faithful  life  of 
stewardship.  He  examines  such  is- 
sues as  50/50  giving,  strengthening 
the  faith  community,  justice,  the 


environment,  the  tithe  and  evange- 
lism. 

The  video  forces  us  to  ponder,  not 
just  with  our  heads,  but  with  our 
hearts  and  our  pocketbooks  that 
which  really  matter  in  our  lives.  In 
the  end  we  are  clearly  reminded  of 
our  responsibilities  as  Christ's  people, 
striving,  as  Bishop  Burrill  states  sev- 
eral times,  to  "become  more  fully  a 
person  who  is  Christlike. " 

This  28-minute  video  is  an  excel- 
lent teaching  tool  for  adult  educa- 
tion, stewardship  workshops,  and 
confirmation  preparation.  It  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Office  of  Stewardship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a  few 
copies  are  available  from  the  dioc- 
esan Department  of  Stewardship. 
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Youth  Attend 
National  Conference 


by  The  Rev.  Jimmy  Taylor 

Incredible,  awesome  and  wonderful 
were  the  comments  from  the  eleven  youth 
of  this  diocese  that  attended  The  Na- 
tional Episcopal  Youth  Event  (EYE). 
The  EYE  was  held  from  July  27-  August 
1  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Amherst. 


The  Presiding  Bishop,  Edmund  Browning,  during  the 
Episcopal  Youth  Event. 


This  event  occurs  once  every  three 
years  and  is  one  of  the  largest  youth 
events  held  in  the  country.  The  theme 
for  this  event  was  "Make  Way  For  The 
Image  Of  God".  The  conference  lived  up 
to  its  theme.  There  were  1200  youth  and 
adults  from  across  the  nation,  including 
13  different  countries  in  attendance. 
Bringing  this  many  people  together  al- 
lowed the  diversity  of  the  group  to  be  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  conference.  All  of 
us  learned  that  even  though  we  are 
different  each  of  us  are  made  in  God's 
image.  God's  love  for  each  us  continually 
brings  us  together. 

Planning  a  conference  of  this  size 
requires  quality  leadership,  skill  and 
commitment.  Some  of  the  best  youth 
leadership  in  the  country  is  here  in  our 
diocese.  Cookie  Cantwell  was  asked  to 
be  on  the  design  team  for  EYE.  She 
accepted  and  has  been  working  with  a 
group  of  people  for  the  past  two-half 
years  to  make  this  conference  a  success. 
Missie  Harrell  from  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
was  asked  by  the  conference  to  be  a  dorm 
crew  leader.  This  job  often  required  her 
to  get  very  little  sleep  and  have  late 
hours.  Both  of  these  woman  are  ex- 
amples of  servanthood  ministry.  They 
are  true  gifts  to  this  diocese  and  the 
church. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  will  remem- 


E.Y.E.  representatives  from  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 


her  for  a  long  time  was  the  love  that  was 
present.  It  was  not  only  for  each  other  but 
for  the  Lord. 
John  White- 
st. Andrew's,  Nags  Head 

When  I  think  of  EYE,  I  think  of  the 
peace  at  the  closing  Eucharist.  People 
felt  no  barriers,  shame  or  intimidation. 
Everyone  was  hugging  his  or  her  friends 
and  passing  the  peace  with  people  they 
never  met  before.  The  love  that  sur- 
rounded us  was  amazing. 

Bayly  Cesky-St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 

/  learned  so  much  and  it  took  me 
further  in  my  relationship  with  Christ. 
Adam  Livengood    St.  Frances, 
Goldsboro 


It  was  both  amazing  and  uplifting  to 
see  the  way  in  which  other  cultures  and 

parts  of  the  country  praised  God. 

"T"  Dodson- 

St.  James,  Wilmington 

We  gathered  under  the  Episcopal 
banner  to  celebrate  our  strength  in  diver- 
sity, unity  and  love. 

Patrick  Cantwell- 

St.  James,  Wilmington 

On  behalf  of  Carol  Taylor  and  Jimmy 
Taylor  who  were  chaparones  for  the  trip,  thanks 
to  the  youth  who  attended  EYE  for  represent- 
ing themselves  and  this  diocese  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 


ColUqc 


DO  YOU  KNOW  RETURNING 
OR  NEW  STUDENTS 
ATTENDING  EAST 
CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
THIS  YEAR? 


ECU  EPISCOPAL  CAM- 
PUS MINISTRY  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  WELCOME 
THEM  and  help  in  their 
transition  from  home  to 
Greenville  in  anyway  we 
can!  We  are  a  parish- 
based  ministry  located  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  one  short  block 
from  the  5th  Street 
campus. 

BEGINNING  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  1st, 
WE  MEET  EACH 
WEDNESDAY  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR. 
WHERE  :  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  401  E. 
4th  Street. 

FORMAT :  Eucharist  in 
the  church  at  5:30pm. 
Supper  provided  after 
service  in  parish  hall. 


Program/Con  vers  ation 
follow  supper. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  STU- 
DENT FELLOWSHIP 
INVITES  ALL  STU- 
DENTS TO  JOIN  WITH 
US  WEEKLY  FOR 
WORSHIP  AND  A 
DELIGHTFUL  AND 
DELICIOUS  BREAK 
FROM  CAMPUS  ROU- 
TINE! 

PLEASE  SEND 
STUDENT  NAMES 
WITH  CAMPUS  and/or 
HOME  ADDRESSES  TO: 
MRS.  MARTY 
GARTMAN,  CAMPUS 
MINISTER 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
P.O.  BOX  1924 
GREENVILLE,  N.C. 
27835-1924 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAINTAINING  RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH  STUDENTS  AT  POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Appoint  one  person  in  charge  of  this  ministry  in  your  church.  She  may 
choose  one  or  two  others  to  assist  her. 

2.  Identify  parish  family  members  who  are  students  at  a  college  or  university. 

3.  Send  the  church  newsletter  to  each  student, 

4.  Send  devotional  materials  regularly. 

5.  Write  each  student  once  or  twice  a  semester,  reporting  on  church  activities 
and  other  events  which  may  be  of  interest.  Provide  news  about  other 
students  who  are  away.  When  possible,  include  news  about  students  in  the 
church  newsletter. 

8.  Send  "care"  packages  to  each  student  once  or  twice  during  each  semester. 
Cookies  and  other  food  items  are  always  welcome  -  especially  during  exam 
time. 

7.  Have  someone  praying  for  every  student,  every  day. 

8.  Keep  the  Diocesan  College  Ministry  Coordinator  informed  about  who  your 
students  are  and  their  current  addresses. 

10.  Have  welcome  home  parties  at  the  home  of  a  parishioner  at  the  end  of  the 
mil  and  spring  semesters.  Pool  parties  are  fun,  and  people  (especially  guys) 
love  good  food. 

11.  Ask  your  priest  to  visit  students  if  possible. 

1 2.  Keep  informed  about  issues  which  are  affecting  college  students  and  be  able 
to  talk  honestly  and  candidly  with  college  students  about  those  issues. 

13.  Note  anyone  who  attends  Sunday  worship  services  who  looks  like  he  or  she 
is  college  age  and  make  a  point  to  greet  those  persons. 

14.  Recruit  the  college  students  to  work  with  projects  and  programs  of  the 
church  during  Christmas  break  and  the  summer  months. 

15.  Have  a  bulletin  board  in  the  church  where  pictures  of  all  students  are 
posted.  Include  the  name  of  the  school  they  are  attending.  A  calendar  of 
colored-in  exam  times  for  each  school  would  be  helpful. 

*If  you  have  students  at  boarding  schools,  it  would  be  good  to  include  them 
in  this  ministry. 
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Province  IV  reports  on  sexuality  dialogues 


In  response  to  the  mandate  of  the  1991 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
that  Bishops  and  Deputies  to  General  Con- 
vention "initiate  a  means  for  all  congrega- 
tions in  their  jurisdiction  to  enter  into  dia- 
logue and  deepen  their  understanding  of 
these  complex  issues"  (Resolution  A104sa, 
1991  General  Convention),  churches  across 
the  country  have  engaged  in  discussions 
regarding  the  issues  of  human  sexuality  in 
Christian  living.  Opportunities  for  dialogue 
were  offered  at  churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  during  the  Spring  of  1993.  By 
April  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  had  re- 
ceived surveys  from  fourteen  parishes  re- 
porting that  193  people  had  participated  in 
the  dialogues.  The  results  of  the  surveys 
were  forwarded  to  Province  IV.  During  the 
Province  rV  Synod,  held  June  9,  1993,  at 
Kanuga  Conference  Center,  Bishop  Robert 
G.  Tharp  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Tennessee 
presented  the  initial  results  of  the  surveys  of 
those  parishes  in  the  province  that  had  con- 
ducted dialogues. 

The  results  of  those  surveys  are  them- 
selves significant  tools  in  communicating 
our  deepening  understanding  of  these  is- 
sues across  parish  and  diocesan  boundaries . 
They  are  also  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
diversity  of  our  experience  of  each  other  and 
the  complexity  of  these  issues  as  we  attempt 
more  and  more  to  embrace  the  Baptismal 
promise  to  "respect  the  dignity  of  every  hu- 
man being." 

In  Province  IV,  a  total  of  219  parishes  in 
17  dioceses  reported  sponsoring  dialogue 
sessions  prior  to  Easter  1993.  3,424  indi- 
viduals who  participated  completed  survey 
forms  prepared  by  the  coordinating  agency 
of  the  House  of  Bishops.  93%  of  those  re- 
sponding were  lay  people;  60%  were  women. 
Approximately  one  half  of  those  responding 
were  between  the  ages  of  40  and  59;  69% 
were  married  while  only  9%  had  never  been 
married. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  the 
^dialogue  sessions  and  the  materials  used  as 
a  basis  for  study  and  reflection,  57%  of  those 
responding  felt  that  their  sessions  were  al- 
ways free  and  open,  with  another  27%  feel- 
ing that  their  sessions  were  usually  that 
way.  The  remaining  respondents  indicated 
that  the  sessions  they  participated  in  were 
often  painful  and  difficult. 

Groups  were  fairly  equally  divided  in 
their  use  of  the  materials  generated  byProv- 
ince  VII,  "Human  Sexuality:  A  Christian 
Perspective,"  and  those  generated  by  the 
Lutheran  churches  and  modified  for  use  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  A  small  number  ( 10%) 
used  other  materials  of  various  descriptions, 
v  While  some  individuals  felt  that  the  materi- 
als used  in  their  dialogues  (regardless  of 
which  materials  were  adopted)  were  slanted 
or  inadequate,  the  great  majority  of  those 
responding  felt  that  the  materials  were  help- 
ful, thorough  and  effective  in  generating 
*-open,  honest  conversation  on  the  issues  pre- 
sented. 

The  responses  to  questions  involving  the 
content  of  dialogue  sessions  and  their  im- 
pact on  people's  beliefs  and  ideas  follow: 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  their  groups  dealt  with  all  of 
the  following  issues- 

Psychological  and  social  aspects  of 
sexuality 

Role  of  the  Church  in  sexual  education 
Anglican/Episcopal  views  of  sexuality 
Gay  and  lesbian  relationships 
Gender:  Social  consequences  of  being 


male  or  female 

Sexual  abuse 

Biblical  understandings  of  sexuality 
Christian  marriage  and  family 

Growth  in  understanding  of  various  as- 
pects and  issues  regarding  sexuality  was 
reported  by  most  people  responding  to  the 
survey.  The  survey  asked  each  participant  to 
indicate  whether  the  dialogue  resulted  in 
growth  and  deeper  understanding  in  the 
following  areas: 

Marriage 

Divorce 

Divorce  and  re-marriage 
Gay  and  lesbian  relationships 
Bisexuality  Family  life 
Biblical  understandings  of  human 

sexuality 
The  Church's  teachings  on 

human  sexuality 


Olher 

Ordination  &  Human 
Sexuality 
Churcn'l  Teaching 

Biblical  Understandings 

Family  life 

8i  sexuality 

Gay/Lesbian  Relationship 

Divorce  &  re-marriage 

Divorce 

Mamage 


1400  1600 


Ordination  and  sexuality 
Respondents  indicated  such  growth  as 

seen  on  the  graph  above. 

The  survey  responses  indicate  that 

people  throughout  the  Province  have  taken 


seriously  the  mandate  of  General  Convention 
to  engage  these  issues  in  community  and  to 
work,  play  and  pray  together  about  them.  The 
remaining  question  is,  "Where  do  we  now  go 
together  with  all  this?" 


IX International  AIDS  Conference  -  Berlin  Germany 


by  Pamela  Jenkins 

Berlin  in  June  is  such  a  beau- 
tiful city.  The  flowers  are  in  full  bloom 
and  the  city  is  bustling  with  crowds  of 
tourists.  A  perfect  setting  for  an  inter- 
national conference.  Unfortunately 
the  conference  was  on  HIV/AIDS,  and 
the  news  coming  out  at  the  conference 
was  not  as  promising  as  we  had  hoped. 
There  still  is  no  cure  or  vaccine  in 
sight,  for  at  least  the  near  future.  How- 
ever, thousands  of  posters  and  speak- 
ers attested  to  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal research  community  had  not  given 
up  hope.  Many  brilliant  scientists  all 
over  the  world  are  striving  to  find  the 
answer  that  will  stop  this  disease. 
Answers  are  being  sought  in  drugs, 
behaviors,  and  the  virus  itself.  The 
sheer  volume  of  research  on  the  virus 
alone  was  overwhelming.  My  little 
poster  presentation  seemed  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  comprehensive 
work  done  by  others.  I  had  to  remind 
myself  that  we  all  have  contributions 


to  make  in  the  fight  against  this  dis- 
ease -  some  are  bigger  than  others,  but 
all  are  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  re- 
search community,  the  AIDS  activists 
and  PWAs  (Person  With  AIDS)  were 
there  in  full  force.  Their  protests,  often 
loud  and  disruptive,  were  constant 
reminders  of  all  that  is  at  stake  in  this 
battle  against  an  ever  changing  virus. 
They  were  the  united  voice  demanding 
to  be  heard  and  listened  to.  And  listen 
we  did. 

In  a  somewhat  quiet  corner 
was  a  ICAN  (International  Christian 
AIDS/HIV  Network)  booth.  It  was  al- 
ways well  stocked  with  handouts  about 
what  Christians  around  the  world  were 
doing  to  help  fight  this  epidemic.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  our  National 
Church's  handout  "Praying  with  HIV/ 
AIDS"  written  by  Fr.  Randy  Frewk  was 
in  prominent  display.  It  was  comfort- 
ing and  reassuring  the  amongst  all  the 
"scientific"  news,  the  spiritual  Good 
News  was  being  shared  and  heard! 


Prayer  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  holistic  approach  to  the  disease,  as 
seen  in  this  prayer  from  the  Terrence 
Higgins  Trust  Interfaith  Group  (En- 
gland): 

TRUST 

Loving  God,  you  show  yourself  to  those 
who  are  vulnerable  and  make  your  home 
with  the  poor  and  weak  of  this  world; 
Warm  our  hearts  with  the  fire  of  your 
spirit.  Help  us  to  accept  the  challenges 
of  AIDS. 

Protect  the  healthy,  calm  the  frightened, 
give  courage  to  those  in  pain,  comfort 
the  dying  and  give  to  the  dead  eternal 
life:  Console  the  bereaved,  strengthen 
those  who  care  for  the  sick. 

May  we  your  people,  using  all  our  energy 
and  imagination,  and  trusting  in  your 
steadfast  love,  be  united  with  one  an- 
other in  conquering  all  disease  and  fear. 

AMEN! 


An  Acolyte  Festival 
of 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Kinston,  NC 
Saturday,  November  6th^l993 


10:30  AM 
1 1 :00  AM 


12:30- 
1:15  - 


Registration 

Opening  Session:  The  role  of  the 
acolyte  in  the  Liturgy 
"Sharing  The  Gospel"  The  Rev. 
Jack  Anglin 
Pizza  Lunch 

Workshops  on  various  topics 
related  to  being  an  acolyte  and 


2:30- 


one  for  acoiyte  advisors 
A  Festival  Eucharist 
The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney 
Sanders,  Celebrant 
All  Acolytes  in  procession 
vested  and  with  church  ban- 
ner. The  Eucharist  open  to  all 
people  in  the  Diocese 


Sponsored  by  The  Lithurgical  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


ACTS 


Angel 
Christmas  Tree 
Suppliers 

Brings  Great  flews 
For  Fall  Fundraisers 

Does  Your  Group  Need  A 
Near-Perfect  Way  To  Raise 
Funds  for  a  Worthwhile 
Project?.. .like  a  new  bus  or  a  trip 
or  to  help  someone  in  need! 

Around  70%  of  the  people  in  your 
group  buy  a  live  tree  each  year  for 
Christmas.  Why  not  make  it 
possible,  with  absolutely  "NO 
RISK",  to  buy  it  from  you  and 
your  group! 

For  Information  Contact 
The  Rev.  Sam  McMillan  at: 

P.O.  Box  5  100 
Foscoe,NC  28604 

704-963-4866 
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Trinity  Calendar  of  Events 


OCTOBER  1993 

Elderhostel 

The  Beautiful  Swimmer  •  Water  Water  Everywhere.  •  Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History. 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Happenings 

St.  Francis,  Goldsboro  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 
Trinity  Church  Chocowinity  -  Couples  Retreat 
UTO  Thank  Offering  Committee 
Trinity  Board  Overnight 
Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event 

Elderhostel  Oct  31-Nov  5 

The  Beaches  are  Moving  •  Sea  Turtles  and  More!  •  Gentle  on  my  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 


3-8 

8-10 
15-17 
15-17 
22-24 
19-27 
25-16 
29-31 


NOVEMBER  1993 

St.  Andrew  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head-Family  Retreat 
Clergy  Conference 
LARC  Conference 
Cursillo 

New  Beginnings 
Elderhostel 

Eagles,  Owls,  Hawks  and  Falcons  •  Stormy  Weather 


5-7 
7-9 
9-10 
10-14 
20-21 
Nov.  28-Dec.  3 


Water,  Water,  Everywhere  .  . 


DECEMBER  1993 

Quiet  Day  1 
^Spiritual  Retreat  3-5 
Elderhostel  12-17 
The  Shaping  of  North  Carolina's  Maritime  Heritage  •  Survival!  From  Coastal  Native  Ameri 
cans  to  Boat-Builders  •  From  Sound  to  Sea 
Note:  Trinity  Center  offers  up  to  four  scholarships  per  Edlerhostel  session.  Call  919-247-5600  for  more  information. 


National  UTO  Committee  visits  Trinity  Center 


by  Nancy  Broadwell 

The  United  Thank  Offering  (UTO) 
Committee  will  meet  at  Trinity  Center 
October  19-27.  This  will  bring  women 
from  around  the  country  to  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
fall  weather.  At  this  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  planning  for  the 


UTO  portion  of  the  1994  Triennial  Meet- 
ing which  includes  a  booth,  two  work- 
shops, a  lunch  for  overseas  delegates,  a 
dinner  for  all  diocesan  UTO  co- 
ordinators, conducting  open  hearings  on 
committee  finances  and  the  proposed 
grant  list  which  we  will  prepare  at  the 
April  1994  meeting  and  the  Triennial 
delegates  will  vote  on  next  August. 


Smiles  and  fellowship 
on  Trinity  Day 


by  Fred  Hoffman 

Trinity  Day  on  August  29  was  a 
trinity  of  worship,  fellowship  and  sun- 
shine. It  was  a  special  time  to  enjoy 
the  gift  our  diocese  provides  us  in 
Trinity  Center.  With  Bishop  Sanders 
as  celebrant  and  David  Hurd,  a  distin- 
guished composer  and  organist,  lead- 
ing a  choir  of  nearly  90  members, 
revelers  were  treated  to  a  special  Holy 
Eucharist.  Music  dominated  the  ser- 
vice with  the  singing  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  Prayers  of  the  People,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Gloria  and  many  hymns. 

Immediately  following  the  service, 
Trinity  Center  staff  offered  much  ap- 
preciated watermelon,  tea,  lemonade 
and  Coke  products  helping  to  subdue 
the  nearly  90  degree  heat.  Adding  to 
the  festive  atmosphere,  picnic  lunches 
adorned  the  table  sin  and  around  the 
Centrum  area  and  the  pond.  Through- 
out the  day,  groups  of  folks  could  be 
seen  all  over  the  Trinity  grounds;  riding 


waves  at  the  beach,  cooling  out  the  in 
the  shade,  frolicking  in  the  pool,  ex- 
ploring the  marsh  walk  and  the  sound 
and  staying  cool  indoors. 


Other  ongoing  work  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  to  revise  the  grant  policy  for 
the  1995  granting  year.  The  1994  policy 
was  adopted  when  the  committee  met 
in  New  York  in  July  for  1993  granting. 
The  sub-committee  that  plans  and  de- 
signs all  the  interpretative  materials 
has  been  hard  at  work  and  will  present 
final  plans  for  approval  by  the  commit- 
tee for  all  the  material  that  will  be 
available  for  the  1994-97  triennium. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  covenant  process  with  the 
Philippine  Episcopal  Church.  Two 
women  from  the  Phillippines  attended 
a  part  of  our  July  meeting  to  begin  to 
learn  how  to  do  their  own  granting.  We 
will  also  be  involved  with  Mexico  as  it 
becomes  autonomous  in  1994  and  with 
the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
regions.  This  is  a  new  facet  of  the 
committee's  work  that  has  developed 
as  these  dioceses,  which  have  always 
been  part  of  the  UTO  network  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church  USA,  seek 
new  relationships. 

The  committee  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  some  of  the  pro- 
grams in  East  Carolina  that  have  re- 
ceived UTO  grants.  It  is  always  enjoy- 
able to  hear  about  programs  in  person 
rather  than  on  paper. 

In  addition  to  work  time,  there  will 
be  time  to  walk  on  the  beach,  worship 
in  the  chapels  and  to  enjoy  Myrtle's 
food.  I  have  told  them  so  much  about 
Trinity  Center  and  East  Carolina.  I 
can't  wait  to  show  it  off.  If  you  are  down 
there  and  see  a  group  of  14  women, 
welcome  them  to  our  part  of  God's 
Kingdom. 


Trinity  Center 
Begins 
Quiet  Days 

Throughout  his  life  Christ  set  an 
example  for  days  of  solitude,  quiet 
and  reflection.  He  often  retreated  to 
a  mountain,  a  garden  or  a  quiet  place 
to  pray.  Turning  aside  to  listen  and 
be  aware  of  God's  presence  in  our 
lives  refreshes  all  of  us.  The  up- 
coming Quiet  Days  provides  a  set- 
ting conducive  for  this  sort  of  re- 
treat. The  Days  begin  with  prayer, 
allow  for  silence  and  bid  us  end  our 
silence  with  a  joyful  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  as  we  go  back 
into  the  community. 

The  Reverend  Frank  D.  Russ, 
Jr.,  Rector  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Elizabethtown,  led  Trinity  Center's 
first  Quiet  Day  on  September  15. 
Father  Russ  who  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  promoting  opportunities 
for  reflection  and  prayer  in  a  group 
setting  in  the  Diocese  states,  "Trin- 
ity Center  is  a  natural  setting  for 
people  to  come  together  in  prayer 
and  reflection."  During  the  day 
devotionals  were  held,  individual 
spiritual  direction  and  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Reconciliation  were  avail- 
able. There  was  ample  time  for  si- 
lent walks,  meditative  reading, 
prayer  in  the  Chapel  and  spiritual 
reflection. 


HOLY  TRINITY 
IN  HAMPSTEAD 

is  looking  forward  to  being  in  its  new 
church  building  around  Thanksgiving.  We 
have  no  funds  available  for  the  furnishings 
needed  for  daily  use.  We  will  be  happy  to 
accept  donations  of  any  of  the  following  items 
-  new  or  used: 


Tables,  Nursery  table  and  chairs,  play- 
pen, port-a-cribs,  rocking  chair,  file  cabinets, 
secretarial  desk  and  chair,  folding  chairs  and 
tables,  bookcase,  small  sofa  and  chair  suitable 
for  use  as  a  bishop's  chair. 

We  can  arrange  for  items  to  be  picked  up. 
Please  contact  Laura  Wakefield  at  919-270- 
3247,  or  Holy  Trinity,  Box  819,  Hampstead, 
N.C.  28443  -  Attn:  L.W. 


Computer 
offered 

to  small  church 
or  volunteer 
organization. 

It  has  a  20  megabyte  hardrive,  80  chip, 
640  internal  memory  (ROM)and  comes 
complete  with  keyboard  &  monitor.  If  you 
are  interested  contact  Dod  Kimberling  at 
946-7120. 

Note:  it  does  not  come  with  a  printer. 
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Christian  theatre 
company  brings  their 
act  to  the  diocese 

ACTS  OF  RENEWAL  Theatre  Company  performs  a  reper- 
toire of  high  quality  Christian  plays  that  teach  Biblical  con- 
cepts while  providing  outstanding  Christian  entertainment  to 
the  Episcopal  church  community.  Run  by  professional  actors/ 
husband-and-wife  team,  Jim  Shores  and  Carol  Anderson, 
ACTS  OF  RENEWAL  is  in  its  3rd  season  and  has  recently 
moved  its  base  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Emerald  Isle,  NC. 

Their  performances  have  been  aired  on  PBS  and  used  for 
an  Episcopal  video  series  on  recovery  for  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, not  to  mention  many  live  performances  for  conferences 
and  church  events  from  Los  Angeles  to  Houston  to  Boston. 
Carol  recently  recorded  an  episode  of  the  popular  Christian 
radio  show  "Adventures  in  Odyssey"  with  Focus  on  the  Family 
which  will  be  aired  nationally  Sept.  25th  and  can  be  heard 
locally  on  that  date  on  MBSN-FMC  93.9  at  7:00  pm. 

ACTS  OF  RENEWAL  writes  and  performs  their  own 
material.  Therefore  they  can  adapt  the  subject  and  length  of 
their  plays  for  church  services  (to  complement  the  sermons), 
retreats,  Wednesday  night  meetings  and  Episcopal  or  Ecu- 
menical church  events.  Their  programming  is  dynamic,  pow- 
erful and  reaches  intergenerational  audiences.  Their  Christ- 
mas programming  is  not  to  be  missed.  In  addition  to  perform- 
ing, they  teach  acting  and  playwriting  workshops  for  churches 
interested  in  starting  or  developing  a  church  drama  ministry. 

Jim  and  Carol  will  be  in  the  diocese  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half  before  moving  their  theatre  company  to  Austin,  TX  for 
permanent  establishment.  While  here  their  goal  is  to  minister 
to  the  North  Carolina  Christian  community  by  bringing  artis- 
tic excellence,  solid  Biblical  teaching  and  dynamic  Christian 
entertainment  to  you.  So  take  advantage  of  the  outstanding 
gifts  and  talents  of  this  uplifting  ministry  team  while  they  are 
here  among  us.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
ACTS  OF  RENEWAL,  PLEASE  CONTACTS  JIM  OR  CAROL 
AT  (919)  354-5927  OR  WRITE:  ACTS  OF  RENEWAL,  109 
YAUPON  DR.,  EMERALD  ISLE,  NC  28594. 


'Parish 

Pin-ups 


NO  EXCUSE  SUNDAY 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  attend  church  next  week,  we  are 
planning  a  special  no-excuse  Sunday. 

1.  Cots  will  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  for  those  who  say  "Sunday  is  my  day 
for  sleeping  in." 

2.  Eye  drops  will  be  available  for  those  whose  eyes  are  tired  from  watching  TV 
too  late  on  Saturday  night. 

We  will  have  steel  helmets  for  those  who  believe  the  roof  will  cave  in  tf  they 
show  up  for  church. 

Blankets  will  be  furnished  for  those  who  complain  that  the  church  is  too  cold. 
Fans  will  be  on  hand  for  those  who  say  the  church  is  too  hot. 
We  will  have  hearing  aids  for  the  parishioners  who  say,  "The  pastor  doesn't 
talk  loud  enough."  There  will  be  cotton  handy  for  those  who  say,  "The 
pastor  talks  too  loud." 

Scorecards  will  be  available  for  those  who  wish  to  count  the  hypocrites. 
We  guarantee  that  some  relatives  will  be  present  for  those  who  like  to  visit 
on  Sunday. 

There  will  be  TV  dinners  available  for  those  who  claim  they  can't  go  to  church 
and  cook  dinner,  too. 

One  section  of  the  church  will  have  some  trees  and  grass  for  those  who  see 
God  in  nature,  especially  on  the  golf  course. 

The  sanctuary  will  be  decorated  with  both  Christmas  poinsettias  and  Easter 
lilies  to  create  a  familiar  environment  for  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
church  without  them. 

Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  ol  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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Diocesan  Calendar 


23        10:00  a.m.  Family  Ministries  -  Diocesan  House  (DH  ) 
23-30   House  of  Bishops  in  Panama 
25        10:00  -  4:00  Happening  Board  and  Staff  -  DH 
28         10:00  a.m.  Board  of  Trinity  Center  at  Trinity  Center  (TC) 
1:00  p.m  Camp  Committee  -  DH 


2  11:30  -  3:00  Trinity  Deanery  Fall  Celebration  -  DH 

9  2:00  p.m.  Upper  Cape  Fear  Celebration  -  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

10  Lower  Cape  Fear  Fall  Celebration  -  TBA 

11  Commission  on  Aging  -  DH 
14-17  Happening  Staff  Meeting  -  TC 

17  Albemarle  Deanery  Fall  Celebration 

23  New  Beginnings  Staff  -  DH 

29  9:30  a.m.  Executive  Council  -  DH 

29-31  Senior  DYE  -  TC 


6        11:00-3:00  Eucharist  and  Acolyte  Festival 
Workshop  -      St.  Mary's,  Kinston 

8-9       Clergy  Conference  -  TC 

16        Camp  Committee  -  DH 

19-20   New  Beginnings  -  TC 

23        10:00  a.m. 

Board  of  Trinity  Center 

25-26    Office  Closed 

for  Thanksgiving 


TC 


3        Quiet  Day  -  TC 

10  Executive  Council  -  DH 

11  10:00 -12:-00 
Trinity  Deanery 

-  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 
11  10:00-2:00 

Youth  Commission  -  DH 
27-Jan  1  Winterlight  -  Kanuga 


The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 

Bishop  Sanders 

Oct.  10     All  Souls,  Northwest 
Oct.  17      Albemarle  Deanery 

Celebration 
Oct.  24     St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 
Oct.  31      St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 

Bishop  Vache 

Oct.  3       St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 
Oct.  24     Zion,  Washington 
Oct.  31      Grace,  Woodville  & 
St.  Mark's,  Roxobel 
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When  the  grants 
are  gone:  the 
dilemma  of 
Good  Shepherd 
House 


by  Clifton  Daniel 

In  about  three  months, 
Good  Shepherd  Ministries  will 
start  bouncing  checks. 

When  they  do,  it  will  mean 
more  than  a  polite  reminder 
from  the  bank.  The  future  of 
the  soup  kitchen  and  day  shel- 
ter will  be  at  stake. 

The  Good  Shepherd 
Church  needs  about  $15,000 
a  month  to  keep  the  shelter 
and  the  soup  kitchen  going. 
Presently,  it  receives  only 
about  $5,000.  The  remaining 
$  10, 000  has  been  coming  from 
Good  Shepherd's  bank  ac- 
count, which  is  down  to 
$40,000.  If  the  money  goes,  so 
will  the  shelter,  which  pro- 
vides the  homeless  a  haven 
from  the  street  and  a  place  to 
shower  and  do  laundry.  . 

With  the  shelter  will  go 
The  Rev.  Don  Skinner's  jobs 
program.  Mr.  Skinner,  an  or- 
dained Presbyterian  minister, 
not  only  helps  shelter  clients 
find  temporary  work  in  con- 
struction, landscaping  and 
food  service,  but  drives  them 
to  work  as  well.  "Our  job  ser- 
vice program  is  especially  in 
jeopardy  and  we  need  to  ex- 
pand it  rather  than  cutback," 
explains  Good  Shepherd's 


General  Director,  The  Rev. 
Burton  Whiteside. 

The  soup  kitchen,  which 
serves  between  100  and  150 
people  a  day,  is  short  of  food. 
It  depended  heavily  on  the 
Food  Bank  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear,  which  closed  for  sev- 
eral months  this  summer  due 
to  administrative  problems. 
With  the  food  bank  out  of 
commission,  Good 
Shepherd's  Food  Services 
Director,  Linda  Leitch,  was 
forced  to  scrounge  from  other 
sources,  paying  a  higher  cost 
as  a  result. 

For  several  years  the 
Good  Shepherd  Church  has 
depended  heavily  on  start- 
up grants,  which  are  de- 
signed only  to  get  an  organi- 
zation on  its  feet.  Stable,  on- 
going sources  of  money  have 
been  hard  to  find. 

Government  funding, 
specifically  from  an  emer- 
gency shelter  grant  program, 
has  dwindled  over  the  last 
three  years  due  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  shelters  in  the 
state.  According  to  Father 
Whiteside,  "The  state  sim- 
ply keeps  dividing  the  pie 
among  the  shelters." 

Good  Shepherd  House 


Volunteers  prepare  hot  lunches  in  Good  Shepard's  Soup  Kitchen 


decided  against  becoming  a 
United  Way  agency  because 
the  burden  of  paperwork 
would  far  outweigh  the 
amountof  money  the  United 
Way  could  afford  to  give, 
explains  Father  Whiteside. 
What  Good  Shepherd  Min- 
istries really  needs  is  a  help- 
ing hand  from  neighbors  and 
colleagues. 

"What  we  need  is  for 
the  churches  to  take  greater 
ownership  of  the  ministry," 
Father  Whiteside  continues. 
"We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
count  on  local  churches,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear  Deanery  and  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  to 
fund  Good  Shepherd  House 
at  a  higher  level." 

"Ideally,  we  would  like 


Good  Shepherd  House  fully 
funded  by  the  churches,  free- 
ing us  from  the  necessity  of 
depending  upon  outside 
funds." 

Good  Shepard  now  gets 
about  $40,000  from  the  20 
member  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations that  back  Good 
Shepherd  House.  Father 
Whiteside  would  like  to  see 
that  amount  rise  to  $100,000 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  To  do 
that,  the  board  of  directors  of 
Good  Shepherd  has  proposed 
that  the  churches  consider 
writing  Good  Shepherd  House 
into  their  budget  as  a  line 
item,  contributingbetween  $3 
and  $5  per  parishioner. 

"That  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,"  concludes 
Father  Whiteside  hopefully. 


The  hey  to  church  growth 


by  The  Reverends  Frank  Russ  and  Bob  Hobgood 


For  years  we  havebeen 
hearing  disturbing  reports  of 
the  decline  in  membership  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Since 
1987  we  have  also  been  hear- 
ing a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
"decade  of  evangelism",  as  a 
concerted  effort  to  resolve  this 
crisis  of  decline.  Back  in  Au- 
gust a  group  ofconcerned  Epis- 
copalians from  across  the  na- 
tion convened  in  St.  Louis  to 
do  more  than  just  talk  about 
the  problem.  These  people — 
both  laypersons  and  clergy — 
wanted  to  explore  viable  op- 
tions for  church  growth  and 
evangelism. 

Despite  rumors  that 
the  Shaping  our  Future  sym- 


posium was  to  be  little  more 
than  a  forum  for  disgruntled 
Episcopalians  to  complain 
and  possibly  engineer  a  pro- 
cess to  dismantle  the  national 
church  and  eliminate  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presiding  Bishop 
as  we  currently  know  it  ,  the 
climate  of  the  three-day  gath- 
ering was  far  from  being  di- 
visive. In  fact,  we  found  com- 
fort and  support  in  talking 
with  church  folks  from  dio- 
ceses similar  in  size  and 
make-up  to  our  own  who 
wanted  to  gain  insight  and 
ideas  for  helping  small  par- 
ishes have  a  visible  and  vital 
ministry  in  small  town  and 
rural  settings.  Perhaps  the 


most  practical  and  positive 
suggestion  we  heard  was  one 
of  excellence:  do  the  very 
best  with  what  you  have;  do 
not  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people;  identify  who  you  are, 
and  offer  yourselves  with 
your  uniqueness  to  the 
people  who  are  attracted  to 
your  parish. 

In  the  midst  of  anxi- 
ety that  has  been  generated 
from  looking  at  all  the  dis- 
couraging statistics  of 
church  membership,  Rabbi 
Edwin  Freedman  suggested 
that  we  are  doing  ourselves 
a  disservice  by  being  anx- 
ious over  statistical  reports 
and  numbers.  Instead,  he 
stated,  we  need  to  be  a  people 


with  a  dream  and  sense  of 
adventure.  Society  around  us 
is  "stuck"  because  we  are  so 
anxious  and  apathetic.  We 
need  leaders  to  move  us  from 
crisis  who,  like  the  early  Eu- 
ropean explorers,  do  not  get 
caught  up  in  the  anxiety  of 
the  "complainers,  and  who, 
above  all,  never  lose  the  urge 
to  dare  ancltobe  adventurers. 

That  is  the  key  to 
church  growth:  be  excited 
about  who  you  are  and  in  what 
you  believe.  We,  of  all  people, 
have  a  reason  to  be 
proclaimers  of  good  news,  for 
our  very  lives  are  grounded  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  pioneer  and 
perfecter  of  our  faith! 


My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

A  new  phrase  has  crept  into  church 
language  that  was  first  used  concerning 
computers.  For  it  seems  that  every- 
BiSHOp's    where  I  turn  these  days  J  am  told  that 
we  should  be  in  the  process  of  creating 
"user  friendly"  churches.  User 
friendly..!. to  whom?  Certainly  people  in 
a  church  should  reflect  God's  redemp- 
tive, forgiving,  overwhelming  love.  But 
that  comes  naturally,  not  by  calculation. 
And  trying  to  create  a  church  that  is 
user  friendly  accepts  the  fact  that  our  ~~ 
society  is  dominated  by  a  consumer 
mentality,  and  rather  than  work  hard 
trying  to  change  that,  we  are  simply 
J      going  to  learn  to  play  the  game  by  those 
^^^^    1  rules.  It  is  possible  to  build  large 
churches  by  appealing  to  people's  baser  instincts, 
but  I  want  no  part  of  that. 

Indeed  the  phrase  user  friendly  assumes  the 
church  is  directed  toward  people,  and  not  directed 
toward  God.  How  about  working  hard  to  create  a 
Jesus  friendly  church-  church  where  Christ  is 
known  and  proclaimed,  church  filled  with  Easter 
people  who  know  all  that  they  need  to  know  about 
death,  but  know  even  more  about  resurrection? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Jesus  friendly  church 
would  have  several  characteristics. 

•  Worship  would  be  THE  central  part 
of  its  life.  Worship  would  be  carefully 
planned  and  carefully  executed.  It  would  be 

^    joyous,  and  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
everyone  felt  like  a  participant,  and  not  a 
spectator. 

•  It  would  be  a  place  where  people  would  feel 
free  to  be  authentic.  ' 

•  It  would  be  a  place  where  adults  took  seri 
ously  their  responsibility  to  continue  to 
study  the  Bible  and  their  faith,  and  took 
seriously- their  responsibility  as  role  models 
to  the  children  in  the  parish. 

•  It  would  be  a  place  where  stewardship  and 
servant  ministries  were  continually  held  up 
and  modeled.  With  every  passing  year  I 
become  more  convinced 

of  the  truth  of  the  say 
ing  "Where  your  trea 
surejs,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also." 

The  good  news  is  that  I 
see  more  and  more  people  in 
more  and'  more  of  our  churches 
living  into  that  which  I  have 
,  just  described.  Thanks  be  to 
God! 

At 


One  of  15  steps  at  St.  Mary's  Angel  Factory. 

Making  Angels 
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by  Mary  Bowen  Caputo 

Every  Wednesday  from  January  to 
June  the  members  of  St.  Mary's  Episco- 
pal Church  Women  met  to  make  angels 
from  assorted  types  of  pasta.  What 
started  out  as  little  gifts  for  St.  Mary's 
children  and  shut-ins,  developed  into 
an  enormous  undertaking. 

The  charming  angels  with  curly 
hair  and  each  holding  a  hymnal  (with 
music)  are  used  as  Christmas  orna- 
ments or  as  decorations  on  packages. 

When  a  boutique  owner  in  Raleigh 
saw  one  of  the  angels,  she  asked  if  St. 
Mary's  ECW  would  make  2,000  of  them 
for  her  shop.  With  only  14  members  in 
the  group  it  seemed  a  truly  daunting 
task,  but  the  women  decided  to  go  for  it. 

Previously,  the  ECWs  only  funds 
were  from  dues  and  the  sale  of  Christ- 
mas cards.  The  prospect  of  a  really  good 
sum  of  money  to  use  for  charity  was  the 
incentive  the  women  needed. 

A  workshop  was  set  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  parish  hall  with  buckets  of  paint, 
glue  guns,  pounds  of  pasta,  racks  for 
hanging  the  angels,  brushes,  pens,  twee- 
zers, jars,  ribbon,  goldpaper,  tissvie  and 
boxes.  Making  one  angel  was  a  fifteen- 


step  process.  It  was  intriguing  to  watch 
the  progress  and  every  Sunday  someone 
opened  the  doors  to  peek  at  the  hundreds 
of  angels  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

Of  the  1 4  ECW  members,  there  were 
seldom  more  than  eight  working  at  a 
time.  Each  person  had  a  special  task  in 
the  assembly  line,  but  most  were  able  to 
do  whatever  needed  whenever  needed. 
With  paint  under  their  fingernails  and 
often  on  their  clothes,  it  was  always  easy 
to  spot  the  workers. 

A  chart  was  kept  to  mark  the 
progress  and  when  the  first  250  angels 
were  delivered  there  was  cause  for  cel- 
ebration. Not  only  did  the  angel  factory 
produce  a  beautiful  product  that  will  (111 
the  coffers  of  St.  Mary's,  but  the  fellow- 
ship that  developed  among  the  group  is 
a  joy  to  all.  St.  Mary's  members  live 
throughout  Pender  County  and  some  in 
Duplin  County  so  this  provided  a  won- 
derful chance  for  them  to  get  to  know 
each  other. 

Imagine  the  shoutofjoy  that  erupted 
when  the  2,000th  angel  was  wrapped 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  St.  Mary's  ECW  then  gcared- 
up  again  to  make  a  few  hundred  more 
angels  for  their  October  flea  market? 
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liower  Cape  Fear  Ministry  is  more  than  a  hospital  visit 


Lisa  Nance 

"The  Church  has  a  role  in  healing 
!  whole  person,"  according  to  Vera 
yes,  Deacon  of  Church  of  the  Good 
epherdin  Wilmington.  Vera  Hayes 
been  active  in  lay  ministry  in 
lmington  for  over  20  years;  in  fact, 
3  has  been  active  in  all  areas  of 
nistry,  especially  pastoral  care  and 
treach.  In  1988,  after  her  ordina- 
n  to  the  diaconate,  Vera  combined 
r  gifts  of  pastoral  care  and  out- 
ich  by  beginning  a  unique  hospital 
nistry  with  the  New  Hanover  Me- 
dial Hospital  Chaplaincy  Program, 
similar  hospital  ministry  had  been 
place  since  1982,  with  the  seven 
urches  in  Wilmington  participat- 
g.  When  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Dean- 
y  was  formed,  the  deanery  voted  to 
lopt  the  program  as  a  deanery  min- 
try,  adding  seven  churches  to  the 
ea  served. 

Currently,  the  Lay  Hospital  Pro- 
•am  serves  all  14  churches  in  the 
ew  Hanover  County  Regional 
ealth  Center  area,  seven  days  a 
eek.  The  specially  trained  visitors 
re  responsible  for  visiting  new  pa- 
ents  admitted  to  the  hospital  who 
re  Episcopalian,  and  informing  the 
atient's  church  and  priest  (if  autho- 
ized  hy  the  patient  to  do  so)  that  the 
atient  is  hospitalized.  In  addition, 
le  visitors  offer  ministry  to  those 
ospitalized  Episcopalians  who  are 
ot  active  in  a  church  or  live  outside 
le  deanery  area.  The  visitors  are 
ot  a  replacement  for  the  priest's 
isitation,  but  they  do  act  as  a  rqipre- 
jntative  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  visitors  come  from  seven 
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churches  to  ensure  coverage  seven 
days  a  week.  These  individuals  are 
carefully  chosenby  their  parish  priest, 
who  is  keenly  aware  of  their  special 
gifts  in  pastoral  ministering.  Visitors 
are  also  selected  for  their  ability  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  privacy  and 
confidentiality  of  the  patients. 

Each  visitor  is  given  a  special 
pass  from  the  Hospital  Chaplain  au- 
thorizing them  to  visit  Episcopal  pa- 
tients. The  Chaplain  also  provides 
access  to  a  printout  of  the  names  and 
room  numbers  of  the  Episcopal  pa- 
tients. Before  beginning  their  visita- 
tion, the  visitors  take  a  moment  to 
pray  in  the  hospital's  chapel.  Upon 
entering  a  patient's  room,  the  visitor 
introduces  himself  or  herself  as  a 
visitor  from  the  Episcopal  church, 
only  giving  their  parish  membership 
when  asked.  They  give  the  patient  a 
prayer  folder  that  contains  prayers 
for  pain,  for  sleep,  for  operations,  for 
caretakers  and  for  thanksgiving.  The 
back  of  the  folder  lists  the  fourteen 
churches  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear 
Deanery.  Before  leaving,  the  visitor 
offers  to  contact  the  patient's  parish 
priest  and  takes  requests  for  prayers. 
The  visit  ends  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  goal  of  the  Hospital  Ministry 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area's 
Episcopalians  as  well  as  to  offer  a 
sense  of  community  that  may  bring 
the  unchurched  back.  As  Vera  says, 
"Healing  continues  after  release  and 
many  needs  can  be  metby  the  church. 
Many  times  we  can  go  beyond  the 
hospital.  We  can  pick  up  on  lots  of 
things  while  they're  in  the  hospital  - 
poverty,  drug  addiction  -  and  then 
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Does  Your  Group  Need  A 
Near-Perfect  Way  To  Raise 
Funds  for  a  Worthwhile 
Project?.../f&e  a  new  bus  ofa  trip 
or  to  help  someone  in  need! 

Around  70%  of  the  people  in  your 
group  buy  a  live  tree  each  year  for 
Christmas.  Why  not  make  it 
possible,  with  absolutely  "NO 
RISK",  to  buy  it  from  you  and 
your  group! 

For  Information  Contact 
The  Rev.  Sam  McMillan  at: 

RO.Box5100 
Foscoe,NC  28604 

704-963-4866 
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Vera  Hayes  trains  lay  visitor  in  the  use  of  the  prayer  folder. 

our  outreach  can  begin.  It's  this  kind  about  the  Lay  Hospital  Ministry  Pro- 
of nurturing  that  brings  the  children  gram,  please  call  Vera  Hayes  at 
of  God  back  into  the  fold."  (919)350-0133. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  more 


Companion  Diocese 
becomes  a  reality 

by  The  Rev.  Sherman  Miller 

In  our  last  diocesan  convention  the  resolution  to  become  a  companion 
diocese  with  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  was  passed  with  a  resounding  ovation. 
Since  that  time  a  committee  has  been  working  to  implement  this  resolution, 
making  our  relationship  a  reality. 

We  began  by  proposing  some  goals,  hoping  to  give  us  a  clear  direction  and 
to  give  us  a  method  of  measuring  our  progress.  We  determined  that  we  want 
to  have  exchanges  of  youth,  adults,  clergy,  and  bishops,  and  we  indicated  that 
we  want  that  to  really  happen.  We  are  keenly  aware  that  there  is  much  to  share 
between  our  dioceses.  As  companions,  we  very  much  believe  that  God  has 
brought  us  together  so  that  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

As  of  the  Happening  held  at  Trinity  Center  the  weekend  of  October  15-17, 
our  first  visit  from  members  of  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  became  a  reality.Two 
youths  and  two  adults  participated  in  Happening  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing if  their  diocese  wants  to  introduce  Happening  as  part  of  their  youth 
program.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  weekend,  the  four  representative,  Gloria 
Ferrer  Lebr6n,  age  15,  Iliana  Pag&n  Vila,  age  16,  Tanya  Chiclana  Torres  and 
Brother  Herald  Camacho,  OSJB  (Order  of  St.  John  the  Baptist),  meet  with 
committee  members  at  the  home  of  Betty  Clarke  in  New  Bern  to  discuss  their 
reaction  to  Happenings  and  to  enjoy  a  North  Carolina  party.  Following  a 
dinner  of  Brunswick  stew  and  a  pronunciation  lesson  on  the  word  "gri-its",  all 
four  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  implement  Happenings  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  committee  has  designed  travel  arrangements  and  work  projects  for 
adults  and  youths  to  visit  Puerto  Rico.  Soon  we  hope  to  have  a  convenient  way 
for  any  parish  group  to  plan  an  exchange  trip.  Wc  also  hope  that  we  can 
stimulate  "Companion  Parishes"  throughout  our  diocese.  Perhaps  this  may 
start  with  "same  name"  parishes.  (Example:  "Good  Shepherd — Buen  Pastor") 

In  February,  Bishop  Alvarez,  Puerto  Rico's  bishop,  will  visit  East  Carolina 
as  our  guest  speaker  at  the  1994  diocesan  convention. 

Our  committee  members  are:  Mack  and  Clara  Bond  Bell,  Betty  Clarke,  Jay 
Gonzales,  the  Reverends  Jack  Rivers,  Tom  Cure,  Gary  Noteboom,  andSherman 
Miller,  Chair.  We  have  other  persons  who  will  serve  in  advisory  capacities: 
Cookie  Cantwell,  Gretchen  Simons,  Harriett  Wagner,  and,  of  course,  both 
bishops.  We  want  to  get  more  information  to  you  soon;  and  in  the  meantime,  if 
you  have  an  interest  in  serving  with  us  on  this  committee,  please  call  the 
Reverend  Sherman  H.  Miller,  (919)  444-1189. 


Acts  of  Renewal: 
Their  message  is  no  act 


II  1 1 11         I®  Fred  Hoffman 

Vf  U  K  Imagine  the 

scripture  story  of 
the  Woman  at  the 
Well  coming  to  life 
before  you.  You  hear 
how  she  reacts  to 
^^^j  Jesus,  hear  her 
thoughts  and  feel 
her  emotions  as  she 
passes  the  story  on 
to  others.  Thanks  to 
the  Christian  the- 
ater group,  Acts  of 
Renewal,  you  can 
experience  this  and 
other  Christian 
messages  and  Bibli- 
cal stories. 
Acts  of  Renewal,  a  duo  of  profes- 
sional actors  and  husband  and  wife, 
Carol  Anderson  and  Jim  Shores,  now 
reside  right  here  in  our  backyard  at 
Emerald  Isle.  The  two  have  been  in  East 
Carolina  for  only  about  four  months. 
Already  the  word  is  getting  around  the 
area  about  this  highly  regarded  minis- 


try. 

Recently,  they  have  performed  for 
St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Morehead  City, 
the  Baptist  State  Convention  Senior 
Adults  Conference,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Recovery,  as  well 
as  other  conferences  and  church  events 
across  the  country.  They  are  presently 
booking  more  performances  and  are 
especially  interested  in  performing  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  As  Jim  says, 
"We  want  to  bloom  where  we  are  planted 
and  to  minister  where  we  are."  In  fact, 
Carol  has  turned  down  offers  across  the 
country,  including  several  offers  from 
talent  agents  in  New  York  City,  so  that 
she  could  remain  here  in  our  area. 

Carol  and  Jim  are  both  veteran 
stage  performers.  Jim  studied  acting  at 
UNC-CH  and  spent  five  years  perform- 
ing with  the  Christian  theater  group, 
A.D.  Players,  in  major  cities  around  the 
country.  Carol  has  extensive  experi- 
ence in  acting.  She  studied  acting  at, 
Barrington  College,  a  Christian  liberal 
arts  school,  obtained  a  Masters  Degree 
in  acting  from  UNC-CH,  spent  seven 


Why  does  stewardship 
growth  seem  so  diffi- 
cult for  so  many? 

reprinted  from  the  Good  Newsletter  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Fayetteville 

People  who  know  the  joy,  the  enrichment,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  that  tithing  brings,  do  not  need  giving 
tables  or  scholars  to  explain  the  rewards  of  personal 
growth  in  giving.  Yet,  people  who  tithe  will  often  say  that 
the  most  difficult  "step"  was  not  the  last,  but  the  first.  The 
table  below  shows  this  to  be  true. 

It  requires  ten  times  more  growth  to  advance  from 
the  1%  level  to  the  2%  level,  than  from  the  10%  level  to  the 
1 1%  level.  The  first  requires  100%  growth,  the  latter  10% 
growth. 

This  may  help  explain  why  the  1%  and  2%  giving 
levels  have  become  "home"  for  the  majority  of  givers. 
Nationally,  church  members  give  about  2%  of  income. 
Since  this  is  an  average,  it  means  many  more  are  giving 
1%  or  less. 
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For  80%  of  church  givers,  the  next  "step"  represents  a  50-100%  increase  in  giving 

Example: 

House  income  $2,500 

Percent  of  growth  needed  to  reach  next  level 

1% 

$25.00 

100%  | 

2% 

50.00 

50.0% 

3Vo 

75.66 

33.3% 

4% 

100.00 

25.0% 

5% 

125.00 

20.0% 

6% 

150.00 

16.7% 

Wo 

175.00 

14.3% 

8% 

200.00 

12.5% 

9% 

225.00 

11.1% 

Tithe 

250.00 

10.0% 

11% 

275.00 

9.0% 

years  with  A.D.  Players, 
and  then  continued  with  her 
solo  performance  of  "Size 
Seven  Forever." 

In  fact,  their  name,  Acts 
of  Renewal,  grew  out  of 
Carol'sperformanceof'Size 
Seven  Forever"  which 
chronicles  her  struggle  with 
an  eating  disorder  and  her 
subsequent  recovery.  "Size  Seven  For- 
ever" has  aired  nationally  on  PBS. 

The  two  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  or  categorize  their  perfor- 
mances. "Dramatic presentation  maybe 
the  best  way  to  describe  it, "  Carol  says. 
"It's  theater  with  a  Christian  message." 
With  an  exciting  intermingling  of  hu- 
mor and  emotion,  their  performances 
bring  scripture  stories  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Woman  at  the  Well,  and  the 
Annunciation  to  life.  They  become  sto- 
ries that  touch  our  hearts  in  a  new  and 
exciting  way.  Christian  theater  may  be 
a  new  concept  to  many,  but  it  is  drama 
that  will  inspire  and  educate,  and  will 
leave  you  wanting  to  see  more. 

What  excites  the  two  about  their 
ministry  is  the  reaction  of  the  audience 
when  they  perform.  Inevitably,  they  say, 
people  will  come  to  them  after  the  per- 
formance and  tell  them  how  it  touched 
them  and  how  they  feel  God  wanted 


i 


them  there  on  that  night.  Jim  says  the  [ 
feel  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eac 
time  they  perform.  They  feel  that  throug 
their  craft  of  acting,  they  are  merel 
vessels  to  minister  to  others.  Carol  add 
that  for  many  viewers  their  performance 
often  open  or  re-open  the  door  to  th> 
church  and  the  Bible.  Their  show  lead; 
others  toa  deeper  understandingof  scrip 
ture  and  the  Christian  message. 

The  two  write  their  own  materia  ^ 
and  can  adapt  and  perform  the  Gospe 
lesson  for  a  Sunday  service,  perform  foi 
a  Wednesday  night  meeting  or  an  ECW 
meeting.  "Our  vision  is  to  bring  the  arts 
with  excellence  to  the  church,  touching 
the  heart  through  Christian  stories," 
Carol  explains. 


Our  neighbors  will  be  a  regular  feature  o/ 
Cross  Current.  To  recommend  a  neighbor  in  the 
diocese  for  this  monthly  column,  please  contact  the 
editor. 


Reading  a  narrative  budget 


In  early  October  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  distributed  copies  of 
its  1993  narrative  budget  to  all  the 
parishes  in  the  diocese.  This  narra- 
tive budget  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
understanding  how  giving  to  the  dio- 
cese supports  our  ministries,  which 
in  turn  carry  out  our  mission.  It 
shows  us  that  every  budgeted  expen- 
diture affects  ministry.  For  example 
.Bishop  Sanders  feels  that  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  his  time  is  involved 
with  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
cese, thus  10%  of  his  compensation  is 
allocated  to  that  category.  Approxi- 
mately 20%  of  his  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  worship,  so  20  %  of  his 
compensation  is  assigned  to  this  min- 
istry; 50%  of  his  time  and  talent  is 
spent  with  congregations  and  pasto- 
ral care,  thus  50%,  or  S53.109,  is 
under  this  ministry  and  so  on  for  the 
other  ministries.  All  the  categories 
and  the  allocations  are  displayed  on 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  Narrative  Bud- 
get booklet.  A  narrative  description 
explaining  what  ministries  are  in 
each  category  comprises  the  rest  of 
the  booklet. 


The  Fund's 

Annual  Appeal  approaches 

Epiphany,  with  the  light  that  blesses 
and  reveals,  will  arrive  soon.  With  it, 
the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  will  visit  every  parish 
with  its  Annual  Appeal  opportunity. 
The  light  will  reveal  needs  unmet  in 
thousands  of  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  globe.  Here  is  your 
chance,  as  an  Episcopalian,  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Materials  on  the  Annual  Appeal  will 
arrive  in  early  January.  They 
should  be  in  the  pews  and  in  the 
hands  of  communicants  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  January  with  the 
offering  taking  place  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  month. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Light, 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  your 
Fund  minister  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  call  on  the  church. 

ITIIE  PRESIDING  BISHOP'S 
1  FUND  FOR  WORLD  RELIEF 
The  Kpiscopal  Church 
'815  Second  Avc.N.Y.,  N  Y.  10017 
1  -800-334-7626,ext.5138  or  1-212-922-5129 


Worshipping  in  Russia:  A  Letter  from  Valery  and  Galina  Moskalev 

mslated  by  Dr.  Hugh  Ragsdale,  Department  of  History,  University  of  Alabama. 


Allow  us  to  greet  you  in  the  name 
the  churches  of  Russia  and  in  the 
ords  of  Holy  Scripture,  Galatians 
"Grace  to  you  and  peace  from 
od  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
irist." 

Not  a  few  Biblical  prophecies,  the 
itest  fulfillments  of  which  are  con- 
rmed  by  the  contemporary  events 
1  Russia,  show  that  without  God's 
upport  no  government  can  stand, 
hus,  Proverbs  21:1:  "The  King's 
eart  is  a  stream  of  water  in  the  hand 
|f  the  Lord;  He  turns  it  wherever  Ho 
/ill." 

1917  in  Russia  signified  the  ar- 
ival  of  atheistic  power.  Almost  70 
ears  of  government  of  the  country 
jy  a  Communist  junta  was  pregnant 
j  vith  the  current  political  and  eco- 
lomic  situation  in  Russia.  For  al- 

Jnost  70  years  until  the  arrival  of 
President  Gorbachev,  Russianbeliev- 
Hsrs  did  not  have  an  official  status. 
I  The  principle  of  Communist  power  in 
the  country  was  always  to  destroy 
any  manifestation  of  religion  and,  by 
the  same  token,  to  attack  the  inter- 
ests of  the  believers.  In  the  Christian 
churches  the  authorities  carried  on 
searches  of  every  form  of  Christian 
literature  along  with  arrests,  banish- 
ment to  exile  (Siberia),  and  prohibi- 
tion of  Christian  meetings.  The  be- 
lievers of  Russia  experienced  the 
whole  weight  of  persecution  and  its 
consequences.  The  Churches  of'Tius- 
sia  prayed  ceaselessly  for  help,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  authorities. 
At  length,  God  answered  the  prayers 
of  His  children.  In  the  beginning  of 
1988  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  presidentsof  Russia  and  America, 
and  consequently  the  door  of  Russia 
was  opened  to  the  believers  of  other 
countries.  An  unprecedented  stream 
of  Christian  literature  poured  into 
Russia  from  the  West,  from  Germany, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  America. 
Prominent  Western  Christian  Bibli- 
cal teachers  of  the  faith  were  able  to 
visit  the  cities  of  Russia  without  hin- 
drance. 

In  1992  an  international  Chris- 
tian mission  was  organized  under 
the  name  "Volga-92."  The  purpose 
of  the  mission  was  the  preaching  of 
the  living  and  saving  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  people  of  Russia.  Believ- 
ers from  America,  Finland,  England, 
and  Germany  took  part  in  this  mis- 
sion. The  mission  visited  cities  along 
the  Volga  River.  On  board  the  ship 
were  more  than  80,000  New  Testa- 
ments for  the  population  of  the  Volga 
cities,  where  it  was  possible  to  carry 
on  evangelical  meetings.  Sports  sta- 


diums served  as  meeting  places  for 
the  people  of  Russia  with  the  visiting 
missionaries.  Sermons,  prayers, 
hymns  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
awakened  in  Russia  a  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  the 
present  time  an  enormous  evangeli- 
cal work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
country.  New  Bible  schools  and  li- 
braries of  Christian  spiritual  litera- 
ture are  opened.  Just  recently  the 
first  Christian  programs  were  broad- 
cast over  Russian  radio.  Last  year 
government  decrees  recognized 
Christmas  and  Easter  as  national 
holidays.  The  preachers  of  Russia 
are  giving  Biblical  lectures  with  great 
success,  and  municipal  theaters, 
parks  and  stadiums  serve  as  places 
of  instruction.  In  this  way  great  num- 
bers.of  Russians  can  hear  and  receive 
the  Good  News.  These  developments 
confirm  the  Biblical  prophecies  of 
Malachi,  1:11:  "For  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  its  setting  my  name  is 
great  among  the  nations,  and  in  ev- 
ery place  incense  is  offered  to  My 
name,  and  a  pure  offering;  for  My 
name  is  great  among  the  nations, 
says  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

We  want  to  remark  that  during 
the  years  of  persecution  of  the 
churches  by  Communist  power,  the 
believers  of  other  countries  prayed 
for  the  spiritual  awakening  of  Rus- 
sia. The  country  remains  as  formerly 
in  need  of  the  support  of  prayer, 
because  the  internal  politics  of  Rus- 
sia remain  discouraging:  inflation, 
economic  crisis,  the  collapse  of  great 
industrial  enterprises,  and  protest 
demonstrations  of  the  workers.  The 
source  of  these  problems  is  the  fact 
that  the  political  posts  of  the  country 
remain  occupiedby  the  same  persons 
who  occupied  them  during  the  years 
of  the  Communist  totalitarian  re- 
gime. In  several  cities  of  Russia  per- 
secutions of  Christians  continue  as 
before.  In  the  streets  of  the  capital 
large  crowds  of  people  often  gather  to 
display  Communist  slogans  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  Moscow.  The  situation 
prompts  the  families  of  many  believ- 
ers to  leave  the  country.  Thus  on  13 
May  1993  our  family,  consisting  of 
six  persons,  obtained  Delta  Airlines 
tickets  through  relatives  working  at 
a  Moscow  airport.  Nine  hours  after 
boarding  the  plane,  our  family  was  in 
the  USA.  We  thank  God  for  this  happy 
moment.  One  more  short  flight  from 
New  York  to  Raleigh,  NC,  and  we 
were  met  by  our  American  sponsors, 
members  of  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church  in  Goldsboro,  NC:  Edward 
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The  Monskalev  family:  Valery,  Stefan  (5),  Galina,  Lidiya  (1),  Pazel  (3),  and  Valeriya  (7). 


Dunlap,  Greta  Shealey,  Rob  Rose, 
and  a  translator  from  Kinston,  Yuri 
Burn.  Their  smiling  faces  and  warm 
greetings  inspired  in  our  hearts  the 
assurance  that  God  will  bless  our  life 
in  the  USA.  During  the  past  four 
months  in  Goldsboro  we  have  been 
settled  by  our  sponsors  in  a  four- 
room  apartment.  Furniture  and  all 
the  things  needed  to  set  up  house 
havebeen  purchased  for  us.  We  could 
mention  many  more  such  things.  In 
July  our  children  wore  able  to  enter 
school.  And  I,  Valery  am  very  pleased 
with  my  work  place,  Franklin  Bak- 
ing Co.  We  want  to  express  our  deep 


gratitude  to  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church,  Goldsboro,  and  to  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  effort  to  resettle 
us.  We  are  thankful  for  all  the  warmth 
and  love,  to  the  families  Dunlap, 
Meador,  Stark,  Siler,  Daniel,  Rose, 
Campbell,  Eichelberger,  Shealey, 
Wyatt,  Kent,  and  to  many  others.  We 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  II  Corinthians  13:14:  "The  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Love 
of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  all."  Amen. 


77/t?  Moskalevs  wrote  this  letter  in  mid-September. 


Grant  Recipient  Speaks  to 
ECW 

by  Penny  Brinkley,  EC W  Executive  Board,  Communications 

The  ECW's  board  held  an  overnight  on  Aug  25, 
which  was  followed  by  a  general  ECW  meeting  on 
August  26.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
with  our  new  president,  Frances  vonRosenberg.  What 
a  wonderful  time  we  have  when  this  group  assembles. 
Most  of  us  have  worked  together  before  and  the 
feeling  of  friendship  and  Christian  sisterhood  is  very 
special! 

The  turnout  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  for 
the  general  meeting  was  exceptional.  The  inspira- 
tional talk  by  Nacy  Craig  and  the  slide  presentation 
by  Elizabeth  Ann  Pollard  Lisi,  the  recipient  of  the 
$500  ECW  Memorial  grant,  were  the  highlights  of 
the  morning.  Beth  Ann  inspired  all  of  us  when  she 
told  of  her  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 

She  attended  St.  George's  College  in  Jerusalem  where  she  took  "The 
Bible  and  Its  Setting",  a  four-week  course  focusing  on  archaeology  and 
geography.  Her  slides  captured  the  setting  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  helped  us  better  understand  the  formation  of  Scripture  and 
deepened  our  appreciation  of  the  Biblical  roots  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Beth  Ann  shared  a  truly  spiritual  experience  in  very  human  terms  that 
we  could  all  enjoy. 


Cross  cultural  sharing  strengthens  refugee  ministry 


by  Rosemary  Stark 

The  pilot  project  for  Interfaith  refugee 
Ministry  has  completed  its  sponsorship,  thanks 
to  the  help  of  contributions  of  time,  talent  and 
treasure  from  both  Episcopal  Churches  in  New 
Bern;  Christ  Church  and  St.  Cyprian's.  Volun- 
teers from  each  parish  added  their  own  unique 
perspective  and  skills  during  the  crucial  months 
of  planning  for  the  resettling  of  the  Ngo  family 
from  Viet  Nam,  as  well  as  in  the  90  days  after 
their  arrival. 

For  example,  Gwen  Bryan  from  St. 
Cyprian's  has  a  Masters  Degree  in  Interna- 
tional Administration.  Part  of  her  master's 
thesis  was  a  booklet  of  exercises  that  would 
open  up  groups  of  people  to  the  strengths  and 
beauty  of  other  races  and  cultures.  Gwen 
adapted  two  of  the  exercises  for  use  as  discus- 
sion starters  for  the  New  Bern  Episcopal  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  Committee.  "Her  insights 
and  leadership  were  most  helpful  to  us,"  said 
Christ  Church's  rector,  The  Rev.  Robert  (Bob) 
Dannals.  "It  helped  us  to  learn  about  God's 
children,  and  through  our  new  relationships,  to 
learn  about  God.  Through  new  experiences  we 
can  see  the  other  person  as  our  brother  or  sister. 


In  this  way  we  break  down  the  arrogance  that 
comes  from  thinking  whatever  we  have  and  are 
is  better  than  that  of  others  we  meet.  Gwen 
helped  us  see  that  God  brings  an  incredible 
richness  to  all  peoples  and  cultures." 

Dave  Jones,  a  volunteer  from  Christ  Church, 
had  been  trained  by  the  Christian  Literacy  Asso- 
ciates in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  as  a  volunteer  teaching 
reading  to  adults.  Dave  tutored  Mr.  Ngo  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  They  worked  hard 
on  the  driver  education  handbook.  Aldythe 
Ricketts  of  St.  Cyprian's  moved  to  New  Bern 
from  New  York  City  where  she  had  worked  for 
years  in  the  import-export  business.  She  had 
taught  many  people  to  speak  English  and  had 
helped  others  (some  1 500  others  she  modestly 
admitted  when  asked)  to  fill  out  their  citizenship 
papers.  "I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  help  us  in  other 
areas  or  the  diocese  when  the  time  comes,"  said 
Rosemary  Stark,  the  Diocesan  Refugee  Coordi- 
nator. "Aldythe  has  a  very  special  expertise." 
She  also  taught  the  Vietnamese  children  to  speak 
English.  She  was  so  successful  with  the  eleven- 
year-old  boy,  Tuan,  that  he  quickly  became  the 
interpreter  for  the  family.  He  made  phone  calls 


for  them  all.  When  the  family  moved,  it  was 
Aldythe  whom  Tuan  invited  to  accompany  them 
in  the  bus. 

Harriet  Milde  and  Mary  Ann  Harrison  from 
Christ  Church  worked  on  the  medical  commit- 
tee. Both  are  nurses,  so  when  it  was  time  to 
check  a  sore  throat  or  a  toothache,  they  were 
right  at  home.  The  forms,  tests  and  health  exams 
were  easy  for  them  to  interpret,  but  they  were 
happy  to  have  a  Vietnamese  interpreter  along  to 
communicate  to  Mrs.  Ngo. 

Volunteer  interpreter,  Lou  Brown,  put  in  36 
hours  of  service  for  this  project.  She  is  not  a 
member  of  either  parish,  but  we  were  grateful  to 
her  for  her  incredibly  generous  donation  of  time. 

The  volunteers  working  together  made  this 
project  a  success.  Dwight  Johnson  of  St.  Cyprian's 
commented,  "I  think  that  the  refugee  ministry 
was  a  great  ministry  for  both  churches.  I  feel  that 
this  work  and  interaction  between  us  will  form  a 
basis  for  work  together  in  the  future.  We  hope  to 
broaden  our  ministry  in  New  Bern  and  the 
diocese.  I  look  at  it  as  something  that  is  very 
unique  that  we  can  do  for  the  church  as  the  one 
Christ.  It  is  a  beginning." 


Episcopal  Counseling 
Center  expands  services 


The  Episcopal  Counseling  Cen- 
ter in  Wilmington  has  added  an  addi- 
tional office  located  at  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church.  St.  Paul's  has 
been  home  for  two  years,  and  now 
St.  Andrew's  has  also  given  the  cen- 
ter an  office  rent  free  as  part  of  their 
outreach  ministry.  The  generosity  of 
these  two  churches  will  enable  the 
center  to  continue  to  offer  counsel- 
ing at  a  reduced  fee  to  many  couples, 
individuals  and  families. 

Bett  Woodbury  will  be  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  office,  and  Dottie  Andrew 
will  continue  at  St.  Paul's.  Two  new 
counselors  have  joined  the  ECC,  and 
they  will  both  be  at  St.  Paul's.  Allan 


Wanted  Convention 
Correspondents 

Interested  in  seeing  the  Diocesan 
Convention  from  the  inside  out? 
Why  not  be  a  correspondent  for 
the  1 1 1th  Annual  Convention? 
Positions  are  open  to  anyone  - 
students,  moms,  dads,  retirees. 
Will  pay!  Call  919-938-3096  if 

you  are  interested. 


Smith  is  a  substance  abuse  coun- 
selor, with  a  background  in  business 
and  considerable  experience  in  help- 
ing people  recover  from  substance 
abuse.  Tom  Clark  has  a  M.Div.  and 
a  M.S. (Ed  ),  and  he  has  completed 
the  program  in  spiritual  guidance  at 
the  Shalem  Institute  for  Spiritual 
Growth.  In  addition  to  spiritual  guid- 
ance, Tom  will  be  offering  counsel- 
ing to  individuals  and  couples.  All 
of  the  counselors  at  ECC  are  Chris- 
tians, who  combine  their  counseling 
skills  with  their  Christian  faith. 
Please  call  the  center  at  the  St.  Paul 's 
number  (251-1792)  for  further  in- 
formation. 


Pipe  organ  arrives  from  Peimsyhania  —  The  Pipe  Organ  Project  at  St.  George's,  Engelhard  is  progressing  with 
much  enthusiasm.  The  arrival  of  a  one-manual,  six  rankHinners  trader-action  pipe  organ  from  Pennsylvania  was 
cause  for  celebration  for  those  involved  with  the  project.  The  organ  purchased  last  summer  will  be  in  storage  in 
NorthCarolina  until  the  funds  needed  for  restoration  are  in  place.  The  parish  has  raised  $6000  toward  the  project 
total  qf$36,000. 


Stewartship  theme  of  ECC  Banquet 


By  Sheila  Thompson  Walker 
The  Episcopal  Consultative  Commit- 
tee held  it's  annual  banquet  on  Satur- 
day, October  2, 1993  at  King's  Restau- 
rant, Kinston,  NC.  The  Rev.  David 
Nickerson,  retired  priest  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
was  the  keynote  speaker.  Fr.  Nickerson 
challenged  the  group  to  answer  the  call 


to  stewardship.  The  recurring  theme  of 
his  speech  was  we  have  nothing  until  we 
give  it  away.  The  group  was  encour- 
aged to  also  reflect  on  the  idea  of  being 
given  the  privilege  to  be  a  Christian. 
One  hundred  seventeen  persons  at- 
tended the  banquet. 

June  15-16, 1994  the  Commission 
will  have  a  retreat  at  Trinity  Center.  The 


Rev.  David  B.  Nickerson  will  be  the 
consultant.  The  retreat  will  focus  on 
SWEEP  again  this  year.  The  retreat  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Diocese. 
Please  contact  Sheila  Thompson  Walker 
if  you  would  like  to  attend  or  would  like 
more  information.  This  retreat,  like  all 
activities  of  the  commission,  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Diocese. 
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What's  on  the  agenda 


by  The  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph 

When  we  enter  our  car,  tumble 
the  engine,  and  speed  down  the  high- 
way to  do  our  business  for  the  day,  we 
know  or  believe  that  our  steering 
wheel  is  intact,  our  brakes  Midas- 
sharp  and  our  engine  wholesome. 

But  if  we  think  that  the  steering 
wheel,  the  brakes  and  the  engine  are 
not  part  of  and  prerequisites  for  the 
planned  agenda,  we  are  in  danger  of 
getting  nothing  done,  as  well  as  risk- 
ing our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others 
in  the  process.  Faulty  brakes  and 
defective  steering  could  render  irrel- 
evant our  business  for  the  day.  We 
see  graphic  examples  of  highway  hor- 
rors through  brake  defects. 

Our  parishes  and  people  need  to 
see  racism  as  the  brakes  and  steering 
of  the  church's  ministry  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  something  that  necessitates 
close  and  regular  examination  before 
any  agenda  is  reached.  To  dismiss  it 


as  unimportant  and  irrelevant  to  the 
business  in  hand,  is  to  create  conditions 
favorable  for  a  fiasco  rather  than  a 
fiesta. 

If  we  ignore  the  brakes  and  the 
tires  when  they  call  for  attention,  and 
deny  there  is  a  problem,  bigger  prob- 
lems await  us  along  the  way.  Racism  is 
no  subject  to  be  shelved  or  put  on  the 
back  burner  which  does  not  burn.  It 
needs  prime  time  in  the  churches  be- 
fore time  runs  out  on  us. 

Church  leaders,  like  Dr.  Luther 
McManus  and  Mr.  Ted  Gartman,  must 
be  congratulated  for  opening  the  hood 
of  racism  in  the  1 10th  Annual  Conven- 
tion to  get  at  the  brakes,  broken  and 
worn,  and  to  take  the  matter  up  front  to 
the  churches,  not  to  be  discarded,  but  to 
repair  for  effective  application. 

It's  a  simple  truth  that  Jesus  needs 
us  to  get  down  to  his  mission.  Christian 
fairness,  unity  and  love  are  integral  to 


that  mission.  Racism  imperils  and  cuts 
short  the  journey  of  faith  of  many  would- 
be  disciples,  who  refuse  to  travel  with 
us  with  suspect  brakes.  We  cannot  deal 
with  the  tires  and  exclude  the  brakes. 
Similarly,  when  we  became  Christians 
we  embraced  the  whole  mission.  As  a 
wise  person  once  said,  "He  who  picks  up 
one  end  of  a  stick,  picks  up  the  other 
end  also." 

White  Episcopalians,  when  you 
picked  up  the  mission  of  Christ,  you 
picked  up  the  black  church  also;  black 
Episcopalians,  when  you  picked  up  the 
mission  of  Christ,  you  picked  up  the 
white  church  also.  And  since  Christ  is 
not  divided,  we  belong  to  one  church  — 
one  church,  one  faith,  one  baptism. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  we  work 
hand  in  hand,  examining  the  steering 
and  the  brakes  together,  before  enter- 
ing our  highway  to  heaven,  otherwise 
we  may  not  get  there. 


Actions  Speak 


Addressing 
racism 

by  Alicia  Alford 

Only  after  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion last  year  did  I  realize  that  rac- 
ism is  not  just  media  hype.  Maybe  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  miss  the  day-to- 
day racism;  I  am,  afterall,  white. 
The  convention's  theme  "Who  is  my 
neighbor?"  sure  opened  my  eyes. 
Since  February,  I  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  and  appalled  by  the  racism 
I  had  somehow  missed  before. 

Shortly  after  convention  I  was 
seeking  a  painter  to  do  some  work 
on  my  house.  I  was  given  what  I 
thought  was  a  good  recommenda- 
tion, but  then  the  person  making 
the  recommendation  had  to  qualify 
it.  She  said,  "He's  black."  As  if  that 
made  him  unqualified,  she  pro- 
ceeded, "but,  he  is  light."  If  being 
black  was  bad,  did  being  "light" 
make  him  a  less  bad  painter?  Did 
she  really  think  I  might  nothire  him 
because  he  was  black?  If  she  had 
questionedme,  there  must  be  people 
who  think  that  way. 

Yes,  racism  exists.  It  is  in  our 
schools,  our  communities  and  even 
in  our  churches. 

Recently,  I  heard  someone  re- 
mark that  what  happened  at  con- 
vention was  a  fiesta  but  what  is 
happening  in  our  parishes  is  a  fi- 
asco. Are  things  really  that  bad  or 
do  we  just  not  know  what  is  happen- 
ing in  our  parishes? 

Steps  have  been  taken  -  albeit 
small  ones,  they  have  been  taken. 
Over  the  summer  the  leaders  of 
Saints  Mary  and  James  in  Belhaven 
began  discussions  about  their  com- 
mon future.  The  Lower  Cape  Fear 
Deanery  voted  to  continue  the  rac- 
ism dialogues  begun  at  convention. 
The  diocese's  Refugee  Ministry  has 
provided  a  project  for  black  and 
white  churches  to  participate  in  as 
equal  partners.  The  Diocesan  Con- 
vention Committee  has  decided  to 
continue  the  racism  audit  at  the 
next  convention.  St.  Joesph's  in 
Fayetteville  holds  services  every 
fifth  Sunday  with  a  white  Presbyte- 
rian church.  All  of  these  are  steps. 

I  believe  most  of  us  do  want  to 
see  a  change,  but  we  are  unsure 
how  to  go  about  it.  For  this  we  ask 
God's  help. 


by  The  Rev.  Edwin  Smith 

Actions,  be  they  of  an  aggressive, 
assertive,  or  non-assertive  nature, 
speak  louder  than  words.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  SMARTY  (St.  Mark's 
Addresses  Real  Troublesof  You  th)  Sum- 
mer Day  Camp  prove  this  to  be  true.  A 
summer  day  camp  begun  last  year  to 
provide  inner-city  youths  with  a  camp- 
ing experience  they  would  otherwise 
miss,  SMARTYhas  reached  outtomore 
than  just  the  youths  it  seeks  to  serve. 

The  camp,  located  in  St.  Mark's 


inner-city  parish  hall,  involved  black  and 
vvh  ite  you  ths,  parents,  grandparents,  rela- 
tives, and  friends  as  campers,  staff  and 
financial  supporters.  This  summer'scamp 
was  truly  a  cooperative  effort  with  all  the 
churches  in  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Dean- 
ery providing  some  sort  of  support.  The 
camp  averaged  27  campers  during  each  of 
the  four  one-week  sessions. 

Adopting  the  diocese's  convention 
theme,  "Who  is  my  Neighbor?"  the  camp 
focusedonprovidingapersonal  andracial 


integrating  experience.  While  the  Episco- 
palchurches  in  the  Wilmington  area  were 
brought  closer  together  through  the  camp, 
we  must  continue  to  build  on  the  theme  of 
"Who  is  My  Neighbor."  Combining  this 
with  the  theme  of  this  article,  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words,"  we  must  ag- 
gressively see  that  these  same  themes 
continue  to  characterize  how  neighborly 
people,  black  and  white,  intentionally  elect 
each  other  to  fill  important  positions  in 
the  diocese  at  the  next  convention.  This 


was  not  intentionally  done  at  the  last 
convention,  even  while  the  convention 
proceeded  well  under  its  neighborly 
theme.  Also,  similar  deliberations  will 
help  to  resolve  other  race  relation  mat- 
ters in  the  diocese  relating  to  diocesan 
staff  positions,  clergy  placements,  duplic- 
ity of  services  where  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  are  limited,  and  generally 
wherever  race  and  human  relations  need 
improvement.  Remember,  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words." 


Our  spiritual  virus 


y0~\      r>^  I        by  The  Rev.  Bill  Bradbury 

'  /     \  Our  Aids  Sup- 

^— *i  ^        port  Group  lost  its 

^%  first  member  Friday, 

II  111)  September  17th,  as 

the  dementia  finally 
won  out  over 
Donald's  incredible 
determination  and 
effort.  He  should 
have  been  dead 
years  ago.  He  had 
been  fighting  for 
fourteen  years,  but 

Ohe  kept  riding  his 
bike,  pumping  iron, 
and  turning  his  life 
over  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  Need- 
less to  say,  Donald's 
death  upset  the  oth- 
ers in  the  group,  as 
one  of  their  heroes 
lost  the  battle  they 
£^P%  are  so  desperately 

fighting. 

Donald's  death 
has  also  had  an  ef- 
fect on  me.  Of  course  I  felt  the  sadness 
of  losing  a  friend  who  had  earned 
everyone's  respect.  I  felt  anger  at  the 
power  of  death  and  our  seeming  help- 
lessness before  it,  whether  we're  HIV 
positive  or  negative.  But  on  a  deeper 
level,  there  was  this  lingering  suspi- 
cion that  I  was  avoiding  a  more  difficult 
awareness:  I  was  avoiding  the  question 
of  guilt. 

Let  me  clarify.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
today  about  the  guilt  of  the  Church  for 
not  reaching  out  to  those  with  Aids  — 
the  lepers  of  our  day.  I  have  no  trouble 
imagining  that  some  in  our  churches 
find  it  convenient  just  to  look  the  other 
way  and  not  "see"  those  who  have  this 
dreaded  disease.  My  vestry,  however, 
was  supportive  of  my  request  to  run  an 
Aids  Support  Group  in  my  office,  one 
afternoon  a  week.  Other  members  of 
the  parish  offered  their  help.  I  imagine 
in  most  parishes  there  is  at  least  a 
small  group  of  folks  who  are  willing  to 
offer  the  love  of  Jesus  to  people  living 
with  Aids.  Beaufort  County  Episcopa- 


lians are  well  represented  on  our  Aids 
Task  Force,  led  by  Jeremiah  Day. 

So  the  guilt  I  feel  is  not  over  our 
present  response  to  the  Aids  crisis,  but 
rather  over  our  effort  to  respond  to  the 
person  with  Aids  BEFORE  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  virus.  Every  time  I  hear 
descriptions  of  the  "Aids  Quilt"  I  won- 
der how  many  of  those  who  suffered  the 
ravages  of  this  wasting  disease  were  let 
down  by  the  Church  before  they  began 
their  journey  of  destruction?  How  many 
priests  and  bishops  for  fear  of  appear- 
ing exclusive  or  judgmental  failed  to 
bear  witness  to  the  morality  given  by 
God  in  the  Word  of  God  written?  That  is 
to  say,  when  they  were  adrift  in  the  sea 
of  a  narcissistic  relativism  and  being 
tempted  to  experiment  with  new  be- 
haviors, did  the  Church  state  clearly 
the  unequivocal  biblical  norm  that  all 
sexual  relations  are  to  take  place  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  and  all  regu- 
lated drug  use  is  to  be  prescribed  by  a 
doctor? 

As  the  support  group  members  file 
in  and  I  notice  how  much  weight  each 
has  lost  since  last  week,  I  am  aware  of 
two  things:  first,  I  know  there  is  very 
little  the  church  can  do  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  the  HIV  virus  once  it 
infects  a  life;  second,  I  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  the  Church  can  do  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  virus 
that  seeks  to  refashion  the  Christian 
life.  This  spiritual  virus  attacks  the 
historic  authority  of  "God's  Word  writ- 
ten" (so-called  in  Articles  of  Religion 
number  XX,  page  871  BCP).This  leaves 
the  soul  defenseless  against  a  culture 
that  builds  the  moral  life  on  the  shifting 
sands,  of  "happiness",  and"tho  fulfill- 
ment of  felt-needs."  The  soul,  then, 
buys  into  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
"soul"  and  "sexuality"  are  identical, 
such  that  denying  one's  sexual  urges  is 
tantamount  to  suicide. 

This  spiritual  virus  must  be  re- 
buked by  the  Church's  thorough  re- 
commitment to  Scriptural  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  life.  Jesus  was 
quite  clear  that  salt  that  has  lost  its 
"saltness"  is  useless.  Unless  we  regain 


Disconcerning  your 

Spiritual  Gifts 

A  Workshop 

with  the  Rev.  Lloyd  Edwards 
Vicar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Cross 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Cost:  $1 0.00  per  person 

Place:  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Greenville 

Dates:  Friday  Nov.  19th  -  beginning  7:30  PM 

Saturday,  Nov.  20th  -  beginning  9:30  AM 


our  distinctive  character  as  that  strange 
people  who  believe  God  has  truly  spo- 
ken to  us  and  can  be  trusted,  then  we 
will  become  useless  to  our  dying  cul- 
ture. The  Church  must  proclaim  again 
the  lifesaving  Truth  about  the  purpose 
of  our  sexuality  and  its  place  in  the  will 
of  God. 

I  recognize  that  many  will  continue 
to  renounce  such  teaching  as  insensi- 
tive, exclusive,  and  the  worst  sort  of 
fundamentalism.  For  these  the  Church 
will  have  to  continue  to  reach  out  with 
Aids  Support  Groups,  pregnancy  coun- 
seling, Narcotics  Anonymous  and  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  Confessional.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  many  faithful  clergy 
and  laity  who  have  clearly  and  forth- 
rightly  presented  the  Bible's  loving  call 
to  abstinence  from  sex  outside  of  mar- 


riage and  to  saying  no  to  drugs.  From 
time  to  time  I  encounter  young  adults 
who  have  trusted  this  teaching,  much 
to  their  soul's  health.  They  arc  the  lucky 
ones  who  know  what  the  Psalmist 
knows:Gracious  and  upright  is  the 
LORD;  therefore  he  teaches  sinners  in 
his  way. 

He  guides  the  humble  in  doing  right 
and  teaches  his  way  to  the  lowly. 

All  the  paths  of  the  LORD  are  love 
and  faithfulness  to  those  who  keep  his 
covenant  and  his  testimonies.  (Ps.25:7- 
9) 

Or  as  Jesus  put  it  as  he  concluded 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "Therefore 
everyone  who  hears  these  words  of  min  e 
and  puts  them  into  practice  is  like  a 
wise  man  who  built  his  house  on  the 
rock"  (Matthew  7:24). 


St.Andrew's,Goldsboro, 
completes  six  year  study 


PHOTO  BY  NEAL  STITT 


St.  Andrew's  Church  members 
proudly  display  the  certificates  re- 
cently received  for  completion  of  a 
six-year  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  started  in  1987.  For  one  hour 
each  week  the  group  met  to  read  and 
apply  resources  of  interpretation.  In 
September  1993,  the  group  moved 
forward  to  study  the  New  Testament. 

Ruby  Frederick,  Annette  Bryant, 
Jessie  Kelly,  Mattie  Stittand  Bertha 
Case  arc  complimented  by  Father 
Joseph  Banks,  Priest-in-chargc. 
Members  of  the  class  not  shown  are 
Wilma  Starks,  Lanika  Case,  and 
Sallye  Stilt,  the  leader. 


Pope's  Pentecost 

by  The  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph 

He  came  to  Denver,  and  the  people  congregated  there  to  see  and  hear 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  had  a  message  for  a  restless  and  "do-your-own-thing" 
age.  His  Holiness  had  hoped  that  the  crowds  would  follow  his  example  and 
leave  behind  a  lifestyle  of  "garbage"  responsible  for  the  sins  and  ills  of  the 
society. 

Garbage  was  left  behind;  but  the  wrong  kind.  Eighty-six  thousand 
(86,000)  pounds  of  it  or  40  tons  of  trash  littered  the  site  following  the  Pope's 
five  day  visit. 

Even  the  73-year  old  Pontiff  might  have  himself  been  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  debris  left  behind  by  his  listeners.  But  did  they  really  listen  to 
what  he  asked  them  to  dump? 

The  Primate's  message  to  and  prayers  for  priests,  politicians,  adults 
and  young  people  alike,  focused  on  abandoning  the  garbage  of  the  soul:  greed, 
immorality,  corruption,  violence,  racism,  oppression  and  sexual  misconduct. 

The  Holy  Father's  recent  encyclical  to  the  bishops  is  a  pillar  to  help 
lift  us  all  out  of  the  clumps.  Whether  the  people  have  dumped  the  garbage  of 
the  soul  and  cleaned  up  their  lives  is  left  to  be  seen.  If  they  do,  then  Denver 
will  be  a  visit  to  remember  as  the  Pentecost  of  America. 


Acolytes  honor  state  during 
North  Carolina  Day 


Acolytes  from  St. 
Andrew's  by  the  Sea 
represented  the  state 
■ 1  —  |  a      of  North  Carolina  at 

lOvTrl  thc  National  Cathe- 
chal  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 19. 

The  following  is 
an  except  from  a  jour- 
nal kept  by  Whit 
Matthews  during  his 
visit  to  the  National 
Cathedral. 

On  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  awoke  and  got 
on  our  church  clothes. 
We  headed  ou  t  for  the 
Cathedral,  wondering 
what  it  would  be  like. 
Soon,  off  in  the  dis- 
tance we  saw  a  large, 
pointy  tower  piercing 
the  tree  line,  The  gi- 
gantic church  was 
amazing.  I  couldn'tbe- 
lieve  my  eyes.  We 
walked  inside  and  saw  splashes  of  vivid 
colors  decorating  the  wall  as  the  sun 
shone  through  the  stain  glass  windows. 
There  was  so  much  space  andhundreds  of 
seats.  After  getting  vested,  we  went  to  the 
end  of  the  aisle.  I  had  never  been  in  such 
a  big  church  in  my  life.  The  service  wasn't 
really  that  differentfrom  theone  athome, 


Acolytes  from  St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nags 
Head,  represented  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
at  the  National  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  Sept.19. 

except  for  the  big  organ.  Afterward,  we 
talked  with  some  of  the  other  families  in 
the  group  and  then  departed.  It  had  all 
gone  by  so  fast. 


The  Migrants 

by  Ron  Funderburke,  Encentro  participant 

Children  of  the  field,  spawn  of  a  world  somewhat  forgotten 
Together  they  harvest  theleisure  for  thousands. 
And  even  as  you  and  I  take  of  the  colored  fruit, 
Tliey  die  for  a  life,  they  know  no  other. 
Living  in  a  world  of  their  own  riech. 

I  taste  a  thousand  colors  gone  sour  at  the  knowing  of  a  bitter  life. 
Nothing  but  pain  in  the  cornicopia  thai  these 
Children  nourish  from  children  of  the  field. 


Amy  Treslar  (  back  row,  second  from  left) 
orchard. 

Encuentro,  a  camp  for  students  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  met  this 
year  in  July  for  a  time  of  learning, 
work,  and  lots  of  fun.  Seven  students 
from  Southport  and  Kinston  met  at 
Farmworker  Ministry  Office  to  live 
and  work  in  community  to  learn  about 
migrant  life.  The  group  built  a  much 
needed  picnic  shelter  and  picnic  table 


PHOTO  BY  SUSAN  KEAR 

joins  Encuentro  participants  in  a  peach 

with  the  help  the  Rhys  and  Gordon 
Kear.  During  the  camp  the  students 
participated  in  an  organized  recre- 
ation program  with  migrant  children 
and  provided  a  pinata  party  at  a  sum- 
mer school  for  migrant  children.  For 
more  information  about  this  camp, 
please  contact  Susan  Kear  at  1200  N. 
Elm  Street,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 


Smile,  Laughter  and 
Learning  at  the  Adults  Who 
Work  With  Youth  Conference 


PHOTOS  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 


Elizabeth  Davenport  of  St.  Andrew's  Nag 
Head  practices  some  youth  activities  with 
conference  leader  David  Stone. 


James  and  Wendy  O'Brianl  of  St.  Anne's 
Jacksonville  participate  in  some  youth 
games 


Nancy  Smith  of  St.  James  the  Fisherman, 
Shallotle,  and  David  Stone  lead  a  round 
of  "Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot." 


Convention  opens  long 
before  February 


For  members  of  the  diocesan  Con- 
vention Committee  convention  opened 
early  last  Spring.  The  committee,  which 
meets  monthly,  has  exciting  plans  well 
underway  for  the  1 11th  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

As  decided  by  a  vote  at  the  '93 
convention,  this  year's  convention  will 
center  on  restorative  justice.  "What 
does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do 
justice  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  you  God?"  (Micha 
6:8).  "Do  Justice  —  Love  Kindness" 
is  the  theme  on  which  we  will  center 
our  thoughts  as  we  talk  and  listen  to 
each  other. 

The  convention  which  isbeingheld 
in  Greenville  from  February  10-12  be- 
gins on  3:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  with 
dialogue  sessions  to  address  issues  con- 
cerning resolutions,  canons,  and  stew- 
ardship, and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  1994  General  conven- 
tion deputies.  A  social  hour  will  follow 


these  sessions  and  the  evening  will 
conclude  with  a  festival  Eucharist  at 
St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church. 

Friday  will  feature  our  guest 
speaker,  Bishop  Alvarez  from  Puerto 
Rico,  our  companion  diocese.  A  pre- 
sentation on  restorative  justice  prom- 
ises to  provoke  stimulating  lunch  dis- 
cussions on  justice  issues.  Friday  will 
conclude  with  an  evening  fiesta  cel- 
ebrating our  new  companion  diocese 
relationship.  Actions  on  nominations 
and  resolutions  take  place  Saturday 
morning  with  the  convention  adjourn- 
ing around  noon. 

Pre-registration  packets  are  in  the 
process  of  being  mailed.  They  contain 
useful  information  of  housing,  the  con- 
vention schedule  and  writing  resolu- 
tions. If  you  have  any  question,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  Diocesan  House. 
The  committee  is  looking  forward  to 
another  inspiring  convention  of  fel- 
lowship and  fun. 


Goodbye  to  a  friend 


How  could  we  mention  convention 
without  a  word  of  thanks  to  King 
McGlaughon  for  the  vision,  organization 
and  inspiration  thathe  has  given  notjustto 
this  committee,  but  to  the  diocese  as  a  whole 
during  his  service  as  Interim,  Assistant  for 


Program  andMinistryoftheDiocese.  icing's 
dediationandhumorwiUbegreatlymissecL 
As  of  October,  King  resigned  from  his  posi- 
tion and  has  moved  to  Indianapolis  while 
he  seeks  a  positon  as  a  parish  priest.  We 
wish  King  well 


Bishop  Elebash's  death  is  a  loss  for  all 


The  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina lost  a  friend  and  men- 
tor with  the  death  of  The 
Right  Reverend  Hunley 
Elebash  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 20. 

Bishop  Elebash  seived as 
the  fifth  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina  from 
1973  until  1983.  The  impact 
he  made  on  this  diocese  and 
on  the  p  eople  that  his  minis- 
try touched  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

A  funeral  service  for 
Bishop  Elebash  was  led  by 


the  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  Sanders 
on  Saturday,  October  23  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Wilmington.  Assisting  in  the 
service  were  The  Reverends 
E.B.  Jeffress,  Edward  Sharpe, 
John  J ames  Ormond  and  Jack 
Rivers.  Interment  followed  in 
Oakdale  Cementary. 

Bishop  Elebash  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Maurine  Ashton 
Elebash;  his  daughter,  Brett 
Randolph  Elebash,  and  hus- 
band, James  M.  Gibbons,  of 
San  Francisco,  California;  his 
son,  David  Hunley  Elebash, 


and  wife,  Marianne  Rogers,  of 
Sanford,  Virginia;  a  sister, 
Emma  Randolph  Hurst  of  Ar- 
lington, Virginia;  two  broth- 
ers, Eugene  Perrin  Elebash, 
Jr.  and  Clarence  Couch 
Elebash  of  Pensacola,  Florida; 
and  four  grandchildren,  Rob- 
ert Agee  Gibbon,  Anne 
Randolph  Gibbons,  John 
Ashton  Elebash  and  Michael 
Clark  Elebash. 

The  December  issue  of 
Cross  Current  will  feature  a 
tribute  to  the  life  and  good 
works  of  Hunley  Elebash. 


Cutair  arrives  in  Oriental 


St.  Thomas,  Oriental  is  pleased  to. 
welcome  their  new  rector,  The  Rev.  Lee 
Cutair.  When  describing  his  journey  to 
Oriental,  St.  Thomas'  newsletter,  The 
Moorings,  called  his  "road  to  Oriental  as 
unpredictable  as  life  can  be."  Father 
Cutair,  his  wife,  Josephine  (Birdie),  and 
his  eleven-year-old  son,  Paul,  moved  to 
Oriental  from  Abbeville,  South  Carolina 
and  the  road  has  truly  been  an  interest- 
ing one. 

In  high  school  Father  Cutair  thought 
that  he  might  have  a  calling  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  he  put  it  on  the  shelf.  Later  with 
dreams  of  playing  the  trombone  in  a 
symphony  orchestra  Father  Cutair,  at- 
tended the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. After  graduating  with  a  degree  in 
music,  he  discovered  his  tongue  had  a 
motor  problem,  a  disaster  akin  to  a  pia- 
nistgetting  arthritis.  Father  Cutairmuses 
that  when  he  put  his  trombone  on  the 
shelf  it  was  the  same  shelf  where  he  had 
put  the  calling  to  the  priesthood  a  decade 
earlier.  Pursuing  this  call,  Father  Cutair 
attended  Berkeley  Divinity  Schoolat  Yale 
University. 

Ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  1966 
and  to  the  Priesthood  in  1967,  Father 


Cutair's  parish  experiences  vary  from 
the  harsh  environment  of  an  inner-city 
church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  the 
rural  environments  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  in  Maryland,  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  textile  area  of 
Upper  South  Carolina.  Father  Cutair's 
parish  work  includes  Christian  educa- 
tion, Bible  studies  and  retreats.  On  a 
national  and  diocesan  level,  he  has  been 
involved  as  a  Marriage  Encounter  Pre- 
senter anda  Diocesan  Refugee  Coordina- 
tor. When  not  busy  with  all  these  activi- 
ties, Father  Cutair  enjoys  biking,  tennis, 
classical  guitar  and  fishing. 

Father  Cutair's  wife,  Birdie  also  has 
much  to  offer  St.  Thomas  and  the  town  of 
Oriental.  Aside  from  being  a  great  cook 
and  seamstress,  she  is  an  experienced 
teacher  of  both  severely  handicappedand 
gifted  students.  And  now  that  she  is  in 
Oriental,  she  is  working  on  improving 
her  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Paul,  the  "nintendo 
ace",  who  is  attending  Pamlico  Junior 
High  School,  the  Cutairs  have  a  son, 
Andre,  31,  who  is  married  with  one  son, 
and  a  daughter,  Gabrielle,  24,  who  has 
three  daughters. 


Father  Douglas  accepts 
Holy  Trinity's  call 


The  Reverend  Jeffrey  Allen  Dou- 
glas accepted  the  call  of  the  Vestry  to 
become  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church  at  Hampstead.  His  minis- 
try began  in  Hampstead  on  September 
15th. 

Father  Douglas  comes  to 
Hampstead  from  Kinston,  North  Caro- 
lina where  he  was  Assistant  Rector  at 
SaintMary's  Episcopal  Church  andcon- 
currently  served  as  Rector  of  Holy  In- 
nocents Episcopal  Church,  Moss  Hill. 

Father  Douglas  was  born  in  Eu- 
gene, Oregon;  reared  in  College  Park, 
Maryland;  received  his  Baccalaureate 


degree  from  The  University  of  the  South; 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  and  a  Master  of 
Divinity  degree  from  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  1989  and 
to  the  Priesthood  in  1990.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  since  coming  to  the  area  in 
1989  and  has  emphasized  Youth  and 
Education  Ministries  duringhis  tenure 
at  both  Saint  Mary's  and  Holy  Inno- 
cents. 

He  is  married  and  resides  with  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  and  son,  Michael  in  the 
Olde  Point  area. 


St.  Thomas,  Windsor  welcomes  new  rector 


The  Rev.  Barbara  B.  Chaffee  be- 
came the  rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Windsor 
on  October  15,  1993.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Tom  Chaffee,  a  retired  priest, 
come  to  East  Carolina  from  the  Diocese 
of  Chicago  where  she  served  as  Curate 
of  St.  Augustine's  Church  in  Wilmette. 

Barbara  says  that  her  introduction 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  was  St. 
Matthew's  Church  in  Bedford,  New 
York.  There  she  served  as  assistant  to 
the  Lay  Director  of  the  Church  School 
Program  and  as  teacher  in  Church 
School. 

She  has  had  wide  experience  as  a 
lay  leader  in  the  Dioceses  of  Fond  du 
Lac  and  Northern  Michigan  and  coun- 
selor at  youth  camp  at  both  junior  and 
senior  high  levels,  among  her  many 
other  activities.  Her  Cursillo  activities 
include  service  on  teams  in  various 
capacities,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Leaders  School  in  the  Diocese  of  Fond 
du  Lac  from  1981  to  1986. 

Of  her  ministry,  Barbara  says, 
"Working  with  parishioners  excites  me. 
I  like  to  meet  them  where  they  are  and 
help  them  grow  in  faith  and  ministry.  I 
have  found  that  "one  on  one"  relation- 
ships is  the  foundation  of  my  minis- 
try." 

Tom  Chaffee  is  an  avid  golfer  and 
Barbara  says  her  game  has  improved 
since  her  marriage  to  Tom  seven  years 
ago.  She  also  plays  tennis,  skis  and 
enjoys  bird  watching.  But  her  favorite 
pastime  is  sailing. 

There  was  a  rumor  about  in  the 
Diocese  that  The  Rev.  Sherman  Miller 


was  tryin  g  to  recruit  Barbara  as  a  deck 
hand  before  she  had  departed  Illinois. 
He  was  also  casting  a  net  to  lure  Tom 
Chaffee  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
panion Diocese  Committee  since  he 
had  been  told  that  Tom  served  as  pos- 
tulant in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Barbara  says  that  Tom,  in  retire- 
ment, "is  more  active  than  ever  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  youth  pro- 
grams, new  membervisitationandthat 
most  delicate  of  arts,  fund  raising. 
While  we  do  not  come  as  a  team,  his 
vast  experience,  energy  and  support 
have  been  a  great  benefit  to  me  and  to 
my  parish." 

St.  Thomas'  is  proud  to  have  called 
so  outstanding  a  person  in  their  new 
Rector.  They  have  welcomed  Barbara 
and  her  husband  to  Windsor  and  look 
forward  to  getting  to  know  their  larger 
family — her  two  daughters  and  Tom's 
two  sons  and  ten-year-old  grandson. 

Tlxe  Blessing  of  a  New  Ministry 
will  be  held  Dec.  15th. 


Other  Moves 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Brock  (Scotty) 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne,  have  moved  to 
Fayettovillo,  where  he  is  serving  as  As- 
sistant Rector  at  St.  John's. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Pisani  has  moved  to 
LaGrange  from  the  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina.  He  is  serving  as  the  Interim 
Priest-in-Charge  at  St.  Paul's, 
Vanceboro. 


The  Rev.  Martha  Honaker  is  the 
new  Assistant  at  Holy  Trinity  in 
Fayetteville.  Mother  Honaker  resides 
in  Raleigh. 

The  Rev.  King  H.  McGlaughon,  Jr. 
has  resigned  as  Interim,  Assistant  for 
Program  and  Ministry  and  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 

NOVEMBER  1993 

St.  Andrew  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head-Family  Retreat  5-7 

ECU  Campus  Ministry  Meeting  5-7 

Clergy  Conference  .  7-9 

LARC  Conference  9-10 

Cursillo  10-14 

Eastern  Area  Prison  Chaplains  Conference  18-19 

St.  Thomas,  Bath  -  Vestry  Retreat  1 9-20 

New  Beginnings  20-2 1 

Elderhostel  Nov.  28-Dec.  3 
Eagles,  Owls,  Hawks  and  Falcons  •  Stormy  Weather  ■  Water,  Water,  Everywhere  .  . 

DECEMBER  1993 

Quiet  Day  3 

Spiritual  Retreat  3-5 

Elderhostel  12-17 
The  Shaping  of  North  Carolina 's  Maritime  Heritage  ■  Survival! 
From  Coastal  Native  Americans  to  Boat-Builders  ■  From  Sound  to  Sea 

JANUARY  1994 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-8 

St.  John's,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-8 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-9 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford  -  Vestry  Retreat  8-9 

Elderhostel  9-14 
The  Shaping  of  North  Carolina's  Maritime  Heritage  •  Water,  Water,  Everywhere  .  .  . 
Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  Histoiy 

St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro  -  Vestry  Retreat  8 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville  -  Vestry  Retreat  14-16 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston  -  Vestry  Retrea*  14-15 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  Vestry  Retreat  14-16 

Elderhostel  16-21 
Survival!  From  Coastal  Native  Americans  to  Boat  Builders  ■  Barrier  Island  Beginnings  ■ 
Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern  -  Vestry  Retreat  2 1-22 

St.  James,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  21-22 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville  -  Vestry  Retreat  21-23 

St.  James,  Shallotte  -  Vestry  Retreat  23-24 

Cursillo  26-30 

ECW  Board  Retreat  25-26 

Clergy  Conference  31-Feb.  1 

FEBRUARY  1994 

Elderhostel  13-18 
From  the  Sound  to  the  Sea  ■  Survival!  From  the  Coastal  Native  Americans  to  Boat-Builders  ■ 
Gentle  On  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro  -  Vestry  Retreat  18-19 

St.  Paul 's,  Greenville  -  Vestry  Retreat  18-19 

Youth  Commission  19-20 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop  v  20-25 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern  -  Parish  Family  Retreat  25-27 


Seeking  God 
in  the  Stillness 

Join  the  fellow  members  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina  for  an  Advent 
Retreat  at  Trinity  Center  on  December 
3-5.  Lead  by  spiritual  director,  Father 
Cherry  Livingston,  the  retreat  begins 
Friday,  December  3  at  9:00  a.m.  with 
Quiet  Day.  The  three-day  retreat  offers 
a  spiritually  guided  period  of  prayer  and 
meditation.  The  days  will  center  on  a  life 
of  prayer  as  we  pray  the  Daily  Office, 
celebrate  Holy  Eucharist  and  spend  time 
in  silence.  Spiritual  Direction  and  the 
Rite  of  Reconciliation  will  be  avadable. 

Participants  may  choose  to  make  a 
silent  retreat  and  may  request  a  single 
room.  The  cost  for  a  single  room  with  all 
meals  from  lunch  on  Friday  through 
lunch  on  Sunday  is  $110.00.  The  double 
room  cost  is  $90.00. 

For  those  unable  to  attend  for  the 
entire  three  days,  Quiet  Day  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  may  be  attended  separately.  The 
day  begins  with  morning  prayer  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  continues  with  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Lunch  and 
refreshments  willbeprovidedfor  $  10.00, 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact the  Diocesan  House,  919-522-0885 
or  Flora  Shedd,  ObJN,  919-247-0497. 


What  is  Elderhostel? 

Elderhostel  is  a  non-profit,  educa- 
tional organization  that  serves  older 
adults.  Every  year,  thousands  of  people 
age  60  and  over  participate  in  residen- 
tial Elderhostelprograms  atmore  than 
1,800  colleges,  universities,  museums, 
state  and  national  parks,  environmen- 
tal, education  and  conference  centers 
and  other  kinds  of  institutions  through  - 
outtheUnitedStates  and  Canada,  and 
in  43  countries  overseas. 

Trinity  Center  offers  up  to  four 
hostelships  (scholarships)  per  session. 
For  more  information  call  919-247- 
5600. 


Expert  to  speak  on  the  state  of  the  LARC  Dialogues 


On  November  9-10,  the  Lutheran -Angli- 
can-Roman Catholic  (L.A.R.C.)  East  VIII  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Trinity  Center.  The 
conference  offers  both  clergy  and  lay  profes- 
sionals a  chance  to  hear  from  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  experts  on  the  subject  of  ecumenical 
relations. 

The  featured  speaker,  The  Rev.  Canon  J. 
Robert  Wright,  will  offer  an  assessment  on  the 
present  state  of  L.A.R.C.  relations  as  well  as 
prospects  for  the  future  in  presentations  on 
The  Concordat  of  Agreement  (Lutheran/An- 
glican), The  Vatican's  response  to  the  Angli- 
can/Roman Catholic  International  Commis- 
sion and  the  Papal  recognition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confessions  (Lutheran/Roman  Catholic).  With 


his  rich  background  in  church  history,  Litur- 
gies and  ecumenical  relations,  Dr.  Wright,  a 
professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  General 
Theological  Seminary,  promises  to  be  an  en- 
gaging and  provocative  speaker. 

Dr.  Wright's  career  includes  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  to  Oxford  as  well  as  an  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation  fellowship .  He  has  been  a 
visiting  professor  at  St.  George's  College  in 
Jerusalem,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Claremont  School  of  Theology,  and 
Nashotah  House.  He  has  served  in  parishes 
in  both  America  andEngland.  Aprolific  writer, 
he  is  the  author  or  editor  of  nine  books,  as  well 
as  some  70  essays  and  articles.  He  is  an 
appointed  member  of  the  Anglican/Roman 


Catholic  International  Commission,  the  In- 
ternational Anglican/Old  Catholic  Theologi- 
cal Conference,  the  Standing  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  He  serves  as  th.5 
theological  consultant  to  the  Ecumenical  Of- 
fice of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  recently 
been  voted  President-Elect  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Ecumenists.  In  1981  he  was 
elected  a  life  fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  in  London. 

For  further  information  regardingthe  conr 
ference  contact  Fr.  Timothy  Kimbrough  at 
(919)  942-3108. 


Trinity  Deanery  kicks- 
off  a  stream  of 
successful  Deanery 
Celebrations 


Please  submit  pictures  from  the  celebrations  to  the 
editor  for  a  photo  feature  in  the  next  Cross  Current 


'Parish 

Pin-ups 


From  the  bulletin  board  of  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

'I  Nobody  made  a  greater  mistake 
than  he  who  did  nothing  because 
he  could  only  do  a  little. 

Edmund  Burke 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


Every  Wed.  &  Sat.  there  will  be  a  Rummage  Sale  at 
St.  John's,Edenton 


13  Convention  Com- 
mittee -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 


5-6 
6 


7 

8-  9 

9-  10 
10 
11 
13 

16 

17 

18 
19 

19-20 

20 

23 

25-26 
29 


Convention  Committee  -  (DH),  10:00 
Department  of  Missionary  Outreach  -  DH,  12:00  noon 
Department  of  Christian  Formation  -  DH,  1:00  p.m. 
Christmas  in  the  Forcst-St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Eucharist  and  Acolyte  Festival  Workshop 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston   1 1 :00  -  3 :00 
Christmas  Fair  &  Lobster  Sale-St.  James,  ShalloUe 
Christmas  Bazaar-Holy  Trinity,  Hampstcad 
Insurance  Commission  -  Trinity  Center  (TC),  3:30  p.m. 
Clergy  Conference  -  TC 
L.A.R.C.  Conference  -  TC 
Bazaar,  Bake  &  Book  Sale-St.  Thomas,  Ahoskic 
Food  Fair-St.  Paul's  Edenton 
Frozen  Food  Sale-St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 
Harvest  Bazaar-St.  Paul's  Beaufort 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  -  DH, 
Camp  Committee-  DH,  1:00  p.m. 
Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Grants  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 
Bazaar-St.  Thomas,  Windsor 
Commission  on  Ministry   -DH,  10:0  a.m. 
Bake  Sale  &  White  Elephant  Sale  -  Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 
New  Beginnings  -  TC 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  -  St.  John's,  Edenton 
Board  of  Trinity  Center  -  TC,  10:00  a.m. 
Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 
Commission  on  Aging  -  DH,  10:30  a.m. 


DH,  10:00  a.m. 


10-12  Diocesan 
Convention  -  Greenville 


2  Prison  Ministries 

3  Quiet  Day  -  TC 

4  Youth  Commission  Meeting 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  10-2  p.m. 

7  Deans'  Meeting  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 

Dept.  of  Congregations  &  Development 
DH,  10:00  a.m. 
Executive  Council  -  DH 
10:00  -  12:-00  Trinity  Deanery 
St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 
10:00-2:00 

Youth  Commission  -  DH 
27-01/1  Winterlight  -  Kanuga 


The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 

Bishop  Sanders 

Nov.  7  St.  Augustine's  Kinston 

Nov.  14  St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 

Nov.  21  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

Dec.  5  Trinity,  Chocowinity 

Dec.  12  St.  Mary's  Burgaw 

Dec.  1 9  Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 

Bishop  Vache 

Nov.  7        Church  of  the  Servant 

Wilmington 
Nov.  14      St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 
Nov.  28      Grace  Church,  Trenton 
Dec.  5        St.  John's,  Fayetteville 
Dec.  12      St.  Philip's,  Southport 
Dec.  1 9      St.  Peter's,  Sunbury 
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A  tribute  to  the  late  Bishop  Hunley  Elebash 

Accolades  aplenty  for  Elebash 


by  Joe  West,  member  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

A  firm  belief  in  divine  provi- 
dence guided  everything  that  Bishop 
Hunley  Elebash  undertook.  His  fa- 
vorite saying  was  "The  Lord  will 
provide, "  and  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
was  not  just  idle  babble. 

"He  had  complete  trust  in  God's 
goodness  and  providence.  He  was 
always  optimistic  about  the  future, 
because  he  knew  it  was  in  God's 
hands,"  said  Wallace  Murchison,  a 
longtime  friend  and  lay  leader  in  the 
diocese. 

That  optimism  sprang  from  a 
deep  conviction  that  God  would  see 
that  needs  were  met,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Jack  Ormond  of  Wilmington. 

"As  vicar  of  a  new  congregation 
in  the  late  1960s,  I  recall  clearly  his 
encouragement  and  tangible  support 
when  the  time  came  to  expand  the 
physical  plant  for  purposes  of  growth 
and  outreach, "  said  Ormond.  "Bishop 
Elebash  had  a  gentle  but  decisive 
manner  when  it  came  to  such  matters. 
His  strategy  would  carry  the  day. " 

One  of  the  most  bountiful  of 
God's  provisions  is  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Bishop  Elebash  and  his  wife 
enjoyed  it  in  profusion. 

"Hunley  and  Dink  knew  fami- 
lies from  one  end  of  the  diocese  to  the 
other,"  said  the  Rev.  Edwin  Jeffress, 
Jr. ,  who  served  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Diocese  under  Bishop 
Elebash. 

Jeffress  said  the  couple  kept  a 
diary  of  the  many  places  they  visited 
and  the  people  they  met,  and  were 
always  eager  to  see  old  friends  again. 


That  personal  warmth  and  con- 
geniality pervaded  the  diocesan  of- 
fice, too,  as  any  visiting  clergy  mem- 
ber soon  found. 

"Many  had  appointments  and 
othersjust  dropped  by  tojoin  a  morn- 
ing coffee  break,"  said  Jeffress.  "In- 
formal visits  were  encouraged  and 
enjoyed." 

One  of  the  family's  favorite 
places  for  fellowship  was  Kanuga, 
especially  in  the  autumn.  Bishop 
Elebash  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  several  years  and  was  to  be 
the  chaplain  in  1994. 

He  was  a  mathematics  major  in 
college,  artillery  officer  during  his 
Marine  Corps  days  and  an  avid  tennis 
player.  These  disciplines  engendered 
in  him  a  respect  for  preciseness, 
whether  dealing  with  social  outreach 
or  diocesan  budgets. 

"I  learned  to  see  things  as  they 
actually  exist  and  to  tell  it  like  it 
really  is  from  the  standpoint  of  exact- 
ness and  reality,"  he  told  the  Wilm- 
ington Morning  Star  in  1968,  after 
being  named  bishop  coadjutor. 

Whether  relaxing  with  friends 
or  crunching  budget  numbers,  Bishop 
Elebash  could  always  brighten  the 
moment. 

"I  remember  him  for  his  lively 
sense  of  humor,  his  happy  spirit  re- 
flected in  his  ready  smile  and  twin- 
kling eyes,"  said  the  Rev.  Edward 
Sharp  of  New  Bern.  "What  a  fun 
person  this  great  man  of  God  could 
be." 

Sharp  said  the  bishop's  firm  be- 
lief that  "God  would  provide"  was 


Bishop  Elebash  after  Baptism  at  Lebanon  Chapel 


manifested  in  his  retirement  years, 
after  a  heart  ailment  forced  him  to 
step  down. 

"Relieved  of  his  great  diocesan 
responsibilities,  and  with  precious 
new  time  to  take  care  of  himself  and 


his  beloved  Dink,  Bishop  Elebash 
soon  blossomed  once  again  into  im- 
proved health  and  vigor, "  said  Sharp. 

^He  knew  better  than  anyone 
else  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  did 
provide. " 


Elebash  offered  hope  to  diocese 


by  Joe  West 

Bishop  Hunley  Elebash  presided  over  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  during  a  time  of  turmoil , 
not  only  within  church  walls  but  throughout  soci- 
ety. 

His  tenure,  from  1973  to  1983,  spanned  a 
wrenching  period  for  Episcopalians.  During  Sun- 
day coffee  hours,  his  parishioners  often  debated 
the  merits  of  a  new  prayer  book  and  ordination  of 
women,  and  traded  rumors  about  a  new  hymnal. 
At  the  same  time,  the  world  around  them  was 
wrestling  with  the  repercussions  of  Watergate,  the 
energy  crisis,  super  inflation  and  war. 

Through  it  all,  Bishop  Elebash  offered  his 
East  Carolina  flock  one  thing:  hope.  For  him,  that 
was  the  epitome  of  his  job  as  chief  pastor  of  the 
diocese. 

"Leadership  requires  the  ability  to  arouse 
hope  among  the  people,"  Elebash  told  those  gath- 
ered for  the  1973  convention  in  Jacksonville.  He 
had  just  been  installed  as  diocesan  bishop  after 
serving  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Thomas  Wright 
since  1968. 

With  hope,  he  believed,  people  could 
strengthen  their  "moral  and  spiritual  fiber,"  which 
was  essential  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
race,  poverty,  pollution,  injustice  and  conflicts 
that  they  saw  all  around  them  20  years  ago.  The 
need  to  remain  steadfast  during  such  turbulence 


was  a  recurring  theme  throughout  his  ministry  to 
the  diocese. 

"Pray  God  that  we  will  embrace  the  crises  of 
our  times,"  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  1975 
convention  in  Wilmington.  "And  pray  that  we 
shall  learn  early  that  these  crises  will  be  won  or  lost 
not  by  the  size  of  our  family  budgets  but  by  the 
strength  and  openness  of  our  hearts. " 

The  two  most  controversial  changes  during 
his  tenure  were  the  new  prayer  book  and  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  an 
unabashed  supporter  of  both. 

Bishop  Elebash  believed  that  the  new  prayer 
book  would  help  deepen  worship  by  offering 
greater  variety  and  richness  to  the  services.  As  for 
women  in  the  pulpit,  he  saw  no  reason  to  exclude 
them  just  because  of  gender. 

"  I  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  calls  both  men  and 
women,"  he  said,  shortly  after  returning  from  the 
1976  General  Convention,  which  made  women 
eligible  for  ordination. 

One  of  Bishop  Elebash's  biggest  worries  was 
that  churches  were  turning  inward  during  times  of 
unrest,  as  evidenced  by  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  giving  for  outreach  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

"In  my  opinion,  this  is  indication  of  a  preoc- 
cupation with  ourselves, "  he  said  in  his  address  to 


First  Confirmation  Class  of  Bishop  Elebash  at  St.  Mark's 
Wilmington  May  23,  1971 

the  1974  convention  in  Greenville.  He  reiterated 
that  message  a  year  later  at  the  convention  in 
Wilmington,  as  he  wondered  aloud  why  so  much 
money  and  manpower  were  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  churches,  when  some  of  those 
assets  might  be  used  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  fight 
poverty  and  injustice. 

In  addition  to  his  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal concerns,  Bishop  Elebash  also  took  a  practical 
approach  to  diocesan  business.  At  his  urging,  the 
annual  convention  was  lengthened  to  two  full 
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My  dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

It  was  the  summer  of  1979. 1  had  just  been 
elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  East  Carolina.  It 
was  a  sobering  time.  We  were  honored  to  have 
p  been  elected.  But  to  accept  the  election  meant 
DlSHOp  S  severe  lifechangesforourfamily; particularly 
the  children.  We  were  to  meet  the  Elebashes 
for  lunch  in  Williamston  which  the  Diocese 
had  decided  would  be  our  new  home.  We  did 
not  know  them  well,  and  it  was  a  somber  time. 
We  sat  at  table  together.  Bishop  Elebash  asked 
me  to  say  the  blessing.  After  I  finished  praying 
Bishop  Elebash  giggled  that  infectious  giggle 
of  his.  With  a  broad  smile  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  said,  "There's  a  rule  you  need  to  know 
about  in  East  Carolina.  He  who  prays ...  pays." 
And  a  relationship  was  born.  A  relationship 
fJ0^^m  that  fed  Nancy  and  me  incredibly  over  the 
next  fourteen  years.  I  would  have  a  visitation 
in  Wdmington.  Nancy  and  I  would  invariably  spend  Saturday 
night  with  the  Elebashes.  When  we  would  walk  in  the  den  that 
grin  would  spread  across  Bishop  Elebashes  face  and  he  would 
say,  "The  top  foah,  nomoah"  speaking  of  the  four  of  us  and  the 
time  we  would  have  together. 

We  were  together  at  Cursillo  number  one  although  Bishop 
Elebash  wasn't  sure  he  liked  "all  those  cowboy  songs."  We  were 
together  through  diocesan  conventions,  times  of  joy  and  stress, 
of  laughter  and  pain,  and  always  in  Hunley  and  Dink,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  faith. 

What  joy  he  took  in  life.  Dink  has  said  to  me  that  when 
Hunley  got  up  on  Sunday  morning  to  get  ready  for  a  parish 
visitation  he  was  like  a  child  getting  up  on  Christmas  day.  He 
loved  being  with  his  people  so  much.  He  possessed  a  deep  love 
for  the  children  of  the  diocese,  and  they  for  him.  Hunley  was  a 
man  of  deep  conviction  and  quiet  courage.  His  devotion  to  the 
ordination  of  women  and  the  new  prayer  book  won  new  con- 
verts day  after  day. 

I  was  with  him  during  the  last  months  and  years  of  his 
Episcopate  when  the  pain  of  angina  had  him  popping  nitroglyc- 
erine pills  incessantly.  The  angina  was  so  severe  that  he  could 


Bishops  Wright,  Elebash  &  Sanders 


not  carry  even  the  lightest  suitcase.  I  carried  his 
suitcases  for  him  and  invariably  when  I  would 
lean  over  to  pick  them  up,  he  would  wink  at  me, 
smile  that  sly  smde  and  label  me  "the  highest 
paid  bellhop  in  the  world." 

After  his  retirement  we  watched  in  amaze- 
ment as  Hunley,  through  prayer  and  rest  and 
exercise  and  Dink's  love,  regained  his  health. 
Hunley  was  Hunley  again,  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see. 

Even  in  times  of  unbelievable  tension  and 
pain,  Hunley  and  I  always  had  a  gift  that  we 
could  give  one  another;  it  was  the  gift  of  laugh- 
ter. It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  dare  close  with  the 
following  story.  A  member  of  my  staff  has  a 
vision  of  Hunley  in  heaven.  He  has  on  all  his 
vestments  and  he  is  roller  skating.  He  glides 


along  on  one  skate  with  the  other  skate  lifted  f 
jauntily  behind  him.  His  hands  are  clasped  be- 
hind his  back.  His  shoulders  are  thrown  back, 
his  head  held  high,  his  vestments  billowing.  He 
is  having  more  fun  than  anyone  ever  had.  And 
there  it  is,  that  omnipresent  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  on  his  face  you  see  that  incredible  impishly 
joyful  grin.  I  miss  you'colleague,  teacher,  men- 
tor, bishop....  friend. 

With  much  love, 

B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina 


Who  is  Dink,  the 
lady  at  Bishop 
Elebash's  side? 

by  a  devoted  friend 

Maurine  A  "Dink" 
Elebash  has  been  a  wonderful 
wife,  Christian  co-worker  and 
best  friend  to  her  beloved 
Hunley.  She  is  a  warm,  kind 
and  sincere  person.  She  is  in- 
telligent and  capable,  does  a 
beautifuljob  in  everything  and 
is  not  afraid  to  try  new  skills 
and  adventures.  She  has  well 
considered  opinions,  but  re- 
mains sensitive  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  others.  Dink 
has  discovered  and  lives  the 
secret  of  happiness  —  loving 
relationships  with  God  and 
other  human  beings. 
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|ys,  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 

He  also  initiated  an  innovative  approach  to  mission  work  in  the 
rtheastern  part  of  the  diocese  called  "Coalition  16."  Under  this 
rangement,  1 6  small  missions  were  administered  by  an  archdeacon 
d  two  priests. 

Crisis  management  was  Bishop  Elebash's  forte.  He  relished  the 
allenge  and  considered  it  a  natural  part  of  being  a  Christian, 
lether  you  were  a  bishop  or  newcomer  to  the  faith. 

"When  one  truly  believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  does  not  cause  one 
escape  crisis,  it  produces  crisis,"  he  said. 

In  1982,  a  year  before  he  was  forced  to  retire  because  of  heart 
oblems,  Bishop  Elebash  was  still  trying  to  console  a  flock  buffeted 
j  a  "hectic  and  needful  world. "  He  warned  them  that  changes  and 
lallenges  would  continue  to  come  their  way,  and  encouraged  them 
)t  to  lose  hope. 

"The  chances  are  the  world  will  not  be  all  that  God  wants  it  to 
in  this  generation,"  he  told  those  attending  the  convention  in 
inston.  "Unfinished  tasks  are  thrust  upon  every  generation." 

Bishop  Elebash  died  in  October,  10  years  after  retiring  from  a 
:cade-long  job  of  keeping  hope  alive. 

Gifts  in  memory  of  Bishop  Elebash  may  be  sent  to  the  Hunley 
lebash  Memorial  Fund,  St.  John 's  Episcopal  Church,  1219  Forest 
fill  Dr.,  Wilmington,  NC,  28403  and  to  the  "See  the  Leaves" 
liapliancy  Fund,  Kanuga  Conference  Center,  P.  O.  Drawer  250, 
lendersonville,  NC  28793.  Please  mark  checks  sent  to  Kanuga, 
'anuga:  Elebash  Fund. 
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Installation  of  Joe  Cooper  at  the  Church  of  the  Servant. 


"Episcopal  Cathedral 
Teleconferencing  O^etwor (^presents... 

Stories  for  Christmas 

December  15,  1993   Live,  8:30-10:30  pm  Eastern 

Celebrate  the  Advent  season  with  Award- winning  novelist  Madeleine  L'Engle,  the  Reverend 
Barbara  Crafton,  and  the  Reverend  Susan  Harriss  as  they  re-imagine  the  joyous  Gospel  narrative  and 
discuss  their  own  literary  works.  Live  from  the  nave  of  Trinity  Church,  host  Linda  Hanick  invites 
viewers  to  participate  in  an  inspirational  program  featuring  Christmas  stories  and  treasured  carols. 


Susan  Harriss 


Barbara  Crafton 


l.inJa  Hanick 


MadcW 


l.'linole 


Currently  the  vicar  of  the  new  Seaport  Chapel  at  the  Seaman  's  Church  Institute,  New  York  City,  the 
Reverend  Barbara  Cawthorne  Crafton  is  also  a  prolific  writer,  singer,  and  theatrical  director.  She 
has  written  for  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  the  Times'  "Hers"  column,  and  Family  Circle 
magazine.  Her  collection  of  essays,  The  Sewing  Room,  was  published  by  Viking  in  1993. 

The  Reverend  Susan  Harriss  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  priest  in  1980  after  a  religious  odyssey 
that  began  in  the  Salvation  Army.  (Four  generations  of  Hairiss'  family  were  Army  officers.)  Since 
1980,  she  has  served  as  a  bishop's  chaplain,  parish  priest,  and,  most  recently,  a  writer  of  Christian 
Education  materials  for  children.  Harrirs'  book  of  sermons  intended  for  children,  Jamie's  Way, 
was  published  by  Cowley  in  1991. 

Award-winning  writer  Madeleine  L'Engle  has  written  numerous  books  for  both  children  and  adults. 
Her  novel,  A  Wrinkle  in  Time,  was  awarded  the  Newbery  Award  and  A  Swiftly  Tilting  Planet  won  the 
American  Book  Award.  Ms  L'Engle  is  also  internationally  known  and  applauded  as  a  lecturer.  Her  most 
recent  work,  T7ic  Rock  Tliat  Is  Higher,  was  published  by  Harold  Shaw,  in  1993. 

Host  Linda  Hanick  is  the  producer  of  numerous  features  and  documentaries  emanating  from  the 
studios  of  New  York  City's  Trinity  Church.  Ms  Hanick's  credits  include  VISN's  popular  "Faces  on 
Faith"  series,  and  the  Emmy  award-winning  programs  "Trinity  Playhouse"  and  "Faithful  Defiance:  A 
Portrait  of  Desmond  Tutu." 

Local  ECTN  host: 


Next  Teleconference:  Trinity  Institute,  January  25-26,  1994 
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As  families  go,  so  goes  the  nation! 


by  the  Rev.  Betty  Buck 

This  paraphrase  of  a  political 
truism  rings  through  our  country 
today.  The  family  structure  in 
many  homes  is  in  shambles  and 
the  results  are  seen  in  the  head- 
lines of  the  newspapers  and  the 
leading  items  of  TV  news. 

Columnists  are  beginning  to 
speak  to  the  need  for  stable  famdy 
structure  and  the  nurture  of  a 
two-parent  family.  A  call  is  going 
out  to  look  at  the  problems  in  soci- 
ety by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  status 
of  parental  guidance  and  author- 
ity today. 

Families  historically  have 
given  their  children  some  funda- 
mental requirements  for  healthy 
and  positive  development.  Some 
of  these  are: 

1.  A  sense  of  identity.  Achild 
needs  to  find  out  who  he  or  she  is  in 
the  context  of  a  loving,  nurturing 
environment.  The  family  gives  a 
child  a  background  upon  which  to 
build  a  personal  identity.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Jones  or  Smith  or 
whatever  family  is  a  beginning 
place  for  us  all.  I  do  not  speak  of 
ancestor  worship  or  being  better 
than  someone  else,  but  simply  a 
knowledge  of  family  history  with 


heroes  and  black  sheep. 

2.  A  feeling  of  being  accepted 
and  supported.  All  people  need  rec- 
ognition for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. Children  have  a  special 
need  to  hear  from  their  families  that 
they  are  appreciated  and  that  they 
can  do  "good"  things. 

3.  A  feeling  of  security.  We  all 
need  to  feel  security  in  order  to  func- 
tion. Children  learn  this  first  in  a 
family.  Children  who  know  that 
their  parents  are  going  to  be  there 
for  them  are  able  to  go  about  their 
learning  and  growing  in  a  positive 
way.  Childrenwhocome  from  homes 
of  abuse  or  domestic  violence  are 
deprived  of  this  basic  need. 

4.  A  basic  value  structure  upon 
which  to  form  their  values  for  living. 
These  first  value  judgments  come 
from  parents  who  both  openly  and 
covertly  transmit  their  values  to 
their  children. 

If  children  do  not  have  these 
basic  needs  met  within  the  famdy, 
they  look  elsewhere  because  these 
truly  are  needs.  Where  do  the  chil- 
dren go  for  nurturing?  Look  at  the 
gangs  that  have  formed  and  how 
they  meet  the  needs  bsted  above. 
The  biggest  problem  is  that  gangs 


are  not  in  the  business  of  raising 
healthy  adults.  They  are  run  by  im- 
mature people  who  probably  have 
never  had  their  needs  met  in  a  posi- 
tive way. 

Across  the  country  there  are 
headlines  about  drive-by  shootings 
and  gang  wars.  Gang  members 
proudly  wear  the  colors  of  their  gang 
and  participate  in  the  gang's  activi- 
ties because  this  has  become  their 
family.  Few  members  leave  the  gang 
except  by  imprisonment  or  death. 

In  many  localities  now  the  agen- 
cies of  government  are  holding 
parentingclasses.  These  classesdeal 
with  child  development,  discipline 
versus  punishment,  nutrition,  rela- 
tionships and  other  basics.  The  need 
for  the  classes  indicates  that 
parenting  has  not  been  effective  in 
many  homes  for  at  leastone  or  more 
generations.  It  is  the  children  who 
are  suffering  from  this  situation. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Church? 
Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tains prayers  "For  Families",  "For 
the  Care  of  Chddren",  "For  Young 
Persons",  "For  the  Parents".  These 
prayers  give  guidance  to  what  we 
believe  is  God's  purpose  in  families. 

So  what  else  is  incumbent  upon 


us  as  Christians?  I  feel  we  need*  ! 
begin  in  our  Church  families 
strengthen  and  supportchildren  a 
parents.  The  world  today  is  not  s\ 
portive  of  strong  family  structur 
although  the  pendulum  may  be  1 
ginning  to  swing  back  toward  tl 
positive  goal. 

Christians  need  to  be  in  e 
dence  in  the  world,  also  to  suppc 
family  values  that  lead  children 
positive  growth.  Although  there  m 
be  those  who  talk  of  civil  rights  ai 
of  not  interfering  in  personal  mi 
ters,  Jesus  has  told  us  to  go  into  tl 
world,  baptizing  and  teaching. 

There  are  severe  problems 
the  status  of  families  in  Amerii 
today.  There  are  answers  in  Goc 
love.  As  members  of  God's  family  y 
need  to  be  concerned  and  to  he 
bring  about  a  safer  world  for  H 
children. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Fallu 
you  have  blessed  us  with  tlie  joy  an 
care  of  children.  Give  us  cab 
strength  and  patien  t  wisdom  as  u 
bring  them  up,  that  we  may  teac 
tliem  to  love  whatever  is  just  an 
true  and  good,  following  tlve  exampi 
of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  Amen 


in 


Presents  for  children: 
meeting  their  needs  -  not 
just  their  wants 

by  John  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work,  East  Carolina 
University  and  member  of  St.  Paul's,  Greenville 


The  fast  approaching  Christmas 
holidays  are  an  exciting  but  stressful 
time  for  families.  The  tradition  of  giving 
and  receiving  gifts  symbolizes  love  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  Few  mo- 
ments can  be  as  joyful  as  seeing  chddren 
open  gifts  with  anticipation  and  finding 
presents  for  which  they  have  longed. 
Yet  this  opportunity  for  giving  brings 
with  it  possibilities  of  meeting  children's 
"wants"  not  their  most  important  emo- 
tional and  developmental  "needs." 

The  "wants"  of  children  are  seem- 
ingly endless.  Children  are  gullible  con- 
sumersof  advertisements  (as  sometimes 
are  adults).  Often  parents  find  that  chil- 
dren have  expanded  their  list  of  desired 
presents  from  an  original  few  to  a  dozen 
or  more  "things"  they  feel  they  must 
have.  I  have  seen  parents  rush  from 
store-to-store  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas trying  to  buy  the  "latest"  children's 
fad.  Such  shopping  frenzies  not  only 
raise  parental  stress  levels,  but  they  can 
lead  to  long-term  economic  difficulty  as 
last-minute  presents  are  added  to  over- 


extended credit  cards.  Frequently,  that 
gift  which  the  child  had  to  have  is  soon 
discarded  or  broken  leading  to  parental 
disappointment  and  anger. 

What  can  parents  do?  Should  they 
allow  their  child  to  be  without  toys  that 
"everybody  has"  and  set  limits  on  the 
amount  and  costs  of  holiday  presents?  I 
believe  the  answer  is  YES.  Being  an 
effective  parent  requires  being  in  charge 
of  family  affairs  and  making  decisions 
that  are  in  the  long-term  best  interest  of 
one's  children.  Such  a  stance  might  meet 
with  immediate  and  temporary  "tem- 
per" outbursts  from  children;  but  if  par- 
ents and  caregivers  give  of  themselves 
to  meet  the  "needs"  of  their  children, 
children  will  sense  the  parents'  love  and 
concern. 

Several  years  ago  I  served  as  a  fam- 
ily counselor  to  a  divorced  mother  and 
her  children.  The  mother  had  custody  of 
the  children,  and  she  worked  hard  at 
two  part-time  jobs  to  earn  enough  money 
for  their  survival.  The  father  drifted 
around  the  country  as  an  itinerant 


painter  who  failed  to  provide  child  sup- 
port, but  at  Christmas  he  would  likely 
appear  with  his  car  loaded  down  with 
toys  for  the  children. 

As  Christmas  approached  the  year 
that  I  providedcounseling  for  the  family, 
the  mother  wondered  privately  how  she 
could  afford  gifts  and  how  she  could 
possibly  compete  with  the  father's  ex- 
pected "grand  entrance  -  loaded  down 
like  Santa  Claus."  Finally  she  decided 
upon  a  few  modest  toys  -  but  ones  that 
suited  the  personalities  of  her  children. 
Additionally  she  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of 


her  children  outlining  things  she  would 
do  especially  for  and  with  them  through- 
out the  year.  As  expected,  the  father 
arrived  with  his  gifts,  but  soon  his  more 
superficial  gifts  were  broken  or  dis- 
carded. The  mothers  "year-long  gifts" 
grew  in  value  as  she  lived  up  to  her 
promises.  I  recall  how  in  February  she 
and  her  children  went  bowling  together 
as  one  of  her  "gift  adventures."  In  af 
family  session,  the  children  told  about 
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he  fun  they  had  seeing  their  mother  compete 
with  them  as  they  learned  to  bowl  together. 
They  also  planned  ahead  for  the  other  activi- 
ies  she  had  promised  such  as  going  fishing  in 
he  city  pond  and  taking  a  trip  to  the  Asheboro 
Zoo.  I  believe  that  the  real  secret  of  her  suc- 
cessful gifts  was  that  she  gave  of  herself  -  and 
her  children  sensed  her  true  love  and  concern 
for  them. 

Here  are  some  guidelines  for  selecting  pre- 
sents that  may  help  parents  meet  their 
children's  needs  as  well  as  preserve  the  family's 
mental  health  this  holiday  season: 

1.  Select  toys  and  presents  that  are  appro- 
priate for  a  child's  age,  developmental  level, 
and  his/her  special  interest. 

2.  Be  realistic  about  money.  Help  children 
to  learn  that  just  as  they  have  limits  on  the 
amount  they  can  spend  on  gifts  for  others, 
parents  also  have  limits  (including  Santa 
Claus)  on  how  much  they  can  spend. 

3.  Select  quality  toys  that  are  durable. 
Children  enjoy  "growing  with"  toys  that  can 
be  used  over  and  over  as  they  discover  new  and 
imaginative  ways  to  play  with  quality  toys. 
Blocks,  dolls,  and  erector  sets  are  examples. 

4.  Consider  children's  imaginations.  Se- 
lect some  presents  that  allow  children  to  pre- 
tend and  dream.  Good  adventure  books  are 
ideal.  Even  an  aunt  or  uncle's  old  sports  or 
military  uniform  can  be  fascinating  to  chil- 
dren, but  wrap  them  up. 

5.  Remember  that  wagons,  bicycles  and 
tricycles  will  give  children  long  term  pleasure, 
and  help  them  develop  independence,  self- 
confidence,  and  responsibility.  Also  they  allow 
children  to  vigorously  exercise  while  using 
them. 

6.  Have  suggestions  for  the  storage  of  new 
gifts  worked  out  in  advance.  Provide  contain- 
ers and  shelf  space  for  games  and  toys.  Help 
children  hang  posters  and  rearrange  their 
room  so  that  they  can  enjoy  their  new  acquisi- 
tions. Provide  "parking  places"  for  wheel  toys. 

7.  Help  children  sort  through  and  discard 
outgrown  or  old  toys.  Remember  that  children 
can  receive  pleasure  in  giving  their  outgrown 
toys  to  others.  Consider  helping  them  donate 
such  items  to  charitable  organizations. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  that  will  help 
you  reframe  "giving"  to  your  children.  Re- 
member that  the  most  cherished  gift  you  can 
give  is  yourself.  Enjoy  the  holidays  with  your 
children. 


What  is  a  family?  —  A  few  thoughts 


by  John  Y.  Powell 

"Families  are  tlie  thread  that  holds  the  human 
race  together.  Through  our  families  we  are  connected 
to  the  past  —  the  distant  times  and  places  of  our 
ancestors  —  and  to  the  future  —  the  hope  of  our 
children's  children."  James  Garbarino. 

Often  young  adults  will  blissfully  exclaim  "We're 
going  to  be  married"  as  if  the  two  of  them  were  the  only 
people  involved.  A  more  accurate  description  would  be 
to  reframe  the  statement  to  "We  are  forming  a  new 
family."  However  such  new  families  are  not  truly  new 
for  both  marriage  partners  bring  to  the  union  their 
own  family  heritage  —  both  present  and  past,  both 
positives  and  negatives.  A  family  heritage  includes  a 
social  history  (property,  traditions  and  rituals)  as  well 
as  the  collective  genetic  pool  (physique,  stamina,  statue, 
etc.)  of  past  generations  that  will  determine  to  some 
degree  the  appearance,  temperament  and  health  of 
their  off-springs.  We  might  think  of  a  family  heritage 
as  a  family  story. 

While  our  family  heritage  is  indelible,  each  newly 
formed  family  can  write  new  chapters  to  their  family 
story.  The  future  can  be  different  from  the  past.  A 
family  is  a  spiritual,  emotional  and  psychological  en- 
tity rather  than  a  physical  place.  It  is  the  "headquar- 
ters for  human  development".  Central  elements  of  the 
family  are  kinships  as  seen  by  the  family  and  others  , 
marriage  and  coupling,  and  dependent  children  cared 
for  by  family  members.  Family  means  different  things 
to  many  people  but  in  its  essence  it  refers  to  those 
socially  patterned  ideals  and  practices  concerned  with 
biological  and  cultural  survival  of  the  species.  For 
Christians,  families  nurture  and  preserve  spiritual 
faith  from  generation  to  generation. 


We  have  distorted  visions  of  families  from  the 
media;  plus  each  of  us  has  expectations  of  family  life 
that  come  from  memories  of  our  own  families  of  origin. 
Such  images  may  lead  us  to  unrealistic  images  of 
family  life  and  cause  us  to  seek  an  "ideal"  marriage  and 
family.  We  must  give  up  perfection  as  a  goal  for 
families  are  less  than  perfect.  Despite  dire  predictions, 
the  family  is  not  dying,  but  it  is  certainly  changing 
forms.  For  example,  nearly  50%  of  today's  children  will 
spend  some  time  in  single  parent  households.  Re- 
search studies  indicate  that  single-parents  can  be 
capable  parents  when  connected  to  and  supported  by 
friends  and  family.  Perhaps  our  greatest  need  from 
family  is  for  unconditional  love:  for  acceptance,  eco- 
nomic security,  emotional  ties  and  satisfaction,  com- 
panionship, encouragement  and  support,  closeness 
and  a  sense  of  balance  and  wholeness. 

We  become  members  of  families  by  birth  and 
by  choice  (marriage  or  adoption);  either  route  has  the 
potential  to  supply  our  needs  for  love  and  understand- 
ing. We  fulfill  our  needs  for  identity,  relatedness, 
intimacy,  and  growth  —  our  most  deeply  human 
qualities  —  through  our  lives  in  families. 

The  church  is  often  referred  to  as  a  family.  For 
example,  Jesus's  reference  to  God  as  "Father"  can 
often  be  translated  as  "Abba"  or  "Daddy."  To  me,  the 
emphasis  is  God  as  a  loving  parent  who  placed  his  own 
Son  in  an  earthly  family.  God  trusted  Jesus's  growth 
and  development  (physical,  emotion  aland  spiritual)  to 
parents,  siblings,  extended  family,  neighbors  and  the 
community.  At  this  Christmas  season  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  Holy  family,  but  we  can  use  this  family 
model,  year-round,  as  an  example  of  love,  compassion 
and  understanding. 


Family  Ministries  Commission  to  Host  Conference 

"FAMILIES  OVER  A  LIFE  SPAN" 


August  26-27,  1994 
Trinity  Center,  Salter  Path, 

Topics  to  be  addressed  include: 

Being  Fulfilled  as  an  Adult  Without  Children 

(Single  Adults  and  Couples) 
Having  Young  Children  and  Enjoying  Them 
School  Aged  Children:  Juggling  Jobs  &  Home  and  Making  It 
Adolescents:  A  Family  Affair 

The  "Sandwich  Generation":  Looking  After  Grown  Children 

and  Aging  Parents 
Retirement  Years:  Integrating  One's  Life  and  Reaching  Out 

to  the  Next  Generation 
Substance  Abuse  and  Families:  Recovery  and  Healing 
From  Violent  to  Peaceful  Families 

Separation,  Loss  and  Severe  Life  Crisis  for  Children  and 
Families 

Family  Cultural  Diversity:  Learning  From  One  Another 
Discussion  Groups/Activities  for  Children  and  Youth 
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o  Feel  Loved 

to  be  held  and  played  with 

to  know  that  parents  love,  want,  and  enjoy  them 

to  know  that  what  happens  to  them  matters  to  someone 

o  Feel  Accepted 

that  parents  like  them  for  themselves  just  the  way  they  are 
that  parents  like  them  all  the  time  and  not  only  when  acting 

according  to  their  ideas  of  the  way  children  should  act 
that  parents  always  accept  them,  even  though  they  may  not 

approve  of  the  things  done 
that  parents  will  let  them  grow  and  develop  in  their  own  way 
o  Have  A  Model 

to  have  grown-ups  around  them  who  show  by  example  how  to  get 

along  with  others 
to  have  friendly  help  in  learning  how  to  behave  toward  persons 

and  things 

'o  Have  A  Feeling  Of  Accomplishment 
that  parents  want  them  to  grow  up  and  that  they  encourage 


CHILDREN  ARE  WHAT  THEY  LIVE.  THEY  NEED: 


children  to  try  new  things 

•  that  parents  have  trust  in  their  children  and  in  their  ability  to  do 

things  for  themselves  and  by  themselves 
Something  To  Believe  In 

•  a  set  of  moral  standards  to  live  by 

•  a  belief  in  the  human  values-kindness,  courage,  honesty,  generosity 

and  justice 
To  Feel  Safe 

•  that  home  is  a  good  safe  place  children  can  feel  sure  about 

•  thatparents  will  always  be  on  hand,  especially  in  times  of  crisis  when 

children  need  them  most 

•  that  children  belong  to  a  family  or  group;  that  there  is  a  place  where 

they  fit  in 

•  that  the  family  will  help  children  when  they  must  face  strange, 

unknown  and  frightful  situations 
To  Lean  That  TheyAre  Responsible  ForWhat  They  Do 

•  that  blaming  others  or  the  situation  does  not  excuse  children  for 

what  happens 


•  that  if  they  hurt  someone,  it  is  their  duty  to  try  to  correct  it 
To  Learn  Self-Discipline 

•  that  there  are  limits  to  what  people  are  allowed  to  do  and  that 

parents  will 
hold  children  to 
these  limits 

•  that  though  it  is 

okay  to  feel 
jealous  or  an- 
gry, children 
will  not  be 
allowed  to  hurt 
themselves  or 
others  when 
these  feelings 
happen 
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Former  Department  of  Mission  changes  name  and  focus 


by  Jim  Bradley,  Department  of  Congregations  and  Development  and  member  of  St.  Christopher's,  Elizabethtown 


With  the  1993  reorganization  of  the  diocesan 
committees,  task  forces  and  commissions  into  six 
departments,  the  Department  of  Mission  became  the 
Department  of  Congregations  and  Development.  The 
move  was  not  just  a  name  change,  but  a  change  in 
structure  and  purpose  as  well.  The  new  department 
now  includes  the  Consultant's  Network,  the  Arts 
Committee,  and  the  Commission  on  Planning,  De- 
sign, and  Construction  (PDC). 

With  the  new  name  has  come  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  department  members  to  change  their  image  from 
"that  committee  in  Kinston"  that  decides  which  par- 
ishes get  financial  assistance  to  one  of  a  committee 
offering  viable  help  and  resources  to  all  parishes  in  the 
diocese.  The  department  offers  any  parish  in  the 
diocese,  regardless  of  size,  a  variety  of  services  from 
problem  solving  to  building  consultation. 

Moving  beyond  its  original  role  of  providing 
financial  assistance,  the  department  has  assigned  mem- 
bers to  work  as  liaisons  with  those  parishes  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  diocese.  Members  also  work  as 
liaisons  with  churches  having  special  circumstances 
warranting  attention  or  consultation.  This  could  be  a 
situation  where  a  church  is  having  a  priest  for  the  first 
time  and  the  congregation  is  unsure  of  its  new  role  or 
an  instance  where  a  church  is  in  need  of  conflict 
resolution.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  roles  the  liaisons  can 
serve.  The  liaisons  act  as  a  conduit  of  information, 
carrying  reports  back  to  the  department  and  referring 
the  parish  to  the  appropriate  diocesan  department 
when  information  and/or  help  in  a  particular  area  are 
requested. 

Ted  Gartman,  Professor  at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, Schoolof  Social  Work,  and  member  of  St.  Paul's, 


Greenville,  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
department,  specifically  offering  advice  on  the 
Consultant's  Network.  The  department  will  identify  a 
church  as  needing  consultation  and  offer  its  services  to 
that  parish.  Once  a  parish  accepts,  Gartman  makes  the 
initial  consultation  to  assess  the  situation  and  then 
works  with  the  parish  and  the  department  to  establish 
an  on-going  liaison  or  consultant.  The  Consultant's 
Network  also  offers  facilitators  to  lead  a  church 
through  any  process.  This  could  be  a  vestry  retreat, 
development  of  a  mission  statement  or  any  number  of 
things.  For  example,  the  department  has  worked 
actively  with  residents  of  Emerald  Isle  and  Salter  Path 
to  establish  a  sound  footing  for  St.  Francis-by-the-Sea. 

The  department's  Commission  on  Planning,  De- 
sign and  Consulting,  led  by  John  Jefferies  of  Jefferies 
&  Faris  Architects  and  Planning  in  Wilmington,  is  a 
valuable  resource  for  parishes  considering  any  type  of 
construction.  The  commission  offers  consultation  to 
churches  planning  new  buildings  and  to  those  consid- 
ering refurbishing  or  renovating  existing  ones.  When 
a  church  is  overcrowded,  the  commission  can  help 
with  advice  as  to  where  to  turn.  The  commission  has 
reviewed  plans  for  the  new  church  buildings  for  Christ 
Church,  Hope  Mills;  St.  James  the  Fisherman, 
Shallotte;  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead;  a  new  parish  hall 
for  St.  Peter's,  Swansboro;  and  has  offered  consulta- 
tion on  historic  buildings  to  St.  Thomas,  Bath  and 
Grace  Church,  Trenton.  In  addition  to  consultation  on 
an  individual  basis,  in  the  past,  the  commission  has 
held  three  seminars  at  Trinity  Center  covering  topics 
such  as,  long  range  planning,  maintenance,  historic 
buildings  and  building  contracts.  The  commission  will 
host  another  such  seminar  in  November  1994  and  is 


Diocese  receives  unexpected  gifts 


Excitement  was  in  the  air  at  the  October  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council.  Bishop  Sanders  was  announc- 
ing the  receipt  of  two  unexpected  and  generous  gifts  to 
the  Diocese.  Not  only  were  the  sums  of  the  gifts 
significant,  but  the  gratitude  and  expression  of  Chris- 
tian stewardship  that  each  gift  represented  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  present. 

A  bequest  of  approximately  $93,000  was  left  by 
Mrs.  Coral  W.  Calhoun  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Burton 
Whiteside.  Mrs.  Calhoun,  Father  Whiteside's  great 
aunt,  never  had  any  children  of  her  own  and  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  her  nieces  and  nephews. 
Whiteside  remembers  her  fondly  as  a  major  influence 
in  his  life.  Though  she  never  lived  in  this  diocese,  she 
was  active  as  a  lay  person  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  where  she  practiced  law.  In  Whiteside's  words, 
"She  truly  gave  herself  to  the  Church. "  Mrs.  Calhoun 
supported  Father  Whiteside  through  his  ordination  and 
his  ministry  in  New  Bern.  Social  ministries  had  always 
been  important  to  her  and  although  declining  health 
kept  her  from  understanding  the  impact  of  Whiteside's 
ministry  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  House  in  Wilmington,  she  and 
Whiteside  kept  in  touch  until  her  death  in  July. 

The  second  gift,  another  remarkable  witness  to 
Christian  stewardship,  came  from  St.  John's  in  Wilm- 


ington. Years  ago  the  vestry  of  St.  John's  decided  to 
respond  to  the  Diocese's  and  the  National  Church's 
call  to  50/50  giving  (giving  50%  of  your  resources 
outside  your  own  church.)  The  vestry  established  a 
policy  to  increase  the  church's  giving  to  the  diocese 
each  year  until  it  reached  a  level  of  giving  25  %  of  its 
budget  with  the  other  25%  going  to  outside  sources. 
Committed  to  maintaining  this  policy,  St.  John's 
passes  along  22%  of  each  gift  it  receives  to  the 
Diocese.  When  speaking  with  the  Senior  Warden, 
John  King,  about  the  policy,  St.  John's  commitment  to 
stewardship  rings  through.  He  is  not  sure  if  the  policy 
is  in  writing,  it  just  exists  and  is  apart  of  the  life  of  the 
church.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  after  having  received  a 
gift  of  a  condominium  and  a  sound  system,  St.  John's 
presented  the  Diocese  with  a  check  for  approximately 
$17,000. 

In  addition  to  being  blessed  with  the  receipt  of  these 
gifts,  the  Diocese  recently  decided  to  sell  the  building 
and  property  of  the  former  St.  Barnabas  in  Murfreesboro 
to  Chowan  College  for  $90,000. 

Bishop  Sanders  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  study  possible  uses  for  these 
funds .  The  group  met  and  will  present  their  recommen- 
dations to  Executive  Council  in  December  for  ap- 
proval. 
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open  to  suggestions  of  topics  to  be  addressed. 

Other  work  of  the  department  includes  conductiil)^ 
an  inventory  of  diocesan  property  which  is  not  cu 
rently  in  use.  The  committee  assesses  possible  uses 
the  properties  and  then  makes  recommendations  to  t 
bishop  —  recommendations  which  may  include  tl 
sale  of  the  property 

The  department  has  also  organized  itself  to  try  1 
get  new  membership  every  year  that  equally  represen 
clergy  and  laity  as  well  as  the  five  deaneries.  Paris 
leaders  are  encouraged  to  submit  names  of  anyone  wh 
might  be  interested  in  working  with  the  department  t 
their  dean  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Bob  Hobgooc 
Department  Chair.  Also,  anyone  from  any  parish 
large  or  small,  with  a  special  need  or  unanswere 
question  about  where  to  go  for  information  is  encoui 
aged  to  contact  Bob  Hobgood  at  St.  Timothy's 
Greenville,  355-2125. 
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PHOTO  BY  ANN  FUN 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hampstead  under  construction.  (Sept.  1993). 


St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church 

Bath,  North  Carolina 

Benefit  Concert 

Schedule 

Alma  S.  Evett,  organist 
Josephine  Lewis,  harpist 
Anita  Franklin,  violinist 
Finley  Woolston,  tenor 

Sunday,  Dec.  12 

5:00  p.m. 
Ad  Hoc  Players 
Schola  Cantorum 

Sunday,  Jan.  9, 1994 
4:00  p.m. 
Treva  Tankard,  mezzo  soprano 
Brass  quartet  with  organ 

Concert  admission  is  free.  Donations 
received  benefit  the  restoration  project  of 
North  Carolina's  oldest  existing  Episcopal 
Church. 
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t.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  celebrates  50  years  in  the  community 


vol  Ch'dders,  member  of  St.  Anne's 

October  24th  was  a  day  of  blue  skies 
soft  breezes.  Good  for  the  50th  anni- 
sary  celebration  at  St.  Anne's,  Jack- 
ville.  The  day  was  especially  fortunate 
the  overflowing  crowd  of  church 
mbers  and  guests  who  sat  in  folding 
drs  on  the  church's  front  lawn. 
Inside  ,  Bishop  Sanders,  celebrated  a 
tival  Holy  Eucharist.  Over  300  mem- 
former  members  and  guests  partici- 
ed  in  the  special  event. 
In  his  sermon,  Bishop  Sanders  spoke 
the  responsibility  that  has  befallen 
arch  members  to  continue  the  mission 
die  Episcopal  Church.  Using  the  theme, 
River  Runs  Through  It,"  he  spoke 
out  how  interconnected  and  interwoven 
ives  are,  even  with  those  in  the  past 
d  those  in  the  future. 

Bishop  Sanders  spoke  of  those  who 
unded  St.  Anne's  in  1943  in  the  midst  of 
pain  and  terror  of  World  War  II,  and 
pain  and  terror  that  the  people  of 
cksonville  faced  during  those  years, 
nd  yet,  he  said,  their  faith  sustained 
em  and  caused  the  church  to  be  built. 
And  their  faith  sustains  us  to  this  day. 
aid  the  river  of  faith  runs  through  each  of 
s  to  those  who  come  after  us  who  will  be 
iheritors  of  our  faith  and  strength." 

For  the  listening  congregation,  the 
/ords  rang  true.  Fifty  years  worth  of 
memories  were  shared  after  the  service  as 
ormer  parishioners  returned  to  celebrate 
le  golden  anniversary.  In  attendance 
/ere  four  of  St.  Anne's  former  rectors, 
"he  Rev.  Al  Livesay,  one  of  those  rec- 
srs,  recalled  that  his  first  few  years  at  St. 
tone's  were  occupied  with  plans  for  the 
•resent  church  building.  "We  needed  a 
worship  area,  classes  and  a  parish  hall." 

Louise  Satterwhite,  one  of  the  first 
/omen  on  St.  Anne's  vestry,  recalled 
/ith  pride,  "We  really  worked  hard  on 
lis  church.  Every  brick  of  it." 

It  was  early  in  the  1940s  when  Jack- 
onville  only  had  a  population  of  863  that 
le  Diocese  established  St.  Anne's  Mis- 
ion  under  the  d  irection  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
foe.  Its  mission  was  to  serve  the  military 
nembers  from  the  newly  built  Camp 
jejeune  Marine  Corps  base. 

The  first  church,  located  downtown 
cross  from  the  local  USO  center,  was  a 
trefabricated  building  with  a  cross  and  a 
teeple.  It  was  furnished  with  donations 
rom  other  Episcopal  churches  in  New 
tern  and  Wilmington. 

The  Rev.  James  Cooke,  rector  of  St. 
tone's,  feels  that  the  50th  anniversary 
elebration  has  helped  many  remember 
vhy  St.  Anne's  started.  "It  calls  to  my 
ttention  the  ongoing  mission  of  this  con- 


gregation, "Father  Cooke  said.  "It's  time 
to  examine  and  see  if  we're  still  meeting 
those  needs." 

Through  the  years,  St.  Anne's  has 
helped  its  members  support  programs  in 
the  community  and  even  helped  start  two 
missions  —  St.  Peter's,  Swansboro  and 
St.  Philip's,  Thomas  Landing.  In  1959 
St.  Anne's  opened  its  first  pre-school 
which  has  now  expanded  to  include  pro- 
grams for  three-year-olds  through  sec- 
ond graders.  St.  Anne's  was  the  first 
church  in  Onslow  County  to  participate  in 
Project  Angel  Tree.  In  addition,  the 
Onslow  Community  Ministries  Soup 
Kitchen,  the  Jacksonville  Youth  Minis- 
try, and  the  Key  Program,  a  program 
designed  to  help  "at  risk"  children  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades, 
were  all  initiated  by  parishioners  and  are 
supported  by  the  church. 

Father  Cooke  sees  St.  Anne's  as  "a 
non-anxious  church  in  a  place  where 
things  are  always  stirring." 


The  "Tough  Old  Buzzards",  St.  Anne's  present  and 
former  rectors,  gathered  for  the  anniversary 
celebration. 


Lt.  to  Rt. 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke  -  1987  to  present 

The  Rev.  William  Smith  1962-1968 

The  Rev.  Robert  Holt  1976-1986 

The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sindey  Sanders 

The  Rev.  Robert  Kirchgessner  1948-1951 

The  Rev.  Al  Uvsey  1958-1961 


The  overflowing  crowd  worshipped  on  the  lawn  at  St.  Anne's 


ST.  ANNE'S  PHOTS  BY  MATT  RAYMOND 


"We  can  disarm  the  power  of  money  by  giving  it  away.  " 

Jacques  Ellul 

1994  National  Stewardship  Conferences 

for  clergy,  lay  leaders  and  diocesan  staff 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church  Center 
Key  pieces  of  each  conference  include: 


Recruiting  volunteers 
Training  callers 
"The  Event" 
Resources 

A  model  diocesan  program 


Motivating  people  to  give 
Diagnosing  the  potential 
A  canvass  plan  that  works 
Year-round  Stewardship 
The  Star  System  for  Stewardship 


Dates 
Jan  14-16 
Feb.  4-6 
Apr.  8-10 
May  20-22 


Place 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Phoenix,  AZ 
Cincinnati,  OH 
Cambridge,  MA 


Registration  Fee 

$100.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 


Deadline 

Dec.  27 
Jan.  14 
Mar  18 
Apr.  29 


RoomCosts* 

$79/day 
$65/day 
$94/day 
$122/day 


♦Home  Lodging  is  available. 


Discount  air  fares  are  available  through  VTS  Travel,  New  York  City,  1-800-366-2148.  Ask  for  Ms.  LeeRetsis. 
For  more  information  on  the  stewardship  conferences  and  registration  ask  your  parish  priest  or  call  the  Diocesan 
House. 
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PHOTO  BY  JANE  WYNN 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Phil  Craig,  the  food  at  the  Trinity  celebration  was  "wonderful, 
greasy,  good  stuff. " 


No  one  had  to  paint  on  a  smile  at  the  Trinity  celebration. 


Canon  Ed  Sn 1 
Lower  Cape 


"I  thought  the  day  was  great  and  hope  we 
won't  wait  a  whole  year  'fore  we  do  it  again!" 
Josh  MacKenzie,  Albemarle  Deanery 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

Father  Tony  offering  Eucharist  at  the  Pamlico  celebration. 


"The  more  it  rained  outside  the  tent,  the  better 
people  felt  under  the  tent. " 
Phil  Click,  Albermarle  Deanery 


SMAI 
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UPPER 
CAPE  FEAR 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

Bishop  Sanders  at  the  Pamlico  celebration. 


CELEBP 

The  site  and  style  of  each  deanery  celebrati  k 
and,  well;  sometimes  it  didn't.  But,  throug 
fellowship  rang  out. 


PHOTO  BY  JOAN  SEYLER 

No  slim  pickin 's.  October  24  was  not  a  good  day  for  blue  crabs,  but  the  Pamlico 
Deanery  had  a  feast. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

A  crowd  of 250  gathered  under  the  tent  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Diocesan  House  to  celebrate  Eucharist. 
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'Weather  can  not  keep 
you  from  doing 
something  you  really 
want  to  do." 
Carolyn  Jackson, 
Albemarle  Deanery 


PHOTO  BY  MAY  WILLIAMS 

■  SMARTY  display  for  the  200  people  who  attended  the 
,  featuring  Evensong  and  a  ministries  fair. 


PHOTO  BY  MAY  WILLIAMS 

Members  of  St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte  were  among  the  crowd  of  200  that 
gathered  at  St.  John 's  Wilmington  for  Evensong,  the  highlight  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear 
celebration. 


PHOTO  BY  JANE  WYNN 

Bishop  Sanders  prepares  for  the  dunking  booth  at  the 
Trinity  celebration. 


VTIONS 

nique.  Sometimes  the  weather  cooperated 
l  celebration  the  wonderful  spirit  of  Christian 


A  written  picture  of  the  Albemarle  Celebration 

by  the  Rev.  Stan  Easty 

Nothing  succeeds  quite  like  success!  The  glistening 
alabaster  enclosure  rose  at  least  four  stories  high  at  its  center 
pole  with  side  curtains  embracing  cathedral-style  windows 
as  a  buffer  to  wind  and  rain.  Only  a  few  of  the  600  chairs 
arranged  in  precise  rows  were  unoccupied.  Amassed  choirs 
from  many  churches  were  accompanied  by  organ  and 
trumpets  to  the  left  of  the  altar  dais  with  the  assembled 
priests  and  a  children's  group  with  xylophones  filled  the  area 
to  the  right.  Three  stations  of  clergy  were  provided  within 
the  congregation  to  distribute  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
with  a  minimum  of  problem  or  waiting  to  some  550 
members  of  the  Albemarle  Deanery  on  the  lawn  of  the  Hope 
Plantation  5  miles  outside  of  Windsor. 

A  smaller  tent  provided  name  labels  and  T-shirts  while 
a  much  larger  tent  covered  tables  and  tables  of  every 
description  of  food  and  dessert  sufficient  to  feed  5000  if 
necessary!  Surely  the  Lord  was  present  in  this  place  along 
with  a  multitude  who  defied  wind  and  rain  that  they  might 
worship  together  at  this  very  special  event!  Thanks  to  the 
hard  work  from  around  the  deanery,  absolutely  nothing 
went  wrong,  all  was  beautifully  coordinated,  and  a  wonder- 
ful, spiritual  encounter  was  shared  by  all! 


'Episcopalians  can 
always  be  counted  on!" 
Sue  Prittchett, 
Albemarle  Deanery 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

/  San  Mateo  singing  the  offertory  hymn  on  the 
amlico. 


PHOTO  BY  KATHLEEN  ABRAMS 

"It  rained  all  day  Friday.  It  rained  all  day  Sunday,  but  Saturday  was  a  sunny 
day  -  perfect  for  an  outdoor  Eucharist  amidst  the  pines, "  Ron  Abrams,  Upper 
Cape  Fear  Deanery. 
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It's  happening  at  Happening 


by  Cookie  Cantwell 

A  Special  Weekend 
V A1!T|4  The  weekend  of  October  15- 

I VU  I  17  was  a  special  weekend  at 
Trinity  Center!  The  76  young 
people  and  adults  who  work 
with  youth  who  gathered  for 
Happening #2 2,  created  unique 
community  filled  with  laugh- 
ter, joy,  care  and  love.  The  par- 
ticipants came  from  all  over 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
and  from  our  companion  dio- 
cese, the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Sharing  this  event  with  these 
four  participants  was  an  added 
joy!  With  guidance  from  Sherm 
Miller  and  with  help  from  both 
dioceses,  we  had  a  wonderful 
time  communicating  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  all  children  of  God. 

Noel  Fox  from  St.  John's, 
Fayetteville,  served  as  "rector" 
of  Happening  #22.  Noel  led  the  weekend  with 
joy  and  love.  She  made  everyone  there  feel 
special,  especially  our  friends  from  Puerto 
Rico  whom  she  welcomed  with  open  arms.  Her 
smile  and  warmth  radiated  throughout  the 


weekend. 

Cooper  Parham  from  St.  Mary's,  Kinston, 
did  an  outstanding  job  as  the  "Head  Gopher" 
for  the  weekend.  Cooper's  job  was  to  make  sure 
that  all  supplies  were  in  place  when  needed  - 
quite  an  awesome  job!  Cooper's  attention  to 
detail  made  the  weekend  flow  smoothly  and  her 
sweet  disposition  added  peace  and  joy  to  the 
event. 

What  is  Happening? 

Happening  is  a  weekend  retreat  run  by  high 
school  students  within  the  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina. With  adult  support,  Happening  is  designed 
to  challenge  youth  to  look  at  spiritual  reality 
based  on  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Happening's 
purpose  is  not  only  to  have  a  wonderful  week- 
end, but  to  build  the  foundation  for  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  living  a  life  based  on  Christian 
values  and  beliefs.  It  is  a  weekend  full  of  fellow- 
ship and  fun.  It  is  also  a  weekend  of  learning, 
sharing,  growing,  loving  and  experiencing. 

Happening  is  held  at  Trinity  Center  twice  a 
year.  Happening  is  open  to  any  adults  who  work 
with  youth.  The  weekend  costs  $65.00  and  the 
fee  must  accompany  the  application.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Cookie 
Cantwell,  22 16  Waverly  Drive,  Wilmington,  NC 
28403,  763-5910. 
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A  mask  is  a  hateful  thing.  I  remember  mine, 
invincible  like  a  lighthouse,  thick  like  a  saddle.  I  was 
cool.  Too  cool  to  sing,  too  cool  to  cry.  I  wasn't 
supposed  to  speak  out.  Leave  that  to  the  people  who 
had  their  whole  families  murdered  or  their  houses 
burned  down.  I  didn't  have  any  problems.  I  was  cool. 
I  could  stand  by  myself. 

Well,  what  do  you  know?  That  very  thing  was  my 
problem.  My  separation.  Not  from  my  friends  or 
family,  because  I  could  always  go  to  them.  There  was 
,  just  one  friend  I  hadn't  met.  Maybe  I  was  afraid. 
Frightened  of  a  thing  that  was  more  powerful  than  me 
and  would  change  my  life.  I  didn't  want  to  change.  My 
life  was  good,  and  I  was  in  control.  Why  give  it  up? 

At  Happening,  I  soon  found  out  why.  Even  with 
i  all  of  my  friends,  I  wasn't  friends  with  Christ.  His 
friendship  was  an  untapped  jewel  mine  that  I  was  able 
to  enter  but  didn't,  only  because  of  foolish  misconcep- 
tions. 

I  participated  at  Happening.  The  more  I  did,  the 


thinner  my  mask  became.  The  people  around  me 
weren't  desperate  for  a  relief  to  monstrous  disasters. 
They  were  people  with  my  same  interests  and  desires. 
And  we  all  sought  the  common  prize:  a  life  with  Christ. 

I'm  glad  I  found  it.  That  new  life  became  my  always 
life,  and  I  hope  it  never  ends.  I  know  it  won't,  because 
as  long  as  I  hold  up  my  end  of  the  bargain,  Christ  will 
hold  up  his. 

So  I  began  to  participate  in  the  weekend.  I  became 
a  part  of  the  love  of  the  movement.  By  Sunday,  my  hard 
mask  had  disappeared,  and  I  had  made  many  new 
friends.  But  the  most  important  one  was  Christ. 

That  Sunday,  I  sang  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  And  the 
tears  fell  of  their  own  accord.  And  I  was  glad. 

So  if  you  haven't  yet,  take  off  your  mask.  Enjoy 
your  beautiful  surroundings.  Participate  in  every  thing 
possible,  and  let  it  happen.  Welcome  Christ  into  your 
life.  You  will  be  glad  you  did. 


Love  in  Christ, 
Allen  York 
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PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

East  Carolinian  &  Puerto  Rican  Happeners  gather  at 
Happening  #22. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 


Cooper  Parham,  "Head  Gopher, "  and  Noel  Fox,  "Rector", 
embrace  at  Happening  §22. 


Deep,  dark,  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
Someone  out  there. 
Watching  over  you. 

He  sees  your  every  move  and  helps  you  when  you  're  down. 
Watching  over  you. 

Beyond  the  sunset  and  into  the  valley 
Someone  is  listening. 
Listening  to  you. 

He  hears  you  in  the  black  of  night  and  the  dawn  of  day. 
Listening  to  you. 

In  the  currents  of  the  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
Someone  hears  you  crying. 
Healing  you, 

He  kisses  your  scars  and  bandages  your  wounds. 
Healing  you.  ^^^mmmivy?^.. 

Far  within  the  fragrant  fields  of  flowers 
Someone  is  guiding  ym, 
Talking  to  you. 

He  tells  you  -what  is  "r^^^^^^^^^^o  you. 
Talking  to  you. 

Over  the  rainbows  and  into  the  clouds. 
Someone  appreciates  your  talents, 
Praising  you. 

He  sees  you  doing  what  it  is  you  do  best. 
Praising  you. 

Falling  with  the  cold,  clear,  rhythmic  rain. 
Someone  knows  you  're  confused. 
Understanding  you. 

He  knows  you  feel  like  you  don  'tfit  anywhere. 
Understands  you. 

In  the  bright,  beautiful,  starry  skies  of  night. 
Someone  is  holding  you. 
Loving  you. 
He  watches  you. 

He  watches,  listens,  heals,  talks,  praises,  and  understands  you. 
Loving  you. 


Love  in  Christ, 
Neely  Atkinson 
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by  Emily  Parish,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

isjf-      The  Diocesan  Youth  Event  began  on  Friday,  Octo- 

J^^fcer  29  as  cars  full  of  senior  high  youth  arrived  at  Trinity 
Center.  Friday  evening  began  with  ice  breakers  and 
iw  games  in  which  names  were  learned  and  new  friends  were 
introduced.  The  weekend's  theme,  "Traveling  the  Wind- 

s+  ing  Road,"  was  introduced  by  a  video  that  the  Youth 
/Commission  had  filmed  of  a  group  of  friends  going  on  a 

~/:  beach  trip.  Throughout  the  weekend,  clips  of  the  video 

/  were  shown  and  related  to  different  aspects  of  our  lives 
and  our  own  spiritual  journeys.  When  there  was  a 
problem  on  the  video  such  as  a  broken  down  car,  it  was 

:  -"related  to  our  lives  as  a  problem  that  we  must  overcome 
through  help  from  Christ. 

Each  individual  attending  the  conference  became  a 
member  of  a  "family  group. "  These  groups  met  periodi- 
cally throughout  the  weekend  to  discuss  their  ideas  and 
beliefs  with  one  another.  Each  family  group  worked  to 

sa4^"  present  collages,  skits,  and  their  ideas  to  the  entire  group 
'of  participants.  Each  small  group  was  facilitated  by  a 
1    Youth  Commission  member  and  consisted  of  approxi- 

l^mately  eight  people. 

%rr?>  Friday  night,  the  focus  was  "Where  are  we  going?" 
f  That  evening,  each  group  worked  together  to  present  two 
%  '  collages.  One  representing  good  things  that  are  necessary 
^L/foT  our  journey  with  Christ,  and  the  other  representing 

\  'extra  baggage  that  we  should  leave  behind. 
1  jLi      Saturday's  questions  were,  "How  do  we  get  there?" 
and  "How  much  longer?"  The  morning  program  began 
i"  with  songs  led  by  David  Dubay,  our  guest  musician  from 
/  R  -the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  Then,  the  small  groups 
pU^lrJiscussed  problems  that  they  face  in  every  day  life  and  the 
_   -  possibilities  of  what  to  do  in  each  of  these  situations.  Each 
rT  >group  was  given  a  passage  from  the  Bible  related  to  a 
journey  and  presented  a  skit  explaining  the  scripture. 

Saturday  afternoon  several  workshops  were  offered 
such  as,  stress,  forgiveness,  meditation,  and  pumpkin 
painting.  Following  the  workshops  many  people  partici- 
pated in  basketball,  soccer,  ultimate  frisbee,  or  volley- 
ball. Many  were  also  exhausted  and  returned  to  their 
(=f*e**siScabins  for  a  nap. 


David  Dubay  gave  a  concert  on  Saturday  night .  Through- 
out his  concert,  he  taught  us  many  new  songs  and  sang  some 
of  his  own.  We  sang  along  to  some  old  favorites.  Following 
the  concert  there  was  a  dance  with  a  guest  D.J.  from  Atlantic 
Beach.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  everyone  was  exhausted. 

The  conference  ended  on  Sunday  morning  with  Eucha- 
rist. The  sermon  was  a  slide  show  in  which  each  participant 
had  a  part.  Before  the  service,  everyone  was  given  a  slide 
to  draw  a  picture  of  something  that  described  the  weekend 
for  them.  During  the  sermon,  the  slides  were  shown 
accompanied  by  David  Dubay 's  music.  Throughout  the 
service  the  youth  participated  by  reading  the  lessons  and  the 
prayers .  Others  helped  with  the  music  and  helped  to  prepare 
communion. 

The  weekend  was  a  success  and  everyone  had  a  wonder- 
ful time.  We  all  learned  about  "Traveling  the  Winding 
Road"  with  Christ  and  how  God  will  always  be  there  for  us. 
Every  individual  who  attended  the  conference  was  flooded 
with  God's  love  and  left  Trinity  with  many  new  friends. 


F" 
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1994  EPISCOPAL 
YOUTH  MINISTRY  EVENTS 

THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 

DEC  27  -  JAN.  1 
WINTERLIGHT 

Youth  Conference  For  Grades  9-12 
Kanuga,  Hendersonville,  NC 

JAN.  28-29 
DIOCESAN  YOUTH  CONVENTION 

For  Grades  7-12 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  NC 

MAR.  5-6 
NEW  BEGINNINGS  #13 

For  Grades  7-9 
Trinity  Center,  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  NC 

MAR.  18-20 
HAPPENING  #23 

For  2nd  Semester  9-12  Grades 
Trinity  Center,  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  NC 

APR.  22-24 
JUNIOR  HIGH  DIOCESAN  YOUTH 
EVENT 

For  Grades  7-9 
Trinity  Center,  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  NC 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

Missie  Harrell,  the  Conference  Coordinator,  from  St.  Paul's 
Edenton,  shares  the  theme,  "Traveling  the  Winding  Road. " 


Pumpkin  painting  during  the  afternoon  activity. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 

Will  MacDonald  &  Charlie  Dupree  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Bern  feel  the  rhythm  during  the  singing. 


Convention  open 
to  all 


Anyone  who  is  not  a  delegate  to 
convention  is  invited  to  attend  as  a 
guest.  If  you  are  interested,  simply 
complete  the  pre-registratioh  form 
to  the  right  and  return  it  to  the 
Diocesan  House. 


PRE-REGISTRATION  FORM 
1 1 1  th  Diocesan  Convention 
February  10-12,  1994 
Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns,  Greenville,  NC 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  PRE-REGISTER.  PLEASE  BE  PREPARED  FOR  A  30  MINUTE  DELAY 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  REGISTRATION. 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  LEGIBLY: 

YOUR  NAME  (  


GUEST'S  NAME 


First  Name  for  Badge 
 (  ) 


MAILING  ADDRESS 


First  Name  for  Badge 


DAYTIME  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


EVENING 


PARISH/MISSION/ORGANIZATION 


Please  indicate  status: 

$35  00  Registration 

 Priest  delegate 

 Lay  delegate 

 Deacon  delegate 

 Alternate  lay  delegate 

 Retired  clergy,  priest-in-charge* 


$25.00  Registration 
_  Retired  clergy* 
_  Member  of  Diocesan  commitee 
Which?  


_  Youth  Representative 
.  Guest 

'  Other:  


Vfyou  serve  as  priest-in-charge  of  a  congregation,  your  registration  fee  is  $35.00,  even  if  you  are  retired. 


AMOUNT  ENCLOSED: 

Number  @  $35  00  _ 
Number  @  $25  00  . 


Total  $_ 
Total  $ 


Grand  Total  $ 


Please  enclose  pre-registration  form  and  check  payable  to 
1994  Diocesan  Convention  and  mail  to: 


Judy  Covington,  Convention  Registrar 

P.  O.  Box  1336 
 Kinston,  NC  28503  
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Executive  Committee  reorganizes 


At  the  Executive  Council  overnight  in  August  the  Execu- 
tive Council  unanimously  decided  to  reorganize  itself  into  a 
"working"  body  based  more  closely  along  the  lines  of  our 
church  vestries.  A  task  force  was  appointed  to  study  the 
present  structure  and  to  make  recommendations  for  change. 

The  task  force  determined  that  the  purpose  for  the  changes 
is  "to  witness  and  serve  Jesus  Christ  more  effectively  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  through  increased  dialogue  and  open 
communication  between  the  parishes,  deaneries,  departments 
of  the  diocese,  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Bishop."  The 
group  presented  the  following  structural  changes  which  were 
approved  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 
A.    Each  elected  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  have  a  liaison  assignment  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  diocese  or  be  on  a  committee  of  Execu- 
tive Council.  The  liaisons  will  serve  as  Ex-Officio 
members  of  the  department,  and  will  be  invited  to  all 
department  meetings. 


D. 


Each  department  will  have  four  liaisons  from  the 
Executive  Council  representing  four  separate  deaner- 
ies. Those  liaisons  will  consist  of  two  clergy  and  two 
lay  persons. 

The  liaisons  for  each  department  will  have  rotating 
terms.  In  1994  for  example,  two  of  the  liaisons  (1 
clergy  and  1  lay)  will  serve  a  department  for  one  year 
and  two  will  serve  for  two  years. 

One  of  the  liaisons  of  each  department  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  as  the  lead  liaison.  The  lead 
liaison  of  each  department  will  serve  as  the  Executive 
Council  Nominating  Committee. 

The  department  liaisons  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  in  order  to  assure  geographic  diversity.  New 
assignments  will  be' made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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new  Executive  Council  in  March  of  each 
year. 

F.  The  Executive  Council  will  elect  a  vice-chair  for  one 
year.  The  vice-chair  can  be  either  lay  or  an  ordained 
person  and  will  not  have  a  liaison  assignment. 

G.  In  addition  to  the  department  liaisons  and  vice-chair, 
the  remaining  nine  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  will  serve  as  the  Personnel  Orientation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Long  Range  Goals  and  Visions  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  The  department  liaisons  are  to  report  at  each  Execu- 
tive Council  meeting  on  the  activities  of  their  depart 
ment. 


Follow-up  on  "When  the  grants 
are  gone:  the  dilemma  of  Good 
Shepherd  House"  and  "Making 
Angels. 


9? 


On  November  11  the  Rev.  Ton  Whiteside  received  a  $500  check  for  the 
support  of  Good  Shepherd  House.  This  was  no  ordinary  check  and  no  ordinary 
$$00.  The  money  was  from  the  ECW  of  St.  Mary's,  Burgaw.  The  ladies  of  St. 
Mary's  had  donated  a  portion  of  the  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  pasta 
angels  (see  November's  article,  "Making  Angels.")  Months  of  hard  work  had 
paid  off,  making  the  gift  possible. 

In  another  show  of  support  for  Good  Shepherd  House,  The  Church  of  the 
Servant,  Wilmington,  designated  the  "Family  of  the  Good  Shepherd  House" 
as  their  Thanksgiving  family.  Parishioners  were  asked  to  give  $5.00  to  support 
the  family  and  ministry  of  the  Good  Shepherd  House. 


Christmas  Collage 

by  Lyn  "Whitehead,  member  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

Christmas  —  the  season  of  emotional  land  mines 
Ambivalent,  conflicting  feelings 
Laughter  and  sentiment  homogenized  with  guilt  and 

exhaustion 
Love  and  frustrations  at  family  reunions. 
Trekking  deliberately,  preventative  hurt,  juggling  at 

tention  to  family  and  friends. 
A  time  of  Either,  Or;  too  short  a  visit  or  too  much 
*»    exposure;  an  abundance  of  affection  or  loneliness 

that  nips  the  soul. 
High  expectations  simmering  with  a  dash  of  disappoint 

ment. 

The  Haves  helping  the  Have-Nots  —  a  hint  of  hope  for 

an  arrested  humanity. 
Endless  shopping  among  friendly  people;  a  touch  of  a 

scratchy  throat  and  flu-like  aches.  '  • 

Memories  surfacing ,  fairy  tales  splashed  by  waves  of 

reality. 

Relationship  appraisals:  who  sent  fruitcake,  the  card, 

who  are  the  ones  who  care? 
Sane  moments:  looking  at  the  tree  before  everyone  gets 

up;  watching  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life";  being  stirred 

by  the  child  within  you. 
Sacred  Moments:  the  church  offering  her  message  and 

music;  holding  precious  hands  during  the  blessing 

at  Christmas  dinner — making  sense  of  the  seasonal 

madness. 


Video  gives  meaning  to  the  beauty  of  holiness 

by  the  Rev.  Ron  Abrams,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fayetteville 


Continually  throughout  my  Chris- 
tian journey,  I  have  heard  the  phrase 
"the  beauty  of  holiness. "  Never  have  I 
understood  that  phrase  more  clearly 
than  when  viewing  the  documentary 
video,  "Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral." Using  breathtaking  cinematog- 
raphy, glorious  hymns  and  archival 
footage,  this  documentary  transports 
the  viewer  into  the  midst  of  this  majes- 
tic gothic  cathedral.  Through  the  sensi- 
tive use  of  editing,  one  experiences  the 
sun  shining  through  the  multi-colored 
stained  glass,  the  pomp  of  glorious 
liturgies  and  the  sacredness  of  this  holy 
place;  the  sixth  largest  cathedral  in  the 
world. 

Narrated  by  George  Page,  the  his- 


torical and  architectural  aspects  of  the 
Cathedral  are  enriched  by  interviews  with 
national  leaders,  theologians,  architectural 
experts,  master  craftsmen  and  artisans. 
Especially  illuminating  is  the  interview 
with  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Dean 
of  the  National  Cathedral  from  1 95 1- 1 978, 
and  the  grandson  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Their  poignant  stories  link  the 
stone,  mortar  and  stained  glass  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
presence,  power  and  purpose  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

This  1993  PBS  Video  is  excellent  for 
adult  and  children's  education  classes,  as 
well  as  for  confirmation  classes.  The  video 
runs  60  minutes  and  can  be  ordered  by 
calling  1-800-828-4PBS. 


Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church 

in  Fayetteville 

will  be  hosting  a 

PRAYER  WORKSHOP 

The  Rosary;  An  Anglican  Instrument  of  Prayer 

t DECEMBER  18,  1993 
11:00  am  -  1:00  pm 
Lunch  will  be  provided 
KEYNOTES: 
The  Rev.  James  F.  Lyon  IV 
Ms.  Libba  Anderson 
Ms.  Meg  Reed 
Cost  $5.00  per  person 
Please  contact  St.  John's  (483-7405)  before  December  15 
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Are  we  on  the  right  Advent  track? 


by  the  Rev.  Lucy  Talbott 

The  pre-christmas  train  is  leaving 
the  station  on  the  tracks  of  my  insides. 
On  one  track,  there's  a  leap  of  hope  for 
freedom  that  accompanies  the  Advent 
promise  of  a  Savior  who  will  deliver  us: 
"Come  thou  long-expected  Jesus,  born 
to  set  they  people  free.  From  our  fears 
and  sins  release  us,  help  us  find  our 
rest  in  thee"  (Hymnal  1982,  #66). 

On  the  other  track,  there  is  a  tight- 
ening, a  pull  of  anxiousness  that  ac- 
companies the  message  from  many 
sources  that  "Christmas  should  be  just 
right."  What  I  experience  from  these 
messages,  I  think,  is  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  make  Christmas  just  right, 
especially  for  the  people  we  care  about 
most,  where  the  stakes  are  highest. 

If  we  pursue  that  track,  we  end  up 
making  the  people  we  care  about  most 
the  unwitting  victims  of  our  need  to 
prove  our  lovingness  —  which  in  turn 
precisely  misses  the  mark.  Under  the 


guise  of  loving  someone  else,  we  have  suc- 
cumbed to  feeding  our  need  to  prove  our 
worth,  our  value,  our  generosity.  The  trap 
is  sprung;  we  have  used  others,  again,  to  fill 
our  hunger  and  we  have  ensnared  our- 
selves, albeit  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

No  wonder  we  need  a  Savior  to  deliver 
us!  No  wonder  we  need  a  Savior  to  deliver 
us  from  our  fears  and  all  the  well- 
intentioned  missings-of-the-mark  that  sin 
includes.  What  a  freedom  it  would  be  if 
Christmas  were  about  celebrating  God's 
love,  and  not  an  anxious,  distorted  percep- 
tion of  our  own. 

A  worthy  alternative  for  Advent,  then, 
would  be  to  leave  aside  such  striving  in 
preparation  for  Christmas  and  learn  re- 
ceptive hospitality  to  Christmas.  This  is  an 
internal  hospitality,  not  another  party  to 
throw.  It  would  mean  filling  ourselves  up 
with  thanks  for  those  we  love  rather  than 
striving  frantically  to  prove  our  love.  It 
would  mean  willfully  opening  out  to  wel- 


come the  world  beyond  the  familiar  ken  of 
me  and  mine.  Advent  is  a  fine  season  in 
which  to  see  refugees  in  our  midst  and 
invite  them  into  our  shelter  and  hospitality 
as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Advent  is  a  fine  season  in  which  to 
change,  from  the  inside  out,  and,  as  Eliza- 
beth Johnson  writes  in  her  book,  She  Who 
Is:  The  Mystery  of  God  in  Feminist  Theo- 
logical Discourse,  "to  be(come)  so  struc- 
tured that  you  have  room  inside  yourself 
for  another  to  dwell."  Isn't  this  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  prayer  we  sing,  "Come 
thou  long-expected  Jesus,  born  to  set  thy 
people  free"?  Rather  than  being  lost  to 
striving  we  can  be  found  to  hospitality  to 
the  other,  and  especially  to  the  unfamiliar, 
strange-looking  other.  Who  knows,  we  may 
stumble  right  into  providing  shelter  for 
God  with  us.  Even  the  holy  God,  with  us: 
Emmanuel. 


What  do  we  do  with  Santa? 


by  Mary  English 

By  the  end  of  October,  most  children's  church 
school  programs  are  settled  in  and  a  routine  is 
established.  Teachers  and  students  know  each 
other  and  the  curriculum  and  lesson  plans  are 
looking  good.  Then  comes  All  Saints'  day  and 
from  then  until  mid-Epiphany  it  is  one  whirl- 
wind of  activities.  Some  parishes  have  tried  - 
and-true-traditions;  others  look  for  new  ways  to 
celebrate.  In  the  midst  of  the  planning  and  the 
doing  are  the  children  -  caught  up  in  the  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  and  activities. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  our  children  sort 
all  this  out  and  where  do  they  put  these  activi- 
ties and  lessons  in  their  thinking  and  reacting? 
We  move  quickly  from  saints,  our  church  heros, 
to  getting  ready  for  Christmas,  to  Christmas,  to 
wise  men  and  star  of  Epiphany  (which  we  also 
saw  at  Christmas).  There  is  usually  little  time 
to  reflect  on  what  this  is  all  about  or  check  to  see 
what  the  children  think.  We  may  even  take  our 
traditions  for  granted,  assuming  our  youngest 
ones  know  what  we  know  because"we  always 
do  this." 

Before  planning  the  pre-advent  through 
Epiphany  activities,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
think  about  your  traditions  in  light  of  how  they 
are  perceived  by  the  children.  Because  overrid- 
ing everything  we  do  in  church  and  church 
school  is  the  "what  are  you  getting  for  Christ- 
mas" syndrome.  There  is  no  denying  that  very 
p owerful  and  influential  element  of  C hristmas . 

Recently  there  has  been  a  move  toput  Santa 
at  the  manger,  in  pictures  and  figurines  and 


stories.  We  aren't  going  to  fool  our  little  ones, 
they  know  Santa  brings  presents,  lots  of  super 
presents  if  we're  lucky.  And  rare  is  the  adult 
who  dares  to  cut  down  on  the  gift  list,  or  if  forced 
to  for  economic  reasons,  does  so  apologetically. 
So  the  question  remains  about  whether  Santa  is 
at  the  manger. 

We  almost  expect  to  be  frenzied  and  broke  at 
Christmas.  This  may  be  what  we  are  teaching 
our  youngsters  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  teach 
"the  real  meaning  of  Christmas." 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas?  We 
are  celebrating  the  Incarnation,  that  incredible 
manifestation  of  God's  love  for  us.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  we  started  giving  each  other 
presents  as  part  of  the  celebration  -  and  Santa 
brings  presents  -  and  why  not?  The  origin  of 
Santa  is  Nicholas,  a  caring,  giving  person.  As  for 
gifts,  there  is  great  joy  in  choosing  a  special, 
meaningful  gift  to  give  to  someone  we  love;  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  receive  a  gift,  especially  if  it's 
heartfelt. 

We  have  heard  forever  that  we  must  take 
the  commercialism  out  of  Christmas.  Maybe  all 
we  need  to  do  is  define  our  reasons  for  doing 
what  we  do  and  be  bold  enough  to  do  only  those 
things  which  truly  reflect,  for  each  of  us,  what 
Christmas  is  all  about. 

—  Mary  English  is  Chair  of  the  Christian  Education 
Commission  in  the  Diocese  of  Nevada.  Reprinted  by  the 
Diocesan  Good  News  Service  with  permission  from  The 
Desert  Church,  publication  of  the  Diocese  of  Nevada. 
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Our  own  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  Sanders  at  Discov- 
ers I  (grades  3-5)  teaches  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas. 
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St.  John's,  Wilmington, 
says  thank  you  to  Rivers 

The  service  on  Sunday,  November  14,  was  a  special  one  for 
St.  John's  Wilmington.  The  members  of  St.  John's  wanted  to 
say  thank  you  to  the  Rev.  John  C.  Rivers  (Jack),  locum  tenens, 
as  he  celebrated  his  final  service  with  St.  John's. 

To  show  their  gratitude,  just  before  the  benediction  as  a 
tribute  to  Jack's  ministry,  the  organist,  Greg  Bell,  played  and 
directed  the  choir  and  the  handbell  choir  in  "  Aaron' s  Blessing" . 
Following  the  service,  bagpiper  Andrew  Simpson  played  some 
of  Rivers'  favorite  tunes  as  parishioners  and  friends  gathered  in 
the  Parish  Hall  for  a  reception  to  bid  Jack  and  wife  Gloria 
Godspeed. 


A  Prayer  for  My  Rector 


PHOTO  BY  MAY  WILLIAMS 


O  Lord,  let  me  be  a  pillar  of  strength  to  hold  him  up,  and  not  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  to  sap  his 
strength,  nor  a  burden  on  his  back  to  pull  him  down.  Let  me  support  him  without  placing 
shackles  around  him.  Let  me  give  him  help  that  he  may  devote  more  time  in  working  for  the 
salvation  of  others  and  less  time  in  gratifying  my  vanity.  Let  me  work  for  him  as  the  minister 
of  all  the  members,  and  not  compel  him  to  spend  precious  time  bragging  on  me.  Let  me  strive 
to  be  happy  as  he  serves  me  less  and  others  more.  Amen 
—A  cathedral  parish  bulletin 
Reprinted  from  the  Anglican  Digest 


Of  note... 


•Being  a  parish  priest  takes  stamina... 
and  that  is  just  what  the  Reverends  Phil  Glick 
and  Russell  Johnson  needed  when  they  ran  the 
Marine  Corps  Marathon  on  October  24  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Joining  them  from  Phil's 
congregation  at  St.  Thomas  was  Morgan 
Tackett. 

•You  never  know  when  you'll  be  called... 

by  the  reserves  that  is!  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day 
was  called  for  a  day  earlier  in  the  fall  to  help 
clean  up  on  Hatteras  following  Emily's  de- 
struction. 

•Springtime  in  Paris  -  Why  wait? 
Phil  Craig,  Jr.  didn't  when  he  popped  the 
question.  Phil,  a  seminarian  studying  at  the 
American  Cathedral  in  Paris,  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Jennifer  Lynn  Bosworth,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  No  doubt  Nancy  Craig  and 
Phil,  Jr.  had  plenty  to  talk  about  during  Nancy's 
visit  to  Paris  over  Thanksgiving. 


St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 
welcomes  new  rector 

On  December  1 ,  the  Rev.  William  Sims  Brettmann  joined  St.  Stephen's  as  their 
new  rector.  "The  entire  congregation  has  been  anticipating  his  arrival,"  said  Mary 
Martin  Borden,  the  head  of  the  search  committee.  "We  know  he  will  find  a 
responsive,  eager  congregation,  anxious  to  move  forward  under  his  leadership." 

Brettmann  comes  to  St.  Stephen's  after  two  years  on  Bishop  Estill's  staff  in  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  where  he  served  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Bishop  for  Program 
and  Ministry.  Prior  to  this  position,  he  served  as  chaplain  at  N.C.  State  University 
(1985-1990)  and  as  director  of  continuing  education  for  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina. 

A  native  of  Alabama,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  Brettman  has 
also  served  in  parishes  in  Ohio,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Connecticut  and  Kentucky.  In 
Kentucky  he  served  as  a  canon  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  while  Bishop  Estill  was 
dean. 

A  cum  laude  B.A.  graduate  from  the  University  of  the  South  (1959),  Brettman 
also  holds  degrees  from  Oxford  University,  England  (B.A.,  1961 ,  M.A.  1965)  and 
from  Yale  Divinity  school  (S.T.M.,  1965). 

Brettmann  is  joined  in  Goldsboro  by  his  wife  Lelia  (Lee) .  They  have  two  grown 
daughters,  Lelia  Keith  and  Beverly. 

St.  Stephen's  will  celebrate  the  Blessing  of  a  New  Ministry  on  December  29  at 
7:00  p.m. 

Background  information  was  taken  from  The  Communicant,  the  publication  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 


Bishop  appoints  new  co-chairs 
for  Christian  Formation 


In  late  September  Bishop  Sanders 
appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Warner, 
rector  of  St.  James,  Shallotte,  and  the 
Rev.  Russell Johson,  rectorof St.  Paul's, 
Edenton,  as  co-chairs  of  the  Department 
of  Christian  Formation  for  the  Diocese. 

The  department,  which  was  expanded 
under  the  1993  diocesan  reorganization, 
now  includes  all  the  commissions  re- 
sponsible for  Christian  education,  fam- 
ily ministries,  chemical  dependencies, 
evangelism  and  renewal,  aging,  racism, 
human  sexuality,  and  peace  and  justice. 

Bonner  dies 

The  Episcopal  News  Service 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bonner,  former 
staff  officer  for  congregational  stew- 
ardship at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  died  of  brain  cancer  on 
October  29.  The  day  before  his 
death  the  Seminary  of  the  South 
West  in  Austin,  Texas  honored 
Bonner  by  awarding  him  the  Hal 
Perry  Distinguished  Alumnus/a 
Award.  The  citation  that  accompa- 
nied the  award  said,  "God  has  given 
you  the  chance  to  do  his  work,  be 
his  instrument,  orchestrate  the 
dance.... Your  star,  Bob,  will  al- 
ways glow  and  forever  will  shine. 

A  memorial  service  for  Bonner 
was  held  on  Saturday,  November  6 
at  Trinity  Church  in  Baytown, 
Texas. 


On  November  4,  Warner  and  John- 
son called  all  the  commission  chairs 
together  for  the  first  time.  The  group 
discussed  how  to  coordinate  the  agen- 
das and  programming  of  the  various 
commissions  so  that  the  department 
could  function  effectively.  Working  as 
a  department  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
while  the  focus  of  each  commission 
varies,  each  has  as  an  overall  goal 
promoting  Christian  formation  through- 
out the  Diocese. 


The  Fund's 

Annual  Appeal  approaches 

Epiphany,  with  the  light  that  blesses 
and  reveals,  will  arrive  soon.  With  it, 
the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  will  visit  every  parish 
with  its  Annual  Appeal  opportunity. 
The  light  will  reveal  needs  unmet  in 
thousands  of  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  globe.  Here  is  your 
chance,  as  an  Episcopalian,  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Materials  on  the  Annual  Appeal  will 
arrive  in  early  January.  They 
should  be  in  the  pews  and  in  the 
hands  of  communicants  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  January  with  the 
offering  taking  place  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  month. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Light, 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  your 
Fund  minister  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  call  on  the  church. 

I  THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP'S 
FUND  FOR  WORLD  RELIEF 
The  Episcopal  Church 
'81 5  Second  Ave  ,  N  Y  ,  N  Y.  10017 
l-800-334-7626,ext.5138  or  1-212-922-5129 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  TWnity  Programs 

JANUARY  1994 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-8 

St.  John's,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-8 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  7-9 

St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro  -  Vestry  Retreat  8 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford  -  Vestry  Retreat  8-9 

Elderhostel  9-14 
The  Shaping  of  North  Carolina 's  Maritime  Heritage  •  Water,  Water,  Everywhere.  ° 
Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston  -  Vestry  Retreat  14-15 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville  -  Vestry  Retreat  14-16 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  Vestry  Retreat  14-16 

St.  Philip's,  Southport  -  Vestry  Retreat  14-16 

Elderhostel  16-21 
Survival!  From  Coastal  Native  Americans  to  Boat  Builders  •  Barrier  Island  Beginnings  • 
Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern  -  Vestry  Retreat  21-22 

St.  James,  Wilmington  -  Vestry  Retreat  21-22 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville  -  Vestry  Retreat  '  21-23 

St.  James,  Shallotte  -  Vestry  Retreat  23-24 

ECW  Board  Retreat  25-26 

Cursillo  26-30 

Clergy  Conference  31 -Feb.  1 

FEBRUARY  1994 

Elderhostel  13-18 
From  the  Sound  to  the  Sea  *  Survival!  From  the  Coastal  Native  Americans  to  Boat-Builders  • 
Gentle  On  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro  -  Vestry  Retreat  18-19 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville  -  Vestry  Retreat  18-19 

Youth  Commission  19-20 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop  20-25 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern  -  Parish  Family  Retreat  25-27 

MARCH  1994 

Quiet  Day  2 

Orientation  for  Executive  Council  3-4 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference  4-5 

New  Beginnings  4-6 

Elderhostel  6-11 
The  Shaping  of  North  Carolina 's  Maritime  Heritage  •  Water,  Water,  Everywhere  e 
Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Foklore  and  History 

Prison  Fellowhip  Volunteer  Training  12-13 

Commission  on  Ministry  14-15 

Happening  17-20 

Wardens  Conference  18-19 

Rotary  Youth  Conference  25-27 

APRIL  1994 

Elderhostel  3-8 
Barrier  Island  Beginnings  *  FromSound  to  Sea  •  Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Foklore  and  History 

St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro  -  EYC  Retreat  15-16 

Clergy  Spouse  Conference  17-19 

Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  22-24 

Parish  Secretaries  Conference  24-25 
sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 


Trinity  Center  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  concludes  study 


Appointed  by  Bishop  Sanders,  the  nine  members  of  the 
Trinity  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  first  met  on  a  crisp, 
clear  day  in  December  1992.  During  this  meeting,  the  diverse 
group  toured  Trinity  Center's  facility  and  then  settled  down 
to  tackle  the  task  at  hand. 

.  One  of  the  immediate  decisions  was  to  work  as  a 
continuation  of  the  previous  long  range  planning  committee, 
adopting  their  mission  statement  and  purpose;  defining  long 
range  planning  as  within  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Diocese  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  process  via 
questionnaires  distributed  at  the  1993  Diocesan  Convention 
and  at  the  1993  Wardens  Conference.  In  addition,  the 
committee  studied  reports  from  Carol  Taylor  on  the  Youth 
Task  Force  and  the  Camp  Committee;  Kip  Peregoy  from  the 
Task  Force  on  Relocation;  and  Kent  Cooper,  the  original 
architect  for  Trinity  Center. 

The  group  also  heard  from  Charles  Home  who  joined 
Mike  Morgan  on  the  property  for  a  day  to  study  the  needs  and 
building  concerns.  Home  reminded  the  committee  members 
that  Trinity  Center's  property  was  a  gift  and  at  all  times  we 
must  be  good  steward's  of  God's  gifts. 

After  a  year  of  careful  study  the  committee  presented  its 


recommendations  to  the  Trinity  Center  Board  during  the 
October  Board  Meeting.  The  committee  suggested  construc- 
tion of  the  following  facilities. 

Additional  Staff  Housing 

Family /Youth  Conference  &  Worship  Facility 

Conference  Housing 

Director's  Housing 

Conference  Recreational  Facility 

Housing/Office  Space  for  the  Bishop 

Conference  Meeting  Room 

The  report  proposes  construction  which  the  committee 
believes  will  best  serve  Trinity  Center  and  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  into  the  twenty-first  century.  Costs  were  not  consid- 
ered nor  were  personal  agendas.  The  committee's  report 
concludes  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Trinity  Center  Board 
appoint  a  committee  to  consult  with  an  architect  and  to 
estimate  contruction  costs. 

Members  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  were 
the  Rev.  Phil  Craig,  Mr.  William  Crowell,  Mr.  Leroy 
Henderson,  Mr.  Charles  Home,  Mr.  Mike  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Mercedes  Newsome,  Mr.  Kip  Peregoy,  Ms.  Carol  Taylor 
and  Chair,  Mrs.  Alicia  Ragsdale. 
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UTO  Committee 
discovers  diversity 
of  ministries  in  East 
Carolina 

by  Joan  Lang,  member  of  national  UTO  Committee 

The  United  Thank  Offering  (UTO) 
Committee  held  its  fall  meeting  at  Trin- 
ity Center  in  October.  Without  question 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  confer- 
ence centers  we've  stayed  in  and  we 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  scope  of 
ministry  that  goes  on  there.  Our  work 
was  made  far  easier  by  living  in  that 
special  place  served  by  a  most  kind  staff. 
Fed  well  spiritually  and  physically,  not 
one  of  us  left  there  not  feeling  blessed 
and  refreshed. 

The  UTO  Committee  has  made  a 
special  effort  to  meet  in  various  dioceses 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  it  is  here 
that  we  meet  the  members  of  our  whole 
body.  Meeting  in  different  dioceses  also 
affords  us  the  opportunity  either  to  visit 
or  to  hear  from  grant  recipients  in  tha*, 
diocese. 

While  at  Trinity  Center  the  Rev. 
Burton  Whiteside  spoke  to  us  about 
Good  Shepherd  House  in  Wilmington. 
The  day  shelter  received  a  UTO  grant  in 
1990. 

The  Rev.  Gary  Fulton  and  the  Rev. 
Tony  Munoz  spoke  about  their  new 
extensive  mission  to  migrant  workers. 
Hearing  how  this  ministry  evolved  and 
the  effects  it  has  had  on  so  many  people 
made  us  all  more  thankful  that  the  blue 
box  truly  lives  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina. 

The  UTO  Committee  worshipped  at 
St.  Paul's  in  Beaufort  on  Sunday.  Being 
so  warmly  welcomed  into  their  fellow- 
ship was  a  highlight  of  our  visit. 

As  we  had  already  granted  the 
Ingatherings  from  1992  during  our  July 
meeting,  this  meeting  had  a  different 
agenda.  We  worked  to  prepare  all  our 
documents  and  budget  for  the  next  trien- 
nium.  This  information  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Council,  the 
body  to  whom  we  are  accountable.  We 
also  planned  for  new  publication  of  our 
educational  materials.  A  new  scope  of 
our  work  is  developing  and  planning  for 
our  continued  relationship  with  churches 
working  toward  autonomy  in  the  Carib- 
bean, Central  America  and  Mexico.  We 
are  continuing  ourjoint  work  with  women 
in  the  newly  autonomous  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Philippines. 

Serving  on  the  UTO  Committee  is 
both  an  honor  and  a  joy.  UTO  has  been 
helping  to  expand  the  ministry  of  th© 
church  and  to  alleviate  human  suffering. 
We  are  thankful  to  all  who  give  personal 
thanks  to  God  with  their  offering. Jl  1 
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The  Veriest  Place  of  Christmas 

What  do  we  know 

of  Mangers  now? 
Nothing 
Rather,  we  hear 

once  a  year 
of  this  Special  One, 

this  Star,  Struck  One, 
all  Gilt  and  Gay 

and  Cozy  and  Fey. 
and  of  this  One, 

this  Manger  dear, 
we  sing! 
But 

If  you  really  want 

the  sense  of  the  thing, 
the  Veriest  Place 
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of  the  Christmas  Child..? 


Yes!  Where? 
As  you  're  leaving  town 

turn  left  beyond 
the  Holiday  Inn; 

a  mile  or  so  on 
there 's  a  scrubby  Mall 

on  the  right; 
(remember  we  're  searching 

a  place  for  Birth: 
add  Night,  and  Cold;) 
there,  at  the  end 

of  the  Parking  lot, 
behind  the  A 

&  P,  in  that  Alley, 
between  two  Dumpters. 
There. 

by  Pete  Greene, 

Church  Deployment  Office 

New  York,  NY 


'Parish 

Pin-ups 


From  the  cluttered  desk  of  a  parishioner  from  St.  Anne's, 
Jacksonville. 


Happiness  is  not  the  absense  of 
problems,  but  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  them. 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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Diocesan  Calendar 


10 
n 

12 
15 
16 


Deans'  Meeting  -  DH  (Diocesan  House),  10:00  a.m. 
Dept.  of  Congregations  &  Development  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 
UTO  Screening  Committee  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 
Department  of  Congregations  &  Development,  grant  review 
DH,  10:00  a.m. 

Grant  Writing  Workshop  -  Christ  Church  ,  New  Bern,  10:00  a.m. 

Executive  Council  -  DH,  9:30  a.m. 

Family  Ministries  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 

10:00  -  12:-00  Trinity  Deanery  -  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

10:00-2:00  Youth  Commission  -  DH 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting  -  Trinity,  Lumberton 

Celebration  of  a  New  Ministry  -  St.  Thomas,  Windsor 

Assistants  Support  Group  -  DH,  10:00  a.m. 


27-01/1  Winterlight  -  Kanuga 


Convention  Committee  -  Greenville,  10:00  a.m. 
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10-12     Diocesan  Convention  -  Greenville 


The  Bishops' 

Visitation  Schedule 

Bishop  Sanders  1 

Dec.  12 

St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

Dec.  19 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 

Jan.  2 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor 

Jan.  9 

Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 

Jan.  16 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton 

Jan.  23 

St.  Peter's,  Washington 

Jan.  30 

St.  John's/St.  Mark's,  Grifton 

Bishop  Vachi 

Dec.  12 

St.  Philip's,  Southport 

Dec.  19 

St.  Peter's,  Sunbury 

Jan.  9 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston 

Jan.  16 

St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

Jan.  23 

St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington 

Jan.  30 

St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
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Preparing  for 
Convention... 

What's  it  all  about? 

There  is  a  certain  excitement  in  the  air 
as  we,  as  a  Diocese,  begin  to  look  toward 
convention.  There  is  much  to  anticipate  - 
the  celebration  of  our  new  companion  dio- 
cese relationship  with  Puerto  Rico,  Bishop 
Alvarez'  presence  as  our  guest,  the  discus- 
sion of  our  theme,  "Do  justice  -  Love  kind- 
ness," the  gathering  of  old  friends,  the  com- 
panionship shared  with  fellow  Episcopa- 
lians, the  opportunities  for  exploring  issues 
and  learning  about  the  state  of  the  Church, 
the  Diocese  and  ourselves.  There  is  also 
much  to  prepare  for. 

Each  year  our  diocesan  convention 
changes  a  little,  so  whether  this  convention 
is  your  first  or  your  fourteenth,  something 
will  be  new.  This  issue  of  Cross  Current  is 
devoted  to  helping  you  prepare  for  and  learn 
about  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

We  all  have  a  part  in  running  the  Dio- 
cese and  that  is  what  convention  is  all  about. 
The  convention  is  open  to  anyone  in  the 
Diocese,  not  just  delegates  and  deanery  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  time  when  the  family 
gathers  to  celebrate  and  to  address  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Diocese.  So  if  you  are  a  lay  person 
at  home,  consider  joining  us  in  Greenville. 
And  please,  take  time  to  read  about  the 
issues  being  addressed  at  convention  and 
share  your  feelings  with  a  deanery  repre- 
sentative or  a  convention  delegate.  Dean- 
ery representatives  and  convention  del- 
egates, make  yourself  available  to  hear  your 
parishioners  thoughts.  Communication  is 
key  to  a  successful  convention. 

What  happens  at  convention? 

The  delegates  to  convention  set  the  di- 
ocesan budget,  vote  on  and  deal  with  sub- 
stantive issues.  The  delegates  do  so  in  the 
setting  of  both  dialogue  and  legislative  ses- 
sions. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  tone  of 
convention  has  changed  from  a  combative 
time  of  debate  and  disagreement  to  an  op- 
portunity for  discussion  and  dialogue  on 
key  issues  facing  the  Church.  To  facilitate 
this  change,  times  have  been  set  aside  spe- 
cifically for  dialogue. 

Convention  opens  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 10  with  five  dialogue  sessions  from  3:00 
to  5:30  p.m.  Delegates  will  choose  from:  I. 
The  Church  in  the  World,  issues  related 
to  restorative  justice,  racism,  etc.;  II.  Chris- 
tian Formation,  issues  related  to  stew- 
ardship, Christian  education  and  human 
sexuality;  III.  The  State  of  the  Church, 
issues  related  to  confirmation,  canons,  and 
the  reorganization  of  our  Executive  Coun- 
cil; IV.  Listening  Session  for  General 
Convention  Deputies.  Delegations  may 
want  to  plan  in  advance  who  attends  a 
particular  session,  so  that  your  parish  is 
well  represented. 

Dialogue  will  continue  on  Friday  after- 
noon as  break-out  sessions  are  grouped  by 
deanery.  These  sessions  may  address  is- 
suesfrom  thepre-convention  deanery  meet- 
ings or  may  continue  discussions  arising 
from  prior  discussions,  the  convention's 
theme,  "Do  justice  -  Love  kindness,"  or 
deanery  business.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
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February  10  -  12, 1993 
Hilton  and  Ramada  Inns 
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Theme:  "Do  Justice  -  Love  Kindness" 


Thursday.  February  10 

12 -7:30  p.m. 
3:00  -  5:30  p.m. 
5:30-  6:30  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
7:15  p.m. 

8:00-9:15 

9:15  p.m. 

Friday.  February  11 

6:15  a  m. 
7:15  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 
9:00  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 
12:30-  2:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

2:00  -  3:45  p.m. 
4:00-  5:30  p.m. 
5:30-6:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 

6:30  -  8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 

Saturday.  February  12 

6:15  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 
9:00  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 


Registration  (Hilton  Inn) 

Dialogue  sessions  (See  page  for  more  information) 
Convention  gathers  for  social  hour.  (Ramada  Inn) 
AA  Meeting,  Greenville  Room,  Hilton 
First  Bus  to  St.  Peter's,  Greenville  for  opening 

worship  service  (From  Hilton  Inn) 
Festival  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

(St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
Buses  return  to  motels.  Free  time. 


**Buffet  breakfast  (Ramada  and  Hilton) 
Holy  Eucharist  (Ramada  Inn), 

Bishop  Alvarez  Celebrant 
Convention  registration  resumes  (Hilton  Inn) 
Convention  opening  session  (Hilton  Inn) 
Noon  Day  Prayers 
Convention  lunch  and  discussion 

of  Convention  theme  (Ramada  Inn) 
Reconvene  convention  in  break-out  session 

by  deanery 
Break-out  sessions 
Full  convention  reconvenes 
Hearings 

Choral  Evensong  -  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church 

(Transportation  available  from  Hilton) 
Free  Time 

Dinner  and  FIESTA  (Hilton  Inn) 


**Buffet  breakfast  (Ramada  and  Hilton  Inns) 
Liturgy  of  the  Word  followed  by  legislative  session 
Liturgy  of  the  Table:  Holy  Eucharist 


**The  cost  of  breakfast  is  not  included  in  your  registration  fee. 


contributions  deaneries  make  is  the  input 
they  offer  the  Diocese  through  dialogue. 

Having  listened  and  exchanged  ideas 
with  our  fellow  Episcopalians,  the  legisla- 
tive session  will  open  Saturday  morning. 
This  is  the  time  when  delegates  vote  on  the 
resolutions  at  hand. 

When  do  we  have  fun? 

When  a  group  of  East  Carolina  Episco- 
palians gather,  fun  is  a  given!  So,  naturally 
fun  and  fellowship  are  integral  parts  of 
convention.  The  schedule  offers  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  prayer,  thanksgiving  and 
companionship. 

Throughout  the  convention  we  will 
break  bread  together;  so,  the  Convention 
Committee  is  asking  everyone  to  bring  fresh 
bread  to  share.  There  will  be  large  baskets 
at  the  registration  desks  where  you  can 
leave  your  loaves.  The  bread  will  be  used 
during  Thursday's  social  hour  and  at  all 
Eucharists. 

Thursday  evening's  social  hour  gives 
delegates  a  chance  to  mingle  with  delegates 


from  other  parishes,  catchup  with  oldfriends 
and  make  new  ones  before  joining  together 
in  the  Festival  Celebration  of  Holy  Eucha- 
rist at  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Friday  morning  begins  with  a  buffet 
breakfast  followed  by  Holy  Eucharist.  Rick 
Templeton  from  the  Prison  Fellowship 
Speakers  Bureau  will  be  Friday's  featured 
speaker  on  restorative  justice.  Following 
Noon  Day  Prayers,  justice  issues  will  be  an 
engaging  topic  for  stimulating  luncheon 
discussions. 

Friday  night  -  AYE  KARUMBA!  It's 
FIESTA  time  at  the  roaming  street  affair. 
The  Hilton's  ballroom  will  be  transformed 
into  a  market  pavilion  with  foodcarts  offer- 
ing the  delicacies  of  the  islands  and 
Greenville's  own  Panama  Steel  Band  play- 
ing the  sounds  of  La  Bamba.  Come  dressed 
to  meet  and  mingle!  Celebrate  with  nos 
amigos  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Yes,  excitement  is  in  the  air!  Read  on 
and  do  your  part  in  preparing  for  the  1 1 1th 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

I  want  to  briefly  share  with  you  three  extremely 
important  observations  concerning  marriage.  They 
say  that  opposites  attract.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  it  is  about  the  person  we  marry.  Our  instincts 
are  good.  We  marry  someone  not  like  us  to  complete 
ourselves.  We  marry  someone  whose  strengths  are 
our  weaknesses  and  vice  versa.  But  jthe  very  thing 
that  attracts  us  to  Another  person  at  first  can  begin 
to  drive  us  crazy  in  five  to  ten  years. 

Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  the  night  person  who 
hates  mornings  inevitably  marries  someone  that  is  so 
cheerful  in  the  morning  that  they  would  like  to 
— »   strangle  that  person.  Or  why  does  the  person  who  is 
compulsive  about  being  on  time  marry  someone  who 
is  always  late,  or  why  does  the  inveterate  party-goer  marry  a 
person  who  always  wants  to  stay  home? 

For  balance,  that's  why.  Celebrate  your  differences.  They  are 
your  gift  to  one  another. 

Second  truth.  No  one  person  can  provide  the  total  emotional 
support  that  another  person  needs.  Now  this  was  o.k.  thirty  years 
ago  when  we  were  surrounded  by  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  by 
the  dozen  who  were  there  to  provide  that  additional  emotional 
support.  But  couples  today  are  cast  adrift  on  a  sea  of  anonymity 
and  indifference.  And  most  marriages  today  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  unrealistic  expectations  and  too  heavy  emotional  bur- 
dens. Find  other  support  systems  for  you  both  as  a  couple  and 
individually.  You  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Finally,  don't  attribute  your  happiness  to  your  mate  for  then 
you  can  blame  each  other  for  your  unhappiness,  too.  You  are 
responsible  for  your  own  happiness.  Once  found,  it  can  be  shared. 
You  cannot  live  happily  together  until  you  can  live  happily  alone. 

Be  kind  to  one  another.  At  least  be  as  civil  with  one  another  as 
you  would  be  with  a  stranger.  Be  patient,  loving,  forgiving.  You 
will  in  fact  have  a  happy  marriage  if  you  live  into  those  relation- 
ships that  all  Christians  are  meant  to  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Faithfully, 


A 


B.  Sidney  Sanders 


The  above  homily  was  given  by  Bishop  Sanders  at  the  wedding  of 
Elizabeth  Bonner  Hornthal  and  Michael  Todd  Worley.Nov.  27,  1993  at 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton. 


Come  Shake  it  up  at  the 
Fuerto  K\car\  FIESTA! 


In  the  bleak  mid-winter,  as  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 

Welcome  happy  evening  age  to  age  shall  sound. 

The  day  is  past  and  over  and  the  night  is  drawing  near, 

Deck,  thyself  with  gladness  and  at  eight  p.m.  be  here. 

We  honor  Puerto  Rico  and  we  celebrate  our  friendship. 

We  honor  Bishop  Alvarez,  and  celebrate  our  kinship. 

Now  let  us  all  right  merry  be  at  Greenville's  Hilton  Inn, 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  second  month,  until  we  meet  again. 

Come  pure  hearts  in  sweetest  measure,  brief  life  is  here  our  portions, 

0  sons  and  daughters  let  us  sing  and  dance  the  night  rejoicing, 

To  Panama  Steel's  Caribbean  sound,  the  music  of  the  isles, 

A  tie  that  binds  our  kindred  souls  across  the  many  miles. 

There  will  be  food,  there  will  be  drink,  for  spirits  you  must  pay, 

Unless,  o  man,  you  turn-back  and  forswear  thy  foolish  way. 

Olid  thyself  as  of  the  isles,  with  bright  immensities. 

Men  may  even  ruffles  wear  on  white  shirts  loose  and  free. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful.  We  celebrate  and  praise 

The  glory  of  His  gift  to  us,  His  never  ending  grace. 

So  let  us  now  with  gladsome  mind  look  forward  day  by  day, 

To  gathering  together  and  until  then  let  us  say, 

Let  brightly  gleam  our  banners,  as  on  our  way  we  go, 

Rejoice,  rejoice  believers,  let  your  gladness  show! 

Mary  Morrison  Dixon 
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Dialogue  Sessions 

On  Thursday  afternoon  anyone  attending  the  Diocesan  Convention  is  invited 
to  join  in  dialogue  with  fellow  Episcopalians.  The  dialogue  sessions  present  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  resolutions  before  convention  and  important  issues  facing 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  individual  parishes  and  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

The  dialogue  period  has  been  divided  into  four  sessions:  I.  The  Church  in  the 
World,  issues  related  to  restorative  justice,  racism,  etc.;  II.  Christian  Forma- 
tion, issues  related  to  stewardship,  Christian  Education  and  sexuality;  III.  The 
State  of  the  Church,  issues  related  to  the  diocesan  canons  and  the  reorganization 
of  executive  council;  and  IV.  Listening  Session  for  General  Convention 
Deputies.  The  first  three  sessions  will  be  held  from  3:00  -  5:30  p.m.  The  session 
with  the  General  Convention  deputies  will  last  from  4:15  to  5:30  p.m.  This  allows 
the  deputies  time  to  attend  the  dialogue  sessions  and  to  meet  with  anyone  wanting 
to  share  their  thoughts  specifically  with  the  deputies. 

The  dialogue  sessions  are  not  limited  to  any  certain  topics.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  a  framework  for  thoughtful  discussions  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
each  other.  The  following  articles  are  intended  to  provide  some  background 
information  on  topics  which  may  arise. 


Dialogue  Sessions 


Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

3:00-5:30  p.m. 

L  The  Church  in  the  World 

Issues  related  to  restorative  justice,  racism,  etc 
EL  Christian  Formation 

Issues  related  to  stewardship,  Christian  Formation,  and  sexuality 
m  The  State  of  the  Church 

Issues  related  to  canons,  and  the  reorganization  of  executive  council 
4:15 -5:30  p.m. 
IV.  Listening  Session  for  the  General  Convention  Deputies 

Resolutions  which  have  been  received  to  date,  are  printed  under  the 
appropriate  dialogue  session. 


The  Church  in  the  World 


Doing  Justice 

by  Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell 

Our  justice  system 

Today  in  the  U.S.,  we  operate  more  than  6500 
correctional  institutions  (jads,  detention  centers,  and 
prisons.)  On  any  given  day,  we  lock  up  over  3.5  million 
people  in  some  sort  of  correctional  control.  We  spend 
over  $5  billion  each  year  to  operate  prisons.  Despite 
having  the  highest  rate  of  incarceration  in  the  indus- 
trialized world,  the  murder  rate  in  the  U.S.  is  higher 
than  many  other  countries. 

Most  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that  our  criminal 
justice  system  does  not  appear  to  be  working.  There 
are  a  number  of  signs  of  failure:  our  society's  inability 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  crime,  our  failing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  victims,  the  escalating  levels  of  fear  which 
each  of  us  experience,  the  extraordinary  amounts  of 
human  and  monetary  resources  devoted  to  budding 
and  maintaining  prisons. 

The  dominant  rationale  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  retribution.  Retribution  punishes  offenders 
by  giving  them  their  just  dessert  for  having  broken  the 
law  and  punishes  to  deter  them  from  committing 
further  crimes.  But  as  we  are  reminded  nightly  on  the 
evening  news,  the  system  isn't  working.  Imprison- 
ment neither  deters  further  crime  nor  protects  society. 
It  seems  rather  to  perpetuate  a  cycle  of  violence. 
Retribution  as  a  way  of  addressing  justice,  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  victims  and  offenders.  We  need  to 
look  for  alternate  visions  of  justice  to  help  give  us 
direction. 

What  does  God's  justice  look  like? 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  about  justice,  but  it  can 
be  difficult  to  apply  biblical  prescriptions  to  our  own 
situations  because  our  world  and  biblical  times  differ 
so  greatly.  There  is  no  single  Hebrew  word  which 
translates  directly  as  "justice."  However,  the  terms 
which  are  used  in  the  same  context  as  justice  have  to 
do  with  righteousness,  right-ordering,  and  making 
things  right.  To  do  justice  is  to  make  things  right.  To 
understand  this  biblical  concept  of  justice  we  must  first 
understand  the  two  foundational  concepts  of  Hebrew 
law  —  Shalom  and  covenant. 

Shalom,  usually  translated  as  peace,  refers  to  a 
condition  of  "all-rightness,"  of  things  being  as  they 
should.  In  the  Bible  the  concept  of  Shalom  is  applied  in 
three  different  ways: 

•  to  refer  to  material  or  physical  conditions  or 
circumstances.  God's  intention  is  for  all  of  humanity  to 
live  in  physical  well  being,  including  health,  material 


prosperity,  and  the  absence  of  physical  threats  such  as 
illness,  war,  and  poverty. 

•  in  regard  to  social  relationships.  God  intends 
that  we  live  in  right  relationship  with  each  other  and 
with  Him.  This  includes  economic  and  political  rela- 
tionships. Oppression,  injustice,  marked  divisions  in 
material  conditions  and  in  power  point  to  an  absence 
of  Shalom. 

•  to  deal  with  moral  and  ethical  questions,  to  refer 
to  honesty,  an  absence  of  deceit  in  our  relationships 
with  each  other  and  a  condition  of  blamelessness. 

Shalom  defines  how  God  intends  for  us  to  live  with 
each  other.  Shalom  helps  us  understand  God's  actions 
and  God's  promises.  God  intends  for  there  to  be  peace 
between  us  and  God  and  between  ourselves. 


What  does  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  you  but  to  do 
justice  and  to  love  kind- 
ness, and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  your  God? 
(Micah  6:8) 

Do  Justice  -  Love  Kindness 


Covenant,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  refers  to  a  binding 
agreement  made  between  two  parties.  Covenant  as 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  refers  to  a  personal  rela- 
tionship between  the  Israelites  and  God.  It  implies 
certain  reciprocal  responsibilities.  The  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  people  was  based  on  God's  righteous 
acts  of  salvation  which  were  not  earned  or  deserved.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  fundamental  act  of  liberation 
was  the  Exodus;  in  the  New  Testament,  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  new  act  of  salvation. 
In  both  acts,  God  shows  us  a  way  to  live  together  in 
Shalom  which  involves  mutual  responsibilities  be- 
tween God  and  His  people. 

The  Bible  holds  out  for  us  a  vision  of  how  people 
ought  to  live  together  in  peace,  in  right  relationships. 
Acts  of  injustice  (of  power  and  wealth),  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  crime  violate  these  relationships.  To  be 
biblical  we  must  see  injustice  holistically,  without 
artificial  lines  between  crimes  and  other  types  of 

/ 


injustice.  Injustices  of  power  and  wealth,  what  we 
consider  social  injustices,  are  just  as  contrary  to  Sha- 
lom as  acts  of  violence. 

Although  we  equate  justice  as  treating  all  without 
partiality,  biblical  justice  is  partial  to  those  who  are 
oppressed  and  impoverished.  God's  justice  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  poor. 

God's  justice  is  relational.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
Tightness  of  relationships.  Victims  and  offenders  are 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect.  The  needs  of  both  are 
met. 

God's  justice  is  distributive.  It  is  concerned  with 
how  we  use  our  resources  to  alleviate  pain,  human 
suffering  and  want. 

God's  justice  is  restorative.  It  seeks  to  heal  the  hurt 
of  each  person  affected  by  crime  and  to  make  the 
community  safer  for  all  of  us. 

The  Bible  gives  us  a  picture  of  justice  as  restora- 
tion. If  crime  is  an  injury,  then  justice  repairs  injuries 
and  promotes  healing.  Restorative  justice  cannot  guar- 
antee full  recovery,  but  can  provide  a  context  in  which 
recovery  can  begin. 

God  calls  us  to  talk  with  him  about  justice.  As 
Christians,  we  have  a  unique  role  as  agents  for  change 
and  compassion. 

Restorative  justice  at  work  in  society 

The  first  goal  of  justice  should  be  restitution  and 
healing  for  victims.  Victims  need  empowerment  to 
recover  control  over  their  environment  and  a  sense  of 
safety.  They  need  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press and  validate  their  emotions.  They  need  to  be 
informed  and  consulted  throughout  the  justice  process 
rather  than  ignored.  Those  who  have  been  violated 
should  receive  assurance  that  what  happened  to  them 
was  wrong,  unfair,  and  undeserved.  They  need  to  once 
again  feel  that  life  makes  sense.  Reconciliation  should 
be  a  goal,  although  that  is  not  always  possible. 

The  Church  needs  to  be  there  for  victims  of  crime. 
Too  often  we  fad  victims  by  neglecting  them.  We  need 
to  help  them  come  to  terms  with  their  rage  about  the 
harm  they  have  experienced.  We  need  to  be  with  them 
as  they  turn  that  rage  over  to  God  and  seek  his  healing 
power. 

The  offenders  who  perpetuate  injustice  need  heal- 
ing as  well.  They  need  compassion  despite  our  anger 
about  their  actions.  They  need  to  be  meaningfully 
involved  in  and  to  have  effective  representation  in 
their  legal  case.  Offenders  need  to  hear  about  and  to 
realize  the  hurt  they  have  caused.  They  need  to  be  held 
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accountable  for  and  given  responsibility  for  the  harm 
they  have  done.  They  need  to  come  to  understand  the 
basis  for  their  action.  They  need  to  be  integrated  into 
an  accepting  community.  When  possible  the  offenders 
and  the  victims  need  to  meet  face  to  face  to  reach 
closure. 

The  Church  needs  to  be  there  for  offenders  by 
offering  someone  to  listen  and  help,  by  calling  them  to 
conversion  and  accountability,  and  by  providing  a 
supportive  presence  while  they  acknowledge  their 
responsibilty.  Offenders  are  God's  people  and  we  are 
called  to  make  them  well. 

The  community  needs  healing  and  reassurance 
about  its  safety.  It  also  needs  to  assume  responsibility 
for  addressing  the  issue  of  injustice  holistically. 

To  accomplish  restorative  justice  requires  a  radi- 
cal mind  shift.  We  must  become  more  comfortable  with 
different  forms  of  discipline  and  sanctions.  We  must 
accept  the  principle  of  least  drastic  intervention  which 
restorative  justice  uses.  Least  drastic  intervention 
provides  a  continuum  of  responses  and  uses  the  least 
amount  of  social  control  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
victims,  to  restrain  or  restore  offenders  and  to  ensure 
community  safety.  Correctional  models  based  on  the 
principle  of  least  drastic  intervention  include:  restitu- 
tion; victim/offender  reconciliation  programs  where 
the  victims  and  the  offender  negotiate  restitution, 
community  service,  house  arrest,  day  reporting  cen- 
ters, intensive  supervision,  deferred  or  suspended 
sentencing,  weekend  sentences,  work  release,  educa- 
tion release. 

Responding  to  God's  call  for  justice 

If  restorative  justice  is  to  become  the  primary 
rationale  for  our  criminal  justice  system  the  Church 
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needs  to  encourage  dialogue.  We  need  to  encourage 
honest  and  factual  discussions  which  recognize  the 
diverse  basis  of  our  criminal  behavior.  We  need  to 
challenge  those  who  appeal  to  fear  and  hate  when  they 
address  the  problem  of  crime.  And  we  need  to  realize 
that  it  will  cost  money  to  address  the  social  and 
economic  problems  which  play  a  role  in  criminal  be- 
havior. 

The  prophet  Habakkuk  wrote:  I  will  stand  at  my 
post,  I  will  take  up  my  position  on  the  watchtower,  I 
will  watch  to  learn  what  God  will  say  through  me  and 
I  shall  reply  when  I  am  challenged. 

We  like  Habakkuk,  must  sit  and  talk  with  God 
about  the  problems  of  violence  and  justice,  write  a 
vision  and  pray  and  work  that  it  may  be  fulfilled. 
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Interested  in  seeing  the 
Diocesan  Convention  from  a 

new  perspective? 
Why  not  write  an  article  for 
Cross  Current? 

If  you  are  interested  in  attending  conven- 
tion as  a  correspondent  or  would  just  like  to 
share  some  of  your  thoughts  while  you  are 
there,  contact  Alicia  Alford  at  910  938-3096. 


Do  Justice 


Love  Kindness 


Resolution  Against  Racism 

Whereas,  the  110th  Diocesan  Convention  resolved  that  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina  "Share  and  use  the  enabling  resources  of  the 
Commission  on  Racism,  the  Executive  Council,  the  Episcopal  Consul- 
tative Commission,  and  the  other  components  of  the  diocesan  struc- 
ture to  recommend  a  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  racism  within  our 
membership,  and  throughout  the  diocese  for  adoption  at  this  111th 
convention,"  and 

Whereas,  the  elimination  of  racism,or  of  any  disruptions  of  the 
nature  of  racism  has  need  to  begin  in  each  deanery,  and  to  reflect  the 
concerns  of  every  member  and  member  Church  in  the  diocese: 

Be  it  resolved  that  each  dean  and  deanery  of  the  diocese  appoint  a 
racial  auditor  and/or  audit  committee  to  monitor,  hold  dialogue 
sessions,  and  report  to  subsequent  conventions  of  this  diocese  in  ways 
that  will  assist  the  formation  of  a  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  racism 
within  our  membership  and  throughout  the  diocese,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  full  resources  of  the  diocese  and  of 
the  national  church  office  be  fully  utilized  to  carry  out  these  audits  and 
reports  in  a  way  that- will  promote  good  policy  decisions. 

Respectfully  submitted  by, 

Canon  Edwin  E.  Smith 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Racism 


Resolution  on  Refugee  Ministry 


Whereas,  recent  resistance  to  immi- 
gration policies  in  the  United  States 
have  caused  an  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  allowing  refugees  into  the  coun- 
try, 

Whereas,  there  are  17,000,000  refu- 
gees in  the  world  today,  twice  as  many 
as  there  were  10  years  ago, 

Whereas,  a  refugee  is  defined  as  a 
person  who,  because  of  well  founded 
fear  of  persecution  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  or  membership  in 
a  particular  social  group  or  political  opin- 
ion, is  outside  his  own  country  and  is 
unable  or  owing  to  such  fear  is  unwilling 
to  get  protection  from  his  own  country, 
and  owing  to  this  fear  is  unwilling  to 
return  to  his  country, 

Whereas  there  are  only  about 
120,000  refugees  entering  the  U.S.  a 
year  (approximately  the  same  number 
of  persons  who  exit  the  country  yearly  of 
their  own  volition), 

Whereas,  the  refugees  enter  legally 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service, 

Whereas,  all  refugees  are  examined 
before  arrival  and  refused  entry  if  they 
are  infected  with  HIV  or  other  conta- 


gious diseases, 

Whereas,  in  East  Carolina  our  Dioc- 
esan Refugee  Program  is  committed  to 
using  church  sponsors  and  finding  refu- 
gees jobs  as  soon  as  possible  without  use 
of  refugee  cash  assistance  (a  monthly 
payment  similar  to  welfare  available  to 
refugees  for  the  first  8  months  only) 
particularly  in  the  first  four  months 
after  entry,  thus  saving  tax  money, 

Whereas,  many  studies  show  that 
refugees  and  other  immigrants  also  ex- 
cel as  workers,  contribute  to  the  tax 
bases,  and  create  more  jobs  rather  than 
become  drains  on  the  economy, 

Whereas,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
blessed  those  who  welcome  such  "strang- 
ers" into  their  midst, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
111th  convention  affirm  this  ministry 
by  spreading  the  word  of  the  need  for 
refugee  sponsors  among  our  member 
churches, 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  we 
memorialize  the  next  General  Conven- 
tion of  this  church  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  receiving  our  fair  share  of  the 
world's  refugees,  and  to  continue  par- 
ticipating in  the  resettlement  efforts 
through  Episcopal  Migration  Ministries. 
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Christian  Formation 


Diocese  releases  new  video, 
Living  into  our  Full  Humanity 


by  Frank  Liggett 

For  most  of  us,  it's  easy  to  assume  that  most  people 
know  about  the  work  being  done  by  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  But  do  people  realize  what  the  Diocese  does 
in  the  community  or  what  it  plans  for  the  future? 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  do  not.  But  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century  is 
that  when  one  wants  to  get  a  point  across,  there  are 
countless  ways  of  going  about  it.  And  like  many  insti- 
tutions, the  Diocese  has  realized  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  spread  a  message  is  through  the  use  of  video. 
Lots  of  people  are  excited  about  the  latest  offering  of 
the  Diocese  and  rightly  so.  This  year's  video  aims  a 
little  higher  than  others,  and  should  provide  lively 
discussions  throughout  the  year. 

Filming  for  the  twenty-two  minute  video  began 
last  June  in  Wilmington  and  lasted  through  the  end  of 
July.  Many  people  were  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  project,  but  nobody  more  so  that  David  Crabtree. 
Crabtree,  a  former  television  news  anchor  for  WITN  in 
Washington,  N.  C. ,  who  now  works  for  an  NBC  affiliate 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  narrated  and  produced  the  video. 

All  of  the  filming  was  done  on  location  in  East 
Carolina.  Individuals  were  interviewed  in  Wilming- 
ton, Newton  Grove,  Yeatesville,  New  Bern,  Goldsboro, 
Fayetteville  and  Kinston.  Bishop  Sanders  spoke  from 
Trinity  Center. 

Crabtree,  who  flew  in  from  Denver  for  the  filming, 
provided  the  inspiration  and  expertise  for  the  project. 
In  fact,  it  was  Crabtree  who  originally  approached 
Bishop  Sanders  about  the  idea.  "Although  the  Diocese 
had  produced  videos  in  the  past,  thanks  to  David,  we 
pushed  ourselves  beyond  what  had  been  done  before," 


explained  Alicia  Alford,  Diocesan  Assistant  for  Stew- 
ardship and  Communications. 

"We  wanted  this  one  to  be  more  thought-provok- 
ing," said  Alford.  "We  wanted  to  take  it  to  a  new  level 
technically  and  to  make  it  more  interesting,  so  people 
would  walk  away  from  this  video  thinking." 

And  it  does  just  that.  As  Bishop  Sanders  notes,  the 
video  begins  at  the  altar,  as  does  our  ministry.  The  film 
encourages  people  to  "take  the  risk"  to  reach  out  so 
that  we  might  keep  others  from  "feeling  less  than 
human"  and  at  the  same  time  grow  into  our  full 
humanity.  In  one  of  the  video's  most  compelling  mo- 
ments, a  volunteer  says  the  gratification  from  her 
work  lies  in  the  act  itself:  "It  is  rewarding  to  help  and 
look  for  nothing  in  return." 

It  is  because  of  the  personal  interviews  that  the 
video  succeeds  on  two  levels.  It  not  only  stimulates  the 
viewer,  but  it  also  focuses  attention  on  what  it  means 
to  be  a  giver.  In  short,  it  makes  you  think.  "I  believe  the 
great  thing  about  this  video  is  that  each  time  you 
watch  it,  you  hear  or  feel  something  you  might  not 
have  caught  the  first  time  around,"  said  Alford. 

By  highlighting  some  of  the  Diocese's  servant 
ministries,  the  video  shows  people  in  the  act  of  giving. 
Its  underlying  theme  is  one  of  stewardship.  The  video 
shows  what  individuals  can  do  to  give  of  themselves,  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  and  to  become,  as  Crabtree 
says,  a  railway  that  is  used  "to  prevent  falls  and  guide 
people  up  wards...  without  taking  away  self-reliance." 

Alford  hopes  the  video  will  be  used  in  two  ways.  At 
the  upcoming  Diocesan  Convention  every  church  in 
the  Diocese  will  be  given  a  copy.  The  Diocesan  Stew- 


PHOTO  BY  AUC1A  ALFORD 
David  Crabtree  being  interviewed  by  Tuan  Ngo  during  the  filming  of  the 
diocesan  video,  Living  into  Our  Full  Humanity. 

ardship  Commission  hopes  that  parishes  will  use  the 
video  for  Christian  education  classes,  discussion  groups 
and  as  a  focus  for  year-round  stewardship  education. 
Secondly,  Alford  hopes  to  send  segments  of  the  video  to 
television  news  stations  for  use  as  human  interest 
stories. 

As  Bishop  Sanders  puts  it,  "We  cannot  live  into  our 
full  humanity  until  we  learn  to  be  givers."  Undoubt- 
edly, this  video  will  be  a  great  asset  to  those  who  will 
"take  the  risk"  and  "practice  to  become  a  giver." 


Resolution  on  Diocesan 
Stewardship  Plan 

Whereas  at  the  1993  Needs  and  Goals 
Conference,  the  leadership  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  set  a  goal  that  the  Diocese 
"adopt  and  promote  a  Diocese-wide  steward- 
ship plan,"  and 

Whereas,  the  Diocesan  Stewardship  Com- 
mission has  responded  to  that  goal  by  devel- 
oping a  stewardship  education  plan  for  the 
Diocese,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  Diocese  we  are  committed 
to  on-going,  year-long  stewardship  education, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  delegates  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  accept  the  at- 
tached Stewardship  Plan  and  commit  to  ac- 
tively promoting  it  within  all  parishes  of  the 
Diocese. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Diocesan  Stewardship  Commission 


A  Stewardship  Education  Plan  for 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


The  Stewardship  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  believes  that  there  is  a  biblical  founda- 
tion for  stewardship  and  that  as  stated  by  the  1979 
General  Convention,  stewardship  is  the  main  work  of 
the  Church.  We  believe  that  all  that  we  are  and  all  that 
we  have  are  gifts  from  God.  As  responsible  Christian 
stewards,  we  are  called  to  offer  these  gifts  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  through  our  time,  talent  and  treasure 
throughout  the  year.  We  believe  that  through  giving 
we  grow  in  our  relationship  with  God,  become  what 
God  intended  us  to  be,  and  live  into  our  full  humanity. 
We  believe  that  stewardship  is  an  ongoing,  ever- 
growing covenant  relationship  with  God. 

We  recognize  that  each  individual  and  each  parish 
is  at  a  different  point  in  their  stewardship  journey.  As 
such,  we  want  to  offer  appropriate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  each  individual's  and  each  parish's  stew- 
ardship growth. 

The  program  outlined  below  is  the  beginning  of  a 
three  year  stewardship  education  plan,  it  concentrates 
on  working  with  vestries,  stewardship  committees  and 
clergy;  however,  our  goal  is  to  educate  all  mem- 
bers of  the  diocese  on  stewardship's  biblical  and 
theological  foundations,  spiritual  merits  and 
opportunities  for  growth.  Recognizing  that  it  is  the 
education  and  conversion  of  individuals  that  make 
stewardship  alive  in  our  parishes,  the  Stewardship 


Commission  calls  upon  vestries  and  stewardship  com- 
mittees to  expand  their  role  beyond  that  of  over-seers 
of  the  every-member-canvass  to  educators  with  a  Chris- 
tian responsibility  to  teach  the  theology  of  steward- 
ship. We  call  on  these  bodies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  avadable  and  to  set  in  motion  an  active 
stewardship  program  in  your  congregation.  We  recom- 
mend that  you  appoint  a  stewardship  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  so  that  the  Diocesan  Stewardship 
Commission  can  communicate  with  them  directly. 

To  assist  you  in  accomplishing  these  goals,  we  have 
planned  the  following: 
1994 

1.  The  use  of  Living  Into  Our  Full  Humanity,  the  new 
diocesan  video,  as  a  focus  for  stewardship  education 
throughout  the  year,  providing  guidelines  for  its  use 
within  parishes. 

2.  Special  lunches  and  dinners  on  Living  Into  Our  Full 
Humanity  hosted  by  Bishop  Sanders. 

3.  Seasonal  stewardship  information  packets  —  ser- 
mon topics,  educational  materials,  etc.,  to  be  provided 
to  churches.  The  year-round  Stewardship  program  will 
center  on  the  seasonal  activities  of  each  parish.  The  six 
seasons,  which  build  on  the  liturgcal  seasons,  are: 
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advent,  epiphany,  lent,  easter,  pentecost  and  thanks- 
giving. 

4.  Bishop's  stewardship  conference  at  Trinity  Center, 
May  6-7.  The  conference  will  focus  on  year-round 
stewardship,  the  theology  of  stewardship,  organizing 
your  stewardship  committee  and  a  special  component 
for  every-member-canvass  chairpersons 

5.  Stewardship  speakers  and  consultants  available 
throughout  the  year. 

6.  Stewardship  Exchange  in  each  deanery  in  August. 

7.  Train  parish  leadersip  for  a  variety  of  methods  of 
contact  with  their  parishiners  to  discuss  stewardship 
1995 

1.  Stewardship  workshops  in  each  deanery  to  assist 
churches  in  evaluating  stewardship  in  their  parish. 

2.  Requests  that  the  deaneries  establish  a  deanery 
stewardship  support  group  to  assist  parishes  with 
their  stewardship  efforts. 

3.  Re-evaluate,  modify  and  improve  upon  1994's  pro- 
gram. 
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The  Stewardship  Commission  upholds  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  as  the  unit  which  joins  us  as 
Episcopalians  and  as  members  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munity. As  such,  we  reaffirm  the  mission  statement  of 
the  diocese  and  the  stewardship  policies  adopted  at 
previou  conventions  as  follows. 
The  Diocese: 

1.  affirms  the  bibhcal  tithe  (giving  10%  of  one's  in- 
come) as  the  minimum  standard  of  giving. 

2.  upholds  50/50  giving,  giving  50%  of  parish  net 
disposable  income(NDBI)  outside  itself. 

3.  asks  each  church  to  pledge  on  a  voluntary  basis 
rather  than  a  diocesan  determined  assessment. 

4.  asks  that  each  church  pledge  by  percentage  rather 
than  on  a  set  dollar  amount. 

5.  asks  that  each  church  sets  a  goal  of  giving  25%  of  its 
net  disposable  income  to  the  Diocese.  To  acheive  this 
goal  the  diocese  asks  each  church  to  begin  pledging  a 
percentage  of  no  less  than  10%  and  to  increase  that 
pledge  by  2%  each  year  until  reaching  the  goal  of  25%. 
We  also  support  the  practice  of  pledging  before  setting 
a  budget. 
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The  Stewardship  Commission  feels  that  steward- 
ship is  a  Christian  lifestyle.  As  the  main  work  of  the 
Church,  stewardship  touches  all  aspects  of  our  lives 
—  how  we  treat  the  environment,  how  we  interact  in 
society  and  how  we  plan  for  the  future.  As  the  Stew- 
ardship Commission  develops  new  resources  for  the 
Diocese,  we  are  committed  to  examining  environmen- 
tal stewardship  and  to  making  resources  on  planned 
giving  available  to  the  Diocese. 

The  Stewardship  Commission  will  work  to  keep 
stewardship  growing  in  the  parishes  by  keeping  all 
members  of  the  diocese  informed  about  our  steward- 
ship program.  We  will  use  Cross  Current  to  share 
stewardship  stories  of  individuals  and  parishes,  to 
publicize  stewardship  events  in  the  Diocese  and  high- 
light stewardship  material  avaUable.  We  will  also  use 
direct  mailings  to  vestries,  stewardship  committees, 
every-member-canvass  chairs  and  clergy. 

Stewardship  is  alive  in  East  Carolina  and  with  the 
help  and  support  of  all  our  parishes,  we  can  all  grow 
together  on  this  journey. 


Reorganization  of  Executive  Council 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  re-organization,  see  article  on  page  12  of  the  December  edition  of  Cross  Current 
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DEANS 


EX-OFFICIOS 
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EX-OFFICIOS 


DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRS/ 
ECW  PRESIDENT 


VICE-CHAIR 


DEPT.  OF 
COMMUNICATION 
AND 
STEWARDSHIP 
2  Clergy  2  Lay 


DEPT.  OF 
CHRISTIAN 
FORMATION 

2  Clergy  2  Lay 


DEPT.  OF 
DIOCESAN 
MISSIONARY 
OUTREACH 
2  Clergy  2  Lay 


LONG 
RANGE 
GOALS  AND 
VISIONS 
4  Members 


DEPT.  OF 
CONGREGATION 

AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
2  Clergy  2  Lay 


"Each  elected  member  of  executive  Council 
willbe  assigned  a  department  to  be  a  liasion. 


PERSONNEL/ 
ORIENTATION 
COMMITTEE 
5  Members 
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The  State  of  the  Church 


Should  confirmation  be  required  for  full  membership? 


By  Joe  Weal,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Episcopalians  in  East  Carolina  will  decide  in  Febru- 
ary whether  to  keep  confirmation  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  parish  elections  and  serving  on  vestries. 

A  feisty  debate  erupted  at  the  diocesan  convention 
last  year  when  a  resolution  was  offered  that  would 
remove  the  confirmation  requirementfrom  the  Diocese's 
constitution  and  canons.  The  resolution  squeaked  by 
but,  under  diocesan  rules,  will  have  to  be  voted  on  and 
passed  again  at  the  February  convention  to  become 
effective. 

Many  priests  in  East  Carolina  favor  the  change 
because  it  would  bring  the  Diocese  in  line  with  the 
national  church'spolicy,  which  states  that  baptism  is  the 
only  requirement  for  full  membership. 

Many  lay  members,  however,  vehemently  oppose 
the  elimination  of  confirmation  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  and  serving  in  office.  They  believe  that  confirma- 
tion, which  reaffirms  a  person's  beliefs  after  instruction 
in  church  history  and  the  Christian  faith,  is  an  impor- 
tant tradition  that  should  not  be  forsaken  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Still  others  resent  the  fact  that  unconfirmed  "new- 
comers" would  too  quickly  have  a  say  in  church  business 
if  confirmation  were  no  longer  required. 

The  main  reason  the  resolution  was  offered  last  year 
is  that  many  churches  in  East  Carolina,  especially  in  the 
fast  growing  areas,  have  attracted  a  large  number  of 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians  and  others,  many  of  whom 


have  not  undergone  the  Episcopal  confirmation  process. 
They  often  are  active  members  but  cannot  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  political  aspects  of  the  church,  at  least  not 
"legally." 

Some  churches  have  ignored  the  diocesan  constitu- 
tion and  canons  and  let  these  unconfirmed  members  vote 
and  serve  on  vestries  anyway,  according  to  the  Rev.  King 
McGlaughon,  former  assistant  to  the  diocesan  bishop  for 
program  and  ministry. 

"Some  of  the  priests  asked  us  to  change  the  canons 
and  constitution  to  conform  to  the  national  standards," 
said  McGlaughon  in  a  December  22  interview. 

McGlaughon  said  many  of  the  lay  members  who 
opposed  the  change  last  year  may  have  thought  the 
Diocese  was  trying  to  do  away  with  confirmation  alto- 
gether. In  fact,  he  said,  the  resolution  includes  a  clause 
that  specifically  states  that  adult  members  are  "ex- 
pected" to  be  confirmedandmakeapublic  affirmation  of 
their  faith  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Many  supporters  of  the  change  say  that  confirma- 
tion is  a  highly  spiritual  matter  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  political  hurdle  for  membership. 

"Confirmation  is  really  a  personal  commitment  to 
Christ  and  should  have  no  bearing  on  whether  you  can 
vote  in  church  elections,"  said  Hoke  Pollock,  a  freshman 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution  last  year  as  a  youth 
delegate. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


Delete  existing  Article  XrV  ("Rules  of  Voting  in 
Parochial  and  Mission  Elections")  in  its  entirety, 
and  substitute 

Article  XIV 
Qualifications  for  Voting  in  Parochial 
and  Mission  Elections;  Definitions 

Section  1.  In  all  parochial  and  misson  elections, 
those  entitled  to  vote  therein  shall  meet  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(a)  Be  a  person  who  has  received  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Baptism  with  water  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, whether  in  the  Episcopal  Chu  rch  or  in 
another  Christian  Church,  and  whose  Bap- 
tism has  been  recorded  in  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and 

(b)  Be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older;  and- 

(c)  Have  received  Holy  Communion  in  this 
Church  at  least  three  times  during  the  pre 
ceding  year;  and 

(d)  Have  been  faithful  in  working,  praying,  and 
giving  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
and 

(e)  Have  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  theParish 
or  Mission  by  Letter  of  Transfer,  Certificate 
of  Membership,  or  canonical  measure;  and 

(f)  Shall  have  subscribed  to  the  following  declara- 
tion:! do  hereby  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church, 
as  set  forth  in  and  by  the  General  Cpnven 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  Canons  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina. 


Section  2.  Wherever  the  words  "communicant" 
or  "communicant  in  good  standing"  appear  in  this 
Constitution  or  in  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese,  such 
word  is  defined  as  set  forth  in  Section  1  of  this  Article 
XIV.  Whenever  the  words  "confirmed  communi- 
cant" or  "confirmed  communicant  in  good  tstand- 
ing"  appear  in  this  Constitution  or  in  the  < Canons  of 
the  Diocese,  those  words  shall  be  defined  as  set  forth 
in  Section  1  of  this  Article  XIV,  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  the  person  so  defined  shall  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  Bishop  of  this  Church  or  a 
Bishop  of  a  Church  in  communion  with  this  Church, 
or  shall  have  been  received  by  a  Bishop  of  this 
Church. 

Proposed  simultaneous  Amendments  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 

Delete  Title  I,  Canon  1,  Section  2.1,  in  its  entirety. 
Add  the  following  new  Section  2  to  Title  II,  Canon  5: 

Section  2.  It  is  expected  that  all  adult  members 
of  this  Church,  after  appropriate  instruction,  will 
have  made  a  mature  public  affirmation  of  their  faith 
and  commitment  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  Bap- 
tism, and  will  have  been  confirmed  Or  received  by  a 
Bishop  of  this  Church  or  by  a  Bishop  of  a  Church  in 
communion  with  this  Church. 

Amend  Title  II,  Canon3,  as  follows: 

Section  1  Parish  Meetings. 

(c)  Persons  Qualified  to  Vote  in  Parish  Meet- 
ings. An  enrolled  oonfirmod  adult  co 
good  standing  in  this  Church. 


The  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  on  a  loving  and 
inclusive  basis,  he  said,  and  members  should  be  looking 
for  ways  to  bring  new  people  in,  not  keep  them  out. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Servant  in  Wilmington,  does  not  believe  that  those  who 
favor  the  confirmation  requirement  really  want  to  ex- 
clude anybody. 

"They  just  want  to  make  sure  people  are  educated 
about  the  church,"  said  Cooper,  adding  that  Episcopa- 
lians may  have  to  come  up  with  some  other  orientation 
process  than  confirmation  class  to  teach  the  history, 
traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  faith  to  converts. 

In  fact,  many  churches  already  are  calling  their 
confirmation  process  the  "inquirer's  class"  and  have 
opened  it  to  people  of  all  ages  who  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  church. 

But  according  to  some,  confirmation  still  should  be 
required  for  full  membership. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  eliminate  it,"  said  John 
King,  senior  warden  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Wilmington. 
"Confirmation  is  part  of  our  Episcopal  tradition  and  heri- 
tage, and  its  something  we  ought  to  do." 

King  is  adamant  in  his  belief  that  baptism  alone,  which 
is  usually  done  at  an  early  age,  is  not  enough  to  qualify  a 
person  for  running  church  business. 

"People  need  to  reaffirm  their  beliefs  with  confirma- 
tion," he  said,  "The  process  gives  them  the  instruction  they 
need  to  participate  responsibly." 


Heavenly  Father, 


We  ask  you  to  use  us,  though  not  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

We  need  your  guidance  for  we  are  not  saints  in  need 
of  promotion,  but  sinners  in  need  of  redemption. 

Keep  us  from  the  temptation  of  presuming  that  what 
is  new  is  always  better  than  what  is  old  and  from  the 
desire  to  be  with  IT  rather  than  with  HIM,  your  only 
begotten  Son,  born  of  a  Virgin,  who  suffered  and  died  and 
rose  again  for  us  and  for  our  salvation. 

Here  in  our  deliberations,  O  Father,  remind  us  that 
when  we  have  nothing  to  say,  ilisbelter  to  say  nothing  and 
when  it  would  appear  that  we  imagine  we  are  You,  please 
straighten  us  out.  If  we  should  ever  gel  the  impression  that 
we  are  arguing  with  a  stubborn  fool,  keep  him  or  her  from 
being  similarly  occupied. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  your  Son,  Jesus,  who  with 
You  and  the  Holy  Spirit  lives  and  reigns,  one  God  forever. 
Amen. 

Prayer  given  by  the  Right  Reverend  Heber  Gooden  in 
the  House  of  Bishops,  July  12,  1991.  Heber  Gooden,  the 
retired  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  was  the  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Havana  from  1939-45.Later,  he  was  Bishop  in 
Charge  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  (1946-57);  Columbia 
(1946-1964);  Ecuador  (1960-1964). 
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Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  breaks  ground for  their 
new  church.  May  2. 


Carolyn  &  her  father,  Phil  Craig,  at  Carolyn 's 
ordination  to  the  Priesthood  on  May  8. 


PHOTO  BY  JOAN  SEYLER  " 

The  Rev.  Antonio  Munoz  receiving  the  key  to  St. 
Matthews  from  Ruth  Jones,  one  of  the  three  magnificant 
Yeatesville  ladies.  March  1993. 


Bishops  Sanders  and  Vache  are  joined  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Vest,  Bishop  of  Southern 
Virginia,  for  the  Consecration  of  Carolyn  West  to  the  Priesthood  Dec.  5. 
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Dedication  of  the  new  Parish  Hall  at  St  Timothy's,  Greenville.  Nov.  14. 


St.  Thomas,  Oriental,  welcomes  Father  Lee  Cutair  at  the 
Celebration  of  a  New  Ministry.  Nov.  3. 


Bishop  Elebash  with  his fam\ 
October  2, 1968.  Bishop  EU\ 
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anks,  first  confirmation  and  reaffirmation 
rancis  and  St  Paul's,  Beaufort  shared  their 
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Bishop  Sanders  with  Jeff  Krantz,  following 
his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  on  July  1 7. 


Blessings  of  the  animals,  St  Peter's  by-the-sea,  Swansboro.  May  22. 


Attendees  of  the  music  conference  lift  up  their  voices.  August  27,  28,  and  29. 


PHOTO  BY  KAREN  SOUSE 


'tis  consecration  as  Bishop, 
,  20,  1993. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Andrew,  King,  Katy  &  Benjamin  McGlaughon  celebrate  at  St 
Anne's.  Oct.  24. 


Goodbye  to  1993.  Photo  taken  at  San  Mateo. 
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Nominations  for  Executive  Council  of  the  Diocese 


Albemarle  Deanery 
Stan  Crowe 

Advent,  Williamston 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Member  of  Albemarle  Deanery  Fall  Celebration  Commit 
tee 

Parish  Involvement:  Commissions  on  Stewardship,  Fellowship,  and  Local  Mis 
sions,  Sr.  Warden  and  leader  of  Youth  Adult  Group 

J 

Harriett  Woolard 

St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Member  of  Albemarle  Deanery  Fall  Celebration  Commit 
tee 

Parish  Involvement:  Vice  President  of  Church  Women's  Group,  Sunday  School 
Teacher 

The  Rev.  Josh  MacKenzie 

Rector,  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Member  of  Albemarle  Deanery  and  Fall  Celebration 
Committee,  Executive  Council,  Creative  Christian  Stewardship,  and  various  other 
Diocesan  level  commissions. 

The  Rev.  Ben  Wolverton 

Rector,  Holy  Trinity,  Hertford 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Active  priest  in  diocese  for  34  years,  Executive  Council, 
Department  of  Christian  Education  Commission  on  Ministry,  and  Commission  on 
Aging. 

Pamlico  Deanery 
Harry  Douglas 

Holy  Cross,  Aurora 
Term:  Two  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Dept.  of  Congregations  and  Development,  Camp  Com 
mittee,  Convention  Delegate 

Parish  Involvement:  Lay  Reader,  Sr.  Warden,  and  Treasurer 

Harry  is  gifted  and  a  faithful  servant  whose  experience  will  greatly  benefit  the 

Executive  Council. 

R.  Hodges  Hackney 

St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Term:  One  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Trustee  Diocese 
Parish  Involvement:  Layreader 

Dr.  Jo  Ann  H.  Bell 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 
Term:  One  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Committee  on  Bishop's  Address,  Companion  Diocese 
Committee,  Diocesan  Convention,  Reception  Committee,  Convention  Floor  Com 
mittee,  Executive  Council,  Prison  Ministries  Commission  Chair,  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Process  Committee,  and  Local  Convention  Facilitator. 

Parish  Involvement:  Altar  Guild,  Outreach  Committee,  Deacon  (Emmanuel, 
Farmville),  Committee  on  the  Diaconate,  and  Pamlico  Deanery  Fall  Celebration. 

The  Rev.  Gwynneth  J.  Mudd 

Assistant  Rector,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Term:  Two  Year 

Broad  background  of  experience  which  includes:  Vestry,  Stewardship  Com 
mittee,  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Lay  Eucharistic  Minister,  EYC  leader, 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  Youth  Choir  Director,  and  Choir  Member.  She  has  been  a 
public  school  teacher,  counselor  and  administrator. 


Trinity  Deanery 
Mrs.  Jo  Parrott 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
Term:  Two  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Diocesan  Convention  Delegate,  Creative  Christian  Stew 
ardship  Committee,  Family  Ministries  Commission,  Camp  Trinity  Registrar, 
Happening  participant,  and  Cursillo 

Parish  Involvement:  Vestry  Member,  Altar  Guild  Chair,  ECW  Board  Member, 
Interim  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Education  Committee,  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  Member  of  Julian  Group,  Every  Member  Canvass,  Volunteer  of  Mary's 
Kitchen,  Member  of  Hand  Bell  Choir 

Mrs.  Ruby  A.  Siler 

St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 
Term:  One  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Episcopal  Church  Women,  Chairperson  of  District  ECW, 
Stewardship  Committee,  and  Committee  on  the  Diaconate 

Parish  Involvement:  Episcopal  Church  Women,  Several  Church  Committees, 
and  Church  Treasurer 

The  Rev.  C  Phillip  Craig,  Sr. 

Rector,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
Term:  Two  Year 
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Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council,  Delegate  to  Synod,  Standing  Comi 
tee,  Trinity  Center  Board,  Committee  on  Clergy  Salaries,  Dean  of  Trinity  Deane  }f[ 
and  Deputy  to  General  Convention 


The  Rev.  M.  Johnson  Hagood 

St.  Peter's  By-the-Sea,  Swansboro  &1) 
Term:  One  Year  *  !  lk< 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Stewardship  Commission,  Clergy  Salary  Study  Comn  jcofi 
tee,  Department  of  Mission  Chairperson,  and  Board  of  Trinity  Center 


Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery 
Tom  Holt 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 
Term:  One  Year  ' 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Stewardship  Commission 
Parish  Involvement:  Co-chair  Stewardship  Committee 

Trish  Joyce 

St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville 
Term:  Two  Year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Stewardship  Commission,  Deanery  Representative 
Parish  Involvement:  Stewardship  Chairperson 
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Scotty  Brock 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville 
Term:  Two  Years 


Tom  Cure 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton 
Term:  One  year 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council,  Professor  of  the  Diaconate  School 


At  Large 
Larry  Overton 

St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council,  Foundation 
Parish  Involvement:  Vestry  Member,  Sr.  Warden,  Finance  Chairman,  Sunda 
School  Teacher,  and  Lay  Reader 
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James  (Jim)  Warren 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
Diocesan  Involvement:  Steward  of  St.  Barnabas  Chapel  in  Snow  Hill,  Cursill  |( 
Parish  Involvement:  Jr.  Warden,  Men's  Fellowship  Rummage  Sale,  Bible  Stud| 
leader,  and  Cursillo 

Jim  is  young,  energetic  and  committed,  a  native  of  East  Carolina,  and  is  faithful!  f 
serving  St.  Paul's  and  the  community.  He  approaches  challenges  and  decision-  ^ 
making  directly.  He  loves  God  and  the  church  and  is  willing  to  serve  wherever 
needed. 


Nominations  for  Trustee  of  the  Diocese 


John  T.  Carter,  Jr. 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Trustee,  Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Diaconate,  Constitution  &  Canons 
Parish  Involvement:  Chalice  Bearer  and  Layreader 

Dr.  Allen  Hornthal 

St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council  and  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Parish  Involvement:  Vestry  member,  Advisor  to  Rector 


Nominations  for  Standing  Committee 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hobgood 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 
Diocesan  Involvement:  Commission  on  Ministry,  Department  of  Congregation) 
and  Development  Chairman,  Executive  Council  Ex-Officio,  Diocesan  Activity 
(Florida),  Stewardship  Commission 

The  Rev.  Russell  Johnson 

St.  Paul's,  Edenton  » 
Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council,  Co-Chair  Christian  Formation,  Con 
vention  Committee,  Cursillo  Staff,  Alternate  of  General  Convention,  Trinity  Board 
Camp  Committee,  and  Stewardship  Committee 

The  Rev.  Richard  W.  Warner,  Jr. 

St.  James-the-Fisherman,  Shallotte 
Diocesan  Involvement:  Executive  Council,  Co-Chair  Dept.  of  Christian  Forma 
tion,  Chair  of  Dept.  of  Christian  Education,  Convention  Committee,  Delegate  to 
General  Convention,  and  Parish  Consultant 
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)o  you  want  your  church  to  be  a  safer  place? 

From  sexual  abuse,  exploitation  and  harassment) 


Anyone  whohasreadnewspapersandmagazines  or 
iched  television  is  aware  of  what  some  call  an  epi- 
lic  of  sexual  misconduct  in  churches  in  this  country. 

not  a  problem  unique  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
he  Episcopal  Church.  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
ans,  Pentecostals,  Lutherans  -  all  denominations 

e  experienced  the  same  problems.  The  good  news  for 
as  Episcopalians  is  that  by  and  large,  the  Episcopal 
arch  is  a  leader  in  its  attempts  to  do  something  about 

epidemic  which,  as  in  all  churches,  has  led  to  millions 
lollars  being  spent  in  legal  and  insurance  costs. 

In  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  the  clergy  and  some 

professionals  of  the  diocese  spent  three  days  at 
nity  Center  in  mid-November  listening  to,  discussing 
h  each  other  and  asking  questions  of  the  conference 
dership  on  the  topic  "How  To  Make  Our  Churches  a 
e  Place  For  All  People."  The  Rev.  David  Rider, 
ector  of  Clergy  Wellness  for  the  Church  Pension 
xip  led  those  present  through  the  eight  hours  of 
iningon  Sexual  Abuse,  Exploitation  and  Harassment 
ich  will  be  required  of  all  clergy  officiating  in  parishes 
iast  Carolina  and  some  lay  leaders.  The  training  will 
aecessary  for  all  clergy,  lay  professionals  and  some  lay 
ders  in  parishes  whose  vestries  wish  the  parish  to  be 
•eredby  the  Church  Insurance  Company  on  Liability 
Sexual  Misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  persons  minis- 
ing  in  that  parish. 

In  order  for  the  Diocese  to  be  covered,  it  will  be 
jessary  to  develop  policies,  procedures  and  guidelines 
:ases  of  alleged  sexual  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those 
mg  ministry  in  churches  and  institutions  of  the  Dio- 
le.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  policies  and  procedures 
llbe  developed  and  approved  by  the  Church  Insurance 
mpany  by  July  of  1994  when  the  new  Liability  Cover- 
3  will  begin.  The  first  draft  of  the  proposed  policies  and 
xiedures,  based  largely  on  those  from  the  Dioceses  of 
ishington  and  Virginia,  had  been  sent  to  the  confer- 


ence participants  beforehand  and  the  final  morning  of 
the  confer  ence  was  spent  in  small  groups  discussing  the 
proposals.  These  concerns  and  suggestions  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee  and  incorpo- 
rated, as  far  as  possible,  into  the  second  draft  which  has 
been  edited  by  the  Committee  for  the  third  Draft  being 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Russell  Johnson.  It  is  anticipated 
that  when  the  final  draft  of  the  Diocesan  Policies,  Proce- 
dures and  Guidelines  is  completed  by  the  committee,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  will  adopt  it  and  send 
copies  to  each  Vestry  and  governing  body  of  diocesan 
institutions.  They  will  then  be  asked  to  certify  that  they 
have  received  and  read  them,  understand  them  and  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  training  for  those 
representing  the  church  in  its  ministry,  both  lay  and 
clergy. 

Appointed  by  Bishop  Sanders,  the  eight  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Sexual  Misbehavior  in  the  context  of 
Ministry  for  East  Carolina  represent  a  real  cross  section 
of  the  clergy  andlaity  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  with 
Bishop  Vach6  serving  as  Chair.  There  are  four  clergy  and 
four  laity,  four  men  and  four  women,  two  with  legal 
background,  two  who  have  done  some  special  work 
related  to  sexual  misbehavior,  the  chair  of  the  diocesan 
committee  on  human  sexuality  and  a  full  time  lay 
pastoral  counselor.  Their  names  are:  Ms.  Pam  Jenkins  of 
Fayetteville,  Mrs.  Joan  Geisler-Ludlum  of  Wilmington, 
Mr.  David  Stoller  of  New  Bern,  Mrs.  Betty  Woodbury  of 
Wilmington,  The  Rev.  Carolyn  Craig  of  Greenville,  the 
Rev.  Augustine  Joseph  of  Fayetteville,  the  Rev.  Russell 
Johnson  of  Edenton  and  the  Rev.  Gary  Noteboom  of 
Lumberton.  All  were  present  at  the  November  meeting 
and  several  have  attended  the  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Church  Insurance  Company  on  which  the  November 
conference  in  East  Carolina  was  modeled. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  November  Confer- 
ence, Bishop  Vache"  made  note  of  some  anxiety,  fear  and 


concern  which  have  been  expressed  by  clergy  about  the 
possibility  of  false  allegations  as  well  as  the  changes 
which  the  proposed  policies,  procedures  and  guidelines 
may  require  in  the  way  we  have  been  doing  ministry.  The 
conferees  were  urged  by  Bishop  Vach6  to  view  what  is 
being  required  by  Church  Insurance  as  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  do  a  better  job  of  what  we  should  have  been  doing 
all  along,  by  way  of  providing  good  pastoral  care  to  all 
parties  involved  in  the  tragedy  of  sexual  misconduct  in 
the  Church.  The  guidelines  and  procedures  call  for  a 
response  team  to  immediately  address  allegations  of 
sexual  misconduct.  Further,  there  are  provisions  for  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  alleged  victim,  the  alleged  perpetra- 
tor, their  families  and  the  congregation  or  institution 
involved  during  a  time  which  is  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing to  all  parties. 

Bishop  Vache"  commented,  "What  this  is  all  about  is 
to  make  our  churches  safe  places  for  all  p  eople,  to  provide 
in  our  churches  the  best  possible  environment  for  all 
people  to  respond  to  God's  love  and  call,  not  spoiled  by 
abuse,  exploitation  or  harassment.  The  changes  which 
are  called  for  are  intended  to  make  the  churches  more  of 
what  churches  need  to  be  -  real  sanctuaries  -  that  is  real 
holy  places  -  where  people  can  safely  experience  and 
express  the  love  of  God  without  fear  of  violation  or 
violence  to  themselves  or  others." 

The  Committee  expects  to  provide  the  necessary 
training  through  the  Deaneries  of  the  Diocese.  This  will 
involve  four  hours  of  instruction  about  Child  Abuse  for 
those  working  with  children  and  youth  (not  including 
Sunday  School  teachers  unless  they  are  involved  in  more 
than  the  hour  of  teaching  on  Sunday  morning).  For  those 
working  with  adults  either  as  professionals  or  volun- 
teers, who  come  into  contact  with  people  in  home  or 
institutional  settings,  four  hours  of  training  in  problems 
of  Sexual  Exploitation  and  Sexual  Harassment  will  be 
offered 


Important  definitions 

from  Draft  proposal  for  East  Carolina 


For  the  purposes  of  this  policy,  the  terms  Sexual  Misconduct  and 
Pastoral  Relationship  have  very  specific  meanings.  Sexual  Misconduct, 
as  used  in  this  policy  refers  to  and  includes  the  following: 

a.  Sexual  Abuse 

For  the  purpose  of  this  policy,  sexual  abuse  is  sexual  involvement  or 
contact  by  one  person  with  another  person  who  is  a  minor  or  who  is 
legally  incompetent.  Sexual  abuse  is  a  criminal  offense  and  must  be 
reported  to  law  enforcement  officials.  It  is  a  diocesan  policy  to  make  such 
reports  immediately  and  to  cooperate  fully  with  law  enforcement 
officials  in  investigating  any  allegations  of  sexual  abuse. 

b.  Sexual  Harassment 

As  used  in  this  policy,  sexual  harassment  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  sexually-oriented  humor  or  language,  questions  or  comments  about 
sexual  behavior  orpreference,  unwelcome  or  undesiredphysical  contact, 
inappropriate  comments  about  clothing  or  physical  appearance,  or 
repeated  requests  for  social  engagements.  This  includes  harassment  of 
those  in  an  employment,  colleague,  or  mentor  relationship  and  also 
includes  harassment  of  aspirants,  postulants,  and  candidates  and 
seminarians  sponsored  by,  or  working  in,  this  diocese. 


c.  Sexual  Exploitation 

For  the  purposes  of  this  policy,  sexual  exploitation  is  betrayal  of  trust 
in  a  pastoral  relationship  by  the  development,  or  the  attempted  devel- 
opment, of  a  sexual  or  romantic  relationship  between  a  cleric  and  a 
person  with  whom  the  cleric  has  a  pastoral  relationship;  sexual  exploi- 
tation includes  activity  such  as  intercourse,  kissing,  touching  of  breasts 
or  genitals,  dating  during  the  course  of  a  counseling  relationship,  verbal 
suggestions  by  a  cleric  of  sexual  involvement  or  sexually  demeaning 
comments  by  a  cleric.  The  apparent  consent  of  a  possible  victim  to  the 
sexual  or  romantic  relationship  seldom  determines  whether  there  has 
been  sexual  exploitation  because  the  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
cleric  and  person  in  a  pastoral  relationship  may  undermine  the  validity 
of  such  consent. 

Pastoral  Relationship,  as  used  in  this  policy,  refers  to:  any  relation- 
ship between  a  cleric,  employee  or  volunteer  and  any  person  to  whom 
such  cleric,  employee  or  volunteer  provides  counseling,  pastoral  care, 
spiritual  direction  or  from  whom  such  cleric,  employee  or  volunteer  has 
received  a  confession  or  confidential  or  privileged  information. 

The  above  definitions  refer  to  misconduct  by  clergy,  lay  employees 
and  volunteers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  this  Diocese.  The  procedures 
which  follow  as  part  and  parcel  of  this  policy  do  also  apply  to  all  clergy, 
lay  employees  and  volunteers  of  the  congregations  and  other  bodies 
within  this  diocese. 
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A  big  thank  you  to 
our  camp  registrar 


by  Carol  Taylor,  Camp  Director 


\ A I  ITU  Over  the  past  three  years,  I 

1  VV  1 1  have  had  the  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  Jo  Parrott  whom  I  have  grown 
to  love  and  appreciate.  I  have  ob- 
served her  commitment  to  serve  as 
Camp  Registrar  for  Camp  Trinity 
as  part  ofher  ministry  in  the  church. 
Jo  Parrott,  a  communicant  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Kinston  began  her  role  as 
Camp  Registrar  three  years  ago 
when  the  position  was  moved  from 
Trinity  Center  to  the  Diocesan  Of- 
fice. She  has  been  responsible  for 
J^-  .  developing  our  camp  communica- 

^^^J^M  tions,  has  processed  thousands  of 
applications,  health  forms  and  let- 
ters for  our  campers  over  these  past 
years,  worked  with  parents  to  pre- 
pare the  details  for  our  campers 
prior  to  camp,  organized  our  regis- 
tration of  campers  and  handled  the 
details  for  our  budget.  Jo  has  been 
a  part  of  the  camp  staff  during  the 
summer  months  as  she  handled 
registration  weekly  for  our  camp 
sessions  and  daily  kept  in  contact 
4.  with  camp  from  Kinston  to  Pine 

^^^^J       Knoll  Shores. 

With  her  background  of  mar- 
riage and  family  therapy,  Jo  has 
brought  the  expertise  ofher  love  for 
children  and  commitment  to  the  ministry  of  camping  to 
us  during  this  time.  Jo  and  her  husband,  Jimmy  have 
also  provided  two  very  enthusiastic  campers  for  Camp 


Opportunities  for  Camp  Trinity 
Summer  Staff 

Staff 

Program  Coordinator,  Activities  Co- 
ordinator, Music  Coordinator,  Arts  and 
Crafts  Coordinator,  Waterfront  Staff 
(Water  Safety  Instructors  and  Life- 
guards) and  Counselors. 

Nurses  are  needed  for  all  camps. 

Counselors  in  Training  (CIT) 

Volunteer  positions  for  rising  11th 
and  12  graders.  CITs  will  serve  for  one 
camp  session. 

Volunteers  for  Adventurers  Camp 

are  needed  to  serve  as  companions  and 
counselors  for  campers  with  mental  and 
physical  disabilities.  Applicants  must  be 
a  rising  11th  or  12th  grader,  a  college 
student  or  an  adult. 

Applications  for  all  positions  are  avail- 
able by  writing  Carol  Taylor,  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston, 
NC  28503. 


Trinity  with  their  children  Hunter 
and  Jake  who  are  great  campers! 

Jo  left  the  position  of  Camp 
Registrar  in  mid-January  to  pur- 
sue other  career  options.  Sincere 
gratitude  is  expressed  to  Jo  from  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  joy  of  work- 
ing with  her  over  these  past  years. 
She  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to 
the  Diocese  and  me  during  this 
time  as  Camp  Trinity  has  grown 
and  established  itself  with  a  mis- 
sion of  service  to  our  children  in  the 
Diocese.  Even  though  Jo  will  be 
missed  in  this  position,  she  remains 
in  the  diocesan  family  as  one  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  people  of  which 
we  are  so  blessed  to  have  in  East 
Carolina.  Best  wishes  to  Jo  in  her 
future  pursuits! 


Diocesan  Youth  Convention 


\  .Ms. 


V 


V  A 


The  annual  youth 
event  for  all  high  school 
youth  (grades  7-12)  from 
parishes  across  the  Dio- 
cese, the  Diocesan  Youth 
Convention,  will  be  held 
January  28-29,  1994,  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Kinston.  . 

The  youngpeople  will 
gather  on  Friday  evening 
through  Saturday  after- 
noon for  an  exciting  pro- 
gram lead  by  Paula  Larke 
from  Tennessee.  Larke  is 
an  outstanding  per- 
former who  uses  her  mar- 
velous talents  as  a  singer, 
storyteller  and  actress. 

Larke  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  received  her  professional 
theatre  training  through  touring  productions  and  on  the  Broad- 
way stage  with  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival.  While  in 
New  York,  Larke  began  to  develop  her  one  woman  show  which 
integrated  her  love  of  music  and  storytelling  with  her  feel  for 
human  relations  and  motivational  themes.  Also  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Larke  has  worked  as  Visiting  Artist  with  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Councd  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  as  well 
as  with  the  North  Carolina  Touring  Program.  Paula  Larke  is  self- 
taught,  heavily  read  in  the  areas  of  African-American  history  and 
folklore  from  all  over  the  world.  Paula  has  been  a  part  of  a  number 
of  conferences  over  the  past  years;  the  National  Youth  Event  this 
summer  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts  and  the  Winterlight  Confer- 
ence at  Kanuga  during  the  Christmas  holiday. 

At  the  convention  the  young  people  will  elect  members  to  the 
1994  Youth  Commission  which  is  charged  with  the  design  and 
implementation  of  youth  ministry  conferences  throughout  the 
year.  The  event  is  guaranteed  to  be  WONDERFUL!!! 


1994  Camp  Trinity  Schedule 


Session 

Days/Nights 

Dates 

Rising  Grades 

Explorers 

7/6 

June  10-16 
Friday-Thursday 

7-9 

Senior  High 

6/5 

June  18-23 
Saturday-Thursday 

9-12 

Adventurers 

5/4 

June  25-29 
Saturday-Thursday 

all  ages 

Discoverers  I 

6/5 

July  2-7 
Saturday-Thursday 

3-5 

Explorers  II 

9/8 

July  8-16 
Sunday-Saturday 

6-8 

Discoverers  II 

7/6 

July  17-23 
Sunday-Saturday 

7-9 

Explorers  III 

7/6 

July  25-31 
Monday-Sunday 

6/8 

Discoverers  III 

7/6 

August  3-9 
Wednesday-Tuesday 

4/6 

Discoverers  IV 

7/6 

August  11-17 
Thursday-Wednesday 

3/5 
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Midyette  new  rector  at  St.  Paul's,  Greenville 


by  Mary  Kathryn  Thorton 

When  the  Rev.  C.  Thomas  Midyette, 
III,  becomes  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Green- 
ville, on  February  1,  he  will  be  returning  to 
his  home  diocese.  A  native  of  New  Bern, 
Midyette  grew  up  in  Christ  Church.  He 
served  as  assistant  rector  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Goldsboro,  and  was  rector  at  St.  Paul's, 
Clinton  and  at  St.  Paul's,  Beaufort.  He  says 
that  he  has  "always  loved  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina"  and  that  he  is  a  "com- 
pany" person.  He  cannot  imagine  not  be- 
ing an  Episcopal  priest.  He  was  born  an 
Episcopalian,  went  to  an  Episcopal  college, 
taught  at  an  Episcopal  high  school,  went  to 
an  Episcopal  seminary,  and  even  worked 

t  ft 

The  Reverand 
Glover  dies. 

The  Rev.  Mortimer  W.  Glover,  Sr. 
it*  y        died  on  Wednesday,  January  12, 1994. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  on  Friday, 
January  14, 1994  at  St.  James,  Wilm- 
ngton.  Father  Glover  served  as  the  rector  of  St.  James 
or  30  years.  Born  in  1896,  Father  Glover  died  at  the 
igeof  98. 


at  Camp  Leach  for  18  years. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  Midyette  has 
served  as  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Durham.  There  he  established  the  Urban 
Ministries  Center  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$350,000  and  worked  with  a  number  of  out- 
reach programs.  He  also  established  an  excit- 
ing six-year  model  program,  "Rite  13,"  for 
personal  development  of  young  people  leading 
to  confirmation.  He  is  noted  for  strong  pastoral 
care  and  social  ministries  and  for  his  gifts  as 
preacher,  teacher,  administrator,  and  musi- 
cian. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the 
South  and  of  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 
His  wife,  Peg,  the  former  Margaret  Edgar 
Herrman,  is  currently  an  English  teacher  at 


Durham  Academy  where  their  eleven-year  old 
daughter  Meg  is  a  student. 

At  St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Midyette  will  fol- 
low the  Rev.  L.  Patrick  Houston,  who  served  as 
rector  from  1969  until  his  retirement  in  1992. 
The  Rev.  Jack  Banks  has  served  St.  Paul's  as 
interim  rector  for  the  past  year. 

About  his  new  position,  Midyette  says,  "I 
believe  Greenville  is  a  place  of  opportunity  and 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  the  dynamics  of  a 
downtown  church  can  be  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  Greenville.  I  look  for  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  ministry....  I  believe  that 
potential  for  spiritual  growth  and  a  dynamic 
program  are  possible  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
I  have  perceived..." 


St.  John's,  Wilmington  welcomes  Banse 
with  vestry  retreat 


The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Banse  accepted 
the  call  of  St.  John's,  Wilmington  in 
early  November.  Arriving  in  Wilm- 
ington on  January  6,  he  joined  the 
family  of  St.  John's,  just  in  time  for 
their  vestry  retreat  at  Trinity  Center 
during  the  Weekend  of  Jan.  7  and  8. 

Banse  moves  to  Wilmington  from 
Boise,  Idaho  where  he  served  as 
Canon  Pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Cathe- 
dral. Banse  received  his  AB  degree 


from  Georgetown  University  and  his 
Master  of  Divinity  from  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

His  wife,  Jane,  daughter,  Holland, 
age  5,  and  son,  Robert,  age  3,  arrived  in 
Wilmington  on  January  10. 

When  asked  about  his  p  ersonal  min- 
istry Banse  states  that  "Christ  is  the 
Head  and  Heart  of  the  Church.  I  want  to 
help  people  experience  this  and  then 
share  that  grace  with  their  community." 


Our 
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Building  a  home 


by  The  Rev.  Bob  Cook 

". .  .but  what  do  you  know  about  building  a 
house?"  That  question,  in  one  form  or  another, 
came  up  over  and  over  once  we  had  announced 
our  plans. 

After  32  years  of  parish  ministry,  the  last  20 
of  them  in  St.  James,  Wilmington,  it  was  time  to 
retire,  and  to  trade  my  stole  for  a  tool  belt.  We 
would  spend  the  entire  year  traveling  around 
the  country,  volunteering  our  time  (and  what 
talents  we  had)  to  Habitat  for  Humanity.  I  had 
occasionally  worked  on  a  Habitat  house  in  Wilm- 
ington on  Saturdays,  but  since  that  was  also  the 
day  when  there  were  weddings  to  perform  my 
experience  was  limited,  to  say  the  least. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  a  fortuitous  decision  to 
begin  our  work  in  San  Antonio.  This  is  the 
oldest,  and  one  of  the  largest,  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Habitat  affiliates  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  usually  worked  on  four  or  five  homes  at  a 
time,  so  that  on  any  given  day  I  might  be  digging 
trenches  or  tying  steel  for  the  foundations  or 
putting  the  final  touches  on  the  trim  work  or 
cabinet  installation.  It  was  a  "crash  course"  in 
home  construction! 

Ann,  in  the  meantime,  was  having  her  own 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Habitat.  She 
worked  in  their  office,  located  in  the  heart  of  San 
Antonio,  and  on  Saturdays  served  as  the  regis- 
trar/food coordinator/safety  instructor/den 
mother  for  as  many  as  80  local  volunteers.  This 
was  her  last  "inside"  job,  however,  as  she  went 


on  from  there  to  hang  dry  wall 
and  lay  out  framing  and  nail 
floor  boards  at  future  sites. 

We  spent  a  month  in  San 
Antonio,  not  only  learning  about 
home  construction  but  also  ad- 
justing to  our  new  way  of  life,  for 
in  leaving  our  Wrightsville 
Beach  home  in  capable  hands  of 
one  of  our  sons  we  would  be 
spending  the  next  year,  the  next 
52  weeks,  in  a  28  foot 
motorhome.  This  was  not  our 
first  experience  in  an  RV,  for 
we'd  taken  vacations  and  short 
trips  for  many  years,  but  never 
something  like  this!  -~ 

Occasionally,  we  parked  in  commercial 
campgrounds,  but  we  more  often  found  our- 
selves in  churchyards  or  community  parks  or 
guests  in  someone's  driveway.  Once  hooked  up, 
usually  (but  not  always)  with  water  and  elec- 
tricity, we  got  around  our  new  town  on  a  motor 
scooter  carried  on  the  motorhome' s  stern  not 
very  elegant,  perhaps,  but  eminently  practical. 

At  the  end  of  our  month  in  San  Antonio,  we 
moved  on  to  other  sites  around  the  country,  to 
New  Mexico  and  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina 
(Newport  and  New  Bern,  to  be  precise)  and 
Maine  and  Florida.  Sometimes  we  traveled  by 
ourselves,  making  phone  contact  with  a  Habitat 
affiliate  to  see  if  there  was  a  house  under  con- 


Bob  Cook  on  Bite  at  a  habitat  project  in  New  Mexico 


struction;  sometimes  we  rendezvoused  with  10 
or  12  others  in  recreational  vehicles  (nicknamed 
"Habitat  Gypsies")  to  work  together  on  a  site. 
Every  Habitat  affiliate  is  autonomous,  just  a 
shade  different  from  the  last  one,  and  in  helping 
build  16  homes  in  16  affiliates,  we  learned  a 
great  deal  about  this  fascinating  program. 

Begun  17  years  ago  in  Americus,  GA,  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  International  is  now  the  larg- 
est homebuilder  in  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Based  on  the  concept  of  "partnership",  the 
homes  are  built  with  rather  than  for  the 


"Home"  cont'd  on  Pg.  14 
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.  homeowner.  They  are  expected  to  put  in  as  many  as 
500  hours  of  their  own  labor,  their  "sweat  equity",  and 
they  purchase  the  house  with  an  interest-free  loan. 

The  homeowners  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
local  affiliate,  and  are  given  advice  and  direction  about 
home  ownership  by  another  local  committee.  Probably 
the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  our  year' s  work  with 
Habitat  was  getting  to  know  these  folks;  nailing  roof 
shingles  with  a  stranger  on  a  hot  afternoon  tends  to  melt 
away  some  social  amenities,  too!  Withoutexception,  they 
were  hard-working,  energetic  families  whose  housing 
was  inadequate,  to  say  the  least,  and  who  were  willing  to 
help  correct  that  situation. 

Most  of  the  homes  we  worked  on  were  rather  plain, 
small  houses  with  two  or  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath  or 
bath  and  a  half,  about  1200  square  feet,  but  there  is  no 
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"standard"  home;  each  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  particular  family  and  the  demands  of  that  particu- 
lar site.  In  Flemingsburg,  KY  we  worked  on  a  two-story 
home  for  a  couple  with  1 1  children,  and  in  Key  Largo,  FL 
we  helped  with  two  geodesic  dome  homes.  Each  home  is 
unique. 

There's  one  other  component  of  Habitat  which  is 
rarely  emphasized  but  always  present:  it  is  an  overtly 
Christian  effort.  Each  day's  work  began  with  a  brief 
devotional  at  the  work  site,  local  churches  often  hosted 
the  volunteers  (in  Kentucky  we  ate  green  beans  on  eight 
consecutive  nights),  and  a  Bible  is  given  to  the  family  at 
the  dedication  ceremony  when  thehome  is  finished.  This 
added  an  important  yet  humbling  dimension  to  our 
labors ,  and  it  also  meant  that  we  were  privileged  to  share 
the  Holy  Communion  in  a  Congregational  Church,  par- 
ticipate in  a  Church  of  the  Nazarene  revival,  and  go  to  a 
Wednesday  nightprayer  meetinginaBaptist  Church,  as 
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well  as  worshipping  as  regularly  as  possible  in  ou 
Episcopal  Church. 

Now  that  it's  all  over,  and  we're  back  in  East  Can 
Una,  the  original  question  remains  unanswered:  what  d 
we  know  about  building  ahouse?  Well,  more  than  we  di 
a  year  ago,  to  be  sure,  but  still  not  very  much.  We  ca 
hammer  a  nail  fairly  clean  and  saw  a  board  fairl 
straight  and  most  of  the  time  do  pretty  well  what  we'i 
told  to  do.  But  that's  not  the  point;  the  point  is  that  wi 
helped  another  person  build  their  home.  To  be  sun 
along  the  way  we  also  had  a  marvelous  tour  of  th 
country  and  enjoyed  lots  of  wonderful  experiences  an 
shared  our  life  with  many  new  friends,  but  those  wei 
the  fringe  benefits. 

We  really  don't  know  a  whole  lot  about  building 
house,  but  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about  building  a  hom 
with  some  of  God's  people,  about  building  a  Habitat  Fc 
Humanity. 


Evangelist  says  spread  the  word 


by  Joe  West,  Chritt  Church,  New  Bern 

In  today's  crisis-ridden  world,  the  little 
church  on  the  corner  holds  the  answer  to  life's 
most  perplexing  problems  if  those  on  the  inside 
will  just  share  what  they  know  with  those  on 
the  outside. 

But  spreading  the  word  about  how  the 
church  can  fill  physical  and  spiritual  needs  is  a 
difficult  task  for  those  who  recoil  at  the  thought 
of  "evangelism,"  according  to  the  Rev.  John 
Guest  of  Pittsburg. 

This  lack  of  Gospel  zeal  is  one  reason  many 
churches  are  not  growing,  said  Guest,  an  Epis- 
copal priest  and  nationally  known  preacher. 

"Most  churches  are  closed  clubs  that  are 
primed  to  take  care  of  their  own,"  said  Guest  in 
aDecemberphoneinterview.  Ironically,  achurch 
should  be  the  one  institution  that  does  not  exist 
for  its  current  member  but  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  joined,  he  added. 

Guest  will  share  his  perspective  on  the 
Gospel  and  church  growth  during  a  three-day 
series  of  sermons  and  talks  March  20-22  at 
f  -  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern. 

^to^y  J  The  thrust  of  his  evangelistic  efforts  is  to 

put  outreach  on  the  front  burner,  to  make 
churches  aware  of  their  need  and  duty  to  share 
the  Gospel.  That  outreach  often  begins,  he  said,  by  simply  demon- 
strating to  the  unchurched  in  the  community  that  they  can  receive 
help  with  everything  from  food  and  clothing  to  j  ob  stress  and  marital 
problems. 

After  these  "feltf  needs  are  answered,  those  drawn  to  the 
church  can  have  their  deeper  spiritual  yearnings  met  through  a 


clear  and  simple  explanation  of  the  Gospel,  Guest 
believes. 

"If  a  church  can  communicate  the  Gospel 
clearly  and  relevantly,  and  be  a  welcoming  place, 
it  will  grow,"  he  said. 

His  own  church  is  a  good  example.  Between 
1,200  and  1,500  people  show  up  each  Sunday  for 
the  five  services  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in 
Sewickly,  Pennsylvania. 

"We  could  attract  more,  but  we  just  don't  have 
the  space  for  them,"  he  added.  That  tremendous 
growth  has  spawned  another  church,  which  al- 
ready has  1,000  members. 

Guest  is  sort  of  a  Billy  Graham  with  a  British 
accent.  In  fact,  it  was  at  a  1954  Graham  crusade  in 
London  that  Guest  dedicated  himself  to  Christian 
ministry.  The  English  lad  of  18,  who  planned  on 
becoming  an  engineer,  instead  ended  up  a  priest. 

"I  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  sharing 
the  good  news  with  people  and  telling  them  how 
they  could  know  God  personally,"  he  said. 

In  1966,  Guest  moved  to  the  UnitedStates  and 
spent  several  years  on  tours,  using  Christian 
music  to  attract  young  people  to  his  gatherings. 
For  20  years,  he  served  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  as 
youth  director,  rector  and  touring  evangelist.  Three 
years  ago,  he  turned  to  evangelism  full  time. 

Guest  acknowledges  that  the  word  "evange- 
list" has  many  negative  connotations  today.  And 
many  Epsicopalians  shudder  at  the  thought,  even 
during  the  1990s,  the  "Decade  of  Evangelism." 

Much  of  that  uneasiness  over  evangelism  has 


been  fueled  over  the  years  by  controversial  charac 
ters  like  Elmer  Gantry  and  television  preachers 
To  avoid  putting  off  people,  especially  th 
unchurched,  Guest  often  refers  to  himself  as  i 
"communicator"  and  to  his  community  crusades 
as  "series." 

Most  of  his  earlier  evangelistic  efforts  wer 
aimed  at  young  people,  and  his  current  team  c 
workers  still  holds  special  gatherings  for  their 
complete  with  singer  and  ex-gang  members  wh 
share  their  spiritual  journeys.  But  these  day* 
most  of  Guest"  s  efforts  are  aimed  at  trying  to  reac 
community  leaders. 

"My  primary  gift  is  to  speak  to  those  in  leader 
ship  positions,  like  bankers,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
he  says.  "If  I  can  reach  them,  then  I  can  reac 
others  on  down  the  line." 

Guest  does  not  believe  his  visits  to  a  commu 
nity  will  work  wonders  or  reap  loads  of  Christia 
converts  by  itself.  True  evangelism  begins  with  th 
everyday  leadership  in  the  pulpit,  he  believes. 

He  suggests  that  churches  that  really  wan 
to  grow  should  conduct  a  little  survey.  They  shoul 
ask  a  group  of  non-church  goers  to  attend  service^ 
for  six  weeks  and  answer  questionnaires  abou 
what  they  observed  and  how  they  felt. 

With  thatkindofhonestfeedback,  thechurche 
will  know  what  they  must  do  to  attract  new  peop 
to  the  pews,  said  Guest.  They  will  know  how  t 
evangelize. 

For  more  information  on  Guest  series  in  Nei 
Bern,  contact  Christ  Church,  919  633-2109. 


Marriage  Encounter  is  back! 


David  Stoller  describes  Marriage  Encounter  as, 
"the  single  best  gift  Nancy  and  I  ever  gave  ourselves 
and  our  marriage." 

David  and  Nancy  Stoller  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern,  attended  their  first 
Marriage  Encounter  Weekend  about  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  they  have  attended 
three  more  and  presented  ten.  Thanks  to 
them,  Marriage  Encounter  is  returning  to 
East  Carolina! 

The  Stollers  are  the  coordinating  couple 
for  the  Marriage  Encounter  Weekend  be- 
ing held  March  4,  5,  and  6  at  the  Ramada  Inn 
Atlantic  Beach. 

Before  attending  his  first  Encounter,  Stoller  was 
skeptical  and  wary  of  a  weekend  of  group  sharing. 
What  he  discovered  was  a  very  private  and  personal 
experience.  The  only  group  sharing  is  that  done  by  the 


on 


presenters.  The  weekend  is  designed  so  that  spouses 
talk  between  themselves  in  a  positive,  loving  atmo- 
sphere. There  is  no  looking  back,  no  pointing  fingers. 

The  weekend  gives  couples  of  all 
ages  and  experiences  tools  for  better 
communication. 

To  make  the  weekend  open  to  all 
couples  there  is  no  set  fee  for  Marriage 
Encounter.  The  cost  is  announced  dur- 
ing the  weekend  and  those  in  atten- 
dance have  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
anonymous  donation.  The  only  fee  is  the 
$25  registration  fee  which  may  be  mailed  to  David  and 
Nancy  Stoller,  2432  Tram  Road,  New  Bern,  NC  28562. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Stollers  at  their 
home,  919-633-3800,  or  call  David  at  the  office,  919- 
636-5512.  To  be  assured  of  a  spot,  you  must  register  by 
Feb.  4. 


The  Upper  Cape 
Fear  is  mixm' 
things  up 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  the  Upper  Cape  Fear 
Deanery  is  having  a  pulpit  exchange.  Actu- 
ally, the  pulpits  will  stay  in  place,  but  the 
priests  will  be  different. 

The  deanery  council  voted  to  sponsor  the 
exchange  to  build  on  the  fellowship  fostered 
by  the  deanery  celebration.  The  names  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  deanery  were  placed  in  a 
box  and  the  rectors  drew  for  the  pulpit  where 
they  would  preach. 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


FEBRUARY 

Elderhostel 

From  the  Sound  to  the  Sea  •  Survival!  From  the  Coastal  Native 

Americans  to  Boat-Builders  •  Gentle  On  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro  -  Vestry  Retreat 

Youth  Commission 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 

MARCH 

Quiet  Day 

Orientation  for  Executive  Council 
Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
New  Beginnings 
Elderhostel 

TTie  Shaping  of  North  Carolina's  Maritime  Heritage  •  Water,  Water, 

Everywhere  •  Gentle  on  My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

Department  of  Christian  Formation  Overnight 

Prison  Fellowship  Volunteer  Training 

St.  James1,  Wilmington,  EYC  on  Challenge  Course 

Commission  on  Ministry 

Happening 

Wardens'  Conference 

Rotary  Youth  Conference 

APRIL 

Elderhostel 

Barrier  Island  Beginnings  •  From  Sound  to  Sea  •  Gentle  on 

My  Mind:  Folklore  and  History 

St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro  -  EYC  Retreat 

Clergy  Spouse  Conference 

Cursillo 

Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event 
EFM  Mentor  Training 

MAY 

Bishop's  Stewardship  Conference 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 

Conference  for  the  Resource  Center  for  Women  &  Ministry  in  the  South 
Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 


13-18 


18-  19 

19-  20 

20-  25 
25-27 


2 

3-  4 

4-  5 
4-6 

6-11 


11-  12 

12-  13 
13 

14-15 

17-  20 

18-  19 
25-27 


3-8 


15-16 
17-19 

21-  31 

22-  24 
24-26 


6-  7 

7-  8 
13-15 
27-29 
29-31 
31-6/3 


A  Quiet  Day  in 

Lent 
March  2,  1994 
9am  -  3pm 
Trinity  Center 


The  apostles  gathered  around 
Jesus  and  told  him  all  that  they  had 
done  and  taught.  He  said  to  them, 
come  away  to  a  deserted  place  all  by 
yourself  and  rest  a  while. 

(Mark  6:30-31) 


The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Cure  of  St. 
Paul's,  Clinton  will  lead  a  medita- 
tive day  of  prayer,  reflection  and 
worship.  The  day  will  begin  with 
Morning  Prayer  at  9:00  a.m.  Lunch 
will  follow  Noon  Day  Prayers  and 
the  day  will  conclude  with  Holy  Eu- 
charist at  2:30  p.m.  During  the  day, 
Father  Cure  will  lead  two  medita- 
tive sessions  and  he  will  be  avail- 
able for  individual  direction  and  the 
Rite  of  Reconciliation.. 

Father  Cure,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  for  12  years,  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  retreats  and 
quiet  days.  He  is  also  the  spiritual 
director  for  many  in  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina. 

The  registration  fee  of  $10.00 
includes  lunch.  Register  before  Feb. 
25  by  calling  Trinity  Center,  (919) 
726-5600. 


J    Workshop  Offered: 
Listening  as  a  Ministry 

When  we  are  not  listened  to  we  feel  isolated,  frightened,  angry,  hurt 
and  our  sense  of  worth  is  diminished.  Conversely,  when  listened  to  and 
heard  our  hope  is  quickened,  our  burden  shared,  our  fears  reduced,  and 
we  know  we  matter. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  is  sponsoring  two  Lenten  Workshops 
on  listening.  The  workshops,  lead  by  Reid  and  Linda  Murchison,  who 
spent  last  year  as  seminarians  at  Trinity  College,  England,  are  based  on 
the  underlying  conviction  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  wholeness,  and 
that  one  means  toward  this  is  to  be  listened  to. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshops  is  to  enable  Christians  to  improve  their 
listening  skills  in  the  context  of  their  lives  and  responsibilities  at  home, 
at  work  and  at  church.  The  workshops  include  teaching  sessions, 
discussion  times,  and  opportunities  to  listen  to  ourselves,  to  others  and 
to  God.  For  more  information  on  the  workshops  contact  Linda  or  Reid 
Murchison,  910-763-6072. 

Workshop  I  Listening  as  Ministry,  Sat.,  Feb.  26,  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m., 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Cost:  $10/person. 

Workshop  II  Christian  Listening  -  Mini-Course,  Tuesday  evenings, 
March  1,8, 15,22,  7  p.m.  -  9:30  pm,  St.  Andrew's  on  the  Sound,  Wilming- 
jton,  Cost:  $15/per  person. 


St.  Paul's  Beaufort  dedicates  new  altar 
hangings  to  Johnnie  Greene 


St.  Paul's  colorful  new  Christmas 
hangings,  dedicated  during  the  10:00 
Service  of  Lessons  and  Carols  on  Sun- 
day, December  26,  are  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  Sarah  (Johnnie)  Greene  who 
added  color  and  spunk  to  Camp  Leach 
during  her  many  years  as  camp  dieti- 
tian and  kitchen  director. 

Greene  was  born  in  Beaufort  County, 
N.C.  on  Nov.  17,  1919.  When  not  at 
Camp  Leach  in  the  summer,  Greene, 
who  never  married,  taught  school  in 
New  Bern  and  attended  Christ  Church. 
After  retiring,  she  made  her  home  in 
Gloucester,  N.C.  and  attended  St.  Paul's, 
Beaufort,  where  she  served  on  the  Altar 
Guild.  Throughout  her  life  Greene  was 
a  faithful  church-goer.  She  was  devoted 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  and  to 
the  young  people  who  passed  through 
Camp  Leach. 

Green  died  on  October  2, 1993  at  the 
age  of  73.  A  memorial  service  was  held 
at  St.  Paul's,  Beaufort  on  October  6, 
1993  and  the  burial  followed  in  the 


churchyard  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern. 

The  Rev.  Ed  Sharpe  shared  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  Greene's  days  at 
Camp  Leach,  where  aside  from  good 
food,  she  was  known  for  practical  jokes 
and  trickery. 

"In  the  summer  of  1968  —  only  a 
week  or  two  after  Bishop  Elebash's  elec- 
tion as  Bishop  Coadjutor  to  East  Caro- 
lina —  he  made  a  visit  to  Camp  Leach. 
Johnnie  Greene,  a  camp  character,  in- 
stitution and  imp-in-residence,  was 
ready  for  the  new  bishop-elect!  She  had 
prepared  a  bedroom  for  him  with  bed 
linens,  towels  and  curtains  newly  dyed 
in  the  richest  hue  of  Episcopal  purple.  A 
t-shirt,  undershorts  and  socks  were 
purple-dyed,  too,  and  they  all  waited 
our  new  father-in-God-to  be.  What  a 
joyful  time! 

I  suspect  that  Johnnie  Green  who 
preceded  Bishop  Elebash  in  departure 
from  this  arena  of  life  by  a  couple  of 
weeks,  providedhim  a  special  and  unique 
welcome  in  Heaven." 
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Dear  Editor, 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  Good  Shepherd  House,  Wilm- 
ington, I  want  to  thank  you  for  alerting  the  diocesan  family 
to  our  urgent  and  on-going  needs.  The  article  elicited  a 
tremendous  response  which  is  making  our  new  year  hope- 
ful. 

I  would  like  to  thank,  as  well,  the  many  individuals  and 
parishes  from  around  East  Carolina  that  responded  quickly 
and  generously  to  our  plea.  Not  only  do  your  monetary 
contributions  help  to  pay  the  bills,  they  are  also  a  tangible 
vote  of  support  which  are  truly  encouraging  and  which 
make  me  realize  once  more  how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  a  part 
of  this  diocese. 

Faithfully  Yours, 
Ton  Whiteside 
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Found  in  The  Charlotte  Observer. 

Madeline  L  'Engle:  If  you  look  at  the  great  protago- 
nists in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  not  one  of  them  is 
qualified  to  do  what  God  is  asking  that  individual  to  do. 
. . .  God  goes  to  great  pains  to  pick  the  unqualified.  If  you 
were  starting  a  nation,  would  you  pick  a  woman  past 
menopause  and  a  man  a  hundred  years  old?  That  doesn 't 
seem  sensible,  hut  that's  what  God  did  The  message  is 
clear.  If  you  think  you  're  qualified  you  might  believe  you 
did  a  good  job.  If  you  know  you're  unqualified,  you 
realize  you  can  only  accomplish  something  because  you  're 
empowered  by  God 

—  Complied  by  Jane  McAlister  Pope 
Deputy  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages 
Charlotte  Observer 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  bo  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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Diocesan  Calendar 


New  Beginning  Board  and  Staff  -  Diocesan  House,  9  am  -  4pm 
School  for  the  Diaconate  -  St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  10  am  -  3  pm 
Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting  -  St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  3  pm 
Commission  on  Ministry  -  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  9  am 
Standing  Committee  -  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  10  am 
Diocesan  Convention  -  Ramada  and  Hilton  Inns,  Greenville 
Youth  Commission  Retreat  -  Trinity  Center 
School  for  the  Diaconate  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am  -  3  pm 
Dedication  of  New  Church,  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 
Happening  Board  -  Diocesan  House,  9  am  -  11  pm 
Happening  Staff  -  Diocesan  House,  12  pm  -  4:30  pm 


Prison  Commission  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am 

New  Beginnings  #13  -  Trinity  Center 

School  for  the  Diaconate  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am-3  pm 

Department  of  Christian  Formation  Needs  &  Goals  Overnight  - 

Trinity  Center 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  -  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 
Commission  on  Aging  -  Diocesan  House,  10:30  am 
Commission  on  Ministry  Overnight  -  Trinity  Center 
Happening  #23  -  Trinity  Center 

School  for  the  Diaconate  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am  -  3  pm  jjj 
Trinity  Deanery  Meeting  -  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  10  am 


School  for  the  Diaconate  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am  -  3  pm 

Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  -  Trinity  Center 

School  for  the  Diaconate  -  Diocesan  House,  10  am  -  3  pm 


The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 
Bishop  Sanders 

Jan.  30 


Feb. 


Mar. 


6 
20 
27 
6 
13 
20 

Bishop  Yacht 
Jan.  30 


Feb. 


Mar. 


6 
13 
20 
27 

6 
13 


St.  Thomas,  Windsor 
Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington 
Washington-Tyrrell  Ministry 
Grace  Church,  Plymouth 
Emmanuel,  Farmville 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 
Grace  Church,  Whiteville 

St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  Citj 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
Trinity,  Lumberton 
St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 
St.  James,  Shallotte 
St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 
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St.  Francis-by-the-Sea  gains  parish 


status 


What  a  joyous  occasion  was  the  Rev.  Bob 
Hobgood's  announcement  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  to  the  111th  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Congregations  and  Development  rec- 
ommended St.  Francis-by-the-Sea,  Bogue 
Banks  for  full  parish  status.  Following  a 
unanimous  vote  —  more  accurately  —  a  re- 
sounding chorus  of  ayes,  St.  Francis-by-the- 
Sea  was  admitted  to  parish  status  only  a  year 
and  a  half  after  holding  its  first  service. 

The  newest  parish  of  the  diocese  in  eight 
or  ten  year  s  was  warmly  welcomed  by  a  stand- 
ing ovation  of  the  convention  delegates.  The 
Senior  Warden,  Donna  Getty,  flanked  by  cler- 
gymen Bob  Holt  and  Frank  Fagan,  was  led 
into  the  convention  by  a  crucifer  and  acolytes 
carrying  homemade  torches  (inverted 
plumber'sfriends  sprayedgold.)  Aprocession 
of  children  wearing  brown  monks'  robes  with 
a  live  parrot  riding  serenely  on  the  shoulder 
of  Emily  Horton  followed.  Adults  of  all  ages 
carrying  banners  and  signs  wore  broad  grins 
to  acknowledge  the  convention's  enthusiastic 
welcome. 

With  the  enthusiasm  that  St.  Francis' 
parishioners  exuded  as  they  paraded  before 
the  convention,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  how 
they  had  accomplished  so  much  in  so  little 
time. 

The  new  parish's  organizational  meeting 
was  held  August  10,  1992,  in  the  home  of 
Libba  and  Scott  Shelton  to  hear  the  Rev.  King 


McGlaughon  outline  the  how-tos  of  forming  a 
new  parish.  With  the  Sheltons,  were  Donna 
and  Paul  Getty,  Grace  and  Skip  Kemp,  David 
and  Missy  Horton,  and  Steve  and  Sallie 
Shelton.  After  discussing  needed  congrega- 
tional numbers,  finances,  and  meeting  places, 
they  chose  a  name  and  launched  the  new 
mission.  They  met  in  homes  until  the  Chapel 
at  Trinity  Center  was  made  available.  Here 
the  laity  held  a  service  of  Morning  Prayer  for 
three  months  until  the  Rev.  Bob  Holt  and  his 
wife,  Elaine,  joined  the  congregation.  At  that 
time,  Bob  began  celebrating  Eucharist  twice 
a  month.  In  December  of  1992,  the  Mission 
moved  location,  sharing  facilities  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Salter  Path. 

The  first  confirmation  class  met  in  St. 
Paul's,  Beaufort.  The  Reverends  Matt 
Stockard  and  Bob  Holt  taught  the  class  and 
brought  the  two  churches  together.  A  won- 
derful parish  to  parish  relationship  devel- 
oped, and  St.  Francis  presented  six  adults  for 
confirmation. 

In  mid-summer,  1993,  Bob  Holt  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  underwent  successful 
double  by-pass  surgery.  The  Rev.  Frank  Fagan, 
recently  retired  from  St.  James,  Richmond, 
and.  settled  in  his  native  East  Carolina,  as- 
sumed clergy  leadership. 

In  keeping  with  good  ecumenical  stew- 
ardship, St.  Francis  is  housed  in  the  parish 
hall  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
shares  classroom  space.  With  rapid  growth 
continuing  in  its  Sunday  participation,  the 
congregation  worked  to  improve  the  facilities 
by  remodeling  the  interior,  creating  a  new 
main  entrance,  planting  bulbs,  anderectinga 
large  attractive  sign. 

The  parish  program  includes  Christian 
education  for  adults  and  children  at  9:00  a.m. 
and  Holy  Eucharist  at  10:00  a.m.  summer 
services,  from  Pentecost  to  Labor  Day,  move 
to  9:00  a.m.  with  no  Sunday  School. 

An  informal,  friendly,  relaxed,  casually 


dressed  laity  greets  a  variety  of  visitors  who 
come  from  many  surrounding  churches  and 
dioceses  to  worship.  While  clerical  collar  and 
vestments  are  traditional,  the  title  "rector" 
for  Frank  Fagan  seemed  better  changed  to 
CEO  (something  he  always  wanted  to  be) 
"Clergy  Eucharistic  Officer"  which  attests  to 
the  strong  and  vital  lay  ministry  that  thrives 
at  St.  Francis.  The  congregation  now  looks 
forward  to  a  visit  from  the  chief  CEO,  Bishop 
Sanders,  who  makes  his  Visitation  for  Confir- 
mation on  Palm  Sunday.  Extra  chairs  are  on 
order! 


Restorative  Justice:  A  Biblical  Approach 


by  Joe  West,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

North  Carolina  and  other  states  plagued 
by  crime  will  not  be  able  to  build  prisons  fast 
enough  to  house  all  their  convicts,  unless 
society  uses  more  enlightened  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

And  that  means  returning  to  a  Biblically 
based  approach  to  justice,  according  to  Rick 
Templeton,  guest  speaker  at  the  recent  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina's  recent  convention  in 
Greenville. 

Get-tough  approaches  to  crime,  like  the 
"three  strikes  and  you're  out"  push  to  keep 
felons  behind  bars,  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  said  Templeton. 

"It's  a  political  placebo,  which  can  be 
very  dangerous,"  he  added.  "It  could  clog 
up  our  prison  system  and  force  us  to  release 
some  very  dangerous  people." 

Instead  of  incarcerating  more  people, 
Templeton  believes  non-violent  offenders 
should  be  turned  back  into  the  community  to 
work  off  their  debts. 

The  concept  espoused  by  Templeton  is 
called  "restorative  justice,"  which  was  the 
theme  of  the  diocesan  convention.  It  focuses 
on  restitution,  with  criminals  forced  to  pay 
their  victims  back  rather  than  just  spend 
time  in  prison. 

Templeton  is  one  of  four  directors  of 
Prison  Fellowship,  an  organization  begun 


by  Watergate  figure  Charles  Colson  to  help 
spread  Christianity  among  inmates.  And 
Templeton  knows  something  about  prison 
life. 

He  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  in 
Delaware  and  a  political  wheeler-dealer, 
until  his  falsification  of  expense  accounts 
landed  him  behind  bars.  The  incident 
brought  Templeton  back  to  God,  and  he  now 
spends  his  time  trying  to  improve  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

Prison  may  frighten  average  people  and 
deter  them  from  crime,  but  not  the  ones 
Templeton  met  during  his  stay  there. 

"They're  in  there  with  their  buddies 
from  down  the  street.  They've  got  a  warm 
room  and  three  meals  a  day,  and  that's 
better  than  they  had  it  on  the  street,"  said 
Templeton.  "Our  prison  system  is  quickly 
becoming  a  welfare  system." 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  modern 
approach  tojustice,  according  to  Templeton, 
is  that  it  defines  crime  as  an  offense  against 
the  state,  when  it  should  be  seen  as  injuring 
both  individuals  and  the  community. 

But  that  is  not  how  justice  always  has 
been  viewed.  In  Biblical  times,  for  instance, 
those  who  harmed  others  were  required  to 
make  it  up  to  them  and  restore  peace  in  the 
community. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

Nowadays,  criminals  are  seen  as  offend- 
ing the  "state"  by  breaking  government 
laws,  and  are  sent  to  prison  to  eat,  sleep  and 
watch  TV,  said  Templeton. 

"Most  of  the  guys  I  did  time  with  did  not 
talk  about  getting  out  and  being  better 
people,"  he  said.  "They  talked  about  how 
they  were  not  going  to  get  caught  next  time." 

Prisons  do  not  turn  out  reformed  indi- 
viduals wanting  to  contribute  to  society,  he 
said,  but  better-educated  criminals.  For 
example,  in  prisonTempleton  learned  how 
to  forge  checks  and  slip  into  locked  houses. 

Instead  of  incarceration,  he  believes, 
non -violent  offenders  should  be  put  in  work  - 
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TThe  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  Elebash 
There  is  a  lamentable  absence  of  books  about  the  inner  life  and  daily  problems  of  a  bishop  in  the 
twentieth  century.  However,  the  life  and  vocation  lived  among  us  by  HUNLEY  AGEE  ELEBASH,  D.D., 
the  fifth  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  merits  our  attention  as  an  example  of  Christian  living 
which  is  more  than  words.  He  died  on  October  20,  1993. 

Whereas  Bishop  Elebash  shared  his  native  gentleness  in  ways  which  graced  the  lives  of  many; 

And  whereas  his  delightful  and  harmless  sense  of  humor  delighted  all  who  knew  him  and  gave  him 
access  to  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  his  day; 

And  whereas  his  dedication  as  parish  priest,  Diocesan  Executive  Secretary,  Bishop  Coadjutor,  and 
Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  displayed,  enabled,  and  involved  the  church  in  acts 
representing  its  catholic  and  apostolic  character  locally  and  nationally; 

And  whereas  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  discover  resources  for  educating  laity  and  clergy  and 
helping  them  in  their  perplexities; 

And  whereas  he  was  a  man  of  prayer  ready  to  assist  all  who  wished  to  accept  their  vocation  and 
pray; 

And  whereas  he  accepted  his  call  to  be  a  reconciler  who  unites  persons,  groups,  and  their  differing 
practices  in  Christ's  service; 

And  whereas  he  expressed  his  office  as  chief  liturgical  officer  in  the  spirit  of  being  "the  priest's 
priest  and  the  people's  priest;" 

And  whereas  he  carried  out  his  apostolic  office  as  a  guide  for  the  church  in  her  world  mission,  in 
her  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  her  service  to  those  who  suffer,  and  in  her  potential  to  be  one  in  Christ; 

And  whereas  he  listened  to  all  age  groups  and  acted  as  a  reconciling  agent  in  a  time  of  new  and 
evolving  movements  in  his  own  church  and  beyond; 

And  whereas  he  sought  to  be  a  minister  of  unity  in  a  post-war  world  and  in  an  age  of  rapid  social 
change  where  many  sought  human  rights  previously  denied  them; 

And  finally,  since  Hunley  Agee  Elebash  was  a  keeper  of  the  tradition  of  Christ  for  36  years  in  this 
Diocese  knowing  what  are  the  things  which  are  not  shaken; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  thanks  be  offered  to  God  for  this  faithful,  humble,  and  ready  servant 
of  Christ,  the  chambers  of  whose  heart  were  open  to  the  world; 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  Bishop 
Elebash's  family. 

Respectfully  Submitted 
John  James  Ormond 


tThe  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bonner 
Whereas  the  Reverend  Robert  H.  Bonner  has  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Christian 
stewardship  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  in  a  singular  way; 

And  whereas  this  fast-talking  Texan  has  brought  humor  and  zest  to  a  subject  often  associated 
with  dread  and  foreboding; 

And  whereas  he  has  dispelled  the  myth  of  the  "national  church"  as  an  entity  separate  and 
distinct  from  local  parishes  and  has  shown  how  the  said  "national  church"  is  only  an  extension  of 
local  parishes; 

And  whereas  he  brought  his  enormous  talent  and  love  of  the  Lord  to  big  and  small  parishes 
for  the  single  purpose  of  the  advance  of  God's  kingdom; 

And  whereas  his  STAR  system  is  an  effective  tool  to  promote  church  growth  and  leadership 
training; 

And  whereas  he  gave  a  vivid  personal  example  of  a  person  transformed  by  the  love  of  God; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  111th  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
assembled  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  thank  God  for  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Bob 
Bonner,  send  its  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife  Donna  and  family,  and  recommit  itself  to  embrace 
Christian  stewardship  that  is  both  a  joy  to  proclaim  and  a  challenge  to  fulfill. 

Submitted  by 

Trish  Joyce 

St.  Paul's  in-the-Pines 


tThe  Rev.  Mortimer  Worth  Glover 
Whereas  MORTIMER  WORTH  GLOVER, 
child  of  God,  Christian  priest  in  God's  church  and 
community  leader  died  on  January  11,  1994,  in  the 
97th  year  of  his  life; 

And  whereas  his  name  is  added  in  a  final  sense 
to  the  history  of  St.  James  Church,  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and 
the  larger  church  as  well; 

And  whereas  he  served  as  Rector  of  St.  James 
Church  from  1936  until  1964,  and  as  Rector  Emeri- 
tus thereafter  until  his  death; 

And  whereas  generations  of  family  members 
had  their  lives  fashioned,  enriched,  and  enhanced 
by  his  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  formation; 

And  whereas  the  parishes  entrusted  to  his 
care  over  his  long  ministry  received  dedicated  pas- 
toral care,  Christian  education,  and  multiple  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  steady  ministry; 

And  whereas  he  glorified  God  in  his  fulfill- 
ment of  those  responsibilities,  offices,  and  assign- 
ments asked  of  him  by  the  church  in  the  various 
forms  of  its  polity; 

And  whereas  his  compassion  for  those  less 
fortunate  and  appreciation  for  the  mystery  of  life 
necessarily  involved  him  in  a  concern  for  better  and 
improved  public  housing  for  persons  who  very 
much  needed  it; 


And  whereas  a  community  facility  of  75  units 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  persons  carries  his 
name  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina; 

And  whereas  his  immersion  in  the  reading  and 
application  of  Holy  Scripture  and  his  devotion  to 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  made 
him  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  conviction  whose 
views  on  important  issues  were  well  known; 

And  whereas  he  believed  that  God's  loving 
hand  has  indeed  given  all  that  can  be  possessed,  he 
received  the  grace  to  honor  the  Lord  with  his 
substance  and  to  persuade  others  so  to  do; 

And  whereas  he  viewed  his  life  and  that  of  his 
family  to  be  directed  toward  pleasing  the  Lord  in  all 

things; 

And  whereas  a  long  line  of  men  offered  them- 
selves for  the  ordained  ministry  from  St.  James 
Church  in  the  years  between  1936  and  1964; 

And  whereas  parish  churches  and  dioceses  are 
dependent  upon  the  leaders  they  attract  and  whose 
lives  of  dedicated  service  they  receive; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  1 1 1th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  offer  its 
thanks  to  God  Almighty  for  the  life  and  ministry  of 
MORTIMER  WORTH  GLOVER. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  Deanes  Gornto, 

for  the  Vestry  of  St.  James  Church 


t Myrtle  Richardson  Tucker 
Whereas  MYRTLE  RICHARDSON  TUCKER  died  suddenly  in  her  sleep  on  January  20,  1994,  and 

Whereas  Myrtle  faithfully  served  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  through  her  ministry  as  Food  Service 
Director  at  Trinity  Center,  and 

Whereas  Myrtle  dedicated  herself  for  more  than  seven  years  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  others  to 
empower  their  ministries; 

Now ,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  will  greatly  miss  Myrtle's 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  resourcefulness  and  will  long  honor  the  memory  of  this  unforgettable  lady. 

Respectfully  submitted  by, 
The  Staff  of  Trinity  Center  and 
The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper 
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My  deepest  thanks... 

excerpts  from  Bishop  Sanders'  address  to  the  tilth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


After  asking  the  convention  to 
stand  for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer 
in  memory  of,  and  in  thanksgiving 
for,  tlie  lives  of  Myrtle  Tucker,  George 
Hill,  Mortimer  Glover  and  Hunley 
Elebash,  Bishop  Sanders  continued 
his  address  as  follows. 

"...my  deepest  thanks  for  your 
prayers  and  love  and  support.  With- 
out that,  I  could  not  stand  before 
you.  I  thank  God  dady  for  His  grace 
and  yours  poured  out  so  abundantly 
into  my  life.  I  want  to  add  that  the 
most  essential  part  of  my  ministry 
as  your  bishop  is  that  prayer  be 
offered — and  this  diocese  and  its 
people  be  held  up  to  God — both  at 
your  Diocesan  Office  and  at  Trinity 
Center  daily.  For  this  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  life 
together.  Without  this  we  cannot  do  our  work  to- 
gether. Without  this,  we  should  not  even  try. 

This  address  is  not  going  to  be  politically  correct. 
For  it  seems  to  be  politically  correct  in  this  day  and 
time  to  say  how  awful  everything  is  in  the  church. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  in  East 
Carolina.  I  think  we  have  had  one  of  our  strongest 
years  together  in  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been 
your  bishop.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  the  strength 
and  quality  of  our  clergy  and  laypeople.  I  experienced 
it  most  directly  this  past  year  in  working  with  the 
strongest  and  best  diocesan  executive  council  that  I 
have  ever  worked  with.  As  they  retire,  I  offer  them  my 
deepest  thanks. 

Shortly  after  this  convention  adjourns,  I  will  dedi- 
cate two  beautiful  new  church  sanctuaries,  Christ 
Church,  Hope  Mills  and  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead. 
Tomorrow  you  will  receive  in  union  with  this  conven- 
tion a  brand  new  vibrant  and  alive  congregation,  St. 
Francis,  Bogue  Banks.  Our  Mexican  congregation  in 
Yeatsville  is  alive  and  flourishing.  The  bad  news  is 
that  Father  Tony  has  left.  The  good  news  is  that  a 
congregation  that  we  thought  would  collapse  when 
Father  Tony  left  continues  to  flourish  and  grow  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton  and  Sue  DuVal. 

You,  the  congregations  of  this  diocese,  have  pledged 
an  additional  $96,000  to  the  diocese  for  1994.  Literally, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  congregations,  every 
congregation  in  the  diocese  is  doing  everything  within 
its  power  to  raise  its  giving  to  the  diocese  one  or  two 
percentage  points  a  year  until  they  reach  25%.  This 
continues  to  enable  and  strengthen  our  servant  min- 
istries. 

I  congratulate  us  on  our  companion  relationship 
with  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  and  I  rejoice  in  the 
presence  of  our  honored  guest,  Bishop  Alvarez  at  this 
convention.  This  relationship  will  enrich  us  deeply  in 
the  days  and  years  to  come. 

I  knew  that  the  quality  of  our  diocesan  staff  was 
unsurpassed,  but  I  wasn't  sure  anybody  else  appreci- 
ated them  as  I  do.  Then  I  went  to  your  executive 
council  and  timidly  asked  for  a  five  percent  across  the 
board  increase  for  all  of  my  staff  and  no  increase  for 
me.  Your  executive  council,  who  worked  unusually 
closely  with  this  staff  this  past  year,  immediately 
disagreed  with  me  and  voted  unanimously  for  a  7.5% 
across  the  board  proposed  increase  for  everyone.  I 
support  and  endorse  this  decision  enthusiastically. 
They  deserve  it,  and  it  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 

I  will  not  talk  directly  about  servant  ministries 
today.  That  is  because  the  video  you  will  see  in  a  few 
moments  does  that  so  well.  I  talk  about  giving  at  the 


conclusion  of  that  video  because  I  don't  think  we  can 
even  begin  to  live  into  our  full  humanity  untU  we  see 
ourselves  primarily  as  givers  and  not  takers.  That  is 
why  two  of  the  cornerstones  of  my  ministry  in  your 
midst  have  been  stewardship  and  servant  ministries. 
Because  both  these  activities  teach  us  to  live  as  givers. 
Alan  Smith,  seminarian  and  son  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Smith,  reminded  me  of  a  quote  in  a  paper  he  wrote.  I 
would  share  that  quote  with  you  now.  "The  natural 
self  lives  in  getting  and  forgetting.  The  Christian  self 
lives  in  giving  and  forgiving."  Help  your  parish  be- 
come a  giving  and  forgiving  community. 

The  major  happening  this  past  year  has  been  our 
diocesan  reorganization  which  will  be  completed  when 
we  elect  our  new  executive  councd.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  more  efficiently  four  departments  operate 
rather  than  approximately  thirty-fivecommittees.  And 
the  interconnectedness  which  will  now  exist  between 
our  congregations,  executive  council,  four  departments 
and  the  deaneries  will  not  only  allow  us  to  operate 
more  efficiently,  but  will  go  a  long  way  toward  energiz- 
ing our  vision. 

I  will  be  asking  our  1995  convention  to  authorize  a 
capital  funds  drive  to  begin  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  that  convention.  We  need  one  million 
dollars  simply  in  order  to  complete  Trinity  Center.  For 
example,  we  planned  for  ninety  beds  in  the  conference 
center.  Because  of  funds,  we  were  only  able  to  build  for 
sixty  beds.  There  are  a  number  of  things  requiring 
several  million  more.  For  instance,  we  need  additional 
money  for  land  acquisition,  capital  repairs  for  smaller 
churches,  and  creation  and  enablement  of  servant 
ministries  both  here  and  abroad.  I  wdl  ask  our  execu- 
tive council  to  formulate  a  detaded  plan  to  present  to 
you  in  1995. 

It  was  my  privdege  last  week  to  worship  at  one  of 
America's  outstanding  cathedrals.  Located  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  this  cathedral  is  known  as  the  Dome  of  St. 
Dean.  Twenty-two  thousand  worshippers  gathered 
there.  I  was  present  when  the  service  began.  It  had  the 
trappings  of  a  much  richer,  much  earlier  day  when 
royalty  flourished  and  knights  and  dragons  roamed 
the  land.  The  court  musicians  were  there,  only  now  we 
call  them  a  pep  band.  The  vestal  virgins  and  acrobats 
of  the  court  were  there,  only  now  they  are  known  as 
cheerleaders.  The  court  magicians  were  present,  men 
with  names  like  Montross  and  Reese  and  Hill  and  Lang 
and  such  magnificent  magic  they  performed.  The  con- 
gregation craned  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  hardwood  wizards  in  all  the  world,  Smith  and 
Krzyzewski.  Andyou  would  not  believe  the  intensity  of 
the  congregational  singing  when  Stackhouse  or  Phelps 
took  off  for  a  break-away  slam  dunk.  Oh,  but  the 
powers  of  darkness  were  present,  too.  Three  tiny  nasty 
little  men  dressed  in  striped  shirts  so  the  congregation 
could  identify  them  and  greet  them  appropriately.  The 
two  hardwood  wizards  and  the  congregation  hated  the 
tiny,  nasty  little  men  and  tried  to  break  their  dark  spell 
by  calling  them  vile  names,  but  to  no  avail.  For  the 
tiny,  nasty  little  men  possessed  powerful  whistles  and 
when  they  blew  their  whistles  the  court  magicians 
would  freeze  in  their  tracks  and  for  a  time,  no  more 
wonders  could  they  perform. 

Please  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  loved  every  single 
minute  of  it.  I  can  think  of  only  two  or  three  other 
events  that  I  have  attended  that  I  enjoyed  as  much. 
But  think  with  me  for  a  moment.  If  a  person  can  tell 
what  he  values  and  worships  by  flipping  through  his 
check  stubs,  a  society  can  tell  what  it  values  and 
worships  most  by  the  amount  with  which  a  vocation  is 
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rewarded.  Well  there  is  no  question  about  who  is 
valued  and  rewarded  in  our  society.  It  is  the  actor/ 
singer/songwriter/sports  figure  who  entertains  while 
we  sit  and  passively  watch  that  is  worshipped  and 
adored.  John  Madden  is  going  to  be  paid  thirty  million 
dollars  over  a  five  year  period  to  telecast  football 
games?  Come  on,  society,  get  real.  Do  we  really  care 
more  for  John  Madden  than  the  hungry,  homeless, 
poor  and  dispossessed.  No  matter  what  we  say,  it 
appears  we  do.  And  through  actors,  entertainers,  sports 
figures,  you  and  I  continue  to  vicariously  live  out  the 
American  dream. 

Let's  listen  to  a  man  who  is  actually  living  out  the 
American  dream. 

Let's  listen  to  singer,  songwriter,  adored  enter- 
tainer, Billy  Joel.  Idolized  by  his  fans,  married  to  a 
beautiful  model,  together  they  have  a  gorgeous  daugh- 
ter, and  all  the  money  that  one  could  possibly  want. 
Certainly  he  is  living  the  wonderful  life.  Or  is  he? 

Listen  to  his  words  from  his  darkly  autobiographi- 
cal compact  disc,  "River  of  Dreams." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  go  walking  in  my  sleep, 
From  the  mountains  of  faith,  to  a  river  so  deep.  I  must 
be  looking  for  something;  something  sacred  I  lost.  But 
the  river's  too  wide,  and  it's  too  hard  to  cross. 

Billy  Joel  has  lived  the  American  dream  as  truly  as 
anyone  and  he  has  come  up  empty.  He  wants  desper- 
ately to  take  the  leap  of  faith  but,  unable  to  do  so,  he 
wanders  forlornly  along  the  river's  shore.  St.  Augus- 
tine put  it  another  way  when  he  said  our  hearts  are 
restless  until  they  find  their  rest  in  God.  German 
theologians  and  philosophers  labeled  the  restlessness 
angst.  But  what  they  are  all  talking  about  is  that 
emptiness  and  restlessness  and  uneasiness  and  hol- 
lowness  deep  inside  ourselves  that  we  all  run  from. 
And  we  almost  all  use  the  same  ways  of  running. 
Perhaps  for  you  its  wealth  or  material  possessions,  it 
may  be  drugs  or  alcohol,  it  may  be  dlicit  affairs,  or 
working  too  hard  or  not  working  hard  enough,  or 
seeking  ceaseless  noise  and  entertainment.  Well,  I 
have  news  for  you  Christian.  You  are  running  from 
you,  yourself,  and  you  will  never  get  away.  I  have  other 
news  for  you,  Christian.  God  will  give  you  you,  but  He 
can  only  give  you  the  whole,  healthy  put-together  you 
if  you  are  prepared  to  receive  yourself  in  order  to  give 
yourself  away. 

So  we  share  two  tasks,  my  dear  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. The  first  is  toproclaim  Jesus  the  Christ  as  personal 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  our  lives.  The  second  is  to  live  lives 
that  do  not  mirror  the  priorities  of  the  world,  but  the 
priorities  of  Christ.  To  role  model  that  for  the  sake  of 
others  so  that  they  can  stop  running  quite  so  hard,  too. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  a  day  when  I  can  become  as 
passionate  about  the  poor,  the  widowed,  the  homeless, 
the  destitute  as  I  was 
that  night  about  Caro- 
lina basketball?  I  be- 
lieve God  can  do  that 
in  me,  and  for  me  and 
with  me.  I  believe  he 
can  do  it  in  you. 

Through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like 
it  or  not,  God  is  chang- 
ing us  into  the  saints 
He  created  us  to  be. 
And  above  all  other 
earthly  things,  I  re- 
joice that  God  called 
me  to  stand  in  your 
midst  beside  the  river 
of  faith.  Thanks  be  to 

God."  PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORI 
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Resolution  on  International 
Community  Development  Foundation 

Whereas  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King  reminded  us,  "Without  vision  a  people, 
perish." 

The  intractable  problems  at  home  of  race,  poor  education,  youth  unemployment, 
crime,  etc.,  will  not  be  addressed  effectively  by  more  civil  rights  laws,  more  police  on 
the  streets,  more  prisons,  or  more  money  for  education  and  low-income  home 
ownership.  Necessary  as  these  investments  are,  they  will  fail  us,  unless  through  them 
hope  is  nurtured  and  little  people  perceive  that  they  "are  somebody"  and  their 
insights  and  hard  work  are  needed  by  their  communities. 

And  whereas  the  forces  which  threaten  the  international  community  (ethnic 
strife,  extreme  nationalism,  violence,  etc.)  will  be  neither  alleviated  nor  contained 
through  diplomacy,  new  security  agreements,  GATT,  etc.,  urgent  though  these  steps 
be;  peace  demands  that  little  people  abroad  breathe  hope,  cherish  a  vision  of  a  better 
community,  and  have  resources  to  give  flesh  to  their  vision. 

And  whereas  Community  Developers  of  Beaufort-Hyde  Inc. 's  seven  years  of  work 
in  community  development  in  a  very  poor  rural  area  has  demonstrated  how  hope  is 
generated,  vision-empowered  work  is  begun,  and  community  is  nurtured  when 
foundations  and  state  agencies  trust  the  insights  of  local  little  people  and  provide  them 
with  risk  capitol. 

Resolved,  this  111th  Convention  of  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  supports  the 
Community  Developers  of  Beaufort-Hyde  Inc.  in  its  efforts  to  take  the  initiative  by 
pushing  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Community  Development  Foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  vision,  generating  hope,  and  summoning  the  energies  of  the 
little  people  of  the  globe  to  build  better  communities. 

Resolved  further  that  this  International  Community  Development  Foundation 
should  be  funded  through  appropriations  of 
10%  of  the  military  budget  of  all  participating 
countries.  The  United  States  should  initiate 
the  process  by  pledging  10%  of  its  military 
budget,  said  funds  to  become  available  as  soon 
as  other  nations  make  corresponding  commit- 
ments. 


Resolved  Further,  the  111th  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  supports  grants 
from  the  foundation  being  restricted  to  commu- 
nity organizations  andlocal  governments  within 
participating  nations  (being  defined  as  nations 
that  genuinely  reduce  their  military  budgets  by 
10%  and  contribute  this  sum  to  the  foundation) 
and  that  the  foundation  should  give  genuine 
decision  making  power  to  national  advisory 
groups,  which  must  be  representative  of  the 
regions  and  ethnic  groups  of  their  countries. 

Submitted, 

The  Rev.  Judson  Mayfield 
Director 


Resolution  on  Seafarer  Ministries 

1993  marked  the  Sesquicentennial  Year  for  Seaman's  Church  Institute  (SCI).  SCI  was 
begun  by  Episcopal  laypersons,  was  at  one  time  a  diocesan  mission,  and  remains  a  diocesan- 
related  ecumenical  agency. 

Local  congregations  have  supported  the  SCI  mission  by  gifts  of  time,  talent,  money, 
goods,  or  prayer.  Anglican  congregations  worldwide  support  the  Missions  to  Seamen  of 
which  SCI  is  an  integral  part. 

Although  Anglican  bishops  at  the  most  recent  Lambeth  Convention  recognized,  by 
resolution,  the  Missions  to  Seamen  as  the  Anglican  Church's  outreach  to  the  shipping 
industry,  our  General  Convention  has  not  had  a  similar  opportunity  regarding  Episcopal 
seafarer  missions  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved:  That  this  Convention  commend  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  for  150  years 
of  missionary  outreach  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seafarers  from  all  religions  and 
cultures  who  have  passed  through  the  Ports  of  Wilmington,  N.C.  and  Morehead  City,  N.C.; 
and 

That,  as  appropriate,  the  congregations  of  this  diocese  prayerfully  support  the  ministry 
of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institutes,  the  Diocesan  evangelistic  arm  to  merchant  and  cruise 
ship  seafarers;  and 

That  this  convention  submit  to  the  71st  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  the  House  of  concurring,  that  this  7 1st  convention 

commend  the  ministry  of  the  some  27  Episcopal-related  seafarer  missions 
in  the  United  States;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  these  seafarer  missions  be 
commended  to  the  several  dioceses,  as  appropriate  agencies  for  evangelis- 
tic and  outreach  ministry  among  merchant  and  cruise  ship  seafarers  in  the 
United  States. 

Submitted, 
Pat  Howe 

St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington 


Resolution  for  Racial 
Justice  and 
Reconciliation 

Whereas,  the  111th  Diocesan  Convention  resolved  that  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
"Share  and  use  the  enabling  resources  of  the  Commission  on  Racism,  the  Executive  Council, 
the  Episcopal  Consultative  Commission,  and  other  components  of  the  diocesan  structure  to 
recommend  a  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  racism  within  our  membership,  and  throughout 
the  diocese  for  adoption  at  this  111th  convention,"  and 

Whereas,  the  elimination  of  racism,  or  of  any  disruptions  of  the  nature  of  racism  has 
need  to  begin  in  each  deanery,  and  to  reflect  the  concerns  of  every  member  and  member 
church  in  the  diocese, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  dean  and  deanery  of  the  diocese  appoint  a  racial  auditor  and/or 
audit  committee  to  monitor,  to  hold  dialogue  sessions,  and  report  to  subsequent  conventions 
of  this  diocese  in  ways  that  will  assist  the  formation  of  a  policy  aimed  at  eliminating  racism 
and  affirming  justice  within  our  membership,  and; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  full  resources  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  National  Church 
office  be  fully  consideredto  carry  out  these  audits  and  reports  in  ways  that  will  promote  good 
policy  decisions  and  justice  and  reconciliation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
The  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Smith 

by  pledging  10%  of  its  military 


Resolution  on  Refugee 
Ministry 

Whereas  recent  resistance  to  immigration  policies  in  the  United 
States  has  caused  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  allowing  refugees 
into  the  country, 

Whereas  there  are  17,000,000  refugees  in  the  world  today,  twice 
as  many  as  there  were  10  years  ago, 

Whereas  refugees  are  defined  as  persons  who  because  of  well 
founded  fear  of  persecution  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
or  membership  in  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion,  are 
outside  their  own  countries  and  are  unable  or  owing  to  such  fear 
unwilling  to  get  protection  from  their  own  countries,  and  owing  to  this 
fear  are  unwilling  to  return  to  their  countries,  and; 

Whereas  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our  own 
federal  government  have  established  that  no  more  than  120,000 
refugees  may  enter  legally  the  United  States  between  October  1993 
and  October  1994  (approximately  the  same  number  of  persons  who 
exit  the  country  of  their  own  volition),  and; 


Whereas  in  East  CaroUna  our  Diocesan  Refugee  Program  is 
committed  to  using  church  sponsors  and  finding  refugees  jobs  as  soon  as  possible 
without  use  of  refugee  cash  assistance  (a  monthly  payment  similar  to  welfare  available 
to  refugees  forthe  first8  monthsonly)  particularly  in  the  first  fourmonths  afterentry, 
thus  saving  tax  money,  and; 

Whereas  many  studies  show  that  refugees  and  other  immigrants  also  excel  as 
workers,  contribute  to  the  tax  bases,  and  create  more  jobs  rather  than  become  drains 
on  the  economy, 

Whereas  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  blessed  those  who  welcome  such  'strangers'  into 
their  midst, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  111th  convention  affirm  this  ministry  by- 
spreading  the  word  of  the  need  for  refugee  sponsors  among  our  member  churches, 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  we  memorialize  the  1994  General  Convention  of 
this  church  to  support  the  principle  of  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  the  world's 
refugees,  and  to  continue  participating  in  the  resettlement  efforts  through  Episcopal 
Migration  Ministries. 

Submitted  by 

Lee  Cutair  and  Sherman  Miller 

for  the  Committee  on  Refugee  Ministry 
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Clearing-up  the  confusion 
over  confirmation 


by  Joe  West,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Church  members  no  longer  have  to 
be  confirmed  in  order  to  vote  in  parish 
elections  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  convention 
in  Greenville  gave  final  approval  to  a 
constitutional  change  that  strikes  the 
word  "confirmed"  when  describing  who 
can  vote. 

The  change,  which  passed  137  to  74, 
grants  the  privilege  to  all  baptized  mem- 
bers, provided  they  are  at  least  age  16, 
have  enrolled  in  the  parish,  have  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  at  least  three 
times  a  year  and  have  agreed  to  abide  by 
church  rules. 

However,  confirmation  stdl  remains 
a  prerequisite  for  serving  on  vestries 
and  in  elective  positions  within  the  dio- 
cese. That  requirement  was  reiterated 
last  year  in  a  canonical  change  and  was 
not  part  of  the  constitutional  revisions 
this  time  around. 

This  was  the  second  consideration  of 
the  voting  change,  which  won  initial 
approval  last  year.  Constitutional  revi- 
sions must  be  approved  by  two  consecu- 
tive conventions  to  become  effective. 

In  making  the  change,  the  diocese  is 
following  the  lead  of  the  National  Church. 
The  1979  Book  of  Common  Prayer  al- 
ready states  that  baptism  alone  grants 
full  membership  into  the  church. 

Removing  the  confirmation  require- 
ment for  voting  is  a  highly  emotional 
issue.  It  drew  lots  of  discussion  last  year 
and  again  at  this  year's  convention  dur- 
ing committee  hearings  and  on  the  con- 
vention floor. 

Many  of  those  who  opposed  the 
change  saw  it  as  an  attempt  to  do  away 
with  confirmation,  to  further  strip  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  its  rich  traditions, 
and  to  deprive  people  of  the  education 
they  need  as  church  members. 

Others  applauded  the  move.  Drop- 
ping the  confirmation  requirement  for 
voting,  they  reasoned,  would  make  it 
easier  to  incorporate  members  from  other 
denominations  and  to  honor  their  bap- 


tisms. Supporters  reiterated  that  the 
change  was  not  an  attempt  to  do  away 
with  confirmation  but  merely  to  remove 
it  from  the  political  realm  of  the  church. 

"We  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  con- 
firmation," said  Bishop  Sidney  Sand- 
ers. But,  he  added,  confirmation  has  not 
worked  as  a  means  of  informing  people 
about  the  Episcopal  Church. 

"My  generation  of  clergy  has  raised 
an  uneducated  bunch  of  Episcopalians," 
he  said  during  a  hearing  on  the  change. 
The  diocese  needs  to  redefine  confirma- 
tion as  a  mature  acceptance  of  Christ 
and  mature  decision  to  live  within  this 
branch  of  the  body  of  Christ,  said  the 
bishop. 

"If  we  have  a  generation  of 
uneducated  Episcopalians,  then  to  fur- 
ther loosen  the  requirements  is  going  in 
totally  the  wrong  direction,"  said  John 
Morehead  of  St.  Paul's  in  Edenton.  He 
defended  the  confirmation  requirement 
for  voting,  adding  that  while  confirma- 
tion may  not  be  the  perfect  incentive  to 
get  people  to  come  to  church  and  learn, 
at  least  it  required  something  of  the 
members. 

The  Rev.  King  Cole  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Morehead  City  asked  the  delegates  to 
retain  the  confirmation  requirement.  He 
said  one  problem  he  saw  with  uncon- 
firmed members  coming  in  from  other 
denominations  is  that  they  still  viewed 
themselves  as  "congregationalists" 
rather  than  members  of  a  hierarchical 
church. 

"Confirmation  has  offered  me  the 
opportunity  to  evangelize  the  people  at 
St.  Andrew's  before  they  vote,"  said 
Cole. 

Others  viewed  the  unconfirmed 
members  in  a  more  accepting  light. 
"In  our  parish,  we  have  had  greater 


support  financially  and  spiritually  from 
people  who  are  not  confirmed  Episcopa- 
lians than  we  have  from  people  who 
were  born  and  bread  in  that  little 
church,"  said  Clara  Bell  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Windsor. 

"I  don't  want  to  exclude  those  people 
who  are  participating  actively  in  the  life 
of  our  church  and  supporting  it  with 
their  time  and  talents,"  she  said. 

The  Rev.  Bob  Beasley  of  St. 
Philip's  in  Southport  said  that  some 
members  from  other  denominations  were 
being  treated  as  second-class  citizens. 
There  is  real  pain  on  the  part  of 
Lutherans,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians, 
he  said,  who  are  asked  to  be  confirmed  or 
reconfirmed,  while  those  within  the  ap- 
ostolic succession,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  Orthodox,  are  "received" 
into  the  Episcopal  fellowship  without 
having  to  be  confirmed  again. 

Beasley  also  tried  to  clear  up  some 
misunderstandings  about  the  meaning 
of  confirmation. 

"It  is  a  mature  ratification  of  baptis- 
mal vows,"  he  said.  "It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  knowing  about  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

Bishop  Sanders  said  confirmation 
has  become  simply  a  rite  of  passage  for 
many. 

"Please,  let's  don't  romanticize  con- 
firmation," the  bishop  told  the  delegates. 
"I  was  confirmed  when  I  was  1 1  and  did 
not  have  the  foggiest  notion  what  I  was 
doing." 

To  help  better  educate  members 
about  their  church,  the  bishop  has  asked 
the  Department  of  Christian  Formation 
to  develop  within  two  years  a  catechis- 
mal  process  that  would  train  people  in 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  and  to 
live  out  that  life  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Bob  VanVeld  and  his  wife,  Norma, 
are  all  smiles  at  the  111th  Annual  Con- 
vention. Tlianks  to  Bob  for  a  job  well 
done  as  cliair  of  tfie  convention  commit- 
tee. 


Editor's  Note 

Dear  readers, 

Last  year  while  attending  my  first  diocesan  convention,  I  was  awed  by 
the  commitment,  the  excitement  and  the  energy  present  among  all  who 
attend.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  all  that  goes  on  to  prepare  for  convention 
and  even  more  difficult  to  capture  on  paper  the  flavor  of  the  event  itself. 
This  issue  of  Cross  Current  sets-out  to  accomplish  that  impossible  task  — 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  convention  and  share  it  with  all  of  you  who  were 
unable  to  attend. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  members  of  the  diocese  who  helped  me  in 
this  endeavor.  They  are:  Joe  West,  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern, 
and  a  regular  writer  for  Cross  Current;  Liz  Huskey,  a  seminarian  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  member  of  St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville; 
and  Tammy  Zion,  a  sophomore  at  East  Carolina  University  who  is  involved 
with  the  ECU  campus  ministry  and  who  writes  for  the  East  Carolinian. 

When  I  asked  Bishop  Sanders  what  he  thought  of  convention,  he 
responded,  "My  overall  impression  is  how  blessed  we  are  by  the  people  in 
this  diocese." 

I  invite  you  to  share  in  those  blessings  of  which  you  are  a  part. 

Alicia  R.  Alford 


Constitutional 
change  may  affect 
convention 
representation 

by  Joe  West 

Smaller  churches  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina  may  get 
more  voting  power  under  a  con- 
stitutional change  approved  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Green- 
ville. 

Instead  of  basing  the  number 
of  lay  delegates  to  convention  on 
the  number  of  confirmed  commu- 
nicants in  a  parish,  the  count 
would  be  determined  by  the  total 
baptized  membership. 

The  resolution  passed  by  voice 
vote  but,  because  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional change,  will  have  to  be  rati- 
fied a  second  time  at  next  year's 
convention  to  become  effective. 

Moments  earlier,  convention 
delegates  had  approved  a  resolu- 
tion to  let  baptized  members  vote 
in  parish  elections  without  being 
confirmed.  With  that  in  mind,  sup- 
porters of  the  delegate  change 
said  it  seemed  appropriate  to 
count  all  baptized  members  when 
deciding  on  delegate  strength. 

Under  the  current  ratio, 
churches  with  10  to  50  members 
get  one  lay  delegate.  Those  with 
51  to  100  get  two,  101  to  300  get 
three,  301  to  500  get  four,  and 
churches  with  more  than  500  get 
five. 

"It  might  allow  smaller  con- 
gregations, those  with  500  or  less 
communicants,  to  have  an  extra 
delegate  at  convention,"  said 
John  Carter  of  St.  Anne's  in  Jack- 
sonville, who  headed  the  consti- 
tutional committee. 

"If  you  have  more  than  500, 
you're  already  maxed  out,"  he 
added. 

And  in  some  churches  it  will 
not  make  much  difference  any- 
way. One  priest  said  he  had  about 
600  baptized  communicants,  of 
which  about  400  were  confirmed. 
Discounting  the  youths,  the 
change  would  add  only  about  20 
extra  people  to  his  count. 

Delegates  also  approved  a  ca- 
nonical change  that  requires  a 
person  to  be  confirmed  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  serve  as  a  trustee 
of  the  diocese.  That  requirement 
was  overlooked  last  year  when 
delegates  changed  the  canons  to 
reiterate  that  members  must  be 
confirmed  in  order  to  serve  on 
vestries  and  other  elective  posi- 
tion in  the  diocese. 

"This  is  just  to  bring  that  in 
line  with  the  canon  change  last 
year,"  said  Carter.  Thatmeasure 
also  passed  by  voice  vote. 
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Bishop  Alvarez'  presence  invites  companionship 


by  Tammy  Zion,  ECU  Campus  Ministry 

The  Right  Rev.  David  Alverez,  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Puerto  Rico,  was  a  special  guest  at  this  year's 
diocesan  convention.  Meeting  Bishop  Alverez  was  a 
great  thrill  for  many  at  the  convention.  Speaking  to 
him,  even  if  only  for  a  short  while,  made  three  things 
clear:  he  is  a  unique  individual;  he  was  enjoying  his 
visit  to  Greenville;  and  he  leads  a  very  active  ministry 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Everyone  involved  with  the  companion  diocese 
effort  is  calling  the  relationship  a  success.  Opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  everyone  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  to  get  involved  in  some  way  or  another.  Pen 
pals,  parish  to  parish  exchanges  and  visiting  the  coun- 
try are  a  few  opportunities  offered. 

Two  Puerto  Rican  youths  were  able  to  attend 
Happening  last  summer  and  Bishop  Alverez  was  very 
impressed  with  the  results. 

"I  think  that  it  [Happening]  would  be  a  major 
contribution  from  this  diocese  to  our  young  people 
because  we  have  a  very  good  youth  ministry,  but  they 
were  looking  for  something  more  structured  and  they 
found  it  in  Happening,"  Alverez  said. 

The  Rev.  Sherman  Miller  will  be  visiting  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  group  to  help  our  companion  diocese  get  the 
Happening  program  started  this  summer.  Happening 


is  a  weekend  of  Christian  re-awakening, 
completely  staffed  by  youth,  said  Miller. 
Bishop  Alverez  is  very  excited  about  start- 
ing the  program  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Speaking  at  one  of  the  convention 
sessions,  Alverez  stressed  that  although 
we  are  strangers,  that  feeling  will  disap- 
pear very  soon  and  our  companionship 
will  progress  into  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
knowing  each  other. 

"There  will  be  a  coming  together, 
creating  a  true  friendship  and  a  true  com- 
panionship to  support... God's  world," 
Alverez  said.  "Companionship  means  a 
wider  view.  It  means  a  wider  experience 
of  the  Church.  It  means  coming  to  know 
the  Church.  It  means  awareness. ..it means 
interdependence." 

Bishop  Alverez  also  stressed  that  the 
Church  can  never  function  alone  despite 
different  cultures,  languages,  races  and 
social,  economical  and  educational  differ- 
ences. He  made  the  same  point  early  Fri- 
day morning,  during  his  homily  at  the 
7:15  a.m.  Holy  Eucharist. 

Reflecting  on  the  experience  of  stu- 
dents from  other  areas  of  the  United  States  who  have 
visited  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico,  Bishop  Alverez  is 
eager  for  some  of  East  Carolina's  youth  to  visit. 

"Its  going  to  be  a  kind  of  international  gallery  of 
young  people,"  Alverez  said.  "In  three  days  they  all 
feel  as  if  they've  known  each  other  a  lifetime." 

For  a  country  1 10  miles  by  35  miles,  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  very  active.  Bishop  Alverez  has  over  42 
congregations  in  his  diocese,  two  of  which  speak 
English.  Puerto  Rico  also  boasts  seven  Episcopal 
schools,  and  a  large  hospital.  There  are  five  centers  for 
children  with  AIDS  and  a  new  center  is  being  built  to 
shelter  women  and  children  with  AIDS.  Abused  chil- 
dren, the  women's  organization,  the  youth  organiza- 

Bishop  Alvarez  with  youth  director,  Carol  Taylor,  at  Friday  evenings  FIESTA.         tlOT\  (Genesis),  Cursdlo,  and  marriage  enCOUnter  are 


TO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

Bishops  Sanders  and  Alvarez  exchange  smiles  before  the  opening  Eucharist. 

some  of  the  ministries  with  which  Bishop  Alverez  is 
actively  involved. 

Guests  to  the  island  will  most  likely  be  able  to  visit, 
or  even  stay  in,  one  of  the  diocese's  two  conference 
centers,  St.  Just  and  Tranquilla. 

Sherman  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Companion  Dio- 
cese Committee  is  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  in 
the  companion  diocese  relationship. 

"I  was  very  pleased  with  the  reception  that  Bishop 
Alverez  got  at  the  Diocese  Convention,"  Mdler  said. 

As  Miller  says,  visiting  Puerto  Rico  is  the  least 
expensive  trip  one  can  make  to  a  Latin  American 
country.  Let's  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity! 


"Justice"  cont'd  from  Pg.  1 


release  programs  where  they  could 
pay  back  what  they  took  from  society. 
That  could  be  done  through  house 
arrest  and  closely  supervised  parole. 
Such  an  approach  also  would  leave 
more  room  in  existing  prisons  for  the 
more  violent  offenders. 

Most  of  our  alarm  about  crime 
these  days  is  triggered  by  television 
shows  and  politicians  who  like  to  cre- 
ate fear  in  the  electorate,  Templeton 
believes.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  need  something  to 
arouse  people. 

"Basically,  politicians  look  for  the 
public  perception  of  danger,"  said 
Templeton.  "They  don't  have  any 
easy  solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  country,  so  they  want  to 
talk  about  crime." 

Some  of  our  basic  perceptions 
about  crime  are  wrong,  he  added. 
While  most  people  envision  crime  as  a 
threat  to  suburban  whites,  70  percent 
of  all  crime  victims  are  black, 
Templeton  said. 

And  while  incarceration  rates  have 
increased  176  percent  in  the  past  10 
years,  crime  has  gone  up  only  6  per- 


cent. So  much  for  the  crime  wave. 

Incarcerating  more  and  more 
people  is  an  expensive  proposition. 
Templeton  said  it  costs  an  average  of 
$50,000  to  build  one  prison  cell  and 
another  $28,000  a  year  to  keep  a  pris- 
oner behind  bars. 

It  is  just  not  worth  it,  Templeton 
maintains,  because  50  percent  of  all 
inmates  are  in  for  non-violent  offenses 
and  are  not  dangerous  individuals. 

"Non -violent  offenders  should  not 
be  put  in  schools  of  crime,"  said 
Templeton.  "They  should  be  made  to 
pay  back  the  community  by  working 
in  community  service  or  work-release 
programs." 

Having  them  working  out  in  the 
community  would  help  them  make  an 
easier  transition  into  society  when 
they  are  finally  released,  and  make 
them  less  likely  to  be  rearrested. 

Templeton  knows  thatmostpeople 
wou  Id  n  ot  w  an  t  crim  in  als  in  th  eir  back  - 
yards.  But  99  percent  of  all  inmates 
eventually  do  return  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

"How  do  you  want  them  back?" 
he  asked.    "Do  you  want  them  as 
predatory  individuals  or  contributing 
individuals?" 


A  Visitor  from  815 
comes  home 


Of  all  the  speakers  reporting  to  the 
111th  diocesan  convention,  none  quite 
captured  the  attention  of  those  present 
as  didKaterina  Whitley.  Whitley  writes 
grants  for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief  and  edits  the  Fund's 
newspaper,  77ie  Anchor. 

Whitley  spoke  to  the  convention  as 
"one  of  us."  A  resident  of  Wdliamston 
(when  not  in  New  York  City  or  travel- 
ling for  the  PB's  Fund)  and  a  former 
editor  of  Cross  Current,  she  is  an  East 
Carolinian. 

Alluding  to  the  convention's  theme 
— "Do  Justice,  Love  Kindn  ess,"  Whitley 
appealed  with  compassion  to  "a  loving 
and  kind  congregation."  She  presented 
the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Edmond  Browning  as  a  "loving  and 
kind  man  who  is  deeply  wounded"  by  a 
recent  attack  in  a  publication  by  Episco- 
palians United.  The  publication  criti- 
cizes the  PB's  Fund's  distribution  of 


grant  money.  [One  item  criticized  in  the 
article  is  a  grant  to  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  for  the  Hispanic  Ministry  at 
San  Mateo.] 

Whitley  conceded  that  "815  makes 
mistakes,"  but  she  went  on  to  say  that 
those  criticizing  the  Fund  were  misin- 
terpreting "Do  Justice,  Love  Kindness." 
She  held  up  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
as  one  arm  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
becomes  an  extension  of  each  of  us  to  the 
whole  world. 

In  conclusion  Whitley  expressed  the 
"enormous  gratitude  that  I  feel,  that  I 
belong  to  this  Church  that  doesn't  ask  if 
you  are  Episcopalian  or  Christian  before 
offering  a  hand.... A  Church  which  sees 
people  as  a  child  of  God  —  a  person  not 
an  object." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  report, 
Bishop  Sanders  added  that  he  was  proud 
that  during  his  tenure  as  bishop,  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has  never  cut 
its  pledge  to  the  National  Church. 
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Convention  Integrates 
work  and  worship 


by  Liz  Huakey 

The  Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Keyser,  speaks  highly  to  other  dioceses 
about  the  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  He  praises  the  convention  for  an  element 
many  attending  the  convention  may  take  for  granted. 
He  praises  the  common  worship  throughout  the  gath- 
ering. 

"*!  like  the  way  the  convention  begins  with  worship 
and  ends  with  worship,  and  the  way  the  daily  office  is 
woven  into  the  convention  business,"  he  said,  during 
a  January  visit  to  East  Carolina  for  the  ordination  of 
Jeff  Krantz  to  the  priesthood.  Bishop  Keyser  attended 
th  e  diocesan  conven  tion  in  1992  as  the  keynote  speaker. 

This  emphasis  on  worship  as  part  of  the  convention 
business  is  not  accidental,  nor  is  the  fact  that  the 
scripture  lessons  and  hymns  also  reflect  the  theme  for 
each  year's  convention.  Rather,  like  all  good  liturgy 
which  carefully  integrates  the  people's  work  with  its 
worship,  the  services  at  the  annual  diocesan  conven- 
tion require  a  lot  of  planning,  in  this  case  by  the 
diocesan  liturgical  commission,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  Joe  Cooper,  Rector  of  Church  of  the  Servant, 
Wdmington. 


This  year's  theme  was  "Do  Justice,  Love  Kind- 
ness," and  the  passage  from  Micah  6:8  was  read  in  the 
opening  Eucharist  Thursday  night;  young  liturgical 
dancers  brought  in  the  elements  at  the  offertory, 
demonstrating  diversity  and  grace. 

"I  try  to  introduce  the  theme  at  the  opening  service 
and  let  people  begin  to  deal  with  it,"  said  Cooper,  who 
feels  strongly  that  the  purpose  of  liturgy  is  "to  cel- 
ebrate life  together,  but  also  to  teach  people  things." 

He  feels  this  is  especially  true  at  convention,  where 
people  are  gathering  from  many  different  liturgical 
traditions  and  are  exposed  to  different  styles  of  wor- 
ship. "We  do  like  to  have  all  the  variations  possible  to 
reflect  the  breadth  of  the  church." 

Membership  on  the  liturgical  commission  encom- 
passes these  many  different  variations  —  different 
sizes  of  congregations,  musicians  and  non-musicians, 
lay  and  clergy  are  represented.  They  gather  for  an 
overnight  planning  session  every  year  and  begin  read- 
ing biblical  passages  which  speak  to  the  theme  for  the 
year;  they  select  hymns  which  speak  to  the  scripture 
passages;  and  finally,  they  put  together  the  service 
booklet  with  which  every  convention  attendee  is  famil- 
iar, and  without  which  they  would  be  lost  throughout 
the  three  days  of  convention  business  and  worship. 

There  is  an  opening  Eucharist  each  year,  featuring 
a  choir  with  representatives  from  all  over  the  diocese. 
Antoinette  Anglin,  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  and 
Sam  Burke,  organist  for  Church  of  the  Servant,  pro- 
vide expert  assistance  in  the  area  of  music.  "Both  of 
th  em  are  excellent,"  Cooper  raved.  "Both  of  them  have 
a  real  sensitivity  to  what  we're  doing  in  the  diocese." 

In  addition  to  excellent  music,  including  original 


presentations  from  folks  like  Jim  Sims  also  of  Church 
of  the  Servant,  there  is  liturgical  dance,  sung  psalms 
and  service  music,  and  as  many  as  10-12  communion 
"stations"  to  handle  the  number  of  people  who  attend. 

Even  this  February,  with  a  severe  ice  storm,  more 
than  700  people  braved  the  elements  to  worship  to- 
gether. As  Bishop  Sanders  said  in  his  sermon  that 
night,  "You  all  are  something  else;  have  you  been 
outside?  Don't  you  know  what  it's  like  out  there?" 
What  seemed  more  important  to  most  was  what  was 
happening  in  the  common  worship  that  night. 

Friday  mornings  of  each  convention,  there  is  a 
Eucharist,  followed  later  by  Noonday  Prayer,  and  then 
Evensong,  a  treat  for  those  who  like  to  take  on  Angli- 
can chant.  Saturday  mornings,  those  gathered  read 
Morning  Prayer  as  the  beginning  of  business  for  the 
day,  and  this  serves  as  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  for  the 
Eucharist  which  closes  the  convention  at  around  noon 
Saturday. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  Evensong,  a  sung  ver- 
sion of  Evening  and  Morning  Prayer,  contrary  to  the 
fears  of  some,  Joe  said  liturgist  "don't  want  to  lose 
Morning  Prayer'"  but  want  to  keep  it  as  the  Daily 
Office  or  weekday  worship,  and  feel  the  Eucharist 
should  be  the  principle  service  on  Sundays,  saint's 
days,  and  festival  services. 

Many  unfamiliar  hymns  are  also  sung  during  the 
convention.  Joe  responds  that  it  is  good  for  people  to  try 
something  different,  that  many  a  new  favorite  has 
been  discovered  in  this  way.  And  while  he  does  like  to 
introduce  new  things,  he  also  bebeves  that  the  tradi- 
tional and  classic  favorites  should  also  be  included  in 
a  way  that  both  "speaks  to  the  moment  and  also  brings 
the  best  of  the  past  into  the  setting." 

It  is  this  sort  of  intuitive  feel  for  what  helps 
worship  come  alive  which  is  Joe's  gift.  And  while  he 
believes  that  "liturgy  does  not  have  to  be  dead,"  he 
also  believes  that  good  liturgy  "brings  the  best  of  the 
past  into  every  setting,  so  that  there  is  a  tension 
between  the  traditional  and  the  lives  people  are  living 
now,"  a  tension  which  Joe  calls  "an  orthodox  and 
realistic  expression  of  our  inner  and  outer  journeys." 

He  feels  strongly  that  good  liturgy  "is  not  a  show" 


and  that  "sometimes  we  get  too  invested  in  being 
proper  or  sentimental  and  it  loses  its  power  and  integ- 
rity." And  because  liturgy  should  reflect  what  is  going 
on  in  our  lives,  and  as  we  are  imperfect  and  sinners,  in 
the  experience  of  liturgy  "we  offer  up  our  imperfec- 
tions as  part  of  it." 

Finally,  Joe  believes  that  while  worship  is  not  a 
show,  good  liturgy  "is  a  drama;  it  hooks  us  in  and  we 
are  always  part  of  the  action." 

It  is  this  approach  to  the  worship  at  the  convention 
which  assures  that  the  work  of  the  people  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  that  of  God.  The  "mystery^'  of  this  is  de- 
scribed in  the  book  Christian  Celebration:  The  Mass. 
"Perhaps  the  whole  matter  of  the  liturgical  mystery 
can  best  be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  the  concrete 
(symbolic)  and  manifold  expression  of  God's  presence 
and  action  in  Christ  among  his  people  now." 
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Tiianks  to  Terry  Hines  of  Emmanuel,  Farmville  for 
a  fabulous  FIESTA! 


Resolution  in  Thanksgiving 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Banks 

Whereas  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Greenville,  N.  C.  in 
1993  was  without  a  priest  to  lead  the  congregation  in  worship, 
administer  the  sacraments,  and  provide  pastoral  care; 

And  whereas  the  Reverend  John  E.  Banks  answered  the  call 
of  St.  Paul's  to  join  in  the  ministry  of  our  parish  as  a  priest,  a 
pastor,  and  a  friend; 

And  whereas  our  friend  Jack  Banks  accepted  our  call  to 
serve  during  an  interim  period,  while  we  searched  to  discover 
God's  choice  for  us  of  a  permanent  rector; 

And  whereas  he  has  lived  in  our  midst  while  facing  the 
adversities  of  illness,  separation  from  his  historical  roots,  and  an 
indeterminate  period  of  service; 

And  whereas  Jack  has  written  indelibly  his  uplifting  pres- 
ence on  our  parish,  preaching  with  vigor  and  insight;  caring  for 
us  with  sensitivity  and  understanding;  befriending  us  as  indi- 
viduals, as  a  parish,  and  as  a  community;  administering  our 
Lord's  sacraments  with  grace  and  compassion;  teaching  us  about 
our  world  and  community  and  especially  about  ourselves  with 
candor  and  without  threat; 

And  whereas  our  parish  has  been  and  shall  be  in  the  years 
to  come  the  beneficiary  of  his  presence  as  we  strive  to  leave  the 
darkness  and  live  in  the  light, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  1 1 1th  Annual  Convention 
join  with  the  Vestry  and  people  of  St.  Paul's  to  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  Jack. 

Submitted  by 
Al  Matthews 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville 
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Commission  on  Aging  honors  Henry  L. 
Taylor  for  his  unsung  service 


At  the  111th  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  the  diocesan  Commission  on  Aging  pre- 
sented Mr.  Henry  L.  Taylor  of  St.  Anne's,  Jackson- 
ville with  the  Award  for  Unsung  Service  by  Older 
Adults.  Addressing  the  convention,  Mr.  Taylor  gra- 
ciously thanked  the  commission  for  the  honor  be- 
stowed on  him.  He  spoke  with  modesty  about  his 
service.  He  thanked  the  Rev.  Jim  Cooke,  Rector  of 
St.  Anne's,  for  his  support  and  expressed  a  thrill  in 
discovering  an  unexpected  spiritual  growth  late  in 
life. 

Selected  from  a  field  of  seventeen  qualified  nomi- 
nees from  across  the  diocese,  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
worthy  recipient  of  this  year's  award.  In  the  words  of 
Father  Cooke,  "He  epitomizes  the  committed  Chris- 
tian who  refuses  to  retire  from  his  ministry  as  a  lay 
person  in  the  Church  and  who  continues  to  use  his 
gifts  and  skills  and  experience  in  service  to  our 
Lord." 

In  1993  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  St.  Anne's  senior 
warden  and  was  in  his  third  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Vestry  Outreach  Commission.  Taylor  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  St. 
Anne's  Parish  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  retired  in  1974  as  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  having  served  with  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  in  South  and  Central 


America,  as  well  as  in  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
While  stationed  in  Miami,  he  was  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  the  agencies  working  with  the  Cu- 
ban Airlift  from  1965-1969. 

"All  his  graciousness  and  diplomatic  skills  he 
has  brought  with  him  into  the  life  of  the  Church.  He 
is  recognized  and  respected  for  his  calm,  wise,  and 
thoughtful  presence,  and  in  spite  of  certain  physical 
limitations,  at  age  75  has  committed  himself  to 
many  hours  of  volunteer  service  both  within  and 
outside  St.  Anne's  Church,  "wrote  Father  Cooke  on 
the  nomination  form  for  the  award. 

In  the  greater  Jacksonville/Camp  Lejeune  com- 
munity Mr.  Taylor  has  been  Presidentof  the  Onslow 
County  Chapter  of  the  United  Ostomy  Association 
for  six  years.  He  started  a  monthly  newsletter  that 
has  received  excellent  reviews  for  its  informed  and 
supportive  articles.  He  also  makes  himself  available 
to  persons  for  support  and  counsel  before  and  after 
surgery,  often  visiting  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Taylor  presently  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  vice  presidentof  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Onslow 
Community  Ministries,  Inc.  (OCM),  which  is  the 
parent  and  supervising  body  of  the  local  soup  kitchen. 
Along  with  this  office  he  has  served  on  the  executive 
committee  since  OCM  was  formed  over  three  years 


ago  at  the  initiation  of  the  St.  Anne's  Outreach 
Commission.  Mr.  Taylor  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
and  steady  presence  as  this  ecumenical  community 
ministry  supported  by  over  25  local  churches  has 
continued  to  grow  and  expand. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife  Elinor  have  two  sons 
who  are  engaged  in  their  own  professions  as  an 
attorney  and  a  psychiatrist.  They  moved  to  Jackson- 
ville from  Florida  in  1986  to  be  nearer  the  one  son 
who  specializes  in  military  law. 


Henry  Taylor  enjoys  the  convention's  Fiesta. 


Pass  the  plate  on  into  the  hall 
of  fame 


Twelve  year  ago  when  the  women 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern  formed  a 
cookbook  committee,  one  of  their  guid- 
ing mottoes  was  "make  it  like  the 
recipes  in  Southern  Living."  Today 
they  have  found  that  their  motto  for 
the  resulting  cookbook,  Pass  the  Plate, 
has  paid  off. 

Pass  the  Plate  has  been  selected 
for  the  Southern  Living  Community 
Cookbook  Hall  of  Fame.  Pass  the  Plate 
was  one  of  eight  winners  recently  hon- 
ored at  Southern  Living  headquarters 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Alice 
Underhill  and  Barbara  Stewart  Hill, 
co-chairpersons  of  the  original  cook- 
book committee  which  published  Pass 
the  Plate  in  1981  received  an  all-ex- 
pense paid  trip  to  Birmingham,  No- 
vember 2-3.  Southern  Living  gave  a 
banquet  to  honor  the  inductees.  The 
magazine  presented  Ms.  Underhill  and 
Ms.  Hill  with  an  honorarium  of  $  1000 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  and 
a  commemorative  plaque.  The  follow- 
ing day  Alice  and  Barbara  attended  a 
luncheon  and  a  guided  tour  of  South- 
ern Living  headquarters,  including  a 
visit  to  the  test  kitchens  and  photogra- 
phy studios. 

Selected  recipes  from  each  of  the 
winning  cookbooks  will  be  tested  and 


updated  by  Southern  Living  home 
economists.  These  recipes  will  appear 
in  Southern  Living  at  a  future  date. 

Hall  of  Fame  cookbooks  were  cho- 
sen by  the  foods  editors  of  Southern 
Living  and  Oxmoor  House.  (Oxmoor 
House  is  the  book  company  of  South- 
ern Progress  Corp.,  which  publishes 
Southern  Living.)  To  be  nominated,  a 
cookbook  had  to  be  produced  by  a  non- 
profit, fund-raising  organization  which 
uses  the  proceeds  to  support  philan- 
thropic projects.  Nominees  were  then 
judged  for  their  story  lines,  sales  and 
popularity,  design  and  graphic  appeal, 
recipe  content  and  recipe  clarity. 

"These  winning  organizations  can 
be  very  proud  of  the  cookbooks  they 
have  created,"  said  Southern  Living 
Editor  John  Floyd.  "Our  Hall  of  Fame 
winners  not  only  capture  the  unique 
culinary  heritage  of  their  regions  but 
also  support  their  communities 
through  volunteer  work.  Southern  Liv- 
ing is  very  pleased  to  honor  such  fine 
organizations." 

Proceeds  from  Pass  the  Plate  have 
supported  such  community  projects  as 
Habitat  for  Humanity,  the  Coastal 
Women's  Shelter,  Thompson 
Children's  Home  and  Craven  Preg- 
nancy Counseling  Center. 

Pass  the  Plate  was  originally  writ- 
ten to  raise  money  to  remodel  the 
kitchen  at  Christ  Church.  After  the 


kitchen  was  remodeled,  there  was 
money  remaining.  A  portion  of  the 
remaining  money  was  put  into  a  fund 
to  purchase  necessary  items  for  the 
kitchen.  Money  not  used  to  maintain 
the  kitchen  is  given  to  charity  and  to 
outreach  programs  like  those  men- 
tioned. 

To  order  a  copy  of  Pass  the  Plate, 
send  $21.00  to  P.O  .  Box  836,  New 
Bern,  NC  2863  or  call  Alice  Underhill 
at  919  633-2770. 


Collection  'jrom  CnHst  OhhvJi 


Education  for  Ministry 
(EFM)  is  for  YOU 

"The  ministers  of  the  Church  are 
laypersons,  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons" (BCP,  page  855).  Most  of  us 
know  this  but  have  trouble  identifying 
andpreparingfor  our  ministries.  Take 
heart,  there  is  help  available! 

The  School  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  has  a  four-year 
extension  course,  Education  for  Minis- 
try, which  includes  in-depth  Bible 
Study,  Church  History,  Theology  and 
Philosophy.  Itis  a  self-study  course  (no 
examinations)  with  regular  (usually 
weekly)  meetings  of  seminar  groups 
composed  of  6  -  11  students  guided  by 
a  trained  mentor.  Typical  meetings 
include:  a  brief  worship  service,  de- 
vised and  led  by  a  student;  discussion 
of  the  readings  assigned  for  the  week; 
and,  most  importantly,  time  for  Theo- 
logical Reflection  (TR).  The  latter  helps 
you  learn  to  apply  your  religious  heri- 
tage to  the  relationships  and  problems 
of  everyday  life  and  provides  you  with 
a  better  understanding  of  yourself  and 
your  neighbor.  Although  the  first  sev- 
eral TR  sessions  usually  seem  forced 
and  artificial,  continued  practicing  of 
the  techniques  makes  finding,  under- 
standing, and  acting  on  the  relation- 
ships almost  as  much  of  your  nature  as 
breathing. 

For  more  information  contact  your 
rector  or  Bill  Young  (6309Pintad  Court, 
Wilmington,  NC  28403,  phone  (910) 
799-1648),  or  the  School  of  Theology 
Extension  Center  at  335  Tennessee 
Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383. 
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Stewardship 

Education 

Plan 

underway 

Demonstrating  that  stew- 
ardship is  a  priority  in  our 
churches,  the  delegates  of  the 
111th  diocesan  convention  en- 
thusiastically approved  the 
Stewardship  Education  Plan 
deve lope d  by  the  diocesan  Stew- 
ardship Comission.  So  now  the 
wheels  are  in  motion.  The  com- 
mittee is  presently  developing 
seasonal  stewardship  packets 
to  mail  each  church.  These 
should  be  ready  for  the  Easter 
season.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
them!  And  please,  mark  your 
calendars  for  the  1994  Bishop's 
Stewardship  Conference  at 
Trinity  Center  May  6  and  7. 
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Announcing 


the  1994  Bishop's  Conference  on  Stewardship 
Living  Into  Our  Full  Humanity 
May  6-7 
Trinity  Center 

The  conference  will  include  valuable  information  on: 

*  Recruiting  and  training  volunteers 

*  Motivating  people  to  give 

*  Training  callers 

*  How  to  develop  your  personal  mission 

*  How  to  run  an  everymember  canvass 

*  Using  the  diocesan  video 

*  Looking  at  plans  that  work 

*  Getting  the  most  from  your  seasonal  stewardship  material 

All  senior  wardens,  stewardship  chairs,  everymember  canvass 
chairs  and  rectors  invited.  (More  information  will  be  available  soon.) 


Discerning  a  troubling 
stewardship  message 


by  Dolores  Jones  Fa i son 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  the  Rev.  King  McGlaughon  was 
the  speaker  for  St.  Anne's  annual  stewardship  dinner. 
King,  a  local  boy,  drew  an  impressive  crowd. 

King  told  his  audience  that  we  had  to  learn  to  give 
without  concern  for  what  we  were  to  receive  in  return. 
He  told  us  not  to  give  out  of  gudt  or  because  we  felt 
some  obligation  to  do  so.  What  he  said  next  was  very 
shocking  to  me.  And  from  the  looks  on  the  other  faces 
in  the  room,  I  wasn't  alone  in  my  confusion.  He  said 
matter  of  fact,  that  if  you  were  giving  for  any  of  those 
reasons,  you  probably  shouldn't  even  give.  King  talked 
of  giving  without  regard  for  oneself. 

What  King  said  caused  me  grave  concern.  For  one 
thing,  I  was  a  vestry  member  assigned  to  the  steward- 
ship commission.  Secondly,  I  have  always  prided  my- 
self on  being  a  cheerful  giver  of  my  tithes  and  offering. 
Although  at  the  time,  I  had  not  reached  a  level  of  a  less 
than  self-centered  giver.  When  I  presented  my  tithes 
and  offering,  it  was  not  without  the  belief  that  God  had 
the  power  to  return  these  gifts  many  fold.  Thirdly,  I 
was  motivated  in  my  giving  by  the  belief  that  it  was  my 
Christian  duty.  Not  unlike  the  responsibility  to  wit- 
ness, to  pray,  to  read  His  word  and  to  worship. 

However,  I  could  not  fathom  the  type  of  giving  that 
King  spoke  of.  I  kept  his  words  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
head.  I  did  not  refuse  to  give  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  continued  to  give  from  thesamevein  thatlhad 
previously  given;  a  continuation  of  my  worship,  God's 
commandment  to  me,  and  my  desire  to  have  His 
continued  blessing  on  me  and  my  family.  Fire  insur- 
ance is  how  I  have  heard  it  explained. 

Some  six  months  later,  King's  words  continued  in 
my  heart  and  my  head  and  I  sorely  desired  to  discern 
his  meaning.  How  does  one  give  without  thought  of 
repercussions,  God's  command,  or  our  call  to  worship? 

One  day  as  I  watched  my  son,  Trevor,  play,  I 
recalled  his  birth  more  than  nine  years  ago.  I  remi- 
nisced on  the  very  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  him  and  the 
•  overwhelming  feeling  I  felt  of  commitment,  of  loving, 
of  sharing  and  of  giving. 

There  isn't  anything  that  I  wouldn't  do  for  my  son. 
Not  because  I  desire  his  love  in  return  or  because  it  is 


God's  desire.  These  feelings  come  without  thought  or 
requirement.  It  is  an  unconditional  love. 

Watching  Trevor,  I  remembered  King's  words  and 
I  felt  in  my  being  that  the  words  he  had  spoken  were 
synonymous  with  the  feelings  I  have  for  my  son.  Just 
as  my  love  for  him  is  unconditional,  so  should  be  our 
gifts  to  God.  God  gave  us  His  Son  that  we  might  have 
unending  life.  The  gift  of  His  Son  was  a  totally  unself- 
ish gift.  Should  we  be  any  less  selfless  in  our  giving  to 
Him? 

I  haven't  yet  reached  the  point  of  being  an  unself- 
ish and  unconditional  giver.  But  I  believe  that  I  have 
a  point  of  reference  and  I  will  continue  to  give  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  working  toward  the  day  when  I  will  reach 
that  plateau  of  giving. 


A  Guest  is  coming 
to  New  Bern 

The  Rev.  John 
Guest,  an  Episco- 
pal priest  and  na- 
tionally known 
evangelist  from 
Pittsburgh,  will 
bring  his  preach- 
ing mission  to 
Christ  Church, 
New  Bern,  March 
20-22. 

Guest's 
preaching  series 
are  designed  for 
those  of  various  re- 
ligious  back- 
grounds and  those 
who  have  not  yet 
made  any  commitment. 

On  Sunday,  March  20,  he  will  preach  at 
the  7:45  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  worship  services  at 
Christ  Church,  as  well  as  speak  at  the  9:30 
a.m.  Christian  education  hour.  He  will  preach 
again  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  church. 

Guest  will  speak  at  a  community  busi- 
ness luncheon  Monday,  March  21,  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  Family  Life  Center, 
239  Middle  St.,  from  12:30  to  2  p.m.  Lun- 
cheon cost  is  $8.  He  will  preach  at  a  7:30  p.m. 
service  at  Christ  Church. 

On  Tuesday,  March  22,  he  will  speak  at  a 
10  a.m.  teaching  session  followed  by  a  lun- 
cheon in  the  parish  hall  of  Christ  Church, 
320  Pollock  St.  Luncheon  cost  is  $6. 

Guest  will  preach  at  a  7:30  p.m.  service  in 
Christ  Church. 

For  more  information,  call  Christ  Church 
at  633-2109. 
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Ministering  in  a  rural  setting 


by  Joe  West 

While  national  leaders  are 
wrangling  over  ways  to  revamp 
America's  health  care  system,  Dr. 
Joe  Liverman  is  happy  to  practice 
the  art  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Liverman  is  a  country  doctor 
in  Hyde  County,  the  only  one 
around  that  part  of  East  Caro- 
lina. In  a  small  clinic  near  Pamlico 
Sound,  the  rural  physician  does 
what  he  has  been  doing  for  more 
than  40  years:  carefully  tending 
to  one  patient  at  a  time.  No  ap- 
pointments are  necessary;  the  sick 
are  welcome  to  come  in  whenever 
they  need  his  help. 

He  stays  busy,  often  seeing  20 
to  30  patients  a  day.  And  because 
he  is  the  only  doctor  within  shout- 
ing distance,  he  has  to  do  every- 
thing for  his  patients. 

"The  closest  drug  store  is 
about  25  miles  away,"  said 
Liverman.  "So  we  have  our  own 
pharmacy.  We  also  run  our  own 
lab  and  have  our  own  X-ray." 

His  wife,  June,  serves  as  the 
pharmacist  in  the  clinic. 

The  Livermans  are  members 


of  St.  George's  of  Lake  Landing  in 
the  village  of  Engelhard,  where 
the  clinic  is  located.  They  have 
attended  the  church  since  being 
confirmed  as  Episcopalians  in  the 
early  1950s.  He  is  a  former  Meth- 
odist, and  June  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Over  the  years,  he  as  served 
several  terms  on  the  vestry  at  St. 
George's,  once  as  senior  warden. 
June  is  active  in  church  work,  too, 
on  both  the  local  and  diocesan 
levels. 

As  the  only  doctor  in  town, 
Liverman  is  constantly  on  call  for 
emergencies.  "That  can  get  kind 
of  old  after  awhile,"  he  said. 
"Thank  goodness  I  don't  have  to 
do  it  as  much  as  I  used  to."  At  age 
68,  he  doesn't  make  house  calls 
anymore,  and  he  has  backup  now 
from  the  county  health  depart- 
ment, Home  Health  Service  and 
rescue  squad. 

The  life  of  a  country  doctor 
has  been  good  to  Liverman.  He  is 
a  native  of  nearby  Tyrrell  County, 
and  after  serving  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean 


War,  he  returned  home  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  He  loves  the  rural 
life  in  East  Carolina  and  the  per- 
sonal care  he  can  give  his  patients. 

"After  you  have  been  in  it  as 
long  as  I  have  you  start  seeing  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  and 
that's  certainly  rewarding,"  said 
Liverman. 

But  the  job  has  brought  some 
frustrations. 

"For  a  long  time,  the  rural 
doctor's  role  in  medicine  has  been 
down-played,  and  that  certainly 
is  notrewarding  after  you've  spent 
as  many  years  in  training  as  some- 
one who  practices  elsewhere,"  he 
said. 

Lack  of  camaraderie  is  an- 
other concern.  "When you're  alone 
like  this,  sometimes  you  go  sev- 
eral months  at  a  time  without  see- 
ing another  doctor  in  person,"  he 
added.  "Our  local  medical  meet- 
ing is  150  miles  round  trip." 

And  the  rural  life  also  has 
meant  fewer  financial  gains  than 
those  enjoyed  by  his  city  col- 
leagues. 

The  violent  hurricanes  of  the 


1950s  devastated  area  farmers. 
That  meant  lean  times  for  their 
crops  and  livestock,  as  Liverman 
personally  found  out. 

"One  time  I  brought  home  a 
coop  of  chickens  that  I  took  in  on  a 
bill,"  he  said.  "When  my  wife 
started  dressing  them,  the  breast 
bones  were  so  sharp  she  almost 
cut  her  fingers." 

June  said  no  to  anymore  chick- 
ens. But  beef  cattle  weren't  much 
better. 

"Another  time  I  got  three 
cattle  for  pay  and  all  of  them  were 
wormy  and  never  would  put  on 
any  weight,"  he  added. 

All  in  all,  Liverman  wouldn't 
trade  his  work  for  anything.  He 
fills  a  unique  role  in  his  commu- 
nity, and  he  has  no  plans  to  retire 

anytime  soon. 

Our  Neighbors  is  a  regular 
feature  of  Cross  Current.  To  recom- 
mend a  neighbor  in  the  diocese  for  a 
this  monthly  column,  please  con- 
tact the  editor. 


You  are  not  alone! 

by  Herbert  H.  Thorp,  Chairman  Diocesan  Commission  on  Alcoholism  &  Drug  Addiction 


One  out  of  every  four  readers  of 
this  newsletter  are  either  the  parent, 
spouse  or  the  caretaker-child  of  a  prac- 
ticing alcoholic  or  drug  addict.  If  you 
are  a  practicing  alcoholic  or  drug  ad- 
dict, then  you  have  now  discerned  the 
subject  matter  of  this  piece  and  are 
pointedly  avoiding  re ading  further .  B ut 
that's  alright,  because  this  piece  is  not 
authored  for  the  alcoholic  or  the  ad- 
dict; but  is  offered  as  hope  and  solace 
for  their  family  members.  After  all,  the 
alcoholic  can  retreat  into  an  alcoholic 
blackout  and  the  addict  can  find  ref- 
uge in  the  short  lived  euphoria  in- 
duced by  drugs.  The  family  member 
(caretaker)  is  left  with  the  carnage, 
i.e.,  abandoned  principles  and  broken 
promises,  new  resolutions  with  worn- 
out  results,  and  often  a  family  facing 
financial  ruin  as  a  result  of  this  devas- 
tating disease.  The  caretaker  is  reso- 
lutely resigned  to  the  daily  duty  to 
dissemble  and  deny,  to  cover  up  and 
clean  up,  and  to  otherwise  enable  the 
sick  spouse,  parentor  child  to  continue 
to  practice  their  active  addiction. 

We  have  learned  that  the  disease 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  makes 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  entire  family  and 
that  therefore  the  family  members  also 
need  a  support  group  in  order  to  sur- 


vive. Local  chapters  of  AI-Anon  and 
Nar-Anon  are  comprised  of  family 
members  who  are  learning  to  care  for 
themselves  first  and  to  stop  enabling 
the  sick  member.  They  have  a  struc- 
tured 12  step  program  and  a  group  of 
loving  people  who  will  share  with  you 
their  experience,  strength  and  hope. 

If  intervention  is  appropriate  in 
your  particular  case  then  we  can  assist 
you  in  finding  professional  help  to  ini- 
tiate the  process.  We  often  hear  the 
comment  "We  can't  do  a  thing  for  him 
until  he  is  ready,  until  he  asks  for 
help".  By  way  of  personal  privilege,  I 
am  constrained  to  protest  that  if  my 
loving  family  had  not  taken  the  risk  of 
initiating  the  intervention  in  my  case 
over  ten  years  ago,  then  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  would  probably  not  be  alive  to- 
day; much  less  experience  the  wonder- 
ful family  relationship,  the  success  in 
my  profession,  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ing with  my  church  and  my  God,  and 
the  overall  quality  of  life  I  enjoy  every 
moment  of  every  day.  No  one  can  ever 
know  how  desperately  I  was  searching 
for  a  way  out  of  the  hell  I  was  living  in. 
The  one  you  love  may  be  just  like  me. 
Be  good  to  yourself.  Take  the  risk.  Call 
me.  910  323-4111. 


Concert  for  Good  Shepherd  House  raises  $2000 

A  recent  benefit  concert  in  Wilmington  raised  nearly  $2000  for  Good  Shep- 
herd House.  Dorothy  Papadakos,  organist  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  and  New  York  soprano  Rachel  -Rosales,  also  a  member  of  the 
Cathedral  music  staff,  performedtogether  before  an  audience  of 400  at  Wilmington's 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  January  10. 

Papdakos  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  hold  the  prestigious  position  of  organist 
at  St.  John  the  Divine.  Her  organ  improvisations  have  been  featured  on  New  York 
public  radio  stations.  National  Public  Radio's  "Weekend  Edition"  and  the  Voice 
of  America. 

Spotlighted  as  a  "Talent  to  Watch"  in  1985  by  Musical  America,  Rosales  is 
best  known  for  her  critically  acclaimed  performances  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night 
in  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute  with  the  New  York  City  Opera. 

Twelve  churches  from  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Presbyte- 
rian communities,  along  with  the  Wilmington  Chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists,  worked  together  to  sponsor  the  event.  "Ministry  to  the  homeless  is 
something  we  feel  strongly  about"  saidMs.  Papadakos,  addingthat  the  Cathedral 
is  very  active  in  this  area.  


*  'RUSSIA  * 

*  "WJATES  *  JRJANCE 

The  Teleios  Foundation  is  a  non-denominational  foundation  inviting  Christians  to  travel 
and  study  together  in  a  way  that  makes  your  outer  journey  a  part  of 
your  inner,  spiritual  journey. 

♦Russia:  Study  Programs  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  in  St.  Petersburg  explore  the  life  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia.  *  Monthly  departures  -  New  York,  Seattle  &  LA.  from  $1395. 

♦Old  France:  Provence  and  Burgundy  with  Professor  Bailey 
Young  of  Assumption  College  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  archaeologist  and  art 
historian.  An  exploration  of  ancient  Christian  sites  and  France's  abundant 
contribution  to  Western  Christian  spirituality.  *  May  30  -  June  1 1  $3495 

♦Wales:  Explorations  of  Celtic  Spirituality  with  Sister  Cintra 
Pemberton,  O.S.H.,  noted  retreat  leader.  Discover  the  power,  richness  and  beauty  of 
Celtic  spirituality.  Guest  scholars  as  seminar  leaders.  *  South  Wales  April  1 1-25 

♦  North  Wales  June  13-27  *  South  Wales  September  5- 19  $2395 

♦England:  The  Southern  Cathedrals  Festival  with  Nancy  Roth, 
Episcopal  priest  &  author,  Robert  Roth,  musician  &  composer,  and  Paul  Alexander, 
actor  &  teacher.  A  journey  into  English  cathedral  life  and  music  through  the  annual 
choir  festival  and  excursions  in  the  Salisbury  area.  *  July  1 9  -  30  $3595 

►  Call  (800)  835-3467  or  Write:  The  Rev.  James  C.  McReynolds 
The  Teleios  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702 
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A  Journey  with  Trinity  Institute 


by  the  Rev.  Cherry  Livingston 

This  January,  Trinity  Institute  held  it's  25th 
National  Conference  entitled,  "The  Other:  Embrac- 
ing Pluralism."  Over  twenty  people  in  the  diocese 
took  advantage  of  modern  technology  and  attended 
the  conference  without  ever  leaving  East  Carolina. 
We  attended  via  teleconference  at  the  facilities  of 
the  Medical  School  of  East  Carolina.  We  saw  and 
heard  all  the  sermons  and  addresses  and  attended 
the  drama  "Without  Skin  or  Breathlessness"  by 
satellite  from  Trinity  Parish,  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City.  It  was  almost  like  being  there.  The  more  than 
eighty  downlink  sites  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  could 
interact  during  the  question  and  answer  portions 
with  an  800  number. 

Ann  Ulanov,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Reli- 
gion at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  a 
psychoanalyst  in  private  practice,  and  supervising 
analyst  and  faculty  member  of  the  C.G.  Jung  Insti- 
tute, gave  the  first  address  -  "Other-Wise."  She 
spoke  poignantly  about  the  otherness  of  sexes,  cul- 
tures, and  The  Most  Other  Wise  God. 

Next  was  Cornell  West,  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Director  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
mentof  Princeton  University.  Time  magazine  dubbed 
him:  "The  most  important  black  intellectual  of  the 
1990s."  He  lived  up  to  his  reputation  in  his  address 
"Race  and  Otherness."  His  address  made  me  aware 
of  my  residual  bigotry  and  racism.  I  felt  like  the 
Samaritan  woman  (the  other)  at  the  well  to  whom 
Jesus  said,  "Go,  call  your  husband,  and  come  back." 
The  woman  answered  him,  "I  have  no  husband." 
Jesus  said  to  her,  "You  are  right  in  saying,  'I  have  no 
husband';  for  you  have  had  five  husbands,  and  the 
one  you  have  now  is  not  your  husband.  What  you 
have  said  is  true!"  -John  4:16-18 

The  Drama,  "Without  Skin  or  Breathlessness" 
came  next.  It  was  a  three  scene  play  with  the  tal- 
ented young  black  actress  Tanya  Barfield.  She  was 


powerful  and  drew  deep  emotions  as  well  as  thoughts 
from  the  audience.  I  didn't  notice  many  dry  eyes  nor 
have  I  heard  better  guffaws.  After  the  drama,  I  was 
privileged  to  lead  a  discussion  with  our  group.  1 
learned  as  much  from  the  group's  reflections  and 
discussions  as  from  the  drama.  The  discussion  opened 
up  much  that  I  would  have  otherwise  missed. 

The  first  day  ended  with  a  tape  delayed  Opening 
Eucharist  Sermon  by  a  Native-American,  Bishop 
Steven  Charleston.  We  also  heard  two  homilies  by 
him  taped  from  other  services.  They  were  all  rich 
and  nourishing.  He  told  of  a  time  early  in  his  minis- 
try when  he  was  asked  to  fill  in  a  form.  It  started 
with  demographic  information  to  check:  male  -  fe- 
male, single  -  married,  etc.  He  did  well  until  he  came 
to  the  place  for  race.  As  he  read  down  ,  Caucasian, 
Hispanic,  Afro-American,  etc.,  the  only  place  for  him 
was  to  fill  in  a  blank  "Other."  He  was  so  enraged,  as 
a  Native-American  in  his  own  land  being  the  other, 
that  he  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  trashcan. 
Bishop  Charleston  related  how  he  had  matured 
since  then  -  if  he  received  the  same  form  today,  he 
would  still  be  enraged  but  he  would  fill  it  in  and  send 
it  back  with  a  "candid"  cover  letter  on  DIOCESAN 
STATIONERY! 

Opening  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  Bishop 
Krister  Stendahl,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard  University  and  Bishop  Emeritus  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  spoke  to  "The  Lure  of  Oneness 
and  the  Lure  of  Pluralism."  His  address  was  nour- 
ishing and  life  giving. 

The  last  address  was  offered  by  my  favorite 
Biblical  Theologian,  Walter  Bruggerman,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  at  Columbia  Seminary  in  Decatur, 
Georgia.  He  is  a  provocative  speaker  and  a  prolific 
author.  Fred  Burnham,  coordinator,  said  about  him, 
"He  brings  the  Old  Testament  to  life  for  contempo- 
rary Christians  with  a  relevance  and  existential  bite 


unrivaled  in  academic  circles."  If  you  don't  know 
him,  I  invite  you  to  read  some  of  his  books.  He  draws 
thirst-quenching  knowledge  from  a  deep  well  and 
serves  it  in  a  cup  of  simple  understandable  words 
and  metaphors.  He  is  a  top  notch  teller  of  tales. 

Coming  home  I  felt  nourished  and  filled  with  the 
water  of  life.  Mary  Carter,  who  attended  as  well, 
remarked  how  she  wished  more  people  had  come  to 
the  conference.  We  had  to  plan  it  on  short  notice  but 
were  able  to  get  notices  out  to  all  parish  rectors. 
Maybe  you  didn't  hear  about  it.  We're  sorry!  Or, 
maybe  you  were  among  the  many  called  and  few  who 
chose  to  come.  Don't  give  it  another  thought.  This 
isn't  everyone's  cup  of  water. 

The  exciting  part  about  this  new  technology  is 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Trinity  has  spawned 
The  Episcopal  Cathedral  Teleconferencing  Network 
(ECTN).  "The  Other"  was  actually  their  fifth  Live 
Interactive  Program  since  November  1992.  The  next 
one  originated  from  Grace  Cathedral  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  event,  "The  Jesus  Summit,"  featured  the 
world's  preeminent  Jesus  scholars:  Marcus  Borg, 
John  Crossan  and  Burton  Mack. 

To  order  video  tapes  of  any  of  the  conference's 
speakers  contact  the  Office  of  Video  Production, 
Parish  of  Trinity  Church,  74  Trinity  Place,  New 
York,  NY  1006-2088. 


T 


A  walk  through  Saint  Peter's  Chapel  Garden 


by  Joyce  C.  Ward,  Church  of  the  Advent,  Willimiamston 

It  was  a  cold  January  day  when  I  entered  St. 
Peter's  churchyard  in  Washington.  A  bird  flutter  over- 
head in  a  huge  old  tree;  a  squirrel  scampered  along  the 
brick  wall.  All  else  was  quiet  except  for  an  occasional 
car  passing  on  the  street. 

I  had  come  to  visit  the  Chapel  Garden  at  St. 
Peter's.  As  always,  upon  entering  through  the  gate,  I 
felt  at  once  this  was  a  sacred  place — truly  an  outdoor 
chapel. 

The  garden  was  begun  in  1973  at  the  request  of 
Irwin  Hulbert  who  was  rector  at  that  time.  Verna 
Attmore  was  asked  to  do  the  task  along  with  Mary 
Wilson  and  Marianna  Franklin. 

My  interest  in  the  garden  began  with  Mary  Wilson 
inviting  me  to  go  with  her  to  see  its  beginning.  As 
director  of  the  Beaufort,  Hyde  and  Martin  County 
Regional  Library  she  was  my  superior,  my  friend  and 
my  mentor.  I  went  with  her  later  to  see  it  completed. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  from  time  to  time  I 
have  revisited  the  garden.  It  never  fails  to  bring  me 
peace  and  always  pleasant  memories  of  Mary  Wilson. 

Many  features  found  in  the  garden  can  also  be 
found  in  the  church.  There  is  a  brick  gabled  end  of  the 
garden  wall  complete  with  a  niche  in  the  same  Gothic 
Arch  style  of  the  windows  of  the  church.  On  it  grows 
•creeping  fig. 

In  front  of  the  gabled  wall  is  a  brick  area  forming 
the  chancel  to  this  outdoor  chapel.  Along  the  walk,  four 


white  benches  in  recessed  areas  complete  the  design  of 
the  cross. 

In  the  chancel  area  is  an  Italian  lead  shell-shaped 
fountain  with  a  fish  that  is  symbolic  of  Saint  Peter. 
Both  the  design  and  plants  of  the  garden  reflect  the  life 
of  Peter  when  he  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  of  his  being  called  by  Jesus  to  follow  him  and 
become  "a  fisher  of  men."  It  brought  to  my  mind  the 
words  of  Jesus, "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church",  and  when  Jesus  conferred  on 
him  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  chancel  area  of  the  garden  is  planted  in  yellow 
flowers,  St.  Peter's  color.  Cowslips  represent  the  keys, 


and  the  yellow  cockscomb  represents  the  words  of 
Jesus  "that  the  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  has  denied 
me  thrice."  The  cockscomb  is  said  to  be  always  in 
bloom  on  June  29,  feast  day  of  St.  Peter. 

Smilax  grows  on  the  chapel  wall  and  boxwoods  are 
planted  in  groups  of  three's  for  the  Trinity.  Herbs  grow 
in  the  other  areas  of  the  garden. 

At  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hulbert  in  June  of  1992, 
the  garden  was  designated  as  a  place  for  the  interment 
of  cremated  remains.  There  is  a  granite  plaque  at  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  on  the  Chapel  wall  that  reads 
ALLELUIA  CHRIST  IS  RISEN  and  "In  memory  of 
those  whose  ashes  rest  in  this  garden."  The  Rev. 
Hulbert  is  the  only  one  whose  ashes  have  been  placed 
in  there. 

Visiting  Saint  Peter's  Chapel  Garden  is  a  lovely 
experience  at  anytime  of  the  year,  but  it  was  especially 
nice  to  visit  that  January  day  when  its  structure  and 
design  took  dominance  on  its  plants.  The  gate  is  always 
open  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  few  moments  of  quiet 
meditation  and  to  feel  and  to  know  the  presence  of  our 
Lord. 

If  you  would  like  to  invite  Joyce  to  visit  your  church 
garden  and  share  it's  beauty  with  the  readers  of  Cross 
Current,  please  contact  her  at  919  792-3475  after  4:00  p.m. 
or  call  the  editor. 
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Winterlight  1993!  Anne  Randall,  Holly  Mason,  Cookie 
Cantwell,  Katie  McGlaughon  &  Edward  Dixon  share  in  the  smiles 
of  the  holiday  season  during  Winterlight  at  Kanuga  Conference 
Center,  Dec.  27-Janl.  Sixty-two  youth  attended  from  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina.  The  theme  was  "The  Gift  of  Life. ..Some  Assembly 
Required."  Cookie  Cantwell  of  Wilmington  coordinated  the  confer- 
ence of  347  young  people  from  across  the  southeast.  It  was  a  grand 
event  for  all  involved! 


Diocesan  Youth  Convention  packed  St.  Mary's  par- 
ish hall  and  homes.  The  Diocesan  Youth  Convention  held  Jan. 
28-29  at  St.  Mary's,  Kinston  was  the  largest  gathering  ever  of  youth 
at  a  diocesan  event.  With  375  youth  and  advisors  present,  the  sheer 
numbers  themselves  were  exciting,  not  to  mention  the  program 
lead  by  keynote  singer,  Paula  Larke  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Many 
thanks  go  to  the  youth,  families,  advisors  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
for  opening  their  homes  and  church  with  gracious  hospitality. 


Souper  Bowl 
Sunday  —  when 
everyone's  a 


winner 


On  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  January  31, 
1994,  eight  youth  groups  in  the  diocese  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  diocesan  sponsored 
"Souper  Bowl  Sunday."  These  eight  groups 
collected  donations  of  a  dollar  or  more  from 
parishioners.  The  collections  were  designated 
to  an  area  soup  kitchen  and/or  ministry  and 
to  The  Good  Shepherd  House  in  Wilmington. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  raised  was 
$1105.23  with  $770.00  of  that  amount  sent 
to  The  Good  Shepherd  House  on  behalf  of  the 
youth  and  parishes  which  participated.  The 
churches  which  held  "Souper  Bowl  Sunday" 
were:  St.  Thomas,  Windsor;  St.  Anne's,  Jack- 
sonville; St.  Joseph's,  Wilmington;  St. 
Christopher's,  Havelock;  St.  John' 
Wilmington;  St.  Mary's,  Kinston;  St.  James, 
Wilmington;  St.  Paul's,  Edenton;  and 
Emmanuel,  Farmville.  Local  ministries  which 
received  funds  from  the  youth  groups  were: 
Havelock/Cherry  Point  Ministerial  Outreach; 
Onslow  Community  Ministries  Soup  Kitchen 
of  Jacksonville,  St.  Mary's  Kitchen  and  Ur- 
ban Ministry  of  Fayetteville;  Urban  Ministry 
of  Fayetteville;  and  Shepherd's  Staff, 
Belhaven. 

This  effort  for  providing  outreach  to  soup 
kitchens  began  with  a  youth  group  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  three  years  ago.  Many  denomina- 
tions have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
effort  over  the  past  three  years.  As  of  this 
writing,  1600  youth  groups  across  the  coun- 
try participated  this  year  with  $264,000  be- 
ing raised  to  give  to  soup  kitchens  and  min- 
istries across  the  country. 


New  Beginnings  #12  —  awesome! 


by  Stephen  Stockwell 


What  a  BLAST!  New  Beginnings  #12  was  awesome.  This  was  one  weekend  that  neither 
participants  nor  staff  will  ever  forget.  This  was  a  youth  event  that  allowed  the  participants  to  grow  in 
Christ.  The  weekend  was  full  of  talks  and  experiences  relating  to  the  family,  peer  pressure,  God,  and 
friends. 

New  Beginnings  is  a  youth  event  held  for  6th  graders  through  8th  graders  focusing  on  their 
experiences  and  needs.  This  wonderful  weekend  is  held  at  Trinity  Center  in  the  fall  and  the  spring.  As 
youth  coordinator  for  the  weekend,  I  realize  how  much  work  was  needed  to  make  this  weekend  happen. 
None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  each  and  every  staff  member. 

I  urge  any  youth  who  has  not  attended  New  Beginnings  to  do  SO.  New  Beginnings  is.  a  great 

experience  and  a  new  adventure. 
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The  ECW  Board  reports 


by  Penny  Brinkley,  Communications  Chair,  ECW 

The  diocesan  Episcopal  Church  Women 
(ECW)  Board  met  at  Trinity  Center  on  January 
25  &  26,  1994  for  the  winter  business  meeting 
and  a  study  session  with  the  ECW  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Pamela  Miller.  Mrs.  Miller  lead  the  group 
in  a  discussion  of  "What  Discernment  Means  to 
You,"  followed  by  the  Celebration  of  Holy  Eu- 
charist in  The  Chapel  of  St.  Julian. 

The  business  session  included  reports  from 
the  standing  committee  chairpersons.  Betty 
Haygood,  UTO  Chairperson,  reported  that  two 
applications  hadbeen  forwarded  to  the  National 
UTO  Committee  for  screening.  They  are:  an 
application  for  a  grant  for  a  soup  kitchen  on 
wheels  to  provide  hot  meals  five  days  a  week  for 
the  poor  in  Jacksonville;  and  the  application 
from  White  Oak  Ecumenical  Outreach  Ministry 
of  Swansboro  to  construct  a  storage  building  to 
be  used  to  house  donations  given  for  Hem  of  His 


Garment.  The  response  from  the  community  of 
Swansboro  to  this  organization  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  additional  storage  is  badly 
needed.  We  are  asked  to  keep  these  two  organi- 
zations in  our  prayers,  as  these  requests  are 
forwarded  to  the  Triennial  meeting  where  500 
Episcopal  church  women  will  vote  on  applica- 
tions before  them. 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  searching  for 
co-chairs  for  all  five  districts.  It  is  also  time  to 
appoint  a  new  Ecumenical  Christian  Ministries 
Chairperson.  Nancy  Craig's  term  ends  in  April. 
Her  leadership  has  been  outstanding  and  re- 
markable, to  say  the  least.  Cindy  Hart,  St. 
Anne's,  Jacksonville,  is  Chairperson  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

May  Williams'  very  clever  flannel  board 
displaying  ECW  projects  will  be  used  at  the 
Resource  Fair  at  Triennial.  Jamie  McLean, 
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Fayetteville,  has  completed  the  ECW  banner  to 
be  used  in  the  procession  at  Triennial.  It  is  a 
beautiful  banner  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
Jamie. 

Caronell  Chestnut  of  Wilmington  was  se- 
lected as  the  woman  to  be  honored  at  the  Trien- 
nial as  Distinguished  Woman  from  our  Diocese 
by  the  Board. 

The  ECW  meeting  usually  held  at  Trinity  in 
August  will  conflict  with  Triennial  this  year; 
therefore,  the  District  Chairs  wdl  set  the  dates 
early  for  their  fall  meetings  and  no  August 
meeting  will  be  held.  The  four  Triennial  repre- 
sentatives will  attend  the  district  meetings  to 
report  on  their  activities  at  Triennial. 

The  Board  approved  several  changes  in  the 
ECW  operating  structure  which  will  be  voted  on 
in  general  session  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
April.  The  changes  deal  with  the  nomination  of 
delegates  and  alternates  to  Triennial  and  to  the 
distinction  between  "Deaneries"  and  "Districts" 
when  referring  to  the  ECW. 


New  Bern  Churches  host  annual  ECW 
meeting 


by  Penny  Brinkley,  Communications  Chair,  ECW 

Make  plans  now  to  attend  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  (ECW).  It 
will  be  a  lovely  time  of  year  to  gather  for  Christian 
fellowship  and  for  seeking,  sharing  and  serving! 

The  ECW  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Cyprian's  will 
host  the  106th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ECW  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  on  April  26,  1994.  Becky 
Kafer,  Christ  Church  and  Edna  Dillahunt,  St.  Cyprian's 


are  organizing  the  preparations  for  this  meeting. 

Visitors  will  enjoy  traveling  to  the  beautiful  his- 
toric river  city  of  New  Bern  for  the  Annual  Spring 
meeting.  New  Bern  was  settled  in  1710  by  Swiss  and 
German  Palatines,  who  named  their  new  home  in 
honor  of  their  native  Bern,  Switzerland.  The  present 
site  of  Christ  Church  has  been  used  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  1752  King  George  II  presented  the  parish 
with  a  silver  Communion  Service,  a  Bible  and  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  These  gifts  are  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  parish.  The  Communion  Service  is  regu- 
larly used  by  the  parish  to  this  day.  The  Rev.  Carolyn 
West,  Assistant  Rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  first 


Opportunities  to 
work  with  Camp 
Trinity 


Camp  Registrar 

This  person  must  be  knowledge- 
able of  computer  programs,  book- 
keeping and  possess  good  com- 
munication skills.  The  position  is 
for  25-30  hours  a  week  at  the 
Diocesan  House  in  Kinston.  If 
interested,  please  send  a  resume 
to  Carol  Taylor. 

Counselors  in 
Training  (CIT) 

Volunteer  positions  for  rising  11th 
and  12th  graders.  CITs  will  serve 
for  one  camp  session. 

Volunteers  for 
Adventurers  Camp 
Helpers  are  needed  to  serve  as 
companions  and  counselors  for 
campers  with  mental  and  physi- 
cal disabilities.  Applicants  must 
be  a  rising  11th  or  12th  grader,  a 
college  student  or  an  adult. 


O 


O 


o 


A  Note  from  Carol 

Best  wishes  and  thanks  go  to  the  1993  Youth 
Commission  who  completed  a  great  year  of  conference 
programming.  Most  of  this  past  year's  commission 
members  are  graduating  and  our  prayers  and  wishes 
are  with  these  seniors  and  other  graduating  seniors 
in  the  diocese.  The  newly  elected  and  appointed 
Youth  Commission  members  who  design  and  imple- 
ment conferences  for  the  1994  year  are:  youth  -  Holt 
Ellis,  Suzanne  Knighton,  John  White,  A.J.  Collins, 
Elizabeth  Garner,  Robert  Shaw,  Maggie  Agsten,  Eric 
Layton,  Geoff  Skinner,  Buck  Beam,  Sarah  Carpen- 
ter, Ron  Funderburke,  Elizabeth  Pegram,  Erin 
Peterson,  Sarah  Agsten,  Carolyn  Chamberlain,  Ellen 
Chance,  Molly  Crawford,  Karen  Hart,  Barbara-Anne 
Joseph,  Amanda  Klinck;  advisors-Amanda  Knox,  the 
Rev.  Gwynneth  Mudd,  Sandy  Johnston,  Lainie 
Johnston,  Tom  Fernandez,  Miltrene  Ellis,  Betty 
Deveau,  Laura  Cole,  Lynne  Eastman,  Dana  Bunn, 
Elizabeth  Davenport,  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Taylor,  Chair- 
person and  Carol  Taylor,  Youth  Director. 


woman  to  be  ordained  in  our  diocese.  New  and  wonder- 
ful blessings  continue! 

Registration  for  the  meeting  wdl  begin  at  9:30 
a.m..  The  business  session  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  The 
guest  speaker,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fulton  III,  President 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  Budding  Fund,  will  discuss 
the  Decade  of  Evangelism.  Holy  Eucharist  will  be 
celebrated  at  noon.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  1:15  p.m. 
The  Executive  Board  wdl  have  its  meeting  the  night 
before,  on  April  25.  Watch  for  communications  from 
ECW  President  Frances  vonRosenberg  to  district  presi- 
dents and  contact  persons. 


Of  Note... 

Miss  Cooper  Parham,  St. 
Mary's,  Kinston,  won  the  North 
Carolina  Junior  Miss  Pageant 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  on  Febru- 
ary 4th.  She  represented 
Kinston  in  the  pageant.  Cooper 
will  represent  North  Carolina 
at  the  National  Junior  Miss  pag- 
eant in  Alabama  in  June.  Con- 
gratulations and  Best  Wishes 
to  Cooper. 


Cross  Current  notices 

—  The  next  deadline  for  material 
submitted  to  Cross  Currentis  March  18. 

Material  may  be  faxed  to  the  editor 
by  dialing  910-938-3415.  You  must  first 
dial  this  number  to  make  sure  I  have  my 
computer  turned  on. 

—  Due  to  new  postal  regulations 
Cross  Current  will  no-longer  sell  adver- 
tisements. If  you  have  a  service  an- 
nouncement, I  will  be  happy  to  run  it  if 
space  allows. 

—  Lastly,  contributions  to  help  de- 
fray Cross  Current's  mailing  expenses 
are  welcome. 

Thank  you, 
ARA 
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Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  consecrated 


by  Sherrie  Lee  James 

Approximately  210  people  attended  the  dedication 
and  consecration  service  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Hope  Mills,  on  February  15  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
B.  Sidney  Sanders  conducted  the  service  along  with 
Christ  Church's  rector,  the  Rev.  Frank  King. 

"I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  congregation  and 
their  priest.  They  have  provided  a  beautiful  place  that 
will  serve  many  generations  yet  to  come,"  Bishop 
Sanders  said. 

The  service  began  outside  with  congregation, 
,  guests,  choir,  candle  and  banner  bearers  and  visiting 
priests  processing  to  the  church  entrance  along  with 
the  bishop  who  officially  announced,  "Let  the  doors  be 
opened,"  and  blessed  the  structure.  The  service  con- 
tinued inside  as  people  completely  filled  the  new  sanc- 
tuary. The  alter,  pulpit  and  keyboard  were  blessed. 

A  full-sized  baptismal  fountain  made  of,  and  sur- 
rounded by,  bricks  inscribed  with  people's  names  and 
expressions  of  love  for  God  and  friends  had  been 
constructed  by  parishioner,  Gerald  Home.  Two  people 
were  baptized  at  the  newly  blessed  fountain  during  the 
service,  with  Greg  Gibbs  being  fully  immersed  and 
Randy  Gordy  being  baptized  in  traditional  Anglican 
style. 

James  Beightol  and  Bobbie  Cox  were  confirmed. 

Bishop  Sanders  said,  "For  a  very  short  time,  the 
people  of  Christ  Church  have  been  involved  in  the 
shaping  of  a  building.  And  now,  for  generations  to 


come,  this  building  will  be  about  the  business  of  shap- 
ing the  people  of  Christ  Church." 

Bishop  Sanders  continued  to  speak  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  congregation.  He  commented  on 
the  church's  openness  to  light  and  the  love  of  God  as 
represented  by  the  multiple  walls  of  the  sanctuary 
constructed  partially  from  clear  glass  and  by  the  clear 
glass  block  cross  set  in  an  opaque  glass  block  window 
in  front  of  the  alter. 

A  reception,  under  the  direction  of  Ruth  Kane, 
followed  the  service.  Parishioners  brought  a  variety  of 
food  and  gourmet  goodies  for  the  evening.  There  was 
even  a  children's  table  with  sandwiches  in  the  shape  of 
bunnies  and  ducks  and  dinosaur  cookies. 

The  extensive  facilities  make  room  for  the  much 
needed  expansion  of  Christ  Church.  The  educational 
wing  houses  numerous  Sunday  school  rooms,  a  choir 
room,  nursery,  and  a  conference  room.  Discovery  Place, 
Christ  Church's  children's  chapel,  is  also  housed  here. 
Members  of  the  Alter  Guild  are  delighted  to  have  a 
sacristy  complete  with  piscina  and  spacious  cabinets 
and  shelves  for  alter  preparations  and  materials. 
Church  offices  have  also  been  considerably  expanded. 

A  small  triangle  prayer  chapel,  capable  of  holding 
perhaps  six  people  comfortably,  is  decorated  with  two 
lighted  stained  glass  windows.  A  marble  triangle  alter 
is  below  a  suspended,  wooden  cross  rescued  from  the 
original  Christ  Church  that  burned  to  the  ground  in 
1931.  The  chapel  is  used  for  those  wishing  prayer 


following  communion,  for  the  hearing  of  confessions, 
and  for  private  meditation.  It  will  also  house  a  triangu- 
lar columnbarium  in  the  future. 

The  present  structure  represents  Phase  I  of  the 
church's  building  plans.  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  expan- 
sions are  designed  and  will  be  completed  at  later  dates 
as  needed. 

The  new  church's  address  is  5925  Rockfish  Road, 
Hope  Mills,  NC  28348.  The  phone  number  remains  the 
same,  910  424-0060. 


Rev.  Brand  assumes 
ministry  at  St.  Mary's, 
Gatesville 

St.  Mary's,  Gatesville,  has  warmly  welcomed  the  Rev.  Donald  Brand 
and  his  wife,  Betty.  Father  Brand  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Mary's  on 
Dec.  1,  1993  aspriest-in-charge.  Ordained  in  1960,  Father  Brand  holds  a 
B.A  in  phdosphy  and  a  MRE  in  theology  and  scripture  from  Maryknoll 
Seminary  in  New 
York  state. 

Father  Brand 
took  a  break  from 
his  classroom 
studies  to  serve  as 
a  missionary 
priest  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  1970 
he  returned  to  the 
states  and  com- 
pleted a  MS  in  de- 
velopmental soci- 
ology and  commu- 
nication arts  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  social 


The  Rev.  Do 

St.  Mary's  Gatesville,  Dec. 


nd  Betty  Brand  after  The  Blessing  of  a  New  Ministry  at 

1993. 


sciences  and  mass 
MM^k         media  communi- 
M  ^M^k        cations  from 

ffiw   M        Cornell  University. 

Father  Brand  has  taught  at  Ithaca  College  and  served  as  adjunct 
professor  at  a  number  of  colleges  in  New  York. 

In  1990,  he  received  a  D.  Min.  in  spiritual  theology  from  Colgate/ 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  Bexley  Hall  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary 

in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Gatesville,  Father  Brand  served  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Central 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  While  in  Pennsylvania,  Brand  and  his  wife  served  as  pastoral 
counselors.  There  Brand  also  worked  with  Genesis,  the  educational  arm  of  the  Lutheran 


Welfare  Service, 
denominations. 


to  develop  educational  materials  to  be  used  by  congregations  of  many 


Midyette  installed  as  rector 

With  joyful  hearts,  voices,  instrumentals  and  the  best  desserts  this 
side  of  U.S.  301,  the  Rev.  C.  Thomas  Midyette  III  was  installed  as 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Greenville  .  The  Celebration  of  New  Ministries  was 
presided  over  by  The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
G.  Cure,  SSJE,  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  on  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1994.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Stockard  of  St.  Paul's,  Beaufort,  long- 
time friend  ofTom  Midyette' s,  waspreacher.Tom'sarrivalin  Greenville 
from  St.  Philip's,  Durham,  culminates  16  months  of  hard  work  by  a 
devoted  search  committee  led  by  Mary  Catherine  Thornton.  During 
this  period  St.  Paul's  was  ably  and  vigorously  led  by  the  Rev.  Jack 
Banks  to  whom  St.  Paul's  wishes  'Godspeed'  with  many  fond  memories 
for  his  ministry. 

Shortly  before  Pat  Houston's  retirement,  the  Vestry  charged  a 
Master  Planning  Committee  to  investigate  St.  Paul's  growing  pains 
with  the  result  being  a  call  for  a  larger  physical  plant  on  the  present 
site  in  downtown  Greenville.  When  the  bishop  charged  the  parish  with 
conducting  a  parish  profile  prior  to  launching  a  search,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  an  enlarged  church  facility  was  going  to  take  some  capable 
leadership  by  whomever  the  new  rector  would  be.  As  a  downtown 
parish  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  communities  in  the  state  St.  Paul's 
had  a  history  of  social  ministry  its  our  already  diverse  programs.  The 
Lay  Ministries  Commission  has  been  reorganized  with  more  account- 
ability and  ministries  are  being  strengthened,  particularly  the  rapidly 
expanding  programs  of  the  Outreach  Committee.  So,  into  St.  Paul's 
midst  come  Tom  and  his  lovely  wife  Peg  and  daughter  Meg.  Peg  and 
Meg  will  officially  arrive  in  Greenville  sometime  during  June  when 
their  Durham  commitments  with  job  and  school  are  completed.  They 
join  a  community  with  a  caring  apostolate  reflected  in  parish  and 
clergy  since  the  first  Anglican 
presence  in  these  parts.  So, 
Tom,  Peg,  and  Meg  ....  wel- 
come !  Welcome  "home"  to 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 
Our  lives  begin  anew  .  And, 
Tom,  remember  to  wear  your 
ECU  purple  sweatshirt  from 
time  to  time  (  a  gift  from  the 

r\    tl>  nf  Ct   p       i'    s  The  Rev.  Tom  Midyette  greets  SL  Paul's  parishioi 

yOUtn  01  Ol.  r  aUl  S  ).  Carlyn  Knott  after  hi*  first  service  in  Greenville 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


MARCH 

Dept.  of  Christian  Formation  Needs  &  Goals  Overnight 
•St.  Andrews  on  the  Sound  EYC 
Commission  on  Ministry 
Happening  #23 

Junior/Senior  Wardens  Conference 

Rotary  Youth  Conference 

St.  James-EYC-Challenge  Course 

APRIL 

Elderhostel 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro-EYC 
Clergy/Spouse  Conference 
Junior  DYE 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern-Confirmation  Retreat 
Cursillo 

MAY 

Stewardship  Conference 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
St.  Paul's/Thompson  Children's  Home  Outreach 
Education  for  Ministry  (EFM)  Mentor  Training 
St.  Timothy' s,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Resource  Center  for  Women  &  Ministry  in  the  South 
Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 

JUNE 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
St.  John's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Quiet  Day 


11-  12 

12-  13 
14-17 

17-  20 

18-  19 
25-27 
26 


3-8 

15-16 

17-18 

22-24 

23 

27-5/1 


6-  7 

7-  8 
13-15 
13-15 
15-17 
27-29 
29-31 
31-6/3 


3-5 

5-10 

10-12 

15-16 

17-19 

22 


Renowned  organist  joins  St.  Andrews- 
on-the-Sound 


byA.B.  Walking 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Trimble,  Jr. 
and  the  Vestry  of  St.  Andrews  Epis- 
copal Church  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Sam  Batt  Owens,  DMA,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  choir  master 
and  organist  effective  February  15, 
1994. 

Dr.  Owens  celebrates  forty-five 
years  of  church  music  experience  in 
organ  and  choral  directing  as  well  as 
twenty  seven  years  of  concert  choir 
performances  and  concert  organ  per- 
formances. 

His  teaching  experience  includes 
music  theory,  music  history,  ear 
training  and  keyboard  harmony,  cho- 
ral music  repertoire  and  conducting 
at  the  following;  Birmingham  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Fisk  University,  Grace-St. 


Luke's  Episcopal  School  and  Christ 
School  for  Boys  in  Arden,  N.C.  Dr. 
Owens  is  also  the  former  Director  of 
Music  and  Organist  for  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
and  Consultant  for  Music  and  Lit- 
urgy in  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Owens  held  his  first  position 
as  an  organist  at  age  12.  He  has  been 
the  tonal  designer  for  the  installa- 
tion of  thirty-nine  pipe  organs. 

Most  recently  Dr.  Owens  has  been 
teaching  congregations  in  smaller 
parishes  how  to  be  full  participants 
in  corporate  worship.  During  the 
1992-93  season,  he  conducted  teach- 
ing missions  in  twelve  Episcopal  par- 
ishes presenting  "music  in  liturgy 
and  how  music  upholds  and  supports 
the  liturgies  of  a  liturgical  church." 

Dr.  Owens  also  has  published 
more  than  two  hundred  choral,  or- 


gan and  solo  vocal  scores  to  date. 

Among  the  honors  and  offices  of 
professional  organizations  to  his 
credit  to  Dr.  Owens  has  received  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Award  for 
recordings  on  outstanding  organs  in 
the  United  States;  been  elected  twice 
by  the  student  body  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity as  Outstanding  Teacher  of  the 
Year;  been  elected  Lifelong  member 
of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  while  at  George 
Peabody  College;  and  has  held  local, 
state  and  regional  offices  in  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists;  and 
served  as  National  Placement  Offi- 
cer for  twelve  years  and  president  for 
two  years  of  the  Association  of  Angli- 
can Musicians. 

Father  Trimble,  the  Vestry  and 
the  congregation  at  St.  Andrews  an- 
ticipate with  pleasure  working  with 
Dr.  Owens. 
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Myrtle  Tucker  dies 

Perhaps  best  known  among  camp- 
ers for  her  pizza  dance,  Myrtle 
Richardson  Tucker,  the  Food  Service 
Manager  at  Trinity  Center  died  in  her 
sleep  on  Thursday,  January  20,  1994. 
Her  presence  at  Trinity  center  will  be 
greatly  missed. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOP 

Miss  Myrtle  leading  the  pizza  dance  at  Camp  Trinity. 

On  January  23  in  accordance  with 
her  wishes,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  her  honor  at  Trinity  Center  on  Sand- 
ers Point.  The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper  was  the 
celebrant.  As  Mike  Morgan  stated,  if 
Myrtle  had  been  among  the  crowd  in 
attendance  she  would  have  been  busy 
preparing  food  for  them  all. 

Myrtle  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Marilynn  Mitchell  Outland  of  Farmville; 
her  son,  Morris  Vann  Mitchell  of  Spring 
Hope;  her  brother,  Roger  J.  Richardson 
of  Cerro  Gordo;  and  her  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Memorials  in  her  honor  may  be  sent-* 
to  Trinity  Center. 


EFM  Mentor 
Training 

Mentor  training  for  Educa- 
tion for  Ministry  (EFM)  has  been 
scheduled  for  May  15-17  at  Trin- 
ity Center.  We  will  begin  no  later 
than  4:00  PM  on  Sunday  and  fin- 
ish about  3:00  PM  on  Tuesday. 
The  cost  is  $90/person  and  must 
be  paid  by  April  15,  1994,  and 
includes  all  meals  beginning  with 
dinner  on  Sunday  and  ending 
with  lunch  on  Tuesday. 

Space  is  limited!  Please  call 
or  write  Bill  Young  at  6309  Pin- 
tail Court,  Wilmington,  NC 
28403-1929,  phone  (910)  799- 
1648.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  but 
mail  them  to  Bill  Young.  Please 
indicate  whether  you  are  a  smoker 
or  a  non-smoker  and  name  your 
choice  of  roommate  (double  occu- 
pancy) if  you  have  one. 
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on  the  wind  of  perfect  love 

by  roger  h.  Charles,  st.  paul's,  Wilmington 

december  afternoon 

by  the  rocks  at  fort  fisher. 

i  should  be  at  work  feeding  hungry  mouths 

but  i  need  to  nourish  a  higher  sense  this  day 

my  imagination  starved  for  a  morsel  of  truth. 

fishermen  arrive 

casting  lines  into  an  eddy  below. 

a  young  couple  pick  among  shells  on  the  beach 

but  seem  more  interested  in  finding  each  other. 

a  pair  of  naturalists  with  spotting  scopes 

scan  the  offshore  waters  for  the  rare  sighting. 

i  fish  for  a  revelation,  a  new  world  discovery 

the  source  of  all  these  lively  appetites. 

a  pelican  skims  along  at  wave  top 
then  a  gull  emerges  over  the  sea, 
i  a  twist  of  black  against  azure  sky. 
it  turns,  reflecting  the  si 
in  a  flash  of  lucent  white. ' 

something  within  me  leaps  /&\ 
like  the  babe  in^lizabeth's  womb 
on  hearing  maryliig^eeting. 
is  this  the  soul        \  ^i^ftS.-- 
shaking  its  prison  flesh 
or  just  waking  up? 

i  watch  the  lone  bird,  dipping  and  turning 
and  wonder  what  really  holds  it  aloft, 
hollow  bones. ...aerodynamics? 
explanations  that  are,  finally,  just  words, 
no  the  gull  is  held  by  an  idea 
of  far  greater  substance, 
out  of  this  the  bird  arose  — 
'  a  mindful  convergence 
of  form  and  time 
flung  lovingly  to  the  wind. 

we  know  this  idea  as  god. 
and  we  know  him  as  our  god, 
when  our  vision  is  transformed 
into  a  witness  of  his  dazzling  work 
in  all  forms,  for  all  time 
where  each  and  every  soul,  like  the  gull 
leaps  and  soars 
on  the  wind  of  perfect  love. 
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The  Daily  Office  is  the  ordained 
form  within  which  the  whole  Church 
performs  from  hour  to  hour,  by  night 
and  by  day,  that  unceasing  praise  of 
God,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  of  her 
existence. 

Evelyn  Underhill 
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Diocesan  Calendar 


Christian  Formation  Overnight  Trinity  Center 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville  hosts  stewardship  workshop 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  (St.  Paul's) 
Cursillo 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 

(St.  Mark's,  Wilmington) 

Commission  on  Aging,  (Diocesan  House) 

Commission  on  Ministry  Overnight,  (Trinity  Center) 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry,  (Diocesan  House) 

Convention  Committee,  (Diocesan  House) 

Warden's  Conference,  (Trinity  Center) 

Happening  #23,  (Trinity  Center) 

Deacon's  School,  (Diocesan  House) 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting 

(St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City) 

Finance  Committee  of  Trinity  Center,  (Trinity  Center) 
Renewal  of  Ordination  Vows,  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 


Deacon's  School  (Diocesan  House) 

Camp  Scholarship  Committee  (Diocesan  House) 

Camp  Committee  (Diocesan  House) 

Clergy/Spouse  Conference  (Trinity  Center) 

Jr.  DYE  (Trinity  Center) 

Deacon's  School  (Diocesan  House) 

EWC  Executive  Board,  Comfort  Suites,  New  Bern 

ECW  Annual  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Family  Ministries  (Diocesan  House) 


6-7 

Stewardship  Conference  (Trinity  Center) 

7 

10:00-2:00 

Youth  Commission  (Diocesan  House) 

10:00 

Deacon's  School  (Vestry  Rm,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

21 

10:30 

ECC  (St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville) 

26 

10:00 

Commission  on  Ministry  and  Standing  Com.  (Diocesan  House) 

28 

Deacon  School  Exams  (Diocesan  House) 

30 

Memorial  Day  -  Diocesan  Office  Closed 

The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 
Bishop  Sanders 

March  13  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 

20  Grace  Church,  White ville 

27  St.  Francis-by-the-Sea,  Bogue  Banks 

April  3  Down  East  Cluster 

10  St.  John's,  Wilmington 

24  St.  John's,  Edenton 

Bishop  Vachi 

March  6  St.  James,  Shallotte 

13  St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 

27  St.  James,  Wilmington 
April              3  St.  Stephen,  Goldsboro 

10  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 

28  Wilmington  area  churches 
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The  Whole  World  is  our  neighborhood 

The  Journey  of  a  lifetime 


by  Judith  Beckett,  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

Meet  the  Potulov's.  Valera,  Luda,  Julia, 
Ksenia  and  George.  They  are  our  new  fam- 
ily —  Russian  family,  that  is!  Through  the 
grace  of  God  and  through  Rosemary  Stark's 
gentle  nudgings,  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Wilm- 
ington "adopted"  a  Russian  refugee  family 
who  arrived  January  25,  1994.  Originally 
from  Alma-Ata,  Kazakhstan,  the  Potulov's 
found  the  need  to  leave  their  homeland  after 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Previously 
a  state  in  the  USSR,  Kazakhstan  is  now  a 
Muslim  state  and  ethnic  Russians  are  looked 
upon  as  outsiders.  Valera  grew  up  in  Alma- 
Ata  and  Luda  was  raised  in  Russia.  Jobs  and 
food  were  hard  to  come  by  and  Valera  worked 
long  hours  with  only  a  promise  of  being  paid 
-  and  rarely  was.  Valera  and  Luda  met  while 
they  were  in  school  in  Leningrad.  He  is  a 
marine  mechanic  and  she  is  an  electrical 
engineer.  They  are  Christians. 

The  thought  of  undertaking  such  a 
project  seemed  bigger  than  life  to  many  of 
us.  How  could  we  possibly  hold  the  fate  of  an 
entire  famUy  in  our  hands?  Through  prayer 
and  guidance,  a  very  dedicated  refugee  com- 
mittee (St.  Paul's  Refugee  Ministries)  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  create  a  home  for 
"our  family."  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the 
opportunities  that  have  been  put  before  us! 
From  fundraising  to  finding  an  apartment 
and  furnishing  it,  to  job  hunting,  school  and 
medical  needs,  we  have  asked  and  we  have 
received.  The  Episcopal  community  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  have  joined  us  in 
celebrating  this  family  and  welcoming  them 
into  our  lives. 

Our  journey  began  approximately  a  year 


ago  when  Rosemary  Stark,  Director  of  the 
East  Carolina  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry, 
came  to  St.  Paul's  and  spoke  to  us  about  the 
refugee  program.  She  came  back  several 
more  times  and  talked  with  various  groups. 
It  was  during  the  last  mepting  she  attended 
that  Susan  Hammond  and  I  felt  called  to 
accept  co-chairmanship  of  a  committee  to 
begin  preparing  for  a  refugee  family.  After 
several  fundraising  opportunities,  we  felt 
secure  in  making  a  family  selection.  Then 
the  long  wait  began.  Much  like  parents 
awaiting  the  birth  of  a  child,  anticipations 
grew  —  what  would  they  be  bike,  what  did 
they  look  like,  would  they  like  us,  would 
they  be  happy  with  what  we  were  doing  for 
them,  would  we  like  them?  But  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  we  knew  instantly  we  had 
worried  for  nothing!  Welcome  to  America, 
Potulov's!  Welcome  to  Wilmington  and  wel- 
come to  St.  Paul's. 

The  Christian  community  came  together 
in  planning,  fundraising  and  most  impor- 
tantly, in  working  side  by  side  for  a  common 
cause.  Numerous  people  have  helped  the 
Potulov's  transition  take  place.  Appoint- 
ments had  to  be  made  -  physical,  dental, 
Medicaid,  Social  Security,  to  name  a  few. 
The  transportation  committee  spent  count- 
less hours  seeing  that  the  Potulov's  got  to 
their  destinations.  Countless  hours  were 
spentcreating  a"new"  apartmentfor  them. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  the  interpreters  and 
ESL  teachers  and  school  personnel  have  all 
pitched  in !  All  of  these  people  have  appeared 
from  out  of  nowhere  to  make  our  task  easier. 

The  Potulov  children  have  brought 


Valera  Potulov  and  his  children  enjoy 
the  East  Carolina  Coast 

changes  to  their  school,  also.  Parents  have 
commented  that  their  children  are  now  more 
loving  and  appreciative  of  what  they  have 
since  Julia,  Ksenia  and  George  began  at- 
tending Alderman  Elementary  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Last  month  Ksenia  celebrated  her  first 
birthday  in  America.  Luda  wanted  her  to 
have  a  party  and  a  party  she  had!  Barbie 
dolls  everywhere!  Cake,  ice  cream,  hot  dogs 
and  chips!  What  may  seem  like  an  ordinary 


"Russia"  cont  on  page  3 


Bosnian  family  finds  safe  haven 

by  Joe  West,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern  *^ 


PHOTO  BY  JOE  WEST 

Rosemary  Stark  welcomes  Denial  and 
Alem  Cokljat  upon  their  arrival  at  Craven 
County  Regional  Airport 


The  tragedy  of  war-torn  Bosnia  was 
brought  home  to  New  Bern  March  4  as  a 
family  of  five  arrived  here  with  all  their 
worldly  possessions  packed  in  a  few  pieces 
of  luggage. 

The  Cokljat  family,  pohtical  refugees 
who  had  fled  prison  and  persecution  be- 
cause of  their  Muslim  faith,  had  finally 
found  safe  haven  in  America.  They  are 
being  resettled  here  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Cyprian's 
Episcopal  Church. 

A  welcoming  party  of  about  20  people 
from  Christ  Church  was  on  hand  at  Craven 
County  Regional  Airport  the  night  the  fam- 
ily arrived.  The  travelers  looked  tired  and 
a  little  bewUdered  after  a  26-hour  flight 
from  Croatia,  to  Rome,  to  New  York,  to 
Raleigh,  to  New  Bern.  But  smiles  came  to 
their  faces  as  they  walked  into  the  airport 
lobby  and  saw  a  cardboard  sign  that  read 
"Zdrova"  (Hello)  and  "Dobrodosli"  (Wel- 
come). 

They  were  greeted  with  hugs,  hand- 
shakes, kisses  and  a  large  bunch  of  daffo- 
dils. The  reception  brought  tears  to  the 
mother's  eyes. 

The  Cokljat  family  includes  the  father, 
Elfrid,  mother,  Edina,  a  15-year-old  son 
named  Denial  and  13-year-old  twins  named 
Alem  and  Azer.  "They  look  like  Ameri- 


cans" said  one  of  the  Christ  Church  crowd, 
noticing  their  blue  jeans  and  ski  jackets. 

But  the  language  barrier  was  quickly 
evident  as  wellwishers  who  spoke  only  En- 
glish tried  to  communicate  with  the  mother 
and  father,  who  spoke  none.  Fortunately, 
the  chUdren  had  learned  English  in  school 
and  were  able  to  serve  as  translators. 

One  of  the  twins,  Alem,  was  particu- 
larly adept  at  bridging  the  language  gap. 

The  famUy  had  lived  in  Stolac,  a  suburb 
of  Mostar,  and  had  enjoyed  a  middle-class 
lifestyle  until  Yugoslavia  erupted  in  con- 
flict. Elfrid  had  been  an  automotive  electri- 
cian, able  to  work  on  any  kind  of  car,  and 
Edina  had  worked  as  a  field  supervisor  for  a 
government  construction  company. 

But  the  war  in  their  homeland  cost 
them  everything. 

When  the  fighting  broke  out,  the  family 
took  refuge  with  a  relative  who  ran  a  hotel 
on  an  island  off  Croatia.  Elfrid  would  make 
forays  back  to  fight  with  the  Muslims  and 
Croats,  who  had  joined  forces  against  the 
Serbs. 

But  later,  when  the  Croats  suddenly 
turned  against  their  Muslim  allies,  Elfrid 
washerdedintoprison.  All  the  Muslim  men  in 
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My  Bear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  five  day 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  Kanuga 
Conference  Center.  Our  days  began  at  7:30 
A.M.  and  lasted  until  9:30  P.M.  The  hours  in 
between  were  crammed  with  intensive, 
agonizing  work.  We  have  learned  to  frame 
P^flj  our  session  with  worship  and  Bible  study. 

So  each  day  began  with  Bible  study  in 
small  groups  for  one  hour.  The  gathered 
community  celebrated  Eucharist  together 
every  day  at  11  A.M.  Then  Evening  Prayer 
was  read  at  5:30  and  we  closed  the  day  with 
Compline  at  about  9:15. 

When  we  weren't  worshipping,  we  were 
meeting  in  small  groups'.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  small  group  leader.  There  were  nine  other 
bishops  in  my  group.  They  ranged  from  ultraconservative 
to  ultraliberal  with  every  gradation  in  between.  There  was 
sharp  disagreement  on  nearly  every  subject  we  discussed 
in  my  small  group.  Despite  that,  we  listened  to  one  another 
with  profound  respect  and  deep  love.  There  was  no  postur- 
ing, no  win/lose  stance.  There  was  genuine  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  group  to  hear,  and  to  learn  from  one 
another. 

Once,  when  we  were  discussinga  particularly  sensitive 
issue  on  which  there  was  wide  disagreement,  I  found 
myself  mentally  stepping  outside  the  group  to  watch  it  in 
operation.  I  could  not  believe  the  care  with  which  every 
person  treated  every  other  person  in  that  group.  It  was 
astounding  to  watch. 

\  What  made  it  possible  for  such  a  widely  divergent  group 
to  work  so  well  together?  It's  an  extremely  important 
question.  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  together 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  realize  that  every  bishop 
present  is  striving  with  evepy  fiber  of  their  being  to  be 
faithful  to  the  truth  that  they  feel  God  has  revealed  to  them 
Andjnaybe,  just  maybe,  in  God's  great  economy  of 
things,  it  is  less  important  to  be  right  than  to  be  faithful.  I 
don't  have^to  protect  the  truth.  I  can  trust  God  to  do  that. 
And  it  will  be  revealed  and  agreed 
upon  in  His  good  time.  In  the  mean- 
time,  let  me  treat  other  persons 
with  utmost  care,  and  above  all  else, 
may  He  find  me  faithful. 


A 
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Lenten  Series  Prepares  St.  Peter's 
by-the-Sea  for  "Warfare  of  the  Sou 


by  Fred  Hoffman,  SL  Peter'a-by-the-Sea,  Swansboro 

For  St.  Peter" s-by-Sea  in  Swansboro,  the 
sounds  of  battle  and  warfare  being  practiced 
at  nearby  Camp  Lejeune  are  common  and 
routine.  However,  for  St.  Peter's  Lenten 
series,  entitled  "Warfare  of  the  Soul,"  the 
sounds  of  battle  were  brought  indoors  by  the 
EpiscopalNavy  Chaplains  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejeune. 

Each  Wednesday  night,  one  of  the  three 
navy  chaplains,  Gary  Parker,  Ted  Edwards, 
Jeff  Seiler,  joined  the  Rev.  John  Hagood, 
rector  of  St.  Peter' s  in  leading  the  Lenten 
series.  St.  Peter's  was  also  honored  to  have 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Keyser,  Bishop  for 
Armed  Forces,  who  dropped  by  one  Wednes- 
day night  during  one  of  his  periodic  visits  to 
thearea.  With  the  many  military  members  of 
St.  Peter" s,  both  retired  and  active,  the  series 
was  a  huge  success. 

"Warfare  of  the  Soul"  was  born  out  of 
discussions  with  Father  Hagood  and  Chap- 
lain Gary  Parker  and  is  based  on  the  book  of 
the  same  title  by  Shirley  C.  Hughson.  The 
series  explored  the  battle  Christians  wage 
with  temptation  and  sin  and  evil  as  it  sur- 
rounds us.  As  Jeff  Seiler  pointed  out,  as 
Christians  we  must  first  recognize  that  Sa- 


tan is  at  work  in  the  world  just  as  God  ii 
overcome  this  tempter  we  must  train 
selves  through  constancy  and  goals,  c; 
ness  in  our  focus,  patience  with  God 
ourselves  and  through  "holy  habits."  I 
these  holy  habits  that  enable  us  to  win 
battle  against  Satan. 

Also,  Chaplain  Ted  Edwards  discu 
temptation  at  length  and  how  we  ar< 
saulted  at  our  weak  points.  Evil  wan 
keep  us  ignorant.  But  temptation  can  a 
ally  be  profitable  if  we  learn  from  tl 
weak  points.  If  we  can  continue  to 
opportunities  in  our  helplessness,  to  ch* 
our  behaviors,  and  to  adopt  holy  hal 
then  the  thinking  will  follow. 

While  the  subject  of  doing  batt 
the  war  with  Satan  and  sin  and  evil  is 
one  easily  discussed,  the  chaplains  bnx 
the  struggle  to  life  with  their  own  stc 
andanecdotes  of  being  Christian  lead® 
a  military  environment.  Thechaplains| 
life  to  a  battle  that  many  of  us  may 
routinely  think  about.  Now  as  we  heai 
sounds  of  jets  and  guns  at  Camp  Lejei 
we  will  be  constantly  reminded  of  our  ( 
warfare  of  the  soul. 
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Needs  and  Goals  Conference 
establishes  priorities  for  the  diocese 


by  the  R  t  Rev.  Charles  Vac  he 

Diocesan  leadership  gathered  at 
Trinity  Center  on  March  4  for  the  second 
annual  diocesan  Needs  and  Goals  Confer- 
ence. The  conference,  originally  proposed 
by  the  finance  committee  as  a  method  of 
moving  toward  long  range  planning,  af- 
fords the  members  of  the  diocese  an  op- 
portunity to  share  their  dreams  and  vi- 
sions for  the  programs  and  ministries  of 
East  Carolina.  The  conference  planning 
staff  welcomed  input  from  the  deaneries, 
the  diocesan  departments,  the  executive 
council,  the  standing  committee,  Episco- 
pal Consultative  Commission  members, 
Episcopal  Church  Women,  theyouth  com- 
mission and  Trinity  Center  representa- 
tives. 

The  thirty-five  people  attending  this 
year's  conference  not  only  established 
goals  for  the  normal  diocesan  operation 
for  the  coming  year  and  years,  but  they 
provided  information  which  will  be  in- 
valuable as  we  move  forward  in  the 
capital  campaign.  On  Friday  evening, 
the  conference  attendees  divided  into 
small  groups  to  identify  and  discuss  the 
needs  of  the  diocese.  Reconvening  as  a 
large  group,  the  needs  were  discussed 
and  fourteen  goals  were  established. 

Once  identified,  the  goals  were  pri- 
oritized using  a  priority  grid.  To  reach 
the  priority  ratings,  the  first  priority  on 
each  person's  grid  was  given  a  weight  of 
seven,  second  priority  a  weight  of  six, 
etc.  The  goals  listed  in  the  box  are  in 
order  of  priority  thus  established. 

Prioritizing 

In  all  there  were  23  priority  grids 
completed.  Of  these,  11  were  laity,  10 
clergy  and  2  not  specified.  One  lay  grid 
was  incorrectly  filled  out  and  could  not 
be  counted  in  the  tally,  which  makes 
comparisons  between  clergy  and  lay 
quite  simple  since  there  were  ten  in 
each  order.  There  was  a  ten  point  spread 
between  the  clergy  (32  pts)  and  laity  (42 
pts)  on  first  priority  (spirit  filled  com- 
munity) with  the  top  priority  of  the 
clergy  being  the  number  two  priority  in 
the  total  (Trinity  Center  completion). 
The  major  discrepancy  between  clergy 
and  laity  was  on  clergy  development/ 
spiritual  growth  with  clergy  giving  33 
points  and  laity  13  points,  the  largest 
difference  on  any  one  item.  The  first 
three  priorities  among  the  clergy  in 
order  were  Trinity  Center  completion, 
clergy  development/spiritual  growth  and 
spirit  filled  community.  The  top  three 
laity  p riorities  were  spirit  filled  commu- 
nity, staffing  needs/hi-tech,  and  Trinity 
Center,  in  that  order.  Clergy  and  laity 
agreed  on  three  of  the  top  four  priorities 
but  in  a  slightly  different  order. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  all 
items  on  the  list  were  considered  impor- 
tant enough  by  the  groups  to  include. 
On  the  positive  side,  the  high  degree  of 
agreement  on  priorities  gives  a  sense  of 
a  common  vision  in  the  leadership  of  the 


diocese.  We  want  to  grow  spiritually  as 
a  community,  have  excellent  facilities 
for  our  meetings,  be  adequately  staffed 
and  equipped  to  do  our  ministries  and 
continue  the  present  level  of  outreach. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  four  lowest  priorities,  two 
had  to  do  with  church  growth  and  land 
acquisition  which,  in  my  experience,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Analysis 

The  highest  priority  was  given  to  an 
emphasis  on  spiritual  growth  and  spiri- 
tuality with  the  suggestion  that  the 
deanery  system  be  involved  (#1).  With 
clergy  spiritual  growth  and  develop- 
ment being  #5  in  the  overall  tally  (and 
#1  in  the  clergy  priority)  ,  there  are 
several  possibilities  which  need  consid- 
eration. Increased  visibility  of  such 
things  as  pre-  and  post-Cursillo  meet- 
ings on  a  deanery  level,  diocesan  en- 
couragement in  the  establishing  of  a 
center  (or  centers)  for  spiritual  forma- 
tion, development  of  the  present  Trin- 
ity Center  staff  housing  for  a  retreat/ 
spirituality  center,  the  implementation 
of  additional  clergy  wellness  groups  on 
the  Minnesota  Model,  encouragement 
of  retreats  at  Trinity  Center  with  na- 
tional spirituality  leaders,  etc. 

The  need  for  a  capital  funds  cam- 
paign is  evident  if  Trinity  Center  is  to  be 
completed  (Priority  #2).  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  relatively  high  rating  of 
the  need  for  a  first  rate  fund  raiser  (#6). 
What  else  is  to  be  included  in  the  cam- 
paign is  less  clear  and  needs  some  defi- 
nition as  evidencedby  the  relatively  low 
place  of  a  percentage  going  for  outreach 
(#12)  and  land  acquisition  (#14).  As  #9 
suggests,  the  deaneries  could  be  used  to 
establish  items  to  be  included  with  #8 
indicating  an  emphasis  on  planned  giv- 
ing as  a  possibility. 

Staffing  needs  and  hi-tech  capabil- 
ity (#3)  are  dependent  on  availability  of 
funds.  Looking  toward  the  1995  budget, 
the  executive  council  may  want  to  pro- 
pose some  specific  ways  to  increase  staff- 
ing (e.g.  making  part  time  positions  full 
time,  etc.)  and  begin  plans  for  more  hi- 
tech  equipment  (e.g.  fax,  modems,  sat- 
ellite dish,  etc.).  The  need  for  renewed 
emphasis  on  Christian  education  (#7) 
and  emphasis  on  stewardship  (#8)  could 
also  be  seen  as  a  part  of  staffing  needs. 
A  position  such  as  a  director  of  program 
ministries  might  combine  these  two 
needs  along  with  the  program  planning 
and  evaluation  (#10). 

Continued  support  for  existing  out- 
reach (with  more  emphasis  on  outreach 
to  military)  (#4)  is  something  which 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  and  needs  a 
high  profile  in  diocesan  publications, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  the  recent  TV 
VCR  tape. 

A  study  of  the  viability  of  small 
congregations  (#13)  can  be  done  by  the 


Goals  Established 


i. 


Become  a  spirit  filled  community,  support  spirituality  programs 
involving  deanery  level  of  the  diocese. 
Completion  of  Trinity  Center 

Staffing  needs  (for  program,  Christian  education,  communications) 
and  hi-tech  capability  for  diocesan  office  and  parishes. 
Continue  support  for  existing  outreach  ministries  -  more  emphasis 
on  outreach  to  military. 

Clergy  development  and  support  for  clergy  spiritual  growth. 
First  class  person  for  fund  raising,  capital  campaign. 
*Renewed  emphasis  on  Christian  education  involving  staff  resource 
person  (at  least  part  time),  catechumenate  curriculum,  etc. 
*Emphasis  on  stewardship,  year  round,  planned  giving,  steward 
ship  of  environment,  etc. 

Utilize  deanery  system,  e.g.  for  setting  goals  in  capital  funds 
campaign.  More  emphasis  on  deaneries  with  models  on  how  they 
might  function  more  effectively. 

Emphasis  on  overall  program  planning  and  ongoing  evaluation  of 
existing  programs. 

11.  Church  growth  emphasis  to  reach  non-Episcopalians. 

12.  Percentage  of  capital  funds  campaign  for  outreach,  e.g.  companion 
diocese. 

13.  Assess  the  viability  of  small  parishes  and  the  support  given  them  by 
the  diocese.  Development  of  resources  for  small  congregations 

14.  Land  acquisition  for  new  or  relocated  churches. 
*  These  tied  with  the  same  number  of  points. 
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Department  of  Congregation  Develop- 
ment and  Growth. 

Subjective  analysis 

I  would  express  some  concern  about 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  typical  in 
these  priorities  of  where  much  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  at  the  moment; 
namely,  in  a  maintain  mode  with  a  desire 
to  improve  what  we  have  but  not  go  much 
beyond  that.  As  a  relative  newcomer  to 
East  Carolina,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  number  of  new  things  which 
have  happened  in  the  past  several  years 
in  terms  of  new  and  imaginative  outreach 
ministries,  new  churches  being  built,  etc. 
There  is  always  the  need  to  pay  attention 
to  consolidating  that  growth  and  evaluat- 
ing where  the  diocese  is  and  where  it  is 
going.  However,  itistobehopedthatsuch 
can  be  accomplished  without  forsaking 
the  vision  of  and  continuing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities  which 
God  places  in  our  midst. 


Oops! 

Please  note  the 
following  corrections 
for  errors  made  in  the 
last  edition  of  Cross 
Current. 

The  newspaper  for  the  Presid- 
ing Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
is  the  Lifeline,  not  the  Anchor  as 
reported. 

Liz  Huskey  attends  General 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  resolution  on  the  Interna- 
tional Community  Development 
Foundation  did  not  pass  at  the  dioc- 
esan convention. 
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event  to  us  turnea  into  a  wnoie  new 
experience  when  viewed  through  the 
eyes  of  a  family  who  had  never  experi- 
enced anything  like  this.  This  is  the 
way  it  has  been  since  the  last  of  Janu- 
ary— seeing  things  through  a"child's 
eyes."  Have  you  ever  had  to  explain 
how  to  open  and  close  a  baggie?  Have 
you  ever  had  to  explain  how  to  use  a 
spigot?  Have  you  ever  had  to  explain 
how  to  use  washing  detergent?  It  is  a 
whole  new  experience! 

There  is  still  much  to  do.  Valera 


and  Luda  must  find  jobs.  This  is  the 
main  thrust  now  and  hopefully  Valera 
will  have  a  job  before  this  article  is  in 
print.  St.  Paul's  experience  with  the 
Potulov's  has  been  rewarding,  heart- 
tugging  —  an  experience  we  would  not 
trade  for  anything.  We  took  the 
"leap"  and  we  were  blessed  and  I  truly 
believe  the  Potulov's  feel  the  same  way. 
If  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
sponsoring  a  refugee  family,  please  con- 
tact Rosemary  Stark,  66  Shoreline  Drive, 
New  Bern,  NC  28562.  She  will  put  you 
on  a  journey  of  a  lifetime! 
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Implementing  restorative  justice 


by  Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell 

Although  we  heard  quite  a  bit  about 
restorative  justice  at  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion, many  of  us  are  still  unclear  about 
what  we  can  do.  Described  below  are  a  few 
programs  which  we  can  implement  to 
bring  about  change  in  our  own  communi- 
ties. 

Victim  Assistance  Programs 

Often  when  we  think  about  justice  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  offender 
than  the  victim.  Restorative  justice  is 
concerned  with  victims  experiencing  jus- 
tice as  well  as  offenders 

Neighbors  Who  Care  is  a  nonprofit 
victim -assistance  organization  which 
mobilizes  and  equips  local  churches  to 
provide  practical,  emotional,  and  spiri- 
tual assistance  to  victims  of  crime.  The 
assistance  is  provided  by  trained  church 
volunteers  who  work  in  cooperation  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  social 
service  organizations. 

Volunteers  provide  emergency  home 
repair,  transportation,  emergency  food 
andclothing,  moving  assistance,  support- 
ive listening,  and  emotional  and  spiritual 
support. 

Neighbors  Who  Care  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Prison  Fellowship  and  is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand during  1994.  There  are  four  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  to  establish  a 
new  chapter  of  Neighbors  Who  Care:  1. 
commitment  of  four  or  more  key  local 
churches;  2.  commitment  of  law  enforce- 
ment (or  other  agencies  that  can  refer 
crime  victims  to  the  program)  to  work 
with  the  program  to  provide  referrals;  3. 
commitmentoffour  business  andcommu- 
nity  leaders  to  help  support  and  promote 
the  program;  and  4.  commitment  and 
ability  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  local 
program. 

If  your  parish  is  interested  in  explor- 
ing establishing  such  a  program,  you  can 
contact  Neighbors  Who  Care,  P.O.  Box 
17500,  Washington,  DC  20041-0500  807/ 
904/7311.) 


Victim-Offender  Mediation 

The  Victim  Offender  Reconciliation 
Program  (VORP)  originated  in  Canada  as 
a  joint  program  of  a  regional  probation 
department  and  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  It  began  when  two  young 
men  caused  a  total  of  $2200  damage  to  22 
victims  in  a  night  of  drunken  vandalism. 
Windows  were  broken,  tires  slashed,  and 
cars,  stores,  and  churches  damaged  Both 
men  pleaded- guilty.  Ordinarily  the  vic- 
tims would  not  have  received  restitution 
nor  would  the  offenders  have  ever  faced 
the  victims.  However,  with  the  judge's 
agreement  and  the  help  of  a  third  party 
mediator,  the  two  young  men  met  each  of 
the  victims.  And,  after  six  months  restitu- 
tion was  completed 

Victim -offender  mediation  hasproven 
to  be  an  effective  part  of  promoting  the 
healing  of  both  victims  and  offenders.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  offender 
to  hear  about  the  hurt  he/she  has  caused 
and  to  express  regret  for  the  offense.  The 
victim  has  the  opportunity  to  express  his/ 
her  feelings  and  thoughts  about  what  has 
happened  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
healing  process. 

The  U.S.  Association  for  Victim-Of- 
fender Mediation  (254  South  Morgan 
Blvd. ,  Valparaiso,  IN  46483  2 19/462- 1 127) 
exists  to  develop  and  implement  programs 
ofpublic  information  aboutvictim  -offender 
mediation  and  to  develop  guidelines  which 
can  be  used  for  such  programs. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(P.O.  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500)pub- 
lishes  a  small  booklet  (Mediating  the  Vic- 
tim/Offender Conflict)  which  provides  de- 
tails about  VORP. 

Community  Service  Programs 
One  critical  aspect  of  restorative 
justice  is  holding  offenders  responsible 
and  assisting  them  in  bringing  about  heal- 
ing for  themselves  and  the  community. 
Service  programs,  in  which  offenders  are 
asked  to  make  restitution  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  need  sites  where  offenders 
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Stolac,  whose  population  had  been  about 
93  percent  Muslim,  were  rounded  up, 
Elfrid  said.  About  15,000  were  arrested  in 
just  one  week,  according  to  him.  Elfrid 
was  held  at  the  Central  Prison  in  Mostar 
for  seven  months  merely  because  he  was 
a  Muslim.  He  lost  55  pounds  during  the 
ordeal,  subsisting  only  on  tea  and  bread  in 
the  morning  and  a  small  cup  of  soup  at 
night.  And  he  had  to  pay  for  his  meager 
rations  or  face  beatings. 

"Oil  some  days  he  had  nothing  to 
eat,"  s^id  Alem,  as  his  father  pulled  from 
his  wallet  a  prison  identification  card  that 
he  still  carries.  Itbearshisprison  number: 
"316418." 

One  of  Elfrid s  most  horrible  experi- 
ences in  prison  was  being  forced  to  build 
front-line  fortifications  for  the  Croats.  The 
prisoners  had  to  work  in  the  line  of  fire, 
and  some  of  Elfrid  s  friends  were  killed  as 


they  toiled  beside  him. 

The  family  finally  had  to  sell  every- 
thing they  owned  and  borrow  from  Ger- 
man relatives  to  raise  the  $10,000  the 
Croats  required  for  Elfrid's  release.  Once 
out  of  prison,  Elfrid  was  sent  to  a  United 
Nations-controlled  refugee  camp,  where 
Muslims  were  given  protection  for  three 
months  before  they  were  turned  out  and 
became  subject  to  re-arrest  by  the  Croats. 

Elfrid's  time  in  the  refugee  camp  was 
nearly  up  when  approval  came  for  him 
and  his  family  to  move  to  America. 

In  New  Bern,  the  family  is  getting  lots 
of  help  in  starting  over,  thanks  to  their 
church  sponsors  and  the  East  Carolina 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry.  "Under  the 
program,  the  churches  promise  to  take 
care  of  the  refugee  family,"  said  Rose- 
mary Stark,  director  of  refugee  coordina- 
tion for  the  diocese.  "Church  members 
meet  them  at  the  airport,  find  housing, 
food  and  jobs,  and  generally  get  them  on 


can  perform  community  service  work. 
The  Rev.  John  Grayson,  assistant  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  reports 
that  St.  Andrew's  has  served  very  suc- 
cessfully as  such  a  site.  Father  Grayson 
has  also  placed  community  service  work- 
ers with  other  volunteer  programs  such 
as  working  to  prepare  food  in  the  soup 
kitchen  and  Habitat  for  Humanity.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  supervision  be 
provided. 

Grayson  also  reminds  us  that  beyond 
providing  a  place  where  community  ser- 
vice work  can  be  done,  the  parish  can  pray 
for  the  offender  who  is  working  out  his/ 
her  sentence.  And,  we  can  provide  the 
offender  an  opportunity  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  parish  family. 

Prison  Inmates 

While  offenders  need  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  harm  they  have  caused, 
they  too  need  healing.  Prison  volunteer 
programs  (Yokefellow,  Bible  study,  Prison 
Fellowship  Seminars)  are  a  way  for  us  to 
be  signs  of  God's  continuing  love  and  care 
of  inmates.  We  are  simply  practicing  a 
ministry  of  presence  as  witnesses  to  God's 
love.  For  information  about  opportunities 
toparticipate  in  prison  ministry  programs, 
contact  Jo  Ann  Bell  (Rt.  8,  Box  760,  Gre- 
enville, NC  27834  919/756-0947.) 

Inmate  Families 

Inmate  families  are  victims  of  crime 
too.  A  number  of  parishes  in  our  diocese 
are  involved  in  Project  Angel  Tree  which 
provides  Christmas  gifts  for  children  of 
prison  inmates.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  only  to  provide  the  gifts  but  to 
act  as  a  reconciliation  device  between 
children  who  may  feel  unloved  and  de- 
serted by  their  parent  who  is  in  prison. 

When  an  offender  goes  to  prison,  his/ 
her  family  suffers  economically  and  emo- 
tionally. Often  they  have  no  one  to  turn  to 
for  assistance.  While  Project  Angel  Tree 
means  a  great  deal  to  those  families  who 
receive  gifts  at  Christmas,  we  need  to 
design  programs  which  will  provide  ongo- 


their  feet,  hopefully  within  three  months." 

Since  their  arrival,  the  Cokljatshave 
been  eager  to  start  work,  Stark  said, 
because  their  parents  remain  in  Bosnia 
and  the  couple  wants  to  send  them  money 
for  food.  In  fact,  Edina  has  already  found 
employment  as  the  luncheon  chef  at  New 
Bern's  Harvey  Mansion  Restautant. 

Parishioners  quickly  found  soccer 
equipment  for  the  boys,  who  are  avid 
players.  In  fact,  the  twins  began  playing 
with  their  junior  high  school  team  shortly 
after  arriving  in  New  Bern. 

Elfrid  said  he  would  not  have  be- 
heved  a  few  years  ago  that  his  country 
would  end  up  in  a  bloody  war.  "It  was  a 
big  jolt  to  them  to  lose  everything  they 
had  worked  for,"  said  Stark. 

The  Cokljats  soon  may  have  com- 
pany here.  St.  Andrew's  Lutheran 
Church  in  New  Bern  is  sponsoring  an- 
other Bosnian  family  that  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  April. 
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ing  support  for  inmate  families  through- 
out the  year.  Such  programs  could  in- 
clude follow-up  to  see  what  kinds  of  help 
the  families  need  (transportation,  tutor- 
ing, outings  for  children).  Each  family 
could  be  assigned  to  a  family  in  your 
parish  who  has  volunteered  to  offer  the 
particular  type  of  service  needed,  to  visit 
periodically,  and  to  help  the  family  in 
other  ways.  While  the  primary  focus  of 
such  a  program  should  not  be  financial,  it 
is  realistic  to  expect  that  through  the 
year,  there  will  be  some  famihes  who  may 
need  some  typeof  monetary  assistance.  In 
the  years  I  have  been  involved  in  such  a 
program,  I  have  received  requests  for 
food,  school  supphes,  shoes,  and  clothing. 
Summary 

As  Howard  Zehr  has  noted,  the  Ameri- 
can criminal  justice  system  is  currently 
based  on  a  model  of  retribution  which 
leads  to  escalating  incarceration  rates 
and  which  assumes  that  only  an  equal 
measure  of  pain  will  restore  the  balance  of 
justice.  Consequently  our  jails  and  pris- 
ons are  full  but  ou  r  streets  are  still  unsafe. 
Viewed  through  the  restorative  lens,  crime 
is  a  violation  of  people  and  relationships. 
An  offender  thus  has  an  obligation  to 
make  things  right  and  victims  need  to  be 
healed.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  parish 
will  consider  some  of  these  programs  which 
in  the  long  term  can  help  us  accomplish 
the  goals  of  restorative  justice. 


Department  has 
vacancies  in  key 
areas 

The  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Formation  is  looking  for 
individuals  to  fill  leadership  po- 
sitions for  two  key  ministries. 
The  evangelism  commission  is 
currently  without  a  chairperson 
and  Gloria  Price,  the  chair  of  the 
Commission  on  Aging,  is  seek- 
ing a  replacement.  If  you  have 
an  interest  in  either  of  these 
areas  or  would  like  to  recom- 
mend someone,  please  contact 
Dick  Warner,  910  754-9313 
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Rev.  Dr.  Dick  Warner 


Department  of 
Christian  Formation 


Commissions 


School  for  Ministry  (Deacons) 


on 


Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse 
vcife      Peace  &  Justice  ^ 


Christian  Education 


Bva»gelism 


How  do  you  bring  order  to  a  department  corn- 
id  of  nine  diverse  commissions  that  deal  with 
es  that  range  from  ministering  to  substance 
sers  to  supporting  our  Sunday  school  teachers? 
t  is  just  the  question  the  Department  of  Chris- 
.  Formation  has  been  struggling  with  since  it 
formed  under  the  1993  diocesan  re-organiza- 

In  an  effort  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  group, 
}  high-energy  individuals  from  the  Department 
hristian  Formation  met  for  an  overnight  needs 
goals  workshop  at  Trinity  Center  on  March  11- 
aiven  the  complexity  of  the  task,  we  first  focused 
leveloping  a  workable  structure  for  the  depart- 
it.  The  group  developed  a  three-area  framework 
viewing  the  work  of  the  department:  creating, 
turing,  and  ministry.  The  various  sub-interests 
lin  the  department  were  then  placed  in  one  of 
se  three  broad  areas.  We  recognized  that  in  some 
56,  if  not  all,  there  would  be  overlap.  None  the - 
,  we  felt  that  this  would  give  us  a  handle  on  our 

In  the  general  program  area  of  creating,  we 
:ed  the  department's  efforts  in  the  areasof  Evan- 
sm  and  Christian  Education  with  particular 
)hasis  on  the  catechumenate.  In  the  program 
i  of  "Nurturing,"  we  placed  Christian  educa- 
I  the  diocesan  Lenten  program  for  1995,  DOCC 
sciples  of  Christ  in  Communion),  EFM  (Educa- 
i  for  Ministry),  School  for  Ministry  (Deacons), 
ituality,  human  sexuality  and  youth  programs. 
;he  program  area  of  ministry,  we  placed  sub- 
ice  abuse,  reconcilation  of  the  races,  healing, 
ag,  and  family  ministries.  Having  defined  these 
as  we  then  developed  forty  short  and  long  term 
Is  for  the  department,  assigned  them  to  areas 
1 6ave  each  a  priority  ranking. 
We  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  specific  task 


Catechumenal  Process 


of  implementing  a  catechumenate  program  in  the 
diocese  in  response  to  the  directive  to  the  depart- 
ment from  the  convention  and  the  bishop.  It  was  an 
exciting  time  for  those  of  us  gathered  at  Trinity  as 
we  began  to  formulate  a  process  for  both  young 
people  and  people  who  come  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  adults.  While  far  from  being  complete  we  have 
tentatively  formulated  a  process  that  has  two  tracks, 
one  for  adults  and  one  for  young  people  which  leads 
to  entrance  into  a  formal  catechumenal  program. 
We  believe  the  process  we  have  proposed  would 
require  of  both  groups  a  minimum  level  of  knowl- 
edge about  their  faith  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
prior  to  formal  entrance  into  the  catechumenate. 
For  adults  that  come  to  us  from  other  denomina- 
tions, this  would  mean  that  their  formal  entrance 


Structure 

Creating 
Evangelism 
Christian  Education 
Nurturing 
Christian  Education 
The  Diocesan  Lenten  Program  for  1995 
DOCC 
EFM 

School  for  Ministry  (Deacons) 

Spirituality 

Human  Sexuality 

Youth  Programs 

Ministry 

Substance  Abuse 

Reconciliation  of  Races 

Healing 

Aging 

Family  Ministries 

into  the  catechumenate  would  correspond  to  their 
formal  entrance  into  the  Episcopal  Church  and  for 
young  people  it  would  take  place  at  the  age  of  13 
with  confirmation  coming  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
catechumenate  at  age  16. 

As  the  department  moves  forward  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  process  and  the  specific  content  to 
be  included  in  both  the  inquirers  curriculum  and  in 
the  formal  catechumenate,  we  seek  comments  from 
anyone  interested  in  this  vital  area  of  our  life  to- 
gether. Comments  may  be  given  to  any  of  the  com- 
mittee members  or  sent  directly  to  the  bishop's 
office.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  department  is  scheduled  for  Noon  on  the  29th 
of  April. 


Proposed  two  track  Catechumenal  Process 

Adults 

Younff  People 

1. 

Entrance  into  parish  life 

Pre-Baptism  educational  program  for  parents  &  godparents 

2. 

Baptism 

3. 

Inquirer' s  Curriculum 

Inquirer's  Curriculum 

(Basic  Knowledge  about  faith 

(Same  content  as  adult  program  -  age  related  process) 

and  the  Episcopal  Church) 

4 

Enrolled  as  catechumenate 

Enrolled  as  catechumenate 

(Special  liturgical  rite  developed  by  Liturgical  commission  for  both  groups) 

5. 

Confirmation 

Confirmation 
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Trinity  Center's  garden  - 
part  of  a  greater  garden 


APR.  19 


by  Joyce  Ward,  Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston 


A  garden  can  contribute  much  to 
the  richness  of  our  everyday  spiritual 
lives.  Whether  one  is  a  veteran  gar- 
dener or  a  novice,  the  joy  of  sharing  this 
gift  from  God  is  the  same.  This  joy  can 
come  to  me  when  I  am  working  in  my 
own  small  garden;  itcan  alsocome  when 
I  visit  other  gardens  and  especially 
church  gardens. 

I  recently  spent  three  wonderful 
days  at  Trinity  Center.  Upon  arrival 
one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  check 
on  the  garden.  I  found  it  quite  different 
from  the  way  it  was  in  July  when  our 
church  family  was  there  for  a  weekend 
retreat. 

The  bed  of  thyme  had  been  in  bloom 
then  with  bees  furiously  working  it.  The 
hot  summer  heat  made  the  plants  emit 
their  fragrant  smells,  especially  the 
herbs. 

This  time  there  was  hardly  a  sprig 
of  thyme  visible,  but  I  reminded  myself 
it  was  still  resting  in  its  winter  dor- 
mancy. A  few  yellow  crocuses  were  in 
bloom,  and  there  were  still  flowers  on 
the  Rosemary  bush.  Whenever  I  see  the 
tiny ,  beautifulblue  flowers  of  Rosemary, 
I'm  always  reminded  of  the  old  legend  I 
like  to  tell  at  Christmastime  about  how 
it  got  its  name  from  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  I  smiled  to  see  the  flowers  and 
brushed  the  bush  with  my  hand  to  expe- 
rience its  piney  pungent  aroma. 

In  summer  there  were  birds  noisily 
bathing  and  frolicking  in  the  fountains. 
During  my  recent  visit,  there  was  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  in  the  water.  There  were 
some  birds  about,  but  they  were  quietly 
feeding  from  the  seed  and  suet  feeders. 
A  squirrel  scampered  from  limb  to  limb 
in  a  nearby  tree. 

When  I  inquired  about  the  origin  of 


Trinity's  garden,  I  was  told  that  in  1988 
Sue  Painter  was  instrumental  in  its 
beginning  by  requesting  rocks  for  it 
from  anyone  who  would  like  to  contrib- 
ute. Rocks  came  from  all  over  the  state. 
It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  plants 
were  supplied  in  much  the  same  way.  I 
was  told  that  some  of  the  plants  put 
there  have  a  hard  time  surviving  with 
the  sand  and  the  heat,  and  some  are 
replaced  from  time  to  time  by  anyone 
interested.  It  is  an  informal  garden 
with  the  feeling  that  it  belongs  to  every- 
one. 

Located  in  a  courtyard,  it  can  be 
enjoyed  often  because  it  is  near  the 
Point  of  Arrival,  the  conference  rooms, 
the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  Dame 
Julian  of  Norwich,  and  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  dining  hall  windows. 

Although  it  seems  enclosed,  the  gar- 
den isvery  much  apart  of  the"greater" 
garden  at  Trinity — the  maritime  forest 
with  its  gnarled  trees,  the  many  kinds 
of  ferns,  the  tiny  partridge  berries,  li- 
chen and  moss,  beauty  berries  in  late 
summer  and  fall,  sweet  myrtle  and  the 
grasses  by  the  sound,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

There  is  a  plaque  in  the  garden  at 
Trinity  that  reads,  "To  cultivate  a  gar- 
den is  to  walk  with  God."  When  I  work 
in  my  garden  and  when  I  spend  a  few 
quiet  moments  in  the  garden  there  at 
Trinity,  I  always  feel  a  oneness  with 
God — truly  another  of  His  wonderful 
gifts,  and  ours  just  for  the  asking. 

If  you  would  like  to  invite  Joyce  to 
visit  your  church  garden  and  share  it's 
beauty  with  the  readers  of  Cross  Cur- 
rent, please  contact  her  at  919  792-3475 
after  4:O0p.m. 


Wardens  share  secrets  of 
effective  leadership 


"Iftheideais  tohavefun,  gettoknow 
each  other  and  to  learn  something,  I  don't 
know  how  we  could  have  done  much 
more,"  responded  Helen  van  Laer,  Se- 
nior Warden  at  St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 
when  she  was  asked  her  thoughts  on  the 
Wardens  Conference  held  March  17-18 
at  Trinity  Center. 

The  conference  began  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon with  a  round  on  the  Sound  to  Sea 
ropes  course.  Unlike  last  year,  when  the 
"storm  of  the  century"  was  raging  out- 
side, the  wardens  had  a  beautiful  week- 
end at  Trinity  Center  and  even  ventured 
outside  for  the  ropes  course.  Van  Laer 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  ropes  course 
in  demonstrating  techniques  for  getting 
people  to  work  together  and  for  viewing 
the  strengths  of  other  people. 

Following  dinner  several  wardens 
spoke  to  the  group  about  their  personal 
experiences  as  wardens.  Van  Laer  re- 
members one  comment  in  particular, 
"There  aren't  any  sides."  It  is  thoughts 
such  as  this — the  insights  that  wardens 
can  sh  are  with  one  another  that  make  the 


conference  such  a  unique  opportunity  for 
wardens.  It  is  a  time  for  bonding  between 
junior  and  senior  wardens  from  the  same 
ch  urch ,  between  wardens  within  the  same 
deanery  and  from  across  the  diocese. 

On  Saturday  morning  wardens  chose 
between  workshops  with  catchy  titles 
and  useful  subjects  like  Diocesan  Dollars 
andSense  (diocesan  budgetand  program); 
Mission  Accomplished  (mission  state- 
ments); How  to  Chair  with  a  Flair  (effec- 
tively running  a  meeting);  Taking  Careof 
God's  House  (church  maintenance);  and 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not  (reducing  your 
parish's  energy  waste).  A  few  wardens 
were  actually  surprised  that  they  found  it 
difficult  to  choose  which  workshop  to 
attend 

When  asked  what  she  would  tell 
someone  to  encourage  them  to  attend  the 
conference,  van  Laer  responded,  "Heck, 
its  fun!"  Indeed  the  38  wardens  in  atten- 
dance had  a  weekend  of  challenges,  in- 
sight, fellowship  and  fun.  If  you  didn't 
make  it  this  year,  join  us  next  go  around! 


The  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwic] 
visits  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 


The  Rev.  Sr.  Scholastica  Marie,  OJN, 
came  to  Kinston  on  the  weekend  of  March 
11,  12  &  13,  to  lead  the  people  of  St. 
Mary's  congregation  in  their  annual  mid- 
Lenten  retreat.  The  focus  for  our  time 
together  was  on  our  friendship  with 
God.  As  with  any  friendship,  she  re- 
minded us,  we  must  be  willing  to  spend 
time  with  God.  We  must  be  willing  to 
"wait"  in  expectation  and  silence  so 
that  we  may  be  available  for  His  visita- 
tion. We  learn  to  "allow"  God  to  teach  us 
who  we  are  so  that  we  might  know  to 
whom  we  belong.  It  is  in  "accepting" 
God  that  we  are  able  to  get  out  of  God's 
way  and  let  Him  have  His  way  with  us. 
These  three  important  ingredients,  "to 
await,  to  allow  and  to  accept"  became 
the  foundation  of  our  time  together  in 
our  prayers  of  meditation  and  contem- 
plation. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Sr. 
Scholastica  met  with  several  people  from 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  who  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Order.  After  a  fight  meal, 
a  celebration  of  Holy  Eucharist,  and  a 
period  of  silent  prayer,  the  Rev.  Tom 
Chaffee,  St.  Thomas,  Windsor  and  the 
Rev.  Phillip  Craig,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston, 
offered  their  vows  and  were  received  as 
oblates  in  the  Order  of  Julian.  Follow- 
ing the  Sunday  Eucharist,  Sr. 
Scholastica  met  with  the  adult  classes  to 
talk  about  Dame  Julian,  the  14th  Cen- 
tury English  mystic  and  patroness  of 
her  Order.  A  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
Julian  lived,  prayed  and  served  in  this 
world  from  her  small  room  attached  to 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Julian  in  Nor- 
wich, England.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 


Julian  was  granted  a  series  of  sixte 
mystical  revelations  of  the  crucifi 
Christ.  She  devoted  the  next  twen 
years  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  ai 
described  her  visions  and  her  undt 
standing  of  them  in  The  Revelations 
Divine  Love,  the  first  book  written  in  | 
English  language  by  a  woman. 
Herbart  O'Driscoll  writes  of  the  prese 
renewal  of  the  Church:  "the  Christia 
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The  Rev.  Tom  Chafee, 
Scholastica  Marie  and  The  Rev. 
Craig 
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What  is  a  Steward? 
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by  Rudolph  Pyle 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  dictionary 
describes  a  steward  as  one  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  property,  finances 
or  other  affairs  not  his  own. 

The  story  goes:  A  young  man  went  into  a 
far  country  seeking  work.  He  came  upon  a 
county  fair,  he  approached  a  farmer,  who 
had  brought  his  produce  to  the  fair  to  sell, 
and  asked  him  for  a  job.  The  farmer  asked 
the  young  man,  "do  you  do  good  work?"  "I 
sleep  well  when  the  storms  come,"  was  the 
reply.  Again  the  young  man  was  asked,  "do 
you  do  good  work?"  Again  the  reply,  "I  sleep 
well  when  the  winds  blow  and  the  storms 
come."  A  third  time  the  same  question  was 
asked,  and  a  third  time  the  same  reply,  "I 
sleep  well  during  the  storms."  Well  the 
young  man  was  hired  and  he  went  to  work 
on  the  farm. 

After  several  weeks,  one  night  there  was  a  very  violent 
storm.  The  farmer  rushed  into  the  young  man's  room  to  wake 


him,  but  he  could  not.  He  rushed  out  to  the 
barns,  he  saw  that  there  were  no  leaks  and 
all  the  animals  were  contented  in  their 
stalls.  Then  he  rushed  out  to  the  fields, 
there  he  saw  that  all  of  the  hay  stacks  were 
battened  down  securely.  Then  the  farmer 
remembered  what  the  young  man  had  re- 
plied when  he  was  asked,  "do  you  do  good 
work?'  "I  sleep  well  when  the  storms  come." 

In  II  Timothy  2:15,  we  who  strive  to 
re  fleet  the  light  of  Christ  are  e  nco  ur  age  d  to : 
"Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  tobe  ashamed." 

-  Rudolph  Pyle  is  junior  Warden  at  St. 
Michael  &  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in 
Rumford,  Rhode  Island.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  The  Rhode  Island  Episcopal 
News,  publication  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode 
Island.Courtesy  of  the  Diocesan  Good  News 
Service. 
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tradition... must  contain  such  things  as  the 
rediscovery  of  paths  of  Meditation  and 
Contemplation,  deeper  study  of  Scripture, 
the  Recovery  of  Mysticism  [and]  a  deepen- 
ing of  our  appreciation  and  practice  of  the 
Sacramental  life. ..."  It  was  to  speak  to  that 
need  that  the  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich 
was  founded  in  1982.  The  overall  goal  of 
the  Order  is  the  spiritual  renewal  of  clergy , 
parishes,  and  individuals  in  the  classical 
Christian  traditions  of  contemplative  spiri- 
tuality and  mysticism.  Julian's  spirit  of 
receptivity  to  God,  of  contemplation  and 
silent  prayer,  of  intercession  and  service  is 
the  vital  heart  of  the  Order.  The  Chapel  at 
Trinity  Center  is  named  in  her  honor  as 
the  Julian  Chapel. 

If  you  wish  more  information  about  the 
Order  you  may  write: 

The  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich 

26392  Summit  Avenue 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin  53188 


Celebrate  Soil  and  Water  Stewardship  Week 


reprinted  from  SACD  discussion  guide 

Sod  and  Water  Stewardship  Week  is  celebrated  in 
the  United  States  to  help  remind  all  people  of  their 
individual  responsibilities  to  care  for  our  sod  and 
water  resources.  Stewardship  of  natural  resources  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  and  every  individual.  All  are 
charged  by  the  Creator  with  "tending  and  keeping" 
God's  Creation.  When  we  say  "all,"  we  include  a 
tremendously  diverse  audience.  Our  nation  is  increas- 
ingly diverse,  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  including 
national  origin,  race,  religion,  social  status,  and  cul- 
ture. How  do  we  budd  common  goals,  and  create  a 
common  commitment  to  stewardship,  within  such  a 
diverse  group? 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  complex  and  often 
contradictory  relationship  between  the  well-being  of 
the  environment  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  who 
live  on  the  land.  Society's  needs  may  be  best  served 
when  every  landowner  practices  responsible  steward- 
ship, but  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  costs  and 
benefits  often  fall  unequally  on  people  and  social 
programs  to  improve  this  stewardship. 

The  public  expects  farmers  to  produce  a  plentiful, 
safe  food  supply,  and  to  do  it  cheaply.  In  addition  it 
expects  them  to  exercise  good  stewardship  of  sod, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources,  and  to  be  profit- 
able in  the  process. 

Business  and  industry  must  go  beyond  the  goal  of 


simply  trying  to  meet  pollution  requirements  and 
comply  with  regulation.  It  is  evident  that  businesses 
must  lead  the  search  for  new  technologies.  In  addition, 
they  must  use  the  enormous  power  of  their  advertising 
and  marketing  to  help  people  understand  the  need  for 
responsible  stewardship  and  the  methods  of  achieving 
it. 

As  the  institution  that  teaches  people  how  to  live 
in  right  relationships  with  God  and  with  one  another, 
the  Church  has  an  enormous  responsibility  to  help 
people  understand  how  to  live  in  peace  with  the  non- 
human  portion  of  God's  Creation.  We  cannot  be  at 
peace  with  God  and  with  each  other  whde  we  wage 
war  on  the  Creation  that  sustains  us  all. 

What  we  need  now  is  just  one  more  "YES."  We 
must  have  the  moral  courage  to  do  what  we  know 
needs  to  be  done  -  to  injustice  -  to  call  environmental 
destruction  the  sin  that  it  is  -  to  call  for  those  who  have 
sinned  against  God's  Creation  to  repent  and  turn  their 
efforts  to  restoring  and  healing  those  damages.  That 
courage,  and  that  call,  will  be  found  by  most  people  in 
their  faith,  and  on  their  knees.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to 
search  for  it,  and  then  to  reach  out  to  others,  and  to  the 
institutions  that  shape  our  dady  lives,  to  strengthen 
the  partnerships  for  stewardship  that  must  be  real- 
ized. 

Individuals  who  want  to  get  involved  can  contact 
their  local  Sod  and  Water  Conservation  District  or  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Sod  Conservation 
Service. 
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The  Convention  committee  is  at  it  again 


With  barely  time  to  catch  a  breath  since 
the  1994  diocesan  convention,  the  conven- 
tion committee  has  begun  looking  ahead  to 
the  1995  convention.  Meeting  on  Thursday, 
March  17  the  committee  took  time  to  review 
the  input  from  the  convention  evaluation 
forms,  and  to  discuss  the  logistics,  the  mood 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  1 1 1th  convention. 


After  making  notes,  the  committee  then  began 
to  move  ahead  with  the  planning  of  the  next 
convention. 

Responding  to  one  of  the  goals  set  forth  at 
the  Needs  &  Goals  Conference  that  we  become 
a  more  spirit-filled  community,  the  committee 
has  decided  to  build  on  the  theme  of  the  1995 
diocesan  Lenten  program,  "Called  to  Care."  The 


committee  feels  that  moving  from  the  dioc- 
esan convention  into  a  Lentenprogram  of  the 
same'  theme  is  a  powerful  message  about  the 
role  of  fellowship  and  spirituality  in  our  life 
together.  The  convention  theme  will  be  devel- 
oped more  fully  as  the  year  progresses. 

The  date  of  the  convention  has  been 
set  for  February  16,17  &  18,  1995. 
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Presiding  Bishop's  1994 
Easter  Message 

A  prayer  for  Easter 
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We  thank  you,  almighty  and  loving  God,  that 
you  have  given  us  your  son,  and  that,  through  his 
gift  of  redemption,  we  have  been  redeemed  as 
well. 

Through  your  loving  actions,  our  redemption 
has  been  accomplished.  We  pray  that  we  may  live 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  wondrous  truth — and 
claim  for  ourselves  the  gift  of  our  redemption :  that 
our  pettiness  can  become  largeness  of  spirit;  that 
our  hate  can  become  love;  that  our  sadness  can 
turn  to  joy  and  gladness;  that  our  fear  for  the 
future  can  become  faith  in  what  God  is  doing  in 
our  lives;  that  our  greed  become  a  caring  for  all 
God's  creation;  that  our  grief  can  be  softened;  that 
our  suffering  can  be  patient;  that  we  will  know 
ourselves  to  be  free  of  all  that  separates  us  from 
you. 

We  thank  you,  almighty  and  loving  God,  that, 
through  your  son,  wehave  been  reconciled  to  you, 
and  to  one  another.  Through  your  loving  actions, 
our  reconciliation  has  been  accomplished.  We 


pray  that  we  may  live  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
wondrous  truth,  and  claim  for  ourselves  the  gift 
of  our  reconciliation:  that  all  races  may  live  in 
harmony;  that  all  who  believe  in  you  and  know 
you  by  whatever  name  will  know  as  well  their 
oneness  in  you;  that  the  nations  will  lay  down 
their  arms;  that  the  wealthiest  will  share  with 
the  poorest;  that  those  who  would  do  violence  to 
the  helpless  will  become  their  protectors;  that 
those  who  would  despoil  the  earth  will  preserve 
it;  that  the  poor  in  spirit  may  gain  strength  from 
the  joyful;  that  the  aged  will  teach  the  young  and 
the  young  pick  up  the  burdens  of  those  who  have 
long  carried  them;  that  parents  andchildren  may 
live  together  as  God's  family;  that  all  of  us,  your 
people,  will  know  ourselves  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, children  of  the  same  God. 

Almighty  and  loving  God,  we  thank  you  for 
your  son.  Help  us  to  claim  our  gifts  and  live  from 
this  day  forward  knowing  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  risen  Christ.  Amen. 


Cumberland 
County  viewers  watch 
for  the  diocesan  video, 
Living  into  Our  Full 
Humanity,  to  be 
shown  on  cable  chan- 
nel three  on  Thurs- 
day, April  21  and 
April  28  at  7:00  p.m. 


Setting  Our  Mind  on  the  Divine 


This  sermon  was  given  by  Alan  E.  Smith  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Williamstown,  MA  on  February  27,  US4.  Alan  is  a  seminarian  at  Yale  Divinity  School 


Listen  again  to  these  words  from  today's  gospel: 
"Then  Jesus  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of 
Man  must  undergo  great  suffering,  and  be  rejected 
by  the  elders,  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and 
be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again.  He  said  all 
this  quite  openly.  And  Peter  took  him  aside  and 
began  to  rebuke  him.  But  turning  and  looking  at  his 
disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter  and  said,  "Get  behind 
me,  Satan!  For  you  are  setting  your  mind  not  on 
divine  things buton  human  things."  (Mark  8:31-33) 

"Look,  Jesus,  stop  this  talk  about  suffering  and 
death.  We  can  work  this  out."  "Get  with  the  pro- 
gram, man.  Set  your  mind  on  the  Divine!" 

Minimizing  conflict.  Isn't  that  our  major  con- 
cern today?  Indeed  we  make  things  today  that  make 
our  life  easier.  No  more  fighting  over  the  dishes, 
we've  got  a  dishwasher  now.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
solve  the  problem,  we  seek  to  minimize  conflict. 
Now  we  fight  over  who's  going  to  put  the  dishes  in 
the  dishwasher.  We  have  created  a  therapeutic 
culture,  a  feel  good  society.  We  seek  not  to  rock  the 
boat.  Oh,  we  don't  want  to  hurt  so  and  so's  feelings, 
is  the  cry. 

Yesterday,  I  called  my  good  friend  here  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  place  I  could 
stay  overnight.  At  first  this  exchange  seems  inno- 
cent enough.  Yet  my  friend  thanked  me  for  insult- 
ing him.  For  at  first  glance  one  can  say  that  I  was 
acting  out  of  humility,  not  wanting  to  impose  myself 
on  him.  But  is  that  the  nature  of  humility--the 
desire  to  save  face?  I  was  not  seeking  my  true  place 
in  the  social  order,  rather  I  was  looking  to  minimize 
conflict.  If  I  had  been  seeking  my  true  place  in  the 
social  order,  I  would  have  asked  to  stay  with  him. 
For  in  humility  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

Peter  in  today's  lesson  wasestranged  from  Christ. 
He  was  concerned  with  minimizing  conflict  rather 
than  seeking  truth.  "You  are  setting  your  mind  not 
on  divine  things  but  on  human  things,"  said  Jesus. 


"If  any  want  to  become  my  followers,  let 
them  deny  themselves...,"  says  Jesus.  Peter  did  not 
deny  himself  in  rebuking  Jesus.  What  drove  Peter 
to  rebuke  Christ  was  fear.  It  was  a  deep-seated  fear, 
a  fundamental  insecurity  if  you  will.  And  as  a  friend 
of  mine  has  said,  "this  fundamental  insecurity  is  so 
great  today  that  it  leads  to  our  rabid  attack  on  the 
supernatural,  the  result  is  a  glorified  melancholy, 
an  agnosticism  in  which  we  glorify  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  our  existence  rather  than  the  complete  mean- 
ingfulness  of  the  Divine." 

Our  fear  has  lead  us  to  talk  about  all  the  prob- 
lems in  the  world  and  how  "we"  are  going  to  fix  them. 
Our  fear  has  lead  us  to  put  too  much  faith  in  ratio- 
nality. As  Steve  Biko,  the  late  great  freedom  fighter 
of  South  Africa  pointed  out,  "we  have  magnified  our 
physical  senses.. .at  the  price  all  too  often  of  cutting 
out  the  dimension  of  the  spiritual." 

I  see  this  fear  at  Yale  Divinity  School.  Indeed  the 
academic  side  of  things  is  well  refined.  But  there 
exists  a  spiritual  shiftlessness  at  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Everyone  seeks  to  be  an  island.  Everyone  is  seeking 
a  safe  theological  ground.  Our  living  arrangements 
provide  the  perfect  environment  for  our  spiritual 
laziness.  We  live  either  off  campus  or  in  boxes  on 
campus.  There  are  no  "common  rooms"  in  the 
dorms.  The  sound  of  gunshots  in  the  evening  serves 
only  to  perpetuate  a  "hope-less"  situation.  This 
unadulterated  worship  of  rationality  not  only  leads 
us  to  cut  out  our  spiritual  existence  but  those  things 
which  help  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  check  become 
devalued.  The  tools  for  ego  shrinking  which  are 
mystical,  supernatural,  spiritual  in  nature  are  seen 
as  hindrances  to  civilization,  hindrances  to  progress. 
Witness  the  case  of  Potlatch. 

Potlatch  was  a  ceremony  of  giving  practiced  by 
the  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  It  was  celebrated  at 
the  naming  of  a  child,  a  marriage,  a  death, 
etc. ..During  the  ceremony  wealth  was  redistrib- 


uted. In  1885  Canada  outlawed  it  because  it  was 
seen  to  produce  "habits  inconsistent  with  progress." 
A  practice  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  self  for  the 
common  good  was  made  illegal  and  described  as 
insane.  How  many  more  examples  can  we  cite  over 
a  hundred  years  later? 

Yet,  if  Jesus  says  deny  oneself,  then  what  does 
Bishop  Sanders  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
mean  when  he  says  that  in  seeking  entertainment 
we're  only  running  from  ourselves?  Can  we  deny 
ourself  and  find  ourself  at  the  same  time? 

Jesus  said  that  those  who  seek  to  save  our  life, 
those  who  seek  to  save  face,  those  who  seek  not  to 
impose  themselves  on  others,  those  who  seek  to 
minimize  conflict  will  lose  their  life.  But  those  who 
lose  their  self,  those  who  devote  their  life  to  God  will 
save  it.  There  is  a  self  from  which  we  are  running. 
There  is  a  greater  self  that  is  ours.  Our  true  self  is 
in  recognizing  human  interconnectedness.  Our  true 
self  is  in  the  covenant  God  made  with  Abraham.  Our 
true  self  is  life  in  Christ.  Let  us  stop  running  and 
start  learning.  Let  us  stop  fearing  and  start  believ- 
ing. 

"Fear  not  beloved,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  me  in 
this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,"  says  Jesus. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  psalmist  in  Psalm  16:8,  "I  keep 
the  Lord  always  before  me;  because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved."  Let  us  be  convinced  like 
Paul,  "that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
rulers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in 
all  creation,  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


The  sermon  was  concluded  with  the  singing  of  a  call  and 
response  spiritual  entitled  "In  the  Valley. "  "Somebody  found 
joy  :n  the  valley  bright  as  the  morningstar.  Amen.  Somebody 
found  love  in  the  valley  bright  as  the  morning  star.  Amen. 
Somebody  found  peace  in  the  valley  bright  as  the  morning 
star.  Amen.  Somebody  found  GOD  in  the  valley  bright  as  the 
morningstar.  AMEN!" 
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Soul  Making  invites  us  to  reenter  the  desert 


The  department  of  Christian 
Formation  has  committed  to  review- 
ing books  for  Cross  Current  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  books  will  not 
necessarily  be  newly  published,  but 
will  be  books  that  can  be  of  help  in 
our  life-long  pilgrimages  cf  being 
"formed"  as  Christians.  The  first  of 
these  is  Soul  Making,  published  by 
Harper  &  Row  and,  written  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Alan  W.  Jones,  Dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco, 
and  formerly  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Christian  Spirituality  at  General 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Easter  season,  a  time  when 
we  are  joyfully  emerging  from  our 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  may 
seem  like  a  strange  time  to  review  a 
book  that  suggests  that  we  all  reen- 
ter that  wilderness  as  a  lifetime  place 
of  spiritual  growth.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Alan  Jones  proposes  in 
his  extraordinary  book,  Soul  Mak- 
ing. To  be  more  exact,  Jones  invites 
Christians  to  discover  "the  desert 
way  of  believing"  -  to  experience  the 


"barren  yet  beautiful  terrain"  of  the 
heart  where  we  find  the  clearest  well- 
springs  of  faith  and  "a  place  of  revela- 
tion, conversion,  and  transformation." 

Soul  Making  offers  to  contempo- 
rary seekers  the  spiritual  pathway  dis- 
covered by  early  Christian  monks  who 
lived  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  But  be- 
ware of  thinking  this  is  either  remote, 
esoteric,  or  irrelevant  to  those  of  us 
living  in  East  Carolina  in  the  1990's! 
Alan  Jones  is  not  only  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  unique  and  important 
tradition  of  the  early  church  but  also, 
and  more  so,  in  its  significance  as  a 
resource  for  the  Christian  in  the  here 
andnow.  In  Soul Makinghe  shows  how 
this  spirituality,  sdence,  meditation, 
and  moral  courage,  are  at  the  heart  of 
profound  spiritual  renewal  right  now. 

Soul  Making  is  refreshingly 
readable  and  draws  together  the  spiri- 
tuality of  modern  literature  and  psy- 
chology with  a  special  understanding 
of  desert  spirituality.  It  is  a  book  for 
spiritual  seekers  thatsatisfies  the  mind, 
while  feeding  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
heart. 


Ethan  Flad  — 
Your  friend  at  815 


by  Joe  West,  Christ  Church,  Sew  Bern 

Diocesan  members  who  need  informa- 
tion or  other  help  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  in  New  York  have  a  friend  they  can 
call  on.  He  is  Ethan  Flad,  the  designated 
"linkage  person"  for  East  Carolina.  As  a 
liaison  with  the  national  church,  Flad  can 
help  callers  traverse  the  bureaucratic  maze 
and  guide  them  to  the  right  place  for  assis- 
tance. In  a  headquarters  with  250  people, 
that  kind  of  guidance  is  almost  essential. 

'It  can  be  very  confusing  for  those  of  us 
here,  let  alone  those  calling  from  outside," 
said  Flad  in  a  phone  interview  from  New 
York. 

Under  the  linkage  program,  each  dio- 
cese is  paired  with  a  national  staff  member 
who  serves  as  a  contact  person  at  the  center. 
The  program  actually  started  several  years 
ago  but  was  later  abandoned  The  presiding 
bishop  reactivated  it  about  two  years  ago. 

"This  is  kind  of  a  rebirth,"  said  Flad 
"The  bishop  felt  there  had  to  be  a  better  way 
to  communicate  with  those  out  in  the  local 
dioceses  and  help  them  get  through  all  the 
red  tape  at  the  central  office." 

Under  the  program,  the  linkage  person 
is  supposed  to  visit  the  diocese  a  couple  of 
times  a  year  for  some  face-to-face  contact. 
Flad  attended  the  1993  convention  and  also 


made  a  trip  to  Kinston  last  May,  where  he 
met  with  about  25  people.  He  had  hoped  to 
attendthe  1994convention  in  Greenville  but 
had  to  remain  in  New  York  for  the  beginning 
of  the  national  church's  budget  process. 

Atthecenter,  Flad  works  primarily  with 
environmental  and  racism  issues,  two  hot 
topics  that  the  national  church  wants  to 
focus  attention  on  over  the  next  few  years. 
His  office  provides  support  and  resources  to 
churches  that  want  help  in  addressing  these 
issues. 

But  he  can  assist  callers  with  any  mat- 
ter. 

"People  are  welcome  to  ask  me  any 
question,  "  said  Flad  "I  can  serve  as  a 
person  who  connects  someone  in  the  diocese 
with  the  national  church.  " 

He  began  working  at  the  church  center 
about  five  years  ago,  shortly  after  graduat- 
ing from  college,  and  has  served  as  the 
diocesan  linkage  person  for  about  two  years. 

Flad  can  be  reached  toll  free  at  1-800- 
334-7626.  Callers  can  either  ask  for  him  by 
name  or  for  his  extension,  which  is  5222. 

If  the  800  number  is  busy,  he  can  be 
reached  also  on  a  direct  line  by  dialing  12 12- 
922-5222.  Flad  can  be  contacted  by  fax  at 
212-490-6684. 


"Soul  Making  is  a  book  about  how  human  beings  are  made.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  ancient  task  of  soul  making.  In  order  to  discuss  how  we  are  made,  I  have  to  write 
about  love.  I  feel  inexperienced  and  ill-equipped  to  do  this,  except  in  one  respect. 
Even  though  I  am  not  much  of  a  lover,  I  do  know  that  I  am  loved.  This  is  a  statement 
of  faith,  the  effects  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  spill  over  into  my  experience.  One 
of  the  side  effects  of  knowing  that  one  is  loved  is  the  desire  to  tell  others  -  and  to  tell 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  included  in,  and  not  excluded  from,  the  circle  of 
love.... As  we  shall  see,  human  beings  are  not  made  overnight.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
process  ever  finished.  The  word  'soul'  is  a  metaphor  for  this  process  of  transforma- 
tion. We  are  'human'  insofar  as  we  are  in  the  'school  of  love.'  The  only  qualification 
required  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  the  willingness  to  wake  up." 

-Alan  Jones, 
Soul  Making 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

Deputies  to  General  Convention;  (left  to  right)  Chan  Daniels,  David  Stoller,  Lucy  Talbott,  Jim  Cooke,  Russell  Johnson 
(alternate),  Phil  Craig,  Ted  Gartman,  Joe  Cooper,  Alicia  Ragsdale  (alternate). 

WITH  WATER  AND 
THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
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How  Does  My  Diocese  or  PARish  BeneHt  From  the  NatIonaL  ChuRch  Program  &  BudqET? 


Twenty-five  ways  the  National  Church  Budget  supports  your  involvement  in  Mission  &  Ministry 


1 .  Want  to  further  the  fight  against  racism  ? 
Host  a  fund  raising  event  to  support  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Legacy  Fund. 

Mr.  D.  Barry  Menuez 
(800)  334-7626  x5143 

Ms.  Diane  Porter 
(800)  334-7626  x5198 

2.  Need  more  information  about  church  and  state? 
Enroll  in  the  Public  Policy  Network. 

Mr.  Scotland  Davis 
(800)  334-7626  x5224 

3.  Want  ideas  for  local  environmental  work? 
Join  Green-Grassroots  Episcopal  Environmental 
Network. 

Mr.  Ethan  Flad 
(800)  334-7626  x5222 

4.  Interested  in  involving  your  parish  in  world  mission? 
Sponsor  a  refugee  family. 

The  Reverend  Burgess  Carr 
(800)  334-7626  x5196 

5.  Wish  you  knew  more  about  various  Episcopal 
Anglican  activities? 

Subscribe  to  Episcopal  Life. 

Mr.  Jerrold  Hames 
(800)  334-7626  x5372 

6.  Eager  to  confront  the  rural  crisis? 
Confront  it;  help  save  the  family  farm. 

The  Reverend  Allen  Brown 
(800)  334-7626  x5226 


"With  Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit:  Seeking  and 
Serving  Christ  in  All  Creation" 


7.  Concerned  about  parish  growth? 
Invite  a  friend  to  church  (especially  a 
"babyboomer"). 

Evangelism  Office 
(800)  334-7626  x5269 

8.  Want  to  help  young  church  school  classes  develop  a 
broader  view  of  the  world? 

Become  a  CSMO  (Church  School  Missionary 
Offering)  kid. 

The  Reverend  Howard  Williams 
(800)      334-7626  x5264 

9.  Need  a  major  challenge? 
Become  a  Volunteer  for  Mission. 


10.  Curious  about  interests  and  activities  of  young 
people  everywhere? 

Attend  the  Episcopal  Youth  Event. 

The  Reverend  Sheryl  Kujawa 
(800)334-7626x5237 

11.  Wish  to  offer  opportunities  for  parish  education? 
Struggle  with  issues  of  racism,  sexism,  human 
sexuality,  peace,  and  justice  using  the  Global 
Education  for  Mission  Handbook. 

The  Reverend  Linda  Grenz 
(800)  334-7626  x5242 

12.  Own  major  investments? 

Vote  your  stock  in  support  of  positions  adopted  by 
General  Convention  and  Executive  Council  and  make 
socially  responsible  investment  decisions. 

The  Reverend  Brian  Grieves 
(800)  334-7626  x5206 

1 3 .  Time  on  your  hands? 

Volunteer  to  assist  persons  with  ATDS/HIV  to  become 
more  fully  integrated  and  welcomed  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

The  Reverend  Randolph  Frew 
(800)  334-7626  x5227 

14.  Concerned  about  human  need  in  your  parish  or 

diocese? 

Volunteer  in  a  literacy  program  or  soup  kitchen,  or 
spend  a  night  with  the  homeless. 

Mrs.  Rae  Vanderheyden 
(800)  334-7626  x5200 

15.  Interested  in  church  news?  <- 

Watch  the  VISN  network,  or  work  for  its  inclusion  in 
your  viewing  area  by  your  local  cable  operator. 

The  Reverend  Clement  Lee 
(800)  334-7626  x5386 

16.  Want  to  become  involved  in  jubilee  Ministry? 
Become  a  jubilee  Ministry  parish. 

Mrs.  Ntsiki  Langford 
(800)  334-7626  x5201 

17.  Passionate  about  ecumenical  relations? 
Participate  in  an  ecumenical/interfaith  dialogue. 

The  Reverend  William  Norgren 
(800)  334-7626  x5344 

18.  Seen  a  need  to  trade  viewpoints  with  other  parishes? 
Have  a  pulpit  exchange  or  encounter  with  a  parish 
whose  members  are  from  an  ethnic/racial/social/ 
language  group  different  from  yours. 

Ms.  Owanah  Anderson 
(800)  334-7626  x5204 


The  Reverend  Winston  Ching 
(800)  334-7626  x5207 

Ms.  Carol  Hampton 
(800)  334-7626 

The  Reverend  Harold  Lewis 
(800)  334-7626  x5208 

19.  Have  you  been  challenged  to  spread  the  good  news  of 
Christ 's  Gospel? 

Participate  in  "home  reaching"  to  learn  practical 
tools  for  evangelism  and  congregational  development. 

The  Reverend  Arlin  Rothauge 
(800)  334-7626  x5216 

20.  Identified  special  needs  in  a  parish  distant  to  yours? 
Become  a  companion  diocese  or  parish. 

The  Reverend  J.  Patrick  Mauney 
(800)  334-7626  x5339 

2 1 .  Curious  about  the  interest  of  government  in  your 
church? 

Visit  your  congressperson  or  state  legislator  to  share 
the  views  of  your  church. 

Dr.  Betty  Coats 

The  Reverend  Robert  Brooks 

(800)  228-0515 

22.  Energized  about  women 's  issues? 

Join  the  Women  for  Social  Witness  Network  (open  to 
men  and  women)  and  become  involved  in  a 
worldwide  advocacy  effort. 

Ms.  Zibilia  L.  Wolfe 
(800)  334-7626  x5221 

23.  Want  to  learn  more  about  your  faith? 
Immerse  yourself  in  the  catechumenal  process. 

The  Evangelism  Office 
(800)  334-7626  x5269 

24.  Feel  you 'd  like  to  be  better  informed  about  being  an 
Episcopalian? 

Become  informed  by  using  resource  materials. 

ENS:  Mr.  James  Solheim 
(800)  334-7626  x5385 

Art:  Ms.  Rochelle  Arthur 
(800)  334-7626  x5391 

Print:  Mr.  John  Ratti 
(800)  334-7626  x5379 

25.  Does  self-help  within  a  faith  context  appeal  to  you? 
Encounter  the  realities  of  your  life  by  using  Soap  and  ] 
Water,  a  study  resource  and  guide  that  helps  us  to  face 
the  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  disintegrate  life. 

Ms.  Diane  Porter 
(800)      334-7626  x5198 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Gist 
(800)  334-7626  x5332 


The  Reverend  Herbert  Arrunategui 
(800)  334-7626  x5210 


—  reprinted  from  the  Status  Report  on  the  Program  & 
Budget  Adopted  by  the  1991  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


APRIL 

Elderhostel 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro-EYC 
Clergy/Spouse  Conference 
Junior  DYE 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern-Confirmation  Retreat 
Cursillo 

MAY 

Stewardship  Conference 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
St.  Paul's/Thompson  Children's  Home  Outreach 
EFM  Mentor  Training 

St.  Timothy' s,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Resource  Center  for  Women  &  Ministry  in  the  South 
Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 

JUNE 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
St.  John's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Quiet  Day 

JULY 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston-Parish  Family  Retreat 
AUGUST 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Youth  Commission 
Executive  Council 

Family  Ministries  Conference:  "Families  Over  a  Lifespan" 
Elderhostel 


3-8 

15-16 

17-18 

22-24 

23 

27-5/1 


6-  7 

7-  8 
13-15 
13-15 
15-17 
27-29 
29-31 
31-6/3 


3-5 

5-10 

10-12 

15-16 

17-19 

22 


15-17 


12-14 
19-20 
21-22 
26-27 
28-9/2 
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The  Not-so 
small  church 
conference 

Ask  anyone  who  has  ever  attended 
the  Small  Church  Conference  and  you 
will  learn  that  the  conference  is  NOT 
just  for  small  churches.  The  conference, 
begun  eleven  years  ago  by  the  six  dio- 
ceses of  North  CaroUna  and  Virginia, 
has  something  to  offer  a  church  of  any 
size,  as  the  variety  of  workshops  at- 
tests. With  titles  such  as  Movies  and 
Morality,  The  Sacrament  of  Healing,  A 
Ministry  to  the  Aging,  Stewardship  and 
the  Environment,  Mustard  Seeds  -  A 
Christian  Education  Program  that 
Works,  what  church  wouldn't  benefit 
from  the  conference? 

Three-time  attendee,  Judy  Glick  of 
St.  Thomas,  Bath  says,  "It  is  a  great 
time  for  sharing  ideas  on  how  to  func- 
tion together.  There  are  dynamic  speak- 
ers, lots  of  music  ....  It  is  definitely 
worth  going  to." 

This  year's  conference,  renamed  the 
Small  Church  Leadership  Conference, 
is  being  held  at  Trinity  Center  the  week- 
end of  May  31- June  3.  The  Rev.  Wayne 
Schwab,  recently  retired  Evangelism 
Officer  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  will 
serve  as  the  keynoter. 

With  Bill  Stokes,  organist  and  choir- 
master of  All  Souls  Church  in  Asheville, 
NC,  back  as  music  leader  for  the  confer- 
ence, music  promises  to  remain  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  fee,  including  meals 
and  lodging,  is  $120.00  for  rooms  at 
Trinity  Center  and  $  160. 00 for  rooms  at 
the  Ramada  Inn.  If  you  would  bike  fur- 
ther information  on  the  conference  con- 
tact the  Rev.  Bob  Hobgood,  919/355- 
2125. 


Sewanee  DOCC  Conference 
set  for  June  13-17 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Commu- 
nity (DOCC)  annual  training  confer- 
ence will  take  place  June  13-17,  1994, 
at  the  University  of  the  South  School  of 
Theology.  The  Rev.  Ward  Ewing  will 
present  the  basic  DOCC  course  at  this 
year's  conference.  The  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  including  The  Power  of  the 
Lamb,  Ewing,  based  atTrinity  Church 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  also  served  as  editor 
for  the  revision  of  various  DOCC  mate- 
rials. 

Yearly,  the  conference  attracts 
people  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Last  year  a  group 
from  the  Kairos  Prison  Ministries  at- 
tended, while  a  delegation  from  the 
Northeastern  Caribbean  and  Aruba  is 
expected  this  summer. 

DOCC  is  a  21-week  program  of 
Christian  education  which  is  based  in 
the  life  of  the  parish.  No  outside  read- 


ing is  required.  Participants  commit 
to  weekly  meetings  and  join  others  in 
groups  of  eight  to  ten  persons.  To  start 
DOCC  in  a  parish,  a  presenter  and  at 
least  two  facilitators  should  attend  a 
training  event, 

In  addition  to  the  basic  DOCC 
program,  two  advanced  courses  are 
offered:  C.  S.  Lewis,  His  Life  and 
Work  led  by  Jean  McCurdy  Meade  of 
New  Orleans;  and  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, lead  by  the  Rev.  Hunter 
Huckabay  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
These  courses  are  available  for  those 
who  have  previous  DOCC  experience. 

The  conference  is  held  entirely 
on  the  seminary  campus  in  Sewanee. 
Housing  is  in  air-conditioned 
Quintard  Hall,  while  course  work 
takes  place  in  Hamilton  Hall.  For 
more  information  call  Belinda 
Powell  at  800-722-1974. 


Watch  for  these  coming  events! 


May  6-7 

The  Bishop's  Conference  on  Stewardship 


August  26-27 

Families  over  a  Lifespan 
hosted  by  the 
Commission  on  Family  Ministries 


November  18-19 

Workshop  on  Planning,  Building  and 
Maintaining  Church  Buildings 
hosted  by  the 


Commission  on  Planning, 
Design  and  Construction 
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Mrs.  Karen  Sandoval,  Head  of  the  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy program  at  Coastal  Carolina  Community  College,  Mr. 
James  L.  Henderson,  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea 
and  three  Coastal  students  present  parish  hall  model  to  St. 
Peter's. 

St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea 
taps  local  talent  for 
building  project 

Five  students  of  the  Architectural  Technology  pro- 
gram of  Coastal  Carolina  Community  College  (CCCC), 
Jacksonville  (Matthew  Sweeney,  Jason  Marshburn,  Tini 
Benson,  Misty  Strandling  &  Robert  Gomez  )  recently 
constructed  a  computer  developed,  scale  model  of  the 
parish  hall  that  is  to  be  built  at  St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea 
Episcopal  Church,  Swansboro.  The  model  was  presented 
to  the  Church  as  a  gift  on  the  occasion  of  a  celebration 
honoring  the  Rev.  M.  Johnson  Hagood  II's  30  years  in  the 
Priesthood.  Ground  breaking  for  the  parish  hall  is  sched- 
uled for  June  or  July  1994. 


'Parisft 

*Ptn-uy>s 


I  am  God's  workmanship, 
through  God,  I  am  wise, 
prosperous,  successful,  loving,  and  free. 


"For  we  are  his  workmanship, 

created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works." 

—  Eph.  2:10 


Found  in  Cross  Current  stack  of  goodies  passed 
down  from  Ede  Baldridge. 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


April 


May 


June 


Diocesan  Calendar 


1-4  Diocesan  Office  closed  for  Easter 

6  12:45  Lunch  with  the  Bishop  -  Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery, 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fayetteville 
Dinner  with  the  Bishop  -  Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery 

7  12:00  Lunch  with  the  Bishop  -  Pamlico  Deanery,  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 
9  Deacon's  School  Diocesan  House 

11  1 1 :00  Camp  Scholarship  Committee  Diocesan  House 

11  1:00  Camp  Committee  Diocesan  House 

12  7:00  Dinner  with  the  Bishop  -  Trinity  Deanery,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
16  Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 

17-19  Clergy/Spouse  Conference  Trinity  Center 

22-24  Jr.  DYE  Trinity  Center 

2 1  Diocesan  Video  on  Fayetteville  Cable  Channel  3 

23  10:00  Deacon's  School  Diocesan  House 

25  ECW  Executive  Board,  Comfort  Suites,  New  Bern 

26  ECW  Annual  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

28  Diocesan  Video  on  Fayetteville  Cable  Channel  3 

29  10:00  Family  Ministries  Diocesan  House 


6-7 

Stewardship  Conference  Trinity  Center 

7 

10:00-2:00 

Youth  Commission  Diocesan  House 

7 

10:00 

Deacon's  School  (Vestry  Rm,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

18-23 

Companion  Diocese  Committee  sponsors  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 

21 

10:30 

ECC  (St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville) 

26 

10:00 

Commission  on  Ministry  and  Standing  Comm.  Diocesan  House 

28 

Deacon  School  Exams  Diocesan  House 

30 

Memorial  Day  -  Diocesan  Office  Closed 

31 

Trinity  Center  Board,  Trinity  Center 

5 

3.00-5:00 

Trinity  Deansr  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

15-16 

ECC  Retreat 

17 

Executive  Council 

The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 


Bishop  Sanders 

April  3 

Down  East  Cluster 

10 

St.  John's,  Wilmington 

24 

St.  John's,  Edenton 

May  1 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

8 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

15 

St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

22 

St.  Paul's,  Vanceboro 

29 

St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 

Bishop  Vache 

April  3 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

10 

St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 

28 

Wilmington  area  churches 

Diocese  of 
East  Carolina 
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Sharing  the  good  news 
of  Episcopalians  keeping 
the  Cross  current  in 
their  daily  lives. 
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May 
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[g|ECU  ministry 

expands  3 


j^j  Sharing  stewardship 
ideas  5 


t£U  Former  Dean  of 
^Cathedral  of 

Singapore  visits  6 

^  Youth  Ministry  is 
happening  7 

|  Cross  Current  turns 
twenty  8-9 


Pension  Fund 
restores  millions...  10 


Sound  to  Sea  opens 
for  summer  14 


St.  Mark's  125th  Anniversary 
The  new  has  come" 


44 


by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Smith,  St.  Mark's,  'Wilmington 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chester  L. 
Talton,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Los 
Angeles,  preached  and  con- 
firmed during  the  celebration  of 
St.  Mark's  125th  Anniversary 
on  April  24,  1994,  in  Wilming- 
ton. Even  though  he  traveled 
some  three  thousand  miles  to 
get  to  Wilmington,  Bishop  Talton 
explained  how  as  an  African- 
American  Episcopal  Bishop  black 
male  he  really  was  not  supposed 
to  be  there  because  historically, 
and  even  today,  racial  minori- 
ties are  made  to  feel  unwelcome. 
But  as  Bishop  Talton  continued, 
he  made  the  newly  confirmed 
and  all  present  feel  that,  thanks 
to  Jesus'  Resurrection  the  "old 
had  passed  away. "  As  Paul  states 
in  II  Corinthians  5:17,  "There- 
fore, if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creation;  the  old  has 
passed  away,  behold  the  new 
has  come."  Upholding  this  mes- 
sage, Bishop  Talton  made  the 
congregation  feel  like  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ  and  emissaries  of 
His  Good  News  for  the  present. 


Before  its  official  organiza- 
tion as  "St.  Mark's  Congrega- 
tion in  1869,  its  first  members 
were  called  together  by  Bishop 
Thomas  Atkinson  for  regular 
worship  with  members  of  what 
is  now  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington, 
and  they  were  members  of  that 
congregation  when  it  was  orga- 
nized in  1858.  When  the  Civil 
War  closed  that  Church  indefi- 
nitely in  1862,  its  communicants 
numbered  34  whites  and  16  Ne- 
groes. After  the  war,  between 
the  years  1866-1869,  St.  Paul's 
building  "was  used  as  a  mission 
for  Negroes,  supported  by  the 
congregations  of  St.  James',  St. 
John's,  and  St.  Paul's."  A  school 
of  approximately  200-300  chil- 
dren of  former  slaves  occupied 
St.  Paul's  Church  building  until 
St.  Mark's  was  begun  and  moved 
into  its  own  building  in  Decem- 
ber 1871.  St.  Mark's  continued 
its  history-defiant  role  untd  it 
attained  parish  status  in  1928 
under  the  careful  and  brave  lead- 
ership of  the  vestry  and  the  Rev. 


Gustave  Caution. 
Parishoners  from 
two  former  mission 
churches,  one  at 
Wrightsville  Sound 
and  another  in  the 
Brooklyn  Section  of 
Wilmington,  have 
increased  St. 
Mark's  member- 
ship to  its  present 
number  of  222 
members. 

During  its  125 
years,  St.  Mark's 
has  been  blessed 
with  very  able  and 
courageous  lay  and 
clerical  leadership. 
Such  leadership  ex- 
tended to  the  dioc- 
esan level.  A  sum- 
mer camp  program  for  African 
Americans  on  Topsail  Island 
sprung  from  St.  Mark's  leader- 
ship. Honoring  these  leaders,  the 
centrum  at  Trinity  Center  bears 
the  names  of  Wade  H.  Chestnut, 
a  layman  of  St.  Mark's,  and 


WILMINGTC 

Bishop  Talton  visits  St.  Mark'sjfor  their  225th  anniversary 
celebration. 

Edwin  E.  Kirton,  a  past  rector  of 
St.  Mark's. 

With  careful  guidance  and 
able  leadership,  serving  as 
Christ's  emissaries,  and  point- 


"New"  cont  on  page  4 


Chaplain's  work  at  crash  scene 
praised  as  heroic  I 


by  Ruth  Sheehan 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  News  &  Observer  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


FORT  BRAGG  —  Gerald  Bebber  just 
couldn't  seem  to  make  the  flames  die. 

The  Air  Force  chaplain  had  unbuttoned 
his  thick  fatigue  shirt  and  was  pressing  it 
against  the  young  soldier's  body. 

But  the  jet  fuel  in  the  fireball  that  roared 
across  the  runway  had  soaked  into  the  sol- 
dier's clothes.  It  seemed  to  have  seeped  into 
the  still-conscious  soldier's  pores. 

"Every  time  I  thought  the  flames  were 
out,  they  began  to  smolder  again,"  Bebber 
said. 

Finally,  the  chaplain  knelton  the  ground 
and  began  using  his  hands  as  shovels,  fran- 
tically scooping  dirt  onto  the  soldier's  chest, 
legs  and  arms. 

He  saved  the  young  man's  life. 

Then  he  ran  to  another  victim.  And 
another. 

"The  man's  a  hero,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Dr. 
John  Plewes,  chief  of  psychiatry  and  neurol- 
ogy at  Womack  Army  Medical  Center  at 
Fort  Bragg. 

Chaplain  Bebber  said  he  was  just  one  of 
many. 

Stdl  dazed  from  the  tragedy  and  a  full 
night  of  ministering  to  families,  Bebber  stood 
in  front  of  the  medical  center  Thursday 
afternoon  and  described  what  hadhappened 
barely  24  hours  earlier. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Bebber  and 
other  paratroopers  set  out  for  Pope  Air  Force 


Base  for  a  training  jump.  Strictly  routine  — 
untd  an  F-16  fighter  jet  crashed  onto  the 
runway,  destroyed  a  cargo  plane  and  ca- 
reened into  the  group  of  waiting  soldiers. 

"I  heard  this  tremendous  explosion," 
Bebber  said.  "Then  an  enormous  wave  of 
burning  jet  fuel  came  through." 

That  wave  passed  less  than  a  foot  from 
Bebber,  who  had  been  standing  partially 
behind  a  pack  shed.  "When  I  turned  around, 
everything  was  on  fire,"  he  said.  "The  peo- 
ple were  on  fire.  The  machinery  was  on 
fire." 

"It  was-like  a  battlefield." 

Bebber  rushed  to  the  closest  soldier,  a 
member  of  another  unit.  The  young  man 
was  awake  and  apparently  in  shock.  As 
Bebber  tried  to  beat  out  the  flames  with  his 
shirt,  the  victim  said  be  felt  no  pain. 

Around  him,  Bebber  said  he  saw  dozens 
of  other  soldiers  helping  their  comrades. 
Within  about  15  minutes,  emergency  medi- 
cal personnel  arrived  and  began  to  cart  off 
the  most  seriously  wounded. 

Bebber,  meanwhile,  began  making  his 
way  to  each  of  the  covered  bodies,  quietly 
blessing  the  dead. 

When  all  of  the  soldiers  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  runway,  Bebber  joined  his 
unit  at  the  hospital,  checking  on  friends, 
counseling  family  members. 

It  wasn't  until  around  2  a.m.,  when 


STAFF  PHOTO  BY  JIM  BOUNDS 

Air  Force  Chaplain  Gerald  Bebber  said  the  runaway  was  like  a 
battlefield. 

Plewes  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  that 
Bebber  even  noticed  the  burned  human 
skin  on  his  Army  green  T-shirt. 

"Finally  I  had  to  minister  to  him,"  said 
Plewes.  "I  don't  think  he  had  taken  a  mo- 
ment to  understand  what  had  happened." 

Bebber,  an  Episcopal  priest  who  en- 
tered the  Army  nine  years  ago,  said  Thurs- 
day it  would  take  some  time  to  sort  out  all 
he'd  been  through. 

"This  has  been  a  tragic  day,"  he  said. 
"But  in  the  tragedy,  there  is  so  much  good 
done  by  so  many  people,  it  is  strangely 
uplifting,  too." 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  musicals 
that  has  eveisbeen  written  for  Broadway  is 
the  musical  "Into  The  Woods."  The  musical 
is  the  story  of  all  the  fairy  tale  characters  that 
you  have'ever  met.  There  are  two  problems 
with  these  fairy  tale  characters,  however. 
The  first  is  that  there  are  no  borders;  that  is, 
no  one  obeys  the  rules  and  stays  put  in  his 
own -story.  For  example,  Cinderella  may 
wander  over  and  become  involved  in  the 
story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  or  Prince 
Charming  may  appear  next  to  the  big  bad 
wolf.  The  second  problem  is  that,  although 
•JPBI  there  are  angels  and  witches  in  the  musical 
just  as  there  are  in  any  goodfairy  tale,  in  this 
story  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  which  is  which. 
\An  angel  may  look  like  a  witch  and  act  like  an 
angel  for  example,  or  vice  versa. 
>  "  Ever1  since  I  heard  this  musical  several 

years  ago,  I  have  been  trying  to  figure  it  out,  to  make  sense  out 
of  it.  Finally  it  dawned  on  me  this  past  week,  that  is  the'whole 
oint.  The  musical  doesn't  make  sense  because  the  world  we 
live  in  today  doesir't  make  sense.  There  are  no  borders,  no  one 
stayrs  put.  Angels  look  like  witches  and  vice  versa.  Who  are  the 
good  guys  and  who  are  the  bad  guys?  Croats  or  Muslims?  You 
decide.  There  are  five  hundred  people  awaiting  a  kidney 
transplant  and  one  kidney  is  available.  Who  gets  the  kidney? 
You  deVide.  1four  sixteen  year  old  daughter  gets  pregnant  by 
a  twenty-one  year  old.' Does  she  marry  him,  put  the  baby  up 
for  adoption,  or  have  an  abortion?  You  decide.  You  have  a  rare 
form  of  cancer.  You  are  seventy-five  years  old.  Chemp-therapy 
is  available,  but  the  treatment  is  long,  extremely  painful,  and 
the  treatment  itself  could  kill  you.  Do  you  risk  it?  You  decide. 

Whenever  the  questions  get  too  difficult,  we  look  for 
answers  that  are  far  too  easy.  And  unfortunately,  sometimes 
we  look  for  those  easy  answers  in  the  Bible.  We  look  for  rules, 
precepts,  guideposts.  Unfortunately,  the  Bible  is  not  meant  to 
be  used  in  this  way. 

What  does  the  Bible  tell  us  to  help  us  in  these  difficult 
times?  It  tells  us  that  when  we  walk  through  a  wilderness,  or 
"Into  The  Woods",  Christ  walks  by  our  side.  That  He  knows 
what  it  is  like  to  be  tempted  and  to  face  painful  and  agonizing 
decisions.  That  He  loves  each  of  us 
so  much  that  He  gave  His  life  to  us 
andfor  us  on  the  cross.  That's  what 
the  Christian  knows  and  that's  all 
the  Christian  ever  needs  to  know. 
Thanks  be  to  God! 


PHOTO  BY  STAFF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CATHEDRAL  PUBLICITY  DEPT. 

Elizabeth  Gladstone  hangs  "The  Journey"  at  the  Washington  National  Cathedral. 

Local  artist's  work  exhibited 
at  National  Cathedral  1 

When  the  1990's  were  declared  the  Decade  of  Evangelism,  Elizabeth  S.  Gladstone, 
a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  in  MoreheadCity,  responded  with  her  artistic  talents.  Inspired 
by  the  verse,  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  she  created  "The  Journey," 
fourteen  fresco-like  paintings  that  are  accompanied  by  contemplative  writings.  "The 
Journey"  depicts  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  honored  with  a  showing  of  "The  Journey,"  at  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral.  The  series  was  shown  for  three  weeks  of  Lent  through 
Easter  Sunday.  Upon  returning  to  North  Carolina,  the  works  were  displayed  at  the 
Cambron-Black  Gallery  in  Beaufort  from  Aprd  10  -  24.  "The  Journey"  has  also  been 
shown  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Center  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Gladstone's  purpose  for  creating  "The  Journey"  is  to  lead  the  viewer  in  the  steps 
that  Jesus  took  and  the  lives  he  touched  on  his  way  to  the  Cross." 

Mrs.  Gladstone  feels  the  medium  selected  becomes  a  subliminal  part  of  the  message. 
The  uneven  surface  of  the  plaster  underscores  the  momentary  broken  body  of  Christ 
reflecting  the  eternal  brokenness  of  man  without  the  healing  power  of  the  Cross. 

The  traditional  fourteen  stations  of  the  Cross  shown  in  this  work  culminate  in  a  final 
resurrection  piece  entitled  "Jubliate." 
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Russ  named  Assistant  for 
Program  and  Ministry 


by  Trish  Joyce,  St.  Paul'n-in-lhe  Pines,  Fayetteville 

The  Rev.  Frank  D.  Russ,  Jr.  has 
been  named  Assistant  for  Program 
and  Ministry  for  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Russ  as- 
sumed his  new  position  on  May  2.  He 
joins  the  diocesan  staff  after  two  and 
a  half  years  as  rector  at  St. 
Christopher's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Elizabethtown. 

Russ'  job  responsibilities  are 
three-  fold.  First,  he  will  work  in  the 
area  of  spiritual  formation  and  clergy 
wellness.  He  hopes  to  "help  clergy 
take  better  care  of  themselves."  Russ, 
who  has  led  some  of  the  Quiet  Days 
held  at  Trinity  Center,  is  extremely 
interested  in  aiding  clergy  in  the  area 
of  stress  and  burnout  prevention.  He 
would  like  to  see  a  retreat  center  for 
clergy  and  lay  people  built  in  the 
diocese  so  that  one  would  have  a 
place  to  get  away  for  a  few  days  rest. 

Russ  believes  in  integrating  the 
spiritual  side  of  life  into  one's  total 
life  and  plans  to  practice  this  in  his 
work  as  a  spiritual  director. 

Russ'  second  responsibility  is  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
gregations andDevelopments.  He  will 
use  his  past  experiences  to  work  es- 
pecially closely  with  small  parishes. 
In  addition,  he  will  serve  as  the 
bishop's  liaison  with  all  four  diocesan 


departments  and  with  the  five  dean- 
eries. One  of  the  key  possibilities  and 
promises  of  the  deanery  system  has 
been  better  communication  from  and 
with  the  Kinston  office.  Russ'  ap- 
pointment should  facilitate  this  pro- 
cess. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  com- 
munication link  between  the  deaner- 
ies and  the  office  in  Kinston,  Russ 
recognizes  the  dean  as  a  key  person 
in  encouraging  clergy  wellness.  He 
feels  the  dean,  because  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  priests  in  his  dean- 
ery, is  in  a  unique  position  to  recog- 
nize signs  of  burnout.  Russ  hopes 
that  the  dean  can  help  with  interven- 
tion when  a  clergy  member  begins  to 
feel  stressed  or  isolated. 

Third,  Russ  will  help  Bishop 
Vache  with  deployment.  Currently, 
Bishop  Vache  is  serving  as  the  De- 
ployment Officer  for  the  diocese.  This 
position  involves  assisting  parishes 
looking  for  a  rector. 

Russ  will  also  assist  in  the  area  of 
conflict  resolution  -  a  big  interest  of 
his.  He  will  assist  in  situations  where 
their  is  internal  conflict  within  a  par- 
ish. 

With  the  diversity  of  experience 
in  Russ'  background,  he  should  be 
well  prepared  for  the  many  hats  he 
will  wear  in  his  new  position.  Russ 


was  ordained  by  Bishop  Sanders  to 
the  Diaconate  in  June  1991,  and  to 
the  Sacred  Order  of  Priests  in  De- 
cember, 1991.  He  graduated  from 
UNC-Wilmingtonin  1976.  He  earned 
a  Master  of  Divinity  at  Wake  Forest 
in  1981  and  a  diploma  in  Anglican 
Studies  at  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1991.  He  served  as  seminar- 
ian assistant  at  All  Souls  Episcopal 
Church  in  Washington,  D.C.;  as  youth 
director  at  St.  James  Episcopal 
church  in  Wilmington;  as  pastor  of 
Woodland  Baptist  Church  in  Arling- 
ton, Virginia;  and  as  counselor-chap- 
lain resident  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Medical  Center  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

In  his  free  time,  Russ  enjoys  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  nature  photography,  hik- 


ing and  exercising.  He  also  enjoys 
travel,  tennis,  playing  and  listening 
to  music,  and  reading  southern  nov- 
els. 

Russ  brings  to  the  diocesan  office 
a  wealth  of  ideas,  interest  and 
enthusiam  for  helping  people.  Hav- 
ing him  on  the  diocesan  staff  will  be 
an  immense  help  to  the  entire  dioc- 
esan family. 


Reaching-Out,  fun  facts  &  figures 

March  statistics  from  the  Good  Shepard  House 


Soup  Kitchen 

3,841  meals  served 
11,077  meals  served 
year  to  date 
142  meals  per  day, 
on  average 


Job  Program 

132  participants 
377  days  of  work 


Shelter 

1435  guests  per  day, 
on  average 


ECU  Campus  Ministry  Expands 


When  asked  about  all  that  activity  at  St. 
Paul's,  Greenville,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
Tom  Midyette,  Louise  Clement,  a  parishioner, 
responded  "Things  are  happening  so  fast  our 
heads  are  spinning." 

Indeed  Midyette  works  fast.  At  the  March 
meeting  of  the  diocesan  Executive  Council, 
Midyette  presented  a  funding  request  for  an  ex- 
panded campus  ministry.  The  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
asked  that  the  diocese  increase  the  budget  item  for 
the  campus  ministry  from  $17,600  to  $20,000, 
representing  a  $4,400  increase. 

The  vestry  proposed  hiring  a  full  time  priest  by 
July  1  to  become  the  Senior  Associate  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Chaplain  to  East  Carolina  University 
(E.C.U.).  The  priest  will  spend  over  60%  of  his  time 
with  college  work  and  40%  of  his  time  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  $4,400  increase  is  to  help  pay  a  portion  of 
the  priest's  salary  and  to  help  with  program  costs. 
St.  Paul's,  which  has  not  contributed  financially  to 
this  program  in  ten  years,  has  committed  $20,000 
to  the  ministry  for  1994  and  is  establishing  a  line 
item  of  $35,000  in  it's  1995  budget. 

The  Executive  Council  accepted  the  proposed 
increase  based  on  the  following  vision  for  an 
expanded  ministry  as  presented  by  Midyette. 


During  the  past  years  the  campus  ministry  at 
E.C.U.  has  done  well.  Under  the  direction  of  Ms. 
Marty  Gartman,  the  ministry  flourished.  Many 
students  were  confirmed  in  the  church  and  several 
were  nurtured  in  their  desire  and  challenged  in 
their  call  to  the  priesthood.  However  Marty  has 
decided  to  step  down  as  campus  minister  and  the 
time  is  right  to  expand  the  scope  and  vision  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  time  to  move  the  campus  ministry 
at  E.C.U.  to  become  more  inclusive  of  the  total 
population  of  the  university  -  both  student  and 
faculty,  and  East  [academic]  and  West  [medical] 
campuses.  It  is  expected  that  the  ministry  will 
move  in  three  directions: 

1.  The  ministry  will  continue  to  serve  the  type  of 
students  currently  attending  the  Wednesday 
church  services  and  programs.  This  student  popu- 
lation is  mainly  undergraduate,  young  and  single. 
Some  graduate  students  do  attend  but  they  tend 
to  be  unmarried.  This  ministry  which  involves 
program  and  counseling  will  continue. 

2.  The  ministry  will  move  into  the  medical  and 
graduate  schools.  Many  of  these  students  are  in  a 
transitional  phase  of  their  lives  and  differ  in  terms 
of  demographics  and  needs  from  the  other  stu- 
dents. For  example,  a  medical  student  might  be  at 
E.C.U.  for  eight  years  or  more  —  medical  school 


and  residency.  This  type  of  student  tends  to  be 
older,  married  and  have  children.  These  students 
also  tend  to  be  without  a  church  home  and  in  a 
general  period  of  transition  in  their  lives.  They  are 
in  need  of  a  church  and  perhaps,  an  anchor  in  their 
lives.  Ministry  to  these  individuals  will  be  an 
active  thrust  of  the  expanded  campus  ministry. 
3.  The  campus  ministry  will  attempt  to  develop 
and  energize  the  resources  of  the  faculty  and  staff. 
The  faculty  and  staff  of  E.C.U.  can  provide  the 
diocese  with  a  wealth  of  resources  and  skills  in  a 
vast  number  of  areas.  The  task  of  the  new  campus 
minister  is  to  put  together  a  cadre  of  intellectual 
consulting  and  medical  resources  for  the  diocese. 
This  requires  skills  in  community  building  and  the 
ability  to  energize  the  faculty.  This  represents  a 
major  addition  to  the  scope  of  campus  ministry. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Executive  Council's 
approving  the  budget  increase  and  pledging  to 
support  the  expanded  ministry,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
G.  Cure,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Clinton,  accepted 
the  call  to  serve  as  Campus  Minister  and  Senior 
Associate  of  St.  Paul's,  Greenville.  He  will  assume 
this  position  effective  July  1,  as  outlined  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Paul's.  Indeed,  "things  are  happen- 
ing fast." 
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Age  in  Action  Month 

May  is  Age  in  Action  month.  The  Presiding  Bishop  sends  the  letter  to  the  right 
to  encourage  us  to  reflect  on  our  own  aging  as  we  consider  the  difference  between 
God's  time  and  clock  time.  (Posters  have  been  sent  to  each  church  to  remind  us  of 
this  years  theme,  "Aging  is  Becoming  Aware  of  God's  Time.") 

Kanuga  Hosts  Aging 
Symposium 


The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  will 
add  its  name  to  the  sponsorship  list  of 
the  ninth  annual  Symposium  on  Minis- 
try with  the  Aging  to  be  held  at  Kanuga 
in  the  fall.  These  sponsors  include:  Mars 
Hill  College,  the  Episcopal  Dioceses  of 
North  Carolina,  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  South  Western  Florida, 
Florida,  South  Western  Virginia,  and 
Virginia,  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Char- 
lotte -  CRISM,  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention,  -  Dept.  of  Aging,  and 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America  -  North  Carolina  Synod. 

This  symposium  is  a  national,  inter- 
denominational gathering  which  pro- 
motes the  exchange  of  ideas,  policies, 
and  practices  related  to  aging  issues.  It 
specifically  targets  clergy,  lay  leaders, 
and  other  professionals  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  spiritual  or  religious 
needs  of  older  adults.  The  goal  of  the 
symposium  is  to  provide  participants 
with  both  thought-provoking  and  prac- 
tical information  which  will  enhance 
programming,  services  and  policy  for- 
mulation for  older  individuals. 

Sponsorship  provides  four  (4) 
slots  for  representatives  of  this  diocese. 
These  representatives  register  at  a  rate 
that  reflects  only  the  cost  of  lodging, 


meals,  and  materials  rather  than  the 
standard  fee  which  includes  registra- 
tion costs. 

Those  who  have  attended  in  the  past 
have  found  it  not  only  to  be  an  invalu- 
able help  with  whatever  problems  they 
might  have  concerning  aging,  but  to  also 
be  a  deep  spiritual  experience  shared 
with  others  who  have  similar  minis- 
tries. 

The  theme  of  this  years  symposium 
isAgingTogether:Buildingthe  City 
of  God.  It  will  be  held  September  27  -  30. 
Pre-conference  Intensives  wdlbe  offered 
Wednesday  so  that  participants  can  ex- 
plore specific  topics  in  greater  depth. 
They  run  concurrently  from  9:00a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  These  include  topics  on  mid- 
life, care  giving,  counseling  elders  and 
their  families,  longterm  care  chaplaincy, 
and  new  ethics  of  aging  social  policy. 

The  conference  begins  officially  on 
Thursday  with  the  keynote  address  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Sapp.  Brochures  will  be 
avadable  later  this  year.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  as  a  diocesan  repre- 
sentative or  would  like  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Gloria  Price  with 
the  Commission  on  Aging,  130  Quail 
Drive,  Dudley  NC,  28333,  telephone  (919) 
735-1686. 
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Dear  Friends: 

Because  we  measure  time  with  clocks  and  watches  we  have  the  notion  that  all 
minutes  are  equal  in  length:  sixty  seconds.  Well,  of  course,  in  one  sense,  that  is  true. 
We  must  attend  to  clock  time  so  we  meet  our  friends  when  they  expect  us,  catch 
planes  and  get  to  the  dentist  on  time  for  our  appointment.  So,  in  some  sense,  all 
minutes  are  the  same  length. 

In  another  sense,  we  know  that  all  minutes  don't  last  the  same  amount  of  time. 
Surely,  the  minute  waiting  in  traffic  does  last  longer  than  the  minute  spent  on  the 
phone  with  a  dear  and  distant  friend.  The  normal  clock  measure  doesn't  seem  to 
apply. 

Though  we  attend  to  clock  time  we  don't  need  to  limit  ourselves  to  believing  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  time  there  is.  God's  time  is  different.  In  clock  time  we  have  restrictions 
and  limitations.  God's  time  is  abundant.  God's  time  is  all  the  time  in  the  world.  God 
dwells  in  eternity  and,  through  our  oneness  with  God,  so  do  we. 

I  invite  and  encourage  you  to  reflect  a  bit  on  this  difference  between  God's  time  and 
clock  time  when,  thanks  to  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Ministry  on  Aging,  we  celebrate 
Age  in  Action. 

Not  any  one  of  us  knows  how  many  more  times  the  hands  will  turn  in  our  limited 
clock-time  lives.  We  don't  know  how  long  this  earthly  dwelling  will  be  our  temporary 
home.  This  need  not  trouble  us:  our  earthly  measure  of  hours  is  filled  with  light 
shining  on  us  from  eternity. 

Let  us  savor  the  hours  and  minutes  of  our  earthly  life  as  the  gift  of  God  they  are. 
Let  us  treasure  them  as  well  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  only  the  beginning  of 
our  eternity  in  God's  time. 

Faithfully  yours, 


\^/Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop 


"New"  Cont'd  from  Pg.  1 


ing  to  how  He  "makes  all  things  new,"  the  present 
congregation  of  St.  Mark's  builds  upon  its  history.  The 
theme  chosen  for  the  125th  celebration,  "Ain't  No 
Mountain  High  Enough  When  We  Remember  the  Past 
and  Build  for  the  Future,"  captures  this  spirit.  This 
missionary  spirit  has  kept  this  church  alive  for  125 
years  and  today  it  manifests  itself  in  how  members  of 
St.  Mark's  see  themselves. 

St.  Mark's  members  consider  themselves  unique  in 
God' s  view,  but  by  no  means  an  anomaly  in  sharing  the 
great  wealth  and  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
125th  anniversary  celebration  was  designed  to  reflect 
this  view.  For  example,  the  opening  service  for  the 
celebration  was  a  solemn  Evensong  with  choir  s  from  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Church  of  the  Servant.  Also  joining  in 
this  service  on  Sunday,  April  17th  was  the  Chestnut 
Street  Presbyterian  Church'sMen's  Chorus.  On  Wednes- 
day, April  20,  the  Sunday  School  and  EYC  held  a  "Jr. 
Night  of  Games,"  that  was  full  of  fun  and  prizes.  On 
Thursday  evening,  St.  Anne's  Guild  acted  out  much  of 
St.  Mark's  history  with  the  help  of  members  of  the 
congregation  and  the  musical  group  "From  the  Heart." 
(The  sounds  of  this  group  were  shared  at  the  110th 
Diocesan  Convention.)  St.  Mark's  EC W  held  a  success- 
ful banquet  and  fashion  show  with  modeling  by  St. 
Mark's  Young  Adults  Association.  On  Saturday,  Aprd 
23rd,  Grace  Street  was  the  scene  of  a  "Street  Fair."  The 
local  Boy' s  Club  Drill  Team  opened  this  venue.  Clowns, 
arts  and  crafts  salespersons,  food  merchants,  "From 
the  Heart,"  (the  rector  joined  in  with  his  clarinet  on  a 


few  selections,  and  even  a  canine  unit  from  the  Wilm- 
ington Police  Department  all  added  to  the  fun  and 
excitement. 

The  125th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
Good  News  of  Christ  to  be  celebrated  and  shared  in  a 
unique  way.  Thecelebrationreflectedhow  Godusesall 
his  creation  and  children  in  special  ways  to  show  forth 
His  glory.  The  S MARTY  Program  (St.  Mark's  Ad- 
dresses the  Real  Troubles  of  Youth),  the  Jazz  Vespers 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  Senior  Partners  on 
Tuesdays,  are  all  on-going  efforts  at  St.  Mark's  to  build 
Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  and  to  proclaim  Christ's 
resurrection.  Proclaiming  the  Good  News,  upholding 
quality  leadership,  and  giving  of  one's  self  in  service 
has  made  St.  Mark's  "new"  with  regard  to  the  past, 
has  provided  much  joy,  meaning  andfunin  the  present, 
and  will  sustain  it  into  the  future. 


Communicants  gather  outside  St.  Mark's  after  the  125th  anniversary  service. 
Front  Row:  Matthew  Pleasant,  Holins  Cause,  and  Kenneth  Davis 
Back:  Bishop  Talton,  Juliana  Foy,  Liana  Foy,  Canon  Smith 


WITH  WATER  AND 
THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

PROCLAIMING 


DESIGN  FOR  GENERAL 
CONVENTION  LOGO  RELEASED 

The  official  logo  for  the  7 1st  General  Convention 
that  convenes  August  24  in  Indianapolis  has  been 
released.  Based  on  silhouettes  that  represent  the 
diversity  of  church  membership,  the  logo  is  tied  to  the 
theme  of  the  convention,  "With  Water  and  the  Holy 
Spirit:  Proclaiming  One  God,  One  Family,  One  Earth." 
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Diocesan  representatives  bring  home 
a  wealth  of  stewardship  ideas 


by  Trish  Joyce,  St.  Paul's  in  the  Pines,  Fayetteville 

The  Midwest  National  Stewardship  Con- 
ference held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  8-10, 
proved  to  be  an  enlightening  and  honest 
exchange  about  stewardship  and  its  vital 
importance  in  all  our  lives.  Attending  the 
conference  from  our  diocese  were  Alicia 
Alford,  Assistant  for  Stewardship  and  Com- 
munications; Bill  Christophersen  from 
Church  of  the  Servant  in  Wilmington  and  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Stewardship  Com- 
mission; and  Trish  Joyce  from  St.  Paul's-in- 
the-Pines  in  Fayetteville  and  a  member  of 
the  Diocesan  Executive  Council  and  Stew- 
ardship Commission. 

Centered  around  "The  Event,"  the  con- 
ference led  participants  through  Biblical  pas- 
sages to  better  understand  what  scripture 


says  about  stewardship  -  what  is  required  of 
us  by  God  and  what  God  promises  to  us.  Our 
personal  barriers  to  these  requirements  - 
from  fear  to  greed  to  lack  of  faith  -  are  ulti- 
mately removed  for  us  by  God  through  Jesus' 
crucifixion  and  resurrection.  By  experienc- 
ing "The  Event,"  a  conversion  opportunity, 
conference  participants  became  able  to  write 
and  to  give  voice  to  our  own  personal  witness. 
By  being  able  to  talk  about  our  journey  and 
our  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  wonderful 
blessings  we  have,  we  can  better  understand 
how  good  stewardship  is  a  joyful  response  in 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

The  conference  was  enriched  with  music 
from  Lynn  Wright,  a  priest  from  Wyoming 
who  doubles  as  a  community  piano  player. 
Hosted  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Cin- 


cinnati, music  and  food  and  fellowship  flowed 
for  three  days  of  meetings  and  "tracks." 
Those  new  to  stewardship  were  in  Track  I  and 
those  with  more  experience  in  Track  II.  Infor- 
mation ranging  from  why  people  give  to  the 
church  to  recruitment  of  volunteers  to  the 
STAR  system  of  stewardship  flowed.  A  won- 
derful reception  and  banquet  highlighted 
Saturday's  work,  and  personal  fellowship  and 
contacts  were  made  to  share  our  stories  with 
each  other. 

All  in  all,  the  conference  was  a  tremen- 
dous success.  We  brought  home  great  infor- 
mation, great  ideas,  and  wonderful  memo- 
ries. We'll  be  sharing  these  thoughts,  along 
with  training  in  the  STAR  system,  at  our  May 
Stewardship  Conference. 


Trinity  deanery  shares  stewardship  resources 


Saturday,  March  12  was  a  special  day  for  the 
Trinity  Deanery.  The  Rev.  David  W.  Gordon,  a 
retired  priest  and  stewardship  officer  from  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  was  in  Jacksonville  to  present 
the  members  of  St.  Anne's  vestry  and  stewardship 
commission  an  overview  of  his  stewardship 
manual,  A  Plan  for  Stewardship  Education  and 
Development  Through  the  Year. 

At  the  deanery  meeting  held  during  the  dioc- 
esan convention,  the  Rev.  Jim  Cooke,  Rector  of  St. 
Anne's,  extended  an  invitation  to  any  church  in 
the  Trinity  Deanery  to  attend.  About  six  churches 
took  him  up  on  the  offer.  Among  those  was  St. 
Christopher's  in  Havelock,  which  had  four  of  its 
members  attend  the  workshop. 

"If  Jim  liked  it,  that  was  enough  for  me  to 
drive  down,"  said  the  Rev.  Sherm  Miller. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  program,"  Miller 


continued.  "It  is  very  organized." 

Indeed,  the  manual  which  Gordon  wrote  is 
very  thorough.  It  includes  a  calendar  and  guide- 
lines for  planning  year-round  stewardship,  sample 
letters,  pledge  cards,  agendas,  etc.  The  program 
requires  a  great  deal  of  manpower,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gordon,  is  one  of  the  keys  to  success. 

The  program  begins  in  March  with  an  infor- 
mation gathering  process  that  culminates  in  a 
Long-Range  Planning  Session  held  with  the  church 
leadership  in  May.  The  goals  generated  at  this 
session  are  converted  to  a  percentage  giving  goal 
for  the  entire  congregation.  The  focus  on  percent- 
age giving  and  the  goals  set  by  the  congregation 
are  a  centerpiece  of  the  program  as  the  fall  every 
member  canvass  draws  near. 

A  key  component  of  Gordon's  program  is  the 
dissemination  of  information.  Gordon  strongly 


upholds  the  belief  that,  "an  informed  congregation 
is  a  responsive  congregation."  He  suggests  using 
"minutes  for  ministry,"  a  one  minute  talk  on 
different  ministries  of  the  church  during  each 
service;  bulletin  boards,  ministry  fairs,  newslet- 
ters, and  bulletin  inserts  to  share  the  story  of  the 
church.  He  stresses  that  it  is  important  to  talk 
about  the  whole  Church  —  the  Church  at  every 
level;  local,  diocesan,  national,  and  world-wide. 

Those  attending  found  Gordon's  approach  help- 
ful, but  a  bit  intimidating,  because  it  is  so  labor 
intensive.  Gordon,  himself,  will  admit  this  and  he 
will  warn  vou,"if  you  skip  a  step,  you  are  only 
hurting  yourself." 

Members  of  St.  Anne's  Stewardship  Commit- 
tee obviously  think  the  plan  works.  After  using  a 
modified  version  last  year,  they  found  that  pledges 
did  increase.  This  year  the  committee  plans  to 
heed  Gordon's  advice  and  stick  to  the  book. 


Gertrude  S.  Rosevear 
leaves  gifts  to  the  diocese 

Gertrude  S.  Rosevear,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's, 
Edenton,  died  on  December  27,  1993,  but  her  work 
in  the  diocese  did  not  end  with  her  death. 

Mrs.  Rosevear  left  to  the  Episcopal  Foundation 
of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  a  gift  of  $100,000  as 
a  bequest  from  her  estate  and  approximately 
$140,000  from  the  Gertrude  S.  Rosevear  Unitrust. 
Mrs.  Rosevear  also  left  St.  Paul's,  Edenton  a  gift  of 
approximately  $117,000  from  the  estate  and 
unitrust. 

Mrs.  Rosevear  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Russell 
Johnson,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  as  being  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Wright's  "right  hand  woman"  in  many 
respects. 

"Mrs.  Rosevear  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women .  She  did  countless  things 
for  the  diocese,  particularly  the  northeast  corner. 
She  supported  countless  charities.  She  had  a  mar- 
velous sense  of  humor,"  said  Johnson. 

"She  was  the  type  of  person  you  would  visit  with 
the  intention  of  cheering  her  up  and  you  would 
come  away  feeling  better,"  Johnson  continued. 

Mrs.  Rosevear  will  long  be  remembered  for 
generously  giving  of  herself  both  in  life  and  in 
death. 


St.  John's  -  St.  Mark's 
recognizes  a  faithful  steward 

Earlier  this  year,  members  of  St.  John's  -  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  Grifton,  North  Carolina,  gathered  in 
"full  force"  to  enjoy  an  evening  of  food,  socializing  and 
paying  tribute  to  Joseph  Fleming  Price  for  his  many  years 
service  to  his  chruch. 

Joe  was  recognized  for  his  many  contribution  of  time, 
talent,  physical  resources  and  an  abundant  amount  of 
patience.    Joe  has  served  in  every  office  and  capacity 
existing  in  the  church,  including  Vestry  clerk,  - 
junior  and  Senior  Wardens  (several  times  each), 
deanery  delegate,  lay  reader,  choir  member  and 
general  "handyman."  Rarely,  was  Joe  asked  to 
do  a  job  -  most  of  the  time,  he  had  already 
recognized  the  need  and  accomplished  the  deed. 
Members  of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  lean 
on  Joe  for  most  of  their  manpower  needs. 

One  ofJoe's  most  shining  attributes  is  his 
caring  for  the  older  and  infirmed  members  of  the 
community  not  just  Episcopalians,  but  anyone 
in  need  of  a  kind  word  or  deed. 


Gene  Fleming,  on  the  left  - 
Mark's,  presents  Joseph  F. 


Senior  Warden 
Price  a  plaque 


of  St.  John's -St. 
of  appreciation. 


Correction 

An  error  was  made  on  page  twelve  of 
the  March  issue  of  Cross  Current.  St. 
Joseph's  Episcopal  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
not  Wilmington,  participated  in  Souper 
Bowl  Sunday.  The  youth  of  St.  Joesph's 
contributed  the  collection  they  received 
from  the  event  to  the  Urban  Ministry  of 
Fayetteville. 
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Extending  ministry  to  research 


by  Tammy  Zion,  St.  Paul's  Campus  Ministry,  Greenville 


Dr.  William  Church,  a  chemis- 
try professor  at  ECU  and  a  member 
I  lllll  of  St.  Paul's  in  Greenville,  is  a  very 
^^Ull  busy  man.  When  he  is  not  spending 
time  with  his  children,  volunteer- 
ing at  St.  Paul's  or  the  campus  min- 
istry, he  is  continuing  his  research 
with  Parkinson's  disease. 

While  teaching  at  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Hartford,  Connecticut  a  few 
years  ago,  Church  made  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  a  possible  link 
between  thechemicaldopamineand 
the  death  of  vital  brain  cells. 

"There  are  a  group  of  neurons 
in  the  brain  that  utilize  the  chemi- 
cal dopamine  to  communicate  with 
other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  pa- 
tients that  have  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, these  cells  die,"  Church  said. 

By  looking  at  his  office,  one 
would  never  guess  that  this  man 
could  be  so  emphatic  over  his  re- 
search. There  is  the  usual  clutter  of  papers  and  com- 
puter work  all  around.  There  are  also  drawings  posted 
all  over  the  walls,  made  by  his  own  artists,  Kim,  age 
five,  and  Travis,  age  four. 


"We're  interested  in  investigating  the  chemical 
reactions  that  cause  cells  to  die;  we  have  a  few  working 
hypothesis,"  Church  continued. "What  we're  ...  inter- 
ested in  is  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place  in 
these  cells  that  involve  oxygen.  Chemical  reactions 
with  oxygen  ...  produce  other  compounds  that  are 
toxic,"  Church  said. 

He  makes  visits  to  the  Greenville  Parkinson's 
disease  support  group  and  often  takes  his  graduate 
students  for  motivation  and  to  help  them  understand 
the  significance  of  their  research. 

"My  work  centers  on  finding  a  cause  so  that 
hopefully  people  won't  get  it  anymore,  as  opposed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  those  who  already  have 
it.  It  certainly  is  humbling  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
disease,"  Church  said. 

Currently,  four  students  are  involved  in  helping 
Dr.  Church  with  his  research.  During  the  summer  he 
gets  additional  help  from  a  few  economically  disadvan- 
taged high  school  students  through  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Dr.  Church,  his  wife,  Sheila,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren moved  to  Greenville  four  years  ago.  They  have 
since  moved  to  Winterville,  but  continue  to  stay  in- 
volved at  St.  Paul's.  Mrs.  Church  is  the  leader  of  EYC, 
a  chalice  bearer  and  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 

St.  Paul's  was  within  walking  distance  and  it 
looked  Like  a  nice  church.  Now  we've  moved  out  to 


Winterville,  but  we  still  go  because  we  like  it  there," 
Church  said.  "  It's  a  lot  of  fun  and  we've  met  a  lot  of 
really  nice  people." 

He  says  he  would  work  on  his  research  24 
hours  a  day  if  he  could. 

"I've  got  all  my  other  responsibilities,"  Church 
said.  "We've  made  some  nice  progress  into  what  we 
think  is  perhaps  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  cell  death  ...  it  keeps  us  busy." 

Specifically  Church  is  studying  whether  or  not  the 
generation  of  toxic  compounds  is  increased  in  patients 
with  Parkinson's  in  a  certain  brain  region.  "Mecha- 
nisms used  to  remove  the  toxic  compounds  do  not 
operate  correctly  in  patients  with  Parkinson's,"  Church 
said.  At  present  he  is  unsure  if  the  mechanisms  are 
there  and  not  functioning,  are  absent  altogether  or  just 
greatly  reduced. 

Dr.  Church's  fmdings,  thus  far,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  Neuro  Report,  an  international 
science  journal  and  in  the  Brain  Research  Bulletin. 
another  international  journal. 

"It's  unusual  for  a  chemistry  department  profes- 
sor to  do  this  kind  of  research.  It's  not  really  analytical 
chemistry,  it's  more  of  applying  analytical  methods  to 
neuro  science,"  Church  said. 

Our  Neighbors  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  To  recom- 
mend a  neighbor  in  the  diocese  for  a  this  monthly  column,  please 
contact  the  editor. 


Former  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Singapore 
visits  diocese 


At  a  time  when  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
Malaysia  is  skewed  by  reports  of  the  caning  of  an 
American  teenager  in  Singapore,  how  fortunate  to 
have  a  visit  from  a  couple  who  spent  twenty  years 
of  ministry  in  Malaysia. 

After  meeting  Bishop  Sanders  in  a  small  group 
at  the  last  Lambeth  Conference,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Anthony  (Tony)  Dumper  and  his  wife,  Sibylle, 
decided  to  add  East  Carolina  to  their  stops  on  a 
retirement  trip  around  the  world.  For  two  weeks  in 
April  they  stayed  at  Trinity  Center  as  guest  of  the 
diocese. 

Talking  to  Bishop  Dumper  in  private,  he  speaks 


of  his  life  and  ministry  with  modesty.  He  says  that 
the  challenges  of  his  first  parish,  St.  John's  in 
Ipoh,  Malaysia,  "were  not  much  different  than 
anyone's  first  parish  anywhere." 

This  sounds  remarkable  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  Dumpers  arrived  in  Malaysia  in 
1949,  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  what  the 
British  call  the  Emergency  (the  Communist  insur- 
rection, which  was  not  officially  over  until  1957.) 

Malaysia  was  under  military  rule.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  army  was  everywhere.  Tension  was 
high.  Dumper  describes  it  as  "a  feeling  of  will  this 
ever  end?"  Presiding  over  the  funerals  of  British 
expatriates  was  one  of  Dumpers  major  responsi- 
bilities. In  fact,  assassinations  of  Brits  were  so 
common  that  the  Chinese  in  Dumpers 
parish  asked  him  to  wear  a  cassock  so  he 
would  be  easily  recognized  as  a  priest  and 
less  likely  to  be  shot. 

Speaking  of  his  work  in  Ipoh,  Dumper 
states,  "I  was  working  out  how  to  minis- 
ter to  the  Europeans  and  pastor  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  Asians 
forward  without  creating  division." 

In  1957  Dumper  moved  to  St.  George's 
in  Penay  and  in  1964  became  Dean  of  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral  in  Singapore. 
Throughout  his  ministry  in  Malaysia 
Dumper  felt  a  need  to  continue  to  prepare 
the  Church  in  Malaysia  for  independence. 

While  the  majority  of  the  population 
supported  British  rule,  it  was  generally 
accepted  that  the  country  was  moving 
toward  independence.  Interestingly 
enough,  Dumper  feels  that  most  whites 
were  accepting  of  independence,  while 
most  Malaysians  feared  it. 

By  1970  Dumper  felt  it  was  time  for  an 


Asian  to  become  Dean  of  the  Cathedral.  So  he  and 
Mrs.  Dumper  returned  to  England.  He  became 
Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  at  St.  Peter's,  Stockton  Tees 
in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.  In  1977  Dumper  be- 
came Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dudley  in  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester,  and  although  he  officially  retired  in 
1993,  he  still  acts  as  Honorary  Assistant  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Birmingham 

Reflecting  on  the  twenty-two  years  he  spent  in 
Malaysia,  Dumper  says  that  he  and  Mrs.  Dumper 
were  kept  stimulated  by  the  warmth,  friendliness 
and  hospitality  of  the  people.  He  admires  the 
simplicity  of  the  Malaysian's  response  to  someone 
they  respected  and  cared  about.  He  sees  their 
response  to  love  as  being  very  warm  and  genuine. 
He  feels  he  learned  a  lot  from  the  Chinese  about 


"Dean"  cont  on  page  13 


Camp 
Notes 


•Funds  for  Camp  Trinity  Scholarships  are 
needed  for  campers  in  need  of  financial  assis- 
tance. Please  consider  a  gift  to  help  send  a  child 
to  camp.  Gifts  may  be  sent  to  Camp  Trinity,  P.O. 
Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503. 

•  Camp  Trinity  has  spaces  available  for  males 
and  females  in  Discoverers  IV  (rising  3rd- 5th 
graders),  Aug.  11-  17  and  for  Adventurers,  June 
25th-29th.  Please  send  applications  to  the  Camp 
Trinity  address  listed  above. 
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It  happened  again! 


We  live  in  a  society  where  technology  is 
continuing  to  change  our  lives,  our  focus  and  our 
relationships.  We  seem  to  be  moving  faster  and 
faster  and  the  intensity  of  our  lives  gets  greater 
and  greater.  Our  high  school  young  people  are 
m/  J  being  challenged  like  never  before.  They  strive  to 
1 0  U  in        excel  so  they  can  achieve  certain  goals  an  d  dreams. 

The  pressure  is  great  and  the  stress  it  creates  is 
real. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  cares  deeply 
about  our  young  people  and  offers  them  an  in- 
credible weekend  experience  called  HAPPEN- 
ING. HAPPENING  is  a  weekend  retreat  run  by 
high  school  students  with  adult  support.  HAP- 
PENING hopes  to  offer  youth  an  alternative  to 
the  secular  solutions  to  the  pressures  and  prob- 
lems that  they  face  each  day.  Its  purpose  is  not 
only  to  have  a  wonderful  weekend,  but  to  build 
the  foundation  for  a  lifelong  commitment  to  living 
a  life  based  on  Christian  values  and  beliefs. 

HAPPENING#23  was  held  at  Trinity  Center 
on  March  18  -  20,  1994.  At  this  event  83  young 
people  and  adults  who  work  with  youth  gathered 
to  strengthen  their  "spiritual  muscles"...  through 
talks,  sharing,  laughter,  and  surprises,  these 
4f  A  young  people  felt  the  reality  of  God's  love  and 

discovered  the  joy  of  living  a  life  based  on  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  participants  came 
from  twenty-eight  parishes  and  they  were  chal- 
lenged to  take  what  they  had  experienced  at  this 
event  and  to  share  it  back  at  home  with  their  families,  with  their 
youth  group,  with  their  parish,  and  within  their    school  and 


community! 

HAPPENING  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  "Youth 
Based  Ministry."  This 
means  that  the  leadership 
and  the  staffing  of  this  con- 
ference are  done  by  the 
youth  of  our  diocese.  High 
school  students  are  respon- 
sible for  the  majority  of  the 
weekend.  BrentMelton,  St. 
John's,  Wilmington,  served 
as  the  "rector"  for  this 
weekend.  Brent  put  togeth- 
er an  awesome  staff  that 
truly  understood  what  ser- 
vant ministry  is  all  about! 
Brent  led  the  people  at- 
tending this  HAPPENING 
with  joy,  care,  and  love.  He  really  gave  unself- 
ishly and  he  did  an  outstanding  job  leading 
everyone  through  this  weekend  experience.  The 
other  leadership  role  was  filled  by  Bess  Harrell, 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton.  Bess  served  as  the  "Head 
Gopher"  and  she  certainly  did  an  amazing  job 
as  she  worked  ahead  of  each  part  of  the  weekend 
insuring  that  all  supplies  which  were  needed 
were  ready  and  waiting  for  each  small  group. 
Bess  always  had  an  eager  and  willing  spirit  and 
she  served  with  a  smile  that  spread  joy  through- 
out the  community.  Both  Brent  and  Bess  were 
radiant  throughout  the  event  and  they  showed 


Bess  Harrel,  Edenton,  "Head  Gopher"  and  Brent  Melton,  Wilmington^Rector"  leaders  at  Happ.  823 


us  all  God's  love,  joy,  and,  peace 

HAPPENING  weekends,  are  held  twice  each 
year,  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall.  The 
next  HAPPENING  will  be  held  October  7-9, 
1994.  It  is  open  to  any  second  semester  ninth 
grader  through  twelfth  grader.  Adults  who  work 
with  youth  may  attend  by  applying  as  an  adult 
candidate  known  as  a  "geritol."  The  cost  is 
$65.00  which  covers  registration,  room,  and 
board.  If  you  would  like  any  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Cookie  Cantwell  2216 
Waverly  Drive  Wilmington,  NC  28403  910/763- 
5910. 


Adults  and  Youth  invited  to  journey  together 


The  1994  Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  (AWWWY) 
Conference,  being  held  at  Kanuga,  June  12-17,  will 
explore  how  participants  can  work  together  as  youth 
leaders.  As  any  process  is  a  journey,  participants  will 
focus  on  the  spiritual  journey,  the  journey  with  others, 
the  journey  in  relationship  to  God  and  the  journey  with 
youth. 

Keynoting  this  program  is  J.  David  Stone,  author, 
educator,  and  President/CEO  of  Youth  Ministries  Tele- 
vision Network.  He  will  lead  sessions  on  models  of 
youth  ministry  and  creative  movement,  and  share 


practical  resources  by  involving  participants  in  expe- 
riential and  active  learning  tools. 

Carol  Taylor,  the  youth  director  here  in  East 
Carolina,  is  the  conference  coordinator.  Other  staff 
members  include:  the  Rev.  Ted  McNabb,  Diocese  of 
South  Carolina;  Carol  Percy,  Diocese  of  Tennessee; 
Cookie  Cantwell,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina;  and  John 
Bernhardt,  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

The  conference  cost  is  $295.  Registration  forms  are 
available  by  contacting  Carol  Taylor  at  the  diocesan 
office,  919/522-0885. 
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A  Note  from  Carol 


There  is  an  opportunity  that  I  would  like  to  encourage  anyone 
in  the  diocese  to  consider.  This  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  an 
Adventurers  Camp  Volunteer/Companion.  This  camp  session 
seeks  rising  11th  and  12th  graders  and  adults  to  be  companions 
to  campers  of  all  ages  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities.  (At 
this  time  we  are  especially  in  need  of  males  to  help  as  volunteers.) 

The  Adventurer  Camp  dates  are  June  14-19.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, please  call  me  or  request  an  application  from  the  diocesan 
office,  919/522-0885. 


HAPPENING 
APPLICATION 


NAME  

NAME  CALLED  BY 
CITY   


STATE 


ZIP 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


FEMALE 


SEX:  MALE  

GRADE       PARISH  CHURCH 


PRIEST'S  SIGNATURE 


RETURN  TO: 

COOKIE  CANTWELL 
2216  Waverly  Drive 
Wilimington,  NC  28403 

Please  make  check  payable  to 
"HAPPENING."  (Registration  fee  of 
$65.00  must  accompany  application 
because  financial  commitments  are  made 
upon  receipt  of  your  application. 
Payment  is  non-refundable  but 
applicable  to  future  Happening  events.) 
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Cross  Curren 


//i  2574  f/ie  Vietnam  War  was  winding  down.  The 
standpoint,  was  in  motion  and  theRt.  Rev.  HunleyElebc 
to  become  editor  of  the  The  Mission  Herald. 

As  new  editor,  Ashford  had  the  task  of  changing  The 
to  a  communication  vehicle  for  the  whole  diocese. 

In  creating  a  "new",  more  timely  and  interesting  pa 
choose  a  new  name  for  the  "new  paper. "  Thus  the  nam 

We  commemorate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Crot 
Today's  mission  is  no  different  than  Ashford 's.  This  is  i 
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Better  or  -otic  would  our  church 
be. 

tVe-very  member  were  juar  like  me) 

Were  each  member  of  our  church 
to  be. 

Juat  auch  a  member  a*  Christ  would 

What  change  would  come  to  you 
and  me. 
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"His  Heart  would  not  burr 


1912 


1957 


Since  this  is  your  paper,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  process  of  creating 
Cross  Current  beginning  with  the  ideas  for  stories. 

Story  ideas  come  from  many  places  -  executive  council  meetings,  retreats, 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  parishioners  across  the  diocese,  deanery  meetings, 
parish  newsletters,  etc.  The  best  ideas  are  usually  stories  that  I  overhear.  This  is 
one  area  in  which  you  can  be  a  big  help.  The  best  communication  comes  from  people 
talking  to  other  people,  so  if  you  hear  a  good  story  jot  it  down  and  send  it  in. 

Ideally,  stories  should  be  submitted  typed,  single  or  double  spaced.  I  then  scan 
the  stories  by  placing  them  on  a  contraption  which  looks  somewhat  like  a 
photocopier.  I  scan  each  article  and  save  it  to  a  floppy  disk.  (This  is  boring  work, 
but  it  sure  beats  re-typing  each  article.)  From  the  floppy  I  edit  the  articles,  running 
spell  check  at  least  twice  because  my  spelling  is  horrendous.  I  then  resave  all  the 
articles  to  another  floppy  disk  to  give  to  the  printers.  , 


1974 

Creating  a 

by  A 

ENC  Publication  in  Jacksonville  is  printing  Cross  Current  and  maintai 
the  mailing  list  for  us.  Using  a  local  printer  has  enabled  us  to  cut  down  on  lead 
and  it  gives  us  more  flexibility.  I  am  able  to  change  stories  at  the  last  mini' 
something  newsworthy  breaks  close  to  press  time. 

When  I  arrive  at  the  printers  each  month  I  have  a  hardcopy  of  each  article 
a  disk  that  I  give  them.  Written  on  the  top  of  each  hard  copy  is  the  fde  name 
article,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  it  should  be  placed  in 
Current.  I  also  give  them  a  sketch  of  what  I  would  like  each  page  of  Cross  Cur 
to  look  like.  Rarely  do  I  give  the  printers  the  whole  paper  at  once,  but  bring  t 
articles  over  a  three-to-four  day  period. 

As  the  printer  lays  out  pages,  I  pick  them  up  to  be  proofread.  A  member 
Anne's  in  Jacksonville  assists  me  with  proofreading.  (Without  this  person's! 
I  would  be  lost.)  Aside  from  the  spelling  and  grammatical  corrections  which 
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turns  twenty 


?hts  Movement,  at  least  from  a  legal  and  constitutional 
p  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  had  asked  JohnAshford 

ieraldfrom  a  calendar  of  events  listing  births  and  deaths 

'ord  and  his  assistant  editors  decided  to  hold  a  contest  to 
Current  was  born  and  first  appeared  in  April  1974. 
U  by  looking  at  the  changing  face  of  the  diocesan  paper, 
oer  —  read  it,  enjoy  it  and  be  a  part  of  it. 


Cross 


The  Whole  World  is  our  neighborhood 

The  Journey  of  a  lifetime 


Bosnian  family  finds  safe  haven 


episcopalian 


1989 


"OSS  Current 


ilford 

atle  at  this  point,  there  are  usually  some  spaces  to  be  filled,  stories  to  be 
ortened,  or  pages  to  be  rearranged.  Once  these  changes  are  made,  I  try  to  make 
e  final  proof  before  the  paper  goes  to  press. 

We  have  been  printing  the  paper  over  the  weekend  and  generally  by  Monday 
Tuesday  it  is  sorted  and  ready  to  go  to  the  Post  Office.  Both  of  the  last  two  papers 
tve  made  it  to  the  Post  Office  ten  days  after  the  published  Cross  Current  deadline, 
lis  edition  has  unfortunately  been  delayed  by  computer  problems  that  have 
filed  both  me  and  the  local  technicians. 

On  mailing  day,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  take  a  postage  check  and  the 
propriate  paper  work  to  the  bulk  mail  office.  It  is  always  a  great  relief  to  know 
at  another  Cross  Current  is  in  the  mail  and  on  the  way  to  your  home. 

If  you  are  interested  in  helping  with  any  aspect  of  Cross  Current,  please  give 
e  a  call.  There  are  regular  columns  in  the  paper  that  depend  on  your  suggestions 


for  material:  parish  pin-ups,  inspirational  or  humorous  material  from  church 
bulletin  boards;  our  neighbors,  profiles  of  lay  ministers;  church  gardens;  book  and 
video  reviews. 

I  am  always  in  need  of  writers  for  feature  stories.  I  especially  need  them  in  the 
Greenville,  Wilmington,  and  the  Northeast  areas  of  the  diocese.  I  have  found  that 
most  of  us  do  not  lack  the  skills  to  write  but  rather  the  confidence  to  write.  So  why 
not  give  it  a  try?  We  can  all  help  in  "sharing  the  good  news  of  Episcopalians 
keeping  the  Cross  current  in  their  dady  lives." 


Next  Deadline:    May  20 
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Like  'Christmas  in  April,'  Church  Pension  Fund 
will  restore  millions  of  dollars  to  the  church 


by  Jeffrey  Penn 

The  Church  Pension  Fund  (CPF),  an  official  agency 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  made  an  unprecedented 
announcement  during  Easter  weekend:  It  will  waive 
millions  of  dollars  in  pension  payments  for  parishes 
and  dioceses  during  the  next  year  and  it  will  increase 
life  insurance  benefits  for  a  significant  number  of 
clergy — free  of  charge. 

The  announcement,  described  as  "the  shot  heard 
round  the  church"  by  one  trustee  of  the  fund,  was 
made  possible  by  "excellent  stewardship  and  a  period 
of  extraordinary  financial  market  returns  resulting  in 
the  accumulation  of  significant  excess  reserves,"  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  fund. 

"What  this  means  is  that  we  are  really  reinvesting 
more  than  $200  million  of  our  $2.5  billion  portfolio  in 
several  new  initiatives  for  the  church,"  said  Alan 
Blanchard,  president  of  the  CPF.  "We  expect  that  this 
news  will  be  a  terrific  shot  in  the  arm  for  everybody, 
not  unlike  Christmas  in  April." 
Financial  relief  for  parishes 

Most  significant  for  local  parishes,  the  CPF  has 
approved  a  one-time  waiver  of  75  percent  of  pension 
assessments  for  full-time  clergy  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  third  quarter  of  1994  and  continu- 
ing through  the  second  quarter  of  1995. 

According  to  the  CPF  estimates,  the  waiver  will 
reduce  pension  payments  of  parishes  and  other  em- 
ployers by  over  $40  million.  For  example,  the  average 
Episcopal  church  now  pays  nearly  $7,000  per  year  as 
the  pension  contribution  for  a  full-time  clergy  person 


(using  national  compensation  averages).  The  waiver 
will  reduce  that  amount  by  $5,250  over  the  next  four 
quarters — making  that  amount  available  to  vestries  to 
address  other  needs. 

"We  hope  this  waiver  will  provide  vestries  some 
relief  as  they  focus  on  the  financial  challenges  that  face 
them,"  Blanchard  said.  "We  are  stewards  and  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  and  we  recognize  that  this  waiver 
represents  the  fact  that  the  money  we  invest  is  not 
ours — but  everyone's." 
New  life  insurance  benefits 

In  addition  to  the  waiver,  the  CPF  will  begin 
providing  $50,000  of  life  insurance  to  active  clergy  as 
of  January  1,  1995,  and  $25,000  for  retired  clergy  as  of 
April  1,  1994,  as  a  standard  benefit  of  its  plan. 

"This  should  present  a  major  opportunity  for  dio- 
ceses and  churches  who  provide  such  insurance  now  to 
reassess  their  insurance  programs  and  consider 
whether  to  enhance  this  benefit  with  additional  insur- 
ance or  to  use  those  funds  to  offer  other  benefits  and 
programs,"  Blanchard  said  in  a  memo  to  clergy. 

Of  the  80  dioceses  who  have  life  insurance  cover- 
age through  the  CPF,  approximately  50  percent  al- 
ready have  $50,000  policies,  the  other  half  have  less. 
The  announcement  will  allow  those  who  are  providing 
$50,000  policies  to  use  their  current  contribution  as  a 
supplement — or  to  spend  the  money  some  other  way. 
And  for  those  dioceses  that  have  been  providing  less 
coverage  —  their  clergy  will  now  receive  the  policies  at 
no  extra  charge. 

In  addition,  the  board  voted  to  change  a  rule 


allowing  clergy  to  retire  at  any  month  of  the  year 
without  penalty  and  has  expanded  benefit  increases  to 
recently  retired  clergy. 
Clergy  wellness  another  initiative 

Blanchard  said  that  a  third  initiative — funding  of 
a  major  study  on  clergy  wellness — "is  potentially  the 
most  far-reaching"  of  the  initiatives.  The  CPF  board 
will  fund  a  two-year  study  that  will  consider  such 
questions  as,  "Might  targeted  incentives  to  early  re 
tirement  free  long-service  individuals  from  their  cur 
rent  responsibilities  and  ease  the  career  path  advance 
ment  of  younger  clergy?"  and,  "Could  the  church 
better  assist  individuals  in  mid-career  assessment 
issues?"  and,  "How  might  the  clergy  deployment 
process  and  review  procedures  for  preparation  for 
ordination  be  strengthened?"  The  CPF  board  has  set 
aside  $50  million  of  reserves  to  support  initiatives  that 
might  be  recommended  by  this  study. 

Blanchard  said  that  in  the  future  the  board  will 
review  whether  a  reduction  in  the  current  18  percent 
assessment  rate  might  be  feasible.  In  the  meantime 
the  current  initiatives  were  the  result  of  "listening" 
throughout  the  church  and  careful  consideration  about 
how  to  distribute  the  excess  reserves  within  the  church 

"We  consider  ourselves  as  team  players  who  have 
a  tough  job,"  Blanchard  said  of  the  CPF.  "But  we 
always  need  to  ask  ourselves  how  much  money  we 
need  to  provide  the  services  we  promise.  And  if  we  have 
more  than  we  need,  we  feel  privileged  to  return  it  to  th 
church." 


Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead  moves  in 


PHOTO  BY  ANN  FLINT 

Located  in  the  west  apex  of  the  nave,  the  Gospel  window 
illuminates  the  altar  from  above.  (Left  to  right-top; 
Matthew/Mark:  bottom;  Luke/John) 


PHOTO  BY  ANN  FLIt 

June  Garner,  organist,  rehearses  on  the  organ  given  to 
Holy  Trinity  by  the  Wilmington  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints. 


Main  entrance  of  church  welcomes  visitors  and  members  alike. 


On  Sunday  April  10,  the  joyous  members  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead  held 
their  first  service  in  their  new  church  building.  From  a  nucleus  of  ten  families 
who  began  worshipping  in  the  Hampstead  Community  Center  on  November  1, 
1987,  a  congregation  of  approximately  135  people  gathered  to  worship  in  the 
new  building. 

As  Cross  Current  goes  to  press,  the  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Vache  and  the  Vestry  of  Holy  Trinity  are  in  the  midst  of  plans  for  the  May  28 
dedication  service. 


BOOK  R€VI€U 


Enduring  Grace  -  still  moment 
in  a  hurried  world 

contributed  by  the  Department  of  Christian  Formation 

Enduring  Grace:  Living  Portraits  of  Seven  Women  Mystiques  by  Carol 
Lee  Flinders,  published  by  Harper  Collins,  is  a  collection  of  compelling  and 
refreshing  portraits  of  the  seven  best  known  European  mystiques.  From  St. 
Clair  Assisi  of  the  middle  ages  and  her  rule  of  life,  through  St.  Catherine  of 
Geneo,  to  the  suffering  of  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  each  story  unfolds  to  reveal  a  persistent  unrelenting  hunger  for  the 
Spirit.  For  each  woman  the  quest  for  spiritual  completeness  is  too  great  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  everything.  The  stories  of  these  remarkable 
women  are  bound  by  a  connecting  thread.  Each  account  is  vulnerable, 
personal,  and  subjective,  yet  the  simultaneous  joy  and  suffering  experienced 
by  the  individual  women  is  woven  together  by  their  conviction,  courage,  and 
ultimately,  their  serenity.  Through  these  women,  we  discover  that  grace  is 
often  not  something  to  be  received  but  to  be  weathered. 

The  decade  of  the  1990s  has  been  portrayed  by  some  as  a  time  for  turning 
inward,  for  reaching  back,  and  rediscovering  oneness  with  God  and  each 
other.  When  we  travel  back  in  time  with  these  women,  we  find  this  familiar 
theme  resonating  in  their  lives.  As  each  struggled  with  issues  of  the  day,  her 
story  reveals  a  single-minded  pursuit  for  a  greater  experience  of  God  —  an 
experience  that  is  formed  and  stressed  by  the  paradoxical  experiences  of  life 
and  living.  The  reader  discovers  that  the  connectedness  between  each 
individual's  life  and  story  is  the  common  experience  of  the  search  for 
spirituality  as  a  living  reality. 

Reading  this  book  offers  a  stdl  moment  in  a  hurried  and  constantly 
turning  world.  These  distinctly  female  voices  speak  to  us  with  wisdom  of  God 
as  mother  and  home.  They  offer  strength  and  courage  as  we  experience  with 
them  the  role  of  friendship,  community,  and  the  search  for  life  work  and  a 
spirit-filled  inner  world.  At  it's  heart,  Enduring  Grace  is  a  revelation  on  how 
we  can  "make  peace  with  sorrow  and  disappointment  and  bring  joy  and 
transcendence  into  our  lives." 
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Churches  challenged  to  deal 
with  problems  of  growth 


/  Joe  West,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Eastern  Carolina  is  a  growing  area, 
vith  more  and  more  retirees  making  it 
heir  home.  But  growth  can  bring  prob- 
ems  that  many  of  the  migrating  resi- 
lents  thought  they  had  left  behind  in 
he  big  cities. 

Churches  can  help  burgeoning  com- 
nunities  deal  with  problems  like  crime, 
lrugs  and  AIDS  by  banning  together  in 
i  Christian  outreach  effort.  That  was 
he  message  that  the  Rev.  John  Guest 
ihared  with  those  attendinghis "preach - 
jig  mission"  in  New  Bern  in  March. 

"New  Bern  is  a  beautiful  town," 
jluest  told  a  luncheon  crowd  of  commu- 
lity  leaders.  "But  you  had  better  be 
ready  for  the  social  challenges  that  will 
:ome  as  this  area  continues  to  grow." 

Guest,  an  Episcopalpriestandevan- 
sjelistfrom  Pittsburgh,  knows  something 


about  big-city  problems.  And  one  thing 
is  certain,  he  said,  you  cannot  hide  from 
society's  ills. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  run  to 
next?"  he  asked.  "Where  is  the  next 
frontier?" 

Guest  suggested  that  area  churches 
join  together  now  in  a  common  stand 
against  the  forces  that  can  wreck  a  com- 
munity. Failure  to  respond  to  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  laid  on  government  offi- 
cials, the  courts  or  the  schools,  he  said, 
but  rather  at  the  doorstep  of  the  church. 

There  really  is  only  one  "church  of 
Christ,"  said  Guest,  and  all  members  of 
that  church  must  work  together  to  bet- 
ter society  spiritually,  morally  and  ethi- 
cally. 

"John  Guest  really  challenged  us  to 
come  together  ecumenically  and  deal 
with  the  issues  that  are  part  of  our 


developing  area,"  said  the  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Dannals,  Rector  of  Christ  Church. 

Guest  has  led  crusades  around  the 
world,  and  his  message  is  always  the 
same:  You  must  accept  Christ  as  your 
personal  savior,  and  live  accordingly. 
He  hammered  that  theme  home  during 
his  talks  that  ranged  from  love  in  a 
hateful  world  to  the  certainty  of  the 
resurrection. 

During  the  three-day  mission  to  New 
Bern,  which  was  sponsored  by  Christ 
Church,  Guest  spoke  at  five  church  ser- 
vices and  two  community  luncheons, 
drawing  a  total  attendance  of  nearly 
1,800  people.  And  many  responded  di- 
rectly to  the  evangelist's  call. 

Among  Christ  Church  members 
alone,  52  signed  cards  saying  they 
wanted  to  re-dedicate  their  lives  to 
Christ,  whde  15  others  made  first-time 
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commitments.  Still  others  expressed  a 
desire  to  strengthen  their  faith. 

"It  seems  to  have  already  led  to 
numerous  new  opportunities  for  Bible 
study,"  said  Dora  Taylor,  co-chairman 
of  the  evangelism  and  renewal  commis- 
sion at  Christ  Church.  "People  are  re- 
ally responding  in  a  positive  way." 

The  response  was  so  strong,  in  fact, 
that  Christ  Church  has  started  a  "Seek- 
ers" class  on  Sunday  mornings. 

"We  will  be  offering  the  class  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  Bible  study  as  a  way  to  enrich 
a  person's  faith  and  build  relationships 
within  the  church,"  said  Dannals. 

The  Guest  mission  was  an  ecumeni- 
cal effort  in  itself,  with  First  Baptist 
Church  in  New  Bern  opening  its  dining 
room  for  one  of  the  luncheons.  Local 
churches  also  joined  in  publicizing  the 
event  as  open  to  all. 

Taylor  said  she  believes  the  success 
of  the  Guest  mission  will  encourage  local 
churches  to  work  together  for  the  up- 
coming Jim  Wilson  crusade  scheduled 
for  New  Bern  in  May. 


A  Miracle  in  Progress 


by  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton 

Growing  up  in  rural  Ohio,  I  did  not  see  a  black 
person  until  my  latest  adolescence.  My  first  contact  of 
any  sort  occurred  in  the  summer  following  graduation 
from  high  school  when  a  friend  and  I  drove  my  '49 
Studebaker  convertible  to  Florida  for  a  week's  vaca- 
tion. Stopping  for  gas  in  Georgia  on  a  smoldering 
afternoon ,  a  strapping  young  black  man  fueled  our  car, 
checked  the  oil  and  washed  the  windows. 

"C'mon  nigger,  move  it!  "  a  young  white  man 
taunted  the  negro.  There  were  two  of  them  both 
smaller  than  the  attendant  ,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  challenge  them  as  they  harassed 
and  humiliated  him. 

Still  later,  disembarking  from  a  troop  train  in  the 
early  hours  of  a  fall  morning  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  I 
began  to  understand  too  much,  whde  not  understand- 
ing anything  at  all.  Two  water  fountains  stood  near  the 
outside  wall  of  the  station,  one  marked  "Whites  Only," 
the  other  for  "Coloreds."  The  rest  rooms  were  simi- 
larly labeled. 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  spite  of  Eva  Parks  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Selma  and  Montgomery,  sit-ins 
and  civil  rights  marches,  Watts  and  Newark,  legisla- 
tion, integration  and  education,  not  enough  has 
changed.  Racism  and  bigotry  are  endemic  in  much  of 
the  south,  and  race  relations  are  deteriorating  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  equal  opportunity 
legislation  and  other  minority  programs,  blacks  do  not 
feel  they  are  getting  a  fair  slice  of  the  American-Dream 
Pie.  Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  increasingly  resent  a 
social  welfare  system  that  penalizes  those  who  would 
work,  and  rewards  single  mothers  for  multiple  preg- 
nancies. The  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black  seems  ever-widening,  and  it  is  frightening  to 
imagine  the  consequences  if  the  course  of  history  does 
not  soon  take  a  more  positive  tack. 

There  are  signs  of  hope  here  and  there.  One  of 
these  has  been  unfolding  in  Belhaven,  a  smalltown  on 
the  Intercoastal  Waterway  between  the  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds.  Here  two  Episcopal  congregations 
have  entered  into  dialogue  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Wardens  of  St.  Mary's,  the  African-American  church 
in  this  historically  segregated  community.  Faced  with 
the  need  for  a  parish  hall  and  the  concomitant  debt 
that  would  be  difficult  for  the  small  congregation  to 
retire,  reflecting  on  the  theme  of  racism  of  the  1993 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  the  congre- 
gation met  with  their  rector,  the  Rev.  Judson  Mayfield, 
to  discuss  their  alternatives.  The  decision  was  made  to 
explore  the  future  with  St.  James',  to  attempt  to 


discern  if  the  time  had  come  that  the  two  parishes 
might  begin  to  break  down  the  walls  of  color  that  has 
kept  blacks  and  whites  at  their  respective  ends  of  town, 
divided  by  an  imaginary  railroad  track. 

It  was  a  delicate  issue  to  address,  given  the  history 
of  St.  James'.  For  a  hundred  years  the  two  Episcopal 
churches  had  existed  in  this  town.  In  the  early  1980s, 
a  black  famdy  moved  into  the  community  from  New 
York  and  expressed  a  desire  to  affiliate  with  the  white 
church.  Fortwo years  they  worshippedat  St.  Matthew's 
in  Yeatesville.  Fr.  Mayfield,  then  rector  of  both  St. 
James  and  St.  Matthew,  began  a  process  by  which  it 
was  hoped  St.  James'  would  incorporate  the  new 
family  into  their  faith  community.  Instead,  what  en- 
sued was  an  ugly  fight  that  ultimately  divided  the 
congregation.  After  months  of  discussion,  argument, 
incriminations  and  accusations,  in  one  horrendous 
parish  meeting,  half  the  vestry  andcongregation  walked 
out  of  the  church.  It  is  a  deeply  saddened  fact  that  blood 
relatives,  caught  in  the  vortex  of  the  congregation's 
battle,  still  do  not  communicate  -  although  a  few 
hopeful  seeds  of  reconciliation  have  recently  begun  to 
germinate. 

Several  years  later,  Fr.  Mayfield  resigned  from  St. 
James  and  became  Priest-in-Charge  of  St.  Mary's  and 
also  of  St.  Paul's  in  Washington,  both  all-black  congre- 
gations. He  also  continued  his  leadership  of  Shepherd's 
Staff  in  Belhaven,  an  ecumenical,  bi-racial  outreach 
program  of  neighbor  helping  neighbor.  In  addition, 
this  priest,  with  a  deep  commitment  to  justice  and 
equality,  organized  Beaufort-Hyde  Community  Devel- 
opers, a  housing  ministry  for  low  income  families. 

With  that  history  in  mind,  Mr.  David  Henderson, 
Senior  Warden  of  St.  Mary's,  and  Mr.  George  Ebron, 
the  Junior  Warden  wrote  a  letter  to  Bishop  Sanders 
asking  that  the  two  congregations  appoint  four  spokes- 
persons each  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  Episcopal 
parishes  of  Belhaven  might  work  together  to  alter  the 
course  of  history  and  to  usher  in  a  new  day,  bringing 
the  gospel  to  bear  where,  according  to  St.  Paul,  there 
would  be  "neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  slave  nor  free,  male 
nor  female,"  black  nor  white. 

Meetings  were  held  at  St.  Matthew's  in  Yeatesville, 
neutral  ground  for  both  groups.  The  rectors  of  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  James'  and  the  Bishop  himself  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  low  profile  in  the  discussions, 
painfully  aware  that  if  any  breakthoughs  were  to  be 
made,  the  initiative  would  necessarily  have  to  come 
from  the  laity. 

The  results  of  those  meetings  are  not  startling,  but 
they  are  promising.  The  spokespersons  of  the  two 


congregations  created  a  Mission  Statement  that  was 
ratified  by  both  vestries.  The  Reverend  Al  MacKenzie, 
recently  retired  from  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  and 
a  resident  of  Belhaven,  has  been  engaged  to  conduct 
Bible  Study  which  meets  alternatively  in  the  facilities 
of  the  two  congregations.  Members  of  both  parishes 
have  been  assured  that  they  are  welcome  to  worship  in 
the  others'  church.  St.  Mary's  has  been  operating  a 
mid-week  ministry  in  which  youth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  invited  to  participate  in  a  program  of  play, 
education  and  religious  enculturation  and  St.  James' 
Senior  Warden,  Mr.  Ray  Richardson,  has  become  in- 
volved. St.  James  has  offered  its  parish  hall  to  the 
membership  of  St.  Mary's  for  programs,  meals  and 
fellowship. 

To  some,  these  might  seem  insignificant  steps  in 
the  long  history  of  race  relations.  But  to  this  "outsider" 
who  was  a  young  man  before  first  encountering  the 
deep  gulf  that  has  historically  existed  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  this  country  for  three  hundred  years, 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  relationship  between  Saints 
Mary  and  James  in  Belhaven,  North  Carolina  ,  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 


PHOTO  BY  MAY  WILLIAMS 

On  Sunday  April  10,  1994,  Bishop  Sanders 
dedicated  St.  John's  Parish  Hall  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rt.  Reverend  Hunley  Agee  Elebash.  Prior  to 
becoming  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
Hunley  was  Rector  of  St.  John's  from  1957  to  1965. 

Immediately  following  the  dedication  service  a 
reception  for  parishioners  and  friends  was  held  in 
Elebash  Hall. 

Pictured  above  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Hunley  (Dink) 
Elebash,  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders,  The  Rev.  Bob 
Banse,  and  Senior  Warden  John  King. 
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Networks  Covered  The 
Resurrection 


MAY  191 


by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

Journalists  love  a  good  story.  And  they 
would  travel  anywhere  to  cover  it.  Some 
stories  center  around  rumor  and  propagan- 
da; others  are  factual  and  self-evident. 

But  whatever  the  story,  the  networks 
would  be  after  it.  The  resurrection  we  cele- 
brate occurred  nearly  2000  years  ago,  and 
the  networks  today,  NBC,  ABC,  and  CBS, 
were  they  present  at  the  time,  would  have 
paid  anything  to  get  a  graveside  view  to 
bring  us  the  story. 

This  story,  because  it  was  initiated  by 
the  One  who  created  Truth,  was  no  rumor  or 
idle  tale. 

The  resurrection  is  the  single  and  unique 


event  in  history  that  gives  meaning  to  life 
on  this  earth  as  we  know  it.  By  His  resurrec- 
tion Jesus  made  three  important  statements 
to  His  followers  and  the  world. 

Statement  one:  there  is  life  after  death. 
Two:  we  can  experience  it  too.  Three:  evil 
may  reign  terror  but  it  cannot  reign  forever. 

Soon  after  the  resurrection  occurred, 
the  news  that  went  out  did  come  from  the 
available  networks  at  the  time.  It  came 
from  ABC:  Apostles  Believed  Christ.  They 
were  skeptical  at  first,  but  soon  became 
ABC  men.  News  also  came  from  CBS: 
Christ's  Believers  Sure.  Once  they  thought 
they  had  seen  a  ghost,  but  that  shadowy 
appearance  gave  way  to  a  clear  and  certain 


Drawing  by  Marge  Smart, 
St.  Christopher's  Havelock 


reality.  Reports  of  the  resurrection  caraj 
also  from  NBC:  News  Broadcasting  Chris 
It  was  the  lead  story  of  the  day. 

From  a  dead  topic,  the  resurrection  b4 
came  a  live  discussion  about  life  forever,  an 
Christians  would  go  anywhere  to  tell  it 


me,  we,  them  and  Him 

Give  them  Lord  their  daily  bread, 

and  lay  your  hands  on  me, 

to  wash  the  feet,  to  bathe  the  leper, 

to  love  the  despised,  to  gather  the  rejected 

and  serve  the  table. 

Once  shown  the  WA  Y, 

our  backs  cannot  be  turned  to  them, 

Once  blessed  by  the  water  .  .  . 

we  must  quench  another's  thirst. 

Though  I  sometimes  wish  it  not  the  truth, 

gifts  I  hold  must  be  given  or  wither; 

no  bushel  made  is  large  enough  to  cover  them, 

no  rock  big  enough  to  hide  behind. 

We  are  his  church,  not  me  alone, 

We ,  a  community,  a  family, 

all  carry  the  towel, 

Jesus  says,  'use  it,  employ  it,  wear  it  out .  .  . 
Wash  crooked  feet, 

wash  straight  feet, 

wash  brown  feet, 

wash  white  feet, 

wash  them  feet, 
wash  all  feet, 

wash  MY  feet, 

Do  it  like  this  .  .  . 

.  .  .Kneeling.' 

He  cries,  'don't  wait!  too  many  may  pass, 

e're  you  gather  your  towel  and  basin. ' 

He  says  'Run  for  me  and  you  will  always  be  .  .  .  on  time. 

And  running,  running,  we  come  full  circle,  from  Them, 

back  into  His  arms  ...  to  tell  the  story. 

Pray  let  me  join  this  league  of  seven 

picked  to  do  the  lesser  things. 

Allow  me  to  please,  to  care  for  these, 

as  Jesus  has  for  me. 

So  many  times  I  failed  to  look, 

My  blinders  were  too  large, 

Scales  gone  now,  my  eyes  see  .  .  . 

a  picture  made  by  God; 

where  all  of  us  are  angels, 

and  all  of  us  saints  ascending, 

we  work,  we  pray,  and 

on  knees  before  Him,  we  wash  His  feet, 

and  hope  They  see, 

the  Christ  in  Themselves, 

and  the  Christ  in  me. 

Linda  Fish,  St.  France 's  Goldsboro 


A  Word  of  Thanks 

From  time  to  time  Cross  Current  has  printed  drawings  representing  the  churc 
seasons  with  the  section  headings  of  the  paper.  Like  the  one  above,  these  have  bee 
drawn  by  Marge  Smart  of  St.  Christopher's  in  Havelock.  (Marge  also  designed  th 
Trinity  Center  logo  and  the  Trinity  Deanery  t-shirts  for  fall  celebration.) 

Thanks  Marge  for  sprucing  up  our  paper  and  for  sharing  your  talents  with  th 
diocese! 

ARA 


We  need  some  mystery 


by  the  Rev.  Bob  Cook,  St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 


The  question  was  posed  in  church  right  after  our  Easter  Day 
worship:  "Tell  me  about  that  big  candle  up  front  that's  still  burning." 

Immediately  my  mind  slipped  into  its  logical,  rational  gear.  "That' 
s  the  Paschal  Candle,"  I  explained  with  analytical  precision.  "Itburns 
from  Easter  Day  until  Pentecost  to  remind  us  of  the  presence  of  the 
risen  yet  not  ascende  d  Lord.  We'll  also  light  it  at  those  special  moments 
such  as  baptisms  and  funerals  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  presence  with 
us  then."  It  was  a  reasonable  answer  that  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
questioner,  but  it  left  me  feeling  a  bit  uneasy. 

Later  that  day  I  discovered  what  it  was  that  made  me  feel  that  way. 
We  were  watching  one  of  those  news  magazine  shows  which  are  now 
so  popular,  and  the  camera  and  announcer  were  describing  the 
transformation  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling.  Michelangelo's  16th 
century  masterpiece  had  been  cleansed  of  the  haze  produced  by  four 
hundred  years  of  smog  and  pollution  it  was  almost  as  though  we  had 
worn  it  outby  looking  at  it.  Now  modern  technology  and  sophisticated 
wizardry  had  cut  through  all  that  grime,  allegedly  restoring  the  ceiling 
to  its  original  condition. 

The  problem,  at  least  for  me,  is  that  now  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  looked  as  though  it  had  been  painted  by  Norman  Rockwell.  It 
was  so  very  bright  and  cheerful  and  antiseptic,  and  while  I  will  leave 
to  the  experts  questions  about  the  technical  merit  of  the  restoration, 
it  left  me  feeling  somewhat  empty  and  unfulfilled. 

We  need  some  mystery  in  the  work,  you  and  I  do.  We  need  some 
unanswered  questions  and  indescribable  loveliness,  some  uncondi- 
tional love  and  unmerited  grace.  We  need  some  things  we  can't  explain 
or  clarify  or  describe.  We  don't  always  need  to  be  so  logical  and 
analytical  and  sensible. 

Maybe  next  time  I'll  respond  differently  to  that  question  about  the 
Paschal  Candle.  Maybe  I'll  say,  "Darned  if  I  know,  but  isn't  it  lovely?" 
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Clergy/Spouse  Conference  Schriber  elected  as 

Eucumenical  Officer 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

Clergy  and  spouses  soak  up  the  rays  during  the  annual  clergy/spouse 
conference  at  Trinity  Center. 


PHOTO  BY  JANE  WYNNE 

Conference  concludes  with  the  Baptism  of  Andrew  Clarke,  son  of  the 
Revs.  Bonnie  and  Fred  Clarke.  Andrew's  sister,  Miriam,  and  his 
paternal  grandparents  were  present. 


"Dean"  cont  from  page  6 


handling  problems.  According  to  Dumper,  the  Chinese  do  not  attack  problems  head 
on,  but  slowly  move  around  an  issue  and  come  back  to  it  again  and  again  until  the 
problem  is  solved.  This  method  of  solving  problems  helps  others  to  save  face.  Dumper 
feels  this  technique  was  invaluable  to  him  in  his  work  in  England. 

When  the  Dumpers  returned  to  England,  they,  at  first,  were  very  disappointed 
to  find  themselves  in  an  all  white  parish.  They  feared  the  skills  they  had  developed 
in  Malaysia  wouldbe  neglected,  but  as  they  soon  discovered  their  talents  were  greatly 
needed. 

Both  the  Dumpers  have  been  involved  with  an  initiative  begun  in  the  late  sixties 
by  the  Church  of  England  in  an  effort  to  work  toward  racial  reconciliation.  The 
program  called  the  Center  for  Black  and  White  Christian  Partnership  is  based  at 
Selly  Oaks  Colleges  near  Birmingham. 

Each  year  twenty  people,  ten  whites  and  ten  blacks,  enter  the  two-year  program 
to  eat,  study  and  pray  together.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  studies,  the  participants 
receive  a  Certificate  in  Theology  from  Birmingham  University. 

Mrs.  Dumper  describes  the  group  of  twenty  as  "small  cells  of  harmony  that  go 
back  into  the  community  to  share  their  understanding  and  vision." 

Again  the  Dumpers  were  working  to  bring  one  people  forward  without  creating 
division.  Hearing  of  their  work  to  advance  people  both  in  England  and  in  Malaysia, 
one  understands  why  Bishop  Dumper  feels  so  strongly  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
a  unique  responsibility  to  help  balance  local  interests  with  the  universal  "oneness 
of  humanity." 


Congratulations  to  the  Rev.  Bob  Schriber  who  has  been  elected 
Provincial  Coordinator  for  Province  IV  of  the  Episcopal  Diocesan 
Ecumenical  Officers  (EDEO),  the  official  network  of  Ecumenical 
Officers  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Father  Schriber  assumed  his 
responsibilities  as  Provincial  Coordinator  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
annual  EDEO  meeting  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  April  11- 
14. 

Below,  Father  Schriber  shares  the  new  Anglican-Roman  Catho- 
lic Dialogue  in  the  USA,  known  as  ARC/USA,  with  the  diocese. 


Five  ARC/USA  Affirmations  on 
the  Eucharist  as  Sacrifice 

At  the  forty-first  meeting  of  ARC/USA,  on  January  6,  1994,  having  in 
mind  the  significant  agreement  of  the  Eucharist  represented  by  The  Final 
Report  of  the  Anglican/Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  and 
responding  to  the  request  in  the  Vatican  Response  to  the  Arcic-I  Final 
Report  for  clarification,  we  wish  as  the  official  representatives  of  our  two 
Churches  in  the  United  States  to  make  together  the  following  affirmations: 

1.  We  affirm  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  Church,  doing  what  Christ 
commanded  his  apostles  to  do  at  the  Last  Supper,  makes  present  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  Church  is 
gathered  in  worship,  it  is  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  Christ 
present  and  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice. 

2.  We  affirm  that  God  has  given  the  Eucharist  to  the  Church  as  a  means 
through  which  all  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  is  proclaimed 
and  made  present  with  all  its  effects  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  His  work 
includes  "that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction,  for  all 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  (of.  Art.  31  BCP,  p.  874).  Thus  the 
propitiatory  effect  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice  applies  in  the  Eucharistic 
celebration  to  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  including  a  particular  dead 
person. 

3.  We  affirm  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  makes  himself  present 
sacramentally  and  truly  when  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  these 
early  realities  are  changed  into  the  reality  of  his  body  and  blood.  In 
English  the  terms  substance,  substantial  and  substantially  have  such 
physical  and  material  overtones  that  we,  adhering  to  The  Final  Report, 
have  substituted  the  word  truly  for  the  word  substantially  in  the  clarifi- 
cation requested  by  the  Vatican  Response.  However,  we  affirm  the  reality 
of  the  change  by  consecration  as  being  independent  of  the  subjective 
disposition  of  the  worshippers. 

4.  Both  our  Churches  affirm  that  after  the  Eucharistic  celebration  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  may  be  reserved  for  the  communion  of  the  sick, 
"or  of  others  who  for  weighty  cause  could  not  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion." (BCP,  p.  408-409).  Although  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
directs  that  any  consecrated  bread  and  wine  not  reserved  for  this  purpose 
should  be  consumed  at  the  end  of  the  service,  American  Episcopalians 
recognize  that  many  of  our  own  Church  members  practice  the  adoration 
of  Christ  in  the  reserved  sacrament.  We  acknowledge  this  practice  as  an 
extension  of  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  present  at  the  Eucharistic 
Celebration. 

5.  We  affirm  that  only  a  validly  ordained  priest  can  be  the  minister  who, 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  brings  into  being  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
and  offers  sacramentally  the  redemptive  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  God 
offers  us. 

As  the  Vatican  Response  has  already  recorded  the  notable  progress 
toward  consensus  represented  by  The  Final  Report  in  respect  of  Eucha- 
ristic doctrine,  in  the  light  of  these  five  affirmations,  ARC/USA  records  its 
conclusion  that  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  not  an  issue  that  divided  our 
two  Churches. 

Frank  T.  Griswold,  Bishop  Chicago,  Episcopal  Co-Chair  of  ARC /USA 
John  J.  Synder,  Bishop  of  Saint  Augustine,  Roman  Catholic  Co-Chair  of 
ARC /USA 

Joseph  Gossman,  Bishop  of  Raleigh 

January  6-7,  1994  Del  Ray  Beach,  Florida 

Subscribed  unanimously  by  all  ARC/USA   members  present  at  the  forty-first 
meeting 
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Hoffman  portrait  donated  to  Trinity! 
Center 


On  Tuesday,  March  29,  Gabrielle  Brard 

T presented  Trinity  Center  with  a  gift  of  a 
RmlTY  portrait  of  Alice  Green  Hoffman,  the  donor  of 
the  Trinity  Center  Property.  Ms.  Brard  be- 
gan her  association  with  Mrs.  Hoffman  as  a 
maid-companion  in  March  1931  and  later 
became  house  manager,  secretary  and  book- 
keeper. She  remained  with  Alice  Hoffman  for 
twenty-two  years  until  Mrs.  Hoffman's  death 
March  15,  1953. 

Alexandra  Roosevelt  Dworkin,  Alice 
Hoffman's  great,  great  niece  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland  and  Adrienne  Smith  Norman,  a 
resident  of  Salter  Path,  who  worked  for  Mrs. 
Hoffman  for  many  years  accompanied  Ms. 
Brard. 

Alice  Hoffman  acquired  all  the  land  that 
is  now  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  Salter  Path  and 
Indian  Beach  just  prior  to  World  War  I.  The  land  was  then 
known  as  the  Isle  of  Pines,  but  Mrs.  Hoffman  preferred  its 
original  English  name,  Bogue  Banks.  She  was  called,  affec- 
tionately, "Queen  of  Bogue  Banks." 

Mrs.  Hoffman  became  acquainted  with  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  through  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  the  fourth 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  While  a  priest  in  New  York,  Bishop 
Wright  had  befriended  members  of  the  Roosevelt  family. 

Sound  to  Sea  Program 
opens  for  day  campers 


After  moving  to  East  Carolina,  Bishop  Wright 
learned  of  a  Roosevelt  family  member  in  the 
area-Mrs.  Hoffman.  He  looked  her  up;  they 
met;  and  a  close  friendship  developed. 

With  encouragement  from  Bishop  Wright 
and  her  lawyer,  Frank  Wooten,  Mrs. 
Hoffman  made  arrangements  to  leave  a 
portion  her  property  as  a  bequest  to  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  for  a  camp  and 
conference  center.  This  generous  gift  en- 
abled Trinity  Center  to  become  a  reality. 

In  remarks  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
staff,  and  special  guests,  Bishop  Thomas  H. 
Wright  and  wife  Hannah,  Ms.  Brard  said: 
Mrs.  Hoffman  would  be  well  at  home  in  this 
tract  of  land  which  is  surrounded  by  woods 
that  have  been  kept  in  their  natural 
beauty — the  trees,  the  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
that  she  loved. 

She  would  highly  approve  of  the  purpos- 
es of  Trinity  Center  which  give  an  occasion- 
al home  to  people  of  all  ages  —  from  the 
young  Scouts  to  the  elderly.  Also  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  —  churches  from 
every  denomination  can  hold  their  confer- 
ences here. 

Frank  Wakefield  accepted  the  protrait 


Frank  Wakefied,  member  of  Trinity  Center  Board,  receives  portrait  of 
Alice  Roosevelt  Hoffman,  donor  of  Trinity  Center's  land  from 
Gabrielle  Brard.  Alexandra  Roosevelt  Dworkin,  Mrs.  Hoffman's 
great,  great  niece  accompanied  Ms.  Brard. 

with  grateful  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Trinity  Center  and  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  A  formal  hanging 
of  the  portrait  of  Alice  Hoffman  will  take 
place  at  a  later  date. 

Special  thanks  also  go  to  Mrs.  Dworkin 
who  worked  with  Mike  Morgan,  Executive 
Director  of  Trinity  Center,  to  make  the 
presentation  possible. 


What  child  wouldn't  want  to  dig 
through  mud  for  mollusks,  skim  a 
pond  for  algae,  walk  through  ocean 
waves  looking  for  animal  life  or  search 
the  forest  for  raccoons?  What  parent 
wouldn't  want  their  cluld  entertaine  d 
in  a  safe,  caring  environment  for  one 
week  during  the  summer?  Well,  you 
are  in  luck!  For  the  second  year  run- 
ning Trinity  Center  is  offering  the 
Summer  Sound  to  Sea  Day  Camp. 

Summer  Sound  to  Sea  is  a  non- 
profit educational,  recreational  ser- 
vice for  youth  in  rising  first  through 
sixth  grades.  The  program's  central 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  safe  environ- 
ment where  youth  can  explore  habi- 
tats typical  of  a  North  Carolina  bar- 
rier island.  In  addition,  the  program 
is  designed  to:  increase  awareness  of 
the  ecological  and  human  communi- 
ties; increase  sense  of  responsibility, 
independence  and  self-esteem;  apply 
classroom  learning;  excite  youth 
about  future  school  topics. 

Day  campers  explore  the  island's 
five  main  habitats  (Sound,  Marsh, 
Pond,  Maritime  Forest,  and  Dune/ 
Beach)  and  also  join  in  a  variety  of 
games  and  activities,  many  with  eco- 
logical themes.  To  maximize  partici- 
pation, there  are  up  to  12  day  camp- 


ers per  Sound  to  Sea  instructor. 

All  Sound  to  Sea  programs  are 
held  on  site  at  Trinity  Center  on 
Bogue  Banks.  Trinity  has  approxi- 
mately 60  acres  of  salt  marsh,  mari- 
time forest,  freshwater  pond,  sand 
dunes  and  1/3  mile  each  of  sound  and 
beach  front. 

Trinity's  Summer  Sound  to  Sea 
staff  include  qualified  teaching  per- 
sonnel with  college  degrees  in  relat- 
ed fields  such  as  biology,  chemistry, 
marine  science  and  botany. 

Program  Fee  and  Registra- 
tion: Trinity  Center's  Summer 
Sound  to  Sea  operates  weekly  ses- 
sions. Generally,  day  campers  will  be 
assigned  to  the  following  groups  for 
each  session:  Rising  1st  and  2nd  grad- 
ers; Rising  3rd  and  4th  graders;  and 
Rising  5th  and  6th  graders. 

The  program  fee  for  the  week- 
long  day  camp  program  (Monday 
through  Friday,  9am  -  4pm)  is  $55 
per  person,  which  includes  all  in- 
struction, materials,  lunchtime 
drinks  and  afternoon  snacks. 

Parents  are  responsible  for  trans- 
porting campers  to  and  from  Trinity 
Center  each  day.  To  register,  please 
fill  out  application  forms  and  return 
them  with  the  program  fee. 


-1— — Trinity •  Environmental  Education  Program  


Available  Summer 
Sound  to  Sea  sessions 
are  as  follows: 


Session 

1 

June  6  -  June  10 

Session 

2 

June  13  -  17 

Session 

3 

June  20  -  24 

Session 

4 

June  27  -  July  1 

Session 

5 

July  4  -  8 

Session 

6 

July  11-15 

Session 

7 

July  18  -  22 

Session 

8 

July  25  -  29 

Session 

9 

August  1  -  5 

Session 

10: 

August  8  -  12 

Session 

11: 

August  15-19 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


MAY 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat  13-15 

St.  Paul's/Thompson  Children's  Home  Outreach  13-15 

EFM  Mentor  Training  15-17 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat  27-29 

Resource  Center  for  Women  &  Ministry  in  the  South  29-3 1 

Small  Church  Leadership  Conference  3 1  -6/3 

JUNE 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville-Parish  Family  Retreat  3-5 

Elderhostel  5-10 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mils-Parish  Family  Retreat  10-12 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  15-16 

St.  John's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat  17-19 

Quiet  Day  22 

JULY 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston-Parish  Family  Retreat  .  15-17 

AUGUST 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat  12-14 

Youth  Commission  19-20 

Executive  Council  2 1  -22 

Family  Mnistries  Conference:  "Families  Over  a  Lifespan"  26-27 

Elderhostel  28-9/2 

SEPTEMBER 

Elderhostel  4-9 

Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth  16-18 

Quiet  Day  22 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  -  Parish  Family  Retreat  23-25 

Clergy  Conference  26-27 


Summer  Sound  to  Sea  Application  Form 

To  enroll,  complete  this  application  and  mail  with  the  course  fee  of  $55.00  per  camper  to: 
Summer  Sound  to  Sea  Day  Camp 
Trinity  Center 
P.O.  Drawer  380 
Salter  Path,  N.C.  28575 


Name:  first 

Age:  Grade  entering  Fall  '94:. 


middle 


last 


Session  Preference  (list  dates) 

1st  choice:  

2nd  choice:  

3rd  choice:  


Fee  must  accompany  application. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Trinity  Center. 


Name  of  parent  or  guardian 


Address:  P.O.  Box  or  Street 


City 

Phone:  (. 


State 


Zip  Code 


-). 


If  your  address  will  be  different  two  weeks  prior  to  or  during  the  session,  please  note, 
c/o 

Address:  P.O.  Box  or  Street 


City 

Phone:  (. 


-)• 


State        Zip  Code 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  Summer  Sound  to  Sea  Environmental  Education  Program,  please  call  us  at  (919)  247- 
5600. 


A  Quiet  Day 

June  22,  1994 
9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
Trinity  Center 


For  this  reason  I  bow  my  knees  before 
the  Father,  from  whom  every  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  takes  its  name.  I 
pray  that,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  he  may  grant  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  in  your  inner  being  with 
power  throughhis  Spirit,  and  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith, 
as  you  are  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love. 

Ephesians  3:  14-17 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Charles  Vache\  As- 
sistant Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  will  lead  a  day  of  prayer,  med- 
itation and  worship  in  this  joyful  season 
of  Trinity  beginning  with  Morning 
Prayer  at  9:00  am.  Lunch  will  follow 
Noon  Day  Prayers  and  the  day  will  con- 
clude with  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  2:30 
p.m..  During  the  day  Bishop  Vache"  will 
lead  two  meditative  sessions.  He  will 
also  be  available  for  individual  spiritual 
direction  and  the  Rite  of  Reconciliation. 

There  will  be  time  following  the 
meditations  for  walking  on  the  beach  or 
grounds,  rocking  on  the  porch,  or  simply 
reflecting  on  the  words  of  Bishop  Vache\ 
who  has  ably  demonstrated  to  this  dio- 
cese his  faith  in  our  Lord 

The  registration  fee  of  $10.00  in- 
cludes lunch.  Register  before  June  18  by 
calling  Trinity  Center  919-247-5600. 


Looking 
Ahead 

Please  mark  your  fall 
calendars  for  the  Training 
Session  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment, Exploitation  and 
Child  Abuse  in  your  area. 
The  exact  location  will  be 
announced  at  a  future  date. 

Saturday,  September  24 
Kinston 

9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  15 
Wilmington 
9:00  a.m.-  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  5 
Fayetteville 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
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Gifts  of  love  for  the 
children  of  Haiti 

The  women  of  St.  Joseph's  in  Fayetteville  have  donated 
their  time,  their  creativity  and  a  great  deal  of  love  to  some 
unsuspecting  children  in  Haiti. 

They  recently  arrived  in  Kinston  with  boxes  of  large 
colorful  bags  filled  with  crayons,  pens  and  pencils,  personal 
hygiene  items  and  other  surprises  to  be  distributed  to  the 
children  in  the  Cormier  District  of  Haiti. 

The  bags  are  now  in  New  Bern  with  Mr.  Charles  Fyfe, 
the  treasuer  of  the  Haiti  Fund,  Inc.  As  Mr.  Fyfe  explained 
in  a  letter  to  the  women  at  St.  Joseph's,  they  will  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  the  embargo  of  the  importation  of 
materials  into  Haiti  is  lifted. 

Pictured  with  the  bags  are:  (from  left  to  right) Margaret 
Wood,  Susie  Reese,  Patricia  Brewton,  Mary  Little,  Izola 
Francis,  and  in  the  center,  Mary  Mitchell.  Others  working 
on  thisproject  but  notpresentfor  thepicture  are:  InezElliott, 
Enid  Ferguson,  Lillian  Walker  and  Margaret  Hannah. 


*Parisfi 

*Ptn-uj)s 


God  put  me  on  earth  to  accomplish  a 
certain  number  of  things.  Right  now  I  am 
so  far  behind,  I  will  never  die. 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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14 

18-23 
21 

26 


28 
30 
31 

31-Jun3 


10:00 
10:00-2:00 

10:30 
10:00 

10:00 


10:30 


5 
7 

8-10 

15-16 

17 


3:00-5:00 
10:00 


26 


10:30 


Diocesan  Calendar 


Executive  Committee  of  Foundation,  Diocesan  House 
Youth  Commission,  Diocesan  House 
Companion  Diocese  Committee  sponsors  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 
ECC,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

Commission  on  Ministry  and  Standing  Comm.  Diocesan 
House 

Convention  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Deacon  School  Exams  Diocesan  House 

Memorial  Day  -  Diocesan  Office  Closed 

Trinity  Center  Board,  Trinity  Center 

Small  Church  Leadership  Conference,  Trinity  Center 


Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Meeting  of  Deans  and  Department  Heads,  Diocesan  House 

Synod,  Kanuga 

ECC  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 


Trinity  Center  Board,  Trinity  Center 


The  Bishops' 
Visitation  Schedule 


Bishop  Sanders 
April 
May 


June 


July 


3 
15 
29 
5 

12 
19 
26 
10 


Bishop  Vachi 

May  22 


Down  East  Cluster 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 
St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 
St.  Christopher's,  Havelock 
St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 


St.  Paul's,  Vanceboro 
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Soy  Episcopal,"  I  am  an  Episcopalian 


BY  THE  REV.  JACK  RIVERS 

"Soy  Episcopal;"  these  words  in  Span- 
ish are  a  symbol  of  the  warm  friendship  and 
hospitality  the  six-person  delegation  from 
East  Carolina  received  from  the  Diocese  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  our  recent  visit.  On  arrival 
at  the  diocesan  center  where  we  stayed  we 
found  in  our  rooms  a  welcoming  gift  for  each 
of  us  that  included  several  souvenirs  from 
the  island,  one  of  which  war  ?  tee  shirt  with 
the  beautiful  seal  of  the  D  .ese  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  back  and  the  words  "Soy  Epis- 
copal" in  bold  red  script  across  the  front. 

The  leader  and  advance  man  of  our 
delegation  was  the  Rev.  Sherm  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Companion  Diocese  Commission 
of  East  Carolina.  Sherm,  who  was  once  the 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Guaynabo, 
obtained  a  comfortable  van  in  which  we 
travelled  about.  The  five  other  members  of 
our  party  were  Bishop  Sanders;  Ms.  Jane 
Wynne,  the  Bishop's  assistant  for  finance 
and  administration;  Mrs.  Nancy  Broadwell, 
member  of  the  national  United  Thank  Of- 
fering Committee;  Mrs.  Betty  Clarke,  mem- 
ber of  the  companion  Diocese  Commission 
from  Christ  Church,  New  Bern;  and  myself, 
the  Rev.  Jack  Rivers  from  Bath,  and  also  a 
commission  member. 

From  the  moment  we  arrived  at  the 
airport  in  San  Jaun  to  the  hour  we  returned 
home,  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  Andr6s  Alvarez, 
Bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  our  gracious, 
ever-attentive,  host.  Together  with  Sherm 


andothers,  our  visit  was  planned  by 
Bishop  Alvarez  to  show  us  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  work  and  ministry 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  short  period  of  time  in 
which  we  were  there. 

The  visit  was  jammed  full  of 
informative  occasions.  Day  one  was 
devoted  to  orientation .  Father  Gorge 
Rivera,  chairman  of  their  Compan- 
ion Diocese  Commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  Bishop  Alvarez,  spoke 
to  us  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico  andits  present 
situation,  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Bishop  Alvarez  had  arranged  a  panel  dis- 
cussion with  a  young  woman  and  man  con- 
cerning the  socio-economic  panorama.  Of 
significant  interest  was  their  discussion  of 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  vis  a  vis  the  rest  of 
the  United  States — independence,  contin- 
ued commonwealth,  or  statehood?  There 
apparently  is  no  clear-cut  preference  among 
Puerto  Ricans. 

After  a  brief  evenmg  visit  to  old  San 
Juan,  the  remainder  of  our  trip  was  spent 
visiting  parish  churches  and  institutions  of 
the  Church.  In  the  diocese,  there  are  four 
self-supporting  parishes  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  active  missions  usually  served  by 
worker  priests.  Our  visits  were  confined  to 
an  area  of  about  a  sixth  of  the  island  in  what 
I  concluded  was  the  northeast  part,  includ- 
ing the  island  of  Vieques.  (Vieques,  you  may 


School  children  at  St.  Just  in  Puerto  Rico 

Later  remember,  was  the  subject  of  controversy 
some  time  ago.  The  Navy  apparently  uses 
the  ends  of  the  island  as  bombing  ranges 
and  the  people  live  mostly  in  the  center  of 
the  island.] 

The  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Vieques  was 
to  attend  Bishop  Alvarez's  dedication  of  a 
facility  for  abused  children  at  Todas  los 
Santos  (All  Saints)  parish  in  the  only  town 
on  the  island,  Esabel  Secunda. 

Our  overnight  stay  on  Vieques  laid  to 
rest  some  interesting  repartee  between 
Bishop  Alvarez  and  Sherm.  Sherm  wanted 
to  make  sure  everything  went  right  for  us 
throughout  the  visit.  He  was  particularly 
concerned  about  where  we  would  stay  on 
Vieques.  When  he  asked  Bishop  Alvarez 


"Soy"  cont  on  page  3 


Military  strong  supporters  of 
local  churches 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 


East  Carolina  has  some  of  the  nation's 
most  important  military  installations,  from 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Goldsboro,  to  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air 
Force  Base  in  Fayetteville,  to  Camp  LeJeune 
in  Jacksonville  and  Cherry  Point  Marine 
Air  Station  in  Havelock. 

Churches  near  these  bases  benefit 
greatly  from  the  influx  of  military  members 
who  are  generous  with  their  time  and  tal- 
ent. In  some  cases,  active-duty  military 
make  up  20  percent  of  the  congregation, 
not  counting  military  retirees. 

Because  military  members  know  their 
time  in  a  community  is  limited  to  three  or 
four  years,  they  usually  plunge  quickly  into 
parish  activities.  But  they  also  can  depart 
just  as  quickly  when  orders  come,  leaving 
congregations  a  little  sadder  by  their  going. 

"Military  members  can  enrich  a  con- 
gregation because  they  bring  ideas  from 
other  churches,  and  they  are  willing  to  try 
anything,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Hagood  of 
St.  Peter's  By-the-Sea  in  Swansboro.  Many 
of  his  congregation  are  Marines  and  Navy 
personnel  from  nearby  Camp  LeJeune. 

"At  the  same  time,  military  people  are 
looking  for  some  stability  and  something 
familiar  from  their  last  home,"  said  Hagood. 

Many  of  the  military  are  young  couples 


with  small  children.  For  that  reason,  their 
main  areas  of  interest  in  a  church  are 
Christian  education,  choir  and  acolyte  train- 
ing, as  well  as  pre-school. 

But  military  members  don't  just  want 
someone  to  teach  their  children;  they  take 
an  active  part  in  it  themselves.  Three- 
fourths  of  St.  Peter's  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers are  military. 

"I  wanted  to  be  partof  how  my  children 
were  educated,"  said  Commander  Joan 
Bold-Shaughness,  a  Navy  nurse  who  has 
been  Sunday  School  superintendent  at  St. 
Peter's  for  two  years.  Military  members 
understand  the  needs  of  the  children,  she 
said,  and  kids  who  may  have  parents  away 
on  deployment  get  special  hugs  and  atten- 
tion from  their  Sunday  School  teachers. 

Those  who  are  deployed  really  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  a  church  family  is  looking 
after  their  family  while  they  are  away,  said 
Hagood,  who  himself  is  a  retired  Army 
chaplain. 

"It  is  very  comforting  to  hear  the  names 
of  those  who  are  deployed  called  out  during 
the  prayers  of  the  people,"  said  Bond- 
Shaughness,  whose  husband  is  a  Marine 
pilot. 

Military  members  usually  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  life  of  the  parish  without 


much  prodding. 

"Because  they  move  around  so  much, 
they  try  to  integrate  themselves  more 
quickly  than  many  others,"  said  the  Rev. 
Ronald  Abrams,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  in 
Fayetteville.  Many  of  his  members  are  sol- 
diers from  Fort  Bragg  or  airmen  from  Pope 
Air  Force  Base. 

"I  find  them  to  be  very  active  and 
faithful  parishioners,"  he  added. 

The  downside  of  having  many  military 
members  is  that  they  leave  after  three  or 
four  years,  usually  just  after  they  have 
become  well-informed  about  the  parish  and 
deeply  involved  in  its  activities.  With  a 
constantly  changing  membership,  new- 
comer orientation  becomes  especially  im- 
portant. Churches  near  the  bases  have  to 
make  it  easy  for  members  to  get  involved 
quickly  because  of  the  limited  time. 

Military  departures  can  leave  a  big 
hole.  A  former  rector  at  Holy  Trinity  lost  23 
families  one  summer  during  the  Vietnam 
War  days,  including  members  of  the  vestry. 

Churches  in  military  communities  also 
are  affected  by  temporary  losses,  such  as 
when  troops  were  called  away  for  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War. 

"Military  congregations  have  a  closer 
ear  to  the  news  to  learn  what's  going  on 
around  the  world,"  said  Abrams.  "Things 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

At  a  recent  conference  I  attended,  The 
Rev.  Herbert  O'Driscoll  shared  with  us  a 
quotation  which  struck  me  so  forcibly 
BishopfS  that  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you.  It 
is  a  quote  from  T.  S.  Elliott,  uttered  to  our 
society  in  the  1950's,  that  screams  at  us 
even  more  loudly  today.  "Where  is  the 
wisdom  in  your  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  in  your  information?" 

We  talk  about  the  Information  Super- 
highway in  this  state.  And  we  talk  about 
it  as  if  information  were  an  end  in  itself. 
And  surely  by  the  year  2001,  average 
North  Carolinians  will  have  more  infor- 
mation at  their  fingertips  than  anyone  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Who  interprets 
that  information  for  our  society?  Where 

is  the  wisdom? 

Once  upon  a  time  we  depended  on  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  the  theologian  for  that  kind  of  wisdom.  We 
live  in  a  culture  that  does  not  even  produce  those  kinds 
of  people  anymore.  We  live  for  the  quick  fix,  the  instant 
sensation.  It  is  the  Amy  Fisher  story,  or  the  Wayne 
Bobbitt  story  or  the  poor  sad  people  on  Geraldo  or  Sally 
Jesse  that  make  instant  TV.  The  far  more  exciting  li  ves 
of  Desmond  Tutu  or  Sister  Teresa  are  considered  by 
those  who  rule  the  airways  as  much  too  dull. 

As  for  me,  I  will  continue  to  read  William 
Shakespeare,  Walt  Whitman,  John  Donne,  Dylan  Tho- 
mas, Alfred  Lloyd  Tennyson  and  the  Bible  as  I  seek  to 
know  the  wisdom  beyond  information,  and  to  catch 
-glimpses  of  the  real  world  that  lie  just  beyond  the  sight 
of  our  visible  world. 

There  is  wisdom  to  be  known.  The  Christ  dwells  in 
that  wisdom  and  in  the  real  world  that  lies  just  beyond 
our  sight  but  not  beyond  our 
prayers.  Who  do  you  seek  to 
serve? 
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ECW  Honors 
Caronell  Chestnut 

BY  PENNY  BRINKLEY,  COMMUNICATIONS  CHAIR,  ECW 


At  the  annual  spring  meeting,  held  at 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  the  Episcopal 
Church  Women  (ECW)  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  named  Mrs.  Caronell 
Chestnut  the  "Most  Honored  Woman"  of 
our  diocese.  Mrs.  Chestnut  was  selected 
by  the  ECW  Board  for  her  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  fields  of  religion,  edu- 
cation and  humanities.  She  is  the  first 
recipient  selected  for  this  honor.  Begin- 
ning with  this  triennial,  each  diocese  will 
present  a  "most  honored  woman"  award 
to  a  woman  who  has  served  her  church 
and  community  well.  In  Mrs.  Chestnut's 
case,  these  qualifications  are  understate- 
ments to  say  the  least. 

Mrs.  Chestnut,  a  native  of  Wilming- 
ton, a  wife  and  a  mother,  has  served  her 
church  and  community  tirelessly  all  her 
life.  She  holds  a  Master  of  Education 
degree  from  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity in  Durham  and  has  taught  at  the 
elementary  school  level  for  31  years.  A 


member  of  St.  Mark's  in  Wilmington 
she  currently  serves  as  a  chalice  bearei 
and  a  lay  reader.  She  also  serves  a  sea 
sonal  ministry  on  Topsail  Island  at  th< 
Wade  Chestnut  Memorial  Chapel.  Sh< 
serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  fo 
Trinity  Center  and  as  a  recruiter  in  th< 
Wilmington  area  for  African  America] 
campers  at  Camp  Trinity.  She  has  spon 
sored  or  otherwise  made  it  possible  fo 
many  children  to  attend  the  camp. 

Her  listof  community  service  award 
is  long  and  her  service  crosses  ethni 
lines  and  economic  levels.  She  is  tireles 
in  demonstrating  her  love  of  communit 
and  church.  The  ECW  is  honored  an 
blessed  to  have  her  in  our  midst,  a  woma 
of  her  caliber  as  the  recipient  of  the  fir* 
"Most  Honored  Woman"  Award.  Mrs. 
Chestnut's  name  will  be  placed  in  Th 
Woman  in  Mission  and  Ministry  Offic 


-at  the  Episcopal  Church  Center. 
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about  all  this,  all  the  bishop  would  say  was/Trust  me, 
Sherm."  Indeed,  he  was  worthy  of  his  trust.  Thanks  to 
the  graciousness  of  a  lady  who  owned  several  villas  on 
Vieques,  we  had  a  lovely  place  to  stay — modern,  com- 
fortable, overlooking  the  ocean,  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  rather  spartan  accommodations  at  the  diocesan 
center. 

Returning  to  the  main  island  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
ferry  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we  just  missed  a  pool 
party  and  cookout  at  the  diocesan  center.  The  event 
was  put  on  by  the  young  people  of  the  San  Juan  area  to 
raise  money  for  a  first-time  event — a  Happening — in 
which  some  fifteen  people  from  East  Carolina  will  take 
part. 

On  Sunday  members  of  our  party  scattered  to 
various  churches.  Sherm  went  to  a  joyful  reunion  at  his 
former  church.  Betty  Clarke  went  to  La  Encarnaci6n 
parish  where  the  vicar,  Fr.  Jose  Vilar,  had  been  a  fellow 
priest  with  me  in  the  Diocese  of  Washington.  Bishop 
Sanders,  with  Bishop  Alvarez,  took  part  in  a  Spanish 
language  confirmation  Eucharist  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Our  bishop  excelled  in  Spanish  by 
giving  the  benediction  in  Spanish  with  the  help  of 
Sherm  who  wrote  it  out  phonetically  for  him.  The  same 
Sherm  Miller  surprised  me  with  a  request  that  I  preach 
at  the  cathedral's  English  language  service. 

As  we  travelled  about  during  our  visit,  our  hosts 
aointed  out  the  programs  and  buildings  made  possible 
oy  the  United  Thank  Offering-grants.  The  vitality  of 
the  Church  in  Puerto  Rico  is  very  encouraging.  I  think 
we  were  all  impressed  with  the  ministry  to  children 
that  we  witnessed.  At  the  diocesan  center  there  is  a 
ong  waiting  list  for  admission  to  the  500  student  K- 12 
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school.  There  is  another  large  school  at  the  cathedral 
and  other  churches  as  well.  But  the  most  moving  part 
of  the  ministry  is  the  Church's  five  centers  for  abused 
or  otherwise  imperilled  children. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  we  stopped  at  St. 
Hilda's  Church.  In  addition  to  the  central  office  and 
staff  of  the  Episcopal  Social  Services,  St.  Hilda's  houses 
a  pre-school  for  HIV  positive  children. 

It  is  a  place  where  one  can  see  and  feel  the  love  of 
Christ  for  these  chddren  exhibited  by  the  Church 
through  the  ministry  of  the  young  women  working 
with  these  children.  Indeed,  one  of  these  young  staff 
persons  is  Bishop  Alvarez's  oldest  daughter. 

Etched  in  my  memory  is  the  bright  face  of  one 
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pretty  little  girl  with  ahead  of  curly  hair — so  full  of  life. 
I  am  glad  the  Church  is  there  to  love  and  care  for  her 
until.... 

A  final  thought;  part  of  the  agenda  of  this  initial 
visit  was  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds  between  the  two 
dioceses  concerning  the  expectation  and  goals  of  the 
companion  dioceses  relationship  over  the  next  three 
years.  This  quickly  happened.  Of  these  expectations 
and  goals,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  more  written  in  the 
near  future.  Meanwhile,  our  delegation  returnedhome 
feeling  that  we  already  have  built  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  love  in  Christ  that  will  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Church  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
East  Carolina. 
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Children  at  daycare  center  for  HIV  positive  pre 
schoolers 


Church  of  the  Incarnation  will  become  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern's,  companion  parish. 


Bishop  Sanders  leads  the  way  in  dancing  with  the 
ensemble  at  the  farewell  party.  Ask  him  how  he 
learned  the  word  "precaucion." 


ishops  Sanders  and  Alvarez  at  the  Cathedral  on 
'entecost  following  a  confirmation  service  where 
iishop  Sanders  delivered  the  benediction  in 

lanish. 


The  East  Carolina  delegation  to  Puerto  Rico.  (Lft. 
to  rt.:  The  Rev.  Sherm  Miller,  Ms.  Jane  Wynne,  the 
Rev.  Jack  Rivers,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  Sanders,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Broadwell,  Mrs.  Betty  Clarke.) 
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Daughters  of  the  King:  Eight  Take  Vows 
Of  Service  At  St.  James 

BY  SUSAN  USHER,  REPRINTED  WITH  PERMISSION  FROM  THE  BRUNSWICK  BEACON 


You'll  find  them  in  the  background,  working  with- 
out fanfare.  Praying  for  their  church  or  anyone  in  need 
of  prayer,  tending  the  sick  and  shut-in,  welcoming 
newcomers  to  the  community,  helping  new  church 
members  feel  welcome,  meeting  emergency  needs. 

They  are  the  Daughters  of  the  King,  eight  lay- 
women  of  St.  James  the  Fisherman  Episcopal  Church 
in  Shallotte  who  dedicated  their  lives  Sunday,  May  1, 
to  a  program  of  prayer,  service  and  evangelism. 

In  the  ceremony  during  Sunday  morning  worship 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
King  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  was  instituted  at 
St.  James,  with  the  Rev.  Richard  W.  Warner  Jr., 
Rector,  as  chaplain. 

Charter  members  of  the  Mary  and  Martha  Chap- 
ter are  Deacon  Betty  Buck;  Peggie  York,  president; 
Jean  Stanley,  vice  president;  Mary  Ann  Warren,  sec- 
retary; Diana  Gooley,  Carol  Bramley,  Nancy  Smith, 
Kate  Westhausen  and  Betty  Buck.  Warren  and  Gooley 
were  existing  Daughters  who  helped  start  the  new 
chapter. 

Special  Daughters  attending  the  ceremony  were 
Elizabeth  Hart,  National  Council  president;  Joan 
Millard,  president-elect  of  Province  IV;  and  Kay  Hoyt, 
a  past  National  Council  member. 

Daughters  of  the  King  is  a  spiritual  order  for 
laywomen  of  the  church.  Members  commit  to  a  life  of 
service  to  Christ  and  his  church,  service  undergirded 
by  the  discipline  of  daily  prayer  and  the  support  of 


fellow  Christian  laywomen. 

According  to  the  Order  handbook,  Daughters  are 
"a  group  of  dedicated  Christian  women  who  are  trying 
to  follow  a  life  of  prayer  and  service  to  our  neighbors. 
We  are  women  to  whom  parishioners  can  look  for  love 
and  for  help  in  time  of  need,  loneliness  or  strangeness. 
We  seek  to  walk  with  God  as  our  guide  and  try  to  draw 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  into  the  Church. 
We  are  women  who  try  to  spread  Christ's  Kingdom 
here  on  earth.  We  can  never  forget  that  prayer  is  the 
foundation  from  which  our  service-grows." 

Daughters  typically  go  about  their  work  at  least  in 
pairs,  but  sometimes  projects  involve  the  entire  group. 
Their  work  is  supported  by  member  dues  and  by 
memorial  gifts. 

Warner  said  the  Daughters  work  "very  much 
behind  the  scenes." 

"I  think  their  importance  to  the  parish  in  the  area 
of  prayer  is  they  continuously  remind  us  of  the  central 
place  of  prayer  in  our  lives.  I  think  that  is  important," 
he  said. 

"They  also  serve  as  a  support  group  for  those  in 
need  both  within  and  outside  of  the  parish.  They  carry 
food  to  shut-ins,  visit  shut-ins,  make  sure  emergency 
medical  needs  are  met." 

Notes  York,  "We  are  an  extension  of  the  rector,  his 
right  arm.  St.  James  is  growing  rapidly.  With  any 
small  church  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done  that  one 
person  can  do." 


Back  Row-L-R~Joan  Millard-Province  IV  President- 
elect, Elizabeth  Hunt-National  Council  President, 
Kay  Hoyt-past  National  Council  Member, 
2nd  Row-L-R-D\ana  Gooley,  Kate  Westhausen, 
Carol  Bramley,  Nancy  Smith,  Betty  Buck, 
Front  Row-L-R-D\ck  Warner,  Peggie  York,  Maryton 
Warren,  Jean  Stanley 

Their  prayer  list  extends  beyond  the  parish  intc 
the  community  as  a  whole.  "Anyone  can  call  and  have 
their  request  added  to  our  prayer  list,"  said  York. 

Before  their  acceptance  into  the  order,  candidate? 
first  undertake  a  three-month  period  of  preparatior 
and  study. 

"It  involves  a  real  look  inside  yourself  to  see  if  y 
are  truly  called,"  said  York. 

When  admitted  to  membership,  each  Daugh 
receives  a  silver  Greek  Cross  Fleury  bearing  the  L 
ters  "FHS" — the  order's  motto,  "For  His  Sake."  The 
crosses  are  worn  until  death,  then  are  either  return 
to  the  Order  or  buried  with  the  deceased. 


Curriculum  helps  teach  children  the 
A-B-Cs  of  their  faith 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 


For  years,  Episcopal  parents  have 
worried  that  their  children  were  not 
learning  what  they  should  about  their 
own  branch  of  Christianity.  All  that 
changed  a  few  years  ago  with  develop- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Children's  Cur- 
riculum (ECC). 

The  program  is  tadored  specifically 
for  Episcopal  congregations,  with  teach- 
ing material  that  focuses  on  the  Bible, 
prayer  book  and  hymnal.  In  addition  to 
learning  about  the  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament  and  life  of  Jesus,  children  are 
taught  Episcopal  liturgy  and  the  church's 
traditions  and  history. 

The  ECC  program,  which  is  now 
used  in  about  2,000  churches,  was  the 
work  of  Christian  education  professors 
at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Al- 
exandria, Va. 

One  of  those  professors,  Dr.  Amelia 
Gearey,  conducted  a  workshop  on  the 
curriculum  April  30  at  Christ  Church, 
New  Bern.  Gearey,  who  is  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  ECC  program,  worked  with 
more  than  50  participants  from  around 
the  diocese  on  ways  to  use  the  teaching 
material  most  effectively.  She  even  con- 
ducted a  demonstration  Sunday  School 
class  with  children  from  Christ  Church. 

"Teaching  is  the  most  important 
work  of  the  church  and  the  best  invest- 
ment we  can  make  in  our  chddren,"  said 


Gearey.  "Those  children  who  have 
started  in  this  curriculum  will  have  a 
strong  sense  of  who  they  are  as  Chris- 
tians and  Episcopalians." 

The  nine-year  program  is  designed 
for  ages  3  to  11  and  is  divided  into 
preschool,  primary  and  intermediate 
segments.  The  "user-friendly"  curricu- 
lum is  adaptable  to  both  small  and  large 
congregations,  and  the  lessons  are  de- 
signed to  stand  alone  so  that  chddren 
who  miss  several  sessions  will  not  be 
lost. 

Each  age  level  has  its  own  books  and 
take-home  cards  that  contain  Bible 
verses  or  other  religious  messages.  The 
cards,  similar  to  baseball  cards,  can  re- 
mind children  of  their  Sunday  morning 
lessons  and  help  involve  parents  in  the 
learning  process.  Older  children  in  ECC 
also  get  their  own  newspaper  to  read 
each  week. 

The  learning  aids  were  designed  to 
be  colorful  and  interesting  to  children. 
For  example,  the  editors  have  either 
used  classical  art  to  dlustrate  Bible  sto- 
ries or  commissioned  special  drawings. 

Curriculum  developers  have  tried  to 
keep  the  cost  of  materials  as  low  as 
possible,  said  Gearey,  at  about  $10  per 
child  per  year. 

Of  course,  the  Bible  is  one  of  the 
primary  resources  used  in  the  program. 


"We  want  to  give  the  chddren  a  sense  of 
the  Bible  as  something  to  read  as  they 
grow  older  and  have  it  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  lives,"  said  Gearey. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
is  to  teach  young  people  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God,  she  added,  and 
telling  the  Bible  stories  to  them  is  the 
best  way  to  get  that  message  across. 

'  Storytelling  was  the  means  first  used 
by  the  early  Christians  to  spread  the 
faith  long  before  the  stories  were  writ- 
ten down. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between 
reading  Bible  stories  to  chddren  and 
"telling"  them.  Gearey  said  that  telling 
the  stories,  in  a  teacher's  own  words  and 
mannerisms,  is  the  best  way  to  make  it 
come  alive  for  them.  The  approach  is 
more  personal  and  interesting  to  the 
children,  she  said,  than  merely  having  it 
read  from  a  book  or  viewed  on  video 
tape. 

Churches  began  using  the  preschool 
level  of  ECC  in  1991,  with  new  segments 
made  available  each  year.  The  last  in- 
stallment will  be  published  in  1995. 
Gearey  encourages  those  who  use  the 
program  to  send  her  comments  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvements.  She  also  is 
available  for  help  with  teaching  prob- 
lems. 

To  contact  her,  write  to  the  Center 
for  the  Ministry  of  Teaching,  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  3737  Seminary 
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Dr.  Geary  shares  Episcopal  Childr 
Curriculum  with  diocese. 


Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304.  Thephaj 
number  is  (703)  461-1750. 

Churches  represented  at  the  Chri 
Church  workshop  were  St.  John's 
Paul's,  Good  Shepherd  and  St.  Andrev 
of  Wilmington;  St.  Stephen's 
Goldsboro;  St.  Peter's  of  WashingfcE 
St.  Christopher's  of  Havelock;  i 
Andrew's  of  Morehead  City;  St.  Pete 
of  Swansboro;  St.  Anne's  of  Jacks? 
vdle;  St.  Thomas  of  Oriental;  and  I 
James  the  Fisherman  of  Shallotte. 
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New  coordinator  brings  experience  and 
committment  to  growing  refugee  ministry 


Sarah  Kenyon  Lischer  has  recently  been  named 
he  new  Diocesan  Refugee  Coordinator.  Lischer 
eplaces  Rosemary  Stark,  who  is  also  the  chair- 
ierson  of  the  board  of  the  Interfaith  Refugee 
Ministry.  The  appointment  of  Lischer  by  Bishop 
Janders  reflects  the  growth  of  the  refugee  minis- 
ry  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  For  the  first  time, 
he  position  of  Refugee  Coordinator  will  be  staffed 
iy  a  paid  employee,  instead  of  a  volunteer. 

Lischer's  main  responsibility  is  to  develop  re- 
ettlement  for  refugees  with  parishes  throughout 
he  diocese.  First,  the  Refugee  Coordinator  must 
dentify  churches  willing  to  sponsor  refugee  fami- 
ies.  Once  the  church  decides  to  sponsor  refugees, 
,ischer  will  train  them  in  the  core  duties  of  spon- 
orship,  to  ensure  the  best  possible  experience  for 
efugees  and  sponsors.  After  the  refugees  arrive, 
he  Refugee  Coordinator  works  with  a  volunteer 
ase  manager  to  enable  the  refugee  family  to 
djust  to  life  in  America  and  become  self-suffi- 
ient. 

Lischer's  other  duties  include  submitting  grants 
nd  financial  reports  to  Episcopal  Migration  Min- 
stries,  as  well  as  continuously  seeking  other 
ources  of  funding  for  the  organization. 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  has  set  high  goals 
ar  1994.  The  members  hope  to  resettle  at  least  50 
efugees  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  this  year. 
Ascher  would  also  like  to  see  support  for  refugee 
ssistance  become  truly  interfaith.  "I  think  it  is 
mportant  that  we  look  beyond  the  Episcopal 


church  for  support. 
There  are  many  other 
congregations  in  East- 
ern North  Carolina 
that  have  no  refugee 
program  at  all.  If  we 
could  connect  with 
these  groups,  we  could 
dramatically  increase 
our  capacity  to  assist 
refugees  who  desper- 
ately need  our  help." 

Lischer  says  her 
education,  experience, 
and  Christian  com- 
mitment prepared  her  to  accept  the  position  of 
Refugee  Coordinator.  She  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University's  School  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice, magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in 
1992.  At  Georgetown  she  studied  international 
relations  with  a  focus  on  African  studies.  Lischer 
notes  that  she  has  had  a  long-standing  interest  in 
refugees  and  the  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries. "Studying  development  and  aid  policy  sharp- 
ened my  awareness  of  the  needs  of  refugees, 
especially  in  the  face  of  an  often  uncaring  or 
lethargic  international  community.  I  am  thrilled 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  my  knowledge 
and  concern  in  such  a  constructive  manner." 

Lischer  recently  returned  to  North  Carolina 
after  nine  months  as  a  volunteer  teacher  in  South 


Africa.  She  lived  and  worked  on  a  rural  mission 
founded  by  Belgian  Sisters  of  Charity,  teaching 
English,  history,  and  geography  in  a  black,  all- 
girls  high  school.  "The  challenge  and  excitement 
of  total  immersion  in  a  different  culture  were  a 
wonderful  learning  experience.  Teaching  children 
who  spoke  English  as  a  second,  third,  or  fourth 
language  improved  my  understanding  of  cross- 
cultural  communication."  says  Lischer.  Lischer 
plans  to  draw  on  her  experiences  as  she  trains 
church  sponsors  so  they  are  better  prepared  to 
welcome  a  refugee  family. 

In  addition  to  her  education  and  experience, 
Lischer  feels  that  Christian  commitment  helped 
lead  her  to  the  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry.  She 
believes  that  through  dedication  to  community 
service  and  faith  in  God,a  person  can  successfully 
help  others  and  fight  injustice.  That  is  her  vision 
for  refugee  assistance  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Lischer  will  be  working  closely  with  Rosemary 
Stark  during  her  training  period.  As  Chairperson 
of  the  Board  and  member  of  the  Nominating/ 
Personnel  Committee  that  chose  Lischer,  Stark 
says,  "I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Sarah  as  our  first 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  program  coordinator. 
She  has  strong  faith  commitment,  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  refugees  worldwide,  and  personal 
experience  working  with  people  of  other  cultures. 
These  qualities  are  crucial  to  communicating  the 
need  for  church  refugee  sponsors  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina." 


St.  Mary's  garden  —  a  place  of  peace 


BY  JOYCE  WARD 


When  spring  came  to  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Kinston,  its  garden 
v  burst  into  glorious  bloom.  Dogwood  trees,  pink  and  white  azaleas, 

%^  |J  |^        along  with  camellias  and  purple  scilla,  graced  the  beds  of  the  garden. 

The  dogwoods  opened  their  blooms  reminding  all  of  the  old, 

O familiar  legend.  Story  has  it  that  the  cross  from  which  Jesus  hung  was 
supposedly  made  of  this  tree  so  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  must  forever 
carry  the  nail  prints.  A  rustic  wooden  cross  was  there  as  a  further 
reminder  of  the  season. 

Standing  under  one  of  the  dogwood  trees  is  a  statue  of  St.  Francis. 
As  I  sat  for  a  while  in  the  garden,  I  thought  of  this  man  who  had  such 
a  consuming  love  for  Jesus  Christ  and  who  found  a  way  of  expressing 
this  love  in  all  he  said  and  did.  How  fitting  to  have  his  statue  there  as 
a  reminder  of  his  dedication  and  his  love  of  the  natural  world. 

St.  Mary's  garden,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  is  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
place.  Not  only  is  it  a  place  for  meditation,  it  has  been  consecrated  as 
a  place  of  interment  for  cremated  remains.  It  is  also  a  garden  that  is 
used  by  the  people  of  the  parish.  The  E.Y.C.  uses  it  for  occasions  such 
as  their  Earth  Day  program,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
nursery  school  hunted  for  Easter  eggs  there.  Brides  sometimes  pose 
there  for  pictures. 

As  I  walked  around  the  church,  I  felt  the  garden  extended  beyond 
the  enclosure  to  the  borders  of  azaleas  that  wrapped  around  the 
hurch  and  parish  hall.  In  those  borders  were  daffodils  and  purple  Siberian  irises  tucked 
l  here  and  there. 

And  what  a  delight  it  was  to  discover  the  Story  Garden,  a  circular  stone  structure  built 
i  an  excavated  area  with  a  seating  area  at  ground  level.  To  enter  one  must  take  steps 
lown  into  the  circle.  Made  of  the  same  gray  stones  as  those  of  the  church,  it  is  a  gathering 
jfece  for  children's  activities,  especially  storytelling.  The  planted  area  nearby  includes 
oxwoods,  liriope,  and  azaleas. 


The  churchyard  was  lovely  the  Saturday  afternoon  I  visited  St. 
Mary's.  I  felt  the  garden  there  was  much  more  than  the  enclosed  area 
behind  the  arched  walk.  It  also  included  the  borders,  the  Story  Circle 
and  the  well-manicured  lawn. 

I  stood  in  the  Story  Circle  for  a  moment  and  the  word  that  came  to 
me  was  peaceful.  It  described  the  garden  and  grounds  there  perfectly. 

As  I  walked  to  my  car,  I  paused  to  look  again  at  the  enclosed  area 
behind  the  arched  walk.  Another  glance  at  St.  Francis  brought  to  my 
mind  the  words  of  his  beautiful  prayer:  "Make  me  an  instrument  of 
thy  peace..." 

St.  Mary's  garden  is  truly  a  place  of  peace. 
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The  "S"  word  attracts  attention 

BY  JUDY  GLICK,  ST.  THOMAS,  BATH,  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  DIOCESAN  STEWARDSHIP  COMMISSION 


What  a  surprise  it  was  to  arrive  at  Trinity 
Center  on  May  5th  and  find  that  a  waiting  list 
was  in  effect  for  1994  Bishop's  Conference  on 
Stewardship?  Can  you  even  imagine  the  "S" 
word  attracting  such  attention? 

Several  years  ago,  a  lecturer  at  the  Small 
Church  Conference  was  giving  us  an  illustra- 
tion to  help  us  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
"paradigm."  He  invited  those  of  us  who  could 
remember  living  in  the  year  1945  to  recall  our 


Many  of  us 
about  stewardsh 


PHOTO  BY  SIDNEY  SANDERS 
Stewardship  Conference  Attendees  share 
successes,  failures  and  ideas. 

instant  impression  of  the  word  "Japanese."  He 
then  asked  us  to  compare  that  1945  impression 
with  our  1990  impression  of  the  "Japanese." 
Our  mind's  prototype  experienced  a  drastic 
change.  That  is  what  it  means  to  change  your 
paradigm  about  a  word, 
in  the  church  have  been  changing  our  paradigm 
ip.  Rather  than  thinking  of  stewardship  as  a  means 


to  meet  the  demands  of  a  line  item  budget,  we 
now  think  of  it  as  a  way  of  life — around  the 
clock,  all  through  the  year,  life  of  gratitude. 
Perhaps  such  a  shift  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  conference,  for  the  conference  certainly 
invited  us  to  think  of  stewardship  in  these 
terms. 

Preceding  the  Bishop's  Conference,  Alicia 
Alford,  Diocesan  Assistant  for  Stewardship, 
Trish  Joyce,  and  Bill  Christopherson,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Stewardship  Commission  of  the 
Diocese,  attended  the  National  Stewardship 
Conference  held  in  Cincinnati,  OH.  Their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Rev.  Chris  Gray,  a  stewardship 
consultant  for  the  national  church  and  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice  Beach,  Florida,  led  to  an 
invitation  to  Fr.  Gray  to  facilitate  the  steward- 
ship conference  in  our  diocese.  Chris  accepted 
the  invitation.  He  brought  to  Eastern  North 
Carolina  his  enthusiasm  and  humor,  the  results 
of  his  own  reflection  on  the  subject  of  steward- 
ship, and  tools  for  use  in  our  own  parishes.  We 
were  led  through  a  scriptural  study  of  steward- 
ship, allowing  us  to  expand  our  definition  of  it 
and  to  get  in  touch  with  our  personal  stories  of 
stewardship. 

The  Bishop's  Conference  allowed  partici- 
pants to  share  both  their  successes  and  their 
disappointments  in  the  area  of  stewardship 
education  and  in  canvassing.  It  provided  an 
overview  of  methods  of  distributing  pledge  cards 
and  introduced  newcomers  to  the  every  member 
canvass  to  The  Star  System,  whose  components 
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have  been  tried  and  tested  enough  to  have  many 
success  stories.  Chris  presented  an  overview  of 
the  five  points  of  the  star:  the  stewardship  state 
ment,  the  mission  statement,  the  narrative  b 
get,  the  line  item  budget,  and  the  action  plan.  We 
thank  Chris  for  his  leadership  and  his  energy. 

If  your  parish  is  interested  in  exploring  the 
subject  of  stewardship  or  exploring  an  every 
member  canvass  program,  there  is  help  avail- 
able. The  help  can  be  found  in  the  form  of  printed 
material  or  real  live  stewardship  consultants — 
people  power.  Please  contact  Alicia  Alford,  910/ 
938-3096,  and  allow  her  to  introduce  you  to 
available  resources. 


PHOTO  BY  SIDNEY  SANDERS 
The  Rev.  Chris  Gray  invites  participates  to 
reflect  on  the  spriptural  basis  for 
stewardship. 


Response  to  the 
Stewardship  Conference 

"It  gave  me  a  greater  understanding  of  how 
the  spirit  of  givingcan  be  a  beautiful  experience." 

"The  mission  statement  shown  in  the  dioc- 
esan video  put  in  concrete  the  view  of  our  stew- 
ardship in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina." 

"The  conference  continued  to  reinforce  that 
stewardship  is  the  main  and  most  important  work 
of  the  church." 

"It  was  well  worth  coming — I  grew.  Great 
leader!!  Good  preparation!" 

"We  received  info  which  will  allow  us  to  build 
and  renew  our  stewardship  program." 

"The  table  discussions  were  a  time  of  sharing 
experiences  and  beliefs  which  was  valuable." 

"The  conference  taught  the  underlying  bibli- 
cal basis  of  stewardship  in  an  ordered  manner 
that  was  much  clearer  then  past  explanations." 

"The  conference  renewed  my  personal  com- 
mitment to  stewardship  and  dedication  to  work 
on  this  mission  of  my  own  church." 

"It  has  inspired  me  to  go  home  and  share 
what  I  have  learned  and  reinforced  our  giving 
because  it  is  joyful!" 

"The  conference  encompassed  the  bigger 
meaning  of  "giving." 


BOOK  R€VI6W 


Men  Are  from  Mars.  Women  Are  from  Venus  Delights  in  Our 
Differences 

BY  THE  REV.  RUSSELL  JOHNSON 

Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus,  A  Practical  Guide  for  Improving  Communication  and  Getting 
What  You  Want  in  Your  Relationships  written  by  John  Gray,  Ph.D.  is  this  month's  recommendation  by  the 
Commission  on  Christian  Formation. 

John  Gray  has  captured  the  delight  that  can  be  found  in  our  differences.  Rather  than  hold  them  up  to  ridicule 
or  attack,  he  revels  in  them  and  helps  us  to  revel  in  them  as  well.  His  insightful  discoveries  about  our  differences 
lead  to  helpful  recommendations  that  work.  In  a  world  whose  most  vocal  members  are  saying  we  must  be  a  melting 
pot  to  survive,  it  is  a  joy  to  find  someone  willing  to  write  that  celebrating  our  differences  will  make  us  stronger. 

The  book's  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  author's  ability  to  name  the  behaviors  of  men  and  women  that  most 
of  us  have  at  one  time  or  another  puzzled  over  and  then  explain  them  in  ways  that  are  humorous  and  at  the  same 
time  helpful.  It  is  important  for  a  woman  to  know  that  it  is  normal  for  a  man  to  pull  back  in  an  intimate 
relationship.  She  doesn't  need  to  take  responsibility  for  his  pulling  back  nor  does  she  need  to  fear  it.  He  needs 
to  pull  back.  This  is  normal  for  Martians.  They  need  to  pull  back  so  as  to  find  out  how  much  they  need  and  want 
intimacy.  If  she  patiently  waits,  he  will  spring  back.  If  she  chases  after  him  emotionally,  however,  he  cannot  find 
out  how  much  be  needs  and  wants  the  intimacy  and  so  won't  be  able  to  spring  back.  His  normal  pattern  will  be 
interrupted. 

Likewise  it  is  important  to  know  that  a  woman  needs  to  share  her  thoughts  and  feelings  so  as  to  feel  better 
emotionally.  A  man's  inclination  is  to  try  to  solve  her  problems  because  on  Mars  solving  problems  is  a  highly 
respected  portion  of  life.  But  on  Venus,  it  is  far  more  important  to  just  share  thoughts  and  feelings.  When  a  man 
offers  solutions  to  a  woman's  sharing  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  she  senses  that  he  isn't  listening  to  her.  And 
he  thinks  she  doesn't  care  about  his  solutions.  He  needs  to  learn  to  value  that  she  is  a  Venusian  and  to  best  help 
her  just  listening  will  work  better  than  being  Mr.  Fix-it.  As  he  just  listens  to  her,  her  burdens  will  be  lifted,  she 
will  feel  loved  and  he  will  be  rewarded. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  inviting  and  after  reading  the  first  chapter  the  reader  can  move  around  in  the 
book  without  any  great  penalty.  "Speaking  Different  Languages,"  "Men  Are  Like  Rubber  Bands,"  "Women  Are 
Like  Waves,"  all  invite  the  reader  to  dive  in. 

If  the  book  has  a  weakness,  it  lies  in  the  author's  dedication  to  repetition  as  a  teaching  method.  Often  chapters 
are  filled  with  three  or  four  examples  when  one  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  point.  But  all  in  all  this  is  a 
wonderful  and  very  good  read.  This  is  also  a  fun  read  for  two  people.  Read  a  chapter  to  your  best  friend  and  then 
discuss  it.  Have  fun  with  this  book.  It  is  filled  with  helpful  and  humorous  insights. 

The  book  is  not  yet  out  in  paperback.  The  cost  is  about  twenty  dollars,  but  worth  it  because  the  reader  will;, 
want  to  come  back  to  it  for  review.  Buy  one  for  your  older  kids  who  are  planning  to  got  married,  You'll  add  to  their* 
joy.  Happy  reading! 
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Fort  Bragg,  Army, 
Base ,  Fayetteville 


Fort  Macon  Coast  Guard  Base, 
Morehead  City 


Cherry  Point, 
Marine  Corps  Base, 
Havelock 


Guidelines  for  Congregations  Ministering 
I       to  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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ROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BISHOP  FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

2 Establish  and  maintain  the  correct  mailing  ad- 
dress of  the  members  and  be  sure  that  they 
receive  all  the  regular  mailings  from  the  parish. 

3 Keep  the  priest  informed  of  their  whereabouts 
and  especially  when  they  are  due  to  return 

home. 

A  Keep  in  contact  with  their  families  by  visitation, 
^     telephone,  and  mail. 

5 Be  prepared  to  offer  aid  to  the  dependents  in  the 
event  of  any  difficulties  which  may  arise. 

Offer  prayers  regularly  for  their  safety  and 
"     inform  them  that  prayers  have  been  offered  on 
their  behalf. 

7 Invite  them  to  tell  their  story  when  they  are 
home. 

8 Encourage  them  to  become  active  in  their  mili- 
tary religious  program  or  in  the  church  near 
their  base.  It  would  be  helpful  to  inform  them  of  the 
name  of  the  church  and  its  clergy. 

Q  Invite  them  to  take  part  in  the  liturgy  when  they 
*^  are  home.  They  might  read  a  lesson  or  lead  the 
Prayers  of  the  People. 
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them  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  church. 

Welcome  them  when  on  leave,  or  liberty,  or 
when  discharged  from  the  service. 


Members  of  your  congregation  are  called  to  Active 
uty  in.  the  Armed  Forces  from  time  to  time.  Tliey  could 
2  in  areas  where  there  are  no  Chaplains,  m  uch  less  an 
piscopal  Chaplain.  Tfiey  are  often  out  on  maneuvers, 
eployed  at  sea,  or  in  lonely,  isolated  outposts  where 
ley  cannot  worship  regularly.  These  members  of  your 
mgregation  need  constant  reminders  and  mail  from 
ome  to  keep  them  in  touch.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
sidelines  will  be  useful  in  developing  lines  of  commu- 
tation between  your  congregation  and  its  members 
i  the  Armed  Forces. 

tere  are  some  suggestions: 

Before  Armed  Forces  personnel  leave  the  con- 
gregation for  Active  Duty,  present  them  with 
»e  Service  Cross,  return  postcard  showing  their  new 
Jdress,  Prayer  Book  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  any 
her  mementos  which  will  help  them  to  remember  the 
lurch  back  home. 


"I  S\  Be  aware  that  they  will  undergo  many  changes. 
J- «  They  may  come  home  married,  having  left  as 
single  persons.  They  may  have  been  worshipping  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Your  congregation  may  have  called  a 
new  priest,  moved  to  a  different  building,  or  changed 
its  liturgical  practices  or  approach  to  proclaiming  the 
Gospel.  There  may  even  be  some  new  faces  in  the 
congregation.  Help  returning  members  to  become 
reacclimated  to  the  life  of  the  parish. 

"I  O  Each  diocese  has  a  person  appointed  by  the 

bishop  to  be  the  Armed  Forces  Chairman.  Dis- 
cover who  this  is  in  your  diocese  and  keep  him  or  her 
regularly  informed  of  the  needs  you  have  in  minister- 
ing to  members  in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  will  also  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  the  materials  mentioned  in 
item  1. 


Discover  what  the  service  person  can  bring  to 
your  parish  to  help  spread  the  Gospel. 


14 

15  Pray  for  peace  daily. 
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Obtain  pictures  of  them  in  uniform  and  post 


For  furtlxer  information,  contact:  Office  of  the 
Bishop  for  the  Armed  Forces,  Episcopal  Church  Cen- 
ter, 815  Second  Avenue,  NY,  NY  10017(212)  867-8400 
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The  Church  and  Military  Life 


BY  GERT  EYMAN,  ST.  JOHN'S,  FAYETTEVILLE 

The  church  means  different  things    we  feel  comfortable. 


to  different  people,  but  for  military  fami- 
lies, there  seems  to  be  a  common  thread. 

"For  us  it's  been  like  an  anchor — it 
provides  stability,"  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Dave  Hughes  of  Fort  Bragg's  44th 
Medical  Brigade.  "When  I  deployed  to 
Saudi  and  then  down  to  Florida  for  hur- 
ricane relief,  the  church  gave  Kim  and 
the  children  a  lot  of  comfort  and  encour- 
agement. It's  like  an  additional  support 
group." 


The  Hughes,  Kim  and  Dave  with  children  from 
left,  Drew,  Sarah,  and  Allison. 

"Having  a  church  famdy  that  would 
care  for  and  nurture  my  family  is  very 
important  to  me,"  said  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Bob  Vaughn,  commander  of  the  41st 
Airlift  Squadron,  23d  Wing,  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base,  Fayetteville.  "And  we  cer- 
tainly have  found  one  here  at  St.  John's," 
he  added.  "Soon  after  we  got  here,  in 
July  1990,  I  went  off  to  a  school  for  two 
months,  then  came  back  and  left  right 
away  for  the  desert  (Saudi).  The  church 
was  really  helpful  to  us  during  a  particu- 
larly stressful  time." 

"We  felt  accepted,  loved,  and  wel- 
comed at  St.  John's,"  said  Bob's  wife, 
Sue.  "There  are  a  lot  of  churches  out 
there  that  are  openly  antimilitary,  but 
we've  managed  to  find  churches  where 

Here  to  serve 

BY  RAY  WATSON,  ST.  FRANCIS,  GOLDSBORO 

I  am  a  17-year  Technical  Sergeant  stationed  at 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base  in  Goldsboro.  I  was 
approached  last  fall  by  Alicia  Alford  and  asked  it  I'd 
give  a  perspective  on  being  military  and  worshipping 
in  the  local  community.  I  think  that  I  can  sum  it  all  up 
in  three  simple  words,  "Here  to  Serve." 

Oftimes  we,  in  the  military,  are  seen  as  sort  of 
mysterious  people  who  have  this  hard  shell  built 
around  us.  At  times  we  are  closed  out  by  this  percep- 
tion. We  are  not  any  different  from  other  members  of 
the  church. 

We  have  the  same  wants,  needs,  likes  and  dislikes 
as  anyone  else.  Please  don't  fall  into  that  trap.  Military 
families  are  open  to  change  and  can  help  foster  new 
ideas  within  our  parishes  or  fit  into  what  is  happening 
at  the  time. 

We  come  from  varied  backgrounds  and  experi- 
ences that  enable  us  to  adapt  rather  quickly.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  get  us  involved  in  anything. 

At  St.  Francis  in  Goldsboro,  where  my  family  and 


Major  Dave  Johnson  of  Fort  Bragg's 
82d  Airborne  Division,  1st  Battalion, 
325th  Infantry,  says  the  church  "gives 
us  structure,  not  that  we  don't  have 
enough  structure  in  the  Army.  But  it's 
something  that  is  structured  on  a  volun- 
tary level."  Dave's  wife,  Nancy,  is  also  a 
major  at  Fort  Bragg.  She  serves  as  auto- 
mation officer  on  the  Division  staff  of  the 
82d  Airborne.  She  feels  the  importance 
of  the  church,  too,  particularly  for  them. 

"We  even  have  a  child  care 
provider  at  St.  John's,  Michael 
Weis,  who  will  move  into  the 
house  and  take  care  of  the  boys 
if  we're  both  deployed  at  the 
same  time.  The  boys,  David, 
Jr.,  13,  and  Robert,  11,  are 
"latchkey  kids,"  according  to 
Nancy.  "They  call  me  as  soon 
as  they  get  home  from  school, 
then  start  on  their  chores.  I 
guess  it's  the  mditary  influ- 
ence, but  we  leave  them  a 
checklist  of  tasks  to  do  before 
we  get  home:  piano  practice, 
homework,  walk  the  dog,  that 
sort  of  thing.  On  Tuesdays 
when  we're  really  late,  they 
even  fix  their  own  dinner.  It's 
microwaved,  of  course,  but  that's  all 
right.  They're  really  both  very  self-suffi- 
cient." 

"I  also  have  family  in  the  area  and 
relatives  at  St.  John's,"  Dave  added.  "I 
grew  up  near  here,  so  that  helps,  too." 

"The  church  appeals  to  all  of  us," 
says  Sue  Vaughn.  "There's  a  good  teen 
youth  group  for  Mathew.  Bethany  has 
friends  her  age  and  she  sings  in  the 
junior  choir.  Both  Bob  and  I  have  taught 
Sunday  School.  And  the  Diocese  has  a 
wonderful  youth  program.  Mathew  has 
participated  in  New  Beginnings  twice, 
including  serving  as  a  staff  member  and 
giving  a  speech.  He's  now  looking  for- 
ward to  Happening.  The  summer  camps 
are  all  quality  activities.  All  those  pro- 


grams are  very  attractive  to  us,"  she 
says. 

When  asked  about  post  or  base  chap- 
els, Bob  said  they're  not  for  them.  "They 
have  no  permanent  congregations.  The 
military,  in  all  its  wisdom,  has  decided 
you  only  need  a  catholic  service,  a  prot- 
estant  service,  and  a  liturgical'  service, 
which  is  something  between  Episcopa- 
lian and  Lutheran,  with  a  little  Presby- 
terian thrown  in,"  explains  Bob.  "There's 
nothing  to  work  for —  you  give  a  dona- 
tion and  it  goes  into  the  big  pot  of  the 
chaplain.  Everything  is  funded  by  the 
federal  budget.  There  IS  a  discretionary 
fund,  though,  for  hardships.  But  there's 
no  community  to  work  for,  or  if  there  is, 
it's  real  limited,  like  if  an  Airman  comes 
in  with  a  problem,  your  donation  may 
help  him  through  the  discretionary 
fund." 

"There's  no  love  lunches  or  the  Bar- 
gain Shop  or  things  like  that,"  Sue  adds. 

The  Hughes  have  also  tried  post 
chapels  but  say  it's  very  hard  to  develop 
roots  because  the  ministers  are  on  rota- 
tion just  like  the  regular  military. 
"There's  a  complete  turnover  every  two 
or  three  years,"  says  Kim. 

"We  were  expecting  our  first  child, 
Sarah,  when  we  went  to  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia,  after  two  years  in  Japan  and 
no  real  church  life  while  we  were  there." 
Kim  said.  "We  wanted  to  have  her  bap- 
tized in  the  Children's  Chapel  at  the 
Cathedral,  because  I  just  love  thatchapel. 
Th,e  folks  there  said  'Sure,  we'd  be  glad 
to  do  that,  but  you  really  ought  to  find  a 
neighborhood  parish  so  that  you  have  a 
family  *  So  we  found  St.  James  in  Mount 
Vernon,  a  parish  much  like  St.  John's — 
sprinkled  with  military  families — and 
felt  welcome  there  just  as  we  do  at  St. 
John's.  All  four  children  were  baptized 
there  and  Libby  died  there,"  Kim  said. 
"During  that  three-year  ordeal  with  her 
cancer,  the  church  set  up  almost  around- 
the-clock  assistance  for  us.  To  be  honest, 
I  don't  think  my  religion  meant  much  til 
Libby  got  sick.  I  had  no  doubts,  really,  I 


The  Johnsons,  Dave,  David  Jr., 
Robert,  and  Nancy.  (And  Toby  the 
dog.) 

just  never  thought  about  it.  Then  ] 
learned  what  support  meant.  What  keep 
you  at  a  church  is  what  you  enjoy  of  th 
structure — you  can  have  your  faith  in 
God  without  being  within  the  walls  oi 
the  church,  but  what  draws  you  to  th 
church  is  the  fellowship  and  the  support 
in  living  a  Christian  life." 

The  Hughes  are  all  extremely  activt 
in  the  church.  Dave  and  Kim  are  in 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Young 
Churchpeople,  Sarah  tends  the  nursery 
and  Drew  and  Allison  both  sing  in  th 
junior  choir 

The  Vaughns  were  stationed  i* 
Japan  also  but  belonged  to  a  Japanes< 
parish.  Bob,  who  comes  from  a  militarj 
family  himself,  grew  up  in  Japan  anc 
knew  a  little  of  the  language.  Sue  sail 
they  learned  to  sing  some  of  the  chant 
and  a  couple  of  hymns  in  Japanese  "Ait 
Christmas  time,"  she  said,  "the  high 
school  kids  would  take  Christmas  carol: 
and  translate  the  Japanese  characters 


The  Vaughns,  Mathew,  Bethany,  Sue, 
and  Bob. 
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I  attend,  we  have  military  families  serving  on  the 
vestry,  teaching  church  school,  leading;EYC,  serving 
as  Psalmists,  chalice  bearers  and  readers,  and  singing 
in  choirs  and  various  other  activities.  If  there  is  an 
activity  going  on,  there  is  usually  an  active  duty  or 
retired  military  family  member  participating  in  it. 

We  have  the  same  needs  you  have  that  we  hope  the 
church  wdl  meet.  We  look  on  the  church  as  the  one 
stable  factor  affecting  out  lives  no  matter  where  we  go 
in  the  world.  We  look  to  the  church  for  support  as  we 
support  and  serve  the  church. 

The  one  thing  that  is,  I  think,  more  prominent  in 
today's  military  than  any  other  time  in  my  career  is 
that  the  active  duty  member  is  separated  from  his  or 
her  family  more  often.  In  my  particular  case,  I  have 
been  away  from  my  family  for  a  total  of  10  months  in 
the  last  three  years.  This  is  not  uncommon  and  I'm 
sure  there  are  people  in  your  parishes  that  may  have 
been  away  for  longer  periods.  During  these  periods  of 
separation,  the  famdies  essentially  become  single  par- 
ent families  and  the  church  can  help  out  in  a  number 
of  ways. 


In  my  particular  specialty  in  the  Air  Force,  I  conn 
in  contact  with  many  different  agencies  that  offe: 
programs  to  support  the  families  left  behind  that  cai 
quite  easily  be  applied  to  the  church.  Some  suggestion 
that  you  may  want  to  explore  are  things  such  as:  "Take 
A  Break"  programs,  where  someone  will  volunteer  tc 
watch  the  children  of  a  famdy  while  mom  or  dad  tak 
some  time  to  do  something  for  themselves — be  it  shop 
ping  or  taking  in  a  movie,  this  can  be  critical  in  helpinj 
to  eliminate  stress;  "Family  Fellowship,"  where  fami 
lies  get  together  to  discuss  issues  surrounding  raisinj 
chddren  in  today's  environment;  "Friends  Helping 
Friends,"  where  those  people  who  do  not  have  chil 
dren,  can  get  together  to  lend  support  to  one  anothei 
The  ideas  and  programs  that  you  decide  to  develop  ar 
only  limited  by  your  own  imagination. 

The  best  way  to  develop  a  program  is  to  ask  tb 
military  families  in  your  parish  what  their  needs  ar 
that  may  be  unique  to  them.  We  do  not  want  to  b 
excluded  but  included  in  whatever  is  going  on.  Just  a 
Paul  wrote  in  I  Corinthians,  we  are  one  body  wit! 
many  parts.  Please  don't  cut  us  off  or  leave  us  behint 
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Chaplain's  parish  ranges  from  bunker  to 
battlefield 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 

The  job  of  a  military  chaplain  is  to  bring  God  to 
the  troops  and  the  troops  to  God.  That  can  be  a  real 
challenge  in  a  military  force  that  is  deployed  from 
back  woods  to  high  seas  around  the  world.  It  also  can 
be  a  thrilling  way  to  spread  the  gospel. 

"I  like  the  sense  of  adventure  that  the  military 
offers,"  said  Lieutenant  Commander  Theodore 
Edwards,  a  Navy  chaplain  at  Camp  LeJeune  in 
Jacksonville. 

Edwards  joined  the  Navy  after  six  years  as  an 
Episcopal  parish  priest,  mainly  to  travel  and  see  the 
world.  In  the  past  12  years,  he  has  spent  about  60 
percent  of  his  military  service  overseas  in  places  like 
Great  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 

"I  love  it,"  said  Edwards,  adding  that  being  a 
military  chaplain  is  more  physically  demanding 
than  life  in  a  parish.  It  is  an  active  environment  and 
one  that  requires  him  to  pass  a  physical  exam  twice 
a  year. 

"I've  weighed  20  pounds  less  than  when  I  served 
in  a  parish,"  said  Edwards. 

Chaplains  must  be  physically  fit  to  keep  up  with 
\their  parishioners,"  who  may  be  Marines  on  maneu- 
vers in  the  field  or  sailors  bobbing  around  on  aircraft 
carriers.  If  a  chaplain  is  serving  with  a  battle  group 
at  sea,  for  example,  he  may  have  to  make  his  rounds 
of  the  ships  via  a  helicopter  and  rope. 

If  fighting  breaks  out,  chaplains  go  into  battle 
with  the  troops.  Thatpresents  another  unique  setof 
challenges  for  these  ministers  in  uniform.  They  are 
considered  non-combatants  and  forbidden  by  law  to 
carry  weapons,  but  they  still  can  be  shot  at  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Edwards'  duty  as  a  chaplain  has  broadened  him 
liturgically,  especially  during  a  two-year  tour  in 


Great  Britain  where  he  learned  more  about  the 
Church  of  England. 

Episcopal  military  chaplains  serve  a  dual  role. 
They  are  both  ordained  ministers  and  commissioned 
officers.  As  such,  they  work  within  both  the  church 
and  military  hierarchies. 

Chaplains  provide  on-base  religious  services,  do 
hospital  visitation  and  are  responsible  for  Christian 
education.  As  counselors,  they  deal  with  crises  rang- 
ing from  plane  crashes  to  child  abuse.  They  work 
with  those  about  to  be  married,  those  trying  to  stop 
drinking  and  those  who  just  miss  home.  Often,  the 
chaplain  is  the  only  person  a  military  member  can 
turn  to  for  advice  and  help,  because  everything 
discussed  with  a  chaplain  is  confidential. 

"Our  main  function  is  to  provide  religious  ser- 
vices and  support  to  the  command,  to  make  sure  that 
wherever  soldiers  are  deployed  they  can  exercise 
their  freedom  of  religion,"  said  Captain  Lee  Dudley, 
an  Army  hospital  chaplain  at  Fort  Bragg  in 
Fayetteville. 

"As  an  Episcopalian  on  active  duty,  you  have  to 
be  very  versatile  and  multifaceted,"  he  added. 

Dudley's  main  job  now  is  to  provide  pastoral  care 
to  patients  and  hospital  staff,  often  working  as 
intermediary  between  the  two,  especially  on  ethical 
issues  like  death  and  dying.  "We  provide  pastoral 
care  to  the  patient,  and  it  can  change  at  any  moment 
to  providing  it  to  the  family  and  to  the  physicians 
and  nurses,"  said  Dudley. 

Chaplains  offer  a  special  ministry  to  the  young 
people  who  come  into  the  military.  For  many,  the 
base  chaplain  may  be  the  first  religious  figure  they 
have  ever  met.  For  them,  a  chaplain  is  the  transmit- 
ter of  society's  values  and  virtues  today,  something 
they  may  not  have  received  because  of  family  dys- 
function and  disintegration. 

"You  have  folks  here  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
this  may  be  the  first  time  they  have  had  any  contact 


with  their  spiritual  life,"  said  Dudley. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  that  can  form 
between  chaplains  and  their  troops,  these  ministers 
can  help  a  unit  through  difficult  times  such  as 
combat.  "For  soldiers  who  are  fighting  various  con- 
flicts, the  chaplain  is  there  to  give  them  support," 
said  Dudley.  "In  a  situation  that  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, there  is  the  stability  of  their  faith." 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  a  chaplain 
serves  is  overseas,  when  members  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  community  churches.  An  Epis- 
copal chaplain  is  usually  assigned  to  a  military  unit 
to  offer  Protestant  religious  services  to  all  its  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  the  chaplain  is  responsible  for  the 
Episcopal  congregation  on  post  and  sees  that  parish- 
ioners receive  their  sacraments. 

Stateside,  the  philosophy  behind  the  chaplaincy 
program  is  not  to  take  members  away  from  local 
churches.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  Chaplains 
encourage  members  to  attend  church  off-base. 

Those  entering  the  military  chaplain  program 
usually  begin  the  process  while  still  in  seminary. 
They  must  be  sponsored  by  an  endorsing  agent," 
which  for  Episcopal  chaplains  isThe  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Keyser,  the  Episcopal  Suffragan  Bishop  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

These  chaplain  candidates  join  a  reserve  mili- 
tary unit  and  train  during  the  summer.  There  is 
even  a  special  chaplain  school"  for  this  brand  of 
clergy  to  orient  them  to  the  military  lifestyle. 

"These  are  not  people  who  are  drop  outs,"  said 
Robert  Weeks,  a  retired  Navy  chaplain  now  living  in 
New  Bern.  Weeks  is  a  Lutheran  but  served  as  head 
chaplain  over  Episcopal  clergy  during  his  Navy 
career. 

"They  have  to  meet  rigorous  physical  and  edu- 
cational requirements  to  come  on  active  duty  with 
the  military,"  he  said.  "They  are  often  the  cream  of 
the  crop  in  a  seminary  class." 
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that  happen  in  North  Korea  or  Iraq 
affect  us." 

The  congregations  also  can  be 
touched  by  happenings  closer  to 
home,  such  as  the  Pope  aircraft  ac- 
cident that  claimed  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral Fort  Bragg  soldiers.  Abrams' 
congregation  quickly  responded  on 
its  own  with  carloads  of  food  for 
families  that  had  gathered  at  the 
hospital. 

They  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  military  and  under- 
stand that  when  something  hap- 
pens, it's  not  just  a  military  issue 
but  a  community  faith  issue,"  said 
Abrams. 

"They  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled with  each  other  in  a  pro- 
found way." 

In  addition  to  bringing  new  ideas 
and  energy,  military  members  also 
add  a  cultural  and  ethnic  mix  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  likely  in 


East  Carolina  parishes. 

"We  have  a  rich  diversity  of 
people  coming  through  the  parish," 
said  the  Rev.  Pamela  Miller,  Rector 
of  St.  Christopher's  in  Havelock, 
across  the  street  from  Cherry  Point 
Marine  Air  Station. 

"Few  parishes  our  size  in  a  small 
town  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
black,  Asian  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans in  their  membership,"  said 
Miller.  "The  military  makes  this 
possible  for  us." 

Not  all  military  members  leave 
for  good.  Many  eventually  retire 
andbecome  a  permanent  partof  the 
congregation.  That  is  what  Air  Force 
Technical  Sergeant  Ray  Watson 
plans  to  do.  He  is  a  chaplain's  assis- 
tant at  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Base  and  a  member  of  St.  Francis  in 
Goldsboro. 

"We  found  the  people  at  St. 
Francis  open  to  us  from  day  one," 
said  Watson.  "We  have  found  a 
home  here." 


Watson  and  his  wife,  Debbie, 
and  son,  Adam,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  church  for  three  years. 
He  was  youth  director  and  is  now 
junior  warden.  The  couple  helped 
start  a  Sunday  night  "family  fel- 
lowship," where  members  enjoy  a 
pot-luck  dinner  and  hear  guest 
speakers  on  topics  such  as  child 
care  and  dysfunction  within  the 
family. 

Military  members  don't  have 
their  mothers  and  fathers  nearby 
to  give  advice  on  child  rearing,  said 
Watson,  adding  that  church  pro- 
grams can  help  impart  that  kind  of 
information. 

Senior  Airman  Scott  Lutz  ech- 
oes that  warm  feeling  about  St. 
Francis. 

"I  had  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia  last 
fall,  and  the  church  helped  my  fam- 
ily out  with  a  lot  of  moral  support," 
said  Lutz.  "They  called  to  see  how 
she  was  doing,  and  that  gave  me 
one  less  thing  to  worry  about." 


Lutz,  his  wife,  Laura,  and  two 
children  have  attended  St.  Francis 
for  about  a  year.  The  couple  also 
attended  the  last  Cursillo  weekend 
and  are  looking  forward  to  Cursillo 
reunion  groups. 

Military  members  are  highly  val- 
ued in  East  Carolina  churches,  even 
though  they  may  be  an  ever-chang- 
ing resource. 

"We  work  very  hard  at  not  see- 
ing our  military  families  as  tran- 
sient members,"  said  Miller.  "They 
are  full  members  who  are  simply 
here  for  a  shorter  period  of  time." 

That  is  certainly  the  feeling  Ma- 
rine Staff  Sergeant  Joe  Dunn  got 
from  St.  Christopher's  at  Havelock. 
He  recently  received  transfer  or- 
ders, meaning  he  will  have  to  leave 
the  parish  he  loves  this  fall. 

"When  I  got  my  orders  to  go 
they  didn't  drop  me  like  a  hot  po- 
tato," said  Dunn.  "You've  got  people 
here  you  can  count  on." 
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into  English  letters  so  the  few  En- 
glish-speaking families  could  sing 
along.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  kids  would  tear  up  the  copies  and 
do  them  over  again  the  next  year — it 
was  like  a  project  for  them,"  she  said. 

"We  developed  rapport  with  them 
through  parish  activities,"  Sue  ex- 
plained. "For  example,  we  would  go  on 
ISmily  camping  weekends  with  them — 
much  like  a  Trinity  weekend.  After 
the  kids  went  to  bed,  the  adults  would 
teach  each  other  games,  like  the  tele- 
phone game  where  the  message  would 
be  passed  first  in  Japanese,  then  in 
English,  then  again  in  Japanese.  Ev- 
eryone seemed  to  have  a  good  time," 
she  laughed. 

The  Johnsons  have  had  just  one 
overseas  assignment  in  their  careers — 
three  years  in  Germany.  There  were 
English-speaking  churches  in  both 
Wiesbaden  and  Frankfurt,  they  said, 
but  traveling  20  miles  or  so  on  the 
autobahn  each  week  was  not  too  at- 
tractive to  them.  Of  their  lives  there, 
Nancy  said  "It's  a  whole  different  cul- 
ture with  different  priorities.  But  it's 
an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the 
kids." 

Nancy  and  Dave  have  different 
assignment  managers,  and  they  have 
had  to  work  hard  to  get  assigned  to  the 
same  place  but  so  far  have  been  suc- 
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gia,  and  were  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  in  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  before  coming 
to  Fort  Bragg.  "We  have  found  a  real 
serene  kind  of  aspect  available  to  us 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  at 
St.  John's,"  Dave  explained.  "We  miss 
out  on  Wednesday  evening  activities, 
such  as  we  enjoyed  in  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, and  are  available  here,  but  our 
current  schedules  make  it  hard  to  get 
down  to  the  church.  When  I  change 
jobs  this  summer,  we'll  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  options  available." 

"The  boys  are  both  on  standby  for 
Trinity  Center  Youth  Camp  for  this 
summer,"  Nancy  added.  "But  they've 
made  it  clear  if  they  can't  go  to  both, 
they  definitely  want  to  go  to  the  Parish 
Family  Retreat  again  this  year.  We 
really  had  a  great  time  last  year  and 
are  all  looking  forward  to  it  this  year." 

One  other  area  of  similarities 
among  our  subjects  is  probably  just 
coincidental  but  interesting  neverthe- 
less: two  are  "cradle"  Episcopalians, 
twoothers  grew  up  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  then  became  Episcopalians, 
one  was  baptized  a  Roman  Catholic 
but  grew  up  as  an  Episcopalian,  and 
the  sixth  was  baptized  a  Presbyterian 
and  became  an  Episcopalian  when  he 
joined  the  Army! 


BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

Imagine  a  diocese  that  encompasses  the 
globe,  includes  90-96  full  time  clergy  persons 
(chaplains),  and  225  to  250  clergy  (reserve  or 
part-time  chaplains)  around  the  country. 
Imagine  a  bishop  who  ministers  to  all  the 
American  military  forces  around  the  world, 
to  the  176  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Centers  in  the  country  and  to  all  44  Federal 
Prisons.  If  you  can  imagine  all  that  then  you 
will  understand  why  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Lovett  Keyser,  Suffragan  Bishop  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  spends  seventy  percent  of  his  time  on 
the  road. 

So  what  exactly  does  the  Suffragan 
Bishop  to  the  Armed  Forces  do?  Bishop 
Keyser's  short  answer  is  that  he  confirms, 
listens,  talks  to  leaders  and  supports  the 
leaders,  chaplains  and  troops.  The  long  an- 
swer is  a  little  more  involved. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  the  separation  of  church  and 
state;  therefore,  the  federal  government  can- 
not establish  a  church,  but  the  Constitution 
also  guarantees  all  American  citizens  the 
freedom  to  exercise  religion.  The  problem 
with  this  is  that  for  American  citizens  de- 
ployed there  may  not  be  a  church  or  the 
opportunity  to  practice  their  religion.  In  the 
Middle  East,  for  example,  there  are  no 
churches  To  solve  this  problem,  the  chap- 
laincy was  born.  The  federal  government 
invited  the  churches  of  America  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  practice  their  religion  wherever 
they  might  be. 

Chaplains  are  authorized  by  their 
Church,  not  bythe  federal  government.  Their 
authority  rests  in  the  theology.  They  are, 
however,  paid  by  the  federal  government  as 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  role  of  an  Episcopal  chaplain  is  to 
make  sure  that  Episcopalians  serving  in  our 


armed  forces  have  the  opportunity  to  cel- 
ebrate Eucharist  and  to  provide  ministry  to 
a  broad  base  of  people,  bringing  them  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Chaplains  are  available 
to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  regard* 
less  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Bishop  Keyser 
describes  chaplains  asbeinginvolvedin  "gue- 
rilla ecumenism." 

Bishop  Keyser,  as  Suffragan  Bishop,  is 
responsible  for  all  Episcopal  chaplains  in  aU 
uniformed  services  both  here  and  abroad, 
Veteran's  Medical  Centers,  and  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  presiding  bishop 
began  calling  a  full  time  suffragan  bishop  to 
the  armed  forces.  Prior  to  that  a  diocesan 
bishop  filled  the  position.  Bishop  Keyser  is 
the  fourth  bishop  to  fill  the  position.  Hisdady 
activities  can  range  from  getting  Sunday 
school  material  to  Japan  to  meeting  with 
generals.  When  he  visits  a  military  base  he 
receives  the  courtesy  of  a  two  star  general. 

Bishop  Keyser  was  himself  a  navy  chap- 
lain from  1960  to  1986  when  he  retired  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  During  his  service  he 
was  active  in  developing  the  Navy's  equal 
employment  opportun  ity  strategies  and  popu- 
larizing the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams used  by  the  military.  In  addition  he 
served  as  Staff  Chaplain  and  Training  Offi- 
cer for  Navy  Chaplain  Corps,  Fleet  Chaplain 
to  the  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Eu- 
rope, and  Command  Chaplain  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Development  and  Education  Com- 
mand. He  also  served  in  Vietnam  from  June 
1969  to  July  1970. 

After  retiring  from  the  military,  he  en- 
tered the  Diocese  of  Virginia.  There  he  served 
as  rector  to  Washington  and  Montross  par- 
ishes in  the  Virginia  countryside.  He  was 
consecrated  as  Suffragan  Bishop  to  the  Armed 
Forces  on  March  24,  1990  at  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Look  Beyond  Our  Diocesan  Walls 


BY  THE  REV.  RON  ABRAMS,  HOLY  TRINITY  FAYETTE VI LLE 


"For  all  members  of  your  holy  Church  in  their 
vocation  and  ministry,  that  they  may  serve  you  in  a 
true  and  godly  life,  we  pray  to  you,  O  Lord."  (The 
Litany  for  Ordinations,  Book  of  Common  Prayer  page 
548). 

I  must  have  heard  and  read  these  words  more 
times  than  I  can  remember  since  my  seminary  days, 
but  they  took  on  new  and  added  significance  as  I  heard 
them  in  the  Anglican  Cathedral  in  Toyko  this  past 
March. 

Surrounded  by  four  Bishops  (The  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Takeda,  Bishop  of  Tokyo,  The  Most  Rev.  Christopher 
Kikawada,  Archbishop  of  the  Nippon  Seikokai  Church 
(the  Anglican  Church  of  Japan),  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Keyser,  Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  C. 
Charles  Vache\  Assistant  Bishop  of  East  Carolina)  15 
clergy  and  many  lay  people  from  around  the  Anglican 
Communion;  I  was  in  Tokyo  for  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Turner  to  the  Sacred  Order  of  Priests. 

During  the  late  1980s  Stephen  and  his  wife  Lollie 
were  parishioners  at  Holy  Trinity.  The  Rev.  Turner  is 
an  Army  Chaplain  assigned  to  Camp  Zama,  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Tokyo.  It's  a  long  way  from 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  where  Stephan  was  or- 
dained as  a  deacon  in  September  1993,  to  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The  Church  gathered  reminded  me  of  how  univer- 
sal the  Anglican  Church  really  is  and  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  joins  us  together.  Despite  our 
cultural  and  linguistic  barriers,  we  are  united  in 
Christ  and  called  to  serve  the  world  in  His  name. 

An  American  being  ordained  in  a  Japanese  Cathe- 


dral surrounded  by  people  from  England,  Australia, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Canada  and  other  places  was 
truly  the  culmination  of  an  exciting  adventure.  Bishop 
Vach6  and  I  started  our  journey  seven  days  earlier  by 
flying  16  hours  from  Atlanta  to  Tokyo.  There  we  were 
met  by  Bishop  Keyser  for  a  week  of  sightseeing,  educa- 
tion and  worship.  After  taking  the  following  day  to 
explore  Tokyo  we  spent  our  Sunday  by  going  to  Camp 
Zama  where  Bishop  Vache'  confirmed  three  people 
from  the  American  Episcopal  Congregation  that  gath- 
ers at  that  base  each  week.  It  was  fascinating  for  me  to 
meet  fellow  Episcopalians  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  places  like  Charleston,  Richmond,  Baltimore  and 
East  Carolina.  Immediate  connections  were  made  for 
all  of  us  as  we  shared  our  Episcopal  experiences. 

On  our  return  to  Tokyo  Bishop  Vache"  and  I  partici- 
pated in  the  first  Far  East  Episcopal  Chaplains  Confer- 
ence. Bishop  Vach6  served  as  its  Chaplain  and  gave  a 
wonderful  presentation  on  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Jerusalem. 

I  served  as  the  guest  presenter  for  the  Conference 
making  two  presentations.  The  first  was  on  Church 
Growth.  The  second  presentation, "Being  an  Episcopal 
Church  in  a  Military  Community,"  built  upon  the 
first. 

As  we  explored  the  diverse  and  often  complex 
issues  surrounding  Episcopal  chaplains  and  churches 
in  military  communities,  it  became  obvious  to  all 
present  that  this  kind  of  sharing  was  very  helpful  as 
we  began  to  address  some  of  the  issues  facing  this 
specialized  ministry  in  our  Church:  issues  such  as 
newcomer  committees,  church  visibility,  liturgy,  rapid 


Participants  of  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Turner  on 
March  25,  1994 

deployment,  support  systems  and  military  conflicts. 
One  of  the  realities  I  learned  is  that  when  a  military 
conflict  takes  place  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  directly 
effects  the  ministry  of  our  chaplains,  no  matter  where 
they  are.  It  reminded  me  that  no  matter  how  isolated 
we  feel  as  a  parish  or  a  Diocese,  we  are  called  by  virtue 
of  our  Baptism  to  be  involved  in  the  world-wide  needs 
of  people. 

As  I  embarked  on  my  journey  back  home  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  blessed  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Japan,  but  more  importantly  to  have  experienced 
yet  another  aspect  of  our  Anglican  Church.  I  now  keep 
on  my  desk  a  picture  of  those  clergy  who  participated 
in  Stephen's  ordination  as  a  reminder  that  as  Chris- 
tians who  live  out  our  faith  through  the  Anglican 
Church,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  self-absorbed,  but 
rather  self-giving  to  each  other  in  our  specific  voca- 
tions and  ministries.  This  is  indeed  what  I  witnessed 
and  one  of  the  many  things  I  celebrate  about  our 
Church. 
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The  Charge  of  the  light  brigade 
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BY  DAVID  CRABTREE 

Just  over  a  year  ago  I  sat  in  the  diocesan 
conference  room  with  Bishop  Sanders,  Alicia 
Alford,  Jane  Wynne  and  Greg  Davis  (a 
videographer  from  Morehead  City).  This  was  a 
meeting  that  culminated  almost  two  years  of 
initial  conversations  about  working  together  on 
a  project  that  hopefully ...  hopefully  could  make 
a  difference  in  many  lives.  We  wanted  to  pool 
various  talents  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
parishioners  in  the  diocese  as  to  how  we  could 
tangibly  work  to  begin  the  process  of  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  that  so  many  in  our  region 
pass  along  from  generation  to  generation. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  left  the  spring  snows  of 
Denver  for  the  wonderful  sunshine  and  warmth 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Alicia,  Greg  and  I 

Othen  began  on  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
journeys  of  my  life.  It  was  the  video  journey  of 
talking  with  people.  Some  needed  immediate 
help.  Some  had  already  received  help  and  wanted 
to  pass  along  words  of  encouragement  to  others. 
Some  were  called  to  serve  and  assist  others. 
Through  it  all ...  it  was  so  crystal  clear  that  at 
some  point  in  our  lives  ...  we  all  need  help.  I  also 
was  reminded  that  through  the  grace  of  The 
Risen  Lord  Jesus  Christ...  help...  in  some  form 
...  will  always  be  there. 

Because  of  the  vision  and  the  guidance  of 
Bishop  Sanders,  "Living  into  our  Humanity" 
became  a  reality.  Working  on  this  project,  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  meet  all  those  who  shared 
their  lives  with  us,  has  changed  my  life  forever. 
Bishop  Sanders  stressed  throughout  the 
video-taping  and  all  of  our  meetings  the  central  message  of  the 
Altars.  He  also  talked  with  me  about  light  and  the  light  of  Christ  we 
bring.  His  leadership  challenged  me  in  ways  I  had  never  considered. 
It  was  electric.  Through  electricity  we  are  re-charged.  In  short ...  he 
gave  new  meaning  to  "The  Charge  of  The  Light  Brigade." 
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PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Bishop  Sanders  and  David  Crabtree  on 
Sanders  Point  during  the  filming  of  Living 
Into  our  full  Humanity. 

As  a  part  of  "The  Light  Brigade"  we  know 
that  in  our  world  darkness  is  extreme.  Lost  and 
hopeless  are  the  two  words  used  by  so  many  to 
describe  their  lives. 

However,  the  Bishop  has  encouraged  us  to 
know  that  if  we  take  the  age-old  Gospel  message 
to  others  ...  hopelessness  can  and  wdl  begin  to 
fade. 

"Living  Into  Our  Full  Humanity"  won't 
erase  poverty.  It  won't  solve  a  lot  of  problems.  It 
won't  feed  the  masses.  Yet  it  CAN  be  a  start ... 
a  first  step  for  many  on  a  journey  that  could 
ultimately  lead  to  a  better  life. 

With  a  spiritual  serenade  comes  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade." 


The  Long 
Growing  Season 

by  the  Rev.  Larry  Maze 

It  is  not  by  accidentof  calendar  that 
we  basically  relive  the  Christian  story 
in  a  period  of  six  months,  and  leave  six 
months  empty  of  major  events.  The 
long  season  of  Pentecost  may  be  empty 
of  major  events  -  but  it  is  hardly  empty. 
It  is,  in  fact,  time  for  the  story  to  settle 
in  and  take  root.  It  is  a  time  of  reflection 
on  those  major  events.  It  is  the  quiet 
season  for  growing  into  the  Truth. 

The  season  of  Pentecost  is  a  little 
bit  like  an  artist  who  sketches  out  a 
scene  in  rather  bold  lines,  and  then 
returns  to  add  detail  and  color.  The 
church  has  told  the  story  every  year  by 
this  time.  Now,  over  the  quiet  months 
of  our  "growing  time,"  we  add  detail 
and  color. 

— The  Rev.  Larry  Maze  is  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  oftlie  Nativity,  Green- 
wood, Mississippi.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  the  Mississippi  Episco- 
palian, publication  of  the  Diocese  of 
Mississippi  ( via  "Nativity  Notes" news- 
letter of  Nativity). 

Provided  by  the  Diocesan  Good  News 
Service,  October  1,  1993. 


The  Shepherd 


This  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  of 
Virginia.  The  texts  were  Ezekiel  34:1-10,  Acts  4:23-37,  and 


Easter  at  St.  Dunstan's  Episcopal  Church,  McLean, 
John  10:11-16  the  Psalm  was  Psalm  23. 


BY  RICHARD  J.  "RICH"  MARTINDALE,  VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 

As  I  thought  about  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  passage 
from  Ezekiel  and  this  morning's  Gospel  lesson,  I  real- 
ized how  different  my  own  experience  of  sheep  has 
been. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  I  hale  sheep.  Not  on  the  plate,  you 
understand.  Its  sheep  on  the  hoof  that  I  despise.  I  grew 
up  in  the  suburbs  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Our  neighbor- 
hood had  the  usual  assortment  of  dogs  and  cats, 
various  pet  rodents,  and  even  a  very  confused  escaped 
peacock.  But  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  there  were 
never  any  farm  animals  in  our  neighborhood. 

In  short  I  was  a  kid  of  the  suburbs.  My  experience 
of  living,  breathing  sheep  was  .  .  .  well,  none. 

The  summer  after  my  first  year  of  college,  though, 
I  spent  several  weeks  living  on  the  central  Ohio  farm 
of  the  Sandos,  some  friends  of  my  parents.  The  Sandos 
worked  a  couple  hundred  acres  of  land  and  they  raised 
an  assortment  of  livestock.  But  mostly,  the  Sandos 
raised  sheep.  Suffolk  sheep,  to  be  precise.  The  ones 
with  black  heads  and  feet.  During  the  day,  I  had  a  job 
away  from  the  farm.  But  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends,  I  had  the  dubious  privilege  of  working  with 
the  Sando  kids,  Donna  and  David,  tending  the  family's 
"show  flock." 

Mind  you,  this  little  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sheep 
was  probably  the  finest  group  of  Suffolks  in  Darke 
County,  and  maybe  in  the  rest  of  Ohio  as  well.  Kept  in 
top  shape  and  shown  at  fairs  throughout  the  state  to 
increase  the  prestige,  and  therefore  the  marketability 
of  the  larger  enterprise,  these  sheep  were  blue  ribbon 
winning,  hands  down  best  of  show,  exemplars  of  the 


sheep  breeder's  craft.  They  were  the  very  creme  de  la 
creme  of  sheepdom. 

And  I  detested  every  furry  one  of  them.  They  were 
obstinate,  stupid  and  they  stank. 

You  want  to  talk  about  stubborn  and  obstinate? 
Donkeys  have  nothing  on  sheep.  On  one  occasion  it 
was  my  turn  to  round  up  the  flock  from  the  large  pen 
where  they  spent  most  of  the  day  and  put  them  in  their 
stall  in  the  barn  for  the  night.  As  I  shooed  and  hollered, 
waving  my  arms  and  cutting  back  and  forth  to  get  the 
group  to  head  in  the  direction  of  the  open  barn  door,  I 
realized  why  dogs  are  usually  employed  for  such  a 
task.  I  finally  got  most  of  them  headed  in  the  right 
direction  but  one  of  them  managed  to  get  behind  me. 

I  secured  the  larger  group  and  then,  at  least  a  little 
angry,  I  turned  to  the  one  that  had  gotten  away.  As  I 
approached  him ,  he  turned  and  stuck  his  head  through 
the  slats  of  the  fence.  I  yelled  and  waved  my  arms  at 
him  to  get  him  turned  around  but  he  only  pushed 
harder  forward,  against  the  wooden  slats.  Exasper- 
ated, I  grabbed  hold  of  his  fleece  and  tried  to  pull  him 
away  from  the  fence.  But  the  harder  I  pulled,  the 
harder  he  pushed. 

By  this  time  I  was  pretty  disgusted  with  the 
obstinate  beast.  I  jumped  the  fence  and,  standing  right 
in  front  of  him,  yelled  and  wave  my  arms.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  making  all  this  commotion  right  in  his 
face,  the  sheep  refused  to  back  out  of  the  fence  but 
continued  to  push  even  harder  into  the  slats. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  I  slapped  the  animal's 
snout  and  shouted,  "Get  in  there,  you  stubborn  thing." 


But  stdl  the  sheep  dug  his  hooves  in  and  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  go  forward  through  the  fence.  After  we 
had  both  spent  a  good  deal  of  energy,  I  was  finally  able 
to  bend  the  sheep's  head  down  and  to  one  side,  freeing 
it  from  the  fence. 

"How  could  anything  be  so  stubborn?"  I  thought. 

To  see  the  absolute  height  of  animal  stupidity,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  watch  a  sheep  shearing  demonstra- 
tion. Sheep  are  pretty  strong  for  their  size.  And  their 
hooves  are  quite  sharp.  If  you  tried  to  do  anything  to 
any  but  the  most  docile  of  sheep  you  could  very  easily 
get  badly  hurt.  Except  sheep  are  also  incredibly  stupid 
for  their  size. 

If  you  turn  a  sheep  over  on  its  back,  it  suddenly 
becomes  completely  calm.  If  one  of  its  feet  is  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground,  the  sheep  with  resume  its  struggle 
as  if  its  life  depended  on  it.  But  as  long  as  all  four  feet 
are  off  the  ground,  the  animal  is  completely  docile  and 
you  can  do  just  about  anything  to  it.  Is  that  stupid,  or 
what? 

And  I  told  you  that  sheep  stink,  didn't  I?  When  you 
look  at  sheep  from  a  distance,  like  I  did  with  those  in 
Pennsylvania  last  week,  their  wool  looks  fluffy  and 
light.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid  we  made  construc- 
tion paper  sheep  in  Sunday  School  or  Vacation  Bible 
School  and  covered  them  with  those  little  cotton  balls. 
I  guess  I  expected  real  sheep  to  feel  like  that. 

Let  me  tell  you,  they  do  not!  Somewhere  down 
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Executive  Council 
reflects  on 
proposed  changes 
as  it  prepares  for 
General 
Convention 


OThe  mood  at  the  last  Executive 
Council  meeting  of  the  triennium, 
in  Omaha,  April  26-28,  was  reflec- 
tive and  sober  as  members  reviewed 
proposals  for  momentous  changes 
in  the  national  structure  and  bud- 
gets adopted  at  the  last  meeting  in 
Norfolk.  The  proposals  will  go  to 
the  church's  General  Convention 
at  Indianapolis  in  August. 

In  his  address  from  the  chair, 
m^^^^^m         Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Brown- 
ing said  that  the  council  made  "hard 
choices  and  tough  decisions"  and 
that  he  had  heard  "a  great  deal  of 
affirmation  for  the  work  of  this 
council  and  for  the  fact  that  our 
decisions  were  informed  by  what 
we  heard  in  the  listening  process." 
Even  though  "it  is  painful  to 
change,"  he  added  that  it  is  also 
important  to  listen  to  "those  who 
have  reservations  or  criticisms 
f  ^B^k         about  the  budget."  He  repeated  his 
^/JF  J         hope  that  those  ministries  which 
are  eliminated  at  the  national  level 
will  be  picked  up  by  provinces,  dio- 
ceses and  parishes.  'How  do  we  help  the  convention 
share  the  transformation  we  expressed  at  Norfolk — so 
that  they  can  own  it  and  go  back  home  to  share  it?" 
asked  the  Rev.  Canon  Roswell  Moore  of  California. 

Bishop  Don  Wimberly  of  Lexington,  council  liaison 
with  the  Joint  Program,  Budget  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  will  present  the  final  budget  to  the  General 
Convention,  said  that  one  gift  of  the  listening  process 
seemed  to  be  that  "money  has  replaced  sex  at  the  top  of 
the  church's  agenda."  Yet  he  predicted  there  were  still 
difficult  days  ahead  financially.  Treasurer  Ellen  Cooke 
reported  that  68  dioceses  had  pledged  so  far  in  1994, 
providing  "too  mixed  a  picture  at  this  point"  to  make 
broader  predictions  about  the  financial  situation. 


At  its  final  meeting  of  the  triennium,  the  Executive 
Council  met  in  Omaha  to  review  the  sweeping 
proposals  it  is  sending  on  to  the  General 
Convention  in  Indianapolis.  President  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  Pamela  P.  Chinnis  and  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  Browning  led  council  members  in 
their  deliberations.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo 
by  James  Solheim) 
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Religious  leaders 
cheer  death  of 
apartheid  and 
'resurrection'  of 
South  Africa 


Religious  leaders  around  the 
globe  wept,  prayed,  danced  and 
shouted  in  a  chorus  of  celebration 
for  the  victory  of  democracy  over 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  as  Nelson 
Mandela  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent on  May  10. 

None  was  more  exuberant  than 
Anglican  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  Nobel  Laureate  and  Primate 
of  the  Church  in  the  Province  of 
Southern  Africa,  often  described  as 
"the  spiritual  leader  of  the  disman- 
tling of  apartheid."  In  his  finest 
purple  vestments,  he  literally 
bounced  with  excitement  at  inau- 
gural events.  His  boundless  enthu- 
siasm seemed  to  sweep  the  entire 
world  into  a  joyous  dance  that  be- 
gan in  his  homeland  and  then 
spread  around  the  globe  via  news- 
paper and  television  reports. 

At  the  Episcopal  Church  Cen- 
ter in  New  York,  the  staff  dedicated 
a  midweek  Eucharist  in  honor  of 
the  victory  over  apartheid.  Com- 
paring the  inauguration  of  Mandela 
to  the  resurrection,  Ntsild  Langford, 
Director  of  the  Episcopal  Church's 
Jubdee  Ministry  Program  and  fi- 
nally a  citizen  of  her  native  South 
Africa,  boldly  declared  at  the  ser- 
vice, "We  have  buried  apartheid... 
The  birth  of  our  nation  is  a  victory 
for  humanity.  It  is  a  joy  born  in  pain 
and  suffering...  When  history  de- 
livers a  miracle,  the  mind  experi- 
ences a  kind  of  electricity,  the  thrill 
of  a  new  beginning,"  she  said. 

Anglicans  among 
victims  of  carnage 
in  Rwanda 

International  church  leaders 
continue  to  call  for  an  end  to  the 
carnage  in  Rwanda  and  are  seek- 
ing to  provide  relief  to  the  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  the  crisis  threat- 
ening that  small  Central  African 
nation.  Over  250.000  Rwandans  of 
both  major  ethnic  groups — Tutsi 
and  Hutu — have  been  killed  in  the 
violence,  and  more  than  250,000 
refugees  have  fled  the  carnage  into 
neighboring  Tanzania  in  recent 
weeks.  Another  1.6  million  are  in- 
ternally displaced.  According  to  the 
Mid-Africa  Ministry  (MAM)  office, 
a  department  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  London,  Bishop 
Alexis  Bilindabagabo  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Kigeme  was  killed  in  tribal 
warfare.  In  addition,  other  Angli- 
can clergy  have  been  murdered, 
including  the  diocesan  communi- 
cations officer,  the  Rev.  Canon  An- 
drew Kayizari,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Israel  Havagimana. 


The  Episcopal  Church's  Pre- 
siding Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  has  joined  in  relief  efforts 
with  an  initial  grant  of  $25,000. 
The  Primate's  Fund  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  of  Canada  is  coordinat- 
ing the  Anglican  Communion's  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief  is  accepting  contri- 
butions for  relief  efforts  in  Rwanda. 
Checks  payable  to  the  Presiding 
Bishops  Fund  and  marked 
'Rwanda"  may  be  sent  to  the  PB's 
Fund  at  815  Second  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10017.] 

A  flood  of 
volunteers  needed 
for  rebuilding  in 
the  flood-ravaged 
Midwest 

Nearly  a  year  after  historic  flood 
waters  deluged  the  Midwest,  vic- 
tims there  are  praying  for  another 
flood — this  time  a  rising  tide  of 
relief  workers  to  help  rebuild  the 
damage  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
receding  waters. 

"The  great  flood  of  1993 
has  become  the  lingering  plague  of 
1994,"  said  Gay  Bryant,  coordina- 
tor of  Project  Ark,  the  Episcopal 
Church's  effort  to  respond  to  the 
flood.  "While  signs  of  hope  do  rise 
out  of  the  mud,  despair  lingers  as 
communities  and  farmers  are 
locked  between  layers  of  bureau- 
cracy... The  government  and  the 
private  sector  are  sometimes  in  co- 
operation, sometimes  in  conflict.  In 
all  times  the  flood's  victims  seem  to 
be  caught  in  the  middle." 

In  a  report  to  Province  5,  com- 
posed of  several  Midwestern  dio- 
ceses affected  by  the  flood,  Bryant 
said  that  funds  from  the  national 
church's  Jubilee  Ministry  Program 
and  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief  will  keep  Project 
Ark  "afloat"  in  the  summer  of 
1994 — and  that  there  is  much  work 
to  do.  She  pleaded  for  volunteers  to 
work  on  reconstruction  efforts  as 
well  as  for  continued  financial  sup- 
port. "The  list  of  monetary  needs  is 
endless  and  will  be  ongoing," 
Bryant  said.  "If  every  Episcopal 
communicant  gave  a  dollar  we  could 
make  a  $2  million  difference." 

Youth  Presence 
prepares  for 
General 
Convention 

A  diverse  group  of  Episcopa- 
lians representing  a  mix  of  Afri- 
can\- American,  Anglo,  Asian  and 
Hispanic  young  people,  recently 
converged  on  New  York  to  learn 
everything  they  could  about  what 
makes  the  Episcopal  Church  tick — 
and  prepare  to  turn  that  knowl- 
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edge  loose  at  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  Indianapolis.  For  three  days 
the  youths  took  a  crash  course  on 
the  legislative  process  and  the  is- 
sues that  they  will  encounter  in 
their  role  as  Youth  Presence  when 
the  convention  opens  on  August  24. 

"Our  job  is  to  bring  some 
life  to  the  convention ,"  said  Porfirio 
Lopez  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  repre- 
senting Province  8.  "Since  a  lot  of 
adults  will  be  there — especially 
people  in  their  50s,  60s  and  70s — 
we  are  supposed  to  give  our  opin- 
ions on  what  ways  the  Episcopal 
Church  needs  to  change  and  ways 
to  keep  it  the  same...  I  think  we're 
going  to  rock  the  boat  a  bit,"  he 
said. 

In  New  York,  the  18  youth 
met  with  top  leaders  of  the  church, 
includingPresidingBishop  Edmond 
Browning  and  the  President  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  Pamela  Chinnis. 
Both  discussed  their  roles  at  the 
convention  and  shared  their 
thoughts  on  some  of  the  issues  that 
will  be  addressed  there.  Canon  Don 
Nickerson,  the  Secretary  to  the 
General  Convention,  took  the  youth 
on  a  guided  tour  through  the 
convention's  history  and  structure. 
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Science  and  religion 
meet  to  discuss  a 
common  issue — the 
future  of  creation 

Some  of  the  best  minds  in  religion 
and  science  buried  past  differences  and 
joined  forces  to  explore  an  area  where 
they  share  an  urgent  concern — the  fu- 


A  national  conference  on  "Caring  for  Creation" 
brought  together  leaders  form  the  religious  and 
scientific  community  who  share  a  common 
concern  for  the  future  of  creation. 

ture  of  creation.  Meeting  in  Kansas  City 
April  22-24  under  the  theme  "Caring  for 
Creation:  a  conference  on  religion  and 
ecology,"  about  250  participants  from  a 
broad  theological  and  scientific  spectrum 
agreed  that  the  crisis  had  gone  beyond 
styrofoam  cups  and  recycled  paper.  "The 
next  30  years  will  be  the  most  serious 
ecological  crisis  in  human  history — the 
most  threatening  period  the  world  has 
ever  faced,"  warned  Dr.  Peter  Ravens,  a 
world-renowned  biologist  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  in 
the  opening  keynote. 

Hading  the  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Dioceses  of  Kansas  and  the 
church's  stewardship  office,  as  "one  of 
the  best  programs  ever  put  together  on 
the  subject,"  Ravens  described  the  planet 
Earth  as  "a  living  system  of  over  10 
million  species — and  we  forget  that  at 
our  peril."  Against  the  backdrop  of  a 
huge  slide  of  the  planet  taken  from  outer 
space,  he  read  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation  and  observed  that  we  are  in 
trouble  because  "we  have  gotten  carried 
away  with  the  concept  of  dominion  and 
subjugation." 

"Ecology  is  the  flip-side  of  religion," 
argued  Dean  James  Morton  of  New 
York's  Cathedral  of  St.  John's  the  Di- 
vine. "A  religious  and  ecological  way  of 
living  are  the  same." 

"Where  is  our  moral  covenant  with 
nature,  tied  to  our  covenant  with  God?" 
asked  California  State  Senator  Tom 
Hayden  in  an  evening  keynote  speech. 
"Too  often  we  look  at  the  earth  as  a  vast 
storehouse  of  raw  materials  that  we  can 
use  in  the  advancement  of  industrial 
growth — without  any  ill  effect."  In  a 
panel  response  to  Hayden's  speech  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Berry,  founder  of  Riverdale 
Center  for  religious  research  said  that  if 
we  lose  our  delight  in  God's  creation, 
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"we  lose  our  souls  ...  and  we  face  devas- 
tation of  religion  itself." 

The  conference  closed  with  a  Sunday 
morning  Earth  Mass  underneath  a  tent. 
After  Native  American  drumming  and 
chanting,  a  procession  of  bishops  entered 
the  tent.  "We  are  not  right  with  each 
other,  we  are  not  right  with  the  Earth," 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning  said 
in  his  sermon.  "We  have  forgotten  who 
we  are,  that  we  are  brothers  and  sisters 
with  the  Earth;  we  have  mistaken  our- 
selves for  God." 

Ethan  Flad,  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  staff  member  who  served  on  the 
planning  committee,  is  convinced  that 
the  conference  will  energize  the  church's 
involvement  in  environmental  issues. 
"We  are  hearing  from  people  for  the  first 
time — and  many  of  them  are  ordering 
the  resource  packet,  God's  Earth  Our 
Home,"  he  said.  The  church's  new  envi- 
ronmental curriculum,  published  in  mid- 
June,  will  provide  an  additional  resource, 
to  "keep  this  issue  before  the  church." 

First  prison  ministry 
conference  addresses 
climate  of  revenge 

Chaplains  and  volunteers  involved 
in  prison  ministry  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  gathered  at  a  parish  in 
Plainfield,  Indiana,  to  discuss  ways  to 
"enhance  and  improve  upon  the  minis- 
try the  Episcopal  Church  provides  to  the 
incarcerated,"  according  to  Bishop 
Charles  Keyser,  sponsor  of  the  confer- 
ence. Keyser,  who  as  suffragan  bishop 
for  the  Armed  Forces  also  oversees  the 
church's  chaplaincy  in  prisons,  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  first  National  Episco- 
pal Prison  Ministry  Conference  was  to 
"affirm  and  encourage"  those  who  go 
"relatively  unappreciated  and  un- 
known." 

The  role  of  religion  in  correctional 
institutions  is  critical,  said  H.  Christian 
DeBruyn,  Indiana's  commissioner  of  cor- 
rections. He  said  that  chaplains  and  vol- 
unteers "serve  as  role  models"  and  area 
"reflection  of  our  community."  But  he 
added  that  racism  continues  to  be  a  ma- 
jor problem  in  prisons,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
wider  community.  "Racism  is  intricately 
involved  in  prison  life — for  prison  offi- 
cials, inmates,  their  families  and  com- 
munities, along  with  the  community 
which  plays  host  to  the  prison,"  said  Dr. 
Kenyon  Burke,  an  Episcopalian  and 
former  head  of  the  prophetic  justice  unit 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Punishment  and  confinement  are  not 
only  the  only  functions  of  prison.  The 
Episcopal  Church  "opposes  capital  pun- 
ishment on  the  basis  that  every  human 
being  is  capable  of  rehabilitation  and 
change,"  said  the  Rev.  Canon  Robert 
Hansel  of  Indianapolis.  "To  just  give  up 
on  God's  purpose  of  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation would  be  the  abandonment  of 
our  beliefs." 
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under  two  to  six  inches  of  wool,  sheep's 
skin  excretes  an  oily  substance  that 
coats  everything  it  comes  in  contact 
with  and  stinks  to  high  heavens  Couple 
that  with  the  effects  of  the  elements 
and  the  none  too  glamorous  waste  dis- 
posal system  of  the  barnyard,  and  you 
have  one  of  the  smelliest,  greasiest, 
purely  nastiest  creatures  on  Earth. 

So  you  can  maybe  see  why  when  I 
read  Scripture  passages  like  those  we 
read  this  morning,  part  of  me  resents 
being  thought  of  as  anything  like  a 
sheep. 

I  hate  sheep! 

But  the  very  qualities  that  I  found 
so  utterly  detestable  about  sheep,  four- 
teen-year-old David  Sando  didn't  even 
consider  slightly  objectionable.  When 
I  expressed  my  disappointment  at  the 
smell  and  feel  of  the  sheep's  wool, 
David  told  me  that  the  oil  that  comes 
from  sheep's  skin  contains  lanolin. 
That's  what  makes  it  smell  so  bad. 

But  when  a  sheep  gets  scratched 
on  thorn  bushes  or  cut  by  a  rock,  or 
when  the  shearer  cuts  to  close  and 
nicks  the  sheep's  skin,  the  lanolin 
soothes  the  pain  and  helps  to  heal  the 
wound.  In  fact,  when  David  would 
scratch  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  he  would  rub  the  wound  with  oil 
from  one  of  the  sheep. 

When  I  told  David  that  I  thought  it 
was  a  sign  of  stupidity  that  a  sheep 
would  go  all  but  limp  when  his  feet  lost 
contact  with  the  ground,  he  smiled  and 
said,  "They're  not  stupid,  they  just 
know  they're  in  no  position  to  do  any- 
thing else."  "Besides  that,"  he  contin- 
ued, "they  trust  me  to  take  care  of 
them." 

And  the  evening  I  came  to  the 
supper  table  and  related  the  story  of 
the  obstinate  sheep  who  had  persisted 
in  pushing  against  the  fence,  the  whole 
family  laughed.  Not  at  the  sheep — but 
at  me. 

"Why  do  you  try  to  chase  them  to 
the  stall?"  David  chuckled.  "They  al- 
ready want  to  go  there.  You  only  have 
to  show  them  the  right  way  to  go." 

"Sure  they  only  want  to  go  for- 
ward." he  said.  "But  you've  gotta  show 
them  which  forward.  They  count  on 
you  to  know  where  you're  going." 

I  still  hate  sheep. 

All  the  farm  logic  the  Sando  family 
could  muster  couldn't  change  the  mind 
of  this  kid  from  the  suburbs.  But  David 
Sando  didn't  hate  sheep. 

The  difference,  I  guess,  is  that  I 
was a"hireling"  butDavid  wasa  shep- 
herd. David  knew  that  the  sheep  de- 
pended on  him  for  everything  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  they  got  it. 

David  was  a  shepherd  and  he  loved 
those  sheep.  He  had  raised  his  first 
lamb  as  a  4-H  project  when  he  was  only 
nine.  Five  years  later,  some  of  the 
members  of  this  show  flock  were  his 
current  projects,  raised  by  him  from 
newborn  lambs. 

David  found  the  sheep,  his  sheep, 
neither  smelly,  not  stupid,  nor  obsti- 
nate. Or  rather,  he  knew  that  they 
were  all  those  things,  but  he  loved 


them  anyway. 

I  need  to  tell  you  one  more  story 
about  David  and  his  sheep. 

Most  lambs  are  born  in  mid-Spring. 
About  this  time  of  year.  But  occasion- 
ally, a  ewe  will  become  pregnant  later 
in  the  season.  These  late  pregnancies 
are  nearly  always  more  complicated 
than  most.  The  summer  I  was  living 
with  the  Sandos,  one  of  David's  sheep 
had  such  a  pregnancy. 

As  the  time  for  her  lambing  ap- 
proached, there  was  an  increased  level 
of  tension  and  anxiety  in  the  whole 
household.  But  David  was  particularly 
affected.  This  ewe  was  one  of  those  that 
he  had  raised  from  a  newborn  lamb. 
She  was  kept  in  a  separate  stall  and 
David  made  sure  that  her  every  need 
was  attended  to. 

And  when  at  last,  the  ewe  began 
labor,  the  whole  family  gathered  in  the 
barn  to  be  with  David  and  his  ewe.  As 
the  hours  dragged  on  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  delivery,  Mr.  Sando 
suggested  that  we  all  go  on  to  bed. 
David,  however,  wouldn't  be  budged. 

"You  go  on,"  he  said,  "I'll  stay  here 
with  her.  I'll  come  get  you  when  the 
lamb  comes." 

The  rest  of  us  went  into  the  house 
while  Mr.  Sando  stayed  behind  with 
David.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  « 
one  shepherd  says  to  another  at  a  time 
like  this,  but  about  midnight,  he,  too, 
came  into  the  house.  But  David  stayed 
in  the  barn. 

The  night  passed  without  our  be- 
ing wakened  with  news  from  David  and 
we  got  up  at  the  usual  farm-early  hour 
and  in  unison  headed  for  the  barn  to 
check  on  David  and  the  ewe.  When  we 
got  to  the  stall,  the  ewe  lay  there  in  the 
straw,  dead.  The  heat,  the  exertion  and 
the  other  complications  had  been  too 
much  for  her. 

David  sat  in  the  back  of  the  stall, 
his  knees  drawn  up  toward  his  chest, 
his  arms  wrapped  around  a  tiny,  new- 
born lamb,  his  face  buried  in  its  short 
wool.  Mr.  Sando  spoke  his  name  and 
David  lifted  his  face.  He  looked  up  at 
his  father  and,  choking  back  a  sob,  he 
said,  "Its  over,  Dad."  Tears  streamed 
down  his  face,  making  trads  in  the 
sweat  and  dirt. 

I  hate  sheep. 

But  David  wasa  shepherd.  He  loved 
his  sheep.  When  they  needed  to  know 
which  way  to  go,  he  led  them.  When 
they  were  afraid  and  dependent  on  him 
for  their  safety,  he  provided  for  them. 
When  they  needed  their  wounds  at-  , 
tended  to,  he  helped  them  to  heal.  Be- 
cause David  was  a  shepherd.  David 
was  their  shepherd. 

TheLordis  my  shepherdl  shall  not 
be  in  want. 

When  I  don't  know  the  way,  my  I 
shepherd  "leads  me  beside  the  still 
waters"  and  "along  right  pathways." 

When  I'm  afraid,  and  know  I'm 
helpless  on  my  own,  "I  shall  fear  no 
evil,  for  my  shepherd  is  with  me." 

When  my  wounds  are  deep,  in- 
flicted by  the  world  or  my  own  willful- 
ness, obstinacy  or  stupidity,  my  shep- 
herd "anoints  my  head  with  oil." 

Surely.  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  forever. 
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Families  Over  a  Life  Span 
for  the  whole  family 


JUNE  1994 


The  Department  on  Christian  Formation's  Com- 
mission on  Family  Ministries  and  the  University  of  the 
South  have  designed  a  conference  that  is  not  just  about 
families  but  for  families  as  well — for  the  WHOLE 
famdy.  Families  Over  a  Life  Span  will  be  held  at 
Trinity  Center  August  26-27.  Deacon  Betty  Buck,  co- 
chair  of  the  commission  finds  it  exciting  that  the 
conference  will  include  activities  for  children  as  well  as 
educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

While  adults  are  listening  to  speakers  or  attending 
workshops,  the  Sound  to  Sea  program  wdl  be  offered  to 
"school-age  chddren  and  adolescents,  and  younger  chil- 
dren will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  arts 
and  crafts.  There  will  also  be  time  scheduled  for  family 
fun  and  fellowship. 

Dr.  John  Powell,  the  commission's  co-chair,  de- 
scribes the  conference  as  "a  unique  opportunity  in  the 
diocese  for  us  to  begin  to  think  about  how  we  can  really 
support  families  and  see  the  strength  in  families.  The 
conference  provides  a  format  to  think  of  families  in 
spiritual  terms  as  well  as  practical  terms." 

The  conference  will  address  the  different  phases, 
from  school-age,  to  adolescent,  to  retirement  years, 
that  families  move  through.  As  the  program  moves 
through  a  family's  life-cycle  it  keeps  two  issues  in  mind 
—  spirituality  and  coping  with  the  rapidly  changing 
world  in  which  we  live. 

The  conference  offers  a  wide  variety  of  speakers, 
all  of  whom  are  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of 
famdy  dynamics  and  relationships.  Three  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  will  lead 
discussions  during  the  conference.  They  are  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Davis  Hughes,  III,  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Theology;  Dr.  Timothy  Keith-Lucus,  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology;  and  Dr.  Maureen 
Vandermass-Peeler,  Acting  Chair  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology.  Other  workshop  leaders  include:  Dr. 
David  Dosser,  a  Certified  Marital  and  Family  Thera- 
pist (CMFT),  ECU;  Ms.  Kathy  Dosser,  who  holds  her 
MS  as  a  Chdd  Development  Specialist,  ECU;  Lynn 
McCashin  a  CMFT  at  the  Walter  B.  Jones  Alcoholic 
Recovery  Center  in  Greenville;  Ms.  Dottie  Andrew,  a 
Certified  Clinical  Social  Worker  (CCSW)  at  the  Episco- 
pal Counseling  Center  and  the  Sunrise  Center-Hos- 
pice of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  in  Wilmington;  Mr.  Ron 
Knopf,  CCSW  for  Human  Growth  &  Training  Associ- 
ates in  Wdmington;  Ms.  Vicki  Peterson,  CCSW,  ECU; 
Ms.  Lena  Carawan,  ECU;  Deacon  Betty  Buck,  MA, 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina;  Dr.  John  Powell,  CCSW  & 
CMFT,  ECU;  and  Deacon  R.C.  West,  Diocese  of  East 


Workshops  offered 

Session  One 

1.  Blended  Families  More  Than  the  Sum  of 
their  Parts 

2.  Families  in  a  Changing  Society 

3.  Having  Young  Chddren  and  Enjoying  Them 

4.  Substance  Abuse  and  Families:  Recovery 
and  Healing 

5.  Separation,  Loss  and  Severe  Life  Crisis 

6.  Group  Discussion  for  Adolescents 
Session  Two 

1.  Spirituality  and  Families 

2.  School  Aged  Chddren:  Juggling  Jobs  & 
Home  and  Making  It 

3.  Adolecents:  A  Famdy  Affair 

4.  Retirement  Years:  Integrating  One's  Life 
and  Reaching  Out  to  the  Next  Generation. 


Carolina.  Participants  wdl  be  able  to  attend  one  work- 
shop during  each  of  the  two  sessions. 

Fr.  Hughes  will  open  the  conference  on  Friday 
evening  with  an  address  on  "The  Spiritual  Life  of 
Families."  Fr.  Hughes  has  worked  with  many  confer- 
ences from  The  Retreat  on  Trinity  and  Family  in  the 
Diocese  of  Nebraska  in  June,  1993  to  the  national 
Episcopal  Youth  Event  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  1987 
to  the  Family  Life  Conference  at  St.  George's  in  Arling- 
ton, Virginia  in  1987.  Fr.  Hughes'  published  work 
includes  articles  such  as,  "Parenthood  as  Sacramental 
Grace,  "which  appeared  in  The  St.  Luke's  Journal  of 
Theology  in  1982. 

Friday  morning  Dr.  Timothy  Keith-Lucus,  will 
address  the  conference  on  meeting  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies. The  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  work- 
shops and  in  a  panel  discussion. 

For  registration  information  contact  Lynn  Brown 
at  the  Diocesan  House,  919/522-0885.  Don't  delay  in 
registering  as  space  is  limited. 


Dr.  Maureen  Vandermaas-Peeler  Acting  Chair  of 
Dept.  of  Psychology,  University  of  the  South. 


a  conference 


Dr.  Timothy  Keith-Lucus  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Unversity  of  the  South. 


Dr.  Robert  Hughes  School  of  Theology, 
Unversity  of  the  South. 


Families  Over  a  Life  Span  Registration  Form 

Name  

Address  

Telephone  


Parish 


Number  of  Persons  Registering:  Age  16  or  over. 
1-4  ,  Infants  


5-15. 


Commuter:  Dinner  and  Lunch. 


Lunch  only. 


Mail  Registration  and  checks  to: 

Betty  Buck  *  231  Lois  Ave.  *  Holden  Beach,  NC  *  28462 

Rates  for  Conference:  Adults  (Double  Occupancy)  $40  *  Children:  16  and  over:  $36;  5-15  years 

(double  occupancy)  $20,  (triple)  $10;  1-4  years:  $5;  infants:  no  charge. 
Make  checks  payable  to:  The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE  IS  JULY  31,  1994. 


JUNE  1994 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


JUNE 


JULY 


Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
St.  John's,  Wilmington-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Quiet  Day 


Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston-Parish  Family  Retreat 


AUGUST 

ECW  Board  Retreat 

St.  John's,  FayetevihVParish  Family  Retreat 
Youth  Commission 
Executive  Council 

Family  Ministries  Conference:  "Families  Over  a  Lifespan" 
Elderhostel 

SEPTEMBER 

Elderhostel 

Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth 
Quiet  Day 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 
St.  James,  Shallotte-Choir  Retreat 
Clergy  Conference 

OCTOBER 

Happening 

Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity-Adults  Retreat 
St.  Francis,  Goldsboro-Parish  Family  Retreat 
LARC  Conference 

St.  Andrews-on-the-Sound,  Wilmington,  Family  Retreat 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor 

Liturgical  Music  Conference 

Trinity  Day 

Elderhostel 

Senior  DYE 

Elderhostel 

NOVEMBER 

St.  Andrews -by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head-Parish  Famdy  Retreat 
Cursillo 

Diocesan  Planning  &  Design  Conference 

New  Beginnings 

Elderhostel 


10-12 
15-16 
17-19 
22 


15-17 


9-10 

12-14 

19-20 

21-22 

26-27 

28-9/2 


4-9 

16-18 

22 

23-25 

25-  26 

26-  27 


6-  9 

7-  9 
7-9 
11-12 
14-16 
16-21 
21-23 
23 

23-28 
28-30 
30-11/4 


4-6 

9-13 

18-19 

18-20 

27-12/2 


Quiet  Day  at  Trinity  Center  pi- 
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Diocese  of  East 

Carolina 

Adults  Who  Work 

With  Youth 

Conference 

Trinity  Center 
September  16-17,  1994 


In  response  to  growing  concern 
about  sexual  abuse  in  our  society,  the 
Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Confer- 
ence will  take  a  look  at  how  this  issue 
impacts  the  lives  of  our  young  people 
and  the  lives  of  the  adults  who  work 
with  them.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Vache\ 
Assistant  Bishop  for  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
The  Rev.  Ted  McNabb  will  also  be  join- 
ing us  to  share  his  wonderful  music.  In 
addition,  we  will  be  sharing  lots  of  excit- 
ing ideas  and  plans  for  the  coming  year 
so  make  your  plans  now  to  attend  this 
awesome  conference! 

Cost  $110.00 

Space  is  limited  to  60  conferees. 
Please  register  early.  Payment  must 
accompany  registration.  Payment  is  non- 
refundable. Please  make  check  payable 
to  "Diocese  of  East  Carolina." 


with  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Charles  Vache 
Assistant  Bishop,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 

June  22,  1994 
9  am  -  3pm 
$10.00 

Register  by  calling  Trinity  Center,  919/247-5600 


St.  Francis-by-the-Sea 

invites  you  to  join  them  for  worship. 

TEuchcLrLfft  EuchySu^iduy  through/ 
Labor  Ucyy  at  9:00  cu  wu 

The  Reverend  Frank  Fagan 

Hwy.  58-Salter  Path,  N.C. 


Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth 
Conference  Application 


Name. 


Address . 


Zip  Code. 


_State . 


Phone. 


.Roommate  Preference. 


If  none,  please  indicate  if  you  prefer  smoking  or  non-smoking 

Church  


Mail  to: 

Cookie  Cantwell  *  2216  Waverly  Drive  *  Wilmington,  NC  28403  *  910/763- 
5910 


PAGE16 

Dear  Friends: 

Alfredo  Vasquez-Bernardo  left  Guatemala  and  came  to  the  United 
States  five  years  ago.  Like  many  immigrants,  he  came  to  this  country 
wj%h  the  dream  of  making  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
traveled  up  and  down  the  east  coast  as  a  migrant  worker  and  in  1991 
he  began  working  at  Carolina  Turkeys. 

To  family  and  friends  he  has  displayed  qualities  of  a  true  leader. 
This  past  November  he  spoke  eloquently  before  the  N.C.  Pesticide 
Board  and  urged  members  not  to  delay  new  regulations  which  were 
designed  to  protect  farmworkers.  In  hopes  of  improving  working 
conditions,  he  participated  in  controversial  poultry  meetings.  He  has 
guided  newcomers  through  the  complicated  immigration  process, 
transported  co-workers  to  the  health  center,  and  encouraged  friends  to 
participate  in  health  and  safety  meetings.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Alfredo  has  spent  the  last  four  weeks 
in  the  Duplin  County  Jail.  He  and  a  fellow  co-worker,  Ramon  Escalente- 
Conzalez,  have  been  charged  with  attempted  kidnapping  with  the 
intent  to  commit  sexual  assault.  Bond  has  been  set  at  $60,000  Both 
men  deny  these  charges.  Although  Alfredo  and  Ramon  have  limited 
language  skills,  the  police  interrogated  them  in  English  without  an 
interpreter.  Police  are  now  using  statements  obtained  at  that  time  as 
evidence  against  them.  Injustice  has  occurred. 

These  charges  are  serious.  If  Alfredo  and  Ramon  do  not  have 
adequate  representation,  they  will  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  lives 
in  prison.  Racism,  language,  and  poverty  are  barriers  to  proving  their 
innocence. 

Thus  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  receive  good  legal 
counsel  so  that  they  can  have  a  fair  trail.  Doug  Parsons,  considered  to 
be  the  best  criminal  defense  attorney  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  has 
agreed  to  take  the  case.  However,  his  expertise  comes  at  a  high  price. 
K-fwill  cost  between  $3,500-$5,000  to  try  the  case.  Currently,  friends 
have  raised  $1,400.  For  this  reason,  we  implore  that  you  make  a 
contribution  which  will  be  used  solely  for  legal  fees.  No  amount  is  too 
small.  If  you  believe  in  "Justice  for  All,"  you  will  act  immediately. 

Sincerely, 

Arnulfo  Morales 
Friend,  Co-worker 

Caroline  Cardona 

Worker  Safety  &  Health  Project 

Victoria  Martinez 
Farmworkers'  Project 


s  Make  checks  or  money-orders  in  name  of:  Doug  Parsons.  Send 
them  to:  Farmworkers'  Project,  P.O.  Box952,  NC28335orcall  Caroline 
Cardona  at  1-800-876-0437  for  more  information. 
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'Parish 
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trirups 


What  lies  behind  us  and  what  lies  before 
us  are  tiny  matters  compared  to  what 
lies  within  us. 


—  St.  Anne's  EYC  banner. 


Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


5 
7 

8-10 
9 

15-16 

16 
17 
18 


3:00-5:00 
10:00 


10:00 

7:00 
10:30 


4 

21  10:00 
26  10:30 


18 
20 

21-22 
23-9/2 


5 
6 

9 

16-18 
17 


22 
27 


10:00 
10:00 


10-12:00 
4:30 

10:00 
10:30 


Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 
Meeting  of  Deans  and  Department  Heads,  Diocesan 
House 

Synod,  Kanuga 

Department  of  Congregations  and  Development 
Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  Retreat,  Trinity 
Center 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 

Liz  Huskey's  Ordination,  St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines 


Diocesan  Office  Closed 
Convention  Committee 
Trinity  Center  Board,  Trinity  Center 


Parish  Secretary  and  Parish  Correspondent  Day, 
Diocesan  House 

Lower  Cape  Fe^r  Deanery  Meeting,  All  Souls, 
Northwest  "pf. 

Executive  Council  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 
General  Convention,  Indianapolis 


Diocesan  Office  Closed 

Meeting  of  Deans  and  Department  Chairs,  Diocesan 
House 

Prison  Commission  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference,  Trinity 
Center 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  Holy  Trinity, 
Hampstead 
Convention  Committee 

Trinity  Center  Board  Meeting,  Trinity  Center 


Serials  Dept„  CB  # 
Dav is  Li  brary ,  UNC 
Chape]   Hill     NC  £7599 
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A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Tr  inity  Center 


0900 


0917 

0922 
0930 

1000 
1030 


1100 

1130 
1205 

1230 
1300 


1345 
1430 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  10 

0650    Mike  Morgan  arrives  Trinity  Center.  Checks  fax  and 
messages.  Delivers  newspapers  to  Elderhostel  lounge. 


0700   Joan  Harkey,  Sound  to  Sea  staff,  on  duty  in  Point  of  Arrival  in  case  of  calls. 
Mike  Morgan  checks  breakfast  preparation  -  counts  tables  and  verifies 
against  works  sheets.  (S-  3fe 


0715    Mike  Morgan  starts  coffee  in  Elderhostel  lounge. 


0730    Flo  Shedd  leads  morning  prayer  in  the  Chapel  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich. 


0800   Mike  observes  breakfast.  Says  goodbye  to  early  departures 
from  Elderhostel.  Camp  Staff  cleans  Centrum,  makes 
signs  with  the  names  of  all  arriving  campers  for  each 
cabin,  places  directional  signs  around  grounds. 


0830   Mike  cleans  raptor  mews,  thaws  miscicles  for  birds'  breakfast. 


Mike  meets  with  architect  to  go  over  drawings. 
Summer  Sound  to  Sea  day  campers  arrive  at  the  Beach  House. 
Staff  members  from  Carteret  Community  College  arrive  for  a  day- 
long planning  meeting.  Jacque  Mason  notes  that  it  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  accommodate  day  groups  (bad  news)  since  the 
overnight  occupancy  has  increased  (good  news)  to  the  point  that 
meeting  space  is  at  a  premium. 


Barbara  Jo  (B.J.)  White  completes  Elderhosteler's  passport  book  with 
Trinity  Center  stamps,  course  names  and  staff  names. 

B.J.  shaves  a  deer  skin  in  a  demonstration  for  Elderhostel. 

Mike  introduces  Keith  Rittm aster  from  the  Beaufort 


Maritime  Museum  for  Elderhostel  whale  and  dolphin  class. 
Opening  staff  meeting  for  Camp  Trinity  Staff. 

Mike  visits  Camp  Trinity  staff  while  they  enjoy  a  continental  breakfast.  It's 
their  last  day  to  sleep  late.  Sound  to  Sea  Day  campers  enjoy  Hawkins,  a 
Hawk  acquired  through  the  birds  of  prey  program.  (Trinity  Center  is 
federally  licensed  to  keep  non-releasable  birds  of  prey  for  educational 
purposes.  The  birds  come  to  Trinity  Center  from  the  NC  Raptor  center  in 
Charlotte,  after  all  attempts  to  rehabilitate  them  have  been  made.) 


Mike  Morgan  and  Jacque  Mason  meet  concerning 
incoming  groups  and  change-overs.  Camp  Staff 
pauses  for  prayer. 


§  ft 


Early  lunch  with  Elderhostel  (great  group.)  Group  departs  after  lunch. 

B.J.  gives  guest  from  Carteret  County  Schools  a  tour  and  joins  her  for 
lunch.  Guest  is  very  impressed  and  decides  to  bring  a  group  to  Trinity 
Center! 


Lunch  for  camp  staff. 


Mike  observes  new  Point  of  Arrival  employee  as  Trinity 
prepares  for  the  arrival  of  Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills  Parish 
Family  Retreat. 

Sound  to  Sea  day  campers  build  sand  castles  on  beach. 
Mike  begins  working  on  first  draft  of  May  financial  results. 


Camp  staff  sets  up  Centrum  for  registration.  Jacque 
finalizes  arrangements  for  two  groups  arriving  on  Sunday: 
a  weeklong  teachers  workshop  from  NC  State  University  and  an  overnight 
administrative  retreat  for  the  Granville  Co.  Schools. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Keith  Rittmaster  (second  from  left)  of  the 
NC  Maritime  Museum  leads  an 
Elderhostel  class  on  whales. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Elderhostelers  watch  as  B.J.  shaves  a 
deer  hide. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 
Mike  Morgan  takes  Hawkins  for  a  stroll. 


"Day"  cont  on  page  3 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

I  don't  understand  God.  People  get  sick 
and  they  are  supposed  to  live  and  they  die. 
People  get  sick  and  they  are  supposed  to  die 
and  they  live.  I  didn't  think  I  would  ever  get 
nj  i  i  sick*  and  I've  been  bad  sick  more  than  once. 
DISHOp  S  I  used  to  visit  my  daughter  who  worked  in 
the  neo-natal  unit  at  Pitt  Memorial  Hospital 
for  a  time,  and  I  saw  babies  hooked  on  crack 

m cocaine.  It's  not  their  fault.  Their  mothers 
did  it  to  them.  Is  that  fair?  I  get  mad  at  God. 
I  look  for  examples  of  fairness  in  the  Bible, 
and  I  don't  find  many.  I  find  stories  of  in- 
credible generosity  jike  the  father  of  the 
prodigal  son,  or  the  shepherd  who  goes  after 
one  lost  sheep,  or  John  the  Baptist  who 
really  believes  that  nothing  about  him  mat- 
ters except  the  fact  that  he  is  pointingpeople 
to  Jesus.  He  is  pointing  people  to  a  wild  man 
who  is  crucified  and  gets  all  His  followers 
killed.  Let's  t  alk  about,  the  good  news  in'  that. 

I  want  to  be  clear  with  God.  He  has  to 
explain  a  lot  of  stuff  to  me.  Well,  Job  tried 
that  and  look  where  it  got  him.  I  have  been 
very  clear  with  God  about  the  fact  that  I  didn't  mind 
ordination  so  much,  but  there  were  certain  things  I  would 
simply  refuse  to  do  for  Him.  Like  teach  at  a  seminary,  be 
rector  of  a  downtown  church,  be  dean  of  a  cathedral,  be  a 
bishop  or  a  traveling  salesman.  Well,  God  listened  to  this 
Jonah  and  paid  as  much  attention  to  him  as  he  did  the  first 
Jonah,  and  alongcame  God's  whales  and  swallowed  me  and 
threw  me  up  on  the  Ninevehs  of  a  seminary,  a  downtown 
church,  a  cathedral  deanship,  a  diocese,  and  if  you  don't 
think  I'm  a  traveling  salesman  try  putting  36,000  miles  a 
year  on  your  car.  What  do  I  think  of  this  God?  He's  not 
always  fair.  f 

He's  not  fair,  thank  God.  He's  abundant.  Amazing 
Grace,  abundant  Grace;  take  your  pick.  Amazing  Grace; 
abundant  grace,  more  often  than  not  visible  in  our  weak- 
nesses, our  sicknesses,  our  treacheries,  our  deaths.  Hold  me 
still  God,  hold  me  still.  Let  me  see  just  one  more  ocean 
sunrise,  hit  one  more  golf  ball,  laugh  wPEh  one  more  grand- 
child and  I  will  savor  it  and  taste  it  and  roll  it  over  in  my 
mouth  as  I  nevef  have  before.  Hold  me  still,  God,  as  I  laugh 
or  cry,  or  live...or  die.  Calm  me.. .Hold  me  still. 


Faithfully, 


J3.  Sidney  Sanders 


Written  after  'a  conversation 
with  Mr.  HalBroadfoot  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory.  I  thank  Uod 
for  his  courageous  witness  for 
Christ. 
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Hear  what  Camp  Trinity  offers  the  youth  of  East  Carolina  on  page  6. 


Read  more  about  the  Sound  to  Sea  program  on  page  5. 
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The  Trinity  community  and  the  diocesan  family  were  saddenedby  the  death 
of  Donovan  Curtis  Moody  on  Saturday,  July  9th.  Don,  who  worked  at  Camp 
Trinity  for  two  summers,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  His  presence  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

Don's  mother,  Sue  Moody-DuVall  has  established  a  memorial  fund  to 
provide  scholarships  to  the  Adventurers  (handicap)  camp  at  Camp  Trinity.  Gifts 
may  be  sent  to  Camp  Trinity,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503. 

We  ask  your  prayers'  for  Don,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 
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Camp  Trinity  opens.  Campers  begin  arriving.  B.J.  conducts  phone 
interview  for  another  Sound  to  Sea  teacher. 

Parents  of  Sound  to  Sea  day  campers  arrive  for  open  house.  This  is  the  last  day 
of  the  first  summer  session  for  day  camp.  Parents'  comments  are  very  favorable 
about  staff  and  program. 


Campers  begin  swimming  tests.  Christ  Church, 
Hope  Mills,  arrives  for  Parish  Family  Retreat. 


Sound  to  Sea  staff  clean  beach  house. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALF 
Sound  to  Sea  day  campers  take  a  break  from  sand 

castle  contruction. 


Mike  feeds  catfish  in  pond. 
Hudson  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  arrives  for  a  planning  retreat  for  their  "session" 
I  (similar  to  a  vestry).  A  few  families  arrive  for  a  "retreat"  at  Trinity  Center.  [In  case 
there  are  those  in  the  Diocese  that  don't  know  Trinity  Center's  policy  in  regard  to  this, 
please  note:  If  you  want  to  come  alone  or  with  your  family,  call,  no  further  in  advance 
than  two  weeks  of  your  intended  visit,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  find  you  a  room. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  know  until  the  last  minute  if  we  will  have  space  available,  but  it 
is  worth  a  try!] 

Social  time  in  Centrum  for  campers. 

Mike  Morgan  takes  Hawkins  for  a  walk.  Gives  impromptu  lecture  to  a 
group  from  Hudson  Memorial. 

Dinner  for  camp  -  very  quiet  for  a  first  day 

Campers  enjoy  a  dodge  ball  game  on  the  field 

Campers  play  icebreaker  games  in  Centrum. 

Campers  take  a  break  for  a  snack. 


Campers  arrive  at  Camp  Trinity 


Campers  sing  around  the  campfire. 
Campers  retire  to  cabins,  fh 

A 

Lights  out  in  cabins. 

Program  and  waterfront  staff  clean  Centrum,  empty  trash,  etc.  Penn  Perry  checks  on  cabins. 
Camp  Staff  sleeps  soundly. 
Trinity  Center  is  quiet. 


PHOTO  BY  EDMUND  KNOTT 
Campers  enjoy  an  evening  at  the  beach  house. 
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unselor  and  a  camper  play  peek-a-boo  during      Campers  enjoy  leisure  time  in  the  Centrum, 
mturers  camp. 
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Counselor  gives  Adventurer  campers  ear  drops 
after  a  dip  in  the  pool. 
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Shedd  shares  gifts  in  the  quiet 
moments  of  Trinity  Center 


BY  TRISH  JOYCE 

The  sign  on  the  door  at  Trinity  Center's  Chapel  of 
Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  announces  daily  morning  prayer 
at  7:30  a.m.  Inside  several  people,  or  perhaps  one  or  two, 
begin  the  day  with  an  offering  to  God  of  prayer. 

Morning  Prayer  at  Trinity  Center  has  become  a 
meaningful  and  "wonderful  way  to  start  the  day,"  accord- 
ing to  Flo  Shedd,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's,  Beaufort,  who 
lives  in  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  and  who  realizes  the  beauty  of 
Trinity  Center  -  especially  Sanders  Point  and  the  Chapel. 
Flo  began  going  to  the  Chapel  at  Trinity  and  praying  on 
a  regular  basis  several  years  ago  and  asked  if  she  could 
wash  the  linens  in  thanksgiving.  Mike  Morgan,  Director 
of  Trinity,  gave  her  permission,  and  she  became  the 
"Keeper  of  the  Chapel,"  an  unofficial  title  she  welcomes. 

Flo  was  looking  for  a  vocation  after  becoming  an 
oblate  with  the  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  Reverends  Tom  Cure  and  Matt  Stockard, 
she  asked  permission  to  lead  Morning  Prayer  at  Trinity 
every  day  at  the  same  time.  Permission  was  granted  and 
7:30  a.m.  became  the  chosen  time. 

All  are  welcome  to  participate  in  Morning  Prayer,  not 
just  those  staying  at  Trinity.  Flo  says  people  "come  away 
refreshed."  She  finds  it  exciting  that  there  are  two  people 
who  have  regular  days  on  which  they  attend  the  morning 
service. 

Two  regular  events  have  grown  from  Flo's  leader- 
ship— quiet  days  and  spiritual  retreats.  Trinity  Center 
sponsors  quiet  days  four  times  ayear  for  people  interested 


in  spending  quiet  time  with  God.  The  diocese  sponsors 
spiritual  retreats  during  Advent  and  Lent.  Both  the  quiet 
days  and  the  retreats  include  Daily  Offices,  meditations, 
and  evening  interactions  and  discussions.  The  Rite  of 
Reconciliation  is  also  available  to  those  who  desire  it.  In 
order  to  help  people  feel  comfortable,  participants  in 
these  events  are  offered  options:  some  silence,  total  si- 
lence the  entire  time,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
individual  decides. 

The  next  Quiet  Day  will  be  September  21,  1994,  and 
will  be  led  by  the  Reverend  Bob  Dannals.  (For  more 
information  on  this  day,  see  page  16  of  this  Cross  Cur- 
rent.) 

The  next  spiritual  retreat  will  be  an  Advent  Retreat 
held  December  9-11,  1994,  and  will  be  led  by  Sister 
Scholastica  Marie  of  the  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich. 
Sister  Marie  is  a  deacon,  spiritual  leader  and  retreat 
leader.  The  Reverend  Frank  Russ  will  serve  as  celebrant. 
Spiritual  guidance  will  be  provided  at  this  retreat,  as  with 
all  retreats. 

Flo  enjoys  her  work  immensely  and  welcomes  all  to 
share  in  the  quietness  of  Trinity.  She  enjoys  the  beauty 
and  stillness  that  surround  Trinity  and  heartily  believes 
that  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  happens  in  quiet  small 
ways.  As  part  of  her  own  journey,  Flo  likes  to  remain  in 
the  background  and  feels  she  is  merely  a  player  in  all  that 
has  happened  at  the  Chapel.  However,  the  wonder  and 
love  of  her  work  are  evident  to  those  who  visit  the  Chapel 
of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  at  Trinity  Center. 
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Flo  Shedd  is  proud  to  be  the  "Keeper  of  the 
Chapel."  Pictured  here,  she  stands  by  the  Trin 
Center  prayer  list. 


Trinity  Center  walks  the  stewardship  wal 


iiY  CARL  RAGSDALE,  CHAIRMAN  TRINITY  CENTER  BOARD 


As  we  all  know,  stewardship  is  a  vital  ingredient  in 
our  commitment  to  Christ.  We  also  know  that  our  Bishop 
has  asked  us  to  focus  on  stewardship  throughout  the  year, 
not  merely  as  we  approach  every-member  canvass  time. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is  encouraging  us  indi- 
vidually to  move  toward  tithing  as  the  Biblical  standard 
to  which  we  are  called-in  other  words  not  just  to  "talk  the 
talk,"  but  also  to  "walk  the  walk." 

Some  months  ago  the  Trinity  Board  elected  to  exam- 
ine its  operations  and  financial  results  to  be  sure  that  we 
were  being  faithful  stewards  in  our  call  to  Christ.  As  a 
highly  visible  diocesan  resource,  we  felt  that  it  was 
appropriate  and  important  that  Trinity  Center  be  a  good 
role  model  in  the  effort  to  move  toward  tithing. 

Mike  Morgan,  Trinity's  Director,  reported  back  to  the 
Board  in  some  detail,  and  I  am  happy  to  share  the  results 
with  the  diocesan  family. 


In  1993  Trinity  Center  contributed  $58,005.00  to 
various  Diocesan  groups.  These  contributions  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Camp   $17,793.00 

Diocesan  Youth  Events   13,383.00 

Parish  Family  Retreats   10,444.00 

Happening  :  4,678.00 

New  Beginnings  3,146.00 

TOTAL  $58,005.00 

All  of  these  groups  are  extended  rates  that  are  below 
Trinity's  cost  for  servicing  them  and  thus  Trinity  "lost" 
or  contributed  $58,005.00  to  the  groups.  In  addition 
Trinity  gives  four  scholarships  to  the  Thompson  Home 
every  year  and  in  1993  contributed  $5,000.00  cash  to  the 
Camp  program. 

These  sums  represent  a  contribution  of  approxi- 


t: 


mately  thirty  five  percent  (35%)  of  our  total  "bottom  1 
1993  results. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority  of  I 
contributions  went  to  events  involving  the  youth  o1 
diocese.  What  better  way  to  use  our  resources, 
better  way  to  nurture  our  extended  family,  what  b 
way  to  practice  stewardship,  than  by  supporting 
young  people. 

Trinity  Center  has  been  abundantly  blessed  wit 
firm  and  continuing  attention  of  our  Bishop,  the  suj' 
of  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  am 
wonderful  work  of  Mike  Morgan,  Jacque  Mason,  Jo 
Bowers,  Barbara  Jo  (B.J.)  White,  Mike  Morris,  an 
deed  all  the  members  of  the  Trinity  staff.  For  all  of  I 
stewardship  is  a  way  of  life. 

They  enable  and  encourage  Trinity  Center  to  "i 
the  walk"  when  it  comes  to  good  stewardship. 


Pittman  sculpts  loving  gift 
for  Trinity's  garden 
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Ms.  Skeet  Pittman  (formerly  Mrs.  Skeet 
Stewart  of  St.,  John's,  Fayetteville)  was  an  ex- 
tremely active  member  of  the  board  of  Trinity 
Center.  She  worked  long  and  hard  to  help  plan 
Trinity  and  to  help  Trinity  get  off  the  ground.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Board. 
Ms.  Pittman  and  Trinity  Center  fell  in  love  with 
each  other. 

Before  moving  to  Georgia,  Pittman  decided 
that  she  wanted  to  do  something  for  Trinity.  (Ms. 
Pittman  is  a  sculptress  of  note.)  She  approached 


Bishop  Sanders  and  asked  if  he  would  mind  if 
sculpted  a  bust  of  him,  and  would  he  agree  tol 
some  pictures  made  and  pose  for  her  once  or  tfj 
The  Bishop,  of  course,  agreed. 

After  many  months  of  work,  the  bust! 
completed,  and  Pittman  presented  the  finii 
bust  to  Trinty  Center  as  her  gift.  The  bust! 
stands  in  the  garden  at  the  point  of  arrival.  9 
loving  gift  from  a  very  loving  lady.  The  gift  wj 
a  constant  reminder  of  her  devotion  to  Tm 
Center. 


II 
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rinity  Center — on  the  minds  and  lips  of 
lany  elderhostelers 


1AR0L  CHILDERS 

'hree  years  strong  and  30  pro- 
is  old,  the  Elderhostel  program  at 
ity  Center  is  still  boldly  going 
'e  few  senior  citizen  programs  will 

aid  it  is  Elderhostel's  direction 
rd  ministry  that  Trinity  Center's 
utive  director,  Mike  Morgan, 
es  to  maintain. 

We  look  at  it  as  an  outreach,"  he 
"We  like  for  people  of  other  faiths 
;  Episcopalians  as  we  are  in  a  non- 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
'hostelers  examine  whale  bones 

a  presentation  by  Keith 

taster,  pictured  left,  of  the 

fort  Maritime  Museum. 


threatening  environment." 

Nationally,  the  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram is  teeming  with  life  and  excite- 
ment. Elderhostels  are  held  in  every 
state  in  the  United  States,  in  all  prov- 
inces of  Canada  and  in  40  countries 
abroad. 

Elderhostel  programs  are  far  from 
the  stereotypical  senior  activities  such 
as  bingo,  crocheting,  or  shuffleboard. 
All  Elderhostel  courses  are  equivalent 
to  college  level  courses. 

Trinity  Center's  program, "Sound 
to  Sea",  which  is  held  about  twelve 
times  a  year,  centers  on  environmen- 
tal and  maritime  topics.  One  such  pro- 
gram on  the  blue  crab  is  presented  by 
Dr.  John  Costlow,  director  emeritus  at 
the  Duke  Marine  Lab  in  Beaufort. 
During  the  program,  participants  are 
treated  to  a  soft  shell  crab  lunch  and  a 
boiled  crab  dinner. 

With  a  hands-on  approach, 
Elderhostel  program  topics  cover  "any- 
thing from  algebra  to  zebra,  with  arts, 
sports,  economics  and  ecology  thrown 
in  between,"  saidelderhostler  Charlie 
Fyfe  of  New  Bern.  To  reinforce  his 
support  and  belief  in  the  program's 
mission,  Fyfe  and  his  wife,  May,  both 
members  of  Christ  Church  in  New 
Bern,  now  serve  as  a  host  couple  for 
Trinity's  Elderhostel  programs. 


As  one  of  the  six  host  couples  for 
the  Elderhostel's  weekend,  Fyfe  ex- 
plains that  they  meet  and  greet  pro- 
gram participants,  get  them  settled  in 
rooms,  tour  the  facilities,  as  well  as 
emcee  Sunday's  orientation  program. 
"We  take  care  of  their  creature  needs," 
Fyfe  adds, 

The  Trinity  Center's  program  has 
flourished  over  the  years,  attracting 
an  average  enrollmentof  44  people  per 
program.  Most  of  Trinity's  programs 
have  additional  hostelers  on  waiting 
lists. 

This  particular  Elderhostel  5-day 
program  (programs  run  from  Sunday 
through  Friday  lunch)  costs  about  $275 
a  week  per  person.  And  it  brings  in 
annual  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more 
for  Trinity  Center. 

The  success  of  the  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram, some  say,  depends  on  the  stimu- 
latingcontinuingeducation.  Other  par- 
ticipants pinpoint  the  geographic  loca- 
tion that  attracts  people.  But  Morgan 
firmly  believes  that  Trinity's  success 
hinges  on  the  center's  attentiveness 
and  service  that  has  netted  a  great 
number  of  Elderhostel's  referrals. 
Morgan  notes  that  reports  from  par- 
ticipants have  said  that  the  staff  at 
Trinity  Center  "takes  really  good  care 
of  participants  and  feeds  them  really 
well." 

In  fact,   in  addition  to  the 
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Elderhostelers  relax  on  the  porch 
before  class  begins.  Charlie  Fyfe  is 
the  second  from  the  left. 

Elderhostel's  monthly  program,  Trin- 
ity Center  will  be  hosting  an 
Elderhostel  reunion  in  September.  Past 
participants  were  called  and  invited 
back.  Rooms  filled  up  fast. 

"The  word  of  mouth  of  Elderhostel 
is  incredible,  "  Morgan  says.  And  it 
seems  that  Trinity  Center's  program 
is  on  many  hostelers'  minds  and  lips. 


osevear  gift  provides  place  for  Bishop  at 
rinity  Center 


Vhen  Mrs.  Gertrude  Shepard  Smith  Rosevear 
.  Paul's,  Edenton  died  this  past  December,  she 
ipproximately  $275,000  to  the  Foundation  of 
diocese  of  East  Carolina.  At  its  recent  June 
;ing,  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  of  East 
Jina  voted  unanimously  to  spend  a  portion  of 
9  funds  to  honor  Mrs.  Rosevear  by  building 
}ertrude  Shepard  Smith  Rosevear  Cottage  at 
ity  Center.  The  Bishop  then  asked  Executive 
icil  to  ratify  the  decision  of  the  Foundation, 
decision  was  ratified  unanimously, 
/olonel  and  Mrs.  Rosevear  were  extremely 
iortive  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  the  Diocese  during 
•  lifetime.  Colonel  Rosevear  often  served  on 
Executive  Council.  Mrs.  Rosevear  served  the 
ese  in  nearly  every  way  possible,  including 
g  President  of  the  Diocesan  Episcopal  Church - 
len.  She  was  a  good  friend  and  supporter  of 
ops  Wright,  Elebash  and  Sanders. 
?he  Rosevear  Cottage  will  be  used  primarily 
residence  for  the  Bishop  of  East  Carolina 
n  he  is  at  Trinity  Center.  It  is  in  the  tradition 
le  Bishop's  Cottage  at  Camp  Leach  which 


served  the  Diocese  so  well.  When  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  decision  by  the  Foundation  Board  and 
Executive  Council,  Bishop  Sanders  had  this  to 
say.  "I  would  go  to  Trinity  Center  if  I  had  to  stay 
in  a  tent.  It  provides  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
hands-on  ministry.  Because  of  Trinity  I  know  the 
youth  and  adults  of  this  Diocese  and  they  know 
me.  Anything  the  Diocese  can  do  to  strengthen  the 
ties  between  Trinity  and  those  Bishops  who  will 
succeed  me  is  extremely  important.  Trinity  is 
increasingly  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Diocese.  It 
becomes  increasingly  important  for  the  Bishop  to 
be  present  there." 

The  Bishop  tries  to  be  at  Trinity  from  Wednes- 
day afternoon  through  Friday  afternoon  during 
the  summer.  Mike  Morgan,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  Trinity  has  graciously  provided  office  space 
for  the  Bishop.  But  Trinity  desperately  needs  the 
rooms  that  the  Bishop  now  occupies  as  his  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  Trinity. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Rosevear  for 
providing  these  funds.  The  Rosevear  Cottage  will 
effectively  serve  Trinity  Center,  the  Diocese,  and 
the  Bishops  of  East  Carolina  for  generations  to 
come. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Penn  Perry  greets  Bishop  Sanders  during  one  of 
the  bishop's  visits  to  Camp  Trinity. 
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The  Dream  of  Camp  Trinity  realized  dail 


BY  PENN  PERRY 

A  tree  stands  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
outside  Washington,  NC.  For  me  that 
tree  with  the  wooden  platform  encir- 
cling its  girth  will  always  represent  Camp 
Leach  and  the  trove  of  memories  that  I 
have  saved  from  my  time  there.  I  know 
that  Camp  Leach  is  held  near  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Episcopalians  in 
our  diocese;  after  all,  it  thrived  for  more 
than  fifty  years  as  a  place  that  welcomed 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOR 
Many  of  the  Camp  Trinity  counselors 
have  "grown-up"  through  the  youth 
program  of  the  diocese. 

children  with  their  whoops  of  laughter 
and  their  need  for  acceptance.  And  I  am 
sure  that  when  Camp  Leach  closed  its 
doors  in  1985,  many  of  those  Episcopa- 
lians felt  that  they  had  forever  lost  a 
precious  part  of  their  childhood.  I  know 
I  did.  I  can  distinctly  remember  think- 
ing that  its  closing  meant  that  I  would 
never  participate  in  the  making  of  memo- 
ries with  another  generation  of  children 
from  our  diocese.  I  was,  however,  quite 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Eager  campers  register  on  the 
opening  day  of  Camp  Trinity. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Campers  enjoy  the  group  challenge 
course.  The  course  designed  to  build 
problem-solving,  team  building  and 
communication  skills  is  also  used  by 
Sound  to  Sea,  vestries  and  many 
other  groups  visiting  Trinity  Center. 


mistaken. 

I  do  not  know  the  original  vision  for 
Camp  Trinity,  but  I  would  surmise  that 
those  who  dreamed  it  into  reality  hoped 
that  it  would  embody  all  the  good  of 
Camp  Leach  in  facilities  far  better  suited 
to  the  play  of  children.  If  I  surmise 
correctly,  I  wish  to  share  with  those 
original  planners  that  their  dream  is 
being  realized  dady,  each  summer  in 
Salter  Path,  North  Carolina. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  in  a  unique 
position  to  judge  the  realization  of  that 
vision,  for,  oddly  enough,  I  spent  seven 
years  as  a  camper  at  Camp  Leach  and 
have  now  served  on  staff  at  Camp  Trin- 
ity for  seven  years.  Having  moved 
through  several  positions  to  become  as- 
sistant camp  director,  I  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  growth  of 
Camp  Trinity  from  summer  to  summer. 
And  even  though  we  are  still  a  relatively 
young  camping  program,  I  believe  that 
the  good  soul  of  Camp  Leach  resides 
here  now,  for  we  are  just  as  committed  to 
the  care  of  children  as  they  were. 

What,  I  wonder,  makes  Camp  Trin- 
ity different  from  Camp  Leach?  For  al- 
though both  share  the  same  soul,  they 
are  by  no  means  the  same  camp.  The 
most  obvious  difference  would  be  the 
facilities.  Anyone  who  visits  Trinity  Cen- 
ter must  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  on  the  earth.  Aestheti- 
cally pleasing  yet  still  functional,  this 
place  was  budt  to  complement  the  natu- 
ral environment  rather  than  overwhelm 
it.  I  believe  that  the  sense  of  harmony 
caused  by  the  peaceful  co-existence  of 
the  center  and  nature  permeates  the 
camping  program,  making  it  not  only  a 
fun  experience  for  chddren  but  also  a 
retreat  from  their  problems  and  con- 
cerns. 

And  one  must  not  overlook  the  effect 
of  the  ocean  on  this  place.  For  me  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  ocean  has  always 
brought  peace,  and  yet  I  also  know  that 
the  ocean  provides  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment that  we  all  share  during  the  sum- 
mer. We  work  hard  each  year  to  incorpo- 
rate the  beach  into  all  facets  of  our 
program  -  from  sailing  and  canoeing  on 
the  sound  to  sandcastle  building  and 
playing  on  the  beach.  I  believe  the  chil- 
dren respond  posit  ively  to  our  hard  work 
for  one  simple  reason:  it's  greatfun  to  be 
at  the  beach  and  at  camp  at  the  same 
time.  The  combination  of  the  two  gives 
our  camp  a  unique  feel  not  found  other 
places. 

Our  camping  program  is  also  open  to 
children  from  all  walks  of  life.  We  pref- 
erence Episcopalians,  of  course,  but 
within  that  realm  we  will  take  just  about 
anybody.  Because  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  is  so  generous  with  its  scholar- 
ship contributions,  we  are  able  to  give 
aid  to  families  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  send  their  chddren  to  camp. 
And  the  chddren  from  those  families  are 
often  the  ones  who  need  and  enjoy  camp 
the  most.  A  side  benefit  of  this  influx  of 
chddren  from  different  backgrounds  is 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Bishop  Sanders  visits  Camp  Trinity. 

the  diversity  of  experience  it  gives  each 
camper  and  staff  member,  thus  provid- 
ing an  environment  where  all  children 
can  feel  safe  to  play.  Finally,  because  we 
are  not  a  sailing  camp  or  a  tennis  camp 
or  a  girls'  camp  or  a  boys'  camp,  we  can 
incorporate  many  different  elements  into 
each  day.  Any  child  who  comes  to  Camp 
Trinity  wdl  tell  you  that,  whether  or  not 
he/she  liked  all  the  activities  on  a  given 


Carol  Taylor  and  a  camper. 


day,  there  sure  were  plenty  of  activi  ^ 
from  which  to  choose. 

One  final  difference  between  Ci 
Trinity  and  Camp  Leach  may  not  b 
obvious  to  the  casual  observer.  Altho 
I  know  that  she  does  not  like  the  ati 
tion  in  print,  I  cannot  complete 
article  without  mentioning  Carol Ta;  q, 
and  the  energy  with  which  she  has  c 
mitted  herself  to  Camp  Trinity  and 
youth  of  this  diocese. 


My  dream  for  this  place 
would  be  that  it  become  a 
place  where  people  could  dis- 
cover their  unique  value  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  This  would 
enable  them  to  value  them- 
selves enough  to  freely  use 
all  the  gifts  that  God  has  en- 
trusted to  them. 

The  lit.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop,  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina 

Campers  learn  a  lot  about 
themselves  and  how  they  in- 
terface with  others.  As  the 
years  go  by  they  become  a 
family  away  from  home.  The 
older  they  get,  they  become 
more  aware  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  their  lives.  They 
come  back  because  they  know 
that  no  matter  what  stage 
they  are  going  through  in 
their  personal  growth,  they 
will  be  accepted  into  this 
Christian  community. 

AH  Stanieivicz 

age  IS,  Jacksonville,  NC 

Lifeguard 

I  believe  campers  return 
to  Camp  Trinity  because  they 
feel  it  is  a  place  of  friends, 
love,  and  spirituality. 

Erica  Garner 

age  20,  Washington,  NC 

Counselor 

Bishop  Sanders'  presence 
is  an  important  factor  in  the 


life  of  Camp  Trinity  because 
he  is  known  by  all  the  chil- 
dren as  a  person  who  lovesjm 
and  cherishes  them.  He  is  the 
man  who  makes  this  place  so 
special!  Personally,  I  think 
the  Bishop's  presence  re- 
minds me  of  the  reason  we 
are  here  -  for  the  kids  of  the 
Diocese.  He  lets  me  know  that 
he  believes  in  and  whole- 
heartedly supports  our  youth. 

Michelle  Hall 

age  20,  Jacksonville,  NC 

Arts  and  Crafts  Coordinator  i 


I! 


Camp  Trinity  is  a  special 
place  founded  by  love  that 
allows  children  and  young 
adults  to  grow  togethef 
through  Christ  and  spend  fui 
times  together  admiring  the 
simple  beauty  of  our  sum 
roundings. 

"T'Dodson 

age  IS,  Wilmington,  NC 
Counselor 


One  unique  difference 
that  Camp  Trinity  has  is  thl 
commitment  of  the  staff  til 
the  children  and  to  Christ 

Julie  Lane 
age  22,  Charlotte,  NC 
Waterfront  Coordinator 


Campers  are  encouraged  to 
ask  questions,  to  learn  and  grow 
in  their  faith. 

Anna  Malone 

age  IS,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Counselor 
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l  mother  and  daughter's  view  of  a  Parish  Family  Retreat 

One  of  the  most  popular  uses  for  Trinity  Center  is  for  an  escape  from  the  routine  and  bustle  of  our  daily  life — to  retreat  for  spiritual  reflection,  relaxation 
d  rejuvenation. 

Each  year  approximately  14  of  our  churches  bring  their  parish  families  to  Trinity  Center  for  retreats.  These  retreats  are  a  lime  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 
hwship  of  our  fellow  Christians  and  church  families.  Below  a  mother,  Adele  Dees,  and  her  daughter,  Karen,  age  1 7,  share  the  events  and  their  thoughts 
ring  the  parish  family  retreat  of  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Williamston. 


JOURNAL  OF  ADELE  DEES 


iday,  July  14 

5  a.m.  Arrive  at  Beach  House,  Trinity  Center — tranquil  beach  with  percus- 
sive surf.  We  watched  tiny  crabs  tossing  small  clumps  of  sand  out  of 
their  new  "homes."  Comfortable  conversation  with  my  17-year-old, 
who  lies  beside  me  wishing  she  could  see  some  young  men  walking  by. 
Sweet  memory  of  my  husband  walking  arm-in-arm  with  our  youngest 
daughter,  Alison. 

Browsing  through  the  Center's  bookstore,  I  find  a  collection  of  Psalm 
settings  to  use  with  my  children's  choir. 

Jacque  breezes  in  with  greetings  for  us  and  the  Bridgens  who  also  have 
arrived.  We  check  into  our  room. 

Back  to  the  beach !  Favorite  moment:  the  delighted  giggles  of  two-year- 
old  Becky  Poole  as  she  sees  the  ocean. 
Social  hour  in  one  of  the  cluster  lounges. 
Tasty  seafood  dinner. 

Quiet  conversation  with  friends  on  the  conference  center  porch. 
Compline  led  by  Jim  Horton  in  the  Chapel  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich. 
Lounge  area:  games,  movies,  talking — all  happening  simultaneously — 
loud  fun! 

Walk  on  the  beach  with  some  of  the  children — dodging  the  sand  crabs. 
Back  to  the  lounge  and  deck  area  for  conversation. 
Lights  out. 


10  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

K)p.m. 

10  p.m. 
10  p.m. 
K)p.m. 
10  p.m. 
10  p.m. 

:30  p.m. 
:00  p.m. 
:45  p.m. 


turday, 

10  a.m. 
10  a.m. 


15  a.m. 

:30  a.m. 
:00  p.m. 
)0p.m. 
)0p.m. 
)0p.m. 
15  p.m. 
:00  p.m. 
:30  p.m. 


July  15 

Breakfast 

Program  on  birds  of  prey  given  by  Trinity  Center  Director,  Mike 
Morgan — very  informative.  As  we  listen,  we  watch  and  are  watched 
by  a  pair  of  owls,  Sid  and  Emily. 

Karen  and  I  walk  to  the  other  side  of  Trinity  to  retrieve  Stephen  from 
his  week  of  camp. 

Launch  Church  of  the  Advent  beach  invasion. 
Cool,  inviting  salad  bar  lunch. 

We  love  the  beach!  The  July  youth  event  is  held  in  the  surf! 

Rest  in  the  cool  peace  of  room  19. 

Dinner 

Mad  dash  for  the  local  movie  house. 

Deck  conversation. 

Bedtime. 


mday,  July  16 

)0  a.m.     Breakfast.  We  introduce  grits  to  our  new  church  friends  from  New 
York. 

Eucharist  on  the  Beach  House  deck.  What  a  magnificent  setting  for 
our  parish  worship,  despite  the  heat! 
Pack  up  and  check  out. 
Lunch  in  the  dining  hall. 


)0  a.m. 

:00  a.m. 
:30  p.m. 


An  enjoyable  weekend  for  all.  We  are  refreshed  and  replenished,  having 
newed  our  commitment  lo  God  and  our  parish. 


JOURNAL  OF  KAREN  DEES 


Friday,  July  14 

9:30  a.m.     Because  of  my  father's  intention  to  spend  a  full  day  at  Trinity,  our 
family  arrived  and  were  on  the  beach  at  9:30.  It  was  a  perfect  day  for 
sunbathing.  The  sky  was  crystal  clear.  The  beach  was  completely 
deserted  at  this  early  hour  and  it  was  quiet. 

3:30  p.m.     My  dad  and  I  took  a  walk  down  to  the  dock  along  the  Bogue  Sound. 

Memories  of  Camp  Trinity  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  watched  the 
sailboats  glide  across  the  water. 

4:00  p.m.     We  unpacked  and  got  settled  in  our  room — waiting  for  friends  to 
arrive. 

7:00  p.m.     We  enjoyed  a  dinner  of  seafood.  Later  on,  we  attended  Compline  and 
then  went  back  to  the  lounge  to  socialize  and  play  games.  I  was 
challenged  by  a  7-year-old  to  play  checkers  and  I  am  embarrassed  to 
say  that  she  beat  me.  I  haven't  heard  the  end  of  that  one  yet! 

10:30  p.m.  My  mother  and  I  join  another  family  and  some  kids  for  a  walk  on  the 
beach.  The  crabs  were  out  chasing  the  children  which  was  a  sight  to 
see.  We  then  returned  to  our  rooms  to  turn  in  for  the  night. 

Saturday,  July  15 

8:00  a.m.  Another  early  morning  out.  The  breakfast  was  good — pancakes  with 
blueberry  topping. 

9:00  a.m.     A  program  on  birds  of  prey.  They  were  so  amazing.  One  was  about  five 

inches  tall  and  could  turn  its  head  270  degrees. 
12:00  p.m.    Lunch — buffet  style. 

12:30  p.m.   To  the  beach!  I  ran  into  friends  from  Camp  Trinity  and  it  was  a  great 
reunion!  Forgot  the  sunscreen  so  I  now  resemble  a  tomato  with  hair. 
6:00  p.m.     Italian  spaghetti  dinner. 
7:00  p.m.     Went  to  the  movies. 
11:00  p.m.    Went  to  bed. 

Sunday,  July  16 

8:00  a.m.     I  overslept  and  barely  made  it  to  breakfast. 

9:00  a.m.     Church  service  on  the  deck  at  the  beach.  It  was  hot,  but  peaceful.  I 

contributed  to  the  worship  service  by  reading  the  second  lesson. 
10:00  a.m.    Back  to  our  rooms  to  pack  our  belongings. 
12:30  p.m.  Lunch. 

It  was  nice  to  get  away  from  the  monotony  of  small  town  life  and  enjoy  being 
with  the  members  of  our  parish.  Once  again,  God  has  shown  us  the  beauty  of  his 
world  and  the  love  of  a  church  family. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Members  of  Church  of  the  Advent  relaxing  in 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD    the  surf. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORC 
ie  children  of  Church  of  the  Advent  enjoy  the  surf  during  the  Parish 
imily  Retreat. 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Soaking  up  the  rays  during  Church  of  the  Advent's  Parish  Family  Retreat. 
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How  Sound  to  Sea  got  started 


BY  CHANNING  DANIEL 

Trinity  Center's  needs 

When  Mike  Morgan  and  I  ar- 
rived at  Trinity  Center  in  mid-Septem- 
ber, 1990,  it  was  not  very  long  before  we 
observed  four  things  that  needed  prompt 
attention  if  the  facility  was  to  be  the 
fiscally  viable  ongoing  success  that  this 
architectural  masterpiece  perfectly 
blended  with  its  natural  surroundings 
demanded.  They  were: 

1.  There  was  much  deferred  main- 
tenance to  be  done.  The  very  harsh  cli- 
matic environment  had  already  taken 
its  toll  in  Trinity  Center's  four  and  a  half 
years  of  operation.  An  ongoing  mainte- 
nance plan  needed  to  be  developed.  Mike 
Morgan  undertook  this  essential  job  as  a 
volunteer. 

2.  There  were  four  fine  dormito- 
ries designed  for  Camp  Trinity,  each 
containing  21  beds.  But,  other  than  seven 
weeks  of  summer  camp,  they  were  hardly 
being  used  at  all.  The  Diocese  simply 
could  not  afford  such  a  painfully  low  rate 
of  occupancy. 

3.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  was 
true  of  the  30  Conference  Center  bed- 
rooms. These  rooms  were  well  occupied 
on  the  week  ends  but  what  about  during 
the  week,  especially  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months? 

4.  Trinity  Center  was  being  oper- 
ated strictly  as  a  place  for  lodging,  food 
and  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  natu- 
ral surroundings.  Any  group  that  came 
to  Trinity  had  to  bring  its  own  program. 
This  could  not  long  endure. 

Clearly  the  people  and  churches  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  could  not 
support  the  Center  by  themselves.  Pri- 


marily through  the  efforts  of  Jacque 
Mason,  outside  non-profit  groups  were 
using  the  facility,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  keep  the  "wolf  away  from 
the  door."  It  became  crystal  clear  that 
some  type  of  programming  was  essen- 
tial. In  addition,  what  a  golden  opportu- 
nity this  presented  for  the  use  of  Trinity 
Center  in  the  diocesan  program  of  Chris- 
tian outreach  -  something  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Bishop  Sanders,  whose 
vision  had  built  the  facility  in  the  first 
place! 

Sometime  before  the  fall  of  1990  and 
with  the  urging  of  Chip  Marble,  thought 
was  given  to  bringing  the  nationally 
known  Elderhostel  program  to  Trinity 
Center.  (See  article  page  5.)  With  the 
advent  of  Elderhostel,  the  Trinity  Cen- 
ter staff  was  now  in  the  programming 
business  in  a  small  way.  This  opened  the 
door  that  was  to  become  the  Sound  to 
Sea  program. 

An  Introduction  to  Environmental 
Education 

In  late  March  of  1991, 1  received  an 
invitation  to  attend  a  seminar  on  Envi- 
ronmental Education  from  Britt  Lowry, 
Director  of  the  St.  Christopher's  Confer- 
ence Center  in  the  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina.  It  came  through  Bishop  Sand- 
ers who  suggested  I  attend.  The  purpose 
was  to  showcase  the  environmental  edu- 
cation program  that  had  been  underway 
for  some  years  and  to  provide  other 
Episcopal  conference  center  directors 
with  both  the  enthusiasm  and  where- 
withal to  institute  the  program  at  their 
own  conference  centers.  At  the  time,  the 
St.  Christopher's  program  was  giving 
their  two  and  one-half  day  course  to 


more  than  7500  school  chddren  annu- 
ally, producing  revenues  of  some 
$400,000.  This  got  my  attention  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  get 
high  utilization  of  the  four  camp  dormi- 
tories. 

2.  It  would  provide  the  Diocese  with 
a  meaningful  program  of  Christian  out- 
reach to  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
to  complement  the  existing  Elderhostel 
program  of  outreach  to  the  elderly. 

Upon  returning  from  the  seminar 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  our 
Bishop,  I  sought  the  advice  of  Matt 
Stockard,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Beaufort,  as  to  who  might  be  most  effec- 
tive in  helping  me  form  a  steering  com- 
mittee of  people  who  could  help  us  in  our 
earliest  efforts  toward  a  decision  to  bring 
environmental  education  to  Trinity  Cen- 
ter. Matt  enthusiastically  suggested  the 
name  of  Dr.  John  Costlow,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Duke  University  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  in  Beaufort.  Dr.  Costlow 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  put  together  a 
list  of  individuals  primarily  in  the  edu- 
cational field  at  the  local,  regional  and 
state  levels.  With  much  direct  help  from 
Dr.  Costlow,  a  steering  committee  of  15 
was  formed.  It  met  several  times  at 
Trinity  and  the  decision  was  made  to 
recommend  to  the  Trinity  Board  that  a 
program  be  instituted  and  offered  to  the 
school  children  of  North  Carolina. 
Sound  to  Sea  becomes  a  reality 

About  the  same  time  as  this  recom- 
mendation, in  the  Spring  of  1991, 1  com- 
pleted my  duties  as  Interim  Director 
and  Mike  Morgan  became  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  Trinity  Center.  I  can- 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFOF 
The  Sound  to  Sea  program  has  been 
so  successful  it  now  includes  an 
eleven  session  summer  day  camp. 
Above  a  day  camper  reaches  for  a 
marsh  periwinkle, 
not  emphasize  too  much  that  all  th 
work  of  designing  and  implementing  th 
Sound  to  Sea  program  as  it  has  be«jj 
named,  hiring  and  training  the  necei 
sary  program  staff  and  making  the  el 
istence  of  the  program  known  to  th 
entire  educational  community  in  ou 
state,  fell  to  Mike  and  Barbara  Jo  White 
who  was  the  first  person  Mike  employe 
to  help  him  put  it  all  together.  It  was 
gigantic  task.  The  record  now  show 
that  the  fledgling  Sound  to  Sea  progran 
first  brought  "nature's  classroom"  to 
school  children  in  September,  1992,  som 
16  months  after  the  steering  committe 
first  met.  Its  original  funding  was  pro 
vided  in  the  form  of  a  $25,000  loan  fron 
the  Foundation  of  the  Diocese  of  Eas 
Carolina.  I  understand  from  Mike  Mor 
gan  that  some  5000  youngsters  per  yea 
are  now  learning  about  their  environ 
men  t  and  its  importance  to  them  througl 
their  two  and  one-half  day  visits  to 
"nature's  classroom"  at  Trinity  Center. 
Truly  Mike  and  his  entire  staff  are  glo 
rifying  God  dady  in  bringing  Trinit; 
Center  to  its  full  potential  for  service,  fo 
outreach  and  for  mission. 


Sound  to  Sea  comes  into  its  own 


BY  BARBARA  JO  WHITE 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
A  day  camper  examines  a  hawk's  feathers  during  a 

demonstration  on  birds  of  prey. 


Prior  to  Sound  to  Sea 

School  groups  from  Guilford  and  Rowan  County 
have  been  coming  to  Trinity  Center  since  the  '86-'87 
school  year.  The  groups  organized  their  own  coastal 
program,  taking  time  to  visit  local  attractions  such  as 
Fort  Macon,  the  North  Carolina  Aquarium  artd  the 
Maritime  Museum.  In  fact,  over  800  students  and 
teachers  stayed  at  Trinity  Center  the  year  before  the 
Sound  to  Sea  program  started.  This  showed  us  there 
was  definitely  an  interest  in  the  type  of  program  Chan 
Daniel  had  learned  about  in  the  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina  (see  article  above.) 
Developing  the  Sound  to  Sea  Program 

I  had  only  worked  at  Trinity  Center  a  few  weeks 
when  Mike  Morgan  let  me  know  that  we  needed  to 
create  and  define  our  program  and  begin  the  process  of 
sharing  the  program  with  schools.  We  had  a  meeting 
in  January,  1992,  with  a  few  folks  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  Technical  Assis- 
tance Unit  in  Raleigh. 

A  few  hours  and  several  cups  of  coffee  later,  we 
knew  that  the  Sound  to  Sea  program  would  offer  all 
students  a  class  in  each  of  the  habitats  -  the  sound,  salt 
marsh,  pond,  maritime  forest  and  beach.  And  equally 
important,  all  the  students  would  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  low-ropes  challenge  course,  where  groups  of 
students  work  together  and  problem-solve  their  way 


through  a  series  of  physical  and  mental  challenges. 
Sound  to  Sea  Makes  a  Difference 

The  new  staff  was  hired  and  worked  hard  t< 
implement  the  brand  new  program.  Judging  fron 
comments  on  their  evaluations,  teachers,  students  arw 
chaperones  valued  our  program  and  it  grew. 

"All  I  do  when  I  go  with  my  family  [to  the  coast}  ii 
lay  out  in  the  sun,  swim  and  lay  in  a  hot  tub.  Thank  yoi 
for  showing  me  thai  there  is  more  to  the  beach  than  suA 
water  and  a  hot  tub. " 

Student  -  New  Hope  Elementary,  New  Hope 

"I  was  very  impressed  will}  the  [Sound  to  Seam 
instructors.  Tlieir  temperament,  patience,  sense  o 
humor,  concern  for  the  development  of  each  chitm 
attitude,  conflict  resolution  skills,  energy  level  anf 
preparation  were  excellent." 

Teacher  -  Erwin  Open  Elementary,  Greenshoro 

Students  not  only  gain  an  awareness  of  the  fnl 
habitats  on  the  Trinity  Center  property,  but  also  buiB 
a  stronger  classroom  community  with  our  Group  Chal 
lenge  Course. 

'7  learned  I  could  depend  on  and  trust  otheq 
members  of  my  school. " 

Student  -  Erwin  Middle  School,  Salisbury 


"Sound"  cont  on  page  9 
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"The  Challenge  Course  provides  a  chance  to  think 
creatively  and  work  in  groups  -  this  aids  in  promoting 
cooperative  groups  in  the  classroom. " 

Teacher  -  Burgaw  Elementary,  Burgaw 

While  at  Trinity  Center,  teachers,  parents  and 
chaperones  can  observe  and  participate  with  any  habi- 
tat study  group.  Teachers,  who  are  not  serving  as  the 
primary  instructors,  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  their  students,  and  parent/chaperones  are 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
A  member  of  the  Sound  to  Sea  staff  receives  a  hug 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day  camp  session.  Just 
under  300  children  in  grades  1-5  will  attend 
summer  day  camp  this  year. 
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able  to  observe  student/teacher  interaction. 

'7  thoroughly  enjoyed  everything  and  I  partici- 
pated in  everything.  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
breaks  and  being  on  my  own,  but  I  didn't  want  to  miss 
anything. " 

Parent/Chaperone  -  New  Hope  Elementary,  New  Hope 

"I  enjoyed  learning  with  the  students  and  seeing 
the  interaction  of  the  diffefent  personalities. " 

Teacher  -  Bluford  AG  Program,  Greensboro 

"My  role  as  a  chaperone  was  both  enlightening 
and  fun.  I  have  an  even  higher  regard  for  the  school 
teachers  and  Sound  to  Sea  instructors.  And  I'm  en- 
couraged to  have  witnessed  the  intellect,  compassion 
and  cooperation  these  5th  graders  possess. " 

Parent/Chaperone  -  Bessemer  Elementary, 
Greensboro 

Academic  and  social  benefits  for  the  school  groups 
continue  following  their  Sound  to  Sea  experiences. 
After  returning  to  school,  teachers  observe  positive 
changes  in  their  classroom  community. 

"Tlie  students  have  an  enhanced  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  of  their  classroom  as  a  community.  Tlie  expe- 
rience also  created  an  interest  in  hands-on  activities  - 
they  want  to  do  things. " 

Teacher  -  Pittsboro  Elementary,  Pittsboro 

"Academically,  the  students  have  a  more  personal, 
emotional  attachment  to  the  subject  area  we're  study- 
ing now  [oceanography]  because  they  were  actively 
involved  while  at  Sound  to  Sea.  Tfiey  are  more  commit- 
ted to  making  the  ocean  a  safe  place  and  feel  a  sense  of 
ownership  of  the  coastal  environment  as  part  of  their 
world.  Tlie  whole  shared  experience  involving  the 
cabins,  meals  and  activities  was  so  personal  for  each 
student  yet  brought  them  together  as  a  group. " 

Teacher  -  Claxton  AG  Program,  Greensboro 

"Tir  e  kids  are  much  more  personable  -  more  touchy 
-  with  us  [teachers]  than  before.  I  think  the  thing  we 
can't  get  over  is  how  the  kids  will  come  up  to  us 
and... just  give  us  a  hug.  Tlie  experience  helped  the 
behavioral  problem  students  because  now  it  bothers 
them  if  they've  caused  a  problem  in  class  or  disap- 
pointed us.  Tlie  kids  are  more  tolerant  and  accepting  of 
each  other,  too." 

Teacher  -  Erwin  Middle  School 
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"You  gave  me  the  trip  of  my  life.  It  was  almost 
better  than  Disney  World. " 

Student  -  Claxton  Elementary  AG  Program 

It  makes  us  proud  to  read  that,  from  a  student's 
perspective,  Sound  to  Sea  compares  so  favorably  with 
Disney  World,  especially  when  our  rates  make  it  a 
much  more  economical  trip. 

Thank  You 

I  cannot  thank  the  Diocese  enough  for  believing  in 
and  supporting  this  type  of  outreach  program.  During 
our  first  school  year  C92-'93),  over  3200  students, 
teachers  and  chaperones  participated  in  the  Sound  to 
Sea  program  and  our  second  school  year  brought  over 
5400  people  to  Trinity  Center.  Some  school  groups 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  all  of  them  but  extra 
special  for  the  hundreds  of  these  students,  and  even 
several  adults,  who  saw  and  heard  the  ocean  for  the 
first  time. 

A  teacher  sent  a  letter  with  the  following  reflec- 
tion: "Tfie  trip  gave  me  the  boost  I  needed.  I  was 
seriously  questioning  my  abilities  as  a  teacher  and  my 
abilities  to  relate  to  my  students.  Your  Sound  to  Sea 
program  helped  me  to  see  those  students  as  people  and 
for  them  to  see  me  as 
a  person.  I  am  a  good 
teacher  and  can  re- 
late to  them  - 1  was 
just  handed  a  chal- 
lenge. " 

I  imagine  that 
we're  all  handed  a 
challenge  and  I  am 
just  so  fortunate  and 
blessed  that  part  of 
my  challenge  in- 
volves living  and 
working  at  Trinity 
Center  with  the 
Sound  to  Sea  pro- 
gram. 


PHOTO  BY  SIDNEY  SANDERS 
Fifth  graders  explore  the 
pond  habitat. 


St.  James,  Wilmington, 
welcomes  new  rector 

The  Rev.  Charles 
vonRosenberg  and  the 
congregation  of  St. 
James,  Wilmington 
celebrated  the  begin- 
ning of  their  new  min- 
istry on  Wednesday, 
July  6.  A  Large  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  pa- 
rishioners, and  ecu- 
menical and  Episcopal 
clergy  gathered  in  the 
historic  church  with 
Bishops  Sanders  and 
Vache  to  inaugurate  a 
new  chapter  in  the  life 
of  the  parish. 

The  new   rector  PHOTO  BY  EDE  BALDRIDGE 

started  his  ministry  in  Bishop's  Vache  (far  left)  and  Sanders 
this  diocese  fifteen  (far  right)  join  St.  James  to  celebrate 
years  ago  while  serv-  tr,e  new  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
ing  as  assistant  rector  vonRosenberg,  pictured  with  his  wife 
of  St.  James.  Most  re-  Ann- 

cently,  he  has  been  appointed  as  Canon  to  the  Ordinary  in  the 
Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina.  Now,  he  returned  to  his 
home  diocese  and  to  his  first  parish  with  Annie,  his  wife,  and 
teenage  sons,  Glen  and  John,  who  are  in  the  process  of 
relocating  to  the  Port  City. 

The  diocese  joins  with  St.  Jamesin  welcoming  the 
vonRosenbergs. 


Huskey  ordained  at  St.  PauFs- 
in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville 

BY  TRISH  JOYCE 

On  June  18,  1994,  Elizabeth  Ann  Huskey  was  ordained  into  the  Sacred 
Order  of  Deacons  at  St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines  Episcopal  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina.  Ms  Huskey,  known  as  Liz,  graduated  from  General  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City  in  May  and  was  co-winner  of  the  senior  thesis  prize 
for  her  work  on  victimology. 

The  ordination  service  was  uplifting  and  challenging.  Music  was  under 
the  direction  of  Grey  Calvert  with  the  St.  Paul's  choir  singing;  Jan  Peters 
playing  the  organ;  and  Don  Moreno  playing  flute  on  "Amazing  Grace."  The 
communion  anthem,  "Do  Justice,  Love  Kindness,"  was  sung  by  its  composer 
Jim  Simms  of  Church  of  the  Servant  in  Wilmington.  The  Rev.  Lucy  Talbott 
gave  the  sermon  and  emphasized  connecting  the  needs  of  the  world  with  the 
service  and  ministry  of  the  Church.  She  noted  that  Liz  would  find  her  work 
challenging,  difficult  at  times,  and  sometimes  uncomfortable  but  that  those 
characteristics  would  indicate  that  her  work  truly  was  making  a  difference. 

Liz  was  presented  by  the  following  clergy:  The  Reverends  Talbott, 
Thomas  A.  Gregg,  and  Robert  Cooke.  Lay  presenters  included:  Mr.  Larry 
Frawley,  Ms.  Jo  Anne  Lowder,  Mr.  Herbert  Thorp,  andMs.  Betsy  Willis.  The 
stole  was  presented  by  Ms.  Bea  Roraback  and  the  Rev.  Talbott. 

After  the  ordination,  a  reception  was  held 
in  the  St.  Paul's  fellowship  hall.  Members  of 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's,  Fayetteville,  pre- 
sented Liz  with  the  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary 
for  use  in  her  work. 

Liz  has  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant 
Rector  at  Trinity  Church  in  Buffalo,  NY.  Her 
duties  include  coordinating  Christian  educa- 
tion for  children  and  youth,  preaching,  and 
assisting  with  services.  She  is  excited  about 
working  with  the  Rev.  Ward  Ewing,  a  noted 
author  and  national  leader  trainer  in  DOCC 
(Disciples  of  Christ  in  Communion).  Liz  hopes 
to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  December 
and  one  day  to  return  to  this  area. 
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Preparing  for  General  Convention 
in  Indianapolis 


BY  THE  REV.  PHILLIP  CRAIG 

From  August  22  to  September 
2,  1994.  deputies  and  bishops  will 
meet  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for 
the  71st  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Your  deputies  are  already  hard 
at  work  in  order  to  be  prepared. 
The  Blue  Book,  which  contains  all 
the  resolutions  from  the  various 
standing  committees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  has  been  received. 
It  contains  over  100  resolutions  for 
consideration.  This  number  repre- 
sents about  1/4  of  the  total  resolu- 
tions with  which  we  will  deal.  We 
will  not  have  access  to  the  balance 
until  we  arrive  in  Indianapolis.  That 
makes  it  difficult  to  know  all  of  the 
convention's  business  in  advance.  I 
believe  it  safe  to  say  that  the  issue 
of  human  sexuality  will  absorb  most 
of  the  press  coverage.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  issues  of  great 
importance  coming  before  the 
Church.  In  St.  Anne's  (Jacksonville) 
parish  newsletter,  the  Rev.  James 
Cooke  summarized  some  of  the  is- 


sues: 


"  •  How  does  the  Episcopal  Church  Do  Ministry? 
Issues  of  funding,  decentralization,  and  down-sizing  of 
national  Church  staff. 

*  Consideration  of  moving  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  from  New  York  City  to  a  more  central  location. 

•  Foreign  Missionaries:  Less  reliance  on  national 
Church  funding  and  more  on  existing  networks,  com- 
panion dioceses,  and  volunteer  mission  societies. 


•  Election  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  the  election  of  a  new 
Presiding  Bishop  in  1996.  Reduc- 
tion of  term  of  office  from  12  to  9 
years. 

•  Restructuring  of  General  Con- 
vention to  a  more  efficient  legisla- 
tive body,  perhaps  meeting  less  fre- 
quently than  every  three  years. 

•  Revision  of  various  sections 
of  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

•  Human  Sexuality,  which  will 
not  be  the  most  significant  but  which 
will  get  the  most  publicity :  pastoral 
responsibilities  of  the  Church  to  all 
our  children,  especially  those  at 
risk,  and  toward  our  sisters  and 
brothers  who  are  lesbian  and  gay; 
report  of  the  three-year  sexuality 
study,  and  a  pastoral  teaching  from 
the  House  of  Bishops  on  human 
sexuality." 

It  might  be  helpful  for  us  to 
have  some  basic  information  about 
how  the  Episcopal  Church  governs 
itself.  The  governmental  model  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  that  of 
a  constitutional  democracy  as  we 
have  known  it  in  our  national  and 
local  political  life.  There  are  NOT 
three  distinct  and  separate 
branches. 

The  House  of  Bishops  and  the 
House  of  Deputies  serve  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions. 
It  elects  its  own  executive  branch — 
known  as  the  Executive  Council. 


There  is  no  judicial  branch. 

There  has  been  talk  in  the  past 
of  establishing  the  equivalent  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  our  Consti- 
tution and  Canons,  but  each  time  it 
has  been  suggested  it  has  been  de- 
feated. This  means  there  is  great 
latitude  for  each  diocese  to  exercise 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Canons. 

It  may  anger  some  of  us  that  a 
universal  standard  that  we  believe 
to  be  scripturally  correct  may  not 
be  imposed  on  all  dioceses  and  bish- 
ops. On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  know  that  some  other  dio- 
cese and  its  bishop  are  not  able  to 
force  on  us  some  standard  that  they 
"know"  is  scripturally  correct.  It  is 
difficult,  but  if  I  remember  my  his- 
tory correctly,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
strengths  and  standards  of  the  Via 
Media — the  Anglican  Way.  That 
standard  does  not  make  our  frus- 
tration any  less,  but  at  the  least 
might  help  us  understand  why  we 
have  no  control  over  any  other  dio- 


cese of  our  church. 

One  final  reflection.  The  secu- 
lar press  is  bound  to  focus  on  the 
"spectacular"  issues  of  the  conven- 
tion. This  means,  undoubtedly,  they 
will  focus  on  sex  and  dissention.  It 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  keep  up 
with  the  events  of  the  convention 
through  the  Convention  Daily,  a 
publication  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  (the 
Episcopal  Church).  You  might  want 
to  encourage  your  Rector,  or  Vestry 
to  subscribe  to  this  for  your  parish. 
At  $12.00,  it  is  a  bargain  (see  cou- 
pon below).  You  may  also  use  the 
900  number  listed  below  for  daily- 
news  summaries. 

You  have  elected  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  will  go  from 
East  Carolina  to  this  General  Con- 
vention and  struggle  with  prayer- 
ful deliberation  on  all  of  those  mat- 
ters which  touch  the  lives  of  folks 
they  know  and  love. 

We  will  need  your  prayers  each 
day.  You  will  be  in  ours. 


The  deputation  from  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

In  the  Clerical  Order: 

The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig  (St.  Mary's,  Kinston) 

The  Rev.  Lucy  B.  Talbott  (St.  Paul's  in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville) 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke  (St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville) 

The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper  (Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington) 

Alternate:  The  Rev.  Russell  L.  Johnson  (St.  Paul's,  Edenton) 

In  the  Lay  Order: 

Robert  van  Veld  (St.  Timothy's,  Greenville) 

Channing  Daniel  (St.  John's,  Wilmington) 

David  Stoller  (Christ  Church,  New  Bern) 

Ted  Gartman  (St.  Paul's,  Greenville) 

Alternate:  Alicia  Ragsdale  (St.  Anne'sf  Jacksonville) 


General  Convention  Telecommunications 
for  Congregations  and  Local  Groups 

DAILY  NEWS-BY-900#  PHONE 

From  August  23  to  September  3,  get  3-minute  reports  updated  daily  at  6  p.m.,  Indianapolis  time, 
90  cents/minute  is  billed  to  your  phone. 

900  884-8875  English  reports  by  Sarah  Moore 
900  884-8876  Spanish  reports  by  Sonia  Francis 

NEWS  VIA  QUEST  COMPUTER  NETWORK 

QUEST  International  Inter-Anglican  Information  Network,  an  Ecunetpartner  network,  will  upload 
convention  news  stories  as  soon  as  official  releases  are  available.  QUEST  users  should  join  the 
"Episcopal  News  Service"  online  meeting  to  automatically  receive  these  stories. 

QUEST  also  offers  other  Anglican  Communion  news  services,  topical  forums,  user  organized 
conferencing  for  two  or  more  people,  parish,  diocesan  and  provincial  electronic  bulletin  boards,  private 
electronic  mail  and  email  correspondence  with  Internet  users. 

For  QUEST  details  and  cost  information  contact  Gary  Filsinger  at  800  334-7626,  ext.  5357. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  WOMEN  OFFER  SATELLITE  TELECAST 

Friday,  August  26,  4-7  p.m.,  Indianapolis  time. 
"A  Vision  of  Wholeness:  Overcoming  Sexism" 

A  two-hour  presentation  by  diverse  panelist  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  (ECW) 
Triennial  Meeting,  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of  Bishops  will  be  telecast  nationwide  by 
satellite,  plus  a  one-hour  question  and  answer  segment  only  for  local  downlink  site  participants. 

For  more  information,  consult  your  church  office  for  a  recent  mailing  sent  to  all  parishes  or  call  Gary 
Filsinger  at  800  334-7627,  ext.  5397. 

CONVENTION  VIDEO  REPORTS 

One  hour  selection  of  television  reports  on  convention  issues  and  actions.  Preconvention  price. 
$19.95  including  shipping.  Order  item  #50-377  from  Episcopal  Book/Resource  Center,  800  334-7626. 
Fax:  212  661-1706.  Visa,  MC.  Amex. 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  EPISCOPAL  LIFE'S 


convention 


Eight  issues  of 
the  Daily  mailed 
first-class  in 
two  packets, 
Aug.  27  and 
Sept.  2,  all 
for  just  $12 
—  plus  three 
complimentary 
issues  of 
Episcopal  Life 
for  non- 
subscribers. 
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What  is  General  Convention  anyway? 
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Ever  been  embar- 
rassed to  be  asked  just 
what  all  these  words  we 
Episcopalians  throw 
around  really  mean? 
Well  stop  worrying. 
Below  are  just  a  few  defi- 
nitions to  help  you  pre- 
pare for  General  Con- 
vention. 


All  definitions  except  the  one  for  Triennial  are  from 
A  New  Dictionary  for  Episcopalians  by  the  Rev.  John 
N.  Wall,  Jr. 

Province:  A  group  of  geographically  adjacent 
dioceses  which  form  an  ecclesiastical  unit.  There  are 
nine  provinces  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  some  mem- 
ber churches  of  the  Anglican  communion,  each  prov- 
ince has  an  archbishop,  but  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
provinces  elect  the  bishop  of  one  of  the  member  dio- 
ceses as  a  president  and  administrative  officer  of  the 
province  for  a  term  fixed  by  the  province.  The  presi- 
dent presides  over  a  provincial  meeting  called  a  synod 
which  is  held  annually.  Like  the  General  Convention 
of  the  church,  a  provincial  synod  has  a  House  of 
Bishops  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  Provinces  promote 
cooperation  among  member  dioceses  and  support  con- 
ference centers,  colleges,  and  other  jointly  operated 
institutions.  Otherwise,  provinces  have  little  power  to 


affect  the  behavior  of  member  dioceses.  The  word 
province  derives  from  the  fact  that  such  groups  of 
dioceses  were  originally  organized  to  coincide  with  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Sometimes  province 
means  one  of  the  national  members  of  the  Anghcan 
communion;  so,  in  one  sense  England  and  the  United 
States  both  have  more  than  one  province,  but  in 
another  sense  each  nation  is  one  province. 

Synod:  Meeting  of  the  bishops  and  elected  lay  and 
clerical  delegates  from  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Provincial  synods  meet  every  year 
except  the  years  in  which  the  national  church  is 
having  a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention.  They  are 
also  divided  into  a  House  of  Bishops  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  but  their  role  is  advisory  to  the  individual 
diocese  and  to  the  General  Convention,  because  synod 
resolutions  do  not  bind  their  member  dioceses  to  com- 
ply- 

Note:  Tlie  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is  in  Province 
IV.  Province  IV  has  met  this  year  in  an  effort  to  prepare 
delegates  for  General  Convention. 

General  Convention:  The  official  governing  body 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  General  Convention  meets 
every  three  years  for  a  period  often  days  to  two  weeks. 
Delegates  to  the  convention  sit  in  two  legislative  bod- 
ies, the  House  of  Bishops  (chaired  by  the  Presiding 
Bishop)  and  the  House  of  Deputies  (chaired  by  its 
president).  All  bishops  of  the  church,  whether  they  are 


retired,  diocesan,  coadjutors,  or  suffragans,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Bishops.  Delegates  to  the  House  of  Deputies 
(four  clergy  and  four  lay  from  each  diocese)  are  elected 
at  the  Diocesan  Conventions.  The  General  Conven- 
tion requires  the  approval  of  both  houses  for  any 
action  to  be  passed;  measures  may  originate  in  either 
house,  except  that  the  House  of  Bishops  elects  the 
Presiding  Bishop  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Deputies.  The  agenda  of  General  Convention  varies 
from  matters  of  program  and  policy  to  decisions  about 
the  Prayer  Book  and  church  policy  on  questions  of 
theology  and  ethics.  While  most  issues  can  be  dealt 
with  at  a  single  convention,  basic  questions  such  as 
the  form  of  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Hymnal  or  changes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  take  the  vote  of  two 
consecutive  conventions.  Between  conventions,  the 
business  of  the  church  is  carried  out  by  the  Executive 
Council. 

Note:  General  Convention  will  take  place  August 
24-September  2  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Triennial:  Officially  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women.  Since  1974  the  Episcopal 
Church  Woman  (ECW)  have  met  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  General  Convention.  The  ECW  of  each  dio- 
cese elects  as  many  as  four  delegates  to  attend  this 
primarily  educational  event.  During  the  Triennial 
Meeting  the  ECW  elects  officers,  votes  on  bylaws  and 
votes  on  the  distribution  of  United  Thank  Offering 
grants. 


Bosian  families  seek  new  life  through 
our  refugee  ministry 


BY  SARAH  K.  LISCHER,  DIOCESAN  REFUGEE  COORDINATOR 


Recent  first-hand  accounts  of  daily  life 
in  Bosnia  impart  an  added  urgency  to  the 
actions  of  two  churches  who  volunteered  to 
sponsor  families  this  summer.  Letters  from 
Bosnia  indicate  that  the  situation  of  fami- 
lies who  have  lost  everything  is  growing 
more  desperate  as  the  war  drags  on.  In  June 
a  Fayetteville  woman  received  alarming 
news  about  her  family's  struggle  for  sur- 
vival in  war-torn  Bosnia. 

Edina  Amundsen  emigrated  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia  to  Fayetteville  sixteen 
years  ago.  She  is  now  a  successful  real 
estate  agent  whose  many  friends  attest  to 
her  warm-hearted  and  generous  nature. 
When  Edina  talks  about  Bosnia,  she  ex- 
plains that  no  one  can  really  understand  the 
horrors  of  war  until  he  or  she  has  experi- 
enced them.  She  realizes  that  although  we 
constantly  read  about  and  sympathize  with 
the  tragic  suffering  of  people  all  over  the 
world,  our  understanding  is  incomplete  un- 
til we  have  read  of  these  things  happening 
in  our  own  hometown,  to  our  closest  relatives  and  friends. 

Edina  shared  a  letter  from  her  eight  year  old  nephew  who 
lives  with  his  family  in  Tesanj,  a  small  Bosnian  town.  The 
family  had  been  in  Germany  but  returned  to  Bosnia,  feeling 
that  life  would  surely  improve  soon.  This  young  boy  laments 
to  his  aunt,  in  stark  terms,  how  wrong  they  were:  "My  mother, 
brother,  and  I  are  very  sorry  we  left  Germany.  We  have  had 
very  much  hardship  since  we  had  to  go  at  night  to  catch  the 
packages  [the  UN  airdrops].  All  my  dad  got  was  some  flour. 


That  is  all  we  had  for  dinner  sometime  ....  It 
was  so  cold  our  bread  froze,  our  fingers  froze 
....  We  thought  we  would  not  only  die  from 
cold  but  from  hunger  too.  "  Edina  tries  to 
communicate  the  pain  she  feels,  knowing 
that  her  once  secure  and  successful  family 
has  been  reduced  by  war  to  eating  dry  flour 
to  stay  alive. 

Edina's  relatives  in  Germany  also  try  to 
help  the  family  in  Bosnia.  They  send  medi- 
cines back  home  when  they  can  find  some- 
one to  deliver  a  package.  Both  Edina's  eight 
year  old  nephew  and  his  older  brother,  14 
years  old,  are  ill  and  cannot  get  medicine  in 
Bosnia.  The  14  year  old  writes  that  if  he 
becomes  too  ill  he  must  brave  the  war  zones 
to  reach  a  town  50  miles  distant  for  treat- 
ment. He  vividly  describes  his  daily  life 
during  the  war:  "Everyday  the  grenades 
fall ...  One  2-year-old  boy  was  killed.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  us  yet.  I  was  very  sick. 
I  have  to  go  [to  the  town]  ...  I  can't  wait  for 
the  war  to  stop  so  I  can  see  you  again ...  Last 
winter  we  had  no  food."  Edina's  sister-in- 
law  adds  that  grenades  have  hit  the  neigh- 
bors' houses  and  that  many  people  are  too 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes. 

Edina's  brother  summarizes  the  grim 
reality  of  life  in  a  war  zone  even  as  he  tries 
to  reassure  her  that  their  life  will  improve: 
"You  know  that  Croatia  and  Bosnia  have 
formed  a  federation.  I  hope  this  will  solve 


some  problems.  Someday  I  hope  I  can  tell 
you  about  [the  war  here].  These  things  you 
cannot  write.  It  doesn't  matter  how  much 
paper  you  have  or  how  many  movies  you 
make.  You  have  to  live  this  to  understand." 

These  moving  personal  accounts  illus- 
trate on  a  small  scale  the  suffering  of  an 
entire  nation.  We  read  reports  in  the  news 
about  territories  besieged  by  the  enemy,  or 
thousands  of  children  at  risk  of  disease  and 
severe  malnutrition.  However,  no  news  re- 
port can  convey  the  pain  we  would  feel  if  our 
own  family  was  standing  and  dodging  gre- 
nades. Although  Edina  Amundsen  admits 

"Bosian"  cont  on  page  12 


Almighty  and  everlasting  Father,  who 
has  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  with  us 
for  ever:  Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  with  his 
grace  and  presence,  the  bishops,  and  other 
clergy  and  the  laity,  especially  Sidney  and 
Charles,  our  bishops,  Phil,  Chan.  David. 
Lucy,  Jim,  Ted  and  Joe,  our  delegates, 
and  Russell  and  Alicia,  our  alternates, 
soon  to  be  assembled  in  thy  Name,  that 
thy  Church,  being  preserved  in  true  faith 
and  godly  discipline,  may  fulfill  all  the 
mind  of  him  who  loved  it  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
who  liveth  and  reigrteth  with  thee,  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  God,  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen 


Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  204 
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she  sometimes  feels  helplessness,  de- 
spair, and  even  guilt  for  her  own  well- 
being,  she  has  found  ways  to  help  her 
family.  Besides  sending  money  and 
packages,  she  is  providing  life-saving 
assistance  by  sponsoring  her  cousin 
Damir  to  come  to  Fayetteville.  Damir 
will  arrive  this  summer  from  a  holding 
camp  in  Demnark.  He  escaped  the  war 
and  now  faces  certain  death  should  he 
return  to  Bosnia. 

Two  churches  in  the  diocese,  St. 
Timothy's  in  Greenville  and  St 
AndreWs-on-the-Sound  in  Wilmington, 
are  also  awaiting  Bosnian  families.  Like 
us,  the  membersof  these  churches  have 
read  the  horrifying  reports  and  won- 
dered what  they  could  do  to  help.  They 
have  decided  to  give  new  life  to  Bosnian 
families  whose  stories  are  similar  to 
Edina's  family. 

For  example,  some  of  the  Bosnian 
refugees  have  suffered  in  enemy  pris- 
ons and  their  stories  rival  the  holo- 
caust for  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  A 
recent  arrival  in  New  Bern  told  of  his 
family^  stay  in  a  refugee  camp  in 
Croatia.  The  Croatian  guards,  put  there 


CROSS 

to  protect  the  Bosnian  refugees,  in- 
stead used  them  as  target  practice, 
much  as  did  the  guards  in  the  now- 
famous  scenes  from  the  movie 
Schindler's  List. 

The  actions  of  St.  Timothy's  and  St 
Andrew's  illustrate  that  we  are  not  too 
far  away  to  help  ease  the  sufferings  of 
the  victims  of  war.  Later  this  summer 
two  war-weary  families  will  arrive  in 
Eastern  N.  C.  to  the  warm  welcome  of 
their  sponsors.  These  families,  which  a 
few  months  ago  had  no  hope  of  a  better 
future,  will  be  able  to  flourish  anew 
with  the  security  and  independence 
fostered  by  their  sponsors. 

Maybe  soon  we  will  be  able  to  cel- 
ebrate with  Edina  Amundsen  her 
family's  security  and  happiness.  Her 
brother  tells  her  that  he  would  like  to 
leave  Bosnia  and  join  her  in 
Fayetteville:  "We  are  ready  to  come 
and  work.  This  [war]  could  go  on  for- 
ever." When  hearing  heartbreaking 
stories  of  Bosnian,  Haitians, 
Rwandans,  and  others,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  helpless  in  the 
face  of  these  atrocities.  As  committed 
Christians,  we  have  the  power  to  pro- 
vide desperate  and  hopelesspeople  new 
life. 
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Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hampstead,  consecrated 

In  a  service  filled  with  pomp  and  ancient  tradition,  The  Rt.  Rev.  B. 
Sidney  Sanders,  consecrated  the  new  building  for  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  at  107  Deerfield  Drive  in  Hampstead  on  Saturday,  May 
28. 

The  service  began  on  the  outside  of  the  church  with  prayers  led  by 
the  Bishop  followed  by  music  sung  by  the  combined  choirs  of  Topsail 
Presbyterian  and  Hampstead  United  Methodist  Churches.  Then  came 
the  long  awaited  decree  by  the  Bishop,  "Let  the  door  be  opened,"  at 
which  time  the  doors  were  indeed  opened  by  the  ushers  and  the 
procession  of  choirs,  people,  participants,  diocesan  and  ecumenical 
Clergy  filed  into  the  church  after  the  threshold  was  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  by  the  Bishop  with  his  pastoral  staff;  "...In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen." 

The  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Sanders  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  many  when  he  told  of  how  the  church  mission  established  in  Puerto 
Rico  had  spawned  miracle  upon  miracle  as  had  the  tiny  parish  at 
Hampstead  established  in  November,  1987,  and  that  in  time  all  of  us 
could  look  back  and  see  more  miracles  spawned  from  this  church  and 
its  peoples. 

After  consecrating  the  building  and  its  appointments  to  the  "Glory 
of  God,"  the  Bishop  celebrated  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Wright,  Bishop  Emeritus  of  the  Diocese,  said  the  final  blessing 
concluding  the  service.  A  reception  hosted  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
Women  of  Holy  Trinity  followed  the  service. 


Trinity  Church,  Lumberton,  "adopts"  a 
school 


After  investigating  a  number  of  possible 
opportunities  for  service,  the  Outreach  Com- 
mittee of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Lumberton,  invited  Gerald  Andrews,  Princi- 
pal of  Janie  Hargrave  School,  to  speak  at  a 
parish  supper  in  September  of  1993.  He  pre- 
sented an  overview  of  the  school,  a  description 
of  some  of  the  needs  of  its  pupils  and  physical 
plant,  and  specific  ways  that  Trinity  Church 
might  participate  in  the  life  of  the  school  and 
affect  its  students. 

The  parish  felt  there  was  important  work 
to  be  done.  In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Gary 
Noteboom,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  "There's 
not  much  that's  more  important  to  the  future 
of  our  community  than  our  kids.  If  we  can  help 
children  get  a  good  education,  that  might 
have  long  term  effects."  With  this  in  mind, 
the  parish  unanimously  voted  to  affirm  a 
proposal  to  "adopt"  Janie  Hargrave  School. 

A  gift  of  $  1,200  was  presented  to  the  school 
at  its  Christmas  program  this  past  December: 
$50.00  for  each  classroom  teacher  and  the 
librarian  to  use  for  supplies  and  $500.00  to 
replace  stolen  audio-visual  equipment. 

There  are  ten  parishioners  who  tutored 
once  or  twice  a  week:  Bonnie  Biggs,  Sarah 
Combs,  Jayne  Detlefsen,  Betty  Gerber,  Edna 
Gray,  Bonnor  Hudson,  LibbaOdom,  Joan  and 
Horace  Stacy  and  Betty  Westfall.  Some  worked 
with  individual  students  and  some  worked 
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Ms.  Jane  Detlefsen  works  with  students  on  their 
reading  skills. 

with  groups  of  students.  Clerical  assistance 
was  given  to  the  school  librarian  once  a  week 
by  Jayne  Detlefsen  and  Bonnor  Hudson. 

Two  tutors  helped  with  the  Book  Fair  in 
March,  and  in  April  Doris  Nance  judged  some 
student  "art"  and  photographed  the  win- 
ners. Cathy  Newton  and  Bess  Newton  judged 
third  grade  writing  done  in  conjunction  with 
National  Library  Week,  and  during  Library 
Week  Trinity  Church  gave  a  paperback  book 
to  each  of  the  241  students  at  Hargrave  School. 
Millie  Swayne  and  Kelly  Luff  man  aided  teach- 
ers by  cutting  out  items  for  classroom  learn- 
ing projects,  and  Kelly  has  transcribed  mate- 
rials using  a  computer.  During  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Week,  four  tutors  stayed  with 
classes  in  the  cafeteria  while  the  PTA  served 
a  special  meal  to  teachers. 


Mrs.  Betty  Westfall,  one  of  Trinity's  volunteers,  at 
their  "adopted"  school. 

Recently  Dr.  L.  E.  Gane,  II  made  presenta- 
tions concerning  dental  health  care  to  several 
groups  of  students.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future,  enrichment  in  several  specialized  ar- 
eas will  be  made  possible  by  resource  people 
in  the  church. 

In  appreciation  for  Trinity's  volunteer  ef- 
forts and  the  difference  the  volunteers  have 
made  in  the  lives  of  the  students  at  Janie 
Hargrave  school,  the  church  was  presented 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  Governor's  Award 
Certificate  of  Appreciation.  But  the  volun- 
teers at  Trinity  Church  aren't  resting  on  their 
laurels.  Plans  are  underway  to  renew  the 
commitment  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  to 
Janie  Hargrave  for  the  1994-95  school  year. 

The  parish,  Noteboom  says,  is  "really  ex- 
cited about  it,  and  hopefully  we  can  do  more." 
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"It  is  time  to  move  on  to  new  things. 

Amy  Trester  bids  farewell  to  diocese  and  to  the  farmworkers  she 


served  for  eleven  years. 


BY  KATERINA  WHITLEY 

Author's  note:  After  11  years  of  min- 
istry as  the  Episcopal  presence  among 
farmworkers  in  Newton  Grove  and  all  of 
Sampson  County,  Amy  Trester  has  said 
goodby  to  the  Dioceses  of  East  and  North 
Carolina  in  order  to  return  to  graduate 
school.  As  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Farm  worker  Ministry  board  I  was  asked 
by  the  late  Lex  Mathews  of  the  North 
Carolina  Diocese  and  the  Rev.  Jim 
Horton  of  the  East  to  find  a  person  to 
minister  to  farmworkers.  Barbara  Ber- 
keley of  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro  and  I 
interviewed  Amy  and  offered  her  the  job 
on  the  spot.  In  19891  wrote  an  article  on 
Amy  Trester's  unique  ministry  for  the 


PHOTO  BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 
Amy  Trestar  shares  a  moment  with  a 
former  farmworker.  Amy  served  11 
years  in  ministry  as  the  Episcopal 
presence  among  farmworkers  in 
Newton  Grove. 


Journal  of  Women 's  Ministries,  an  Epis- 
copal publication.  The  first  paragraph 
describes  so  well  what  many  of  us  in- 
volved in  farmworker  ministries  felt 
about  Amy  that  I  start  this  farewell 
article  on  Amy  with  the  same  words: 

She  came  to  us  on  a  hot  summer  day 
in  1983  —  a  young,  vulnerable-looking 
21-year  old,  suntannedfrom  havingbeen 
in  Florida  visiting  with  Haitian 
farmworkers.  She  had  a  ready  laugh, 
and  an  appealing  shyness  which  scared 
us.  How  could  this  pretty  young  woman 
stand  up  to  farmers,  how  could  she  pro- 
tect herself  from  the  men  in  the  camps? 
Our  bishop  would  be  scared  for  his  own 
daughter  to  enter  those  camps;  how  could 
he  let  Amy  do  it? 

Eleven  years  later,  Amy  still  has  the 
same  young  giggle,  but  her  hair  is  nearly 
white.  The  years  have  taken  their  toll. 
Burnout  comes  very  early  for  people 
who  work  with  those  who  suffer  injus- 
tice from  society  and  from  labor  condi- 
tions, but  even  though  Amy  let  the  suf- 
fering go  through  her,  she  endured 
longer  than  most  outreach  workers  who 
usually  do  this  kind  of  work  for  only  one 
summer.  The  work  was  never  easy. 

The  unbearable  heat  of  the  flatland 
summers  in  eastern  North  Carolina  was 
as  nothing  to  the  obstinacy  of  crew  lead- 
ers, of  some  farmers,  and  of  the  bureau- 
cracy which  does  not  look  kindly  on  the 
poor  and  the  outcasts. 

Barbara  Houston  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kinston,  who  is  training  for  the 
diaconate,  has  been  visiting  Amy  at  the 
Episcopal  Farmworker  Ministry  office 
in  Newton  Grove  one  day  a  week  for  the 
past  few  years.  "I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  her,"  she  says  as  she  looks  back 
on  those  years.  "She  did  a  hard  job, 
alone.  I  think  this  is  a  good  move  for  her; 
she  will  still  be  able  to  help,  but  not  be  on 


Parish  Secretaries  Day 


Don't  miss  the  parish  secretaries  and  correspondents 
day  at  the  Diocesan  House  on  Thursday,  August  18. 

This  is  a  great  oppportunity  to  escape  the  confines  of 
your  own  office,  to  meet  people  from  across  the  diocese 
and  to  visit  with  the  diocesan  staff.  You  may  even  learn 
something  in  the  process. 

Last  year's  workshop  was  a  great  success,  so  be  sure 
to  attend! 


the  front  lines."  When  asked  if  she 
thought  that  Amy's  ministry  had  made  a 
difference  to  farmworkers,  Barbara  re- 
plied: "Lives  of  individuals  have  im- 
proved. Her  presence  was  very  good  for 
them,  they  knew  she  cared  for  them." 
She  thinks  that  Amy's  experience  with 
immigration  certification  has  been  of 
great  value  to  those  who  qualified. 

During  her  years  with  the 
farmworkers  Amy,  who  speaks  Creole, 
started  her  ministry  with  Haitians.  Soon 
the  Haitian  crews  were  replaced  by  His- 
panics,  and  Amy  went  to  Guatemala  for 
an  intensive  course  in  Spanish.  The  last 
few  years  have  been  spent  entirely  with 
the  Spanish-speaking  crews. 

The  ministry  expanded  in  a  new 
direction  in  1989  with  the  completion  of 
a  Child  Development  Center.  The  build- 
ing is  owned  by  the  two  dioceses  but  the 
day-to-day  care  is  run  by  the  Telamon 
Corporation. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has 
been  very  supportive  to  the  farmworker 
ministry.  They  have  paidover  two-thirds 
of  the  operating  and  salary  expenses, 
with  almost  a  third  contributed  by  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Both  dioceses 
have  been  generous  with  volunteers. 
"I'll  miss  her  so  much,"  Jane  Wynne, 
Bishop  Sanders'  Assistant  for  Finance 
and  Administration,  says  of  Amy.  "We 
started  here  together,  and  it  doesn't 
seem  real  that  she  is  leaving.  I  hope  we 
have  great  luck  in  finding  someone  else." 

Bishop  Sanders  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  search  committee  to  find  some- 
one to  continue  Amy's  ministry.  "She 
had  made  a  huge  impact  in  the  Dio- 
cese," the  bishop  says.  "She  has  given 
us  the  grace  to  look  beyond  ourselves 
and  to  help  in  meaningful  ways."  He 
continues,  "In  Amy,  the  farmworkers 
had  a  friend,  even  more,  an  advocate." 
When  asked  if  the  Diocese  has  sup- 
ported her  enough,  he  says  wistfully,  "I 
wish  we  could  have  given  her  more  sup- 
port." 

Julia  Elsee,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Farmworker  Ministry  board  and  a 
vital  member  of  the  Social  Ministries 
Commission  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  sees  the  lack  of  diocesan  sup- 
port in  a  different  way. 

"Amy  herself  was  not  the  kind  of 
person  who  could  organize  and  lead  vol- 
unteers," she  acknowledges.  "Organiz- 
ing church  workers  in  two  dioceses  is 
difficult;  coupled  with  Amy's  shyness 
an  d  h  er  reluctance  to  impose  many  people 
on  the  burdened  lives  of  farmworkers 
this  was  probably  the  chief  weakness  of 
her  ministry." 

"At  the  same  time,"  Juha  Elsee  adds, 
"Amy  did  wonderful  things  with  young 
people's  groups.  She  planted  a  seed  in 
many  children's  minds.  Groups  of  par- 
ish young  people  would  go  to  Newton 
Grove  every  summer  and  she  had  them 
visit  camps,  organize  parties,  and  repair 
such  things  as  a  deck  at  the  center.  Amy 


was  also  tireless  in  organizing  and  giv- 
ing a  huge  feast  each  summer  for  the 
farmworkers,  with  food,  music,  games 
for  the  children  and  entertainment." 

"Her  strength  was  a  people  to  people 
strength ,"  Juha  adds.  "The  farmworkers 
recognized  that  she  cared  about  them. 
The  agencies  who  work  with  them,  too, 
knew  that  she  was  committed.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  has  a  plus  mark  because  of 
Amy." 

Amy  herself  evaluated  the  difficulty 
of  her  task  and  her  own  attitude  when 
interviewed  halfway  through  her  minis- 
try. 

"Everything  is  difficult  when  you 
advocate  for  poor  people,"  she  said  then. 
"Sometimes  I  want  to  run  away,  but 
then  I  remember,  what  is  required  of  us 
is  to  stand,  not  to  run  away.  I  feel  that 
what  I've  been  given  to  do  right  now  is  to 
work  with  farmworkers  and  try  to  make 
any  difference  that  I  can  here." 

Amy  Trester  has  made  a  difference 
as  she  stood  firm  for  a  long  time  on  the 
hot  humid  fields,  sharing  the  life  of  the 
people  who  put  food  on  our  tables  and 
who  are  ignored  by  those  who  eat  it. 

Katerina  Whitley  is  the  editor  of  Life- 
line and  the  communications  officer  for 
the  Presiding  Bishop 's  Fund  for  World 
Relief. 


PHOTO  BY  KATERINA 
Bishop  Sanders  embraces  Amy 
Trestar. 


PHOTO  BY  KATERINA  WHITLEY 
Farmworkers  share  in  wishing  Amy 

farewell. 
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All  Souls,  Northwest,  celebrates  a  birthday 


Tongues  of  fire  in  the  form  of  red 
streamers  and  red  and  white  balloons 
decorated  the  parish  hall  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Northwest  as  the  congrega- 
tion celebrated  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  birth  of  the  church 
universal  with  a  parish  birthday  party 
on  Pentecost. 

Yvonne  Hamilton,  the  parish  sec- 
retary, organized  the  party  which  was 
held  in  the  parish  hall  after  the  regular 
Sunday  service  led  by  Priest-in-Charge,. 
the  Rev.  Porter  Cox.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
said  a  brief  prayer  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  then  a  musical  celebra- 
tion was  led  by  the  church  organist, 
Kathy  Barker.  The  congregation  sang 
the  blessing  and  then  all  enjoyed  a 
light  luncheon  provided  by  the  re- 
nowned cooks  of  the  parish. 


Following  the  luncheon,  Sonja 
Remington  presented  a  reading  from  1 
Corinthians  12:4-13,  and  then  every- 
one participated  in  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion of  the  reading  and  also  of  the 
disciples'  ability  to  speak  in  tongues  as 
given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

After  the  discussion,  a  specialbirth- 
day  cake  provided  by  Janet  Squires 
was  served,  followed  by  more  songs 
and  the  singing  of  the  thanksgiving. 

The  children  of  the  parish  were 
given  the  honor  of  opening  gifts  to  the 
church  and  parish  hall,  which  included 
communion  wine,  an  electric  beater 
for  the  kitchen,  and  other  paper  prod- 
ucts. Adding  to  the  joyous  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Morgan  Johnson,  one  of  the  parish 
children. 


s,  Northwest,  celebrates  Pentecost  with  a  birthday  party 


Nominations  open  for  Unsung  Service  by 
Older  Adults  ^ 


There  are  a  few  people  on  our 
hum  an  journey  for  whom  aging  is  not 
a  thing  to  dread  or  to  just  tolerate. 
Rather,  for  them  it  is  to  be  celebrated 
day  b y  day.  For  them  retirement  is 
not  a  signal  to  stop  work  and  start 
play  or  perhaps  give  up  on  living,  but 
rather  a  time  to  expand  their  minis- 
try of  helping  others. 

All  of  us  know  people  like  this. 
Like  the  "energizer  bunny"  they  keep 
going  and  going  and  going.... 

The  Commission  on  Aging  would 
like  to  recognize  these  jewels  in  our 
midst  by  each  year  giving  The  Award 
for  Unsung  Service  by  Older  Adults 
to  one  of  them.  Letters  with  applica- 
tion forjrfs  have  been  sent  to  priest  in 
charge  of  each  congregation  in  the 


diocese.  If  you  know  ofsomeone  whom 
you  feel  should  be  nominated,  please 
share  this  with  your  priest.  From  the 
nominations  received,  one  will  be 
chosen  to  receive  this  award.  All  oth- 
ers will  receive  a  certificate  of  recog- 
nition signed  by  the  Bishop. 

The  person  selected  for  this  honor 
must  be  at  least  65  years  of  age,  an 
active  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  within  his  or  her  parish,  and 
be  an  outstanding  contributor  of  ser- 
vice to  the  wider  community  without 
compensation.  Each  rector  is  asked 
to  submit  the  name  of  the  parishio- 
ner so  honored  along  with  a  letter 
detailing  his  or  her  achievements  by 
September  1,  1994  to:  Gloria  Price, 
130  Quail  Drive,  Dudley,  NC  28333. 


APPLICATION 

Commission  on  Aging 
Award  for  the  Unsung  Service  by  Older  Adults 

Please  return  by  Sept.  I,  1994  to:  Commission  on  Aging.  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336, 
Kinston,  NC  28503 


Name  of  Nominee: 
Address:  


Church:   

Service  Category  (check  the  category  that  best  describes  the  type  of  service  activities) 
( )  Homeless-Hungry  ( )  Aging  ( )Drug  abuse 

( )  Migrants  ( )  Youth  ( )  Environment 

( )  Public  health-safety  ( )Education-literacy  ( )  Other 

Nomination  Statement:  On  attached  sheet(s)  describe  your  nominee's  service  activities.  Information 
such  as  the  type  of  work;  how  long  s/he  has  been  volunteering;  approximate  time  involved;  what  impact 
it  has  had;  how  many  people  were  helped  or  what  need  was  filled.  You  might  describe  the  special 
qualities  needed  to  perform  this  service  and  any  other  observations  you  feel  are  pertinent. 
Please  double  space  and  no  more  than  2  pages. 

Name  of  Nominator:  

Address:  


Telephone: 

If  possible  include  a  picture  of  your  nominee.  We  will  use  this  for  a  display  at  next  year's  convention. 


In  the  Shadow  of  His  Wings 


BY  FLO  SHEDD,  OB  JN 

Upon  reading  the  Book  of  Psalms  through 
each  month  as  indicated  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  one  is  awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  words 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  including 
psalms  in  every  office  in  the  prayer  book.  I  have 
read  portions  of  the  psalter  all  my  life,  but  the 
daily  ritual,  morning  and  evening,  reveals  im- 
ages and  expressions  that  remain  fixed  in  my 
mind  as  I  go  through  the  day.  One  image  that 
expresses  so  powerfully  the  meaning  of  God's 
love  occurs  over  and  over  again — hidden  in 
the  shadow  of  His  wings. 

How  priceless  is  your  love,  0  God! 

your  people  lake  refuge  under  the  shadow 

of  your  wings. 

Psalm  36:7 

Sometimes  I  see  a  mighty  eagle,  neither 
male  nor  female,  hovering  over  the  earth,  wings 
outspread;  other  times,  God  is  the  kingfisher, 
the  legendary  halcyon  who  calms  the  troubled 
waters — whatever  the  image,  I  know  that  God 
is  there. 


He  shall  cover  you  with  his  pinions, 
and  you  shall  find  refuge  under  his 
wings; 

his  faithfulness  shall  be  a  shield  and 
buckler 

Psalm  9  1:4 

The  image  of  an  omnipotent  Power  that 
encloses,  enfolds  and  protects  his  creatures  is 
extraordinary  in  the  timeless  love  that  it  in- 
vokes. In  times  of  distress,  pain,  loneliness,  one 
may  be  comforted: 

Be  merciful  to  me,  0  God,  be  merciful,  for 

I  have  taken  refuge  in  you; 

in  the  shadow  of  your  wings  I  will  take 

refuge 

until  this  lime  of  trouble  has  gone  by. 

Psalm  57:1 

In  times  of  joy  and  success,  one  senses  that 
God's  almighty  wing  span  provides  that  tri- 
umph as  we  say: 

For  you  have  been  my  helper, 

and  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings,  I 

will  rejoice. 

Psalm  63:7  Kinston,  NC  28503 


The  reality  is,  of  course,  that  God's  pinions 
overshadow  us  always  and  we  are  continually 
under  his  wings.  The  more  we  are  aware  of  his 
guardianship,  the  greater  we  can  experience 
God's  power  and  care  at  all  times.  Just  as  a  chick 
knows  that  he  or  she  is  protected  uncondition- 
ally, we  should  be  comforted  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  God's  love  never  changes,  that  we  are 
the  ones  that  dash  outfrom  under  the  shadow  or 
think  that  we  can  exist  without  the  Love  that 
God  is. 

The  more  we  take  shelter  under  his  wings, 
the  more  protected  we  are  when  the  storms 
rage,  when  we  fall  out  of  the  nest,  or  when  the 
Warrior  Bird  attacks.  When  we  fly  away,  forget- 
ting God's  presence,  we  are  lost,  as  our  Lord 
says  in  Matthew  23-37:  "How  often  I  have 
desired  to  gather  your  children  together  as  a 
hen  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings  and  you 
were  not  willing!" 

Let  us  be  willing  to  be  aware  of  God's  love  in 
our  life  and  say  joyfully  with  the  Psalmist: 
Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  your  eye, 
hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings. 

Psalm  17:8 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


AUGUST 

ECW  Board  Retreat 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Youth  Commission 
Executive  Council 

Family  Ministries  Conference:  "Families  Over  a  Lifespan" 
Elderhostel 


SEPTEMBER 

Elderhostel 

Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth 
Quiet  Day 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  EYC  Retreat 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 

St.  James,  Shallotte-Choir  Retreat 

Clergy  Conference 


OCTOBER 

Happening 

Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity-Adult  Retreat 
St.  Francis,  Goldsboro-Parish  Family  Retreat 
LARC  Conference 
Prison  Superintendents'  Retreat 

St.  Andrews-on-the-Sound,  Wilmington,  Family  Retreat 
Bogue  Shore  Watercolor 
Liturgical  Music  Conference 
**  Trinity  Day** 
Elderhostel 
Senior  DYE 
Elderhostel 


NOVEMBER 

St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Cursillo 

Diocesan  Planning  &  Design  Conference 

New  Beginnings 

Elderhostel 


DECEMBER 

Quiet  Day 

Advent  Spritual  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


9-10 

12-14 

19-20 

21-22 

26-27 

28-9/2 


4-9 

16-18 

21 

12-24 
23-25 

25-  26 

26-  27 


6-  9 

7-  9 
7-9 

11-  12 

12-  14 
14-16 
16-21 
21-23 
23 

23-28 
28-30 
30-11/4 


4-6 

9-13 

18-19 

18-20 

27-12/2 


2 

2-4 
11-16 


Training  necessary  for  clergy,  church 
employees  &  EYC  adult  leaders 


In  order  for  parishes  and  the  diocese  to  be  covered  by  the 
Church  Insurance  Corporation,  it  is  necessary  for  all  clergy, 
church  employees,  and  EYC  adult  leaders  to  receive  train- 
ing on  the  issues  of  sexual  exploitation,  sexual  harassment, 
and  child  abuse.  To  properly  train  adults  who  are  involved 
in  our  ministries,  the  diocese  is  offering  three  regional 
workshops  this  fall.  These  workshops  are  also  intended  for 
clergy  who  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  last  fall  on 
these  issues.  Certain  church  employees  and  volunteers  may 
need  to  attend  as  well.  For  example,  EYC  volunteers  may 
need  to  attend  while  Sunday  school  teachers  do  not. 

The  dates  of  these  conferences  are  as  follows:  Kinston, 


Diocesan  House,  September  24;  Wilmington,  St.  John's, 
October  15;  and  Fayetteville,  St.  John's,  November  5.  The 
workshop  will  last  from  9:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m. 

In  addition  to  these  workshops,  this  year's  Adults 
Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference  will  focus  on  the 
issue  of  child  abuse.  This  conference  is  geared  toward 
volunteers  who  work  with  youth.  If  you  only  work  with 
youth,  you  need  only  attend  this  conference.  However,  if 
you  miss  this  conference,  you  will  need  to  attend  one  of  the 
regional  workshops. 

If  you  are  unsure  if  you  should  attend  one  of  these 
workshops  or  conferences,  contact  your  rector. 
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QUIET  DAY  AT 
TRINITY  CENTER 


The  Feast  of  Saint 
Matthew,  Apostle  and 
Evangelist 

September  21,  1994 
9  am  -  3  pm 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dannals 
Spiritual  Director  ■■. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dannals, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Bern  will  lead  a  Quiet  Day  Sep- 
tember 21.  The  Day  will  begin 
with  Morning  Prayer  in  the 
Chapel  of  Dame  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich at  9  am  and  will  conclude 
with  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  2:30 
pm.  During  the  day  Father 
Dannals  will  lead  meditations, 
and  be  available  for  individual 
spiritual  direction  and  the  Rite 
of  Reconciliation.  There  will  be 
ample  time  for  silent  walks, 
meditative  reading,  prayer  and 
spiritual  reflection. 

Quiet  Days  at  Trinity  Center 
are  an  opportunity  to  go  aside 
from  the  busyness  of  our  every- 
day routine  and  seek  Him  in 
calm  and  stillness.  In  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  we  read  of 
Jesus  going  aside  to  pray  and 
then  returning  to  heal  and  teach. 
Following  His  example,  let  us 
turn  aside  to  be  strengthened 
and  renewed. 

Register  by  calling  Trinity 
Center  (919)  247-5600.  Lunch 
and  refreshments  will  be  pro- 
vided for  $10.00. 


Note 


Trinity  day  is  being  held  in 
October  this  year  rather 
than  in  August. 

The  date  is 
Sunday,  October  23. 

Plan  to  attend! 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
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WOW!  What  a  great  series  of  articles- 
our  Military  Communities." 


-"Ministering  to 


It  is  obvious  that  you  and  all  the  authors  of  the  various 
articles  have  captured  the  essence  of  the  Church's  ministry 
to  our  military  communities.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  time  and  effort  that  have  been  used  to  "tell  the  story" 
of  this  ministry.  Always  knew  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
was  super,  but  WOW! 

Thanks  for  your  support. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 


Charles  L.  Keyser 

Bishop  for  the  Armed  Forces 


Dear  Readers, 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  positive  feedback 
on  the  last  issue  of  Cross  Current.  Indeed,  your  minis- 
tries are  impressive. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  two  Coast 
Guard  Stations  were  left  off  the  map  showing  military 
bases  in  our  diocese.  They  are  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  in  Elizabeth  City  and  the  Coast  Guard  Station 
on  Hatteras.  We  also  have  a  chaplain  in  Greenville,  the 
Ilev.  Joe  Dunlap,  who  works  in  the  federal  prisons  in 
the  diocese. 

Thanks  again  for  your  input! 

ARA 


Tarisk 

Tin-ups 


OPTIONAL? 

"I  was  amused  (devastated?)  to  see  [to  see  in 
a  church  conference  brochure]  that  the  only 
sessions  listed  as  'optional'  are  worship  services. 
Of  course,  you  know  what  the  organizers  will 
say.  But  have  they  not,  unwittingly,  put  their 
finger  on  the  real  root  of  our  troubles?  We  talk 
and  talk;  we  have  seminars  and  forums.  But  a 
prayerless  Church  is  a  powerless  Church.  When 
the  essentials  become  optionals,  we  might  as 
well  close  the  shop." 

— The  Most  Rev.  Donald  Coggan 
101st  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 


submitted  by  Flo  Shedd,  Trinity  Center 

Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 
Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Parish  Secretary  and  Parish  Correspondent  Day, 
Diocesan  House 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  All  Souls, 
Northwest 

Executive  Council  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 
General  Convention,  Indianapolis 


General  Convention  concludes 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Labor  Day 
Meeting  of  Deans  and  Department  Chairs, 
Diocesan  House 

Prison  Commission  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Happening  Board  &  Staff  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting 
Commission  on  Aging 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference, 
Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  Holy  Trinity, 
Hampstead 

Orientation  for  New  Clergy,  Diocesan  House 
Department  of  Congregations  &  Development, 
Diocesan  House 

Convention  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harassment,  Exploitation 

&  Child  Abuse,  Diocesan  House 

Clergy  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Center  Board  Meeting,  Trinity  Center 


Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting 

Executive  Councd  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harassment,  Exploitation 

&  ChUd  Abuse,  Wilmington 

Trinity  Deanery  Fall  Celebration,  Kinston 

Pamlico  Deanery  Fall  Celebration,  Aurora 

Music  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting,  Diocesan 

House 

Trinity  Day,  Trinity  Center 

Sr.  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown, 
919-522-0885. 
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East  Carolinians  reflect  on  General 
Convention 


In  an  effort  to  share  with  you  the  experience 
of  attending  the  71st  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Triennial  Meeting  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  Women,  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina's  representatives  to  these  two 
events  kept  journals  during  their  stay  in  India- 
napolis. Below  are  excerpts  from  these  journals. 

The  reflections  of  our  representatives  share 
the  highlights,  the  frustrations  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  weeks  from  Aug.  24  to  Sept.  2.  For  a 
more  detailed  report  on  the  events  of  the  conven- 
tion, please  see  the  special  insert  provided  by 
Episcopal  Life  found  between  pages  4  &  5. 

8/24    "Can  you  imagine  a  legislature  with  828 
deputies?  That's  what  we  have." 
8/25    "311  resolutions  have  been  submitted 
against  538  total  in  1991." 

"We  are  sitting  here  about  noon  today  pass- 
ing one  budget  request  after  the  other  when 
Program,  Budget  &  Finance  will  decide  later 
whether  the  funds  are  available  —  that's  ridicu- 
lous. 

8/26  Amarvelous  African  American  choir  greeted 
us  as  we  came  to  Eucharist  and  Bible  study.  The 
music  made  me  feel  the  Lord's  presence  in  this 
place.  Tears  welled  up  in  my  eyes  as  I  praised  the 
Lord. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  in  almost  constant 
prayer  as  the  presence  of  the  Lord  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious." 

— Mr.  Channing  Daniel,  convention  deputy 

8/25  "Henri  Nouwen  (a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  well-known  author)  was  powerful.  He  said 
the  words  are  not  blessed  am  I  as  I  care  for  the 
poor',  but  blessed  are  the  poor.'  Only  when  we 
place  the  marginalized  in  the  center  of  our  life 
can  we  form  community. 

8/30  It  is  wonderful  to  watch. ..the  grand  spirit 
and  power  of  our  Church  gathered  in  General 
Convention. 

We  have  a  wonderful  delegation — 
hardworking,  excellent  minds,  good  hearts.  How 
lucky  the  people  of  East  Carolina. 
8/31  The  budget  was  approved.  Support  for 
oversees  mission  was  restored.  Added  money  for 
work  with  children,  youth  and  young  adults. 

Indiana  Night  at  the  Circle  Theatre.  Won- 
derful big  band  sound.  A  wonderful  night." 

—  The  .  Rev.  Phil  Craig,  convention  deputy 

8/24   "We  (25  people)  perfect  three  resolutions 


on  AIDS/HIV.  It  can  be  done.  We  disagree  but 
don't  get  mad  at  each  other. 

Opening  Holy  Communion — I  needed  that! 
8/27  Dinner  with  the  Puerto  Rican  delegation. 
Spent  time  with  Bishop  Alvarez'  daughter  (6-8 
years  old).  She  speaks  both  Spanish  and  En- 
glish. It  was  fun  to  talk  to  her  away  from  the 
adult  noise. 

8/28  The  service  was  held  on  the  football  field 
of  the  dome.  It  was  directed  to  the  service  and 
ministry  of  women.  It  was  a  service  that  should 
be  held  in  every  parish  in  our  Church! 

This  was  Tutu  night.  He  helped  us  know 
God's  freeing  love  and  will.  He  can  teach  us  more 
about  God's  love  than  anyone  I  know. 
8/31  The  word  of  this  convention  is  DIA- 
LOGUE— not  debate.  Extreme  emotions  &  feel- 
ings are  quickly  suppressed  to  dialogue.  Debate 
allows  the  feelings  and  emotions  to  flow — dia- 
logue seems  to  say  get  a  hold  on  yourself,  relax 
and  talk  quietly  about  what  you  are  feeling  or 
thinking. 

9/2  I  still  don't  know  how  I  feel  about  this 
convention. 

There  is  an  attitude  of  'keep  the  peace', 
'evolution  not  resolution.'  The  convention  was 
'down  the  middle'  and  probably  leaned  to  the 
right. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  hard  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  We  will  try  to  pull  that  off  for 
the  next  three  years." 

— Mr.  Ted  Gartman,  convention  deputy 

9/2  "I  think  we  have  taken  a  small  step  in 
dealing  with  some  of  the  issues  that  face  the 
church  today.  We  haven't  closed  any  doors  to 
anyone,  nor  have  we  opened  them  to  anyone. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  House  of  Bishops  take 
more  leadership  with  issues  such  as  human 
sexuality  and  the  acceptance  of  the  ordination  of 
women  by  the  whole  church  rather  that  using 
their  energy  to  promote  their  own  sense  of  com- 
munity within  their  house." 

-The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper,  convention  deputy 

9/2  "We  had  lots  of  famous  visitors  to  Triennial. 
In  fact,  during  the  Presiding  Bishop's  visit  he 
told  us  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
dropped  by  and  that  it  was  so  pleasant  he  had 
decided  to  stay.  It  [Triennial]  really  was  very 
pleasant." 

■■Mrs.  Francis  VonRosenberg, 

Triennial  representative 


WITH  WATER  AND 
THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

PROCLAIMING 


9/1  "This  seemed  a  much  less  confrontational 
convention  from  listening  to  people  and  to  legis- 
lation. I  didn't  hear  the  anger  that  was  present 
in  Phoenix. 

The  United  Thank  Offering  had  good  re- 
sponse to  having  blue  boxes  in  all  the  Houses. 
The  offering  at  the  major  service  of  worship  also 
went  into  the  UTO  Ingathering  to  be  granted  in 
1995.  This  amounted  to  $20,000.00. 

The  high  point  for  me  was  holding  the  alms 
basin  with  the  Presiding  Bishop  for  the  Sunday 
service  and  receiving  the  Ingatherings  from  each 
diocese.  The  diversity  of  the  Church  is  well 
represented  there." 

— Mrs.  Nancy  Broadwell,  UTO  Chairperson 

9/2  "It  is  hard  to  explain  the  size,  diversity ,  and 
complexity  of  the  convention.  The  size  was  over- 
whelming and  the  diversity  was  enlightening. 

In  absorbing  the  week's  events,  it  became 
apparent  to  me  the  appropriateness  of  the  dio- 
ceses sending  repeat  delegates.  98%  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  convention  originate  in  the  commit- 
tees and  only  experienced  delegates  are  asked  to 
sit  on  committees. 

As  I  spent  time  with  our  delegates,  it  became 
apparent  how  well  our  delegation  represented 
East  Carolina." 

Mrs.  Alicia  Ragsdale,  convention  alternate 


Browning  calls  us  to  aid  Haitian 
refugees 


SARAH  K.  LISCHER, 

DIOCESAN  REFUGEE  COORDINATOR 

AUGUST  11,  1994 

As  violence  and  injustice  continue  to  flourish 
in  Haiti,  governments,  non-profit  organizations, 
churches,  and  individuals  struggle  for  solutions. 
The  American  government  considers  invasion 
and  enforces  sanctions.  The  Coast  Guard  rescues 
drowning  Haitians,  only  to  return  them  to  Haiti. 
Non-profit  organizations  supply  desperately 
needed  humanitarian  relief.  However,  none  of 
these  measures  have  ended  the  suffering  of  the 
Haitian  people. 

Rosemary  Stark,  Chairman  of  the  Interfaith 
Refugee  Ministry,  explains  that  the  Church  must 
confront  human  rigbts  abuses  within  a  frame- 
work of  Christian  care.  "We  in  the  church  are 
called  to  be  a  different  voice,  a  voice  that  re- 
sponds to  the  exodus  of  refugees  with  concern  for 
their  well  being  in  the  particular,  case  by  case, 
individual  by  individual,  child  by  child  situa- 
tion." Bishop  Browning  requests  that  Episcopa- 


lians address  a  situation  by  working  for  justice 
in  Haiti,  as  well  as  showing  welcome  and  com- 
passion to  desperate  refugees  fleeing  the  coun- 
try. 

Political  repression  in  Haiti  has  lead  to  a 
humanitarian  catastrophe  in  which  everyone 
but  the  elite  suffers.  All  levels  of  Haiti's  citi- 
zens— from  pro-Aristide  activists  to  newborn 
babies —  feel  the  brutal  impact  of  the  military 
government.  The  rulers  are  killing  the  country 
politically  through  violence  against  any  opposi- 
tion. Time  magazine  reports  that  "in  the  31 
months  since  [Aristide's]  overthrow,  about  3,000 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  "  Human  rights 
workers  also  report  numerous  politically  moti- 
vated beatings  and  rapes.  The  US  Committee  for 
Refugees  finds  that,  contrary  to  State  Depart- 
ment claims,  refugees  experience  persecution 
after  forcible  return  to  Haiti.  Prof.  Harold  Koh, 
attorney  for  Haitians  seeking  asylum,  repre- 
sented a  known  activist  supporter  of  Aristide 
who,  upon  forcible  return  to  Haiti,  "was  beaten 
savagely  by  three  Haitian  military  officers,  and 
his  left  arm  was  severely  fractured." 

The  humanitarian  crisis  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  horrifying.  Thousands  of  people  are  sick 
and  starving.  Non-profit  feeding  centers  cannot 


cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem;  they 
feed  only  selected  children  and  pregnant  women. 
The  Associated  Press  paints  a  grim  picture  of  the 
future  for  Haiti's  youngest  victims,  describing 
the  rural  hospitals  filled  to  capacity.  "At  eight 
months,  diarrhea-ridden  Deny  Merlansia's  swol- 
len belly  is  filled  with  worms.  She  weighs  10 
pounds  ...  Her  mother  died  of  AIDS."  The  nurse 
reports,  "We  didn't  do  any  tests  to  see  if  she  had 
AIDS  ...  What  for?  We  don't  have  any  treat- 
ment." Although  infants  like  Deny  have  no 
consciousness  of  the  reason  for  their  suffering, 
they  are  victims  of  politics  and  injustice,  like 
their  fellow  citizens  tortured  and  imprisoned  for 
questioning  the  military  junta. 

When  the  Church  responds  to  these  injus- 
tices, it  cannot  ignore  the  complicated  political 
situation  to  focus  solely  on  the  morally  clear-cut 
issue  of  humanitarian  relief.  No  amount  of  food 
shipments  and  medical  supplies  will  defeat  in- 
justice and  terror.  The  Church  must  strike  at  the 
root  cause  of  the  misery  by  working  to  bring 
democracy  and  human  rights  to  the  Haitian 
people.  Bishop  Browning  reports  that  his  . office 


"Carolinians"  cont  on  page  2 
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CROSS  CURRENT 


SEPTEMBER  ] 


A  Story  from  the  Bishop 


An  attractive  young  woman  stood  hesi- 
tantly in  the  doorway  of  the  Diocesan  House.  I 
was  standing  talking  to  Cynthia,  our  recep- 
tionist, who  was  seated  at  her  desk.  Nervously 
the  young  woman  addressed  Cynthia,  "Is  this 

BlSnOO'S       3  t^ocese'^"  sne  asked.  It  was  clear  the  young 
r  woman  was  unfamiliar  with  the  word,  because 

she  pronounced  it  badly.  "This  is  a  diocese," 
Cynthia  answered  in  her  pleasant  manner, 
and  pointing  to  me  she  said,  "and  that's  our 

m Bishop."  As  someone  said  later,  the  young 
woman  looked  as  if  someone  had  taken  the  five 
presents  she  had  wanted  most  in  her  life, 
wrapped  them  together  in  one  box,  and  given 
them  to  her  for  Christmas.  She  literally  wept 
for  joy. 

The  young  woman  began  to  explain.  Her 
best  friend  had  just  been  diagnosed  with  breast 

m cancer.  The  young  woman  had  been  terribly 
upset  by  the  news  about  her  friend,  and  that 
morning  had  decided  to  read  her  Bible.  For 
some  reason  she  turned  to  the  book  of  Titus. 
^j^^J  She  read  in  Titus  about  bishops,  and  not  being 
clear  about  what  a  bishop  does,  she  looked  the 
word  bishop  up  in  her  encyclopedia.  There  it 
talked  about  the  bishop  being  in  charge  of  a 
diocese.  She  wenton  to  say  that  those  were  the  two  words  that  God 
had  given  her  for  that  day — bishop  and  diocese.  She  was  puzzled 
that  God  would  give  her  words  and  puzzled  about  the  words  He 
gave,  but  that's  what  had  happened.  He  also  gave  her  a  color — 
neon  pink. 

A  few  minutes  earlier  she  had  dropped  herfriend  at  the  doctor's 
office,  and  had  been  too  upset  to  go  in.  She  decided  to  drive  around 
instead.  From  the  street  she  saw  the  neon  pink  crepe  myrtles  that 
were  blooming  in  our  courtyard.  She  decided  to  drive  into  our 
driveway,  and  there,  on  our  sign  she  saw  the  word  diocese.  She 
parked  and  came  in,  and  standing  there  was  a  bishop. 

And  now  she  asked  if  she  brought  her  friend  by  later  that 
afternoon  would  I  pray  for  her.  I  assured  her  that  I  would.  They 
came — three  young  women  and  three  adorable  young  children.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  woman  with  breastcancer,  to  her  friend,  and 
to  the  children.  Holdinghands  and  then  with  all  of  us  laying  hands 
on  the  woman,  I  prayed  for  her  healing.  The  emotional  and 
spiritual  healing  was  immediate.  For  all  of  us  it  was  as  if  we  had 
been  forced  to  hold  our  breath  for  a  long  time,  and,  suddenly,  we 
were  free  to  breathe  again.  I  hope  that  the  physical  healing  was 
just  as  sudden ,  I  know  that  to  be  possible.  If  not,  then  perhaps  God 
will  bring  about  healing  through  the  hands  and  hearts  and  minds 
of  doctors  and  nurses.  I  pray  so. 

After  we  finished  praying,  I  took  them  all  in  the  kitchen  and 
gave  them  a  soft  drink,  and  then  showed  these  extremely  nice 
people  around  the  office.  We  arrived  in  Jane's  office  and  as  we 
turned  to  leave,  on  the  doorj  amb  there  was  a  large  stick-um  placed 
where  you  could  not  miss  it.  On  it  was  written  the  time  Jane  was 

to  pick  up  her  two  nephews  from  day   

camp — 2:00  p.m.  The  time  written  on 
that  stiek-um  was  the  exact  time  that 
the  women  and  children  had  returned 
to  my  office.  The  color  of  the  stick- 
um — neon  pink.  Chance  or  providence? 
You  decide! 


Bishop  Sanders  speaks  abou 
the  diocesan  staff 


What  do  you  think  makes  this  staff 
unique? 

Bishop  Sanders:  I  think  there  are  three 
major  characteristics  about  this  staff  that 
make  it  great. 

1.  Each  person  sees  their  task  as  a  Chris- 
tian vocation  not  as  a  job.  They  view  it  as 
a  major  contribution  to  the  on-going  ministry 
of  the  diocese.  They  model  servant  ministries 
for  the  clergy  and  the  lay  people  of  this  dio- 
cese. 2.  Their  years  of  experience.  Each 
person  is  extremely  competent  at  what  he  or 
she  does.  3.  Their  congeniality.  They  work 
together  well.  There  are  no  petty  jealousies. 
These  people  truly  like  each  other  and  are 
clear  about  the  fact  that  they  work  together 
as  a  team  in  a  common  enterprise. 

I  believe  it  is  an  efficient  skeleton  staff.  It 
is  unusual  for  a  diocesan  office  of  this  size  to 
have  only  one  full  time  secretary.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  handle  both  steward- 
ship and  communication,  but  it  is  being  done 
beautifully.  My  Assistant  for  Finance  and 
Administration  wears  so  many  hats  that  I've 
lost  count. 

It  is  a  highly  organized,  highly  efficient  team 
that  never  allows  their  task  to  come  between 
them  and  the  people  they  serve. 


How  does  your  staff  help  you  in  you 
ministry? 

Bishop  Sanders:  My  staff  enhances  m 
ministry  by  giving  me  freedom  from  ever 
day  tasks.  I  do  not  worry  about  finances, 
do  not  even  worry  about  my  schedulinj 
When  I  go  to  convention  my  two  assistanl 
and  the  convention  committee  have  take 
care  of  even  the  smallest  details.  This 
simply  an  extension  of  what  my  staff  doe 
for  me  every  day  of  the  year. 
In  doing  ministry,  they  free  me  to  do  mir 
istry. 

What  doyou  see  as  the  role  of  the  office 
Bishop  Sanders:  I  think  it  is  the  role  of 
parish  church  to  be  the  nurturing  place  ii 
the  lives  of  its  people.  I  think  it  is  the  rol 
of  a  diocese  and  a  conference  center  to  b 
the  life  changing  agent  in  the  lives  of  it 
people.  I  hope  we  point  both  individual! 
and  congregations  beyond  themselves  ti 
servant  ministry.  I  hope  we  are  channel! 
for  a  vision  and  agents  for  change. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  my  staff  si 
often  enables  the  people  of  this  diocese  t< 
discover  and  embrace  their  own  gifts.  T< 
what  ever  degree  we  are  able  to  do  this, 
give  thanks  to  God. 


"Carolinians"  cont  from  page  1 


"has  recently  responded  to  an  invitation 
from  Bishop  Jean-Zache  Duracin  of  Haiti  by 
sending  a  delegation  of  prominent  Episcopa- 
lians to  meet  with  church  leaders,  politicians 
and  business  community  leaders  to  assess 
the  situation  of  the  diocese  and  in  the  coun- 
try." This  will  open  the  way  for  American 
Episcopalians  to  influence  the  progress  of 
democracy  in  Haiti. 

Bishop  Browning  stresses  our  many  re- 
sponsibilities towards  Haitians.  Although 
the  Church  desires  to  end  injustice,  violence, 
hunger,  and  illness  inside  Haiti,  we  must 
also  help  those  Haitians  who  flee  the  country 
in  desperation.  The  Bishop  reiterates  Church 
policy  condemning  oppression  and  welcom- 
ing the  needy.  "We  support  the  Haitian 
people  in  their  numerous  griefs  and  long 
quest  for  peace  and  justice.  We  continue  to 


support  the  Diocese  of  Haiti  in  its  mission 
inside  the  country.  However,  we  want  to 
open  our  arms  to  those  Haitians  fleeing  a^ 
dehumanizing  poverty  and  increased  re- 
pression." 

Through  a  commitment  to  sponsorship' 
we  can  effect  change  and  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Church.  We  can  prevent  one 
family  from  being  forcibly  returned  to  the 
Haitian  military.  We  can  prevent  someone's 
child  from  dying  of  disease  or  malnutrition. 
Our  actions  can  save  lives.  Bishop  Brown- 
ing has  asked  our  diocese  for  help.  "Because 
of  the  overflowing  numbers  awaiting  spon- 
sorships, we  appeal  to  your  diocese  to  do  all 
it  can  to  expeditiously  resettle  at  least  two 
Haitian  families. ..through  its  parishes  and 
willing  families."  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
voice,  the  voice  of  the  Church,  to  be  heard  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  human  rights  for 
Haitians.  Our  compassion  can  set  an  ex- 
ample and  save  a  life. 
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Welcome  -to 

ou  r  Wo! 


drawing 
J0/7/J  Turner,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 


Come  in  and  meet 
the  diocesan  staff 


"77ie  openness  of  the  office  invites  people  in." 

—  Frank  Russ 

"The  office  is  very  informal...  welcoming.  People  feel  at  home  here." 

—  Jane  Wynne 

We  do  want  you  to  feel  at  home  at  the  Diocesan  House!  So  for 
those  of  you  who  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  diocesan 
office  in  Kinston,  we  invite  you  on  a  tour.  This  is  a  chance  to  meet 
the  diocesan  staff  and  get  a  flavor  of  the  office  environment.  We 
hope  this  quick  visit  will  only  whet  your  appetite  and  that  you  will 
stop  by  in  person  for  a  visit. 


The  first  face  to  greet  us  is  that  of 
Cynthia  Pollock,  the  diocesan  reception- 
ist. Cynthia's  responsibilities  include  an- 
swering the  phone,  welcoming  guests, 
making  coffee  and  preparing  snacks  and 
meals  for  committee  meetings,  purchas- 
ing supplies  for  the  kitchen,  providing 
secretarial  assistance  to  the  Youth  Co- 
ordinator and  to  the  secretary  to  the 
bishop,  and  helping  with  mass  mailings. 

Cynthia  sees  the  diocesan  office  as 
being  the  business  office  for  the  Episco- 
pal churches.  She  also  feels  it  serves  as 
a  support  for  the  churches — letting  them 
know  what  is  happening  within  tbe  dio- 
cese and  the  community.  In  Cynthia's 
words,  "We  are  here  to  help  you  in 
whatever  way  we  can." 

November  will  mark  Cynthia's  sev- 
enth year  of  working  with  the  diocese. 
When  asked  what  has  kept  her  at  the 
ocesan  office,  she  replies,  "The  family  atmosphere — the  closeness  and  warm 
lationship  I  have  with  the  staff."  She  continues,  "It  is  amazing  how  we  work 
gether.  We  can  all  step  out  of  our  boundaries  to  assist  wherever  we're  needed." 

Known  around  the  office  as  "super  mom,"  Cynthia  has  a  sixteen-year-old  son, 
dward  and  a  fourteen-year-old  son,  Kevin.  Cynthia  has  been  married  for  21  years 
Edward  Pollack,  Jr.,  pastor  of  Grifton  Chapel  Church  of  Christ,  Disciples  of 
hrist.  Cynthia  loves  to  sing  and  can  often  be  heard  humming  a  tune  if  not  belting 
aloud. 

Continuing  down  the  hall,  we  are 
greeted  next  by  Lynn  Brown.  Lynn,  who 
is  always  tan,  has  served  the  diocese  as 
secretary  for  almost  ten  and  a  half  years. 
Her  longevity  is  amazing,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  she  never  applied 
for  the  job.  Trained  to  work  for  a  lawyer, 
Lynn  had  planned  to  go  back  to  school  to 
become  a  paralegal,  but  the  family-ori- 
ented atmosphere  of  the  office  has  kept 
her  here.  When  asked  what  enticed  her 
to  stay,  Lynn  responded,  "It's  very  laid 
back,  yet  we  all  know  what  we  have  to  do 
and  when  it  is  time  to  get  to  work,  we  all 
get  to  work.  We  aren't  on  a  time  clock. 
You  are  own  you  own  to  get  it  done." 
Lynn's  responsibilities  include  correspondence ,  reports  and  other  needs  for  the 
)ishop  and  his  assistants.  She  schedules  meetings  for  30  diocesan  committees  and 
arranges  catering  for  lunch  meetings.  She  types  and  publishes  the  annual  diocesan 
invention  workbook  and  journal,  takes  shorthand  minutes  during  diocesan 
convention  and  executive  council  meetings,  lays  out  brochures  for  diocesan 
inferences,  and  oversees  printing  of  invitations  and  other  special  printing 
projects.  Although  her  responsibilities  are  numerous,  Lynn  is  always  pleasant  and 
Willing  to  assist  with  any  project  she  is  asked  to  undertake. 

Lynn  has  been  married  to  William  "Butch"  Brown  for  seven  years.  In  fact, 
{heir  wedding  reception  was  held  in  the  courtyard  at  the  Diocesan  House.  Lynn  is 
f  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  When  not  in  the  office  Lynn  enjoys  outdoor 
activities  such  as,  boating,  skiing  and  fishing.  No  wonder  she  is  always  tan. 


Next  to  Lynn's  office,  we  find  Eliza- 
beth Wooten,  the  second  newest  member 
of  the  diocesan  staff.  Elizabeth,  who  be- 
gan work  at  the  end  of  February  1994,  is 
the  Camp  Registrar.  It  is  her  responsibil- 
ity to  process  all  the  camp  applications 
and  coordinate  camp  placements.  Her 
work  involves  a  lot  of  phone  and  com- 
puter work.  Elizabeth  feels  her  previous 
employment  as  manager  of  a  temporary 
agency  well  prepared  her  for  the  job.  As 
Elizabeth  points  out,  both  of  these  types 
of  work  involve  recruiting,  placement 
and  making  the  "customer"  happy. 
Elizabeth  is  quick  to  add  that  one  big 
difference  from  her  old  work  is  that  this 
"is  the  first  place  that  I've  ever  looked 
forward  to  going  to  work." 

Elizabeth  also  assists  the  Youth  Di- 
rector in  coordinating  the  Fall  and  Spring  youth  events.  Combined,  her  responsi- 
bilities comprise  a  year-round,  part-time  job. 

As  for  the  surprises  she  has  found  on  the  job,  "I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
work  that  everyone  does.  But  they  always  have  time  to  help  each  other." 

Elizabeth,  her  husband,  Robin,  and  her  two-year-old  daughter  Olivia,  moved  to 
Kinston  from  Buies  Creek  where  Robin  was  in  graduate  school.  They  are  members 
of  St.  Mary's  in  Kinston. 

Next  we  meet  Judy  Covington,  the 
bookkeeper  and  office  comedian.  Judy 
has  an  uncanny  knack  for  imitations. 
Ask  her  to  perform  her  rendition  of  Bishop 
Sanders'  "alleluias." 

Judy  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
all  financial  records,  status  reports  and 
parochial  reports.  She  is  in  charge  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  office  computer  system, 
both  the  hardware  and  the  software.  She 
also  keeps  Camp  Trinity's  books  and 
budget.  As  convention  registrar,  Judy 
collects  registration  money,  designs  con- 
vention mailings  and  information,  and  assembles  and  mails  convention  packets. 

Judy  literally  found  her  way  to  the  diocesan  office  by  way  of  the  altar.  After 
working  in  Charlotte  as  a  retail  store  manager,  Judy  was  in  Fayetteville  taking 
some  accounting  courses  when  she  was  confirmed  at  Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills. 
After  the  service,  she  struck  up  a  conversation  with  Nancy  Sanders  who  reported 
back  to  Bishop  Sanders.  Judy  interviewed  on  Tuesday  and  was  hired  on  Friday! 
That  was  six  years  ago. 

One  of  the  reasons  she  enjoys  her  work,  says  Judy,  is  "the  latitude  not  found 
other  places.  We  all  have  some  input  in  the  structure  of  our  job." 
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If  we  are  lucky  we  will  catch  Carol  Taylor  between  youth  events  and  she  may 
be  in  her  office.  Carol  is  the  Youth  Ministries  Coordinator  and  Director  of  Camp 
Trinity.  She  has  been  in  her  position  for  eight  years. 

Prior  to  taking  this  job  with  the  diocese,  Carol  worked  for  the  United  Way  as 
a  volunteer  coordinator  at  the  National  Academy  for  Volunteerism  at  the  United 
Way  of  America  National  Headquarters  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Carol,  who  had 
been  involved  inyouth  ministry  on  a  part-time  basis  since  her  college  days,  thought 
she  might  like  to  become  involved  in  church  work  when  she  read  an  ad  in  The  Living 
Church  about  the  opening  in  East  Carolina.  After  interviewing  with  Bishop 
Sanders  and  two  committees  in  the  diocese,  Carol  was  even  more  drawn  to  the  job 
because  of  the  camp  aspect.  In  her  own 
words,  "I  always  wanted  to  be  a  camp 
director." 

When  Carol  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
youth  ministry  was  just  beginning  to 
grow  and  flourish.  She  recalls,  "I  re- 
member walking  into  my  office  and  there 
was  no  paper  on  the  desk  and  I  thought, 
What  will  I  ever  do  in  this  job?'" 

That  question  has  easily  been  an- 
swered. One  month  after  Carol  began 
her  new  job,  180  young  people  attended 
the  Youth  Convention  in  Ahoskie.  This 
past  year  350  young  people  attended  the 
youth  convention  held  in  Kinston.  The 
youth  program  now  has  about  2500  ac- 
tive youths  involved.  Camp  Trinity  has 
grown  from  400  campers  in  1987  to  600 
during  the  last  three  or  four  summers.  But  it  is  not  just  the  participation  that  has 
increased,  the  programming  has  grown  as  well. 

Carol  attributes  the  success  of  the  program  and  her  love  for  the  work  to  support 
she  receives  from  the  diocese.  "The  energy  and  support  behind  the  youth  ministry 
is  so  phenomenal  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  East  Carolina  is  a  place  where 
people  really  believe  in  youth  ministry." 

Of  the  office  environment,  Carol  says,  "Our  office  is  unique  in  that  you  can 
explore,  expand  and  grow  in  your  job  and  you  are  supported  in  doing  that." 

She  sees  the  role  of  the  diocesan  office  to  provide  support  to  parishes.  "Our  role 
is  to  help  empower  them  in  their  ministries  in  any  way  we  can  —  to  help  them  see 
all  churches  in  East  Carolina  as  one  whole  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Community." 


Down  the  hall  from  Carol  is  Frank 
Russ,  the  newest  member  of  the  dioc- 
esan staff.  Frank  began  serving  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Bishop  for  Program  and 
Ministry  on  May  1  Frank  admits  that 
he  is  still  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  this  new  job.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  to  serve  in  the 
parish  priesthood  for  life. 

After  many  prayers  he  accepted 
the  job  mainly  because  of  his  interest  in 
spiritual  formation  and  pastoral  care. 
Frank  sees  this  developing  ministry  as 
a  new  avenue  for  which  there  is  a  great 
need  among  clergy.  Frank  sees  his  role 
in  this  ministry  as  a  support  to  Bishop  Sanders — an  extension  of  his  ministry. 
Since  taking  the  job,  Frank  admits  to  being  "overwhelmed  by  the  intense  stress  a 
bishop  deals  with  on  a  daily  basis." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  "pleasantly  learned  just  how  well  the  office  staff 
works  together."  Frank  has  found  that  the  office  is  primarily  a  resource  center. 
Frank  feels  that  the  diocesan  staff  is  "primarily  here  to  serve  the  parishes  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  each  parish  is  an 
extension  of  what  goes  on  here.  It's  a  two  way  street." 


SEPTEMBER  ] 
Starting  back  down  the  hall 
meet  Jane  Wynne,  the  Bishop's  A 
tant  for  Finance  and  Administra 
Elevenyears  ago  Jane  interviewed 
Bishop  Sanders  and  in  her  own  w( 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting  ii 
Jane  has  six  major  areas  of  res 
sibilities:  finance;  preparing  the 
get  and  overseeing  it  throughout 
year  (This  she  says  is  made  eas; 
Judy  who  shepherds  it  through);  n 
aging  the  office  (made  easy  becau 
Lynn);  handling  health  care  for 
diocese;  tracking  seminarians; 
lastly  her  most  challenging  respo 
bility,  managing  the  Bishop,  i.e., 
ting  his  schedule,  scheduling  appc 
ments,  getting  him  places,  and  kr. 
ing  what  he  is  to  do  once  he  arrive 
In  all  that  she  does  Jane  says  that  she  tries  to  make  churches  "feel  we 
responsive  to  their  needs  without  a  lot  of  red  tape."  Jane  feels  the  longevity  of 
staff  has  made  this  goal  more  attainable.  "It  is  unusual  to  have  a  staff  that  has  b 
here  so  long.  It  is  very  helpful.  They  all  are  very  knowledgeable  about  what  goe 
here,"  states  Jane. 

This  longevity  also  contributes  tr  the  friendliness  of  the  office  atmospkv 
"Because  we  have  worked  together  so  long,  we  have  a  unique  relationship  betw 
our  staff."  Jane  continues,  "We  are  a  family.  We  are  all  genuinely  concerned  ¥ 
what  is  going  on  in  each  other's  lives.  We  rejoice  in  the  'good  stuff  —  when  Bu 
got  a  new  job,  when  Cynthia's  son  turned  16. ..stuff  like  that." 

Jane,  who  remains  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  despite  much  press 
from  many  Episcopalians  in  the  diocese,  finds  Morning  Prayer  a  refreshing 
unique  aspect  of  office  life,  especially  in  light  of  the  different  denominatf 
represented  in  the  office.  In  her  words,  "Morning  Prayer  is  something  we  all  1 
forward  to." 

Jane  also  notes  that  it  is  unique  to  find  an  office  that  has  prayer  time  in 
morning  and  on  some  afternoons  there  may  be  time  for  the  electric  slide  or  singi 
"It  is  a  great  place  to  work,"  Jane  readily  admits.  "We  are  all  real  fortunate 


Down  the  hall  and  across  the  lob 
we  find  Bishop  Vache's  office.  He 
usually  in  three  days  a  week,  Sund 
Monday,  Tuesday  or  Friday,  Saturd 
Sunday.  As  Assistant  Bishop  of  1 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  Bishop  Vac 
helps  with  Sunday  visitations,  ser 
as  the  diocesan  deployment  officer  a 
as  the  chair  of  the  Sexual  Miscondi 
Commission  and  works  with  Fra 
Russ  on  other  clergy  concerns  tl 
arise.  In  his  own  words,  "I  basically 
anything  that  Bishop  Sanders  wai 
me  to  do." 

Speaking  of  the  office's  role,  Bish 
Vache  says,  "I  think  half  of  the  di< 
esan  staff  s  function  is  to  assist  cong 
gations  and  churches  in  their  minist 
The  other  half  is  to  help  the  seventy-five  churches  do  together  what  they  can't 
by  themselves — doing  collectively  what  individuals  can't  do,  like  San  Mateo  and  t 
ECU  Campus  Ministry." 

Bishop  Vache  also  feels  the  diocesan  staff  serves  another  important  role.  "T 
diocesan  staff  becomes  a  community  for  the  ordained  people  in  the  staff  becau 
they  generally  don't  have  another  close  community." 

Now,  I  have  left  one  person  out.  That's  me,  Alicia  Alford,  your  tour  guide.  If 
is  a  Thursday,  I  can  generally  be  found  tucked  away  in  the  staff  breakroom 
borrowing  someone's  computer.  When  not  in  Kinston,  I  am  working  out  of  my  hot 
in  Jacksonville.  I  serve  as  Assistant  for  Stewardship  and  Communication,  whi 
includes  promoting  stewardship  education  in  the  diocese,  being  editor  of  Cro 
Current,  printing  the  Companions heet,  a  newsletter  for  clergy,  and  working  < 
various  projects  that  arise. 

To  this  day  I  am  still  wondering  how  in  the  world  I  got  this  job.  I  constantly  fe 
underqualified.  But  I  have  never  had  such  a  wonderful  experience — from  the  offr 
staff,  to  the  day-to-day  work,  to  the  people  of  this  diocese.  I  feel  blessed  ai 
fortunate  to  be  working  for  God,  you  and  the  Bishop. 

I  am  married  to  Mike  Alford.  We  have  one  son,  Sutton,  who  will  be  two 
December  and  we  have  another  child  on  the  way. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  tour.  Please  do  stop  in  for  a  visit! 
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pholo/DICK  SNYDER 

"Where  have  all  the  bishops  gone?"  That  seems  to  be  on  the  mind  of  young  Devon  Downs  as  he  peers  through 
a  curtain  in  the  House  of  Bishops  to  get  a  peek  at  his  father,  Sturdie,  bishop  of  Nicaragua.  The  bishops  and 
deputies  conclude  their  deliberations  this  afternoon  as  General  Convention  draws  to  an  end. 


CONVENTION  REVIEWS: 


Good,  and  bad,  and  undecided 


Their  task  was  daunting. 

The  863  deputies  and  1 98  bishops  were 
to:  Stop  the  fights  and  keep  us  talking. 
Restructure  the  church,  cut  the  budget, 
restore  the  missionaries  and  revamp  the 
canons.  They  were  to  make  sure  gays, 
lesbians,  women,  youth,  minorities  and 
those  with  troubled  consciences  found  jus- 
tice. And  they  were  to  accomplish  it  all  in 
10  days,  then  send  us  home  inspired. 

They  came  really  close. 

"It  was  absolutely  wonderful,"  said  Scott 
Evans  of  North  Carolina,  co-chair  of  the 
cognate  Committee  on  World  Mission, 
when  money  for  overseas  missionaries  and 
dioceses  went  back  in  the  budget.  "This 
gives  us  hope  for  the  future." 

Bishop  Martin  Townsend  of  Easton, 
Md. ,  said  much  the  same  on  another  front. 
"I  feel  very  good  about  the  budget.  It  gives 
dioceses  the  opportunity  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  can  be  responsible,  rather  than 
being  taxed." 

Richard  Miller,  a  deputy  from  Idaho, 
wasn't  quite  so  pleased  with  the  new  for- 
mula that  allows  dioceses  to  give  within  a 
range  based  on  graduated  percentages.  His 
deputation  voted  against  the  funding 
change  because  they  believe  it  favors  larger 
dioceses  with  endowments.  Smaller  dio- 
ceses like  his  often  rely  solely  on  income 
from  congregations,  he  said. 

Marshall  Gibson  a  page  in  the  House  of 


Deputies  from  Indianapolis,  believes  con- 
fidence is  called  for.  "Conventions  in  gen- 
eral, and  this  one  is  no  exception,  tend  to 
work  with  what  they  have.  As  we  act  in 
greater  faith,  we'll  find  the  money  is  there." 

To  Jorge  Lee  of  Northern  Mexico,  the 
revisions  to  the  Title  4  disciplinary  canons 
were  vital  work.  "We  have  to  be  realistic. 
The  existing  canons  were  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  and  it's  helpful  to 
bring  these  canons  up  to  date." 

Barbara  Neff  of  Texas  believes  the  revi- 
sions, which  spell  out  the  rights  of  all 
parties  and  extend  the  statue  of  limitations 
for  those  abused  as  children,  show  "a  good 
balance  for  the  concerns  of  both  clergy  and 
victims.  I'm  very  happy  with  the  fact  that 
it  firms  up  canons  for  those  dioceses  that 
don't  have  anything  clear." 

When  it  comes  to  the  resolutions  seek- 
ing benefits  for  domestic  partners  or  ap- 
proval for  blessing  of  same-sex  unions, 
there  is  little  agreement  and  less  satisfac- 
tion. Sirena  Young,  a  deputy  from  Minne- 
sota, thinks  the  church  needs  a  rite  for  such 
blessings  "because  it's  already  being  done 
...  I  don't  agree  with  the  'hate  the  sin,  love 
the  sinner'  nonsense.  I  agree  with  [Bishop 
John]  Spong  that  it's  morally  neutral.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  action  taken  on  it." 

Not  so  Peggy  Bruce  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America.  "It  won't  play  to  the  folks  in  the 


pew...  they  would  be  appalled  that  we're 
even  discussing  it." 

Olive  Walcott,  aTriennial  delegate  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  thinks  blessings  would 
be  going  too  far.  "With  the  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  world  —  the  famine,  the 
wars,  the  abuses  —  I  think  we  should  be 
more  concerned  with  people's  everyday 
lives  than  their  sexual  preferences." 

The  proposal  to  study  proposed  changes 
in  church  structure  with  two  new  commit- 
tees got  the  same  kind  of  mixed  reviews. 
The  Rev.  Jon  Shuler,  deputy  from  East 
Tennessee  and  director  of  the  Shaping 
Our  Future  Initiative,  wonders  whether  "a 
truly  objective  committee"  will  be  ap- 
pointed. "Ifthat  committee  of  12  contains 
experts  in  the  fields  of  organizational  de- 
velopment, strategic  planning  and  insight 
as  well  as  passion  for  the  church  and  its 
breadth,  then  I  think  a  dynamic  thing  will 
come  out  of  it." 

Byron  Rushing  of  Massachusetts,  chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Deputies,  also  had 
misgivings,  saying  the  church  should  stop 
talking  about  structure  and  go  out  and  "do 
mission." 

The  Rev.  Lucinda  Laird,  deputy  from 
Newark,  N.J.,  had  a  more  positive  take  on 
the  new  review.  If  it  "helps  people  get  into 
the  process  and  participate ...  it's  worth  it." 

"I  want  to  be  on  the  committee,"  said 
See  REVIEWS,  page  3 


O  CALENDAR  • 

Some  key  events,  Sept.  2,  1994: 

O  7  am  Morning  prayer 

O  7:15  am  Deputy  certification 

O  8  am  Closing  worship 

•  Noon  Noonday  intercessions 

•  1  pm  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meeting,  Room  206,  Convention 
Center 

•  6  pm  Adjournment 

•  7:30  pm  "Bonhoeffer,"  Upper 
Stage,  Indiana  Repertory  Theatre, 
140  W.  Washington  St. 

'Peace  talks' 
on  women 
in  danger 

By  Catherine  Tyndall  Boyd 

Both  houses  will  have  to  hustle  today 
to  okay  "peace  talks"  between  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  women  in  the 
priesthood  and  episcopate.  Voting  on  an 
amended  substitute  (C-004sa)  for  a  reso- 
lution that  mandates  acceptance  of 
women  in  all  three  orders  of  ministry,  the 
bishops  made  an  effort  to  formalize  dis- 
cussion between  those  who  disagree  on 
women's  ordination. 

But  afte/  the  close  of  the  deputies'  ses- 
sion Thursday,  the  ministry  committee  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  met  and  rejected 
some  of  the  bishops'  amendments  to  the 
resolution.  The  House  of  Deputies  will 
consider  C-004sa  in  a  special  order  of 
business  Friday  morning. 

If  amended  further  by  the  deputies,  the 
resolution  will  have  to  return  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  for  consideration  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  Thursday's  debate, 
Bishop  William  Wantland  of  Eau  Claire 
said  that  the  real  substance  of  the  issue  was 
inclusiviry.  He  said  he  wanted  to  know 
"that  this  church  is  inclusive  enough  to 
hold  those  who  still  hold  the  position 
which  was  at  one  time  rhe  majority  posi- 
tion in  the  church." 

As  with  several  other  debates  during 
convention,  conservative  and  liberals  fre- 
quently found  themselves  in  agreement. 

"I  think  Bill  Wantland  and  others  who 
are  asking  for  some  clarity  about  where 
they  belong  in  this  church  are  asking  a 
question  very  similar  to  mine,"  said  Bishop 
Stewart  Wood  of  Michigan,  who  was  con- 
fronted Monday  with  news  that  a  group 
had  filed  charges  against  him  for  ordaining 
a  noncelibate  lesbian  to  the  priesthood.  "I 
want  to  belong,  and  I  want  them  to  be- 
long, while  we  seek  to  discover  the  will  of 
God  for  both  of  these  issues." 

Bishop  Alex  Dickson,  West  Tennessee, 
said  he  has  supported  the  priesthood  of 
women  for  over  20  years,  but  "it's  not  just 
SeeWOMEN, 7 
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Theological  study  before 
same-sex  union  rites,  say  bishops 


By  Jan  Nunley 

The  Episcopal  Church  should  not  de- 
velop any  rites  blessing  same-sex  rela- 
tionships until  theological  and  pastoral 
issues  are  resolved,  the  bishops  decided 
Thursday. 

Yet  another  debate  on  the  controversial 
issues  surrounding  human  sexuality  led 
the  bishops  into  a  parliamentary  quag- 
mire which  at  times  sounded  more  like 
"continuing  the  confusion"  than  "con- 
tinuing the  dialogue." 

After  two  days  of  debate  on  a  resolution 
(C-042s)  to  study  the  blessing  of  same-sex 
relationships,  the  House  of  Bishops  fi- 
nally approved  its  own  version  of  a  substi- 
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tute  resolution  approved  by  the  deputies. 

The  compromise  (C-042sa),  hammered 
out  by  three  bishops,  calls  on  General 
Convention  to  "direct  the  Standing  Litur- 
gical Commission  and  the  theological 
committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  72nd  General 
Convention  ...  a  report  addressing  the 
theological  foundations  and  pastoral  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  development 
of  rites  honoring  love  and  commitment 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex." 

The  resolution  further  stipulates  that 
"no  rites  ...  be  developed  unless  and  until 
such  rites  have  been  authorized  by  the 
General  Convention."  While  all  liturgies 
for  trial  use  are  subject  to  General 
Convention's  ratification,  Bishop  Frank 
Vest  of  Southern  Virginia  pointed  out 
that  stating  that  restriction  specifically 
would  allay  fears  that  "we  are  slipping 
ahead"  of  the  church  on  the  development 
of  rites  blessing  same-sex  commitments. 

The  bishops  considered  briefly  an 
amendment  proposed  yesterday  by  Bishop 


Rogers  Harris  of  Southwest  Florida,  which 
would  have  removed  the  Standing  Litur- 
gical Commission  from  participation  in 
preparing  the  report.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
theology  comes  first,"  said  Bishop  Will- 
iam Smalley  of  Kansas,  "and  that  we  need 
the  theological  underpinnings  before  we 
need  liturgical  rites." 

But  Bishop  O'Kelley  Whitaker,  assis- 
tant bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Virginia,  opposed  the  amendment,  say- 
ing, "The  one  official  body  in  this  church 
that  is  most  in  touch  with  theology  of 
these  rites  would  be  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Liturgical  Commission  . . .  It's  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  liturgical  people 
ignore  theology."  The  Harris  amendment 
failed  in  a  voice  vote. 

Throughout  the  debate,  the  bishops 
were  continually  dogged  by  confusion 
over  what  amendments  were  being  pro- 
posed to  which  parts  of  the  resolution  and 
even  whether  the  title  appended  to  the 
original  proposal,  "Develop  Forms  of 
Blessing  Same-Sex  Couples,"  was  consid- 
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ered  part  of  the  resolution  —  which  it 
isn't. 

It  was  clear,  too,  that  many  bishops 
were,  as  Vest  said,  "nervous  about  the 
spin"  that  approving  the  resolution  might 
acquire  in  the  wider  church.  That  fear 
prompted  an  extended  debate  over  phras- 
ing and  semantics. 

"It  seems  to  me  we're  operating  on  two 
levels,"  offered  Bishop  John 
MacNaughton  ofWest  Texas.  "One  is  the 
level  of  how  we  understand  the  authority 
of  the  Standing  Liturgical  Commission 
. . .  and  there's  also  a  level  of  perception 
that  there's  a  whole  church  out  there  that 
does  not  understand  perhaps  as  clearly  as 
we  do  .  .  .  and  they  perceive  language  to 
mean  something  other  than  it  means." 

Because  the  bishops  changed  the  reso- 
lution, it  now  returns  to  the  House  of 
Deputies  for  reconsideration  on  the  final 
day  of  business  Friday.  ■ 


Jewish  leaders  warn  of  peril  to  dialogue 


By  David  Skjdmore 

Five  Jewish  leaders  warned  the  House 
of  Bishops  on  Wednesday  that  resolu- 
tions supporting  the  Palestinian  cause 
could  hinder  interfaith  dialogues. 

The  observers,  representing  Jewish  in- 
terfaith councils,  were  invited  to  conven- 
tion by  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Brown- 
ing. In  a  short  address,  Leon  Klenicki, 
head  of  the  interfaith  department  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
shared  his  hope  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian faiths  might  make  their  dialogues 
"free  of  the  political  polemics  that  have 
hampered  our  interfaith  meetings  in  the 
past." 

Referring  to  several  resolutions  before 
convention  dealing  with  the  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian peace  process,  Klenicki  said  he  and 


his  colleagues  were  concerned  that  the 
resolutions  under  discussion  might  "rep- 
resent an  unfortunate  continuation"  of 
past  disputes. 

With  Yom  Kippur  approaching,  a  Jew- 
ish observance  centered  on  "introspection 
and  inner  renewal,"  the  two  faiths  should 
be  looking  over  their  past  relations  and 
applying  those  lessons  to  their  future  dia- 
logue, Klenicki  said. 

"This  is  a  time  of  spiritual  reflection," 
said  Klenicki  "that  turns  us  toward  the 
Shaval  —  a  time  of  repentance  before 
God." 

Appearing  with  Klenicki  were  Rabbi 
Shel  Schiffman,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America; 
Rabbi  Lori  Forman  of  the  interreligious 
affairs  department  of  the  American  Jewish 
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Today's  Convention  Daily  is  your  last. 

A  complete  review  of  convention  ac- 
tivities, including  a  summary  of  all  legis- 
lative action,  will  be  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  Episcopal  Life.  A  sub- 
scription form  is  on  page  2. 

Thanks  to  this  convention's  team  cf 
Daily  writers — Carol  Barnwell  of  Texas, 
Catherine  Tyndall  Boyd  of  Milwaukee, 
Rachel  Roberson  of  California  and  Mary 
Lee  Simpson  and  Steve  Weston  of  South- 
western Virginia,  with  additional  articles 
by  Barbara  Ogilby  of  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
Snyder  of  Los  Angeles  was  staff  photog- 
rapher. 

Nan  Cobbey  and  Ed  Stannard  of  Epis- 
copal Life  assisted  with  the  editing  and 
writing  of  the  Daily.  Editorial  assistant 
Marie  Panton  produced  the  summary  of 
legislation.  The  art  director  was  Jerry 
Fargo,  with  production  assistance  from 
Theo  Barnes. 

Thanks  also  to  the  legislative  action 
reporting  of  the  Episcopal  News  Service 


team  which  consisted  of  Michael  Barwell 
of  Southern  Ohio,  Alice  Clayton  of  East 
Tennessee,  Jan  Nunley  of  Massachu- 
setts, David  Skidmore  of  Chicago,  James 
Thrall  of  Connecticut  and  Diane  Walker 
of  Olympia,  Wash.. 

—  JerrJ  Hames 

Corrections 

A  report  by  Episcopal  News  Service  in 
Tuesday's  Convention  Daily  incorrectly 
attributed  a  statement  on  the  resolution 
concerning  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Philippines  to  New  York  deputy  Joyce 
Austin.  The  comment  was  made  by  Joyce 
Neville,  also  of  New  York. 

In  a  second  article  a  statement  regard- 
ing youth  representation  on  the  commit- 
tee to  nominate  the  new  presiding  bishop 
was  inaccurately  attributed  to  Howard  F. 
Gondree  of  Western  New  York.  It  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Hartney  of  that 
diocese. 


Committee;  Rabbi  Stephan  Pinski  with 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations; and  Rabbi  Dennis  Sasso  of  the 
Federation  of  Reconstructionist  Congre- 
gations. 

Their  appearance  was  intended  to  help 
foster  better  understanding  between  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties, explained  retired  Bishop  David  Reed 
of  Kentucky,  .chair  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
faith Relations.  Two  representatives  of 
the  Islamic  Society  of  North  America  had 
planned  to  appear  with  the  Jewish  repre- 
sentatives, he  said,  but  had  to  cancel  be- 
cause they  needed  to  prepare  for  their 
national  assembly.  I 


Flooded  Alaskans 
get  $25,000  relief 

An  emergency  grant  of  $25,000 
from  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief  was  made  Tuesday  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  2,000 
Native  Americans  in  several  small  Alas- 
kan communities  who  were  forced  from 
their  homes  this  week  by  rising  flood- 
waters. 

All  of  those  affected  are  Episcopa- 
lians, said  Owanah  Anderson,  national 
staff  officer  for  native  ministries.  Alaska's 
Bishop  Steven  Charleston  received  news 
of  the  disaster  Monday  at  General  Con- 
vention. 

He  said  the  villages  of  Huslia, 
Allakaket,  Alatria  and  Huslia  were  evacu- 
ated and  the  residents  flown  to  Fairbanks, 
where  they  may  have  to  remain  for  sev- 
eral months.  By  the  time  the  water  sub- 
sides, winter  will  have  to  set  in. 

The  flooding  hit  Allakaket  with  no 
warning  and  individuals  had  no  time  to 
collect  their  belongings.  They  also  left 
their  sled  dogs  behind.  H 
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Convention  overwhelmingly  approves  budget 


By  Mary  Lee  B.  Simpson 

General  Convention  said  goodbye  to 
timidity  and  took  a  step  toward  faithful 
witness  yesterday  by  adopting  a  three- 
year  $131.5  million  budget  that  revamps 
the  financial  support  of  national  church 
operations  and  restores  funds  for  mis- 
sionary work. 

After  approving  the  funding  portion  of 
the  budget  earlier  this  week,  both  bishops 
and  deputies  approved  a  spending  plan 
that  includes  $88.7  million  for  programs. 
They  also  endorsed  a  resolution  establish- 
ing a  special  challenge  fund  for  four  pro- 
grams. 

The  final  version  restores  financial  sup- 
port for  overseas  dioceses;  restores  funds 
for  three  historically  black  Episcopal  col- 
leges; provides  $75,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  the  National  Episcopal  AIDS 
Coalition;  gives  full  funding  to  the  His- 
panic stewardship  program;  adds  money 
for  ministry  with  children,  youth  and  young 
adults  and  for  suicide  education  for  fami- 
lies; supports  a  youth  presence  at  General 
Convention;  supports  evangelism;  restores 
a  Province  8  intercultural  ministry  and  a 
grant  to  the  Episcopal  Conference  for  the 
Deaf. 

In  response  to  Thursday's  early  morn- 
ing hearing,  the  Joint  Standing  Commit- 


tee on  Program,  Budget  and  Finance 
(PB&F)  amended  the  budget  to  add 
$50,000  for  continuing  the  dialogue  on 
human  sexuality  using  the  bishops'  pasto- 
ral study  document;  $25,000  to  fund  the 
committee  to  study  the  restructure  of  the 
church  established  by  resolution;  and  add 
$500,000  for  development  of  a  churchwide 
computer  network. 

Bishops  and  deputies  also  approved  a 
new  challenge  fund  to  support  $1.12  mil- 
lion in  programs.  Any  money  received 
above  the  amount  budgeted  from  dioceses 
in  1995  —  a  projected  $27.6  million  — 
would  be  applied  in  1996  to  the  Legacy 
Scholarship  Fund,  the  three  historically 
black  colleges,  Cuttington  College  in 
Liberia  and  grant  opportunities  for  Jubilee 
Ministries  and  economic,  environmental 
and  racial  justice 

After  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  by 
deputies,  which  included  few  questions 
and  no  debate,  the  Mississippi  deputation 
promised  to  use  the  money  it  would  save 
from  a  reduction  in  the  funding  formula 
for  new  mission  and  ministry  both  within 
the  diocese  and  in  partnership  with  the 
national  church.  It  asked  other  dioceses  to 
join  in  its  pledge.  At  press  time,  35  had. 

Bishops  adopted  a  "mind  of  the  house" 
resolution  from  Bishop  Roger  White  of 


Milwaukee  creating  a  covenant  among 
them  supporting  the  total  mission  and 
program  of  the  church  and  encouraging 
their  dioceses  to  give  at  the  top  level  of  the 
funding  plan. 

However,  Bishop  Terence  Kelshaw  of 
the  Rio  Grande  said  his  hands  were  tied 
because  of  parish  autonomy  and  the  colle- 
giality  he  owes  the  diocese.  He  added  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  encourage  magna- 
nimity but  parishes  will  decide  if  they  will 
contribute  to  the  budget  of  the  church. 

Bishop  John  Howe  of  Central  Florida 
said  he  sympathized  with  the  resolution 
but  his  diocesan  board  and  convention  has 
insisted  on  exercising  local  option  in  sup- 
porting the  national  church.  He  added 
that  division  among  bishops  over  sexuality 
is  going  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
giving. 

Bishop  Steven  Charleston  of  Alaska  re- 
minded his  colleagues  that  if  dioceses  with- 
hold their  money,  the  result  —  at  least  in 
Alaska  —  is  that  they  are  not  punishing 
political  opponents. 

"You  are  punishing  innocent  native 
people  in  those  villages  whose  theology 
may  be  very  much  like  yours,  but  who  are 
suffering  because  th:  gospel  imperative 
has  been  replaced  by  the  political  impera- 
tive," Charleston  said. 


"Of  that  we  should  be  ashamed." 

During  a  packed  hearing  Thursday 
morning  before  the  budget's  final  approval, 
more  than  40  persons  appealed  to  PB&F 
for  more  money. 

The  heaviest  turnout  came  from  sup- 
porters of  Quest,  the  inter-Anglican 
computer  network,  whose  original  pro- 
posal had  been  cut  by  $750,000  for  the 
triennium. 

"Where  we  fail  as  a  church  is  in  our 
delivery  of  services,"  said  retired  Bishop 
Elliott  Sorge  of  Easton,  Md.  "What  I  heard 
in  visits  to  dioceses  is  that  congregations 
want  to  be  in  touch  with  others  who  are 
doing  what  they're  doing.  They're  not 
interested  in  more  printed  resources,"  he 
said.  "Quest  is  a  way  for  congregations  to 
learn  from  each  other  so  they  don't  be- 
come parochial." 

Other  groups  appealing  for  funds  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  Episcopal 
Society  for  Ministry  on  Aging,  the  Board 
for  Theological  Education,  the  Episcopal 
Conference  for  the  Deaf,  the  Standing 
Commission  on  Church  Music  and  sup- 
porters of  planned  giving.  ■ 

Episcopal  News  Service  contributed  to 
this  story. 


Fort  Worth 
deputies 
reportedly  quit 

By  Dick  Snyder 

The  failure  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
to  support  a  moratorium  against  same- 
sex  unions  has  led  to  the  apparent  resig- 
nation of  two  deputies  from  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Edwards,  executive 
director  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America, 
said  he  stopped  serving  as  a  deputy  Thurs- 
day after  the  failure  of  the  deputies  to 
amend  resolution  B-012  to  establish  a 
moratorium  on  ihe  blessing  of  same-sex 
unions. 

The  Forth  Worth  deputies  "felt  that 
was  tacit  approval  of  bishops  who  were 
doing  that  in  their  dioceses,  and  that  greatly 
disappointed  them,"  said  Bishop  Coadju- 
tor Jack  Iker  of  Forth  Worth. 

Iker  said  he  understood  that  two  depu- 
ties, one  ordained  and  one  lay,  resigned 
from  the  deputation. 

REVIEW 

Continued  from  page  1 

General  Convention  support  staff  mem- 
ber Dixie  Hutchinson  from  Dallas.  "[It] 
was  an  excellent  idea  and  I'm  really  pleased 
to  see  that  two-thirds  of  its  members  will 
be  lay  persons." 

Youth  representatives  here  for  the  first 
time  were  pleased  with  proposals  that  youth 
be  appointed  to  the  nominating  commit- 
tee for  presiding  bishop  and  given  seat  and 
voice  at  future  General  Conventions.  But 
their  lack  of  vote  rankled.  "I  wish  the 
youth  presence  could  actually  talk,  not  just 
carry  this  big  binder  around  and  not  be 
able  to  vote.  What  are  we  going  to  do  if 
they  don't  let  us  in?  It's  our  church."  ■ 

This  story  was  reported  by  Convention 
Daily  staff  and  written  by  Nan  Cobbey. 


The  lay  deputy  was  reported  to  be  Bob 
Randolph.  Registration  and  certification 
information  provided  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  was  unable  to  confirm  that 
Randolph  had  actually  stopped  serving  as 
a  deputy,  but  did  indicate  that  Edwards 
had  been  replaced  by  an  alternate. 

Edwards  said  that  the  action  rejecting 
the  moratorium  "showed  very  clearly  where 
the  convention  was." 

He  said  that  the  blessing  of  same-sex 
unions  and  the  ordaining  of  practicing 
homosexuals  were  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  traditionalists  during  con- 
vention than  even  the  question  of  women 
priests. 

The  ESA  will  hold  its  legislative  con- 
vention in  Indianapolis  starting  Saturday. 
Edwards  said  it  is  "unclear"  at  this  point 
whether  there  is  room  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  him  and  other  traditionalists, 
but  said  a  decision  should  be  made  through 
the  ESA's  legislative  process.  B 


Korean feminist  ChungHyun  Kyungshares joy  with  the  Rev.  Carter  Hey  ward 
(left)  after  receiving  the  William  Stringfellow  award  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
Publishing  ceremony  Wednesday  evening.  The  award  was  presented  by 
Heyward  who  herself  has  been  honored  as  one  of  the  first  women  to  be 
ordained  a  priest. 
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Caution  expressed  over  'silent  moment7  in  schools 


By  James  Thrall 

States  that  may  want  to  introduce  "mo- 
ments of  silence"  in  public  schools  should 
consider  carefully  the  Constitution's  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  religion,  deputies 
have  said. 

Passing  over  a  resolution  that  expressed 
support  for  states  that  have  allowed  prayer 
or  time  for  silent  reflection  in  public 
schools,  the  deputies  narrowly  adopted  a 
substitute  resolution  offered  by  Colin 
Hanna  of  Pennsylvania.  On  Thursday  the 
House  of  Bishops  concurred  with  little 
debate. 

Hanna's  resolution  (D-090s)  urges  "all 
state  legislatures  considering  'moment  of 
silence'  statutes  for  public  schools  to  assure 
constitutional  balance  in  their  treatment 
of  this  issue  by  carefully  considering  the 
First  Amendment's  free  exercise  clause  as 
well  as  its  establishment  clause." 

Hanna  said  he  was  moved  by  the  testi- 


mony of  the  provincial  youth  representa- 
tives who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  original 
resolution  at  the  education  committee 
hearing.  His  substitute  resolution,  though, 
was  based  on  a  suggestion  from  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

G.  Ralph  Spence  Jr.  of  Montana,  the 
deputy  who  proposed  the  original  resolu- 
tion, argued  that  moments  of  silence  are 
"not  necessarily  to  promote  our  own  be- 
liefs, but  to  promote  values  and  beliefs  in 
general  to  our  youth  as  good  things  to 
haze." 

Deputy  Woody  Mann  Jr.  of  Texas  re- 
ferred to  an  editorial  cartoon  showing  a 
teacher  who  is  telling  a  student  "I'm  sorry, 
I  can't  talk  to  you  about  the  Bible,  but  I  can 
give  you  a  condom."  Mann  added, 
"Frankly,  I  find  that  a  sad  comment  on 
where  we  find  ourselves  today." 

Given  the  variety  of  resolutions  the 


General  Convention  has  passed  advising 
the  government  on  different  matters,  Judy 
R.  Mayo  of  Fort  Worth  called  a  support 
for  prayer  "one  of  the  most  appropriate 
resolutions  that's  come  before  us"  given 
that  the  deputies  are  not  the  Rotary  Club 
or  Optimist's  Club  but  "the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ."  I 

Two  win  air  tickets 

Linda  Grona  of  Texas  and  Maurice 
Hill  of  Indiana  won  two  sets  of  United 
Airline  tickets  Thursday  to  fly  any- 
where in  the  continental  U.S.  or  Ha- 
waii. 

Their  names  were  drawn  from 
among  those  who  participated  in  the 
environmental  awareness  program  dur- 
ing convention,  and  received  five  cred- 
its by  using  appropriate  recycling  bins 
for  waste.  ■ 


Summary  of  General  Convention  legislation 


This  is  an  unaudited  summary  of  actions  as  of  noon  Thursday,  the  next- 
to-last  day  of  the7 1  stGeneral  Convention.  A  large  number  of  resolutions 
still  lacked  concurrence  at  th&  close  of  business  Thursday;  some  measures 
had  not  yet  gotten  to  the  Hoar.  Episcopal  Life  will  publish  a  complete 
unaudited  summary  of  legislation  in  its  October  issue. 


AIDS 

Reaffirm  our  commitment  to  oppose 
discrimination  against  those  wftk  AIDS/ 
HIVandconfinue  to  encourage  and  instruct 
the  Episcopal  Church  Center  and  the 
Washington  Office  to  work  for  Increased 
funding,  research,  education,  service 
delivery  and  human  rights  initiatives  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  express  support 
for  initiatives  by  the  federal  government 
and  direct  the  Washington  Office  to  press 
for  care  for  persons  living  with  HtV/AIDS 
in  any  health  care  reform  package.  (A- 
005) 


ARCHIVES 

Amend  Canon  1 . 5  to  include  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  within  the 
archives'  purview  and  to  define  records, 
including  electronic  records.  (A-010) 

BOOK  OF 
COMMON  PRAYER 

Commend  for  study  and  discussion  the 
recommendations  of  the  Fourth  International 
Anglican  Liturgical  Consultation  on 
Christian  Initiation.  (A-065) 

Revise  the  "Preparation  of  Baptized 
Persons  for  Reaffirmation  of  the  Baptismal 
Covenant"  in  the  Book  of  Occasional 
Services.  (A-066) 


Add  to  the  Book  of  Occasional  Services 
"The  Presentation  of  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  the  Candidates  for  Holy 
Baptism."  (A-067) 

Direct  the  Standing  Liturgical 
Commission  to  continue  to  study,  develop 
and  evaluate  supplemental  expansive- 
language  texts,  in  consultation  with  bishops, 
clergy  and  laity  and  authorize  Supplemental 
Liturgical  Materials  during  the  next 
triennium.  (A-068) 

Commend  the  six-week  Daily  Eucharistic 
Lectionary  for  the  weeks  from  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  to  Lent  and  from  Pentecost  to 
Advent  for  study  and  evaluation  and 
arrange  for  distribution  to  dioceses.  (A- 
070a) 

Add  the  psalms  and  readings  for  the 
weekdays  of  Advent,  Christmas  and  the 
weeks  between  Epiphany  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  from  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada's  Book  of  Alternative  Services  to 
i  Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts.  (A-071 ) 


Authorize  the  readings  and  psalms  of 
the  Revised  Common  Lectionary  for  trial 
use  during  the  triennium,  beginning  with 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  1  994.  (A-072) 
Adopt  procedures  for  altering  the  church 
calendar  and  print  in  future  editions  of 
Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts.  (A-074a) 

Change  the  collects  in  Lesser  Feasts  and 
Fasts  for  james  Lloyd  Breck.  (A-076) 

Finalize  approval  of  Jonathan  Daniels' 
commemoration  in  calendar.  (A-077) 
i  Propose  commemorations  for  Julia 
!  Chester  Emery,  Martin  Luther,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  Macrina,  four  1 9th-century 
women  liberators  and  prophets  (Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Amelia  Bloomer,  Sojourner 
Truth,  Harriet  Tubman),  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
Paul  Jones,  Alexander  Crummell,Hildegard 
and  Thomas  Becket  and  authorize  trial  use. 
(A-078a) 

Authorize  commemorations  (see  A-078) 
for  trial  use  with  propers.  (A-079a) 

Direct  the  Standing  Commissions  on 
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Bishops  and  deputies  will  return  home  Saturday  filled  with  memories  of  the 
71st  General  Convention  after  spending  hours  in  legislative  sessions  and 
hearings,  sharing  personal  experiences  in  Bible  and  worship  groups,  discovering 
new  friends  and  rediscovering  old,  and  experiencing  the  warmth  of  Indiana's 
hospitality.  Worship  and  inspirational  speakers,  such  as  South  Africa's 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  played  a  large  role  at  this  convention. 

pholos/DICK  SNYDER.  STEVE  WESTON  and  JACK  CLEVELAND 


Liturgy  and  Music  to  promote  racially  and  [ 
culturally  diverse  liturgical  lesources  which 
reflect  the  concepts  of  Jubilee  Ministry,  and 
encourage  their  use  in  all  congregations. 
(A-081J 

CANONS 

Amend  Canon  111.21 .8b  on  dissolution 
proceedings.  (D-034) 

CHILDREN 

Calls  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and 
urge  Episcopalians  to  recommend 
ratification  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their 
U.S.  senators.  (C-024a) 

Commend  Archbishop  Yona  Okoth  of 
Uganda  for  his  compassionate  response  to 
orphans  created  by  civil  war  and  the  AIDS 
epidemic  and  encourage  Episcopalians  to 
respond  to  the  crisis.  (D-069) 

CHURCH  MUSIC 

Authorize  the  Leadership  Program  for 
Musicians  Serving  in  Small  Churches  and 
appropriate  $27,000  for  this  triennium  for 


an  administrator  and  consultants.  (A-092) 
Appropriate  $1  1  8,500  for  the  triennium 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Standing  Commission 
on  Church  Music.  (A-093) 

CONSTITUTION 

Amend  Article  1 ,  Section  7,  to  include 
the  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in 
decisions  about  where  General  Convention 
will  meet,  and  remove  time  and  date  from 
the  section.  (A-014) 

Amend  the  Joint  Rules  of  Order  1  3  by 
adding  the  following:  "No  proposal  for 
legislative  consideration  which  approves, 
endorses,  adopts,  or  rejects  a  report,  study, 
or  other  document  that  is  not  generally 
known  by  the  members  of  the  House  or 
readily  available  may  be  considered  by 
the  General  Convention  unless  such  material 
is  first  distributed  to  both  Houses.  This 
resolution,  if  approved,  would  take  effect 
with  the  72nd  General  Convention."  (D- 
038s) 

DISABLED  PERSONS 

Authorize  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Task 


Force  on  Accessibility  to  continue  its  work 
and  ministry  for  the  full  participation  of  all 
disabled  persons  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
and  appropriate  $18,000  annually.  (D- 
104a) 

ECUMENISM 

Urge  congregations  to  hold 
conversations  with  Jews  and  Muslims  to 
develop  mutual  respect,  to  discuss  their 
respective  concerns  about  peace  and  the 
future  status  of  Jerusalem  protecting  the 
rights  of  Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims.  (A- 
102a) 

EDUCATION 

Reaffirm  the  church's  commitment  to 
theological  education  by  contributing  1 
percent  of  net  disposable  budget  income 
and  ask  each  congregation  to  make  that  a 
high  priority  of  their  stewardship.  (A-l  35a) 

Direct  dioceses  and  congregations  to 
study  participation  in  the  global  mission  of 
Christ,  invite  a  cross-cultural  missionary, 
exchange  lay  and  ordained  ministers  with 
other  churches  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 


using  companion  dioceses,  parish  linkages 
and  voluntary  missionary  societies  and 
each  diocese  assist  congregations  in  such 
studies  and  exchanges.  (A- 137a) 

Constitute  a  task  force  to  investigate 
and  develop  world  mission/cross-cultural 
internships  for  seminarians,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  constituent  groups 
committed  to  both  mission  and  ministry 
formation.  (A-l  39) 

Approve  $1 .1  million  for  St.  Augustine's, 
St.  Paul's  and  Voorhees  Colleges  for  each 
year  of  the  triennium,  declare  this  to  be 
among  our  highest  mission  priorities  and 
|  set  a  goal  of  increasing  the  funding  to  $2 
|  million  per  year  by  2000.  (D-027a) 

ENVIRONMENT 

Affirm  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Environmental  Stewardship  Team, 
authorize  its  continuation  and  appropriate 
$80,000  for  the  triennium.  (A-041  s) 

EVANGELISM 

Amend  Canon  III. 14. 2d  to  add 
continued  on  next  page 
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Convention  approves  nine  AIDS  resolutions 


By  Carol  Barnwell 

Nine  resolutions  about  AIDS/HIV 
were  approved  during  the  General  Con- 
vention. They  call  for  expanded  educa- 
tion efforts;  advocacy  for  federally-funded 
programs  of  prevention,  research  and  ser- 
vice; provincial  activities  funded  by  the 
national  church  and  an  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  current  AIDS  programs. 

A  tenth  resolution,  approved  by  the 
House  of  Deputies,  now  goes  to  the  House 
of  Bishops.  It  calls  upon  communities  of 
faith  to  sign  a  commitment  to  declare  a 
positive  response  to  the  AIDS  pandemic. 
It  will  be  presented  to  the  UN  in  obser- 
vance of  World  AIDS  Day. 

The  AIDS  ministry  office  at  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Center  in  New  York  was  closed 
recendy  following  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Executive  Council  in  Norfolk  in 
February. 

Based  on  a  recommendation  from  the 
structure  committee,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  AIDS  has  been  replaced  by  a 
commission  of  Executive  Council  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  oversight,  evalu- 
ation, and  strategic  planning  of  the  na- 
tional AIDS  ministry  program  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  many  partners  of  AIDS 
ministry.  A  $37,000  line  item  for  funding 
the  commission  on  AIDS  was  approved. 

A  major  change  in  the  budget  was  passed 
granting  $75,000  a  year  for  three  years  to 
the  National  Episcopal  AIDS  Coalition 
(NEAC).  Under  this  proposal,  NEAC 
would  receive  its  full  request  for  $75,000  a 
year  (compared  to  only  $50,000  in  the 
earlier  budget),  as  well  as  an  additional 
$40, 1 66  each  year  as  a  block  grant  to  fund 
new  programs  for  AIDS  education,  pro- 
vincial activities  and  other  ministries. 

"NEAC,  through  its  network,  is  viewed 
as  the  official  AIDS  ministry  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,"  said  Ted  Karpf,  executive 
director  of  NEAC.  "We've  been  given  a 
great  trust  which  builds  on  six  years  of 


proven  effectiveness,  fiscal  responsibility 
and  responsive  ministry." 

The  request  for  the  funding  of  resolu- 
tions (A002,  A006,  A007)  was  $335,000 
for  the  triennium  but  was  reduced  to 
$120,498.  These  resolutions  are  the  sub- 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  BUDGET 
GRANTED  $75,000  A  YEAR 
FOR  THREE  YEARS  TO  THE 
EPISCOPAL  AIDS  COALITION 


stantive  program  of  how  the  Episcopal 
Church,  institutionally,  will  be  respond- 
ing to  and  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
AIDS  in  North  and  Central  America  and 
the  Pacific  Rim.  ■ 


Convention  news 
travels  the  Infobahn 


They  are  not  at  convention,  but  they've 
been  following  every  word. 

"It's  just  like  being  there,  only  without 
sleep  deprivation,"  said  one  person  who 
has  followed  convention's  every  action 
posted  by  Episcopal  News  Service  on  Quest 
International,  the  electronic  Inter-Angli- 
can Information  Network. 

"Fabulous  coverage.  Thank  you.  Prob- 
ably better  than  being  there.  Greetings 
from  a  former  friend,"  said  Bishop  Michael 
Ingham   of  New  Westminster  in 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Ingham,  who  sent  his  message  viaQuest, 
represented  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  at  the  1991  General  Convention. 

Quest,  which  has  members  in  1 3  Angli- 
can provinces  and  is  part  of  the  ecumenical 
billboard,  Ecunet,  received  $800,000  in 
the  1995-97  budget  to  link  parishes,  dio- 
ceses and  the  national  church. 

Another  electronic  message  came  from 
Argentina. 

"The  wonder  of  Quest  and  the  skills  of 


Bishop  MaryAdelia  MacLeod  of  Vermont  talks  with  Deacon  Gail  Wheelock 
of  Rhode  Island and the  Rev.  AnnMcEUigott of Indianapolis,  before  celebrating 
at  the  Morning  Eucharist  Tuesday.  photo/DiCK  snyder 


your  staff  at  the  Episcopal  News  Service 
has  enabled  us  to  follow  very  closely  all  the 
developments  of  the  General  Convention," 
said  Bishop  David  Leake  of  Argentina. 

Leake  also  responded  to  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  Browning's  speech  to  a 
joint  session  of  deputies  and  bishops. 

"Our  prayers  [are]  with  you  in  your 
heavy  responsibilities,  and  in  the  whole 
process  of  guiding  the  General  Conven- 
tion," Leake  wrote. 

"My  attention  was  particularly  drawn 
to  your  prophetic  utterances  relating  to 
stewardship;  you  are  so  right  when  you 
said,  'We  have  gone  absolutely  as  far  as  we 
can  go  in  cutting  back  our  mission.'  ... 
Further  cuts  as  far  as  those  of  us  in  the  two- 
thirds  world  arc  concerned  would  mean 
that  people  we  need  to  train  would  not  be 
trained  and  people  we  want  to  feed  would 
go  hungry  ...  you  are  so  right ...  'We  have 
seen  the  bottom  line  and  it  is  time  to  look 

"Through  the  vision  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  pray  this  may  be  so. 

"Our  Christian  greetings  to  you  and  all 
at  the  Convention  from  us  here  in  Argen- 
tina." 

Not  so  far  from  home  came  a  message 
from  Odessa  Elliott  of  the  Trinity  Grants 
Program  in  New  York  City,  which  has 
provided  funds  to  enable  many  Anglicans 
overseas  to  link  with  the  network. 

"I  think  the  communications  team  has 
been  doing  a  marvelous  job  in  reporting 
under  heavy  deadline  pressures.  I  am  moni- 
toring Episcopal  News  Service  and  Epis- 
copalians United  reports."  ■ 

—  By  Convention  Daily  staff 
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"encourage"  to  clerg/ s  duties  in  preparing 
persons  for  confirmation,  reception  and 
reaffirmation  of  baptismal  vows.  (D-041 ) 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Direct  the  Standing  Commission  on 
Structure  to  review  the  effectiveness,  need 
and  purpose  of  interim  bodies  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  number  and 
membership.  (A-038a) 

Express  hope  that  provinces,  dioceses, 
and  congregations  increase  their  support 
of  those  activities  that  can  be  effectively 
carried  out  at  provincial,  diocesan  and 
local  levels,  continue  developing  networks 
and  partnerships  to  enable  local 
congregations  and  dioceses  to  share  their 
resources  and  personnel  with  each  other, 
review  provincial  configurations, 
encourage  the  presiding  bishop's  staff  to 
emphasize  utilizing  resources  to  support 
local,  diocesan  and  provincial  programs 
and  adjust  budgets  to  recognize  the  need 
for  more  resources  to  remain  at  these  levels. 
(A-040s) 

Establish  a  commission  on  HIV/ AIDS 
that  reports  to  Executive  Council  and 
appropriate  $37,360  for  the  triennium. 
(A- 128a) 

Allocate  from  the  Constable  Fund  or 
other  appropriate  source  $1 5,000  peryear 
to  be  awarded  to  Hispanic  seminarians. 
(D-002) 


GENERAL  CONVENTION 

Amend  Joint  Rule  III.  1 4  so  that  resolutions 
reported  or  not  acted  on  will  have  no 
further  force  or  effect  after  General 
Convention.  (A- 125) 

Amend  House  of  Deputies  Standing 
Order  1  to  missionary  diocese  terminology. 
(A- 127) 

Amend  Canon  1.2.2  to  reduce  the 
presiding  bishop's  term  from  12  to  nine 
years.  (A- 130) 

Amend  House  of  Deputies  Rule  of  Order 

4. 1 4  to  prevent  placing  resolutions  on  the 
calendar  until  in  proper  constitutional  or 
canonical  form.  (D-023) 

Amend  House  of  Deputies  Rule  of  Order 

4.15  on  referring  resolutions  to  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Program,  Budget 
and  Finance.  (D-024s) 

HUMAN  AFFAIRS 

Join  those  in  the  effort  to  secure 
reparations  from  Japan  for  victims  and 
families  of  200,000  Korean  and  other 
women  exploited  as  sex  slaves  during 
World  War  II;  urge  the  U.N.  to  investigate 
the  violations  of  human  rights;  and  demand 
a  full  disclosure  and  apology  from  Japan. 
(D-008a) 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

Declare  that  sexual  misconduct  by  clergy 
and  church  employees  remains  a  problem, 
that  the  Committee  on  Sexual  Exploitation 
be  continued  for  another  triennium,  that 
the  Committee  on  Sexual  Exploitation  be 
directed  to  complete  its  work.  (A-063) 


The  House  of  Bishops  offers  "Continuing 
the  Dialogue:  A  Pastoral  Study  Document 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  to  the  Church  as  the 
Church  Considers  Issues  of  Human 
Sexuality."  The  statements  "An  Affirmation" 
and  "An  Affirmation  in  Koinonia"  will  not 
be  distributed  with  the  study  document  but 
will  be  placed  in  the  minutes  with  signatures. 
(B-lOOla) 

INTERNATIONAL 
MINISTRIES 

Commend  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  his  visit  to  Sudan,  express  confidence  in 
the  New  Sudan  Council  of  Churches, 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  precarious 
status  of  human  rights  and  encourage 
additional  companion  relations  with  the 
Sudan.  (D-012a) 

Reaffirm  support  for  human  rights  and 
state  the  conviction  that  civil  rights  and 
political  freedom  are  the  bedrock  of  human 
rights,  commend  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
support  for  human  rights,  encourage  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  state  to 
promote  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
commend  continuing  dialogue,  (D-015a) 
Express  dismay  at  the  repression  of 
Burmese  people,  recognize  the  human 
rights  of  its  ethnic  minorities,  and  direct  the 
Public  Policy  Network  and  the  Washington 
office  to  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  better 
promote  democracy  and  human  rights.  (D- 
020a) 

MINISTRY 

Amend  Title  IV  of  the  canons  on 


ecclesiastical  discipline.  (A-019a) 

Continue  to  charge  a  fee  for  the  General 

Ordination  Examinations  of  no  more  than 

$300,  and  reduce  or  waive  fees  for  those 

unable  to  pay  the  fee.  (A-037) 

Continue  the  Council  forthe  Development 

of  Ministry.  (A-088) 

MINORITIES 

Direct  dioceses  and  bishops  to  ensure 
that  Hispanics  and  other  under-represented 
ethnic  communities  participate  in  local, 
diocesan  and  synodical  decision-making, 
and  that  the  church  affirm  the  ministry  of 
those  communities.  (C-008a) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Amend  Joint  Rule  7. 1 8d  regarding 
General  Theological  Seminary  trustees.  (A- 
133) 

MISSION  STRATEGY 

Allocate  $50,000  per  year  to  fund  the 
coalition  for  Inter-Cultural  Ministry 
Development  in  Province  8.  (B027) 

NATIONAL  MINISTRIES 

Join  in  urging  governmental  agencies  to 
stop  construction  of  Maximum  Control  Unit 
prisons  and  begin  to  eliminate  such  prisons, 
urge  agencies  to  observe  the  U.N.  minimum 
rules  for  treatment  of  prisoners,  allocate 
resources  for  rehabilitation,  education, 
housing,  health  care,  employment  for  those 
imprisoned.  (D-OlOa) 

Continued  on  page  7 
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CROSS  CURRENT 


Bishops  OK  sexuality 
material  for  youth 


By  David  Skidmore 

After  a  lengthy  and  at  times  acrimoni- 
ous debate  Wednesday,  the  bishops 
amended  a  resolution  from  the  deputies 
(C-026a)  directing  the  church's  educa- 
tion and  youth  ministries  staffs  to  develop 
educational  materials  to  help  parents  un- 
derstand and  accept  their  children's  sexu- 
ality and  sexual  orientation. 

The  proposed  amendments  expanded 
the  resolution  to  direct  the  church  to 
"seriously  address  the  issues  of  youth  sui- 
cide and  runaway/throwaway  youth,  es- 
pecially as  these  result  from  a  conflict  over 
sexuality,  sexual  identity  and  sexual  ori- 
entation." 

Instead  of  leaving  the  curriculum  en- 
tirely up  to  the  church's  education  staff, 
the  bishops  added  two  additional  para- 
graphs. 

Combining  motions  by  Bishops  Peter 


Lee  of  Virginia  and  Andrew  Fairfield  of 
North  Dakota,  the  bishops  recommended 
giving  congregations  and  dioceses  the  op- 
tions of  developing  their  own  educational 
materials  or  using  materials  developed  by 
other  denominations.  The  bishops  also 
set  the  goal  of  the  educational  initiative  as 
assisting  parents  in  "understanding  their 
child's  sexuality  and  in  caring  for  their 
children"  regardless  of  their  children's 
sexual  preference. 

"We  all  have  a  common  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  youth,"  said  Bishop  Steve 
Charleston  of  Alaska,  who  added  that  he 
understood  the  bishops'  uneasiness  in  au- 
thorizing a  curriculum  without  any  "safe- 
guards." 

The  bishops  also  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  presiding  bishop  to  ensure  that 
they  have  some  say  in  the  direction,  writ- 
ing and  review  of  educational  materials. ■ 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  enjoys  a  laugh  from  a  reporter's 
question  during  a  press  conference  at  which  he  appeared  with  Bishop 
Edward  Jones  (left)  of  Indianapolis.  The  final  press  conference  at  1  p.m. 
today  signals  the  end  of  the  71st  General  Convention  as  bishops  and 
deputies  prepare  to  return  home.  photo/STEVE  weston 


WOMEN 

Continued  from  page  I 

four  dioceses  or  four  bishops"  who  are 
opposed.  "We're  talking  about  thou- 
sands of  people  in  every  diocese  of  this 
church  who  are  not  yet  willing"  to  accept  j 
women  priests.  One  of  those  persons, 
said  Dickson,  is  his  wife. 

"Since  1973  there  has  not  been  one 
day  pass  that  we  have  not  been  in  dia- 
logue" on  this  issue.  "I  say  to  you  with  all 
the  conviction  I  can  muster,  I  intend  for 
her  to  have  that  privilege  in  this  church  as 
well." 

Bishop  Roger  White  of  Milwaukee 
said  he  hopes  bishops  like  Wantland  get 
the  message  that  others  are  "at  least  trying 
to  be  sensitive"  to  traditionalists.  But,  he 
said,  "We  also  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  women  who  have  been  ordained 
in  this  church."  White,  who  has  ordained 

STRUCTURE 

Continued  from  page  6 

NEW  DIOCESE 

Ratify  the  division  of  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan  into  two  parts.  (C-031 ) 

NOMINATIONS 

Appropriate  $30,000  for  the  triennium 
for  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Nominations.  (A-094) 

PEACE 

Urge  the  U.S.  government  to  adopt  a 
foreign  policy  for  the  Philippines  which 
promotes  the  protection  of  human  rights, 
supports  the  reduction  and/or  restructuring 
of  debt  owed  by  the  Philippine  government 
to  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  terminates  military  aid, 
discourages  the  "total  war"  policy  of  the 
Philippine  government,  encourages 
negotiation  and  supports  land  reform.  (A- 
097) 

Call  for  a  ban  on  anti-personnel  land 
mines  and  a  fund  to  promote  and  finance 
land  mine  awareness  with  contributions 
from  countries  responsible  for  producing 
and  disseminating  mines.  (C-023a) 

PROGRAM,  BUDGET  AND 
FINANCE 

Appropriate  $47,780  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Arrangements.  (A-l  10) 


several  women  at  the  request  of  conserva- 
tive bishops,  said  he  hopes  to  persuade 
those  bishops  "that  there  are  parishes  in 
their  diocese  where  women  are  offered 
calls  to  serve.  We  have  to  find  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  those  women  who  are  or- 
dained in  this  church  should,  according  to 
the  canon,"  have  equal  access  to  ministry 
opportunities. 

Bishop  Rogers  Harris  said  he  under- 
stood the  place  for  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  the  ordination  of  women,  "but  to 
oppose  it  in  the  whole  diocese  because  of 
the  bishop's  position  is  wrong."  Bishop 
Grein  said,  "A  bishop  can  have  a  con- 
science, a  diocese  cannot." 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  bish- 
ops reaffirms  the  1 976  canon  which  guar- 
antees access  to  ordination  regardless  of 
gender.  It  also  calls  for  a  committee  to 
discuss: 

•  full  access  for  women  to  the  ordina- 


tion process; 

•  opportunities  for  ordained  women  to 
carry  out  their  ministries  in  every  diocese 
in  the  church; 

•  opportunities  for  congregations  that 
want  ordained  women  to  have  access  to 
them  in  every  diocese; 

•  opportunities  for  those  who  oppose 
women's  ordination  to  have  access  to  or- 
dination and  to  carry  out  their  ministries. 

The  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  presiding  bishop  and  the  president  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  in  consultation 
with  two  traditionalist  bishops.  They  are 
to  report  to  the  bishops  at  the  1995  meet- 
ing and  to  the  Executive  Council. 

Following  the  bishops'  adoption  of  C- 
004sa,  they  dismissed  two  similar  resolu- 
tions. One,  originated  by  Wantland,  pro- 
posed amending  the  canons  to  require 
acceptance  of  women's  ordination  (B- 
006),  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be 


defeated.  Another  resolution,  from  the 
Status  of  Women  Committee,  had  called 
into  question  the  House  of  Bishops'  1 977 
"Statement  on  Conscience,"  saying  it  was 
being  used  not  only  to  protect  traditional- 
ists, but  to  oppress  women  in  some  parts 
of  the  church  (A-050). 

After  the  bishops'  vote,  Sally  Bucklee, 
deputy  from  Washington  and  outgoing 
president  of  the  Episcopal  Women's  Cau- 
cus, said  that  she  was  pleased  that  a  com- 
mittee was  planned  "to  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  ordination  canons  'shall 
be  applicable'  to  men  and  women." 

The  EWC.originatorof A-050,  "Takes 
this  to  mean  that  within  the  year  women 
will  be  able  to  function"  as  priests  in  every 
diocese.  "I  have  great  respect  for 
Wantland's  facilitating  women's  access  to 
the  ordination  process.  But  does  he  then 
license  them  to  practice  Christ's  ministry 
in  his  diocese?"  M 


Amend  Joint  Rules  of  Order  II  to  delete 
the  presiding  bishop  and  the  president  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  and  to  add  the 
secretary  of  General  Convention  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  Program,  Budget  and 
Finance.  (A-l  1  1  a) 

Appropriate  $118,000  for  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Program,  Budget 
and  Finance.  (A-l  1  2) 

RACISM 

Strengthen  the  recruitment  of  people  of 
color  for  ordination  and  urge  dioceses, 
clergy  and  congregations  to  recruit  them 
and  to  work  for  their  employment  and 
encourage  seminaries  to  establish  top 
priority  to  students  of  color  and  to  develop 
a  curriculum  that  will  enable  all  students  to 
become  anti-racists.  (A-045a) 

Strengthen  recruitment  and  retention 
of  people  of  color  for  lay  ministry  and 
diocesan  and  parish  leadership.  (A-046) 

Consider  as  an  evangelical  priority  the 
overcoming  of  the  sin  of  racism  in  our 
parishes  and  urge  that  diocesan 
Commissions  on  Racism  report  to  the 
Executive  Council  on  the  progress  in  these 
areas.  (A-047) 

Encourage  all  elected  and  appointed 
bodies  in  the  Episcopal  Church  to  establish 
as  a  priority  overcoming  the  sin  of  racism. 
(A-048) 

SMALL  CHURCHES 

Designate  1  997asayearof  celebration 


of  the  small  church.  (A-l  1 3) 

Support  1 997  as  the  year  of  the  small 
church,  and  encourage  each  diocese  to 
design  events  to  lift  up  the  special 

I  opportunities  for  ministry  within  small 

I  churches.  (D-067) 

i  Reaffirm  support  of  the  ecumenical  and 
|  grass-roots  ministry  of  the  Commission  on 
j  Religion  in  Appalachia.  (D-097) 

j  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

!  Appropriate  $66,000  for  the  Committee 
!  on  the  State  of  the  Church.  (A-l  1  5a) 

|  STEWARDSHIP 

Recognize  that  individual  giving  of  time, 
talentand  treasure  isa  living  witnessof  our 
appreciation  for  the  blessings  received 
from  our  Lord,  and  embrace  the  phrase 
"Stewardship  is  Giving  Witness."  (A-l  1 6) 
Affirm  the  tithe  as  the  minimum  standard 
of  giving;  the  deputies  and  bishops  affirm 
that  they  are  tithing  or  have  adopted  a 
plan  to  do  so  within  the  next  three  years, 
and  call  all  members  to  join  us  in  accepting 
the  tithe.  (A-l  20) 

Direct  the  Standing  Liturgical 
|  Commission  to  study  ways  in  which 
j  liturgical  forms  may  teach  and  proclaim 
;  the  offering  of  both  alms  and  oblations  as 
j  constituting  the  people's  offering  at  the 
!  Eucharist.  (A-l  21) 

STRUCTURE 

Concurs  with  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  to 


change  the  terms  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
(A-053) 

URBAN  ISSUES 

Call  on  the  church  to  oppose  violence 
;  and  urge  members  of  General  Convention 
!  to  promote  and  monitor  action  in  their 
1  several  dioceses,  parishes,  households  and 
i  communities  to  actively  build  non-violent 
|  relationships.  (D-005a) 

Direct  the  Standing  Commission  on 
1  Peace  with  Justice  to  add  to  its  agenda 
j  restrictions  on  exporting  and  importing 
i  weapons  and  weapon  parts.  (D-01 9a) 

|  WOMEN 

Condemn  violence  against  women  and 
!  work  toward  making  the  Episcopal  Church 
I  a safeplaceforallanddirecttheCommittee 
;  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  continue  raising 
i  awareness  by  supporting  consultations  in 
every  diocese,  providing  resource  people, 
I  educational  materials  and  funds.  (A-049) 
Urgeadequate  government  funding  and 
!  support  for  research,  prevention  and 
j  treatment  in  women's  health,  including 
domestic  violence,  AIDS,  heart  disease, 
cancer,  contraceptives,  maternity  care, 
menopause  and  chronic  illnesses  unique 
to  women.  (A-055)  ■ 
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Menuez  to  retire  after  30  years  of  service 
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D.  Barry  Menuez,  who  is  nearing  his  30th  anniversary  at 
the  Episcopal  Church  Center,  is  retiring  to  begin  a  new 
career  as  a  consultant  on  ministry  development. 

photo/STEVE  WESTON 


By  Tony  Howarth 

D.  Barry  Menuez  finds  magic  all  around  him. 

The  61 -year-old  senior  executive  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment, who  replaced  the  retiring  Bishop  Furman  C.  Stough  in 
1992,  is  now  set  to  retire  himself  this  fall. 

In  May  1992,  just  before  assuming  his  most  recent  title, 
Menuez  underwent  a  triple  heart  bypass  and  returned  to  work 
feeling  magically  "fit  and  well."  But  "the  realities  of  health  tell  me 
I  no  longer  have  the  cardiac  capacities  for  the  stress  of  this  job,"  he 
said. 

"It's  time  for  me  to  refocus  my  energy  on  ministry  development 
projects  and  step  away  from  the  management  load." 

And  time,  too,  to  reflect  on  "this  magic  place  where  1  have  spent 
so  much  of  my  time"  working  for  change. 

In  1 965,  Presiding  Bishop  John  Hi nes  invited  Menuez  to  work 
with  the  Joint  Urban  Program  and  then,  in  1973,  to  work  for  the 
General  Convention  Special  Program. 

"Those  were  turbulent  years,"  Menuez  said.  "It's  hard  to 
summarize  the  Vietnam  War  years,  the  Black  Power  movement, 
the  rising  power  of  minority  groups,  and  we  were  at  the  ..enter  of 
it,  funding  the  emerging  leadership,  funding  the  revolution." 

From  then  on,  he  assumed  ever-increasing  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. In  1980,  he  became  staff  officer  for  lay  ministries; 
in  1983,  director  of  the  Council  for  Development  of  Ministry;  in 
1986,  executive  of  the  Education  for  Ministry  Unit. 

He  said  he  has  seen  the  role  of  the  lay  ministry  grow.  "We  have 
begun  a  long  process  of  collective  decision-making,  of  decentrali- 
zation —  we  have  visited  1  15  dioceses,  helping  the  grass  roots  to 
feed  policy  back  to  the  church,  we  have  said,  'Let's  walk  into  this 
together,'  showing  good  faith  and  a  willingness  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  institutional  obsolescences  of  certain  national  church 
structures.  "■ 

Tony  Howarth  is  a  freelance  writer  for  Episcopal  Life. 


Next  time, 
we'll  meet  in 
Philadelphia 

By  Barbara  Ogilby 

Episcopalians  in  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  eagerly  anticipating  their  role 
as  hosts  of  the  next  General  Convention  in 
July  1997. 

"We're  all  very  excited  about  welcom- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  back  to  its  birth- 
place," said  Bishop  Allen  Bartleu  Jr.  of 
Pennsylvania,  noting  that  notonly  was  the 
first  constitutional  convention  of  the 
church  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1789  but 
that  city  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  nation. 

"We  re  also  the  home  of  the  Phillies 
[baseball's  1 993  National  League  champi- 
ons] —  and  of  hoagies  [subs] ,  soft  pretzels, 


and  the  notorious  scrapple,"  the  bishop 
joked. 

Numbering  166  parishes  and  missions 
in  Philadelphia  and  four  suburban  coun- 
ties, the  diocese  is  rich  in  the  diversity  of  its 
people,  ministries  and  liturgical  traditions. 

Bishops  and  deputies  will  meet  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention  Center,  which 
opened  in  1 993  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  At 
1 .3  million  square  feet,  the  striking  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  largest  convention  facili- 
ties in  the  Northeast,  with  more  than  $2 
million  worth  of  artwork  on  permanent 
display.  It  is  within  walking  distance  of 
historic  attractions,  hotels,  museums,  shops 
and  restaurants. 

"We're  planning  a  full-scale  welcome 
program  for  visitors  to  the  1997  General 
Convention,"  said  a  spokesperson  with 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  Center  and 
Visitors  Bureau.  I 

Barbara  Ogilby  is  communications  of- 
ficer for  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 


Bishop  Allen  Bartlett  Jr.  promises 
hoagies  and  scrapple  to  those  at  the 
'97  convention. 
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Videos  from  General  Convention: 


Jhe  following  videos can  b&Wdef&d  from  General  Convention  events 


VIDEO  SET  "A"  Part  #50-379, 
$29.95 

Tape  1.  Henri  Nouwen  Forum 
Presentation,  90  minutes 

Tape  2.  Desmond  Tutu  Forum 
Presentation,  60  minutes 

Tape  3.  Marian  Wright  Edelman 
Forum  Presentation,  90  minutes 
and  Pamela  P.  Chinnis  Convention 
Eucharist  Sermon,  15  minutes 

The  videos  from  "Video  Set  A"  are 

also  available  individually 
Part  #50-380,  $10  Henri  Nouwen, 

90  minutes 

Part  #50-381,  $10  Desmond  Tutu, 

60  minutes 


Part  #50-382,  $10  M.W.  Edelman, 

90  minutes 

Part  #50-383,  $5   Pamela  Chinnis, 

15  minutes 

VIDEO  SET  "B"  Part  #50-377,  $19.95 

($29.95  after  convention) 

Tape  1:  Legacy  Fund  Dinner  honoring 
Bishop  Hlnes,  1  hour  and  20  minutes 

Tape  2:  Convention  Highlights  Video 
Package,  includes  a  20-minute 
documentary  report  of  legislation  and 
also  a  wide  selection  of  shorter 
programs,  on  a  two-hour  videocassette. 

VIDEO  SET  "C"  Part  #50-384,  $29.95 
Tapes  1  &  2:  National  Church  Program 


Ministries,  from  the  convention 
display,  two  90-minute  cassettes 
Tape  3:  Executive  Council  and 
Presiding  Bishop's  Presentation, 

one  90-minute  cassette. 

Telephone  your  order  to 
Episcopal  Book  and  Resource  Center 

800-334-7626. 
Fax  212-661-1706. 

You  may  use  a  credit  card  (VISA, 
MasteiCard,  American  Express)  .orhave 
the  order  billed  to  your  church. 
(Episcopal  Church  Women  videos  may 
be  ordered  from  the  ECW.) 
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Give  thanks  to 
1 ,400  volunteers 

Say  a  chcerv  "good  morning"  to  a 
volunteer  today. 

There  were  about  1,400  of  them  at 
this  convention  —  men  and  women 
who  were  drivers  and  ushers,  w  ho  assisted 
in  the  press  and  telecommunications 
offices,  and  who  acted  as  messengers 
and  pages  on  the  house  floors.  The}' 
served  coffee,  listened  to  complaints, 
massaged  bruised  egos  and  offered 
information  on  the  city's  services. 

Directing  this  corps,  assisted  by  25 
supervisors,  was  Natalie  Boehm,  an 
Indianapolis  social  worker  whe 
encourages  community  programs 
throughout  the  state  to  prevent  child 
abuse. 

She  said  volunteers  came  from  each 
of  the  84  Episcopal  congregations  in  the 
state.  Other  volunteers  came  from  greater 
distances,  such  as  Bill  and  Inc/  Harris 
from  Yankton,  S.D.,  who  arc  veterans  ol 
several  conventions. 

"It  seems  to  have  gone  well,"  Boehm 
said  Thursday.  "We've  had  good 
response." 

Priest's  book  seeks 
new  view  of  marriage 

1  he  issues  of  marriage  and  sexuality 
before  the  General  Convention  would 
be  debated  with  greater  effectiveness  if 
the  church  understood  more  completely 
the  history  of  Christian  marriage, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  L. 
Webber,  author  of  a  new  book  by 
Morehouse  Publishing  entitled,  "Re- 
Inventing  Marriage:  A  Re-View  and  Re- 
Vision."  that  was  released  at  this 
convention. 

He  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  set  aside 
the  "tons  of  accumulated  garbage"  that 
Christian  marriage  has  acquired  and  "re- 
invent" the  institution  in  a  way  that  is 
relevant  for  today,  based  on  the  Bible 
and  the  gospel  rather  than  secular  reeds 
and  customs. 

Although  the  publisher's  booth  in 
the  exhibit  area  is  now  closed,  orders 
may  be  placed  with  Morehouse 
Publishing  at  800-877-0012. 

1967  faces 
still  with  us 

There's  a  November  1967  General 
Convention  issueof  "The  Episcopalian" 
making  the  rounds  at  this  convention 
that's  causing  heads  to  turn.  A  two-page 
spread  in  the  magazine  features 
photographs  of  four  personalities  who 
continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  church's 
life. 

The  photos  show  a  young  Edmond 
Browning,  just  elected  bishop  of 
Okinawa;  Charles  Crump,  vice  president 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  who  says, 
"My  intention  is  to  see  no  divisions"; 
Bishop-elect  William  C.  Frey  of  the 
newly  formed  Missionary  District  of 
Guatemala;  and  Sister  Mary  Paul ,  from 
the  Order  of  St.  Helena,  now  better 
known  as  Pamela  Darling,  special 
assistant  to  House  of  Deputies  President 
Pamela  Chinnis. 

South  African  guest 

Youth  presence  at  this  General 
Convention  was  not  limited  to  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Among  the 
overseas  guests  was  Freddie  Piltisa, 
provincial  coordinator  of  youth  for  the 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa.  ■ 
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Let  our  service  begin 


r 


BY  THE  REV.  HILARY  MORGAN  WEST 

Servant.  There's  a  word  we  don't  hear 
anymore.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  respectable 
word.  Our  word  deacon  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  for  servant.  Gregory,  one  of  the 
only  two  popes  ever  called  "Great",  was 
referred  to  himself  as  "servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God".  Servanthood  was  for  genera- 
tions a  mark  of  Christian  virtue.  It  was  a 
real  word.  But  that's  not  the  case  now.  We 
rarely  speak  of  servants  because  we  associ- 
ate that  term  with  exploitation,  oppression 
or  low  status.  Servanthood  has  come  to 
mean  powerlessness.  And  to  a  society  of 
individuals  who  value  power,  it  is  an  offen- 
sive word.  Public  servants  are  now  politi- 
cians. The  service  entrance  is  at  the  back  of 
the  business. 

But  the  Bible  says  that  God  expresses 
power  in  the  weakness  of  mercy  and  pity. 
Jesus  expressed  the  power  of  God  in 
servanthood,  and  he  took  servanthood  to  its 
extreme.  He  took  it  to  the  Cross  and  died. 
People  are  meant  to  express  power  in  the 
same  way.  We  are  meant  to  have  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  us,  and  Christ  had  his  mind  on 
service — all  the  way  to  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  is  an  enormously  powerful 
symbol  of  servanthood.  For  most  of  us,  the 
Cross  represents  something  about  the  death 
of  Jesus,  pointing  beyond  that  to  the  depth 


of  God's  love  for  us  ...  a  wondrous  love  so 
deep  that  dying  for  us  was  the  clearest  way 
to  express  it.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that. 

The  norms  of  this  world  and  the  cross  are 
reversed.  In  our  society,  people  are  great  by 
what  they  get.  Jesus  is  telling  us  that  we  are 
great  by  what  we  give.  In  our  world  we  value 
those  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Jesus 
says  that  there  is  a  greater  value  for  those 
at  the  bottom — those  who  are  holding  things 
up.  This  world  displays  the  power  of  flexed 
muscles,  rugged  individualism,  and  border 
patrols.  God  displays  the  power  of  a  compas- 
sionate, vulnerable  embrace  for  all.  Our 
world  judges  people  by  the  service  they 
receive.  Jesus  says  that  people  are  judged 
by  the  service  they  render. 

The  Cross  is  not  just  the  way  one  man 
died.  It  is  the  way  all  people  are  called  to  live. 
The  Cross  is  not  just  about  the  way  that  God 
loves  this  world.  It  is  about  the  way  we  are 
called  to  love  this  world  and  to  live  in  this 
world.  We  are  servants  of  the  servants  of 
God. 

Sunday  by  Sunday,  we  leave  church 
hearing  "Go  in  peace  to  love  and  serve  the 
Lord.  "  And  as  members  of  the  community 
of  the  Cross,  as  servants  of  the  servants  of 
God,  we  respond:  "Thanks  be  to  God."  As 
the  service  ends,  our  service  begins. 


Req1 
Sublime 


Oh  —  Holy  One!  Do  come  in! 
You  are  my  Friend  Divine! 
Let  me  feel  You  are  here  — 
And  know  Your  will 
And  heed  You  every  time. 


Let  me  not  wear  the  Judge's  robe  — 
Nor  the  flames  of  my  anger  fan  — 
But  seek  Your  way 
As  I  go  forth 

And  love  God  and  my  fellow  man. 


Sam  Worthington 
St.  Thomas,  Windsor 


Doing  Casuistry 


AN  EXCERPT  FROM  A  SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  GARY  FULTON 


Susan  Howatch's  novel,  Glittering  Images,  set 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  is  based,  in  part, 
on  two  leading  figures  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
that  time:  Herbert  Hensley  Hensen,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  William  Gordon  Lang  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1928-1942).  In  1937,  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  both  Hensen  and  Lang 
were  members,  debated  a  Marriage  Bill  authored 
by  member  A.P.  Herbert.  Herbert's  bill,  strongly 
supported  by  Hensen,  recommended  that  a  wife's 
refusal  to  have  sex  with  her  husband  be  grounds 
for  divorce.  In  the  debate  on  the  Marriage  Bill,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  fiercely  argued  with  the  Arch- 
bishop who  had  taken  the  opposing  view. 

Who  won  the  debate  is  not  so  much  of  conse- 
quence as  the  fact  that  it  was  held  at  all.  In  some 
ways  it  is  reminiscent  of  a  similar  argument  which 
occurred  between  Jesus  and  a  group  of  Pharisees 
over  whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  (Matt.  19:3-ff;  Mk  10:4-ff) .  The  school  of  Hillel 
held  that  adultery  was  the  only  legitimate  grounds 
for  divorce,  while  the  other,  more  lenient  position 
of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  followers  was  that  a  man 
could  give  his  wife  a  Writ  of  Divorce  for  any  cause, 
including  burning  the  breakfast  toast  or  simply 
because  the  husband  found  another  woman  more 
attractive. 

The  point  of  these  two  illustrations  is  that 
moral  and  ethical  interpretations  of  the  Law  -  that 
is,  the  Ten  Commandments  -  are  made  in  the 
context  of  real,  everyday  life  situations.  This  is 


called  casuistry,  the  science  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  right  and  wrong  by  applying  principles 
drawn  from  the  scriptures.  Casuistry  includes  the 
re-interpretation  of  the  law  on  the  basis  of  new 
data. 

In  the  Church  in  recent  years  we  have  dealt 
with  such  painful  and  divisive  issues  as  abortion, 
capital  punishment,  the  ordination  of  women  to 
the  priesthood  and  our  refusal,  thus  far,  to  permit 
known  practicing  homosexuals  to  be  ordained,  to 
name  a  few. 

In  the  Prayers  for  the  Church  (Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  816)  we  pray  that  God  would,  "Fill 
it  with  all  truth,  in  all  truth  with  all  peace.  Where 
it  is  corrupt,  purify  it;  where  it  is  in  error,  direct  it; 
where  in  anything  it  is  amiss,  reform  it.  Where  it 
is  right,  strengthen  it;  where  it  is  in  want,  provide 
for  it;  where  it  is  divided,  reunite  it.. .."This  is  a 
prayer  of  great  humility  for  we  recognize  that, 
human  sin  manifested  as  it  is  in  our  need  for  power 
and  control,  in  the  radiance  of  our  fragile  egos,  in 
the  dark  corridors  of  our  fallen  creatureliness, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  Church  is  in 
constant  need  of  cleansing  and  defending  by  our 
God.  One  way  we  believe  that  God  does  this  is 
through  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  on  those  occasions  when  the  Church 
gathers  in  counsels  and  conventions  to  do  the  work 
God  has  given  us  to  do  that  we  need  most  the 
guidance  of  His  Spirit. 

So,  whether  a  local  Outreach  Committee  is 


meeting  to  determine  how  it  shall  distribute  sparse 
resources ;  whether  a  vestry  is  debating  the  expan- 
sion of  program  involving  buildings  or  personnel; 
whether  a  diocese  is  gathered  in  convention  to 
debate  resolutions;  whether  the  National  Church 
is  meeting  to  argue  changes  in  constitutions  or 
canons;  whether  the  House  of  Bishops  gathers  to 
debate  doctrine  or  the  interpretation  of  scripture 
-  all  of  us  who  are  the  Church  need  to  pray  for 
guidance,  that  we  may  know  and  do  God's  will.  We 
also  are  keenly  aware  of  our  weaknesses,  our 
sinfulness.  And  so,  trusting  that  this  is  God's 
Church,  after  all,  and  not  our  own,  we  pray  that 
God  will  cleanse  and  defend  His  Church,  and 
protect  and  govern  it  always  by  his  goodness. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  -  theologians  and 
bishops,  counsels  and  conventions  -  to  help  us  do 
casuistry;  to  help  us  determine  right  from  wrong 
by  applying  the  principles  of  scripture.  And,  since 
few  issues  are  clearly  black  and  white,  our  best 
minds  need  our  prayers  as  they  struggle  through 
the  minefields  of  moral  law  where  new  data  con- 
tinually sheds  new  light  on  those  issues. 

We  will  make  mistakes  -  we  have  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past.  But  faith  tells  us  that  God  is  still 
in  charge  of  His  Church  and  of  His  world.  So  we 
continually  pray  for  guidance  and  direction  as  we 
do  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do;  that  God  will 
cleanse,  defend,  protect  and  govern  this  unique 
instrument,  the  Church,  called  to  mediate  his 
love,  forgiveness,  grace,  justice  and  peace  to  all  the 
Creation. 
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Work  camp  gives  youth 
chance  at  hands-on 
outreach 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 

Summer  camp  is  not  supposed  to  be 
hard  work,  but  it  was  for  six  youths  from 
Christ  Church  in  New  Bern.  And  they 
would  gladly  do  it  again. 

The  youths  attended  a  Christian  "work 
camp"  in  July,  where  participants  repaired 
>  the  homes  of  those  living  in  poverty  in  the 
West  Virginia  coal  fields.  During  the  week- 
long  camp,  they  patched  roofs,  painted 
siding  and  built  porches  and  steps  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  do  it  themselves. 

While  their  labor  of  love  was  fulfilling, 
it  did  mean  lots  of  sweat,  grim  and  some 
uneasy  moments. 

"The  house  we  were  given  to  work  on 
was  in  pretty  bad  shape  with  roaches  ev- 
erywhere," said  Erin  Ratliff.  "We  had  to 
repaint  the  ceiling  tiles,  and  every  time  we 
moved  them  things  would  fall  on  our 
heads." 

About  460  young  people  and  adult  le  ad- 
ers  attended  the  work  camp  in  Logan, 
W.Va.,  an  area  hit  hard  by  cutbacks  in  the 
coal  industry.  The  rehabilitation  effort  was 
organized  by  the  Group  Work  Camp  Foun- 
dation in  Colorado,  which  sponsors  about 
a  dozen  such  camps  each  summer  at  loca- 
tions across  the  country. 


"This  work  camp  is  the  largest  we've 
had  this  summer  in  terms  of  participants," 
said  Joel  Fay,  the  camp  director.  Partici- 
pants came  from  14  states  and  represented 
12  denominations.  The  camp  rented  the 
local  high  school  to  use  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions and  to  house  the  participants,  who 
slept  on  the  floors  of  the  classrooms. 

Each  person  was  assigned  to  a  six- 
member  construction  crew  on  the  first  day 
of  the  camp  and  was  given  detailed  plans 
for  the  repair  projects.  The  crews  then 
fanned  out  across  the  county  to  work  on  75 
dilapidated  homes. 

Camp  officials  had  worked  ahead  of 
time  with  the  local  housing  rehabilitation 
agency,  called  PRIDE,  to  determine  which 
homes  needed  repairs  the  most.  All  neces- 
sary building  materials  were  delivered  to 
the  work  sites  before  the  crews  arrived. 

While  the  work  camp  was  designed  to 
help  elderly,  low-income  and  disabled 
people  with  home  repairs,  it  also  offered  a 
chance  at  spiritual  growth  for  the  workers. 
A  religious  program,  complete  with  spir- 
ited songs  and  skits,  was  offered  each 
night.  In  addition,  each  crew  picked  one 
member  to  serve  as  the  devotional  leader 
and  conduct  daily  services  at  the  work  site. 

The  crews  and  homeowners  often  be- 
came good  friends  during  the  week  of  re- 


pairs, with  the  resi- 
dents sometimes  bak- 
ing cookies  and  cakes 
for  the  hard  workers. 

"This  was  the 
first  work  camp  for  our 
kids,  and  it  was  a  great 
experience,"  said 
Amanda  Knox,  the 
youth  director  at 
Christ  Church  who  ac- 
companied the  work- 
ers to  West  Virginia. 
"Our  youth  commis- 
sion has  decided  to  make  outreach  our 
number-one  priority  next  year,  so  we  hope 
to  go  to  another  work  camp  next  summer." 

It  cost  each  participant  $300  to  attend 
the  work  camp.  Wbile  some  of  that  money 
covered  housing  and  food,  much  of  it  was 
used  to  buy  the  lumber,  nails,  paint  and 
roofing  materials  needed  for  the  home  re- 
pairs. 

To  pay  their  way,  the  youths  of  Christ 
Church  held  an  "attic  sale"  and  also  sold 
stock  at  $5  a  share  to  church  members 
interested  in  supporting  their  efforts  in 
West  Virginia.  In  all,  the  youths  raised 
about  $2,000  for  the  trip. 

Besides  the  hard  work,  there  also  was 
time  for  plenty  of  fun  and  fellowship. 


"I  liked  meeting  people  from  all  around 
the  country  who  came  to  the  work  camp, 
and  I  want  to  go  back  again  next  year," 
said  Jamie  MacDonald.  That  sentiment 
was  echoed  by  the  other  Christ  Church 
youths  who  attended  the  camp,  including 
Ann  Adkins,  Lindsay  Pursell,  Robert  Hack- 
ney and  David  Peregoy. 

The  contingent  from  East  Carolina 
was  definitely  in  the  minority,  being  the 
only  group  from  the  South  and  among  the 
few  Episcopalians.  The  boys  from  New 
Bern  ended  up  rooming  with  about  20 
Lutherans  from  Minnesota,  who  were 
highly  amused  by  the  Southern  accents. 
But  then,  the  Tarheels  thought  those 
Northerners  talked  funny,  too. 


Terry  Fullam  out  to  enliven  churches 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 

The  trouble  with  the  Episcopal  Church  is  that  it  offers 
God  a  religion  rather  than  a  relationship,  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Terry  Fullam.  And  that's  not  what  God  had  in  mind,  he 
adds. 

"It's  very  easy  in  a  liturgical  church  to  simply  do  the 
service,"  says  Dr.  Fullam,  an  Episcopal  priest  who  lives  in 
central  Florida.  That  approach  to  religion  has  resulted  in 
stodgy,  lifeless  congregations  and  has  cost  the  Episcopal 
Church  many  members,  he  points  out  during  a  phone 
interview  from  his  home. 

"There  were  more  Episcopal  parishes  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  than  there  are  today,"  says  Dr.  Fullam. 
"We  have  been  going  backwards  for  a  long  time." 

Episcopalians  are  not  the  only  ones  on  the  slide,  he 
says,  noting  that  many  mainline  churches  are  becoming 
increasingly  "sideline"  churches.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  newer  denominations,  which  Episcopalians  have 
often  snickered  at,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

One  reason  for  the  declining  interest  in  the  estab- 


lished churches  is  that  they  are  inflexible,  says  Dr.  Fullam. 
"What  we  have  is  a  church  that  is  going  along  like  nothing 
has  changed  since  the  17th  century,"  he  adds. 

The  corporate  church  is  a  good  idea,  he  stresses, 
noting  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  everyone  doing  his  own 
thing.  In  fact,  he  says,  the  church  was  God's  idea.  The 
problem  is  that  in  too  many  places  the  church  has  become 
a  structure  where  people  merely  go  through  the  motions 
of  worship. 

Dr.  Fullam's  mission  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
to  travel  the  world  over,  challenging  churches  to  become 
more  spiritually  alive  through  renewal  and  commitment 
to  the  kind  of  strong  relationship  God  wants  to  have  with 
his  people. 

He  will  bring  that  message  to  Christ  Church  in  New 
Bern  during  a  speaking  series  Oct.  7, 8  and  9.  His  topic  will 
be:  "What  on  Earth  is  God  doing  for  Heaven's  sake." 

Dr.  Fullam  is  a  well-known  Bible  teacher,  author  and 
musician.  He  served  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Darien,  Conn.,  for  17  years.  For  10  years,  he 
served  as  head  of  the  Episcopal  Renewal  Ministries, 


which  helps  with  the  needs  of  the  clergy,  and  has  written 
six  books  on  spiritual  renewal. 

His  visit  to  Christ  Church  will  begin  with  a  covered 
dish  supper  on  Friday,  Oct.  7,  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Parish 
Hall,  followed  by  a  talk  at  7  p.m.  in  the  church.  On 
Saturday,  Oct.  8,  Dr.  Fullam  will  speak  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  in  the  church.  A  barbecue  dinner  will  be  held 
Saturday  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Parish  Hall  (cost  is  $6),  and 
Dr.  Fullam  will  speak  at  7  p.m.  in  the  church.  He  also  will 
speak  at  the  7:45  and  10:30  a.m.  services  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
9. 

During  his  renewal  conferences,  Dr.  Fullam  under- 
scores the  point  that  all  people  have  apostolic  gifts  and 
ministries.  "I  teach  the  congregation  that  ministry,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  is  committed  to  the  entire  body  of 
Christ  and  not  just  the  clergy,"  he  says. 

He  also  urges  congregations  to  be  more  open  to  other 
denominations  by  stressing  "one  holy  and  apostolic 
church"  that  is  vastly  greater  than  any  particular  branch. 

"I'm  not  standing  outside  the  church  taking  pot- 
shots," says  Dr.  Fullam.  "I'm  in  the  church,  and  I  love  our 
church,  but  I  help  people  to  see  that  God  himself  is  not  an 
Episcopalian." 


ECW  board  members  -  new  &  old- 
gather  at  Trinity  Center 

BY  PENNY  BRINKLEY,  ECW  COMMUNICATIONS  CHAIRPERSON 

The  reunion  of  board  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  for  an 
overnight  stay,  Aug.  8  &  9  at  Trinity  Center  was  a  wonderful  gathering. 
Totally  unstructured,  the  plan  was  to  simply  enjoy  new  and  old  friends  from 
previous  ECW  boards.  And  enjoy,  we  did!  The  "brain  child"  of  Dill  Lynch, 
this  gathering  of  ECW  board  members  for  strictly  fellowship  purposes  had 
not  be  done  before.  The  gathering  was  so  successful,  I  believe  it  will  be  done 
again.  However,  we  probably  can't  wait  ten  years. 

Members  from  the  past  ten  years  of  ECW  Boards  were  invited.  Nineteen 
of  us  attended.  For  some  of  us,  we  enjoyed  the  beach  for  the  first  time  while 
attending  an  event  at  Trinity.  Compline  was  held  on  the  ocean  front  deck  at 
7:30  in  the  evening  and  we  stayed  to  visit  while  we  watched  a  beautiful 
sunset.  Reminding  us  again  that  "surely  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place." 


r  \ 

ECW  Triennial  delegates  to  report  at 
district  meetings 

Our  ECW  delegates  to  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  Epsicopal 
Church  Women,  held  in  Indianopolis  will  report  to  District  Meet- 
ings this  fall  about  their  trip  to  Indianapolis.  Mark  your  calendars 
now  with  these  meeting  dates.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  energy  and 
ideas  for  fall  from  those  who  attended  Triennial.  It  will  be  so  good 
to  see  old  friends  and,  hopefully,  cooler  weather. 

The  district  meeting  schedule  is  as  follows: 


District  J2al£ 

Upper  &  Lower  Cape  Fear  Sept.  21 

Trinity  Oct.  11 

Pamlico  Oct.  12 

Albemarle  Oct.  18 


Place 

St. Christopher's,  Elizabethtown 
St.  Cyprian's,  New  Bern 
St.  John's/St.  Mark's  Grifton 
St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


SEPTEMBER 

Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth 
Quiet  Day 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  EYC  Retreat 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City  -  Parish  Family  Retreat 

St.  James,  Shallotte-Choir  Retreat 

Clergy  Conference 

OCTOBER 

Happening 

Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity-Adults  Retreat 

LARC  Conference 

Prison  Superintendents'  Retreat 

St.  Andrews-on-the-Sound,  Wilmington,  Family  Retreat 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Sr.  Adult  Retreat 

Stewardship  Commission  Overnight 

Liturgical  Music  Conference 

Trinity  Day 

Elderhostel 

Senior  DYE 

Elderhostel 

NOVEMBER 

St.  Thomas,  Bath,  Vestry  Retreat 

St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Cursillo 

Diocesan  Planning  &  Design  Conference 

New  Beginnings 

Elderhostel 

DECEMBER 

Quiet  Day 

Advent  Spritual  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

JANUARY 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  James,  Shalotte,  Vestry  Retreat 
ECW  Board  Retreat 


16-18 
21 

23-24 
23-25 

25-  26 

26-  27 


7-9 
7-9 

11-  12 

12-  14 
14-16 
16-21 
18-20 

20-  21 

21-  23 
23 

23-28 
28-30 
30-11/4 


4&5 

4-6 

9-13 

18-19 

18-20 

27-12/2 


2 

2-4 
11-16 


6-7 
6-7 
7 

8-13 

13-14 

13-15 

13-15 

13-15 

20-21 

20-22 

22-27 

27-29 

27-29 

31-2/1 


The  Rev. 

Ben  Wolverton 

retires 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford,  reluctantly  wished 
their  priest,  Wallace  I.  "Ben"  Wolverton,  well  on 
his  retirement  Sunday,  July  17,  1994.  Father 
Wolverton  faithfully  served  Holy  Trinity  for  over 
eighteen  years.  He  has  been  a  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  for  28  of  his  35  years  in  the 
ministry. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  women  of  Holy 
Trinity  held  a  reception  in  Ben's  honor  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.E.  Lane.  The  family  of  Holy 
Trinity  was  present  as  well  as  friends  of  Ben's 
from  the  Hertford  community. 
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Sister  Schlastica  Marie, 
OJN  to  Lead 
Advent  Retreat 

December  9-11,  1994 
at  Trinity  Center 

Sister  Scholastica  Marie,  a 
member  regular  of  the  Order  of 
Julian  of  Norwich,  will  be  the 
conductor  for  a  retreat,  offered  by 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  at 
Trinity  Center,  December  9-11. 
The  retreat  will  focus  on  Advent: 
A  Time  for  Awakening,  Prepar- 
ing, Expecting,  Inviting. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  Bishop's 
Assistant  for  Program  and  Min- 
istry, will  be  the  spiritual  direc- 
tor for  this  three-day  event  which 
will  begin  Friday,  December  9  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  end  around  noon 
on  Sunday,  December  11.  Both 
Sister  Scholastica  Marie  and  Fa- 
ther Frank  Russ  are  excellent 
spiritual  guides  and  will  lead  the 
retreatants  in  prayer,  meditation 
and  discussion. 

Participants  may  choose  a 
single  or  double  room,  the  cost  of 
which  will  include  all  meals  from 
lunch  on  Friday  through  lunch 
on  Sunday.  Single  occupancy: 
$115;  double  occupancy:  $90. 
While  more  information  will  be 
available  later,  one  may  reserve 
a  room  now  by  sending  a  $20 
deposit  (payable  to  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina)  to  Flora  Shedd, 
OBJN,  106  Mulberry  Court,  Pine 
Knoll  Shores,  NC  28512  or  call 
Flo  for  information  (919)  247- 
0497. 


A  QUIET  DAY 
AT 

TRINITY  CENTER 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1994 

9  am  -  3  pm 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dannals, 
Spiritual  Director. 

$10  Registration  fee  includes 
lunch. 

Call  Trinity  Center  (919) 
247-5600. 
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Puerto  Rico  imports  a  Happening 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  and  committed  youth  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina,  Happening  was  exported  to  the  youth  of  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  weekend  of  Aug  26-28.  Happening  now  lives  in 
the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  as  "Vivencia,"  a  word  translated  as 
"to  live." 

During  each  Happening  weekend  the  youth  rectors  state, 
"Happening  is  NOT  an  event  or  a  thing,  it  is  an  experience." 
When  this  experience  is  coupled  with  the  challenge  of  overcom- 
ing language  barriers,  a  drastic  change  in  environment  and  the 
marvel  of  God's  presence  through  it  all,  the  experience  becomes 
a  wonderful  encounter. 

Next  month's  Cross  Current  will  feature  a  special  report  on 
the  first  of  hopefully  many  joint  encounters  with  our  companion 
diocese  of  Puerto  Rico. 

-  ^ 


'Parish 

Pin-ups 


Prayers  of  the  People 

During  the  morning  session  at  Explorers  III  Camp  at  Camp  Trinity, 
small  groups  of  campers  were  asked  to  write  a  prayer  that  would  be 
offered  for  the  Prayers  of  the  People  at  the  Camp's  closing  Eucharist.  The 
following  prayer  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  group's  counselor: 

Dear  God, 

I  wish  that  we  had  world  peace.  God,  thanks  for  all  the  happy  things 
that  happened  to  me  in  making  baseball,  football,  and  basketball .  Thanks 
for  making  people.  Thanks  for  camp.  Thanks  for  all  the  little  people  who 
make  this  special  place  what  it  is.  Thanks  for  all  the  good  times  at  camp. 
Thanks  for  making  my  family  so  great.  Thanks  for  letting  me  have  such 
wonderful  friends. Thank  you  for  everyone  being  able  to  come  to  camp. 
Thank  you  for  forgiving  my  sins.  Thank  you  for  making  surfing  a  sport. 
I  wish  you  would  send  another  messiah  because  the  world  is  messed  up. 

Love, 
Us 

Group  I 

Explorers  III-  July  25-31,  1994 
6-8  graders 

Parish  Pin-ups  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 
Meeting  of  Deans  and  Department  Heads, 
Diocesan  House 

Department  of  Congregations  &  Development, 
Diocesan  House 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Deans  &  Deptartment  Chairs,  Diocesan  House 
Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth  Conference, 
Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Training  for  Stewardship  Event  Leaders, 
Diocesan  House 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Celebration, 
Poplar  Grove  Plantation,  Hampstead 

Orientation  for  New  Clergy,  Diocesan  House 

Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 

Convention  Committee 

Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harassment, 

Exploitation  &  Child  Abuse,  Diocesan  House 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  Banquet, 

King's  Restaurant 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting 

Clergy  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Center  Board  Meeting,  Trinity  Center 


Albemarle  Deanery  Celebration 

Companion  Diocese  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Happening  #24,  Trinity  Center 

Lower  Caper  Fear  Deanery  Meeting, 

St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington 

Trinity  ECW  District  Meeting,  St.  Cyprian's, 

New  Bern 

LARC  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

Pamlico  ECW  District  Meeting,  St.  John's,  Grifton 

Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harassment, 

Exploitation  &  Child  Abuse,  St.  John's,  Wilmington 

Trinity  Deanery  Fall  Celebration,  Kinston 

Pamlico  Deanery  Fall  Celebration,  Aurora 

Stewardship  Commission  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 

Music  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting, 

Diocesan  House 

Trinity  Day,  Trinity  Center 

Sr.  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 


Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting 
Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harrassment, 
Exploitation  &  Child  Abuse,  St.  John's,  Fayetteville 
New  Beginnings,  Trinity  Center 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn 
Brown,  919-522-0885. 
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Companion  dioceses  join  to 
transform  Happening  into  Vivencia 


BY  MOLLY  DEVEAU  &  ALICIA  ALFORD 

On  Tuesday,  August  23,  thirteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
boarded  a  plane  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  headed  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Their  mission  was  to  teach  the 
Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  how  to  hold  a  Hap- 
pening weekend.  As  Sherm  Miller,  Chair  of 
the  Companion  Diocese  Committee  and 
member  of  the  delegation  to  Puerto  Rico 
explains,  "We  were  sharing  Happening  with 
Puerto  Rico  by  means  of  a  dual  exchange — 
they  came  to  see  the  process;  we  went  to 
install  it." 

For  over  thirteen  months  the  Youth 
Commission  and  the  Companion  Diocese 
Committee  of  East  Carolina  shared  ideas, 
hopes,  dreams  and  visions  in  preparation  for 
the  journey.  Now  it  was  to  become  a  reality 
and  the  two  dioceses  discovered  much  more 
than  they  had  ever  dreamed  as  Happening 
was  transformed  into  Vivencia  (meaning 
"to  live  it"). 

As  the  two  minivans  filled  with  the  East 
Carolinians  and  their  luggage  pulled  into 
the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico's  camp  and  con- 
ference center,  San  Justo,  in  Trujillo  Alto, 
the  group  knew  they  were  a  long  way  from 
Trinity  Center.  In  place  of  the  short  squatty 
oaks  and  tall  pines  of  Trinity  Center  were 
palm  trees  and  electric-orange  flowered  Af- 
rican Tulip  trees.  The  sun  shone  more  in- 
tensely and  the  mosquitos,  though  smaller, 
chewed  more  fiercely.  Unlike  Trinity  Center's 
single  wooden  frame  beds,  air  conditioning 
and  numerous  bathroom  facilities  with  con- 
stant running  water,  the  group  was  greeted 
by  two  rooms  with  four  and  five  metal 
bunkbeds,  many  rotating  fans  and  the  news 
that  Puerto  Rico  was  experiencing  a  drought. 

Despite  these  differences  the  trip  was  a 
huge  success.  "Our  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  opened 
up  a  whole  new  world!  It  was  a  world  where 
we  discovered  our  unity  and  our  love  for 
those  different  from  us.  We  experienced 


God's  love  in  the  magnitude  that  it  really 
is — one  that  dissolves  all  barriers — a  love 
that  when  shared  opens  more  opportunities 
for  that  love  to  spread,"  says  Deacon  Andy 
Atkinson,  Happening  Spiritual  Director. 

Cookie  Cantwell,  Happening  Coordina- 
tor, echoes  Andy's  words,  "I  now  KNOW 
that  God  can  bring  people  together.. .even 
different  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  who  don't  even  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage." 

The  language  barrier  was  the  first  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome.  As  Carol  Taylor,  Youth 
Director,  recalls,  "At  first  we  all  smiled  a  lot 
as  translations  were  offered  by  two  of  the 
young  people  from  East  Carolina  and  Puerto 
Rico.  But  as  the  hours  of  the  day  went  by  we 
found  words  to  share  and  the  openness  to 
learn  from  each  other." 

There  were  other  differences  as  well. 
Tres  Fox,  a  student  at  Salem  College  in 
Winston-Salem  and  a  member  of  St.  John's 
in  Fayetteville,  admits  that  the  difference  in 
the  way  Puerto  Ricans  treat  time,  "drove  us 
nuts  and  I  am  sure  they  thought  it  strange 
that  we  were  trying  to  hurry  them  along." 

Tres  continues,  "The  difference  in  cul- 
ture wouldn't  allow  our  schedule  oriented 
"Type  A"  Happening  to  work  there,  and  a 
Happening  as  slow  paced  as  theirs  wouldn't 
work  for  us  either.  The  whole  point  is  that  it 
still  Tiappened'." 

"I  think  it's  great  that  they  adapted 
what  we  gave  them,  because  it  really  makes 
it  theirs.  Vivencia  and  Happening  aren't 
exactly  the  same  thing,  but  they  still  result 
in  spiritual  growth." 

David  Umphlett  feels  that  despite  all 
the  differences,  "We  came  together  as  a 
staff  with  their  staff  to  overcome  any  barri- 
ers. I  feel  that  God  really  did  use  us  as 
instruments  of  his  love." 

Edward  Dixon,  a  member  of  Emmanuel 
Church  in  Farm vi lie,  notes  that  the  way 


Puerto  Rican  and  East  Carolinian  youth 
share  in  the  wonders  of  Vinencia  #1. 

God  worked  throughout  the  weekend  was 
no  different  than  any  other  Happening. 
"The  candidates  were  very  timid  at  first, 
but  as  the  weekend  progressed  I  could  tell 
they  became  more  open  to  Christ,"  says 
Edward. 

Molly  DeVeau,  who  works  for  a  parish 
in  Spokane,  WA  and  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Kinston,  concurs,  "There  is  one 
common  factor  at  both  Trinity  Center  and 
San  Justo — the  love  of  God.  And  this  love 
was  too  strong  to  let  the  differences  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  amazing  experience  at  Vivencia 
#1." 

Each  member  of  the  delegation  who 
went  to  Puerto  Rico  agrees  that  this  was  an 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  Cookie  Cantwell 
concedes,  "I  am  sure  I  will  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  reflecting  on  what  I  saw,  what  I  felt 
and  what  I  experienced." 

More  on  Puerto  Rico,  pages  5-8. 


Christian  community  and  stewardship 
theme  of  clergy  conference 


BY  THE  REV.  CAROLYN  K.  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 


Stewardship  was  the  official  theme  of 
the  annual  fall  clergy  conference,  but  the 
underlying  message  was  one  of  Christian 
unity  and  community.  Within  the  confer- 
ence, held  September  26-27  at  Trinity  Cen- 
ter, participants  experienced  the  simple  re- 
ality that  we  all  are  part  of  something  much 
bigger  than  we  may  realize,  held  together  in 
fearful  and  wonderful  ways. 

Clergy  delegates  to  General  Convention 
reported  on  the  Eucharist  and  small-group 
Bible  study  that  began  each  morning's  work, 
the  commonality  with  which  delegates  voted 
on  most  issues,  and  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
challenge  to  reactivate  the  power  of  a  na- 
tional church  that  reaches  beyond  isolated 
local  and  diocesan  congregations. 

The  Rev.  Furman  Stough,  principal 
speakerfor  the  conference,  presented  a  stew- 
ardship concept  that  turns  dues-paying  con- 
sumers of  church  services  into  a  family  that 
pools  its  resources  out  of  love,  thanksgiving 
and  a  vision  of  what  can  be  accomplished 


together.  Stough  is  an  originator  of  the 
Alabama  Plan,  which  for  twenty-four  years 
has  helped  motivate  parishioners  in  the 
Diocese  of  Alabama  to  achieve  the  highest 
per  capita  giving  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Many  Christians  contribute  primarily  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  provoked  by  church  main- 
tenance needs.  The  Alabama  Plan  seeks  to 
transform  them  into  people,  who  enter  a 
partnership  with  God,  aware  of  the  power- 
ful spiritual  potential  of  money  and  its  use 
in  God's  service. 

Clergy  and  their  congregations  are  not 
alone  when  trying  to  upgrade  their  local 
stewardship  expertise,  said,  Alicia  Alford, 
the  diocesan  staff  member  responsible  for 
stewardship  and  communication.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Stewardship  emphasis  of  this 
conference,  the  diocese  can  provide  people 
trained  to  lead  vestries  and  congregations 
through  the  kind  of  Bible  study  and  reflec- 
tion that  lie  at  the  core  of  the  Alabama  Plan. 

Parishes  throughout  the  diocese  also 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  C.  Stough,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Alabama  speaks  at  clergy 
conference. 


"Community"  cont  on  page  3 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 

Enough  is  enough!  I  am  a  little  bit 
embarrassed  (really  quite  a  bit  embar- 
rassed) to  ask  for  your  prayers  (again). 
On  August  16th  I  returned  to  the  sur- 
geon who  operated  on  my  lung  for  a 
routine  chest  X-ray.  He  came  back  with 
the  disturbing  news  that  it  looked  as  if 
my  malignancy  had  returned  in  both 
lungs.  He  scheduled  a  lung  biopsy  the 
next  day,  and  that  biopsy  confirmed  the 
original  diagnosis.  My  surgeon  knew 
that  I  was  to  leave  for  General  Conven- 
tion in  three  days.  He  told  me  to  go 
ahead,  and  assured  me  that  this  delay  in 
treatment  wouldnot be  detrimental.  This 
is  not  an  emergency  situation,  he  said. 

Two  days  after  I  returned  from  Gen- 
eral Convention  I  saw  an  oncologist.  He 
scheduled  a  bone  scan  and  CAT  scan  of 
my  entire  body  on  September  thirteenth . 
Both  scans     were  done  successfully.  The  results 
showed  no  further  spread  of  the  cancer.  It  is  confined  to 
the  lungs. 

I  began  chemotherapy  on  September  twentieth.  It  was 
done  in  the  doctor's  office  four  days  in  a  row.  Treatment 
one  day  lasted  for  three  hours.  Treatment  the  remaining 
three  days  lasted  about  forty-five  minutes.  The  treat- 
ments will  be  repeated  every  four  weeks. 

I  do  not  enter  this  stage  in  my  life  easily.  I  regret  the 
inconvenience.  I  do  enter  it  knowing  how  much  your  love 
and  your  prayers  for  healing  and  God's  healing  power  will 
support  and  uphold  me.  I  trust  completely  in  that  because 
I  have  found  it  all  so  trustworthy  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  need  sympathy.  We  have  far  too  much  to  do 
together  to  waste  time  with  that.  I  ask  for  the  love  and 
support  and  prayers  which  have  sustained  me  so  force- 
fully in  the  past.  I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
strength  of  the  community  of  faith  which  is  this  diocese, 
and  I  give  deepest  thanks  for  that. 

Soooo,  put  your  prayers  for  my  health  back  near  the 
top  of  your  prayer  list,  and  I  will  continue  to  live  out  my 
life  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overpowering  presence  of 
God's  love  and  for  the  love  that  I 
receive  from  each  of  you. 


Faithfully, 


At 


B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop,  East  Carolina 


COME  CELEBRATE! 

TRINITY  CENTER  DAY 

Sunday,  October  23rd 

FESTIVAL  EUCHARIST 

11:00  a.m. 
Celebrant  Bishop  Sanders 
Diocesan  choir  conducted  by  Jim  Litton 

BRING  A  PICNIC  LUNCH 

(Beverages  and  dessert  provided  by  Trinity  Center) 

Please  join  Bishop  Sanders,  the  diocesan  choir  the  Trinity  Center  staff  and  friends 
from  across  the  diocese  for  a  day  of  worship,  celebration  and  thanksgiving. 

Spend  the  day  exploring  the  beach,  the  sound  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Trinity 
Center. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Latinos  pack  San  Mateo  for  new  rector's 
first  service 


BY  THE  REV.  GARY  FULTON 

Con  mucho  gusto  (with  much  pleasure)  the 
DownEast  Cluster  announces  the  engagement 
of  the  Rev.  Ildefonso  Cabrera  as  the  new  vicar  of 
Iglesia  de  San  Mateo.  Father  Cabrera  comes  to 
us  from  Naples,  Florida,  where  his  wife  Edith 
and  their  two  children  continue  to  reside  in  the 
^^^^  home  they  own  in  that  community 

Born  in  Equador  in  1929,  Fr.  Cabrera  was 
.^^^^^^  ordained  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
^^^^^^  in  1955.  He  subsequently  earned  a  Master's 
A  Degree  in  Education  from  Seton  Hall,  New 

Jersey  (1966),  and  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Catholic 
f         University,  Quito,  Equador  (1969).  He  has  done 
post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of  New 
York  and  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 

Tennessee. 

From  1963  to  1968,  Fr.  Cabrera  was  involved  in  agrarian  reform 
in  Ibarra,  Equador,  while  simultaneously  serving  as  chaplain  of 
Marianitas  College  as  well  as  Professor  at  Catholic  University,  both 
in  Quito.  In  1968  he  was  appointed  National  Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tion in  Equador.  However,  his  work  in  agrarian  reform  put  him  in 
conflict  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  he  left  that  denomination 
in  1970  and  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  won  his  U.S. 
citizenship  in  1972. 

From  1970  to  1984,  Fr.  Cabrera  worked  as  Bilingual  Education 
Director  in  public  school  systems  in  Rochester  and  Patchogue,  New 
York,  and  Naples,  Florida.  Most  recently  he  was  employed  as  Work 
Evaluator  and  Counselor  at  the  Community  College  in  Naples. 

He  was  received  into  the  Episcopal  Church  on  September  28, 
1984.  Since  then  he  has  worked  part  time  as  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Naples  until  his  acceptance  of  our  call 
to  become  vicar  of  the  tri-county  Hispanic  ministry  centered  in 
Yeatesville. 

In  addition  to  his  impressive  credentials  and  vast  experience, 
Fr.  Cabrera  is  the  author  of  five  books,  is  fluent  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Quechua  (the  language  of  some  Latin  American  na- 
tives), and  understands  Latin.  He  also  knows  sign  language  in 
Spanish. 

His  first  Eucharist  with  us  was  celebrated  at  the  church  in 
Yeatesville  on  Sunday,  August  14.  There  were  130  Latinos  who 


attended-in  a  church  that  can  hold  perhaps  60 
souls  "tightly  packed"!  The  second  Sunday  saw 
90  persons  at  the  Eucharist  and  75  Commun- 
ions! We  are  creating  a  satellite  congregation  at 
Holy  Cross,  Aurora  where  there  are  120  Mexi- 
cans, and  we  will  develop  a  ministry  in  Fairfield 
in  Hyde  County,  where  we  have  discovered  119 
Mexicans  living  and  working.  There  are  in 
addition  to  the  150  in  Belhaven,  22  in 
Germantown  near  Sladesville,  and  an  average 
of  35  men,  women  and  children  who  have  been 
attending  worship  at  Yeatesville  year  round. 
These  numbers  do  not  include  hundreds  of  men 
who  work  in  tobacco  fields. 

Clearly,  this  ministry  is  much  needed,  meet- 
ing a  liturgical  and  pastoral  hunger  that  was 
previously  unaddressed.  While  there  is  suffi- 
cient work  to  make  this  a  full-time  position, 
funding  from  various  grants  and  gifts  regretta- 
bly only  enables  us  to  retain  Fr.  Cabrera  on  a 
half-time,  twenty-four  hour  per  week  basis. 

Fr.  Cabrera  and  his  wife,  Edith  Arteaga 
Cabrera,  have  two  children.  Pablo  Javier,  age 
22,  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Tallahassee.  He  plans  to  join  the  Marine  Corps 
following  graduation,  after  which  he  will  ma- 
triculate to  Law  School.  Daughter  Ana  Edith, 
age  20,  is  a  second-year  student  in  pre-nursing. 
Following  graduation,  she  plans  to  work  in 
nursing  while  attending  medical  school. 

Edith  has  been  a  registered  nurse  since 
1983.  She  is  employed  at  Naples  Community 
Hospital  where  she  has  had  vast  experience  in 
six  departments,  including  emergency  room, 
surgical  and  intensive  care  nursing. 

Fr.  Cabrera  is  known  affectionately  to  his 
friends  as  Frank.  Some  Anglo  priest-friends  of 
his  who  had  difficulty  pronouncing  his  first 
name  (may  I  tell  it?)  are  said  to  have  poured 
beer  on  his  head  and  "baptized"  him  with  that 
Anglo  name. 

Father  Frank  came  to  us  on  Wednesday, 
August  10,  and  has  been  living  variously  with 
Marty  and  me,  and  with  Janet  Sueiro-Rodman 


Father  Frank  Cabrera  answers  call  at  San 
Mateo,  Yeatesville. 

and  her  family  in  Washington.  Janet  is  Chair- 
woman of  the  San  Mateo  ministry.  When  it  is 
completed,  Frank  will  be  residing  in  the  rectory 
of  St.  James'  church  in  Belhaven,  409  East  Main 
Street,  renting  this  house  from  the  church.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  daughter,  will  join  him  here. 


Stm.  \  M      San  Mateo  needs 
>L^^^^  Eucharistic  vestments, 
iw  altar  linens  and  an  Episco- 

Mml  ^a£"  ^  any°ne  can 

ffl^J      donate  any  of  these  items 

Silk  Please  contact  the  Rev.  Gary 
Fulton  at  St.  Thomas,  Bath, 
w  J919)  923-9141  or  P.O.  Box 
257,  Bath, 
QmJV.    NC  27808 


"Community"  cont  from  page  1 


were  asked  to  function  as  a  community  through 
a  shared  Lenten  study  theme,  a  booklet  of  daily 
Lenten  devotionals  contributed  by  people 
throughout  the  diocese,  and  a  common 
catechumenate  for  preparing  adults  and  youth 
for  confirmation. 

Clergy  further  developed  their  own  sense 
of  community,  catching  up  on  diocesan  devel- 
opments, welcoming  new  priests  into  their 
midst,  and  cracking  crabs  together  at  the  Trin- 
ity Center  beach  house.  Four  priests  from  East 
Carolina' s  companion  diocese  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  present  to  explore  the  fellowship  possible 
through  the  new  link  between  the  two  dioceses. 

The  conference  culminated  in  a  final  Eu- 
charist, celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  Sand- 
ers. The  bishop  said  that  the  faith  and  courage 
of  his  people  were  what  have  gotten  him  through 
his  battles  with  cancer.  "We  are  not  alone,"  he 
said.  "We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, we  have  each  other."  The  assembled 
priests  of  the  diocese  then  surrounded  the  bishop 
and  administered  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
healing. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Gill  answers  call  as 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's-by-the-Sea 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  B.  Gill,  age  41,  has  been 
coming  to  Nags  Head  since  he  was  five  years  old.  St. 
Andrew's-by-the-Sea  has  been  a  familiar  place  where 
he  and  his  family  have  worshipped.  Now,  he  and  his 
wife,  Delia,  have  moved  to  the  Outer  Banks  with  their 
three  children,  for  Fr.  Gill  assumed  the  position  of 
rector  of  St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea  on  September  1. 

Ordained  in  1978  after  receiving  his  masters  from 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, he  first  served  as  a  curate  at  St.  Mark's  Church 
in  his  native  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  then  from 
1980-86  as  the  rector  simultaneously  at  St.  John's 
Church,  West  Point  and  Immanuel  Church,  King  & 
Queen  Court  House,  Virginia;  and  most  recently  from 
1986-present  as  the  rector  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  in 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

While  in  Arlington,  Mr.  Gill  led  the  congregation 
as  it  grew.  Under  his  leadership,  St.  Michael's  devel- 
oped significant  programs  for  mission  and  outreach 
supported  by  Christian  education  for  all  ages,  wor- 
ship, and  pastoral  care.  His  special  interest  in  equip- 
ping others  for  ministry  has  led  him  to  develop  various 
Bible  studies  and  on-site  training  labs  for  ministry  and 
community  mission  work.  He  has  served  as  a  supervi- 


sor for  seminary  students  from  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Alexandria,  and  he  has  led  pilgrimages 
for  lay  persons  from  various  denominations  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  to  the  Passion  Play  in  Oberammergau. 

Fr.  Gill  has  served  as  a  past  president  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  and, 
most  recently,  as  Dean  of  the  ten  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions serving  Arlington  (including  two  Hispanic  and 
one  Korean  mission).  His  involvement  in  the  larger 
church  includes  serving  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Goodwin  House,  Inc.  (Episcopal  retirement  facilities), 
being  a  monthly  celebrant  and  preacher  for  worship 
services  at  the  Pentagon,  the  Secretary  of  Diocesan 
Councils,  and  membership  on  the  Commission  on 
Ministry. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Fr. 
Gill  married  Odella  (Delia)  Akers  of  Ashland,  Virginia 
in  1975.  Mrs.  Gill  is  a  physical  therapist  who  special- 
izes in  work  with  infants  and  pre-schoolers. 

Fr.  Gill's  hobbies  and  interests  are  highlighted  in 
his  enjoyment  of  people  and  of  coastal  waters.  He 
volunteers  with  the  Duck  Vol.  Fire  Dept.  and  enjoys 
jogging  along  the  beach,  fishing,  crabbing  and  decoy 
carving. 
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Season  of  Stewardship 

FROM  THE  SEASONS  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  rich  putting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury; 
and  he  saw  a  widow  put  in  two  copper  coins.  And  he  said,  "Truly  I  tell 
you,  this  widow  has  put  in  more  than  all  of  them;  for  they  all  contributed 
out  of  their  abundance,  but  she  out  her  poverty  put  in  all  the  living  that 
she  had.  Luke  21: 1-4 

In  1971,  the  number  one  song  on  the  hit  parade  was  "Me  and  Bobby 
Magee."  Within  the  song  there  is  a  memorable  line:  "Freedom  is  just 
another  word  for  nothing  left  to  lose."  This  line  is  a  splendid  comment  on 
the  widow  and  her  offering.  On  the  basis  of  that  definition,  she  emerges 
as  a  free  person  who  is  free  from  the  world  and  its  associated  entangle- 
ments, principalities,  and  seductions,  and  free  for  the  world — to  serve  in 
love  and  mercy.  With  no  pretensions  at  all — with  no  hope  of  self-glory, 
with  no  intellectual  pride,  with  no  zealous  appetite  for  physical  plea- 
sure— she  gave  sacrificially.  Quietly,  simply  and  joyfully  she  put  in 
everything  she  had.  She  was  free. 

As  we  enter  the  "season  of  stewardship,"  what  is  at  stake  is  not  just 
our  time,  talent,  and  treasure,  but  it  is  our  ultimate  commitment. 
Somehow — in  spirit  and  truth  what  is  required  of  us  is  a  profound  act  of 
renunciation  to  secure  our  freedom  from  the  world,  and  a  profound  act  of 
love  and  embrace  to  express  our  freedom  for  the  world.  The  power  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  makes  both  kinds  of  freedom  possible. 
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A  Proportionate  Giving  Guide 


This  guide  is  designed  to  help  you  answer  responsibly  and 
faithfully  the  very  real  question:  "HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  I 
PLEDGE  TO  GOD  THROUGH  HIS  CHURCH?" 

Unfortunately  giving  is  often  crowded  with  feelings  of  guilt, 
anger  or  obligation,  rather  then  a  recognition  of  our  genuine  need 
to  give  and  to  give  from  a  heart  of  thankfulness. 

"Proportionate  Giving"  is  simply  giving  thankfully  a  specific 
percentage  of  your  income  to  God  through  His  Church.  The  tithe  ( 10%)  is  the  Biblical 
standard  and  helpful  gauge,  but  neither  a  requirement  nor  a  limit  to  our  giving.  We 
all  need  to  grow  in  our  giving  wherever  we  are. 


"Proportionate  Giving" 

•  Helps  us  to  be  honest  about  what  we  give  in  relation  to  what 
we  receive. 

•  Removes  a  sense  of  guilt  or  always  feeling  like  "I'm  not  doing 
the  right  thing  or  pledging  enough". 

•  Promotes  a  healthy  sense  of  equality  when  we  are  giving  in 
proportion  to  our  income  whether  we  have  large  or  small  incomes. 

•  Couples  an  attitude  of  gratitude  and  growth  in  giving  that  is 
theologically  sound. 

•  Emphasizes  our  genuine  need  to  give  to  God  from  what  we 
have  received  rather  then  pledging  to  a  budget,  a  project,  or 
predetermined  goal. 


Episcopal  Foundation 
receives  generous 
gifts 


On  July  14,  1994,  Mr.  Thurman 
Williams,  Jr.,  amemberofSt.  John's, 
Fayetteville,  died  leaving  a  gift  of  a 
$25,000  life  insurance  policy  to  the 
Episcopal  Foundation  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina.  Dr.  William  Powell, 
a  life-long  friend  and  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Williams,  says,  "Thurman  was  cer- 
tainly a  devoted  person  to  the  church 
on  a  local,  diocesan  and  national 
level." 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  former  senior 
warden  of  the  vestry  of  St.  John's  and 
he  served  on  the  vestry  numerous 
times.  He  attended  four  general  con- 
ventions and  a  dozen  or  so  diocesan 
conventions.  He  served  on  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  diocese  several 
times.  He  was  president  of  the  Epis- 
copal Foundation  for  a  number  of 
terms.  He  was  the  only  lay  person  to 
ever  serve  as  the  president  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  He  also  served 


as  a  trustee  of  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Raleigh.  In  Dr.  Powell's  words,  "He 
did  just  about  everything  in  the  dio- 
cese." 

"He  was  one  of  those  people  that 
if  you  asked  him  to  do  something  he 
not  only  would  do  it,  he  knew  how  to 
do  it  without  calling  someone  else," 
says  Dr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Williams  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jane  McDowell  Williams,  and 
his  three  children  by  his  first  wife, 
Henrietta  Thorpe,  who  died  many 
years  ago.  His  children,  Julie, 
Thurman  and  Francis  (Cricket)  are 
all  married. 

In  June  the  Episcopal  Founda- 
tion received  a  gift  of  $14,000  from 
the  Mary  Lathrop  Unitrust,  estab- 
lished by  the  will  of  the  late  Allie 
Morriss  Fechtig  of  New  Hanover 
County,  NC.  Ms.  Fechtig  died  in  the 
early  70's  and  Ms.  Lathrop  died  on 
January  14,  1994. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is 
deeply  grateful  for  these  two  gifts. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU? 

CASUAL  GIVING:  1% 

Giving  without  commitment. 
AVERAGE  GIVING:  2%-3% 

Reflects  some  awareness  of  Christian  Stewardship. 
GROWTH  IN  GIVING: 

A  step  forward. 
COMMITTED  GIVING:  THE  TITHE  10% 

The  Biblical  standard  for  giving  and  the  norm  en- 
couraged by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
SACRIFICIAL  GIVING:  Over  10% 

Giving  the  above  and  beyond  the  tithe. 
PROPORTIONATE  GIVING: 

Giving  in  relationship  to  income. 


GUIDE  TO  PROPORTIATE 

GIVING 

Annual 
Income 

1% 

5%  79 

(tithe) 
10% 

12% 

15% 

3% 

$  7 

,500 

$  75 

225 

£375  $525 

$750 

$  900 

I  1,125 

15,000 
25,000 

150 
250 

450 
750 

750  1,050 
1,250  1,750 

1,500 
2,500 

1,800 
3,000 

2,250 
3,750 

35,000 
50,000 

350 
500 

1 
1 

,000 
,500 

1,750  2,450 
2,500  3,500 

3,500 
5,000 

4,200 
6,000 

5,250 
7,500 

75,000 

750 

2 

,250 

3,750  5,250 

7,500 

9,000 

11,250 

100,000 

1,000 

3,000 

5,000  7,000 

10,000 

12,000 

15,000 

"A  Christian  steward  does  not  dedicate  his  time,  his  talent,  his 
treasure  that  they  may  become  God's,  but  because  they  are  God's.' 
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Vivencia — "To  live  It" — Yes,  that 
is  what  we  are  called  to  do.  We  are 
all  called  to  take  the  love  of  Christ 
and  Live  it. 

Cookie  Cantwell 


Join  our  Companion  Diocese  and  live  it, 

Puerto  Rican  Style! 

Laughter  and  love  mark  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 


by  Hayden  Litchfield,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

It  is  7:00  a.m.  and  the  sound  of  the  rooster 
crowing  wakes  me  up  from  my  deep  sleep.  Quietly, 
I  climb  out  of  the  mosquito  net  that  is  draped  over 
my  bed  and  make  my  way  to  the  bathroom — the 
biggest  obstacle  that  we  all  seem  to  face.  I  say  a 
hopeful,  pleading  prayer  for  water  and  slowly  turn 
the  shower  knob. ..stone  dry.  Oh  well,  maybe  we 
will  get  some  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning.  We 
wonder  how  these  Puerto  Ricans  have  withstood 
this  drought  for  nine  months.  As  I  go  back  to  our 
room,  I  notice  that  the  barrels  of  river  water  that 
we  use  to  flush  the  toilets  are  getting  low,  and  if  we 
don't  have  them  filled  soon  we  are  going  to  be  in  big 
trouble!  The  air  is  already  hot  and  sticky,  and  I  see 
a  few  new  mosquito  bites  on  my  ankles. 

Back  in  our  room  everyone  else  is  beginning  to 
wake  up,  each  one,  like  me,  with  the  hope  of  a 
refreshing  shower.  When  I  tell  them  that  there  is 
no  water  no  one  gets  angry  or  disappointed.  In- 
stead, we  all  laugh  it  off  and  bring  out  the  "wipe 
n'  cleans"  so  we  can  have  some  sense  of  a  bath 


before  we  start  the  day. 

We  are  all  excited  because  today  we  get  to 
experience  a  Puerto  Rican  beach — something  that 
we  have  all  been  looking  forward  to.  Before  break- 
fast the  thirteen  of  us  have  a  quick  staff  meeting 
to  discuss  what  is  or  isn't  working  for  us.  The 
problem  mentioned  is  the  complication  from  eight 
girls  and  six  guys  trying  to  share  one  small  bath- 
room. The  guys  very  willingly  agree  to  use  the 
bathroom  in  the  other  building  for  their  showers 
when  water  is  available.  After  breakfast  we  all 
load  into  the  vans  with  Sherm  behind  one  wheel 
and  Cookie  behind  the  other.  Sherm  and  Cookie 
are  extremely  brave  because  Puerto  Rican  traffic 
is  not  what  we  as  Americans  are  accustomed  to  at 
all!  Traffic  laws  are  not  enforced  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
say  the  least.  We  go  to  Luquillo  beach  for  the 
morning.  The  water  is  beautiful.  It  is  neat  being 
able  to  see  the  mountains  and  swim  in  the  ocean 
at  the  same  time.  After  our  swim,  we  venture  up 
the  mountain  to  see  the  rain  forest.  It  is  so  pretty. 
Everything  up  there  is  green  and  the  temperature 
is  cooler,  certainly  a  welcome  change.  We  go  higher 


up  the  mountain  and  climb  to  the  top  of  a  tower. 
It  is  the  neatest  feeling  knowing  I  am  on  the  top  of 
a  tower,  overlooking  the  mountains  and  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Exhausted,  we  head  back  to  the  convention 
center  to  have  dinner  and  to  work  on  more  Hap- 
pening matters.  We  share  our  typical  rice  and 
beans  meal  with  our  Puerto  Rican  hosts.  We  feel 
privileged  to  have  this  time  with  them  to  get 
firsthand  knowledge  of  a  culture  so  different  from 
ours.  The  rest  of  our  evening  time  is  spent  prepar- 
ing to  introduce  Happening  #1  to  this  Puerto 
Rican  Diocese  and  praying  silently  that  there  will 
be  water  when  we  return  to  our  room. 

It  is  amazing  that  amongst  the  drought  the 
heat,  the  rice  and  beans,  the  mosquitos,  the  fa- 
tigue, the  language  barrier,  and  all  of  the  hard, 
endless  work,  that  once  again  the  Holy  Spirit 
prevails  and  that  through  Him,  laughter  and  love 
are  the  things  that  consume  our  time  spent  in 
Puerto  Rico.  In  the  words  of  Paul, "  I  have  learned 
to  be  content  whatever  the  circumstances." 
Phillipians  4:11 
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Vive 


East  Carolina  delegation  to  Puerto  Rico:  (back  row,  left  to  right)  The  Rev.  Sherm  Miller, 
Companion  Diocese  Chair,  Havelock;  David  Umphlett,  Wilmington;  Deacon  Andy 
Atkinson,  Happening  Spiritual  Director;  Wilmington;  Cookie  Cantwell,  Happening  Co- 
originator,  Wilmington;  Billie  Holland,  Wilmington;  Noel  Fox,  Fayetteville;  Hayden 
Litchfield,  Washington;  (front  row,  left  to  right.)  Tommy  Koonce,  Fayetteville;  Edward 
Dixon,  Farmville,  Carol  Taylor,  Youth  Coordinator,  Greenville;  Tres  Fox,  Fayetteville, 
Mollie  DeVeau,  Kinston/Spokane,  WA;  Frank  Russ,  Assistant  for  Program  and  Ministry, 
Kinston. 
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Love, 


Puerto  Rhan  youth 


r- 


/  was  able  to  see  parts  of  my  life  that  I 
did  not  see  before. 

Dary  Garcia 

A  great  religious  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence. We  learned  to  share  and  understand 
each  other  here. 

Luis  Cabina 

It  is  to  know  what  God  means  to  you  and 
how  you  can  help  others  feel  the  presence  of 
God  in  their  lives. 

Lorna  Linares 


It  was  one  t 
have  ever  had. . 
the  opportunity 
not  enough.  Yo 


Vivencia  he 
experience  in  m 
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experiences  that  I 
feryone  must  have 
dpate.  Words  are 
lake  part. 

Luis  Malone 


te  most  beautiful 


Victo  Sanchez 


lam  100%  sure  that  the  future  Viuencia 
will  be  as  successful  as  the  first  one. 

Alicia  James 


Vivencia  gives  young  people  the  opportu- 
nity to  understand  things  we  have  inside  us. 
It  is  a  very  important  alternative  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  young  people. 

Adrian  Linares 
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Health  Care  and  Aging  Ministries  thrive 
in  Puerto  Rico 


In  the  continuing  exchanges  with  our  companion 
diocese,  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico,  four  visitors  from 
Puerto  Rico  attended  the  recent  clergy  conference  held 
at  Trinity  Center.  Wilner  Millien,  Canon  to  the  Ordi- 
nary, Frederico  Salcedo,  vicar  of  San  Pablo  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Canons  and  Constitution, 
Jose  del  Valle,  President  for  Stewardship  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Puerto  Rico  and  Archdeacon  for  the  northeast- 
ern area  of  the  diocese  and  Emily  Morales,  President 
of  Christian  Education,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Companion  Diocese  Committee 
were  our  most  recent  guests  from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  four  guests  were  excited  about  the  opportuni- 
ties for  both  dioceses  to  grow  in  their  ministries  from 
the  help  and  guidance  that  we  can  offer  each  other,  del 
Valle  mentioned  that  the  clergy  conference  which 
focused  on  stewardship  had  given  him  many  ideas  for 
the  work  Puerto  Rico  is  doing  in  the"  area  of  steward- 
ship. Three  years  ago  they  implemented  a  year-round 
stewardship  program  that  emphasizes  "the  whole- 
ness to  our  being  grateful  through  our  time(tiempo), 
talents  (talento)  and  treasure  (tresoro)." 

The  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  has  42  churches.  As  in 
our  diocese  there  are  some  cities  in  Puerto  Rico  that 
have  no  Episcopal  presence  and  others  with  five  or  six 
churches.  The  city  of  Poci,  for  example,  has  nine 
churches.  Two  of  the  forty-two  churches  hold  services 
forEnglishspeakingmembers.  They  are  Emily  Morale's 


church,  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  where  Sherm  Miller 
was  vicar  while  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  cathedral  in 
San  Juan. 

Because  the  Episcopal  Church  began  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  missionary  work,  many  of  the  churches  are 
outside  the  cities  in  the  mountains.  Only  as  the  Epis- 
copal presence  grew  did  the  church  begin  moving  into 
the  cities. 

The  primary  ministry  of  the  diocese  is  health  care. 
The  diocese  owns  and  operates  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
They  also  run  St.  Luke's  Home  Care  Program  which 
has  a  professional  nursing  staff  to  provide  hospice  care 
for  terminally  ill  patients.  In  addition,  the  diocese 
operates  two  day  care  centers  for  children  who  are  HTV 
positive. 

The  diocese  is  also  greatly  involved  in  ministry  to 
the  aging.  Wilner  Millien,  President  of  the  Diocesan 
Department  on  Aging,  has  worked  extensively  with 
the  Episcopal  Society  of  Ministry  to  the  Aging  (ESMA) 
and  is  the  ESMA  Province  Co-ordinator  for  Province 
DC.  During  Puerto  Rico's  companion  diocese  relation- 
ship with  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Millien  did  a  lot 
of  work  with  them  in  the  area  of  elderly  housing. 

The  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  owns  and  operates  two 
72-apartment  housing  projects  for  the  elderly.  The 
oldest  housing  project,  Cristo  Rey,  is  about  six  years 
old.  Millien  was  excited  to  report  that  the  second  of  the 
projects,  associated  with  San  Pablo  church,  has  re- 


Puerto  Rican  priests  attend  clergy  conference  (Ift  to 
it.):  Jose  del  Valle,  Emily  Morales,  Wilner  Millien, 
and  Frederico  Salcedo. 

cently  been  completed  and  was  to  be  blessed  on  Octo- 
ber 2. 

The  four  representatives  from  the  Diocese  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  enthusiastic  about  the  companion  diocese 
relationship.  Emily  Morales  said,  "I  think  it  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  kind  of  min- 
istry trying  to  help  each  diocese — each  sharing 
with  the  other.  We  would  like  to  offer  East  Carolina 
something  like  the  Happening  weekend." 

With  the  many  vibrant  ministries  thriving  in 
Puerto  Rico,  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  to  learn  from  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Santa  Hilda's  Pediatric  AIDS  Day  Care  Center: 
The  story  of  the  birth  of  an  AIDS  Ministry 


BY  BETTY  RIVERA,  DIOCESE  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

July  1991  -  January  1992 

I  began  my  internship  as  the  director  of  a  day  care 
center  for  children  of  middle-class  workingfamilies.  At 
the  center,  the  boys  and  girls  were  surrounded  with  an 
environment  of  security  and  care.  Working  mothers 
were  provided  with  a  safe,  nice  and  well  organized 
place  to  leave  children  while  at  work.  In  the  Santa 
Hilda  Day  Care  Center  we  tried  to  maintain  the  cost  of 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  The  service  was 
from  6:30  am  to  6:30  p.m.,  and  included  lunch  and  a 
snack.  At  times,  the  running*  expenses  were  much 
higher  than  the  center's  income.  When  this  would 
happen,  the  Santa  Hilda  Episcopal  Church  would  lend 
the  money  in  order  to  continue  offering  the  services. 
Our  main  goal  was  to  offer  working  mothers  a  competi- 
tive center  at  low  cost. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  can  say  that  Centro  de 
Desarrollo  Integral  Infantil  Santa  Hilda  was  one  of  the 
best  day  care  centers  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
Puerto  Rico.  It  was  recognized  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  of  Puerto  Rico. 
February  1992  -  November  1993 

I  have  always  thought  that  God  manifested  his  will 
in  the  most  unusual  way.  At  Santa  Hilda  we  discovered 
an  HrV  infected  child  in  our  nursery.  It  was  very  hard 
for  all  of  us.  The  mother  had  to  take  the  child  out  of  the 
center.  Everyone  was  filled  with  sadness  knowing  we 
were  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  helping  those  most  in 
need.  Father  Olmo  was  able  to  give  counseling  and 
support  to  the  mother  and  child,  and  tried  to  compen- 
sate for  not  providing  day  care  by  visiting  them  and 
obtaining  other  services  for  them. 

On  my  part,  I  could  only  smile  and  talk  to  the 
mother  during  her  visits.  I  prayed  for  her  and  her  child 
and  even  cried.  I  was  shocked  by  the  situation  and  felt 


afraid  and  helpless. 

Around  this  time  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Puerto 
Rico  created  the  Episcopal  Social  Services,  Inc.  Direct- 
ing the  corporation  was  Mr.  Efrain  Ayala,  an  Episco- 
palian who  for  many  years  had  dreamt  of  opening  a  day 
care  center  for  children  infected  with  or  affected  by 
HIV. 

I  was  still  working,  although  I  was  feeling  quite 
depressed.  In  my  mind  was  the  woman  and  child  with 
the  thought  that  there  were  others  in  need  and  no 
public  service  to  fulfill  that  need.  I  remember  praying 
before  work  on  one  particular  day  with  all  my  heart, 
mind  and  soul  for  it  to  be  as  God  intended  it  and  not  as 
I  thought  it  should  be.  My  answer  was  near.  By  noon 
Mr.  Ayala  and  Father  Olmo  were  gathered  and  asked 
me  in.  It  was  then  that  I  learned  about  Episcopal  Social 
Services,  Inc.  and  was  asked  my  opinion  concerning 
changing  the  purpose  of  the  ministry  of  Santa  Hilda 
Center  to  serve  the  need  of  HD7+  kids.  My  prayers 
were  answered,  I  knew  where  I  belonged. 

With  the  opportunity  at  hand,  we  met  with  preju- 
dices and  opposition.  Some  people  were  in  disagree- 
ment concerning  the  plans  while  others  were  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  situation  of  the  Santa  Hilda 
Center. 

In  December  1991,  it  was  decided  that  beginning 
in  February  1992  the  Santa  Hilda  Day  Care  Center 
was  going  to  serve  HD7  infected  or  affected  children  as 
the  first  day  care  in  all  of  Puerto  Rico  for  HD/+  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  6.  We  tried  to  make  the 
transition  as  easy  as  possible.  We  relocated  the  chil- 
dren we  first  served.  We  gave  the  employees  the 
opportunity  to  stay  and  share  in  our  new  ministry. 

In  the  month  of  February  1992,  we  attended  semi- 
nars and  training  in  working  with  children  with  HIV. 
Episcopal  Social  Services,  Inc.  developed  their  pro- 


gram of  services.  We  received  our  first  child  on 
February  17.  Our  enrollment  grew  slowly.  In  the 
summer  of '92  we  had  20  (twenty)  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  7  years  of  age.  We  offered  a  summer 
activity  program  with  clowns  and  performances  for 
people  to  visit  the  day  care  at  Santa  Hilda.  We  coordi- 
nated activities  to  raise  funds  and  Mr.  Ayala  submitted 
proposals  to  different  agencies  and  companies  includ- 
ing the  Christian  Children's  Fund,  who  thanks  to 
Christ,  helped  support  us  in  our  first  year.  In  January 
1993,  we  had  our  Christmas  and  the  Three  Wisemen 
Day  Party  for  children  with  HIV+  and  their  families. 
We  had  at  least  250  visitors  including  the  children's 
siblings  and  cousins.  A  lot  of  people  shared  their 
Christmas  with  our  kids  and  we  all  felt  that  little  Jesus 
was  at  that  very  moment  the  happiest  of  all  the 
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children  there. 
1994 

The  goal  for  this  year  has  been  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  bus 
that  will  permit  us  to  transport  chil- 
dren to  their  homes.  Transportation  is 
very  difficult  and  almost  all  the  fami- 
lies or  tutors  of  the  children  do  not 
have  cars  or  money  for  transportation. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  keeps 
enrollment  very  low.  If  we  had  our 
own  bus  we  could  transport  the  chil- 
dren to  their  homes  and  take  them  on 
trips  and  interesting  visits.  At  this 
moment  we  have  18  registered  chil- 
dren attending  regularly  and  12  in  a 
respite  program  (attending  only  when 
caretakers  have  appointments  or  are 
in  need  of  the  service).  Our  service  is 
free  of  cost  and  is  open  for  all  children 
HIV+  or  children  of  parents  with  HIV. 


We  also  give  services  to  children  who 
are  victims  of  abuse  and  neglect 

At  first  we  designed  a  program  to 
serve  children  3  years  old  to  6,  but 
the  demand  in  services  for  younger 
children  is  growing  so  fast  that  we 
now  serve  children  as  young  as  2 
years  old.  We  coordinate  with  the 
services  of  psychologists,  speech 
therapists,  specialized  lawyers, 
health  professionals  and  case  work- 
ers to  work  with  the  children's  fami- 
lies. 

We  have  one  little  boy  who  is  an 
exception.  He  is  a  one  and  a  half  year- 
old  whose  mother  is  very  sick  with 
AIDS  and  cannot  take  care  of  him. 
She  does  not  want  him  in  a  foster 
home  and  does  not  have  any  family. 
She  reminds  me  of  the  first  woman  in 
this  situation.  But  this  time  I  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  decided  to 
accept  this  baby  knowing  that  it  was 
not  going  to  be  easy.  He  is  so  young  in 
comparison  to  the  other  toddlers  and 


pre-schoolers  but  he  is  our  baby  and 
when  things  are  not  going  so  easy,  we 
stop  and  remind  ourselves  of  who 
inspired  our  purpose  and  feel  sure 
that  God  gave  us  this  second  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  we  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  the  first  time. 

I  feel  God  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  with  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Someone 
once  told  me  that  we  see  God  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  suffer  the  most.  I 
surely  feel  and  see  Jesus  Christ  in  our 
children.  In  everything  we  do,  we  do 
it  for  the  Lord. 

PuertoRico  occupies  the  fifth  place 
in  pediatric  Aids  incidences  among 
the  states  and  American  territories. 
This  represents  the  existence  of  174 
cases  and  corresponds  to  5.4  percent 
of  the  total  of  3,199  cases.  Massachu- 
setts is  the  next  in  the  list  of  states! 
territories  with  8.6  cases,  represent- 
ing 2. 7  percent  of  the  total,  two  times 
less  than  Puerto  Rico 


For  Sale 

Yamaha  two  manual 
organ  approximately 

six  years  old  for 
$3,500.  Replacement 
value  $16,000.  Con- 
tact Frank  Wakefield 
for  more  information. 
(910)  270-3247. 


'95  Diocesan  Convention  to  kick-off 
Lenten  Program 


In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Christian  Formation,  the 
Convention  Committee  has  adopted  for  the  1995  Diocesan  Convention 
the  theme  Called  to  Care.  The  Convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
Greenville  on  February  16,  17  &  18,  ends  just  days  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day. The  convention  will  examine  how  as  Christians  we  are  called  to  care 
and  will  launch  the  five- week  Lenten  program  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Formation.  The  program  and  theme  are  based  on  the 
book,  Called  to  Care,  by  Robert  Kysar,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  new 
testament  and  homiletics. 

Convention  attendees  will  not  only  discuss  our  call  to  care,  but  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  on  this  call  as  well.  Churches  are  asked  to 
begin  gathering  toiletries  to  bring  to  convention.  During  the  deanery 
meetings  on  the  Friday  afternoon  of  convention,  the  toiletries  will  be 
assembled.  Each  deanery  will  determine  to  whom  to  distribute  these  kits. 


For  example,  Trinity  Deanery  may  decide  to  give  them  to  a  nursing  home 
or  a  homeless  shelter.  The  Pamlico  Deanery  may  decide  to  give  them  to 
migrant  workers,  etc.  The  kits  will  be  presented  as  the  offering  at  the 
closing  Eucharist. 

Other  Convention  Notes 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Convention  Committee  has  been 
overwhelmed  and  delighted  by  the  number  of  people  attending  conven- 
tion. This  wonderful  response  to  convention  has,  however,  created  a 
space  problem  on  the  convention  floor.  Several  options,  including  other 
sites,  have  been  explored  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  space  limitations. 
Greenville  was  chosen  as  the  1995  convention  site  solely  on  the  basis  of 
cost.  The  Convention  Committee  feels  strongly  that  registration  fees 
should  be  held  at  their  present  level. 

The  Convention  Committee  is  working  closely  with  the  Hilton  to 
develop  a  seating  arrangement  that  will  not  be  as  cramped  as  in  the  past. 
This  year  the  convention  delegates  will  NOT  have  tables.  The  Committee 
hopes  that  this  will  give  everyone  more  space. 


St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  welcomes 
refugee  family 


BY  SARAH  K.  LISCHER,  DIOCESAN  REFUGEE  COORDINATOR 


Dobrodosli.  Welcome. 
Thanks  to  the  welcome  of  the 
people  of  St.  Timothy's  church  in 
Greenville,  there  are  five  fewer  vic- 
tims of  the  war  in  Bosnia.  On  Wednesday,  September 
7th,  the  exhausted  but  happy  Dumpor  family  arrived 
at  Raleigh-Durham  airport.  They  were  greeted  with 
signs,  hugs,  and  teddy  bears  from  the  St.  Timothy's 
welcoming  committee.  An  added  excitement  was  the 
reunification  of  the  Dumpor's  with  their  cousins,  the 
Osmanovic's,  who  came  to  New  Bern  in  April.  The  two 
familieshad  been  in  a  refugee  camp  together  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia  prior  to  their  resettlement. 

Although  sponsoring  a  family  is  a  big  commitment 
and  may  seem  overwhelming  initially,  the  sponsorship 
committee  expressed  amazement  with  the  generosity 
of  everyone  involved.  Vicki  Peterson,  co-chair  of  the 
sponsorship  committee,  "realized  from  the  beginning 
that  the  experience  would  be  something  that  the 
church  would  benefit  from  at  least  as  much  as  the 
family."  She  adds  that  "just  watching  the  generosity 
and  good-will  generated  by  helping  the  Dumpor's  has 


brought  the  church  together." 

Members  of  the  congregation  donated  beds, 
couches,  TVs,  a  washing  machine,  and  even  a  com- 
puter. People  in  the  community  have  offered  discounts 
on  housing  and  are  eager  to  help  find  employment  for 
the  adults.  Bitsie  Harwell,  co-chair  of  the  sponsorship 
committee,  observes  that  welcoming  a  family  has  been 
"a  really  wonderful  experience  for  St.  Timothy's.  We 
have  seen  so  much  love  and  outpouring  for  people  we 
didn't  even  know." 

Part  of  the  joy  of  refugee  resettlement  is  that  it 
affirms  the  importance  of  each  individual.  As  Chris- 
tians, we  believe  that  each  person  is  a  child  of  God.  The 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  shows  the  impact  that  one  person  can 
have  on  the  world.  This  belief  means  we  must  still 
reach  out,  even  in  seemingly  hopeless  situations  where 
millions  are  starving  and  we  can  only  help  one  person. 
The  life  of  that  one  person  means  more  to  God  than  we 
can  ever  imagine.  The  thrill  of  bringing  the  Dumpor's 
to  their  new  home  makes  the  reason  for  our  belief  clear 
to  the  people  of  St.  Timothy's. 

St.  Timothy's  is  not  the  only  church  involved  in 


refugee  resettlsment  St.  Andrew's-on-the-Sound  in 
Wilmington  has  committed  to  sponsoring  a  Bosnian 
family.  St.  Andrew's  in  Morehead  City  has  just  begun 
preparing  for  a  family.  There  are  many  other  churches 
in  the  diocese  that  have  the  capability  to  welcome  a 
refugee  family.  Like  St.  Timothy's,  these  churches 
may  not  realize  how  much  generosity  awaits  them. 


The  Dumpor  family  at  the  airport  with  their 
cousins,  the  Osmanovics. 
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Trinity  Church,  Lumberton,  rallies  for  fall 
programs 


BY  ROBERT  F.  DOARES,  JR. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Lumberton  made  a 
quantum  leap  in  the  "high-profile"  department  on 
Sunday,  September  11,  with  its  first  annual  Rally 
Sunday  worship  and  festival.  Presbyterians  and  Meth- 
odists from  neighboring  Chestnut  Street  churches 
were  startled  to  see  purple-haired  Lollipop  the  Clown 
waving  at  them  from  the  street  curb  as  they  passed 
Trinity  on  their  usual  noontime  route  home  after  their 
own  morning  services.  Motorists  slowed  and  even 
doubled  back  around  the  block  to  take  a  second  look  at 
Lollipop,  the  festive  tent,  and  Trinity's  congregation 
and  visitors  decked  out  on  lawn  chairs  and  picnic 
blankets  in  the  church's  new  Pruett-Bridges  gardens. 

Fr.  Gary  Noteboorn,  now  in  his  third  year  at 
Trinity,  worked  all  summer  with  committee  chair 
Marilyn  Teague,  church  secretary  Mary  Ann  Miller, 
music  director  Peggy  Bullock,  and  parishioners  Gail 
Cane,  Helen  Palmer,  and  Bob  Doares  to  plan  the  Rally 
Day  event  as  a  kick-off  to  Trinity's  fall  program.  After 
one  combined  service  of  Holy  Eucharist  at  10:00  a.m., 
parishioners  and  their  guests  moved  into  the  Great 
Hall  to  view  some  thirty  colorful  displays  set  up  by 


Trinity's  various  organizations,  committees,  and  pro- 
grams. Representatives  from  each  group  manned  the 
booths  to  distribute  information  about  what  Trinity 
Church  has  to  offer  and  to  encourage  folks  to  register 
as  new  participants.  At  noon,  everyone  turned  out  onto 
the  church  grounds  for  fellowship  and  an  array  of 
picnic  food  under  the  big  top.  Face-painting  for  the 
children,  clowns,  balloons,  and  strollingminstrels  made 
for  a  festive  and  relaxed  noonday  for  all. 

Reaction  to  this  first-ever  Rally  Sunday  was  en- 
thusiastic. Many  parishioners  remarked  how  surprised 
they  were  that  Trinity  actually  had  so  many  different 
active  ministries.  Indeed,  when  the  planning  commit- 
tee began  compiling  a  list  of  groups  and  chairpersons 
early  this  summer,  committee  members  themselves 
could  hardly  believe  that  there  were  nearly  thirty 
organizations  at  work  in  the  life  of  the  parish,  many  of 
them  working  very  quietly  and  humbly.  The  process  of 
coming  together  in  the  Great  Hall  for  two  days  to  build 
the  exhibits  for  so  many  ministries  seems  to  have 
imparted  parishioners  with  a  fresh  perspective  on 
themselves  as  a  community  at  work  in  service  to  the 
Lord. 

The  displays  in  the  Great  Hall  ran  the  gamut  from 
flashy  to  quietly  dignified.  For  example,  minister  of 


music  Peggy  Bullock  set  up  a  karaoke  sing-along 
booth,  while  the  Memorials  Committee  designed  a 
very  simple  display  of  how  to  make  a  memorial  gift, 
using  the  engraved  memorial  cards  most  parishioners 
had  never  even  seen  before.  Some  displays  emphasized 
the  very  meaningful  local  community  outreach  minis- 
tries of  the  church,  such  as  the  long-standing  "Repeat 
Performance  Thrift  Shop"  and  the  year-old  tutoring 
ministry  for  needful  children  at  Janie  Hargrove  el- 
ementary school.  Other  booths  provided  information 
on  diocesan  and  national  church  programs  such  as 
DOCC  and  Cursillo.  The  Vestry  and  its  committees 
were  represented  as  well,  along  with  women's  and 
men's  groups,  acolyte  corps,  altar  guild/Eucharistic 
bread,  nursery,  stewardship,  Christian  Education, 
ushers,  lay  readers,  Bible  Study,  and  many  others. 

The  excitement  generated  by  the  planning  and 
execution  of  Rally  Sunday  at  Trinity  was  infectious. 
The  church  was  full  to  the  brim  for  worship  that  sunny 
Sunday  morning.  The  common  prayers,  the  sermon, 
and  the  scriptural  readings  were  noticeably  charged 
and  powerful.  Coming  together  in  a  creative  way  that 
day  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  as  a  parish  has  rejuve- 
nated and  perceptibly  grounded  us  anew  in  fellowship 
with  one  another  in  the  life  of  Christ. 


Holy  Trinity  Acolytes  participate 
at  National  Cathedral 

BY  LISA  STILES  NANCE,  HOLY  TRINITY,  FAYETTEVILLE 


On  September  25th,  the  acolytes 
from  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  partici- 
pated in  the  11:00  a.m.  service  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Since  the  Cathedral 
prayers  for  the  week  of  the  25th  were 
designated  for  North  Carolina,  the 
Fayetteville  acolytes,  along  with  the 
choir  from  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Salisbury,  were  there  as  state 
representatives.  The  Very  Rev.  Nathan 
D.  Baxter,  Dean  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  celebrated  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ronald  H. 
Haines,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Wash- 
ington, giving  the  sermon.  The  service 
also  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
completion  and  consecration  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  on  Sep- 


tember 29th  as  well  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  laying  of  the  Cathedral's  founda- 
tion stone  eighty-six  years  ago. 

The  Holy  Trinity  acolytes  were  ac- 
companied by  the  church's  EYC  and  the 
Sign  of  the  Fish  Club,  the  church's  youth 
Sunday  school  class.  The  group  spent 
the  day  Saturday  helping  in  the  two 
Washington  soup  kitchens.  After 
Sunday's  service,  the  young  people 
toured  the  Cathedral. 


Soup  kitchen  receives 
$27,000  UTO  grant 

The  soup  kitchen  in  Jacksonville  operated  by  Onslow  Commu- 
nity Ministries  (OCM),  of  which  St.  Anne's  Episcopal  Church  is  a 
founding  member,  will  soon  receive  a  $27,000  United  Thank  Offer- 
ing (UTO)  grant.  Grants  were  given  final  approval  at  the  Triennial 
Meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women,  which  met  concurrently 
with  General  Convention  in  Indianapolis.  The  grant  will  be  used  to 
purchase  a  second  mobile  unit  to  take  food  to  remote  parts  of  Onslow 
County  to  reach  people  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  soup  kitchen 
in  town. 

The  money  for  UTO  grants  comes  from  coins  placed  in  "blue 
boxes"  by  thankful  Episcopalians  throughout  the  Church  and  is 
used  for  special  ministries  around  the  world.  The  grant  application 
for  the  soup  kitchen  van  was  spearheaded  last  spring  by  Fred 
Hoffman  who  worked  with  the  OCM  Executive  Committee  while 
working  as  a  parish  intern  at  St.  Anne's.  Fred  is  a  member  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Swansboro  and  is  presently  attending  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


Litton  offers  expertise  at 
Music  Conference 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Church  Music  will  be  a 
fantastic  one.  The  conference  leader,  Jim  Litton,  is  one  of  the 
great  music  leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  Service  Music  portion  of  the  1982  Hymnal  and  is  the 
director  of  the  American  Boys  Choir.  He  is  the  Organist/ 
Choirmaster  of  St.  Bartholomew's  ChurchinNew  York  City  and 
he  holds  workshops  throughout  the  USA  on  church  music. 

The  conference  will  revisit  the  1982  Hymnal  for  hidden 
treasures  and  look  at  new  supplemental  work.  Participants  will 
receive  a  free  packet  of  anthems  chosen  by  Mr.  Litton  to  explore 
during  the  conference. 

On  Saturday  night  there  will  be  a  "Cabaret"  to  showcase 
participates  talents  as  individuals  and  groups.  For  the  finale 
participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  diocesan  choir 
for  the  Trinity  Center  Day  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  at  11:00 
a.m.  on  Sunday,  October  24th. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Church  of  the  Ser- 
vant, (910)  395-0616. 


1994-95  EPISCOPAL 
YOUTH  MINISTRY  EVENTS 

THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 

OCT.  28-30, 1994 

DEC.  27-JAN.  1, 1995 

SENIOR  HIGH 

WINTERLIGHT 

DIOCESAN  YOUTH  EVENT 

Youth  Conference  For  Grades  9-12 

For  Grades  9-12 

Kanuga,  Hendersonville,  NC 

Trinity  Center, 

Pine  Knoll  Shore,  NC 

JAN.  27-28, 1995 

DIOCESAN  YOUTH  CONVENTION 

NOV.  19-20, 1994 

For  Grades  7-12 

NEW  BEGINNINGS 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  NC 

#14 

MAR.  4-5, 1995 

For  Grades  7-9 

NEW  BEGINNINGS  #15 

Trinity  Center, 

For  Grades  7-9 

Pine  Knoll  Shore,  NC 

Trinity  Center,  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  NC 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


OCTOBER 


Stewardship  Commission  Overnight 

20-21 

Liturgical  Music  Conference 

21-23 

Trinity  Day 

23 

Elderhostel 

23-28 

Senior  DYE 

28-30 

Elderhostel 

30-11/4 

NOVEMBER 

St.  Thomas,  Bath,  Vestry  Retreat 

St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head-Parish  Family  Retreat 
Cursillo 

Diocesan  Planning  &  Design  Conference 

New  Beginnings 

Elderhostel 


DECEMBER 

Quiet  Day 

Advent  Spritual  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


JANUARY 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  James,  Shalotte,  Vestry  Retreat 
ECW  Board  Retreat 


FEBRUARY 

Cursillo 

Youth  Commission 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Parish  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


Christmas 
in  the  forest 

St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church 
503  Forest  Hill  Drive,  Goldsboro 

November  5  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  •  November  6  10  a.m.-8  p.m. 


4&5 

4-6 

9-13 

18-19 

18-20 

27-12/2 


2 

2-4 
11-16 


6-7 
6-7 
7 

8-13 

13-14 

13-15 

13-15 

13-15 

20-21 

20-22 

22-27 

27-29 
31-2/1 


I-  5 

II-  12 
12-17 
24-26 
26-3/1 
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Join  Sister 
Scholastica  Marie 
at  the  Advent 
Retreat 

Retreats,  quiet  days  and  spiritual 
direction  invite  and  encourage  each  of 
us  to  become  intentional  about  our  rela- 
tionship with  God.  The  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  invites  you  to  take  such  a  step 
at  the  Advent  Retreat  being  held  at 
Trinity  Center  on  December  2-4.  Sister 
Scholastica  Marie,  a  member  regular  of 
the  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich,  will  be 
the  retreat  conductor  for  the  retreat 
entitled,  Advent:  A  time  for  Awaken- 
ing, Preparing,  Expecting,  Inviting. 

In  1984,  as  the  mother  of  two  teen- 
age girls  and  a  school  librarian  in  the 
School  District  of  Greenville  County, 
S.C.,  Sister  Scholastica  Marie  believed 
that  in  becoming  a  Julian  Oblate,  she 
was,  at  last,  able  to  answer  the  call  to  the 
monastic  life  that  she  had  been  hearing 
since  she  was  15  years  old.  A  mere  two 
years  later,  on  July  1 1, 1986,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Benedict,  she  was  clothed  with  the 
habit  of  a  Novice  Member  Regular  and 
moved  into  the  next  stage  of  that  life- 
long seeking  for  union  with  God  for 
which  we  were  all  created.  In  1989  Sis- 
ter Scholastica  Marie  was  permitted  to 
make  her  Solemn  Profession  of  Life  Vows 
in  the  Order  of  Julian  of  Norwich.  Today 
she  leads  retreats,  inviting  others  in  the 
Church  to  become  more  intentional  about 
their  own  path  to  holiness. 

During  the  Advent  Retreat  Sister 
Scholastica  Marie  will  lead  retreatants 
in  prayer,  meditation  and  discussion. 
The  retreat  will  begin  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 2  at  9:00  a.m.  and  end  around 
noon  on  Sunday,  December  11.  A  regis- 
tration form  is  available  below. 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

for 

TRINITY  CONFERENCE  CENTER 
ADVENT  RETREAT 
December  2-4, 1994 


Please  detach  and  mail  with  $20  deposit  by  November  28  to: 
Mrs.  Flora  Shedd 
106  Mulberry  Court 
Pine  Knoll  Shores,  NC  28512 

Name  Phone  


Street  /P.O.  Box 


City,  State  and  Zip  

Quiet  Day  only  ($10.00). 
Double  Room  ($90.00)_ 


.Single  Room  ($110.00). 
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The  Contemplative  Pastor,  a  guide  for  pastors 

by  the  Rev .  Gwynneth  Mudd,  Department  of  Chri  stian  Formation 


Eugene  Peterson,  often  known  as  the  pastors' 
pastor,  wrote  The  Contemplative  Pastor  as  a  guide 
to  help  pastors  return  to  spiritual  basics.  It  is  his 
contention  that  many  pastors  allow  themselves  to 
become  so  "busy"  that  their  relationship  with  God 
is  virtually  forgotten.  Clergy  who  find  themselves 
overwhelmed  with  the  busyness  of  preaching,  teach- 
ing and  administering  the  day  to  day  business  of  the 
church  will  find  wise  counsel  in  Peterson's  words. 

In  The  Contemplative  Pastor.  Peterson  rede- 
fines the  role  of  the  pastor  using  terms  such  as 
"unbusy,"  "subversive,"  and  "apocalyptic."  He 
uses  poetic  reflections  on  forgotten  art  of  curing 
souls,  praying  with  eyes  open,  first  language,  the 
ministry  of  small  talk  and  sabbatical.  He  talks  about 
the  pastor's  theological  understanding  of  the  people 
and  the  people's  self-understanding,  the  continual 
tension  between  the  two,  and  how  this  relates  to  our 
understanding  of  the  term  "sinner." 

In  a  final  section,  entitled  "The  Word  Made 
Flesh,"  Peterson  provides  his  own  poetic  reflections 
on  the  incarnation.  This  is  a  moving  and  fitting  way 
to  end  this  attempt  by  Peterson  to  reformulate  the 
role  of  the  pastor  "with  the  insights  and  images  of 
Scripture." 

The  Contemplative  Pastor,  by  Eugene  H. 
Peterson,  is  published  by  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1989  (1993 
ed.). 
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from  Bishop  Sanders'  door. 

Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


20 


20-  21 

21-  23 
22 

23 
27 

28-30 


10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 


9:00  a.m. 


1:00 


15 
17 


10:00  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 


10:00  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 


18-20 
24,25 


Commission  on  Racism,  Diocesan  House 
Convention  Committee,  Diocesan  House 
Department  of  Christian  Formation  Meeting, 
Diocesan  House 

Stewardship  Commission  Overnight, 
Trinity  Center 

Music  Conference,  Trinity  Center  s 

New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting, 

Diocesan  House 

Trinity  Day,  Trinity  Center 

Camp  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Sr.  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 


Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting 
Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 
Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Training  Session  on  Sexual  Harrassment, 
Exploitation  &  Child  Abuse, 
St.  John's,  Fayetteville 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  Meeting 
Department  of  Christian  Formation  Meeting, 
Diocesan  House 

New  Beginnings,  Trinity  Center 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 


2-4 
4 

6 
9 
10 
11 


3:00-5:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
10:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 


Advent  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 
Trinity  Deanery  Meeting, 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro  j/tk 
Deans'  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Youth  Commission  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting, 
St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown, 
919-522-0885. 

The  Bishops'  Visitation  Schedules 
Bishop  Sanders 

Oct.  23       Trinity  Day 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  13 


Nov.  20 


Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington 
St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines,  Fayetteville 
Grace  Church,  Woodville  & 
St.  Mark's,  Roxobel 
St.  John's,  Wilmington 


Bishop  Vac  he 

Oct.  23       Trinity  Day 
Nov.  6        St.  George's,  Lake  Landing 
Nov.  13      St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 
Nov.  20      St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 


_— — — , — 
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San  Mateo — A  Miracle  of  Ministry  to 
Migrant  Workers 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEW  BERN 

There  is  something  of  a  miracle  taking  place 
among  Mexican  migrant  workers  who  come  to  East 
Carolina  to  work  in  the  seafood  plants.  These  largely 
Roman  Catholic  workers  are  flocking  to  Episcopal 
services  in  tiny  rural  churches  and  anywhere  else 
the  priests  can  set  up  shop,  often  packing  pews  that 
have  sat  empty  for  years. 

The  Rev.  Ildefonso  Cabrera  is  the  newest  shep- 
herd of  these  congregations  that  are  spread  among 
a  half-dozen  communities.  He  is  the  new  vicar  of 
Iglesia  de  San  Mateo,  known  to  Anglos  as  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  in  Yeatesville.  He 
arrived  there  in  August  and  is  called  "Father  Frank" 
by  his  local  friends,  especially  those  who  have 
trouble  mixing  Spanish  and  a  Carolina  accent. 

While  this  Hispanic  ministry  is  centered  at  San 
Mateo,  Father  Frank  also  conducts  services  at  sat- 
ellite congregations  in  Belhaven,  Aurora, 
Germantown,  Oriental  and  probably  soon  in  Fairfield. 
Anywhere  the  workers  gather,  Father  Frank  is  there 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to  worship. 

"1  cover  more  than  1 ,000 miles  a  month  to  reach 
the  separate  congregations,"  said  Father  Frank.  "I 
have  to  go  where  they  are,  sometimes  even  into  the 
seafood  plants  themselves." 

On  a  recent  S  unday  morning  in  October,  he  was 
cheerfully  running  the  vacuum  cleaner  in  front  of  the 
altar  at  San  Mateo  before  the  service  began,  as 
members  of  the  choir  dusted  off  the  pews  in  the  small 
frame  church.  "A  priest  has  to  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing," he  said. 

It  was  a  special  day  for  the  church,  because  a 
large  portrait  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe  had  just 
been  hung  in  the  sanctuary  above  a  shelf  of  votive 
candles.  By  1 1  a.m.,  busloads  of  Mexican  workers 
and  a  few  Anglos  had  crowded  in,  filling  the  church's 
17  pews  for  the  special  blessing  of  the  portrait  and 
an  Episcopal  Eucharist. 


Father  Frank  came  to  San 
Mateo  from  Naples,  FL,  where 
he  served  as  Assistant  Rector 
of  St.  John' s  Episcopal  Church. 
His  wife,  Edith,  and  two  chil- 
dren are  stil  1  in  Florida,  but  hope 
to  join  him  soon.  He  replaced 
the  Rev.  Antonio  Munoz,  or 
"Father  Tony,"  who  headed  the 
ministry  last  year  before  leav- 
ing to  work  in  California. 

The  new  vicar  became  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  1984,  after 
serving  as  a  Catholic  priest  for 
nearly  15  years.  His  involve- 
ment with  agrarian  reform  in  his 
native  Ecuador  angered  church 
leaders  and  led  to  his  departure 
from  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

"Since  Father  Frank  has 
been  here,  he  has  really  been 
knocking  himself  out,"  said  the 
Rev.  Jack  Rivers,  aretired  cler- 
gyman who  has  helped  out  with 
the  Hispanic  ministry  from  time 
to  time.  "And  the  Mexican  work- 
ers have  done  a  lot  to  fix  up 
things  like  the  parish  house  at 
Yeatesville,"  he  added. 

Visitors  to  the  church  ser- 
vice might  think  they  have  sud- 
denly been  transported  south 
of  the  border.  Behind  the  altar,  a  Mexican  flag  is 
displayed  alongside  Old  Glory.  A  guitarist  strums 
loudly  to  provide  accompaniment  for  the  energetic 
choir  of  eight  Hispanic  women,  all  wearing  satiny 
blue  choir  robes.  And  the  Prayer  Books  are  in 
Spanish,  as  is  most  of  the  service. 

"The  only  thing  we  do  in  English  is  reading  the 
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Father  Frank  Cabrera  prepares  for  services  at  St.  Mateo. 


Gospel,  which  is  then  repeated  in  Spanish,"  said  Sue 
DuVal,  who  is  studying  to  be  a  vocational  deacon 
and  who  helps  Father  Frank  with  the  services.  "It 
allows  us  to  teach  them  a  little  English." 

Sunday  attendance  is  phenomenal.  Counting 
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Stewardship  Commission  embarks  on 
bold  new  partnership 


The  Stewardship  commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  has  joined  in  a  covenant  relationship 
with  the  StewardshipOffice  of  the  National  Church- 
-a  relationship  which  will  benefit  the  parishes  in  the 
dioceses.  With  the  guidance  and  support  of  the 
Rev.  Chris  Gray,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Venice,  Florida,  the  stewardship  commis- 
sion will  begin  training  stewardship  consultants  for 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

The  program,  being  called  Stewardship  Con- 
sultants: Partners  in  Giving  for  Your  Parish,  will 
be  officially  launched  in  March  of  1 995  at  the  annual 
stewardship  conference.  So  successful  was  last 
year's  conference  led  by  Gray,  that  the  1995  confer- 
ence is  being  expanded  to  include  three-tracks. 
Track  one  will  focus  on  stewardship  growth  in  large 
congregations,  track  two  will  focus  on  stewardship 
appropriate  to  medium  and  small-sized  congrega- 
tions, and  track  three  will  begin  the  training  process 
for  our  stewardship  consultants. 

The  S  te  wardship  Commission  is  in  the  process 
of  identifying  and  inviting  members  of  the  diocese 
to  act  as  consultants.  The  role  of  the  consultants 
will  be  to  help  individual  parishes  in  their  steward- 


ship development  throughout  the  year.  Consult- 
ants will  be  trained  to  work  with  rectors,  vestries, 
stewardship  commissions  and  canvass  committees. 
The  consultants  will  teach  the  precepts  of  steward- 
ship and  challenge  the  individual's  growth  in  the 
stewardship  of  money. 

The  S  tewardship  Commission  plans  to  train  1 5 
consultants  in  1995  and  to  increase  the  number  on 
an  on-going  basis  over  the  next  3-5  years.  The 
Commission  will  offer  consulting  services  to  those 
churches  who  have  inquired  about  consultants  and 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  stewardship  growth. 
Consultants  will  receive  "refresher"  training  two 
times  a  year  for  as  long  as  they  agree  to  serve  as 
consultants. 

The  Commission  has  designed  the  consultant 
program  with  the  needs  of  parishes  in  mind.  Con- 
sultants will  be  able  to  adapt  their  assistance  for  the 
workings  and  environment  of  client  churches. 

Consulting  fees  set  by  the  Commission  are  $  1 00 
per  day  per  visit  plus  travel  expenses  such  as 
ovemightaccommodations,  meals  and  mileage  ($.29 
per  mile).  There  will  be  funds  available  from  the 
Department  of  Stewardship  and  Communications 


for  churches  that  cannot  afford  the  consulting  fee. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  church  to  pay  the 
consultants  once  the  consultant  has  entered  into  a 
partnership  agreement  with  the  church. 

The  commission  is  excited  by  the  opportunity 
for  spiritual  growth  and  development  that  these 
consultants  will  open  for  all  our  churches.  "I  have 
received  numerous  requests  for  consultants  since 
the  1994  Stewardship  Conference  and  the  recent 
clergy  conference  on  stewardship,"  says  Alicia 
Alford,  assistant  for  S  tewardship  and  Communica- 
tions. "I  think  it  is  time  we  move  forward  in  our 
commitment  to  stewardship  education." 

"The  commission  recognizes  that  the  ground- 
work laid  by  Clarence  Leary  and  his  work  in  steward- 
ship is  beginning  to  pay  off.  It  is  exciting  when  we 
begin  to  have  requests  for  consultants,  more  con- 
ferences and  more  material,"  Alford  continues. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  stewardship 
offerings  in  1 995,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
vestries  appoint  stewardship  chairs  and  canvass 
chairs  early  in  the  year.  The  Stewardship  confer- 
ence will  be  at  Trinity  Center  on  March  3-4.  The  feed- 
back from  last  year's  conference  has  been  very 
favorable  and  many  churches  have  reported  that  the 
information  taught  at  the  conference  has  made  a 
noticeable  difference  in  this  fall's  stewardship  ef- 
forts. 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

The  title  of  the  article  intrigued  me.  Not 
only  that,  it  served  as  a  springboard  that 
started  my  mind  leapfrogging  in  all  kind  of 
directions.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober ninth  issue  of  "Parade"  magazine.  The 
author  is  Michael  Ryan.  The  title  that  in- 
trigued me  so  is,  "It Takes  An  Entire  Village 
To  Raise  A  Child." 

In  our  society,  with  its  frightening  over- 
emphasis on  individual  freedom,  its  a  con- 
cept which  is  hard  to  understand.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  know  of  a  young  person  who 

m gets  in  trouble,  don't  we  automatically  blame 
the  parents  ?  We  act  as  if  those  parents  were 
bringing  up  that  child  in  a  vacuum.  1  had 
^0L^m         wonderful  parents.  But  at  the  time  I  grew  up, 
every  segment  of  American  society  was 
reinforcing  the  values  my  parents  were  try- 
ing to  instill  in  me.  We  live  in  a  society  in  which  the  reinforce- 
ments are  gone.  More  and  more  mothers,  who  are  themselves 
children  are  trying  to  raise  children  and  they  don't  know  how. 

I  honestly  believe  that  our  society  is  doomed  unless  we 
rediscover  the  whole  concept  of  corporate  responsibility.  We 
must  find  ways  to  care  for  children  whose  parents  either  can't 
or  won't  care  for  them.  Scouting,  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  are  excellent  ways  to  get  involved .  If 
every  person  who  reads  these  words  forms  a  relationship  with 
a  child  who  has  no  one  to  care  for  them,  amazing  transforma- 
tions would  take  place. 

Perhaps  the  following  idea  will  start  you  thinking.  In  all  of 
our  communities  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  mat  are 
without  parental  supervision  from  the  time  they  get  out  of 
school  until  their  parent(s)  gethome  from  work.  During  those 
same  hours  there  are  rooms  in  our  parish  houses  thatlie  empty 
and  un-used  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  a  way  could  be  fou  nd 
to  place  those  latch-key  children  in  those  empty  rooms  in  an 
environment  in  which  they  felt  nurtured  and  cared  for?  Think 
about  it. 


Faithfully, 


B.Sidney  Sanders 
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A  Note  from  the  editor 

Recently  I  have  received  some  calls  asking  if  it  is  necessary  to  subscribe  to  Cross 
Current,  so  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  clear  up  the  confusion.  All  members  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  should  receive  a  complimentary 
subscripdon  to  Cross  Current.  The  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  Cross  Current  is  part  of  the 
diocesan  budget.  We  do,  however,  accept,  subscriptions  for  people  living  outside  the  diocese 
and  we  do  accept  donations  from  anyone  who  would  like  to  help  offset  the  printing  and  mailing 
costs. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  Cross  Current  and  would  like  to,  you  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
1)  verify  with  your  church  office  that  they  are  updating  me  as  members  join  and  others  move 
away  or  2)  send  your  address  and  the  name  of  your  church  to  Alicia  Alford,  1 1 19  Hendricks 
Ave.,  Jacksonville,  NC  28540. 

If  you  are  receiving  multiple  copies  of  the  paper,  please  send  the  mailing  labels  that  you 
wish  deleted  to  the  Hendricks  Ave.  address.  It  is  best  to  send  all  address  changes  to 
Jacksonville,  as  there  are  times  when  I  don't  go  to  the  diocesan  office  on  a  regular  basis  and 
the  changes  sit  there  for  a  few  weeks.  Also,  please  remember  to  include  the  name  of  your 
church  with  any  change. 

On  another  note,  the  contributions  of  stories  and  ideas  to  Cross  Current  have  been 
fantastic  this  year  and  I  encourage  you  to  keep  sending  me  and  calling  in  your  input.  I  am 
particularly  in  need  of  photos  from  the  deanery  celebrations  to  run  in  the  end  of  the  year  photo 
review.  I  will  be  happy  to  return  the  photos. 

Cross  Current  is  always  in  need  of  writers,  so  why  not  try  your  hand  at  a  new  ministry? 
If  you  are  interested  in  being  a  feature  writer  or  helping  cover  the  1 995  Diocesan  Convention, 
please  give  me  a  call.  Cross  Current  does  pay  feature  writers  a  small  stipend. 

As  always,  thank  you  for  your  help  and  support. 

ARA 
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Cross  Current's  purpose  is  to  communicate  how  we  are 
keeping  the  Cross  current  in  our  daily  lives  andin  the  ministries 
of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 


To  contribute  material  or  ideas  contact  the  editor  at  1119 
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name  of  your  church  with  the  address  change  and  include  the 
mailing  label. 
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With  Vines  ripped  aside,  St.  Thomas,  Bath,  thrives 


A  magnificent  black  walnut  tree  stands  sentinel  beside  tlie 
A.  CD.  Noe  Memorial  Building,  shading  the  western  edge  of  the 
cemetery  on  the  close  of  St.  Thomas.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
suggested  upon  my  arrival  was  that  it  be  cut  down;  it  was  not 
bearing  fruit  and  there  were  few  leaves  in  the  upper  branches. 
Fearing  the  tree  would  fall  on  the  Noe  Building  or  worse,  on 
some  person,  the  vestry  agreed  with  me.  Wayne 's  Tree  service 
was  contacted  to  do  the  dirty  deed.  To  the  astonishment  of  us 
all,  however,  Mr.  Wollard  diagnosed  tlie  problem  and  pro- 
nounced a  good  prognosis.  The  tree  was  being  choked  by  vines 
growing  up  its  trunk  and  into  its  branches,  a  condition  that  had 
been  worsening  over  the  years.  Cut  out  the  vines,  Wayne 
advised,  and  it  will  survive.  Today  the  tree  is  healthy  and 
thriving  and  producing  a  bumper  crop  of  walnuts.  Recently  it 
was  valued  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

That  tree  may  serve  as  an  allegory  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Tliomas.  Ten  years  ago  the  congregation  was  dying;  eight  or  ten 
people  in  the  church  on  a  Sunday  morning  constituted  a  crowd. 
But  in  1987,  the  year  before  I  came  to  take  the  helm  of  tlie 
DownEast  cluster,  the  vestry  and  congregation,  sparked  by  the 
vision  of  the  Rev.  John  Bonner  who  was  serving  as  interim 
priest,  determined  to  become  a  self-supporting  parish  Tfiey 
further  dedicated  themselves  to  50-50  giving.  As  a  result,  the 
vines  that  were  choking  the  parish  were  stripped  away  and 
today  St.  Tliomas  is  a  thriving  congregation  averaging  60  souls 
at  Sunday  worship,  still  growing  and  bearing  much  fruit  as  we 
seek  to  know  and  to  serve  our  God  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus,  the 
Christ. 


This  story  told  by  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton,  rector  of  St. 
Thomas,  Bath,  is  a  stewardship  story.  It  is  a  story  of  success,  of 
triumph,  of  growth  and  of  thanks — giving. 

Since  St.  Thomas'  inception  in  1734,  the  rector' s  salary 
has  been  supported  either  by  the  crown,  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  or  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  In  January  1 995  Fulton 
will  step  down  as  rector  of  St.  James  in  Belhaven  and  become  the 
first  full  time  rector  in  the  history  of  the  church  supported  solely 
by  St.  Thomas.  So  what  exactly  happened  at  St.  Thomas  to  turn 
the  church  around? 

Up  until  1987  St.  Thomas  was  part  of  Coalition  16,agroup 
of  16  smaller  churches  in  the  diocese's  northeastern  corridor. 
Priests  conducted  Sunday  services  for  the  six  to  eight  member 
congregation  on  a  rotating  basis.  It  is  rumored  by  parishioners 
that  the  congregation  at  St.  Thomas  was  so  numb  that  one 
particular  priest  would  even  fall  asleep  if  he  was  not  leading  the 
prayers. 

When  the  Coalition  was  disbanded  in  1987,  St.  Thomas 
acquired  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  Bonner  as  priest-in- 
charge.  The  members  of  St.  Thomas  credit  Bonner  for  the  vision 
he  gave  them.  Dr.  Charles  Duckett,  vestry  member  during  Bonner' s 
time  at  S  t.  Thomas,  says,  "We  give  him  a  lot  of  credit  for  showing 
us  that  St.  Thomas  was  basically  a  maintenance  ministry  and  that 
we  could  do  more  if  we  wanted  to." 

According  to  Bett  Gilliam  who  also  served  on  the  vestry 
with  Bonner,  "Bonner  showed  us  how  to  bring  in  enough  money 
to  support  a  resident  preacher." 


"He  talked  about  tithing  and  the  possibilities  it  could  open 
up,"  says  one  parishioner. 

Gilliam  tells  how  on  oneparticularnightBonner  gathered  the 
vestry  and  had  each  member  write  down  how  much  they  would 
be  willing  to  pledge.  When  the  vestry  had  returned  their  cards 
to  Bonner,  they  had  raised  over  half  the  money  needed  to  fund 
a  priest.  The  vestry  then  went  to  the  congregation  and  to  friends 
and  visitors  of  St.  Thomas  and  asked  for  pledges.  Not  until  that 
time  had  pledges  ever  been  made  at  St.  Thomas. 

Duckett  recalls  that  in  a  two  week  period  the  budget  j  umped 
from  approximately  $12,000 to  $50,000.  The  following  year  Fulton 
was  called  as  rector  of  the  DownEast  Cluster,  thus  giving  St. 
Thomas  a  resident  priest. 

Today  the  congregation  averages  60-70  worshippers  on 
Sundays  and  last  Easter  saw  about  150.  Gilliam  states,  "Not  a 
Sunday  goes  by  without  visitors  from  out  of  town  and  even  out 
of  state.  These  visitors  really  helped  us  in  the  beginning." 

Not  only  did  pledging  allow  St.  Thomas  to  hire  a  resident 
priest,  it  enabled  the  church  to  support  outreach.  From  the 
beginning  Bonner  emphasized  the  importance  of  50/50  giving. 
Duckett  stresses,  "We  have  supported  50/50  giving  and  worked 
toward  it  constantly." 

St.  Thomas'  commitment  to  outreach  is  impressive.  Bob 
Glick,  who  arrivedat  S  t.  Thomas  with  his  wife,  Judy,  on  Fulton' s 
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all  the  various  congregations,  Father  Frank  drew  more  than  900 
migrant  workers  to  services  in  September  alone.  The  main  church 
at  Yeatesville  now  averages  about  100  people  per  service,  buton 
his  first  Sunday  there  1 50  people  packed  into  a  church  built  to 
hold  about  90  worshippers. 

"They  were  hanging  out  windows  and  standing  outside," 
said  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton,  rector  of  S  t.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
in  Bath. 

Fulton  has  been  the  ram-rod  for  the  San  Mateo  ministry.  He 
was  in  charge  of  several  churches  in  the  area  back  in  1 989,  when 
the  local  crab  plants  started  bringing  in  Mexican  workers.  One 
Sunday,  his  sparse  congregation  in  Hyde  County  was  joined  by 
18  Mexican  women  who  arrived  on  a  bus. 
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Parishoners  ready  San  Mateo  for  worship. 


"It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  any  Mexicans,"  said  Fulton. 
"I  didn' t  speak  any  Spanish,  and  they  didn' t  speak  any  English." 
Somehow,  they  all  made  it  through  the  service. 

Soon  other  communities  in  the  area  started  recruiting  Mexi- 
can workers,  who  wanted  to  come  to  church.  Fulton  had  to  hire 
translators  to  stand  beside  him  and  interpret  during  the  Eucha- 
rist. 

"We  just  saw  more  and  more  Mexicans  coming  to  work  in 
the  seafood  industry .  I  could  not  find  anyone  in  the  area  who  was 
trying  to  minister  to  them,  so  I  felt  I  had  to  respond." 

One  of  Fulton's  major  challenges  was  to  find  a  church  for 
the  growing  congregation.  He  tactfully  approached  tlie  mem- 
bers of  St.  Matthew's  in  Yeatesville,  a  congregation  that  has 
dwindled  to  three  women,  and  asked  if  they  would  mind  having 
their  facility  used  as  a  center  for  Hispanic  ministries. 

"They  were  enthusiastic  about  it,"  he  said.  "We  formed  a 
governing  board,  and  I  put  one  of  the  ladies  on  it."  The  women 
realized  their  beloved  church  would  probably  die  when  they  did 
if  new  life  was  not  found.  It  has  been  resurrected,  with  a  decidedly 
Mexican  flair. 

This  ministry  was  created  with  the  support  of  St.  James, 
Belhaven,  and  St.  Thomas,  Bath,  as  well  as  through  grants  from 
the  Episcopal  Church  Foundation,  the  Presiding  Bishop' s  Fund, 
the  United  Thank  Offering,  and  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina — 
Creative  Christian  S  tewardship  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Missionary  Outreach.  With  this  support,  in  April  1993,  San 
Mateo  was  able  to  hire  Father  Tony,  a  newly  ordained  priest  from 
Mexico,  to  serve  the  migrant  congregation.  Business  has  been 
booming  ever  since. 

San  Mateo  not  only  offers  religious  services  but  also 
teaches  the  workers  English  and  helps  them  obtain  a  driver's 
license.  Sunday  services  are  often  followed  by  a  meal  prepared 
by  the  women  to  raise  money  for  the  church  and  to  provide  time 
for  socializing. 

While  90  percentof  the  migrant  workers  are  Roman  Catholic, 
they  are  well-aware  they  are  going  to  Episcopal  services. 

"The  priests  have  worked  hard  to  explain  the  similarities  and 
differences  to  them,  and  to  taik  about  the  Reformation  and  what 
that  meant,"  said  Fulton.  "They  did  have  a  hard  time  at  first 
comprehending  married  priests." 

On  Oct.  16,  Father  Frank  presented  47  of  his  parishioners  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Vache  for  confirmation  at  services  in  Aurora. 
For  25  of  them,  it  was  their  first  communion. 

Workers  spend  six  months  at  the  seafood  plants  before 
returning  home,  most  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  They  usually 
take  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  them,  as  a  way 
of  enhancing  their  faith  back  home. 

The  Hispanic  ministry  now  depends  mostly  on  grants  for  its 
$50,000  operation,  but  Fulton  hopes  to  have  it  fully  funded  as  a 
line  item  in  the  1995  diocesan  budget.  Money  from  the  United 
Thank  Offering  helped  with  some  much-needed  renovations  to 
the  church  building,  like  painting  walls  and  adding  a  bathroom, 
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Parishioners  enjoy  lunch  following  the  Sunday 
service  at  San  Mateo. 

but  Fulton  said  they  still  need  to  upgrade  the  dilapidated  heating 
system  and  add  air-conditioning. 

Father  Frank  alsocould  use  another  car  or  van,  if  anyone  has 
one  to  donate,  said  Fulton.  The  busy  vicar's  little  Toyota  has 
nearly  1 00,000 miles  on  it  and  is  taking  a  real  beating  on  the  back 
roads.  He  was  hired  as  a  part-time  priest  but  routinely  spends  40 
to  50  hours  a  week  to  minister  to  his  far-flung  congregation. 

"Instead  of  part-time,  it's  more  like  overtime,"  said  Father 
Frank,  with  a  chuckle. 

His  wife  is  a  registered  nurse  at  a  hospital  in  Naples.  Their 
son,  Pablo  Javier,  22,  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Tallahassee,  and  their  daughter,  Ana  Edith,  20,  is  a  pre-nursing 
student.  The  family  hopes  to  eventually  live  in  the  St.  James 
rectory  in  Belhaven. 
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Thoughts  on  Stewardship 

IWTOMHOI/I,HOLYTRINITYKW^ 


COMMISSION 

"Give  to  God  what  is  right,  not  what  is  left."  I 
saw  this  message  afew  weeks  ago  on  one  of  those 
signs  set  out  in  front  of  a  local  church.  Besides  its 
obvious  cleverness,  it  did  make  me  stop  and 
reflect  on  my  own  stewardship  journey.  As  we  in 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  wind  up  that  time  of 
year  when  we  focus  on  stewardship  in  our  parish 
families,  I  feel  led  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  you. 

There  has  been  a  movement  in  recent  years 
within  the  Episcopal  Church  to  re-emphasize  the 
idea  of  proportional  giving  to  determine  one's 
pledge  for  the  corning  fiscal  year.  The  idea  is  to  get 
away  from  the  "token  giving"  that  has  too  long 
been  the  norm  among  us  and  recognize  the  tithe  as 
the  standard  we  all  should  affirm  to  support  God's 
work  through  us. 

Unfortunately,  for  those  of  us  who  are  just 
beginning  to  accept  the  stewardship  of  time,  tal- 
ent, and  treasure  as  an  inseparable  part  of  our  faith 
journey  with  Christ,  the  concept  (and  actual  physi- 
cal act)  of  devoting  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
examine  our  lives  from  the  perspective  of  how  we 
spend  our  time  and  money  is  often  viewed  as  an 
impossibility .  F  d  like  to  give  you  a  simple  way  you 
can  begin  this  process  as  it  relates  to  your  pledge. 


Whether  you  pledged  to  the  Church  last  year 
or  not,  find  your  tax  return  for  1 993 .  Determine 
what  your  income  was  by  looking  at  line  23  on 
form  1040 or  line  22  on  the  short  form.  This  figure 
is  your  total  income,  not  adjusted,  and  prior  to 
taxes  being  deducted.  Now  determine  what  you 
pledged  or  gave  to  your  church  for  calendar  year 
1994.  Divide  this  number  by  your  income  figure  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  your  gross  income 
you  devoted  to  your  church.  You  may  also  figure 
this  percentage  as  a  function  of  net  income  by 
deducting  the  amount  of  tax  you  actually  paid  from 
your  gross  income  figure  and  using  that  number 
instead  of  the  gross  figure  in  the  computation 
above. 

This  determination  of  your  proportional  gift  is 
a  vital  first  step  in  your  stewardship  journey .  No 
one  else  needs  to  know  this  number.  From  this 
start  you  can  now  formulate  a  plan  to  actually  tithe. 

Suppose  you  have  determined  that  your  giv- 
ing to  the  church  represents  3%  of  your  income 
(either  gross  or  net).  Since  your  goal  is  to  tithe,  you 
can  now  make  concrete  plans  and  commitments 
to  achieve  your  goal.  Remember,  to  be  successful 
(as  God  knows  we  can)  one  does  not  lower  the 
goal.  You  will  discoverthatGod'sgrace  works  to 
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lift  you  to  succeed. 

One  type  of  plan  would  call  for  you  to  increase 
your  percentage  of  giving  by  one  each  year  until 
your  goal  of  the  tithe  is  achieved.  This  would 
mean,  in  this  example,  thatin  the  seventh  year  of 
your  plan,  you  would  be  tithing.  Think  back  seven 
years  ago.  Are  you  closer  to  tithing  now  than  you 
were  then?  Has  your  forward  movement  towards 
the  tithe  been  regular  and  steady? 

Faithful  people  can  disagree  as  to  whether  our 
proportional  giving  should  be  computed  as  a 
function  of  gross  versus  net  income.  I  personally 
don' t  see  that  as  a  constructive  exercise.  The  key 
decision  is  to  first  commit  to  percentage  giving 
The  question  of  net  versus  gross  will  answer  itself 
during  the  course  of  the  journey. 


A  Stunning  Stewardship  Statement 


BYTHEREVXUCTTALBOTT,ST.PAULS-IN-THEPINES,FAYETIEmLE 


While  in  Indianapolis,  I  went  to  the 
Eiteljorg  Museum,  noted  for  its  native 
American  collection.  On  an  entry  wall  was 
a  shortessay  by  Melanie  Sainz,  "I  was  not 
born  in  India."  It  caught  my  attention  as  a 
stunning  stewardship  statement,  from 
which  we  can  learn  much: 

"What  sets  me  apart  from  a  non- 
native  person  the  most  is  my  regard  for 
material  possessions  and  personal  achieve- 
ments. I  feel  that  all  my  personal  belong- 
ings are  dispensable.  This  is  not  to  say  the 
heirlooms  do  not  hold  sentimental  value, 
butmostmaterialthingscan  be  replaced. 
The  memory  of  the  item  is  often  as  impor- 
tant as  actually  having  it  in  my  possession. 
The  home  and  property  that  my  husband 
and  I  maintain  does  not  belong  to  us. 
Rather,  we  are  caretakers  for  this  plot  of 
land  and  this  shelter  that  we  call  home. 
Perhaps  my  perception  is  too  abstract  for 
most  people  to  understand.  But  as  long  as 


my  ancestors  have  dwelled  upon  this  earth, 
we  have  never  felt  that  we  had  the  power 
to  own  part  of  it." 

As  we  engage  our  own  stewardship 
commitments  for  next  year,  I  hope  we  can 
take  hold  of  the  freedom  to  loosen  our 
grasp  on  things  that  haye  never  been  ours 
in  the  firstplace,  or  that  we  believe  we  must 
have  in  order  to  be  secure .  Commit  the  first 
10%  of  the  money,  time  and  talent  that 
come  your  way  to  the  service  of  God 
through  the  church  and  other  servant  orga- 
nizations. Then  let  savings,  taxes,  and  the 
rest  of  your  life's  requirements  fit  within  the 
remaining  90% .  It  may  well  change  your 
lifesty  le ;  that' s  the  point.  In  such  changes 
do  we  learn  a  new  freedom  to  depend  on 
God  for  our  worth,  and  not  on  any  other 
standard.  We  also  learn  not  to  exceed 
limits  for  what  we  can  do  in  a  set  amount  of 
time.  Letting  go  of  constant  striving  for 
more,  we  then  find  ourselves  overflowing 


with  thanksgiving  for  such  abundance —  God  bless  us  all  not  in  abundance- 
such  abundance  of  time,  such  abundance  that' s  already  in  hand — butin  the  know! 
of  talent,  such  abundance  of  money.        edge  of  abundance  and  thanksgiving  for  it 


o 
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'I  think  it's  called  subliminal  advertising!" 
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Jacksonville  teacher  honored  for  her  ministry 


BY  CAROL  ClflLDERS,  ST.  ANNE'S,  JACKSONVILLE 


To  look  at  Julia  Taylor,  a  member  of 
St.  Anne' s  Episcopal  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville, one  would  see  a  petite  blond  choir 
memberreadywithaquicksmileand  cheer- 
ful demeanor.  Those  who  know  her  are 
aware  of  her  levelheadedness,  determined 
commitment,  andher  strong  faith  in  God' s 
power. 

But  to  others — particularly  the  at- 
risk  children  at  Clyde  Erwln  Elementary 
School,  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  creator  and  coordi- 
nator of  "The  Key,"  an  intervention  pro- 
gram and  after-school  tutorial  program. 
Recently,  Mrs.  Taylor  received  an  award 
of  $25,000  from  the  Mike  Milken  Family 
Foundation  of  Santa  Monica,  California. 
She  was  one  of  five  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  to  receive  this  cash  award  given 
to  teachers  for  going  above  and  beyond 
their  particular  call  of  duty. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  who  can  use  the  money 
any  way  she  wishes,  plans  to  use  a  large 
portion  to  aid  the  underfunded  Key  pro- 
gram .  The  Key  can  now  hire  a  teacher  and 
expand,  something  Mrs.  Taylor  has  hoped 
to  do  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  idea  for  her  program  came  about 
after  she  heard  Jack  Dunn,  Director  of  the 
"Crossroads"  program  in  Wilmington, 
address  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth 
at  a  diocesan  convention  over  five  years 
ago.  "I  felt  like  he  was  speaking  to  me,"  she 
said. 


The  convention  came  ata  critical  time 
in  Mrs.  Taylor's  life.  She  had  been  pray- 
ing about  what  her  ministry  should  be  and 
what  direction  her  life  should  take.  Three 
months  later,  she  heard  Dunn's  talk  that 
inspired  her  to  start  The  Key  program  at 
Clyde  Erwin  Elementary. 

"For  a  long  time  I' ve  been  concerned 
with  our  children  in  the  school,"  she  said. 
"There  are  so  many  needs." 

She  credited  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders 
for  inspiring  her  to  do  something  more 
with  her  life.  "He  said  two  things  that 
spoke  to  me,"  she  said.  "One  was  that 
we're  Christ's  army  and  we're  all  that 
Christ  has  to  do  his  work." 

The  second  was  more  thought  pro- 
voking. "If  your  life  is  comfortable  then 
there' s  something  wrong  because  there' s 
so  much  misery  in  the  world,"  she  re- 
called. 

Mrs.  Taylor  believes  that  God  has 
been  the  guiding  force  behind  The  Key 
program.  "There'sbeenlotsof  timeswhen 
I  didn't  want  to  do  this  anymore,"  she 
said.  "But  then  something  happened  like 
money  coming  in  that  shows  me  this  is 
what  God  intends  to  happen." 

"  I  really  believe  this  is  what  God 
directed  me  to  do,"  she  pointed  out.  "You 
look  back  over  your  life  and  see  what 
things  happened.  God  just  seems  to  open 
doors  to  make  it  possible." 

For  someone  who  readily  admits  that 
she  has  trouble  standing  up  in  front  of 
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Julia  Taylor  reads  with  children  enrolled  in  The  Key,  an  afterschool 
program. 


crowds,  Mrs.  Taylor  does  it  well.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  duties  as  librarian,  she  serves 
on  St.  Anne's  vestry,  is  a  choir  member,  a 
greeter  and  is  very  active  on  the  parish  life 
commission. 

Was  she  surprised  to  receive  the 
Milken  honor?  "Boy,  was  I,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "After  a  month,  it's  still  unreal. 
Yet  I  have  to  ask  myself,  'Why  me?'  There 
are  so  many  teachers  who  deserve  this 
award.  The  extra  work  just  goes  with  the 
job." 

To  those  people  looking  for  divine 
intervention  and  guidance  in  their  lives, 
Mrs.  Taylor  has  one  suggestion.  "They 
should  pray,"  she  said.  "And  be  careful 


because  you  might  get  what  you  want. 
And  that  might  be  more  than  you  want." 

She  squirms  from  all  the  attention  the 
award  has  brought  her.  "I  didn' t  want  any 
thanks  for  this,"  she  said.  "I  didn' t  do  it  for 
the  attention.  This  is  between  me  and 
God." 

"I'm  just  searching  like  everybody 
else,"  she  added.  "I'm  just  one  of  his 
tools.  We  all  are." 

Since  it's  inception,  The  Key  Pro- 
gram lias  received  several  Creative  Chris- 
tian Stewardship  Grants  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina. 


Influential  leader,  Dr.  Johnnie  H.  Horton,  dies 


At  the  last  Episcopal  Consultative  Com- 
mission (ECC)  meeting,  those  present  took  a 
moment  to  offer  their  prayers  and  praise  for  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnnie  Henderson  Horton,  alifelong 
member  of  St.  John  The  Evangelist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Edenton.  Among  his  many  accom- 
plishments, Dr.  Horton  was  influential  in  found- 
ing the  Coalition  of  Black  Episcopalians,  later 
the  ECC.  Dr.  Horton  died  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Dr.  Horton' s  life  and  ministry  were  an  inspi- 
ration toall  who  knew  him.  "Dr.  Horton  justhad 
a  limitless  sense  of  responsibility  to  this  church 
and  the  diocese.  He  set  the  tone  for  a  lot  of 
church  people  in  this  area,  not  just  Episcopa- 
lians," says  the  Rev.  Web  Simons,  rector  of  St. 
John's. 

"He  was  a  man  of  vision  and  understand- 
ing," says  Sheila  Walker,  currentECC  chairper- 
son. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Horton' s  accomplishments 
were  many.  Born  in  Edenton  in  1919,  he  gradu- 
ated from  public  school  in  1938  and  entered  St. 
Augustine' s  College  in  Raleigh.  There  he  earned 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  He  then 
entered  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  1946 
earned  a  Doctor's  Degree  of  Dental  Surgery. 
After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Dr.  Horton 
entered  into  private  dental  practice  in  the  towns 
of  Edenton  and  Williamston.  Dr.  Horton  was 
Dentist  of  the  Year  and  past  president  of  the  Old 
North  State  Dental  Society,  past  president  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Medical,  Dental  and 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association 


Dr.  Horton  was  elected  to  the  Edenton- 
Chowan  Board  of  Education  and  appointed  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  to  aCabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Education  for  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  able  to  provide  outstanding  guidance  to 
the  resolution  of  complex  educational  and 
school  desegregation  issues.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  All  State  Board  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Schools  Boards  Association, 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Edenton-Chowan 
Good  Neighbor  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Civic  League,  the  N  AACP,  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations.  Dr.  Horton  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  and  St.  Augustine's  College  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For  St. 
Augustine's  he  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Alumni  Association  and  received  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  Honoris  Causa. 

In  addition  to  these  many  accomplish- 
ments, Dr.  Horton  served  as  senior  warden  and 
vestry  member  of  St.  John's  and  on  several 
diocesan  committees.  He  was  a  former  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  Trinity  Center' s 
original  Development  Commission .  He  was  the 
first  minority  to  serve  on  the  Episcopal  Foun- 
dation and  he  was  the  first  chair  of  the  Coalition 
of  B  lack  Episcopalians. 

During  the  recent  ECC  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Augustine  Joseph,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  in 
Fayetteville,  commented  thatDr.  Horton' s  work 
in  the  church  was  very  much  like  that  of  his 
professional  work — "It  was  like  pulling  teeth." 

Sheila  Walker  attributes  many  of  the  ad- 
vancements of  black  Episcopalians  in  the  dio- 
cese to  Dr.  Horton's  work.  "It  was  because  he 


cared  so  much  about  this  diocese  and  the  people 
in  the  diocese  that  we  were  able  to  become  a  real 
part  of  the  diocese,"  says  Walker. 

Dr.  Horton's  determination  and  calm  de- 
meanor contributed  to  his  success.  According 
to  Ruby  Siler,  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Goldsboro,  "No  matter  what  was  happening 
around  him,  he  never  got  upset.  He  never  raised 
his  voice." 

"He  never  seemed  rushed.  He  was  always 
relaxed.  He  took  his  time  to  think  about  what  he 
wanted  to  say  and  do." 

As  written  in  the  obituary  from  Dr.  Horton' s 
memorial  service  at  St.  John's,  "His  character, 
core  beliefs,  and  integrity  were  evident  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  pursued  his  agenda.  Johnnie 
Henderson  Horton  had  an  insatiable  desire  to 
help  others,  to  provide  assistance,  and  to  work 
to  improve  upon  what  he  found.  This  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  devotion,  love,  and  kindness 
for  his  family,  church,  community,  and  the  insti- 
tutions he  so  dearly  cherished.  All  of  us  are  truly 
blessed  and  most  fortunate  to  have  shared  his 
life." 
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Dr.  John  H.  Horton  pictured  with  his 
wife,  Mary,  at  St.  John's  The 
Evangelist,  Edenton. 

Dr.  Horton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  G. 
Horton  of  Edenton  and  his  son,  Donald  Walker 
Horton,  his  daughter-in-law,  Betty,  and  his 
grandson,  John  H.  Horton  II,  who  reside  in  Fort 
Washington,  MD. 


Farewell  to  friends 

•  The  l)i<  >cese  of  Fast  Can  Jinn  will  mis.s  the  presence  of  the  Reverends  Pamela  and 
Sherman  Miller.  Pamela  has  acce  pted  a  call  in  the  Diocese  of  \V  ester  n  Michigan  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in  Big  Rapids.  Pamela  has  been  the  rector  at  St  Christopher's  in 
Haveiockand  Shermhas  been  the  chair  of  the  companion  diocese  committee.  We  wish 
them  luck  as  they  move  north  closer  to  family  raembersand  we  also  thank  them  for  all 
that  they  have  contributed  to  this  diocese. 
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Teens  discover  more  than  a  class  in  the 
Sign  of  the  Fish  Club 


BY  I  .ISA  NANCE,  HOI  /Y  TRINITY,  F  A  YEITE VII  XE 

Once  a  month  the  teen  class  at  Holy  Trinity  in 
Fayetteville  has  a  Bible  study,  led  by  the  Rector, 
Ron  Abrams,  or  the  Assistant  Rector,  Martha 
Honnaker.  The  other  Sunday  classes  include  a 
"Let's  Talk"  discussion  where  the  group  tackles 
such  topics  as  dating,  gossip,  school,  or  other 
subjects  that  are  current  and  touch  their  lives. 
They  approach  these  topics  from  a  Christian  per- 
spective. They  also  play  games  in  the  class,  such 
as  Bible  Trivia  or  Scruples,  and  have  created  their 
own  banner,  which  was  proudly  carried  during  a 
service  at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington, 
DC  last  August. 

To  set  themselves  apart  from  the  other  classes, 
they  decided  early  on  that  a  name  other  than  the 
teen  Sunday  school  class  was  important.  After 
hearing  Katherine  Whaley  tell  a  story  about  the 
early  Christians  using  the  secret  sign  of  the  fish  to 
acknowledge  one  another,  the  class  adopted  this 
as  their  name  and  has  officially  become  known  as 
The  Sign  of  the  Fish  Club.  Each  member  of  the 
class  wears  a  brass  fish  medallion. 

Besides  their  regular  Sunday  meetings,  The 
Sign  of  the  Fish  Club  also  meets  once  a  month  for 


"Pizza  with  the  Priest."  Usually  on  a  Wednesday 
night,  "Pizza  with  the  Priest"  gives  the  teens  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  discuss  with  Fr.  Abrams 
issues  that  are  important  to  them.  According  to 
Abrams,  "It's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me  to 
spend  quality  time  with  the  teenagers  of  the  church, 
examining  the  controversial  and  important  issues  in 
their  lives.  I  can  help  give  them  a  spiritual  perspec- 
tive as  they  deal  with  these  issues."  Some  of  the 
issues  the  group  discusses  with  Abrams  include 
divorce  and  values  clarification.  Additionally,  Pam 
Jenkins,  adult  coordinator  for  the  club,  remarks, 
"The  teens  really  get  to  know  their  minister." 

Another  important  part  of  the  group  is  their 
annual  retreat.  Early  in  the  fall,  the  teens  decide 
where  they  would  like  to  hold  a  spiritual  retreat  and 
what  kind  of  fundraiser  they  should  have  to  fund 
their  trip.  Last  year  saw  the  teens  manning  a  do  nut 
table  every  Sunday  between  services.  Besides 
selling  donuts,  the  club  has  sold  sausage  biscuits 
and  this  year  is  providing  a  baby-sitting  service  at 
the  church  on  the  Sundays  of  December  for  par- 
ents who  would  like  to  Christmas  shop  without  their 
little  ones.  Planning  is  in  the  works  now  for  more 
fundraising  activities  to  come. The  teens  are  in 


Sign  of  The  Fish  Club  at  Recompense  Farm 


charge  of  planning  all  aspects  of  the  retreat.  They 
plan  the  outside  activities,  such  as  soccer  or  foot- 
ball, the  morning  and  evening  prayer  services,  as 
well  as  taking  care  of  kitchen  duties.  Last  year's 
retreat  was  at  Recompense  Farm. 

The  popularity  of  the  class  is  evident  by  its 
growing  numbers.  During  its  first  year  the  class  had 
17  teens,  this  year  there  are  38.  "The  kids  are 
committed.  They're  proud  of  their  group,  proud  of 
their  banner,"  says  Jenkins,  adding,  "It's  the  energy 
of  the  group  that  keeps  it  going.  It's  amazing  what 
wonderful  things  come  out  of  this  group."  And  as 
one  teen  puts  it,  "It's  just  a  great  place  to  be." 


Youth  join  national 
acolyte  festival 


Four  young  people  from 
St.  Christopher's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Elizabethtown  re- 
cently visited  ournation's  capi- 
tal. Theeventthatbroughtthem 
was  the  15th  annual  Acolyte 
Festival  held  at  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Washington  on 
October  1 6.  Over  500  acolytes 
from  as  far  away  as  Maine  and 
Michigan  participated  in  the 
event  The  festival  began  with 
a  service  of  rededication  to  their 
ministry  and  communion  in  the 
cathedral.  Lunch  on  the 
grounds  and  a  dozen  work- 
shops in  various  subjects  fol- 
lowed the  service. 

The  youths  and  their  chap- 
erons spent  Sunday  morning 
worshiping  with  members  of 
Grace  Church,  Alexandria, 
whose  members  generously 
opened  their  homes  to  them  for 
two  nights. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  af- 
ternoons were  spent 
sightseeing  in  the  capital, 
where  they  visited  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Memorials  and 
the  Smithsonian. 


Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  feasts  at 
Poplar  Grove 


BY  SAM  KNEALE,  ST.  PAUL'S,  WILMINGTON 

A  colorful  procession  of  priests  and  aco- 
lytes carrying  church  banners  across  the  shady 
grounds  of  poplar  Grove  Plantation  was  a  treat 
for  those  attending  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Dean- 
ery Celebration  on  Sept.  1 7th.  An  altar  had  been 
set  up  under  the  trees  behind  the  Manor  House 
and  chairs  arranged  for  the  congregation  of 
about  160.  A  musical  program  of  instruments 
and  chorus  had  been  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Joe 
Cooper  of  Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington. 
All  the  priests  participated  in  the  service  of 


Holy  Eucharist. 

After  the  service  everyone  trooped  across 
the  lawn  to  die  barn  for  die  buffet  supper.  All 
agreed  mat  die  food  was  delicious  and  plentiful. 

The  congregations  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear 
Deanery  are:  St.  Mary' s,  Burgaw;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hampstead;  All  Soul's,  Northwest;  St.  James 
die  Fisherman,  Shallotte;  St.  Philip's,  Soudiport; 
St.  Philip's,  Thomas  Landing;  Grace,  White  ville; 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington; 
Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington;  St. 
Andrew' s-on-the-Sound,  Wilmington;  St. 
James,  Wilmington;  St.  John's,  Wilmington;  St. 
Mark's,  Wilmington;  and  St.  Paul's, 
Wilmington. 
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Kanuga  chaplaincy  honors  the 
late  Bishop  Hunley  Elebash 


During  the  week  of  October  9-16  guests  at  Kanuga 
for  the  See  the  Leaves  Guest  Period  enjoyed  the  cool- 
mountain  breezes,  colorful  leaves,  arts,  crafts,  nature 
programs,  musical  treats  and  the  fellowship  of  friends  and 
family.  They  also  enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  guest 
chaplain  for  the  week,  the  Rev.  Richard  S .  "Dick"  Sheffer, 
rector  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  Episcopal  Church  in 
Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina. 

The  See  the  Leaves  Guest  Period  Chaplaincy 
was  made  possible  thanks  to  an  endowment  established  to 
remember  the  life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  Agee  Elebash, 
5th  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and  to  honor 
his  wife,  Maurine  Ashton  (Dink)  Elebash.  Guest  Period 
Chaplains  are  invited  to  Kanuga  to  serve  as  pastors, 
priests,  and  counselors,  to  love  and  serve  the  people  who 
visit  Kanuga. 


Convention  Reminder 

The  Convention  Committee  would  like  to 
remind  parishes  to  begin  gathering  toiletries  for 
the  deanery  projects  at  the  1995  Diocesan  Con- 
vention. In  keeping  with  the  convention  theme, 
Called  to  Care,  each  deanery  will  assemble  the 
toiletries  into  small  bags  during  the  deanery  meet- 
ings at  convention.  The  bags  will  later  be  distrib- 
uted to  a  needy  organization  of  the  deanery's 
choice.  For  example  the  Pamlico  deanery  may 
choose  to  give  them  to  ShepherdVs  staff  at  San 
Mateo,  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  deanery  may  choose 
a  home  for  the  elderly  or  a  homeless  shelter. 
Before  being  disturbed  the  toiletry  bags  will  be 
presented  as  the  offering  at  the  closing  Eucharist 
on  Saturday. 


Bishop  Elebash  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  the  guest 
chaplain  this  year  and  unfortunately  died  in  October  1 993 
just  weeks  after  accepting  the  invitation.  Thanks  to  the 
initiative  of  friends  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  the 
endowment  was  established  in  his  memory.  As  stated  in 
Kanuga'  sSee  the  Leaves  booklet,  the  endowment  "is  an 
expression  of  love  for  the  life  and  ministry  of  this  consumate 
pastor  and  Dink's  ever-glowing  spirit." 

William  S.  Page  of  Kinston  and  his  wife,  Marie, 
accompanied  Dink  Elebash  to  the  Blessing  and  Dedication 
of  the  Guest  Period  Chaplaincies  held  on  October  9th  in  the 
Lakeside  Chapel  at  Kanuga.  After  the  service  Al  Gooch, 
president  of  Kanuga,  honored  Hunley  and  Dink  as  being  an 
"ideal  team  in  ministry  throughout  both  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  and  the  Kanuga  family ." 


Opportunities  at  Camp  Trinity  in  1995 

- '  -■ — —  — - 

Camp  Trinity  Staff 

Positions  open:  program  coordinator,  activities  coordina- 
tor, music  coordinator,  arts  and  craft  coordinator,  water- 
front staff  (water  safety  instructors  and  lifeguards),  and 
counselors.  Applications  for  these  positions  are  due  by 
January  31 , 1995.  Nurses  are  also  needed  to  staff  the  camp 
during  the  summer. 

Counselor-in-Training  (CIT) 

Volunteer  staff  positions  are  available  for  rising  11th  and 
12th  graders.  CIT's  will  serve  for  one  session  of  camp 
during  the  summer. 

Adventurers  Camp 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  serve  as  companions  and  coun- 
selors for  campers  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  at 
this  session.  Applicants  must  be  1 1th  or  12graders,  college 
students,  or  adults. 

Applications  for  all  positions  are  available  by  writing 
Carol  Taylor,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336, 
Kinston,  NC  28503  or  you  may  call  Carol  for  more  informa- 
tion at  919/522-0885. 
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first  day,  reports  that  in  1991  St.  Thomas's  outreach  ac- 
countedfor25%  of  the  budget,  in  1992, 34%,  in  1993, 39%, 
inl994,43.74%.Thegoalforl995is46%andthel995budget 
will  cover  100%  of  the  rector's  salary  package  for  the  first 
time  since  his  arrival. 

Half  of  die  annual  outreach  budget  is  pledged  to  the 
diocese  and  the  other  half  is  distributed  as  grants  to  orga- 
nizations. According  to  Judy  Glick,  anyone  can  apply  for  a 
grant.  The  process  is  much  like  that  of  applying  for  a  Creative 
Christian  Stewardship  grant  from  the  diocese.  One  com- 
pletes an  application  and  then  presents  the  request  in  person 
to  St.  Thomas'  outreach  commission. 

The  outreach  programs  supported  vary  year  to  year  and 
the  commission  likes  to  support  both  local  and  national 
causes.  Last  year  St.  Thomas  almost  completely  funded  a 
four  to  six  week  summer  camp  program  for  disadvantaged 


youth  in  East  Carolina.  The  program  is  developed  and 
operated  by  the  East  Carolina  Science  and  Mathematics 
Alliance  of  East  Carolina  University.  Children  enrolled  in  St. 
Thomas'  church  school  receive  a  child's  name  from 
Shepherd' s  Staff,  a  food  bank  and  relief  support  in  Beaufort/ 
Hyde  counties  county,  for  whom  they  Christmas  shop.  The 
outreach  commission  gave  $600.00  to  this  program  last  year. 
The  church  also  supports  a  seminarian,  the  ministry  at  San 
Mateo  and  Shepherd' s  Staff,  just  to  name  a  few  of  its  outreach 
recipients. 

"I  believe  that  most  of  us  have  come  to  see  that  [out- 
reach] as  part  of  the  mission  of  St.  Thomas  and  an  obligation 
in  our  approach  to  tithing.  It  is  aservice  of  the  collective  body 
that  most  accept  very  positively,"  states  Duckett. 

So  how  does  all  this  make  a  difference  in  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas?  According  to  J.  Glick,  "We  just  keep  telling  our 
story  over  and  over  and  over  again  and  we  talk  about 
outreach,  and  the  rest  just  falls  in  place." 


H.R.4473:  A  bill 

by  Rosemary  Stark,  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry 

H.R.4473  is  supposedly  abill  to  restore  the  American  fanuly, 
reduce  illegitimacy  and  reduce  welfare  dependency,  according 
to  its  40  sponsors  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  look 
again,  carefully. 

It  has  2  major  components  in  section  406  which  is  entitled, 
"Restrictions  on  welfare  Benefits  provided  to  aliens." 

A.  "Benefits  limited  to  citizens" 

B.  "Education  of  children  of  illegal  aliens"  (not  al 
lowed). 

In  brief,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  every  single  government 
program  which  is  provided  by  the  federal  government  to  assist 
the  poor  from  school  milk  to  housing,  food  stamps,  WIC,  migrant 
laborers'  health  services,  and  Headstart  will  not  be  avadable  to 
non-citizens.  To  state  it  another  way,  if  you  were  alegal  immigrant 
in  this  county  and  had  lived  and  worked  here  for  30  years,  and 
you  fell  on  hard  times  you  would  have  access  to  nothing.  If  you 
were  a  refugee  or  an  asylee  you  would  have  access  to  nothing. 

When  you  enter  this  country  legally  you  cannot  apply  for 
citizenship  for  five  years.  Many  people  never  do.  From  1900  to 
1993  there  were  41,556,039  persons  who  entered  our  country 
legally.  Only  1 3,056,943  applied  for  citizenship  between  1900 and 
1992,  alittle  less  than  one  in  three.  The  other  28 .5  million  persons 
who  have  come  here  legally  would  at  once  be  ineligible  for 
government  assisted  programs. 

Normally,  government  programs  are  not  available  to  legal 
immigrants  for  die  first  three  years  anyway.  So  they  get  jobs  and 
support  themselves.  But  there  are  many  services  available  based 


to  hurt  the  poor 

on  income  to  the  working  poor  after  three  years. 

Refugees  have  always  had  access  to  all  programs  for  the 
first  eight  months  after  entry.  This  bill  would  wipe  out  that  access 
to  food  stamps,  medicaid,  school  lunch,  employment  training, 
and  loans  for  education.  The  reason  for  eight  months  access  is 
that  it  gives  them  some  back-up  while  they  recover  their  health, 
learn  to  speak  English,  and  find  a  job.  Remember  many  refugees 
have  been  victims  of  torture,  starvation,  imprisonment,  and  other 
injuries.  In  North  Carolina  the  majority  of  refugees  do  not  use 
refugee  cash  assistance  but  are  helped  by  the  sponsoring 
agencies  to  become  self  supporting  in  a  very  short  time,  says 
Marlene  Myers*  State  Refugee  coordinator.  Sarah  Lischer  of 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  of  our  diocese  reports  that  all  fami- 
lies sponsored  since  the  program  began  in  1992  have  been 
employed  in  eight  weeks  or  less.  However,  refugees  with  serious 
health  problems  might  not  be  so  fortunate.  That  eight  months  of 
back  up  could  be  crucial. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  bili  would  be  an  enormous  savings 
in  expense  to  the  federal  government,  simply  achieved  by 
refusing  access  to  services  to  28.5  million  persons.  Is  this  what 
Christians  have  in  mind?  Do  we  want  our  government  to  refuse 
access  to  the  poor  and  needy  who  have  come  into  our  country 
with  our  consent?  Do  we  want  those  who  need  job  training  to  be 
excluded?  Do  we  want  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  free  for  citizens 
only  ?  Tell  me  ho  w  this  restores  the  American  family.  I  see  no  logic 
there.  Instead  this  bdl  destroys  the  American  dream  of  being  able 
to  learn  a  new  job,  or  get  a  loan  to  get  a  better  job  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 


The  second  part  of  the  bill  refuses  education  to  children  of 
illegal  immigrants.  Now  on  die  surface  you  might  say  YES.  But 
think.  What  will  those  children  do?  Return  to  their  own  country 
alone?  Will  the  parents  choose  education  in  their  own  country 
instead  of  food  today  in  ours?  In  1982  the  US  Supreme  Court 
decided  this  issue  in  the  case  of  Plylorvs.  Doe457  U.S. 202.  Texas 
was  asking  to  exclude  die  chUdren  of  illegal  aliens  from  school. 
The  ruling  said  that  all  children  in  a  local  district  had  a  right  to 
education  because  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  here  Ulegally . 
Moreover,  they  are  not  able  to  go  back  be  themselves.  How  many 
children  are  involved?  Current  estimates  are  that  there  are  3  to 
4  million  illegals  in  the  U.S .  Probably  at  least  2  million  of  them  are 
children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  reduce  welfare  dependency  by 
excluding  2  million  children  from  school.  I  think  it  will  create 
enormous  problems  for  the  present  and  near  future.  Remember, 
the  parents  and  the  children  of  illegals  have  no  right  to  any 
government  program  or  welfare  under  our  law  now.  Only  the 
children  have  a  right  to  education  as  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  encourage  you  who  care  about  the  poor,  you  who  work 
with  migrant  laborers,  you  who  have  resettled  refugees,  and  you 
who  are  convinced  that  God  loves  us  all  (not  U.S .  citizens  only) 
to  advocate  with  your  representative  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Someone  asked  me  if  this  bill  was  really  serious.  It  has  40 
sponsors.  It  was  referred  jointly  to  eleven  committees.  I  would 
say  it  is  serious.  Please  respond  to  it,  lest  those  in  power  think 
by  our  sdence  that  we  agree  with  them.  Mention  the  number  of 
the  bill  in  your  letter.  The  address  is  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC  205 1 5-3301 . 

If  we  don't  speak  up  for  the  poor,  who  will? 
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Book 


A  new  way  to  view  Jesus * 
life  and  message 


reviewed  by  Joseph  A.  Sliva,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  book  without  first 
reviewing  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "historical 

m Jesus." 
The  historical  Jesus  is  a  description  of  Jesus 
resulting  from  an  ongoing  attempt  to  separate  the 

< Jesus  of  faith  (the  Christ)  from  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  the  historical  Jesus  who  lived  in  Palestine 
during  the  first  century.  This  search  has  been  lead 
by  biblical  scholars  and  utilizes  the  tools  of  historical 
research  and  reason  to  find  Jesus  rather  than 
relying  on  Christian  theology  and  faith. 

Although  all  biblical  scholars  have  their  own 

m interpretation  of  the  historical  Jesus,  they  all  pro- 
claim anon-literal  view  of  the  Gospels.  They  argue 
that  the  Gospels  are  not  divinely  inspired,  nor  are 
they  eyewitness  accounts  of  people  who  actually 
knew  Jesus.  Instead,  they  are  the  products  of 
^^■^  Church  tradition  and  theology  that  developed  after 

4^^^^^         Jesus  died.  In  their  view,  the  Gospel  stories  of 
^^^^^        Jesus'  birth  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  the 
A  miracle  stories  must  be  interpreted  as  metaphor 

m  and  cannot  be  taken  literally. 

1  The  search  for  the  historical  Jesus  is  not  new, 

in  fact  its  antecedents  can  be  traced  to  the  Renais- 
sance when  historical  and  scientific  inquiry  were 
first  given  some  freedom  from  church  control. 
What  is  new  is  the  increased  attention  and  acceptance  that  this  scholar- 
ship is  receiving  by  Christian  leaders  and  lay  persons.  A  recent  example 
of  this  would  be  "The  Jesus  Summit,"  ajoint  production  of  Trinity  Church, 
NYC  and  Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco  on  February  19,  1994.  "The 
Jesus  Summit"  brought  together  three  leading  Jesus  scholars  to  discuss 
their  findings  concerning  what  the  historical  Jesus  means  to  contempo- 
rary Christian  faith.  The  Summit  was  telecast  via  the  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral Teleconferencing  Network  to  81  groups  across  the  country. 
The  debate  appears  to  be  turning,  at  least  within  the  mainline 


Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First  Time:  The  Historical  Jesus  and  The  Heart  of  Contemporary  Faith. 


Protestant  churches,  from  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  non-literal  view  of  the  Gospels  to  discussing 
what  acceptance  of  that  view  would  mean  for 
contemporary  Christian  faith. 

One  answer  is  provided  by  Marcus  J.  Borg  in 
his  new  book,  Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First 
Time:  The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Heart  of  Con- 
temporary Faith.  Borg  is  an  internationally  re- 
nowned historical  Jesus  scholar  and  an  Episcopa- 
lian. Borg  makes  his  argument  by  first  sketching 
Jesus'  personality  in  four  "broad  strokes":  the  spirit 
person,  the  teacher  of  alternative  wisdom,  the 
Social  prophet  and  the  movement  founder.  He  then 
shows  how  the  life  of  Jesus  can  be  viewed  in  light 
of  the  three  major  stories  of  the  Old  Testament — 
the  exodus  story,  the  story  of  exile  and  return  from 
Babylon,  and  the  priestly  story.  According  to  Borg, 
the  New  Testament  writers  used  imagery  from 
these  stories  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  life, 
death  and  resurrection.  Deconstructing  this  imag- 
ery is  important  for  understanding  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  viewed  the  historical  Jesus. 

Borg  outlines  a  Christian  faith  based  not  on 
church  creeds  or  dogma  but  on  what  he  and  others 
have  learned  about  the  life  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
It  is  a  faith  ideally  suited  for  the  modern  skeptic  who 
is  attracted  to  Christianity  but  who  has  difficulty 
believing  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
life  and  death:  that  God  sent  his  only  son  to  this 
planet  to  sacrifice  his  life  as  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  and  that  only  those  who  can  accept  this 
interpretation  as  historical  fact  can  he  saved. 

For  Borg,  this  interpretation  is  one  way  of 
understanding  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  not  the  only  way, 
and  perhaps  not  the  best  way.  According  to  Borg, 


Jesus  was  not  a  sacrificial  substitute  for  our  sins  or 
primarily  a  teacher  of  morals  or  theology  but  rather 
a  unique  example  of  a  life  lived  in  an  intimate  and 
direct  relationship  with  God.  A  life  of  compassion, 
love,  inclusiveness  and  hope.  The  central  issue  of 
Christianity,  for  Borg  is  not  believing  in  any  particu- 
lar doctrine  about  Jesus  (or  God  or  the  Bible)  but  in 
entering  into  a  relationship  with  God  using  the 
example  provided  by  Jesus. 

Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First  Time  is  an 
excellent  book  for  questioning  believers,  skeptics  or 
anyone  searching  for  a  new  way  to  view  and 
understand  Jesus'  life  and  message.  It  is  an  honest 
and  straightforward  accountof  aChristian  trying  to 
reconcile  his  faith  with  biblical  scholarship.  Not 
everyone  will  agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  most 
will  come  away  from  this  book  with  some  fresh  and 
revealing  insights  into  the  life  of  the  man  we  call 
Christ. 

Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First  Time:  The 
Historical  Jesus  and  the  Heart  of  Contempo- 
rary Faith,  by  Marcus  J.  Borg,  is  published  by 
HarperCollins  Publishers,  1994. 


Take  a  break  from  your  hectic  pace 


Alone  with  God,  by  Ron  DelBene,  re  vie  wed  by  Dave  Davis,  Holy  Trinity, 
Fayetteville 

Need  some  quiet  time,  but  missed  the  last  Quiet  Day.  Desire  to 
make  a  Spiritual  Retreat,  but  can't  afford  Kanuga.  Want  some 
reflective,  meditative  time,  but  Trinity  Center  is  too  far.  Well,  don't 
despair  because  help  is  here. 

Alone  with  God  is  a  guide  for  personal  retreats.  It  was  written 
especially  for  people  who  have  the  desire  to  spend  time  alone  with 
God,  but  do  not  have  the  practical  experience  of  how  or  where  to 
begin. 

The  author's  format  for  personal  retreats  is  flexible  enough  to 
be  used  in  two  to  eight  hour  time  frames.  DelBene  begins  by 
explaining  each  part  of  the  retreat  format  in  detail;  and  the  tech- 
niques are  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  The  book  provides  an  in 
depth  understanding  of  what  is  to  take  place  and  how  best  to  put  it 
into  practice,  which  are  wonderful  guides. 

He  provides  wonderful  guides  in  his  chapters  on  alone  time  and 
finding  space. 

He  then  goes  on  to  provide  twelve  specific  retreat  formats  of 
various  themes  such  as  Grief  to  Joy,  Overcoming  Anxiety,  Freedom, 
Forgiving  Others,  Called  to  Serve,  and  Seeking  Forgiveness.  Each 
of  the  twelve  retreat  formats  is  designed  to  guide  you  through  your 
time  alone  with  God. 


The  book's  final  chapter  gives  a  series  of  prayers  you  might 
wish  to  use  in  your  personal  retreat.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
great  afterword  on  "Never  Being  Alone,"  which  is  well  worth 
reading  even  if  you  don't  desire  to  read  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Since  reading  the  book,  I  have  found  myself  in  aposition  at  work 
that  has  seemingly  monopolized  my  time.  By  placing  his  methods 
and  techniques  into  practice,  I  have  been  able  to  conduct  several 
much  needed  short  personal  retreats.  I  can  attest  that  following 
DelBene's  principles  has  been  very  helpful  in  my  maintaining  a 
sense  of  spiritual  focus  in  a  very  hectic  time. 

The  author  is  an  Episcopal  priest,  spiritual  director,  retreat 
leader  and  author.  Some  of  his  other  works  include:  the  "Into  the 
Light"  series,  "Times  of  Change,"  'Times  of  Challenge"  series, 
"Christmas  Remembered," 
and  "From  the  Heart." 

I  personally  recom- 
mend this  book  for  all  of 
you  who  might  need  help  in 
setting  up  short  periods  in 
your  hectic  lives  to  re- 
gain the  power  of  being 
better  attuned  to  our 
Lord. 
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Presiding  Bishop 's  statement  on  the 
Jordanian/Israeli  agreement 

I  want  to  express  my  congratulations  to  King  Hussein  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  and  Jordan  on  their  historic  peace 
agreement.  The  resolution  of  the  essential  issue  of  territorial  claims  is  crucial  to  the  long  term  cause  of  peace  in  the  region. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  moment  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  those  who  thwart  the  peace  process  through  heinous  acts  of  violence.  Recent 
terrorist  acts  against  innocent  Israelis  are  revolting  and  cowardly  tactics  that  deserve  the  thorough  scorn  of  the  international  community.  I  weep 
for  the  families  of  those  who  lost  their  loved  ones  in  these  atrocities.  Such  acts  of  hate  and  vengeance  show  us  all  how  fragile  the  peace  process 
■■is.. .. 

While  peace  is  moving  forward  tn  the  region  despite  many  snares,  I  am  moved  to  remind  all  parties  that  the  most  difficult  issue  of  all  lies  ahead, 
that  being  the  final  status  of  Jerusalem.  Israel's  continuing  construction  and  expansion  of  settlements  in  and  around  the  occupied  East  Jerusalem 
remains  a  blatant  attempt  to  create  'Tacts  on  the  ground*"  in  violation  of  international  law.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  in 
September,  1993,  settlements  have  expanded  by  an  estimated  33%.  I  cannot  stress  enough  how  seriously  this  continuing  activity  impedes  the  hope 
for  a  just  peace» 

My  continuing  prayer  is  that  the  integrity  of  the  Abrahamic  faiths  of  Islam,  Judaism  and  Christianity  will  be  upheld  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
for  Israelis  and  Palestinians  will  be  recognized  when  the  final  status  of  Jerusalem  is  resolved. 

Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Primate 


BEyoNd 


Visit  to  Uganda  strengthens  partnership 
with  a  nation  emerging  from  chaos 


BYBARBARABRAVER 


0"Our  three  major  enemies  are  igno- 
rance, poverty  and  disease — and  AIDS 
is  killing  us,"  Uganda' s  Archbishop  Rev. 
j  YonaOkoth  says  in  describing  the  plight 
of  his  nation.  Two  decades  of  terrorism 
and  torture  under  dictators  Obote  and 
Amin  have  taken  the  luster  off  what  was 
once  "the  pearl  of  Africa,"  plunging  the 
^^^m^m  lush  and  beautiful  central  African  coun- 

MMMB  try  into  chaos. 

^^^^M    !  During  a  week-long  visit  in  early 

^^^^^  October  to  this  member  of  the  Anglican 

^  Communion,  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 

^^^^^^         Browning  came  face-to-face  with  all  three 
^I^F  W    \      of  the  enemies  the  archbishop  named — 
but  also  saw  many  signs  of  hope  that  the 
church  is  helping  to  rebuild  the  nation. 

From  the  capital  city  of  Kampala, 
Browning  and  Okoth  journeyed  by  land 
and  air  to  the  four  corners  of  Uganda,  a 
country  about  the  size  of  Oregon.  Pov- 
erty was  evident  at  every  turn  in  this 
primarily  agricultural  economy,  particu- 
larly in  the  shanty  towns  that  surround 

m Kampala.  Ignorance  deepened  during  the 
cultural  isolation  accompanying  20  years 
of  civil  strife  thatcostamillion  lives  in  the 
^  ^^^^         nation  of  17  million  people.  There  is  no 
^^^^^^         system  of  public  education  and  the  gen- 
W         eral  poverty  means  that  only  half  of  the 
children  attend  school. 

The  diseases  that  plague  Uganda 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  both  poverty  and  ignorance.  With 
minimal  health  care  facilities,  poor  nutrition  and  grossly  inad- 
equate water  and  sanitation  facilities,  the  life  expectancy  hovers 
at  about  50  years.  AIDS  is  pandemic  in  Uganda  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  a  third  of  teenagers  and  young  adults  are  now  infected. 

'You  show  how  to  live  the  Gospel' 

Although  the  presiding  bishop's  party  encountered  all  three 
enemies,  they  also  saw  signs  of  the  vigorous  fight  the  Church  of 
Uganda  is  waging  against  them.  "I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 


witness  of  this  church,"  the  presiding 
Bishop  told  crowds  who  turned  out  to 
meet  him  at  each  of  four  regional  visita- 
tions. "You  show  us  how  to  live  the  Gos- 
pel." 

Church  members  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  and  greeted  their  guests.  Wor- 
ship servicesincorporatedexuberantper- 
formances  of  regional  music  and  dance. 
As  a  symbol  of  their  warmth  and  hospital- 
ity, each  visit  included  a  huge  shared 
meal,  carefully  prepared  over  a  period  of 
days.  Many  participants  journeyed  long 
distances  by  auto  or  bicycle — and  some 
walked  more  than  10  miles — to  join  the 
celebration.  "You  have  welcomed  us  not 
as  strangers,  but  as  sisters  and  brothers  in 
Christ,"  the  presiding  bishop  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  welcome. 

During  their  travels,  the  party  saw  a 
country  constantly  on  the  move.  People 
on  bicycles  carried  precarious  loads  of 
bananas,  water  jugs  or  children.  A  glutof 
animals — monkeys,  goats  and  the  long- 
horned  Ancholi  cattie,  a  symbol  of  wealth, 
created  traffic  hazards.  And  women  with 
enormous  bundles  balanced  on  their 
heads  and  babies  on  their  backs  met  down 
at  die  river  with  their  laundry,  or  around 
smokey  cooking  fires,  or  in  the  fields  with 
their  hoes. 

Hying  over  an  area  still  plagued  by 
rebel  activity  and  land  mines,  the  party 
flew  to  Gulu  and  met  with  the  minister  of 
the  region,  Mrs.  Betty  Bigombe,  an  Angli- 
can. She  thanked  the  party  for  coming, 
despite  the  dangers.  "You  are  friends  in- 
deed, who  closed  your  ears  and  came 
when  others  are  discouraged.  You  have 
shared  our  suffering, "  she  said.  Speaking 
to  the  crowd  in  a  huge  field  with  an  out- 
door altar,  she  spoke  about  the  high  price 
of  internal  discord.  "CivU  strife  gives  rise 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning  enjoys  a  short  rest  on  a  chief's 
stool  during  an  open  air  worship  at  Gulu  during  a  pastoral  visit  to  the 
Anglicans  of  Uganda.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo  by  Barbara 
Braver) 


to  moral  degeneration.  This  is  happening 
all  around  us.  We  call  on  the  church,  we 
need  to  go  into  partnership." 

Partnership  with  a  purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
strengthen  the  partnership  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  with  other  provinces  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.  Browning  said  that 


he  was  afraid  that  the  church's  internal 
issues  would  push  it  "over  the  edge  to- 
ward provincialism,  to  the  diminishment 
of  our  mission." 

"The  good  news  is  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  remains  solidly  engaged  globally, 
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Racism  hearings  could  be  a  wake-up  call  for  Ameri- 
can churches 

Episcopalians  contributed  to  the  findings  of  an  international  nine-person  team  of  "eminent 
persons"  which  has  declared  that  "gross  and  consistent"  patterns  of  racism  continue  throughout 
the  United  States.  After  a  week  of  hearings  in  October,  the  team  concluded  that  many  of  the  acts 
of  racism  described  in  the  hearings  "constitute  apparent  violations  of  fundamental  human  rights 
as  set  out  in  international  law."  The  hearings  were  conducted  by  a  team  of  noted  human  rights 
authorities  brought  together  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  hearings,  said  the  Rev .  Tom  Van  Culin,  an  indigenous  Hawaiian  who  serves  in  the  Diocese 
of  Hawaii,  could  serve  "as  a  wakeup  call  for  the  church,  helping  us  to  move  toward  a  willingness 
to  stand  firmly  planted  on  the  root  of  our  baptismal  vows,  standing  with  those  who  are  in  trouble 
or  hurting  —  and  taking  those  steps  necessary  to  create  a  just  society." 

The  Rev.  Earl  Neil,  canon  missioner  at  the  Washington  National  Cathedral,  said  that  the 
hearings  proved  that,  while  many  would  like  to  think  that  "racism  is  dead,  it' s  very  much  alive  in 
the  United  States."  The  teams  criticized  American  church  inaction  on  racism.  "We  found  that  in 
many  areas,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  concerns  about  racism  were  limited  largely  to  the  black 
churches,"  their  final  report  said.  'This  constitutes  a  denial  of  the  prophetic  role  of  the  church  in 
combatting  racism  as  a  sin. 
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Anglican  Peace  and  Justice  Network  asks,  'How  do 
we  live  with  former  enemies?' 

The  Anglican  Peace  and  Justice  Network,  formed  10  years  ago  to  draw  on  the  experience  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  spent  much  of  its  time  at  its  October 
meeting  in  Scotland  wresding  with  a  big  question:  How  do  we  live  with  former  enemies? 

It  addressed  attempts  at  social  reconciliation  in  different  parts  of  the  world — among  blacks 
and  whites  in  South  Africa,  Jews  and  Palestinians  in  the  Middle  East,  Tamils  and  Sinhalese  in  Sri 
Lanka,  Tutsi  and  Hutu  in  Rwanda,  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  All  those 
societies  face  a  common  problem — how  to  reconcile  those  who  had  previously  suffered  violence 
at  each  other's  hands  and  make  them  partners  in  reconstruction.  In  each  case,  the  church  has  an 
important  role  in  influencing  the  political  process. 

Members  of  the  network  are  convinced  that  working  forpeace  and  justice  requires  anew  vision 
of  creation  as  the  home  where  life  is  to  be  nurtured,  rather  than  viewing  the  world  as  a  place  of 
constant  division  and  exploitation.  Participants  asked  themselves  what  models  of  theological 
thinking  might  help  establish  such  a  new  paradigm.  Some  questioned  the  persistence  of  a  biblical 
image  of  a  chosen  people  marching  into  a  promised  land  where  it  imposed  its  laws  and  enslaved 
the  inhabitants.  They  offered  another  image,  equally  biblical,  of  the  oikumene,  the  whole  inhabited 
household,  gifted  by  God  and  to  be  shared  by  all  creatures  as  a  theological  framework  better 
adapted  to  contemporary  needs  and  experience. 

Diocese  of  Ft.  Worth  convention  defeats  proposal 
to  leave  the  Episcopal  Church 

Delegates  to  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Ft.  Worth  soundly  defeated 
resolutions  that  could  have  taken  the  diocese  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  enable  parishes  to  leave 
and  take  their  property  with  them,  and  give  parishes  the  option  of  sending  money  to  the  national 
church.  The  resolutions  were  brought  to  the  convention  by  the  Rev.  SamuelEdwards  of  Ft,  Worth, 
executive  director  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  America  (ES  A),  andFt.  Worth  delegate  Bob  Randolph, 
an  ES  A  member. 

Urging  delegates  to  pass  a  resolution  that  said  the  diocese  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
canons  and  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Edwards  told  delegates,  "We  need  to  begin 
disengaging  from  a  morally  corrupt  national  organization  structure."  Randolph  invoked  the 
specter  of  "the  homosexual  and  radical  feminists"  who  "control  and  manipulate"  the  agenda  of 
the  national  church.  "It  is  wrong  to  finance  the  immoral  and  pagan  agenda,  which  is  continuing 
in  New  York,"  he  said. 

Even  though  he  is  critical  of  the  national  church,  Bishop  Jack  Deer  opposed  the  resolutions 
as  "too  drastic  a  step."  Instead,  he  argued  that  it  is  time  to  "stop  being  sidetracked  by  in-house 
issues  and  endless  controversies  and  get  on  with  the  real  work  of  the  church — taking  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world." 

Church  responds  to  Texas  flood  disaster 

With  an  estimated  17,000  families  in  the  Houston,  Texas,  area  driven  from  their  homes  by 
devastating  floods,  and  some  10,000  people  seeking  refuge  in  emergency  shelters,  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  joined  efforts  to  ease  suffering  and  limit  damage.  Twenty-six  counties  have  been 
declared  disaster  areas  as  a  result  of  flooding  that  washed  out  bridges  and  roads  throughout 
eastern  and  central  Texas  and  caused  a  break  in  fuel  pipelines  that  led  to  raging  fires  along  the  S  an 
Jacinto  River.  In  response,  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  has  released  an 
emergency  grant  of  $25,000  to  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

"I'm  a  native  Houstonian  and  in  all  the  years  I've  been  around  I've  seen  nothing  quite  as  bad 
as  this,"  said  Suffragan  Bishop  William  Sterling  of  Texas.  Sterling  and  Bishop  Coadjutor  Claude 
Payne  of  Texas  traveled  to  the  heavily  affected  areas  and  advised  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  that  the  damage  and  need  were  severe. 

"It' s  amazing  how  the  church  functions,"  Sterling  said.  "Within  24  hours,  the  presiding  bishop 
was  able  to  send  money  down  to  help  us.  And  every  day  we  have  calls  from  groups  across  the 
country  who  are  organizing  teams  to  help."  Sterling  noted  that  he  received  acall  from  a  team  forming 
in  Missouri  where,  one  year  ago,  flooding  caused  what  some  declared  the  worst  natural  disaster 
in  American  history. 
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working  with  Anglican  and  ecumenical  partners  around  the  world  in  the  one  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  Re  v.  Canon  Patrick  Mauney,  the  church' s  director  of  Anglican  and 
Global  Relations,  who  accompanied  the  presiding  bishop  and  his  wife  on  the  trip.  He 
pointed  out  that  $20  million  in  grants  will  go  to  partners  in  the  next  triennium,  "directly 
supporting  those  on  the  frontlines  of  mission." 

In  addition  to  the  regional  visits,  the  itinerary  included  a  private  visit  with  President 
Yoweri  Museveni.  Under  his  leadership,  the  nation  has  moved  into  a  period  of  internal 
stability,  human  rights  abuses  have  abated  and  the  people  are  rebuilding  their  nation. 

At  every  stop  along  the  way,  people  thanked  the  Episcopal  Church  for  its  support, 
for  financial  aid,  exchange  visits,  as  well  as  the  support  of  friendship  and  prayer.  The 
Presiding  Bishop' s  Fund  for  World  Relief  has  supplied  significant  support  to  Uganda, 
as  well  as  the  United  Thank  Offering. 

Many  missionaries  have  served  there  over  the  years  and  several  U.S.  dioceses  have 
entered  into  companion  relationships  with  dioceses  in  Uganda.  "When  I  go  back  home, 
I  will  tell  our  church  what  our  caring  for  you  means,"  Browning  told  the  crowd. 
"Partnership  is  a  two-way  street,"  he  added.  "We  are  partof  a  worldwide  communion  and 
there  is  an  enormous  strength  that  comes  out  of  our  sense  of  being  together,  supporting 
one  another,  praying  for  one  another." 

— Barbara  Braver  is  the  presiding  bishop's  information  officer  and  served  as  staff  on 
tlie  trip  to  Uganda. 


Chinese  bishop  thanks  missionaries  for  planting 
seeds  of  church 

Bishop  K.H.  Ting,  former  Anglican  bishop  who  is  president  of  the  China  Christian  Council, 
thanked  former  missionaries  for  planting  the  seeds  that  have  sprouted  three  new  churches  every 
other  day  since  1979.  In  the  first  reunion  of  missionaries  who  were  ejected  from  China  by  the 
communists  in  1949,  Ting  offered  a  startling  apology  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  in  China  to  the 
"formermissionaries  and  their  kids  for  the  suffering  imposed  on  them  40  years  ago"  by  ultraleftists 
in  the  government.  He  invited  the  160  participants  at  the  gathering  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Decatur,  Georgia,  to  "take  my  presence  as  a  token  of  healing  and  reconciliation  in 
Christ." 

The  Rev.  Franklin  Woo,  former  missionary  in  Hong  Kong  and  former  director  of  the  China 
Program  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  equated  Ting's  apology  with  former  president 
George  Bush's  apology  to  the  Japanese  Americans  who  were  held  in  internment  camps  in  the 
United  States  during  World  War  EL  "It  made  them  whole  again,"Woo  said.  "Ting' s  being  here  was 
a  pastoral  visit." 

"All  missionaries  worked  hard,"  Ting  said.  "We  would  like  former  missionaries  to  see  how 
China  is  now  ....  the  fruition  of  their  labor." 

Chicago's  religious  leaders  join  in  prayer  for  people 
living  with  HIV/AIDS 

Religious  leaders  representing  four  major  Christian  communities  in  the  Chicago  area  came 
together  recently  for  a  common  cause — to  pray  for  those  living  with  HI V/ATDS .  The  October  9 
evening  prayer  service,  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  marked  the  third  time  the  Episcopal, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  united  in  addressing  the 

issue. 

Greek  Orthodox  Bishop  Iakovos  of  Chicago  spoke  publicly  for  the  first  time  on  the  issue  of 
AIDS.  He  urged  all  Christians  to  be  compassionate  toward  individuals  and  families  affected  by 
the  disease.  "This  gathering  today  is  evidence  of  a  divided  Christendom  struggling  to  unite  in  the 
doing  of  God' s  will,"  he  said 
in  his  homily.  "The  church, 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the 
place  of  comfort  and  sup- 
port," he  added.  "It  is  a  place 
of  renewal,  a  place  where  a 
person  is  accepted  for  who 
they  are  and  especially  in 
this  case,  for  the  burdens 
they  are  carrying." 

Stephen  Montgomery, 
an  Episcopalian  who  was  on 
the  planning  committee  and 
is  a  member  of  the  diocesan 
task  force,  agreed  that  the 
service  provides  the  four 
communities  with  a  sense  of 
unity.  "AIDS  can  cut 
through  the  tensions  that 
separate  our  denomina- 
tions," he  said.  "We're  work- 
ing together  because  of 
AIDS." 


Four  Chicago  bishops  join  in  an  ecumenical  service 
for  those  who  are  living  with  HIV/AIDS:  Left  to  right, 
Bishop  Sherman  Hicks  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Chruch  in  America,  Bishop  William  Wiedrich  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago,  Bishop  Iakovos  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Bishop  Timothy  Lyne  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese.  (Episcopal  News 
Service  by  Jack  Spratt) 
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Diocesan  Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


NOVEMBER 

New  Beginnings 
Elderhostel 


DECEMBER 

Quiet  Day 

Advent  Spritual  Retreat 


JANUARY 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Thomas,  Oriental,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 
Elderhostel 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  James,  Shalotte,  Vestry  Retreat 
ECW  Board  Retreat 


FEBRUARY 

Cursillo 

Youth  Commission 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Parish  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


MARCH 

Quiet  Day 

Stewardship  Conference 
New  Beginnings 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 
Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
Happening 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor,  Vestry  Retreat 
Commission  on  Ministry 
Elderhostel 


18-20 
27-12/2 


2 

2-4 


6-7 
6-7 
7 

8-13 
13-14 
13-15 
13-15 

13-  15 

14-  15 
20-21 
20-22 
20-22 
22-27 
27-29 
27-29 
31-2/1 


I-  5 

II-  12 
12-17 
24-26 
26-3/1 


Sunshine,  music 
and  fellowship 
filled  the  centrum 
on  Trinity  Day. 
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A  Prayer  for  Peace 
and  Harmony 

BYJUDYEWING,FROMTHENEWSLETTEROrCHRISTCHl]RCH, 
GREENVILLE,SC 

Once  again  I  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  man  I  had  grown  to  love. 
A  person  so  brilliant,  so  incisive,  that  I  sat  in  awe,  listening  to  his 
philosophies  on  life  and  living,  humbled  by  abrain  far  superior  to  my 
own.  As  I  held  his  hand  he  told  me  why  he  was  afraid  of  dying;  why 
he  found  it  so  hard  to  relinquish  control,  how  much  he  loved  and 
would  miss  his  family.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  us  to  pray 
together  and  he  gently  nodded  his  head.  We  prayed  for  peace  and 
comfort,  for  freedom  from  pain,  and  the  courage  to  face  the 
challenges  ahead. 

A  few  days  later  I  sat  with  him  again.  This  time  no  words 
passed  his  lips.  His  eyes  did  not  open.  Yet  I  knew  by  the  relaxation 
of  his  facial  muscles  as  I  stroked  his  head,  that  he  was  aware  of  my 
presence.  In  that  darkened  hospital  room  I  prayed  quietly  for  the 
same  peace  and  comfort  and  the  healing  that  only  death  can  bring. 
As  I  held  his  hand  I  felt  gentle  pressure  from  his  weakened  fingers. 
We  were  both  aware  of  Christ's  presence  around  us.  Neither  his 
labored  breath  nor  the  intrusion  of  nurses  performing  their  neces- 
sary tasks  could  break  that  holy  silence,  that  spiritual  peace. 

A  few  hours  later,  after  kissing  him  good-bye,  I  slowly  headed 
home,  reflecting  on  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  place  I  left. 

Far  too  soon  I  returned  to  the  real  world,  to  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  people  indignant  that  a  home  for  "those 
people"  should  dare  to  be  placed  in  their  neighborhood. 

Two  days  later  my  friend  died.  Now  he  is  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  discrimination,  rejection,  stigma,  ignorance,  fear  or  concerns 
about  property  values.  He  is  in  a  place  full  of  love,  peace  and  total, 
unconditional  acceptance. 

And  I  cried.  I  cried  long,  sad  tears,  not  only  for  my  friend  and 
the  beautiful  family  that  mourn  him,  but  also  for  those  who  simply 
do  not  understand. 

Once  more  I  close  my  eyes  in  prayer.  This  time  I  pray,  not  for 
my  friend  and  others  who  only  ask  to  live  their  lives  in  peace, 
comfort  and  dignity;  I  pray  for  those  who  would  rather  they  do  it . 
...  in  someone  else's  backyard. 
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must 

Cove 

the  D^umaniiy 
in  order  to  reach 
the  divinity. 
Hadewijch  of  Antwerp,  13th  c. 


Hadewijch  of  Antwerp  was  amystic,  believed  to  have 
been  headmistress  of  a  Beguine  community  of  spiritually- 
minded  medieval  women. 
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18-20 
24,25 


Diocesan  Calendar 


New  Beginnings,  Trinity  Center 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 


2-4 

Advent  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 

4 

3:00-5:00pjn. 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 

6 

10:00  aon. 

Deans'  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

9 

9:30  am. 

Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

10 

10:00-2:00p.m. 

Youth  Commission  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

11 

2:30p.m. 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Paul'  s-in-the- Pines, 

Fayetteville 

7 
14 

27-28 


10:00-2:00p.m. 
10:30  am. 


4 
11-12 
16 

16 

16-18 

25 


10:00  ajn. 
12:00p.m. 


Cursillo,  Diocesan  House 

Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 

Diocesan  Youth  Convention 


New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Youth  Commission  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 

Commission  on  Ministry  &  S  landing  Committee,  St.  Timothy' s, 

Greenville 

Foundation,  Greenville 

Diocesan  Convention,  Hilton  &  Ramada,  Greenville 
Happening  Board  &  Staff,  Diocesan  House 


9:00-4:00pjn. 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown,  919-522-0885, 

The  Bishops'  Visitation  Schedules 
Bishop  Sanders 

Nov.  20       St.  John's,  Wilmington 
Dec.  4         Trinity,  Lumbert  on 
Dec.  1 1        St.  Philip's,  Southport 
Dec.  18        St  John's,  Fayetteville 
Jan.l  St.  Peter's,  Sunbary 

Jan.  8  Advent,  Williamston 

Jan  15         St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 
Jan.  22        St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Jan.  29        Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 


Bishop  Vache 

Nov.  20  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

Dec.  4  St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

Dec.  1 8  All  Souls,  Northwest 

Jan.  8  Zion,  Washington 

Jan.  1 5  Good  S  hepherd,  Wilmington 

Jan.  22  Tyrrell  Ministry,  Washington 

Jan.  29  Trinity,  Chocowinity 
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Developers  open  doors  to  better  housing 
for  rural  families 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEWBERN 


In  the  remote  farmland  of 
northeastern  Carolina,  where  the 
corn  and  soybean  fields  stretch 
forever,  a  little  band  ofhome  build- 
ers is  bringing  affordable  housing 
to  the  poor  and  elderly.  People 
who  once  lived  in  shanties  are 
moving  up  to  modern  rental  units 
and  purchasing  new  single-family 
homes. 

Housing  that  was  only  a  dream 
afew  years  ago  has  become  brick 
and  board  reality,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Community  Devel- 
opers  of  Beaufort-Hyde  Inc. 
(CDHC). 

These  home  builders  are  not 
the  burly  construction  types  who 
sling  hammers  and  toss  timbers. 
Theyconsistofamild-mannered 
Episcopal  priest  and  a  small  office 
staff,  who  have  hoisted  mountains 
of  paperwork  to  acquire  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  needed  for  a  vast 
array  of  housing  projects. 

The  foundation  was  laid  for 
this  housing  venture  in  Beaufort 
and  Hyde  counties  about  1 0  years 
ago,  when  The  Rev.  Judson 
Mayfieldnoticedadisturbingsimi- 


larity  among  the  needy  who  came 
to  his  church  in  Belhaven  for  help . 

"Most  of  the  low-income 
people  who  wanted  assistance 
were  often  paying  over  half  their 
inc  ome  f  or  housing ,  and  not  very 
good  housing  at  that,"  stated 
Mayfield,  the  priest-in-charge  at 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church. 
Both  Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties 
are  in  remote  areas  of  the  state, 
where  few  decent  rental  units  are 
available.  To  Mayfield,  itdid  not 
make  sense  to  merely  help  these 
people  stretch  their  housing  dol- 
lars without  also  trying  to  correct 
their  deplorable  living  conditions. 

"We  also  came  up  against  the 
factthatmany  of  the  elderly  were 
isolated  and  living  in  terrible  cir- 
cumstances," said  Mayfield.  So 
again,  the  answer  was  to  do  some- 
thing aboutthe  housing  situation. 
Modern  housing  units  would  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  community,  he 
reasoned,  while  improving  living 
conditions  for  the  low  income  and 
providing  services  needed  by  the 
elderly. 

"The  basic  principle  behind 


CDHC  enables  people  to  move  out  of  shanties  like  these. 


our  efforts  is  neighbor  helping 
neighbor  in  the  name  of  Christ," 
said  Mayfield.  His  concept  is 
working  well. 

Initial  planning  money  came 
from  the  national  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  and  a  private  founda- 
tion. With  those  funds  in  hand, 
Mayfield  was  able  to  set  up  a 
non-profit  corporation  and  hire 
the  staff  needed  to  begin  tapping 
the  various  private,  state  and  fed- 
eral sources  available  to  finance 
housing  projects. 

Today,  CDBH's  efforts  are 
evident  up  and  down  the  roads  of 
Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties.  It 
has  built  54  multi-family  units  and 


has  another  56  planned  or  under 
construction.  Ithascompleted.and 
sold  21  single-family  homes  and 
has  eight  more  under  way.  In  ad- 
dition,  it  has  helped  many 
homeowners  rehabilitate  and  win- 
terize their  houses. 

The  first  maj  or  project  was  a 
38-unit  complex  called  Pungo 
Village  in  Belhaven.  Completed 
in  1 99 1 ,  the  apartments  are  rented 
to  the  elderly  and  disabled,  and 
there  is  a  constant  waiting  list 
Also  in  Belhaven,  CDBH  is  build- 
ing a  residential  community  of  16 
free-standing  houses  called 
Bridge  wood  Square.  That  devel- 

"Developers"  cont  on  page  3 


Youths  to  build  homes  and  a  better  future 


BY  JOE  WEST,  CHRIST  CHURCH  NEW  BERN 


If  all  goes  as  planned,  school 
dropouts  in  BeaufortCounty  soon 
will  be  learning  carpentry  skills, 
enhancing  their  education  and  pro- 
viding homes  for  low-income 
families. 

AprogramcalledYouthBuild 
is  the  latest  effort  by  the  Commu- 
nity Developers  ofBeauf ort-Hyde 
Inc.  to  provide  affordable  hous- 
ing for  the  needy  in  the  area,  and 
to  rescue  some  unemployable 
young  people  in  the  process.  Once 
fully  under  way,  CDB  H  hopes  to 
maintain  a  work  force  of  about  30 
youths  who  will  build  20  houses  a 
year  in  this  remote  part  of  north- 
eastern Carolina. 

A  pilot  program  is  set  to  kick 
off  in  December,  with  an  initial 
cadre  of  eight  youths  attending  a 


special  three-day 
orientation  at  Trinity 
Center,  according  to 
Judy  Kilpatrick,  the 
YouthBuildprogram 
manager. 

Participants  will 
be  involved  in  all 
phases  ofhome  con- 
struction, from  the 
ground  up.  The 
youths  will  work  in 
teams  with  lead  car- 
penters to  build '  'self- 
help"  houses,  those  Rich  Robinson  oversees  the  young  carpenters  involved  in  YouthBuild. 
where  the  future  owners  also  help  said  the  Rev.  Judson  Mayfield,    provide  jobs  and  training  for 


with  the  construction,  much  like  in 
Habitat  for  Humanity. 

"YouthBuild  and  self-help 
housing  will  probably  be  our  two 
major  programs  in  the  future," 


president  of  CDBH  and  priest- 
in-charge  of  St.  Mary's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Belhaven . 

YouthBuild  will  provide  a 
double  pay  back  by  helping  to 


youths,  as  well  as  housing  for 
low-income  families  at  a  reduced 


' '  Youths"  cont  on  page  4 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

My  oncologist  was  reassuring  me.  "The 
chemo-therapy  we  use  on  your  malignancy 
only  attacks  the  fastest  growing  cells  in 
BisllOp'S       your  body."  Only  problem  1  have  with  thatis 
that  during  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  my 
whole  body  is  its  own  fastest  growing  cell. 
Don't  we  all  overeat?  Don't  we  all  be- 
P'^^j         moan  the  fact  that  we  overeat?  And  don't  we 
all  enjoy  it  thoroughly? 

My  astrological  sign  is  Libra  (the  scales) 
and  what  I  discover  about  my  scales  is  that 
they  are  never  balanced.  Therefore  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  saying,  "On  the  one  hand , " 
and  the  rest  of  my  time  saying,"On  the  other 
hand." 

On  the  one  hand,  when  it  comes  to  Christ- 
mas, I  am  a  purist.  The  twelve  day  s  of Christ- 
mas  begin  wimQiristmasDay  andgo  through 
Epiphany,  There  should  be  no  Christmas 
decorations  before  then.  Certainly  no  carols  should  be  sung. 
God  forbid  that  a  Christmas  pageant  should  take  place  during 
the  Advent  Season.  And  if  you  want  a  really  good  sermon 
against  the  commercialization  of  Christmas,  simply  call  my 
name. 

On  the  other  hand — enjoy!  Eat  too  much.  At  least  buy  an 
Advent  Calendar.  Give  someone  a  totally  unexpected  and  ex- 
pensive gift  If  you  have  littiechildren  get  a  greatbig  jingle  bell, 
go  outside  the  house  and  ring  it  outside  the  window  of  the  room 
where  your  child  is,  and  then  go  back  in  the  house  and  tell  htm 
Santa  just  dropped  by  to  say  hello.  HumChristmascarols  under 
your  breath  only  if  you're  willing  to  sing  them  in  full  voice  on 
Christmas  Day.  Do  something  outrageously  nice.  Love  your 
enemy(ies). 

Most  Americans  (or  Episcopalians)  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: we  can  worry  so  much  about  doing  something  properly 
that  we  can  take  all  the  fun  out  of  it.  So  dance,  sing,  turn 
cartwheels,  get  down  on  the  floor  and  play  with  yourchildren 
(or  somebody).  Butforonceinyourlife,  no  matter  how  you  do 
it — CELEBRATE  L.THE  BIRTH 
OFCHRIST1 
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B.Sidney  Sanders 


Bishop  of  East  Carolina 


Schedule  of  Events 
The  112th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina 

February  16-18, 1995 
Hilton  &  Ramada  Inns 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


Thursday.  February  16 

12:00-7:30pm. 

3:00-5:30pjn. 

5:30p.m.-7:15pjn. 
7:15p.m. 

8:00-9:15pjn. 
9:15p.m. 


Friday.  February  17 

6:15ajn. 

7:15ajn. 

8:00ajn. 

9:00  ajri. 

12:00p.m. 

12:30-2:00p.m. 

2:00p.m. 

2:00-3:45p.m. 

4:00-5:30pjn. 

5:30-6:30pjn. 

6:00p.m. 

6:30-8:00p.m. 
8:00p.m. 

Saturday.  February  18 
6: 15 -8:45  a.m. 
9:00ajn. 
12:00p.m. 


Theme:  Called  to  Care 


Registration  (Hilton  Inn) 

Dialogue  Sessions  on  issues  facing  the  church. 

Also  budgets,  resolutions,  and  canonical  changes. 
Free  time.  Parish  delegations  may  wish  to  gather. 
First  bus  to  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  openin: 

worship  service.  (Buses  leave  from  Hilton.) 
Festival  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
Buses  return  to  motels.  Free  time. 

(There  will  be  no  reception.) 


**  Buffet  breakfast.  (Ramada  &  Hilton) 
Holy  Eucharist.  (Ramada  Inn) 
Convention  registration  resumes.  (Hilton) 
Convention  opening  session.  (Hilton) 
Noon  Day  Prayers. 

Convention  lunch  and  discussion  of  Convention  theme. 

(Ramada) 
Reconvene  in  deanery  sessions. 
Deanery  sessions. 
Full  convention  reconvenes. 
Hearings. 

Choral  Evensong,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville. 

(Transportation  available  from  Hilton.) 
Free  Time. 

Mardi  Gras  Party.  (Hilton) 


**  Buffet  breakfast  (Ramada  &  Hilton) 

Liturgy  if  the  Word  followed  by  legislative  session. 

Liturgy  of  the  Table:  Holy  Eucharist. 


**The  cost  of  breakfast  is  not  included  in  your  registration  fee. 
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^3  "Developers"  cont  from  page  1 

pment,  which  should  be  completed  this 
pring,  will  rent  to  very  low-income  resi- 
ents  who  have  the  option  of  buying  the 
iomes  later. 

Another  major  rental  project  under 
onstmction  is  Hycienda  Heights  in  Hyde 
bounty,  which  should  be  finished  in  June . 
t  will  rent  24  duplexes,  ranging  from  one 
o  four  bedrooms,  to  the  very  low  income 
md  will  include  day  care  and  a  community 
enter.  An  adjacent  complex  called 
fvlattamuskeet  Village,  whichisnowin  the 
banning  stage,  will  provide  housing  for  the 
:lderly,  handicapped  and  disabled. 

Mayfield' s  staff  does  whate  ver  it  takes 
|o  get  people  into  decent  housing.  They 
:an  rattle  off  a  list  of  funding  sources  that 
ire  used  to  construct  apartments,  build 
lew  houses,  rehabilitate  older  buildings 
ind  secure  mortgages  for  those  who  could 
lot  otherwise  qualify.  They  often  use  lease- 
Durchase  agreements  or  require  future  ten- 
ants to  help  build  the  structures  they  will 
iventually  occupy,  much  like  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 

"We  help  get  them  pre-qualified  for  a 
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comes  from  federal  sources,  like  HUD '  s 
HOME  program,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Affordable  Housing 
Program  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Atlanta.  North  Carolina  also  passes 
along  some  federal  money,  as  well  as 
funds  from  a  trust  that  is  used  to  winterize 
low-income  homes. 

Along  with  providing  housing  for  the 
needy,  CDBH  also  is  working  on  improv- 
ing their  education,  job  training  and  life 
skills,  from  basic  housekeeping  to  home 
building. 

Mara  Vaughn  Boykin,  the  commu- 
nity service  manager,  schedules  regular 
workshops  and  training  sessions  for  the 
families  who  will  occupy  CDB  H  housing, 
mainly  those  in  the  "co-op"  units  that 
residents  can  eventually  purchase. 

Through  weekly  seminars,  which  resi- 
dents are  required  to  attend  for  six  months, 
they  learn  how  to  shop  wisely,  manage  a 
household  budget  and  do  housekeeping 
and  repairs,  as  well  as  sharpen  their  read- 
ing, writing  and  math  skills. 

"We  even  teach  them  how  to  present 
themselves  to  an  employer  and  how  to 
speak  up  for  what  they  need  and  want," 
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PHOTO  BY  SIDNEY  SANDERS 

Some  of  the  home  builders  of  Community  Developers  of  Beaufort-Hyde  Inc.:  (Ift 
to  rt)  Janice  Ellegor,  loan  officer;  Judson  Mayfield,  President;  Mara  Vaughn 
Boykin,  the  community  services  manager;  Dusty  Allen,  bookkeeper. 


first  mortgage  at  the  bank.  Then  we  sit 
down  and  decide  how  much  subsidy  and 
second  mortgage  they  will  need  to  make 
home  ownership  affordable,' '  said  Janice 
Ellegor,  the  loan  officerfor  the  group. 

"Sometimes  the  homeowner  may 
have  three  or  four  mortgages,  and  some- 
times we  even  put  some  of  our  own 
money  in  to  help  with  the  mortgage," 
said  Susan  Hawkins,  the  fiscal  manager 
for  CDBH.  The  group' s  first  three  houses 
were  funded  in  part  by  the  diocese,  said 
Hawkins,  which  made  loans  of  $20,000 
each  so  the  families  could  qualify  for 
mortgages. 

Today,  most  of  the  housing  money 


said  Boykin.  All  of  this  helps  build  self- 
esteem  among  the  residents. 

Boykin  has  a  special  interest  in  up- 
grading living  conditions  in  the  area.  She  is 
a  native  of  Swan  Quarter,  who  married 
and  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  Later,  as  a 
single  mother,  she  returned  to  her  rural 
Carolina  homeland  to  raise  her  two  chil- 
dren in  a  better  environment,  one  free 
from  gangs  and  drive-by  shootings. 

CDBH  also  has  a  construction  super- 
visor, Rick  Robinson,  who  watches  over 
the  new  houses  and  apartments  being  built 
and  gives  tips  to  the  do-it-yourself  home 
builders.  In  addition,  Dusty  Allen  serves 
as  bookkeeper  for  CDBH,  and  Charles 


CDHC 

Developments 
2a 

1 .  Belhaven.Pungo  Village, 
38  units  Elderly  Housing 
2a.  Swan  Quarter  -  Bright  Subdivision 

-  Lease  to  Purchase,  1st  Time 
O*      Homebuyers,1  Self  House 

2b.  2  Co-op  houses 

3.  Fairfield,  White  Tail  Subdivision, 

-  3  Co-op  Houses 

4.  Engelhard, Hycienda  Heights 
Subdivision, 

-  Low  and  very  low  income 
24  units  Co-op  Housing 

5.  Ballance  Subdivision  -  7  Free 
standing  Co-op  Houses 


Smith  recently  signed  on  to  help  the  group 
find  land  for  housing  in  the  Aurora  area. 

This  benevolent  building  boom  in 
Beaufort  and  Hyde.counties  truly  is  the 
result  of  neighbors  helping  neighbors,  from 


the  dedicated  CDBH  staff  that  knows 
where  to  find  the  financing  to  the  local 
residents  who  help  erect  the  structures. 
With  CDBH,  home  really  is  where  the 
heartis. 


New  Housing 


PHOTOS  BY 
JOE  WEST 
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cost. 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  a  $55 ,000 house  for 
about  $40,000,"  said  Mayfield,  through  the  substantial 
savings  in  labor. 

YouthBuild  is  a  relatively  new  federal  program  that 
stresses  job  training  in  home  construction,  academic 
education  and  development  of  leadership  skills .  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  North  Carolina  and  melds  nicely  with 
CDBH,  which  is  building  apartments  and  houses  all 
over  Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties. 

For  now,  the  YouthBuild  construction  will  be  con- 
fined to  Belhaven,  where  CDBH  will  work  in  conj  unc- 
tion with  thejob  and  social  service  agencies  of  Beaufort 
County.  Rich  Robinson,  the  construction  supervisor  for 
CDB  H,  will  monitor  the  teams  as  they  construct  two  to 
three  single-family  houses  during  the  pilot  program. 

The  young  carpenters  will  be  at  the  construction 
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sites  for  20  hours  a  week  from  Mondays 
through  Wednesdays  and  in  the  classroom 
for  20  hours  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  to 
learn  reading,  writing  and  math. 

"Building  a  house  from  the  ground  up  is 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  learning  on  many 
levels  because  so  many  different  skills  are 
involved,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "Plus,  you  have 
the  physical  results  of  what  you  did,  and  you 
get  to  see  the  happy  people  who  move  in." 

The  goal  of  YouthBuild  is  not  just  to  help 
school  dropouts  find  employment,  she  added, 
but  to  change  their  attitudes  and  habits  so 
they  can  keep  future  jobs  and  become  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

YouthBuild  will  prepare  participants  for 
jobs  in  the  construction  trades,  if  they  like 
that  kind  of  work,  or  help  them  find  an 
apprenticeship  in  another  field  or  continue 


their  education. 

'Thejob  training,  which  is  house  building,  is  just  a  vehicle  to 
teach  the  work  ethic,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "We  hope  that  through  the 
leadership  development,  character  building  and  life-skill  training, 
it  will  give  young  people  the  chance  to  discover  their  abilities  and 
aptitudes,  and  make  a  better  life  for  themselves." 
TT 


Janice  Ellegor  &  Mary  Vaughn  Boykin  at  CDHC. 
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Judy  Kilpatrick,  YouthBuild  program  manager. 


Refugee  ministry  continues  to  grow 


BYSARAHK.LISCHER,DIOCESANREFUGEECOORDINATOR 


In  December  1992,  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  first  refugee  family  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry.  In  the  following  two  years,  the 
ministry  has  helped  churches  resettle  eight  families  of  refugees, 
from  Bosnia,  Russia,  and  Vietnam.  Since  its  inception,  the  refu- 
gee ministry  has  grown  in  geometric  proportions.  In  1993,  10 
refugees  arrived  in  our  diocese.  S  o  far,  in  1994, 22  refugees  have 
arrived,  and  we  are  expecting  10  more. 

The  refugee  ministry  works  as  an  affiliate  of  Episcopal 
Migration  Ministries  (EMM)  in  New  York.  The  diocese  is  autho- 
rized by  EMM  to  resettle  people  from  Bosnia,  Vietnam,  Haiti, 
Cuba,  Burma,  Russia,  and  the  former  Soviet  territories.  Through 
EMM,  the  refugee  ministry  cooperates  with  State  Department 
regulations  and  many  international  organizations.  The  ministry 
receives  grants  based  on  the  number  of  refugees  served  and  the 
amount  of  donations  by  churches  to  individual  refugee  families. 

Rosemary  Stark  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  initiated  the 
refugee  program  in  New  Bern  in  1992.  She  has  noted  increasing 
acceptance  and  support  of  the  refugee  ministry  as  it  has  ex- 
panded. "Within  the  church  there  is  a  continuing  commitment  to 
help  and  within  the  community  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  refugee  situation."  The  church  has  found  the  community 
supportive  and  warm  toward  the  newcomers;  offering  employ- 


ment, transportation,  and  many  other  donated  services.  Addi- 
tionally, Rosemary  comments  that  the  second  and  third  sponsor- 
ship required  less  work  than  the  first.  'The  congregation  is 
already  trained  and  organized.  Often,  resources  left  over  from  the 
previous  sponsorship  are  used  for  the  next  family." 

In  the  past  2  years,  due  to  the  war  in  Bosnia,  EMM  has 
designated  East  Carolina  as  one  of  only  a  few  resettlement  areas 
for  Bosnians.  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern  has  sponsored  2 
Bosnian  families  (in  addition  to  their  first  resetdement).  Due  to 
their  efforts,  and  the  work  of  St.  Andrew's  Lutheran  Church, 
there  are  now  three  Bosnian  families  in  New  Bern.  This  small 
cluster  of  one  nationality  benefits  the  arriving  refugees  by 
helping  them  become  acculturated  to  their  new  home.  The 
Bosnians  provide  each  other  with  support  from  their  own  cul- 
ture. In  three  cases,  the  refugee  ministry  has  united  family 
members  who  were  separated  during  the  war. 

The  newest  Bosnian  arrivals  are  Amila  Koristovic  and  her 
eight-year  old  son,  Vedran.  They  are  cousins  of  the  Cokljat  family 
who  arrived  in  New  Bern  in  April,  1994.  During  the  civil  war  in 
Bosnia,  Amila  was  trapped  in  Sarajevo  during  the  siege  by  Serb 
forces  and  separated  from  her  son.  The  presence  of  family  in  New 
Bern  is  helping  Amila  and  Vedran  recover  from  the  traumatic 
effects  of  the  war  and  become  accustomed  to  their  new  home. 


People  working  closely  with  the  arriving  refugees  have 
found  rewards  they  never  expected.  Celeste  Smith  of  S  L  Timothy's 
in  Greenville  helps  the  Dumpor  family,  who  arrived  in  September. 
She  and  others  at  the  church  are  awed  by  the  courage  and 
selflessness  of  the  family.  Smith  states,  "Everyone  who  has 
interacted  with  the  Dumpor' s  has  been  impacted.  The  experience 
has  opened  our  consciousness  beyond  taking  America  for 
granted. .  .In  a  tiny  way  we  are  making  a  visible  difference  in  the 
world." 

She  encourages  churches  that  are  considering  sponsorship 
not  to  doubt  their  capabilities.  "I  was  amazed  that  it  has  been  so 
easy.  It  was  scary  going  through  the  training  not  knowing  how 
anything  would  be  provided.  .  .yet  no  one  has  felt  overbur- 
dened," continues  Smith.  Everything  that  the  family  has  needed, 
including  medical  and  dental  care,  has  been  donated  to  them  by 
members  of  the  congregation  and  the  community. 

Due  to  the  generosity  of  churches  in  our  diocese  in  the  past 
two  years,  refugee  families  have  settled  in  Wilmington,  Goldsboro, 
New  Bern,  Greenville  and  Fayetteville.  The  sponsors  have 
provided  each  family  with  the  basic  essentials  and  supported 
them  as  the  refugees  eagerly  become  self-sufficient  members  of 
their  community.  Although  each  family  is  unique,  all  share  the 
same  sense  of  gratitude  for  finding  a  second  chance  through 
resettlement  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 
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CCS  grants  awarded  to  outreach  programs 


During  its  November  meeting ,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
iocese  approved  the  monies  granted  to  eight  outreach  organi- 
ations  by  the  Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Committee.  The 
.'reative  Christian  Stewardship  grants  (CCSG)  were  begun  in 
984  under  the  leadership  of  Clarence  Leary,  Chairman  of  the 
tewardship  Commission.  The  grants  are  an  effort  to  act  as 
etter  stewards  of  the  diocese's  financial  resources.  Each  year 
portion  of  the  Episcopal  Foundation  funds  are  set  aside  to 
ward  as  grants  to  worthy  outreach  organizations  whether  they 
re  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  diocese  or  not. 

With  the  1993  reorganization  of  the  diocese  into  deaneries, 
ae  grant  requests  now  come  through  the  deaneries,  where  they 
re  approved  at  a  local  level  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Creative  Christian  Stewardship  Committee.  Parties  making  a 
:rantrequestare  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  explain 
be  organization  they  represent  and  to  answer  questions. 

The  committee  grants  twice  a  year — once  in  the  spring  and 
mceinthefall.  In  1994,  approximately  $65,000 has  been  granted 
hrough  the  CCS  grants. 

During  its  lastmeeting  the  Creative  Christian  Stewardship 


Committee  recommended  granting  monies  to  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations from  Caregivers,  (see  article  below),  to  PICASO  (Pitt 
County  AIDS  Service  Organization),  a  regional  AIDS  resource 
center  staffed  by  volunteers,  to  Hunters  for  the  Hungry,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  provides  venison  to  people  in  need 
through  foodbanks.  Hunters  for  the  Hungry  requested  money 
to  help  cover  the  cost  of  processing  the  meat  at  facilities 
inspected  by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Albemarle 
Manna  Food  Bank  in  Elizabeth  City  participates  in  the  program 
and  the  organization  has  chapters  in  Clinton,  Jacksonville  and 
Belhaven.  CCS  monies  were  also  granted  to  San  Mateo  to  help 
with  health  screening  and  other  parish  programs.  St.  Augustine' s 
in  Kinston  received  a  grant  to  help  establish  anew  program  called 
Saturday's  Kids  and  money  was  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost  of 
a  site  inspection  for  a  satellite  down-link  site  in  the  diocese.  Such 
a  site  would  enable  the  diocese  to  become  part  of  a  teleconfer- 
encing network. 

An  application  for  a  CCS  grant  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Jane  Wynne,  Diocese  of  EastCarolina,  P.O.  Box  1 136,  Kinston, 
NC  28503. 


Creative  Christian 

Stewardship  Grants 

December  1994 

Program 

Deanerv/City  Grant  Awarded 

Caregivers 

Pamlico/Greenville 

$4,000 

Iglesia  de  San  Maleo 

Pamlico/Yeatesville 

$15,000 

PICASO 

Pamlico/Greenville 

$3,000 

MENTOR 

Trinity/Kinston 

2,500 

Hunters  for  the  Hungry 

$2,500 

Communication  Equipment 

Diocesan- wide 

$1,000 

St.  Augustine's,  Saturday's  Kids  Trinity/Kinston 

$2,000 

Bishop's  Discretionary  Fund 

Diocesan-wide 

$2,500 

ongoing  outreach  programs 

Caregivers  Program  Receives  Grant  from  Diocese  of 
EastCarolina 


BYGIGI  WALTER,  ST. TIMOTHY'S,  GREENVILLE 

TheCreative  Christian  Stewardship  Grant  Committee 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  EastCarOlinarecently  awarded 
Caregivers  of  Pitt  County  a  $4,000  grant  as  part  of  a  two 
year  expansion  project. 

Caregivers'  mission  is  to  "serve  the  needs  of  older 
adults,  enabling  them  to  maintain  their  independence  through 
a  volunteer  caregiver  program."  Supporting  older  adults 
means  a  wide  variety  of  services  that  do  not  require 
professional  or  formal  service  systems  and  therefore  are 
best  provided  by  volunteers.  This  variety  includes  com- 
panionship, phone  reassurance,  shopping  and  errands, 
transportation,  respite  or  relief  for  family  caregivers, 
house  and  yard  work,  household  management  such  as 
letter  writing  and  bill  paying,  reading,  socialization  and 
advocacy. 

Originally  started  and  currently  housed  in  St.  James 
Methodist  Church  in  Greenville,  Caregivers  is  based  on  a 
coalition  of  sponsoring  congregations  and  volunteer  lead- 
ership. St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church  and  St.  Paul's 


Episcopal  Church  are  both  very  active  congregations 
within  the  Caregivers  program  with  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hobgood  of  St.  Timothy's  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Caregivers  Board  of  Directors. 

The  organization  is  run  by  a  board  of  directors, 
comprised  primarily  of  clergy  and  lay  representatives  of 
the  sponsoring  congregations,  with  a  few  at-large  repre- 
sentatives from  service  agencies  and  senior  citizen  groups. 
There  is  a  small  paid  staff  who  report  to  the  finance 
committee,  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  board.  The  board 
is  then  accountable  to  the  congregations  and  denomina- 
tions supporting  the  ministry.  Within  each  congregation,  a 
volunteer  organizes  their  ministry.  The  paid  staff  then 
resources  these  congregations  and  provides  coordination 
to  the  community. 

The  program  has  been  very  successful.  Caregivers 
has  provided  over  12,598  hours  of  direct  service  to  older 
adults  with  84  volunteers  serving  116  men  and  women. 
However,  with  a  rapidly  growing  elderly  population  in  Pitt 
County,  Caregivers  felt  the  needs  of  older  adults  were  not 
being  adequately  met.  Therefore  in  1994,  Caregivers,  with 
the  help  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
undertook  a  two  year  expansion  project.  Over  the  course 
of  two  years,  Caregivers  hopes  to  recruit  100  new  volun- 
teers and  20  additional  congregations,  with  an  emphasis  on 


targeting  rural  and  minority  congregations  in  order  to  serve 
the  needs  in  these  areas.  A  second  goal  of  Caregivers  was 
to  develop  local  support  for  long  term  resources. 

Both  goals  are  in  the  process  of  being  realized.  "The 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has  been  instrumental  inhelping 
us  go  from  a  start-up  organization  to  a  recognized  and 
active  organization  that  fills  a  real  need  to  an  important 
segment  of  our  community ,"  said  Caregivers  Director  the 
Rev.  Nancy  Pierson  of  St.  James  Methodist  Church. 
Working  with  the  Rev.  Bob  Hobgood  and  applying  for  a 
two-part  grant  through  St.  Timothy's,  Caregivers  received 
$7,500  in  1994  and  has  been  granted  the  second  part  of  the 
proposal  of  $4,000  to  be  used  in  1995.  The  diocesan  grant 
along  with  other  grants,  a  new  and  successful  fundraiser, 
plus  congregational  and  local  business  contributions  have 
expanded  Caregivers'  outreach  to  the  community  signifi- 
cantly. 

If  your  congregation  is  interested  in  starting  a 
Caregivers  program,  Nancy  Pierson  urges  you  to  contact 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation.  The  Foundation, 
derived  from  the  family  of  the  Johnson  and  Johnson 
Corporation,  has  taken  a  large  interest  in  Caregivers  and 
is  willing  to  provide  up  to  $25,000  per  start-up  for  900 
new  Caregivers  programs.  For  more  information,  contact 
Pierson  at  the  Caregivers  offices  at  919-752-2398. 


Diocese  welcomes  new  faces 


The  Diocese  of  EastCarolina  became  home 
to  three  new  priests  this  fall.  As  reported  earlier 
the  Rev.  Frank  Cabrerra  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  as  the  rector  at  San  Mateo  in  Yeatesville. 
In  addition,  the  Rev.  Henri  Baillargeon  accepted 
the  call  to  serve  at  St.  Christopher's  in 
Elizabethtown  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Robinson  accepted  the  call  at  St.  Paul'sin Clinton. 

Fr.  B  aillargeon  officially  began  his  ministry  at 
St.  Chrisopher's  on  August  1,  becoming  the 
second  full  time  priest  at  the  church.  Baillargeon 
comes  to  St  Christopher' s  straight  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  canonical  resident 
of  the  Diocese  of  South  west  Florida,  where  he 
was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by  the  RL  Rev.  Rogers 
Harris.  Baillargeon  will  be  ordained  to  the  Priest- 


hood on  January  14, 1995. 

JoinmgBaiUargeonmElizabemtownishiswife 
of  over  1 0  years,  Ginny,  a  teacher  by  profession. 
Ginny  and  Henri  have  two  children,  Rebecca,  age 
5,  and  Andrew,  age  2  and  a  half. 

Since  his  arrival,  Baillargeon  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  heavy  commitment  of  the  strong 
50-member  congregation  of  St.  Christopher's. 
He  sees  the  primary  focus  of  his  ministry  at  St. 
Christopher' s  as  incorporating  families  into  the  life 
of  the  parish. 

Dr.  Robinson  who  has  accepted  the  call  as 
rector  of  St.  Paul' s  in  Clinton,  will  be  moving  to 
Clinton  with  his  wife,  Katieand  their  twochildren, 
Catherine,  age  5,  and  Frederick,  age  12.  Al- 
though Dr.  Robinson  began  holding  services  at  St. 


Paul' s  in  October,  the  family  officially  moves  to 
Clinton  on  December  16. 

Robinson  comes  toClinton  from  Aynor,  South 
Carolina.  Robinson  has  worked  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Coastal  Carolina  Uni- 
versity in  Conway,  S.C.  since  1972.  Prior  to  that 
he  served  as  a  parish  priest  and  he  has  served  as 
interim  priest  at  several  churches  over  the  past  few 
years.  Robinson  plans  to  continue  teaching  a 
couple  a  days  a  week,  but  he  will  be  making  the 
transition  from  full-time  teacher  to  full-time  priest. 

Robinson  promises  to  have  much  to  offer  the 
Diocese  of  EastCarolina.  He  has  already  volun- 
teered to  serve  as  the  new  Ecumenical  Officer  for 
the  diocese. 

We  welcome  both  Frs.  Baillargeon  and 
Robinson  and  their  families. 
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Sr.  D.Y.E.  Weaves  God's  Tapestry 


DECEMBER  199-  $ 


"God's  Tapestry. .  .Give  God  the 
Pieces"  was  the  theme  for  the  Senior 
High  Diocesan  Youth  Event  (D.Y.E.) 
held  at  Trinity  Center  during  the  week- 
end of  October  28-30.  155  youth  in 
grades  9-12  filled  the  center  for  a 
weekend  of  games,  skits,  small  group 
discussions  and  activities  all  designed 
to  bring  the  youth  closer  to  God. 

Fran  McKendree  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  filled  the  halls  and  hearts  at 
Trinity  Center  with  wonderful  songs 


~1M 

r  i  i 


as  the  D.Y.E.  musician.  McKendree, 
who  has  led  many  youth  conferences 
both  on  national  and  diocesan  levels 
brought  out  the  best  in  our  talented 
young  people.  He  formed  a  great 
band  of  musicians  and  singers  who 
performed  during  the  Saturday  night 
concert. 

Following  Sr.  D.Y.E., 
McKendree  performed  with  1 50  youth 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Kinston  and  with  250 
at  St.  James  in  Wilmington. 

~1 


photoby  CAROL  TAYLOR     ™SiC  during  Sr.  D.Y.E. 


PHOTO  BY  CAROL  TAYLOF 

Above:  1 55  youths  master  the  lap  sit  at  Sr.  D.Y.E. 

Left:      Andy  Atkinson  of  Wilmington,  Ellen  Chance  of  New  Bern, 
Fran  McKendree  of  Toronto  and  James  Hickman  of  Wilmington  lead 


Diocesan  Representatives 
attend  provincial  meeting 

The  Province  IV  Youth  Ministry  Network,  consisting  of  20  dioceses  in  the  Southeast,  met  at 
the  Episcopal  Conference  Center  in  Robert,  Louisiana.  Carol  Taylor,  Youth  Ministries  Coordina- 
tor, and  Molly  Crawford,  a  senior  high  youth  from  Christ  Church,  New  Bern  attended  the  meeting . 
This  yearly  meeting  enables  young  people  to  connect  and  explore  issues  and  programs  relevant 
to  their  ministry.  Topics  discussed  were:  the  1995  Provincial  Youth  Event;  the  1 994 youth  presence 
at  General  Convention;  resolutions  regarding  youth  at  General  Convention;  and  diocesan 
program  reports.  An  excellent  continuing  education  piece  was  presented  on  self-esteem  and 
cultural  diversity. 

 !  

-       CAMP  TRINITY  1995 


The  camp  brochures  will  be  mailed  mid-January  to  early  February.  Brochu  resa  h -  ill  he 
sent  directy  to  campers  who  attended  in  1994  or  were  on  the  waiting  list.  They  will  also  be 
mailed  to  all  Episcopal  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Please  register  early! 


Session 
EXPLORERS! 

SENIOR  HKJH 

ADVENTURERS 

DLSCOVERERSI 

EXPLORERSIJ 

DLSCOVERERSI! 

EXPTX)RERSIII 

DISCOVERERS  HI 

DISCOVERERS  IV 


Days/Nights 

7/6 
6/5 
5/4 
6/5 


8/7 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


Pates 

JUNE  10-16 
Saturday-Friday 
JUNE  18-23 
Sunday-Friday 
JUNE25-29 
Sunday-Thursday 
JULY2.7 
Sunday-Friday 
JULY8-I5 
Saturday-Saturday 
JULY  17-23 
Monday-Sunday 

JULY25-31 
Tuesday-Monday 
AUGUST3-9 
Thursday- Wednesday 
AUGUST  11-17 
Friday-Thnrsday 


Rising  Grade 
7-9 

10-12 

all  ages 

3-  5 
7-9 

4-  6 
6-8 
4-6 


k-A  REVIEWS 

The  Simple  call  of  Simplicity 

Simplicity:  the  Art  of  Living,  by  Richard  Rohr 

reviewed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Warner,  Department  of  Christian  Formation 

While  attending  a  workshop  at  Trinity  Center  two  months  ago,  I  picked  up  a  book  with 
a  title  that  caught  my  interest — Simplicity.  I  turned  to  the  inside  leaf  of  the  bookjacket  and 
read  the  words,  "the  ancient  call  of  St.  Francis  to  the  simple  life  is  sounded  once  again  by 
America' s  foremost  Franciscan."  I  immediately  decided  to  purchase  the  book  for  my  wife 
who  has  long  had  an  interest  in  St.  Francis.  But  before  I  could  hand  the  book  over  to  my 
wife,  it  had  captured  my  attention.  This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  I  have  read 
in  a  long  time. 

The  author,  Richard  Rohr,  is  a  Franciscan  who  in  1971  founded  the  New  Jerusalem 
Community  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  currenUy  serves  as  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Action 
and  Contemplation  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Despite  that  background,  this  book  is 
not  about  retreating  from  the  world,  but  is  about  how  we,  as  Christians,  can  better  live  in 
this  world. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  challenge  your  thinking  and  your  way  of  living  without  being 
confrontational.  It  is  a  book  so  full  of  simple,  straight  forward  thinking  about  what  it  is  to 
be  a  Christian  in  today's  world  that  I  found  myself  stopping  on  almost  every  page  to  think 
about  what  I  had  just  read. 

Rohr' s  simple  call  is  for  us  to  dare  to  trust  in  God  and  in  what  life  teaches  us.  His  is  not 
a  message  of  passivity,  but  one  of  seeking  a  balance  between  action  and  contemplation; 
between  commitment  in  the  world  and  the  ability  to  let  go  and  let  God.  It  is  a  message  of 
emptying  oneself  as  Jesus  did  when  he  went  into  the  wilderness  for  forty  days.  He  writes, 
"We  all  have  to  start  from  the  assumption  that  our  path  too  leads  into  the  wilderness  and 
that  we  have  to  look  exactly  the  same  three  demons  in  the  eye:  the  need  to  be  successful, 
the  need  to  be  righteous  or  religious,  and  the  need  to  have  power  and  get  everything  under 
control."  His  book  is  about  staring  down  these  three  demons  in  each  of  us  and  from  that 
action  we  will  come  to  know  the  simple  joy  in  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  creation.  "Less 
really  is  more ...  And  Christ  himself  will  lead  us  on  this  path,"  Rohr  writes. 

Simplicity — pick  it  up  and  read  it.  It  really  is  worth  the  time. 


Simplicity:  the  Art  of  Living,  by  Richard  Rohr  is  published  by  Crossroad,  New  York. 


1992. 
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Diocesan  Convention 

"The  Family  Gathers" 


The  diocese  grows 


St.  Francis,  Bogue  Banks  gains  full  parish  status.  (Feb.) 


Right:  The  Rt.  Tom  Wright,  the  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  Sanders  celebrate  the  dedication  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Hampstead.  (May) 


Summer  at  Trinity  Center 


Campers  arrive. 


Campers  master  the  challenge  course. 


Sound  to  Sea  day  campers  build  castles 
on  the  beach. 


Elderhostelers  relax 


DECEMBER  1994 
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Vivencia  in  Puerto  Rico 


Deaneries  Celebrate 


San  Mateo  thrives 

1 


Left:  "As  Christians  everyday  is 
Christmas,"  Puerto  Rican 
Happener. 


Members  of  Trinity  Deanery  enjoy  the  feast  prepared 
by  Holy  Innocence,  Kinston. 


Father  Frank  Cabrera  brings  new  life  to  San  Mateo. 


Bishops  Gather 


Choir  members  readies  San  Mateo 
for  worship. 


Parish  Secretary  Day 


Four  North  Carolina  Bishops  gather  at  Brown  Summit.  (Oct.)  Ift.  to  rt.  The 
Rt.  Revs.  Robert  Johnson  (NC),  Robert  Johnson  (Western,  NC),  Hunt 
Williams,  Suffragan  Bishop  (NC),  Sidney  Sanders(  EC) 


% 
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1994  General  Convention 

August  1994 


Nancy  Broadwell,  UTO  Presidents,  joins  Bishop  Browning  holding  the  alms  basin  during  the 
Ingathering  of  the  United  Thank  Offering. 


General  Convention:  Many  tongues  in  one  dwelling 


BY  THEREV.  LUCY  T  ALBOTT,DEPUTY  TO  GENERAL  CONVENTION 


Hymn  544  (The  Hymnal  1982)  begins  cheerfully: 
"Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun  doth  his  successive 
journeys  run;  his  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore,  till 
moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more."  It's  a  broad, 
wonderful,  hopeful  vision  leading  us  on  in  times  when  it' s 
evident  that  the  reign  of  God  is  far  from  fulfilled  in  human 
history. 

The  third  verse  continues,  "People  and  realms  of 
every  tongue  dwell  in  his  love  with  sweetest  song." 
General  Convention  included  experience  of  that  vision 
being  fulfilled  in  some  ways  that  were  deeply  moving. 
I've  never  lived  abroad  or  been  to  the  United  Nations  to 
hear  people  speaking  many  languages  in  one  setting. 
English  is  my  native  and,  regrettably,  only  language.  Like 
so  many  North  Americans,  I  share  the  arrogance  and 
narrowness  of  unwittingly  assuming  that  English  is  the 
language.  It  was  terrific  to  be  challenged  in  that  narrow- 
ness. 


In  worship  it  caught  me  most.  The  Gospel  was 
occasionally  read  in  Spanish  and  hymns  were  regularly 
sung  in  Spanish.  Those  of  us  not  fluent  fumbled  along, 
growing  more  valiant  and  less  tentative  with  each  try.  We 
depended  mightily  on  the  leadership  of  those  different 
from  us,  who  knew  how  to  speak  and  didn't  seem 
embarrassed  by  our  ignorance.  It  was  like  being  part  of 
birthing  a  tiny  piece  of  the  Kingdom ,  right  there  in  our 
midst.  The  worship  community  sure  was  strengthened  as 
native  English-speakers  embraced  the  chance  to  learn 
new  speech. 

Nancy  Broadwell  set  a  fine  example  by  risking  to 
give  a  speech  to  the  UTO  in  Spanish.  What  a  genuine 
expression  of  hospitality !  The  Spanish-speaking  deputa- 
tions put  out  a  daily  newsletter  which  I  began  to  read  (at 
least  the  English  parts),  with  gratitude  for  being  all  part  of 
one  community.  I  was  invested  in  the  celebration  of 
autonomy  with  the  Mexican  dioceses  as  they  became  a 


national  church  in  ways  Imight  otherwise  not  have  been, 
simply  from  the  opportunity  to  worship  together  in  Span- 
ish. The  growth  of  San  Mateo  and  ourrelationship  with 
Puerto  Rico  must  be  exciting  for  those  directly  involved, 
both  Spanish  and  English-speaking  pilgrims,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  Kingdom  event  of  new  community. 

At  General  Convention,  we  also  heard  the  first 
Native  American  woman  priestlead  us  in  worship  with  an 
intonation  particular  to  her  tribal  heritage — very  different 
from  Southern  or  Yankee  English.  Occasionally  prayers 
could  be  heard  in  Chinese.  Hymns  reflected  rhythms  and 
tunes  of  English,  Africa- American  and  Hispanic  heritage. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  enriching  event  for  this  Anglo.  In,a 
time  when  the  Kingdom  seems  to  lose  out  a  lot  in  this 
world,  it  was  a  real  delight  to  be  in  one  corner  where  it 
was  breaking  through  and  where  we  're  winning  one  as  a 
church.  People  and  realms  of  several  tongues  were 
dwelling  on  and  in  the  love  of  God,  with  all  the  beauties 
of  linquistic  difference  amplified. 
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Executive  Council  greets  signs  of  growth, 
presses  agenda  in  stockholder  resolutions 


EPISCOPALNEWS  SERVICE 

When  the  newly  constituted  Executive  Council 
gathered  November  1  for  its  first  meeting  since  General 
Convention  it  was  greeted  with  good  news .  For  the  third 
year  in  arow,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  posted  a  modest 
net  gain  in  membership,  pushing  past  the  2.5  million 
mark. 

Based  on  1993  parochial  reports,  Treasurer  Ellen 
Cooke  reportedanet  gain  of  12,485,  increasing  baptized 
membership  to  2,504,682  as  of  last  January. 

Obviously  drawing  encouragement  from  the 
growth,  Presiding  Bishop  EdmondL.  Browning  told  the 
council  that  he  begins  his  final  three  years  in  office  "with 
great  excitement  and  in  a  spirit  of  hope.  Our  church  is 
healthy  and  growing,  both  in  numbers.. .  and  in  faithful- 
ness. We  are  in  dialogue  about  issues  of  importance, 
and  we  are  committed  to  keeping  the  conversation 
going. " 

Browning  said  that  he  will  continue  to  emphasize 
the  national  office' s  links  with  provinces  and  dioceses, 
especially  through  the  program  in  which  a  member  of 
the  national  staff  is  assigned  to  each  diocese  and 
province.  He  also  said  he  and  Pamela  Chinnis,  president 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  would  visit  a  half-dozen 
dioceses  in  1995  to  meet  with  parish  and  diocesan 
leaders. 

Browning  also  said  that  he  wants  council  members 
and  national  staff  to  visit  all  dioceses  in  1996  as  they  did 
last  year  in  a  "listening  process"  that  helped  inform 
changes  in  staff  and  structure.  "This  is  a  time  for 
generating  ideas,"  he  said.  "There  are  no  limits.  Let  us 
think  boldly  and  creatively."  In  areas  such  as  steward- 
ship he  said  that  "we  have  to  ask:  what  is  it  we  are  not 


doing  that  we  could  be  doing  to  help  dioceses?"  And  he 
urged  dioceses  to  create  companionship  relations  with 
other  dioceses  in  the  Anglican  Communion  to  counter- 
act parochialism. 

Browning  expressed  a  determination  to  continue 
raising  up  international  issues,  as  he  had  done  in  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  the  Philippines  and  Uganda.  The  council 
was  given  a  statement  from  Browning  congratulating 
Jordan' s  King  Hussein  and  Israel' s  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  on  their  peace  agreement.  The  statement  also 
condemned  terrorist  violence  against  Israelis,  which 
threatens  the  peace  process,  and  Israel' s  construction  of 
settlements  in  and  around  East  Jerusalem. 

Half  of  the  council' s  38  members  are  new.  A  total  of 
1 3  are  people  from  ethnic  minorities,  including  African- 
American,  Asian- American,  American  Indian,  Japanese/ 
Hawaiian  and  Hispanic,  including  a  Mexican. 

Flexingshareholder 

In  an  effort  to  continue  flexing  its  muscle  through 
shareholder  actions,  the  council  approved  13  resolu- 
tions affecting  17  companies  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  holds  stock.  The  actions  seek  to  achieve  corpo- 
rate reform  on  environmental  issues,  racial  justice  and 
community  development,  as  well  as  influence  practices 
in  South  Africa,  Burma,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

The  Rev.  Brian  Grieves,  peace  and  justice  officer, 
said  that  the  church  seeks  dialogue,  not  confrontation, 
with  corporate  officials.  "Some  resolutions  may  be  with- 
drawn because  a  company  will  sit  down  with  us  and  say, 
'What  can  we  do?'"  he  said.  Filing  shareholder  resolu- 
tions "puts  the  churches  inside  the  company  rather  than 
outside,  holding  demonstrations,"  he  said. 


With  the  fall  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  the  church 
has  reversed  its  divestiture  policy.  It  will  ask  Microsoft, 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  Upjohn  companies  to  uphold  a 
code  of  conduct  developed  by  the  South  Africa  Council 
of  Churches.  The  code  calls  for  equal  opportunity, 
training  and  education  and  protection  of  workers'  rights. 

A  second  resolution  asks  Motorola  to  halt  sales  of 
goods  to  Israeli  settlers  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
maintaining  that  the  setUements  are  illegal  under  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  the  first  time  a  church  body  has  addressed 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  issue  through  a  shareholder  reso- 
lution. Grieves  said. 

The  chairs  of  council' s  major  working  committees 
were  also  announced.  They  are  Judith  Conley  of  Iowa, 
program;  John  Harrison  of  Pennsylvania,  planning  and 
evaluation;  Bishop  Don  Wimberly  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, administration  and  finance;  and  Ginger  Paul  of 
Louisiana,  agenda. 

In  other  business,  the  council: 

•  Commended  Edmond  and  Patti  Browning  for  their 
peacemaking  efforts  and  work  for  justice,  and  encour- 
aged continued  commitment  to  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion; 

•  Acknowledged  companion  relationships  between  the 
dioceses  of  Georgia  and  Belize,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  between  the  dioceses  of  East 
Carolina  and  Puerto  Rico; 

•  Approved  $192,000  in  theological  education  block 
grants  for  dioceses  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

— based  on  a  report from  James  H.  Thrall,  communi- 
cations officer  for  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut. 


Renewed  fighting  fractures  hope  of 
reconciliation  in  Liberia 


A  recent  escalation  in  fighting 
among  ethnically  based  factions, 
combined  with  a  reduction  in  peace- 
keeping forces,  has  jeopardized  the 
efforts  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Liberia  to  reorganize  itself  and  minis- 
ter to  its  people.  After  nearly  five 
years  of  civil  war,  the  Liberian  church 
is  beset  by  problems  thatmirror  those 
of  its  strife-torn  country . 

"Agood  many  entire  Episcopal 
parishps  have  fled  to  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Guinea,  and  Sierra  Leone — too  many 
for  the  church  to  be  fully  represented 
at  a  general  convention,"  reported 
Suffragan  Bishop  Edward  Neufville 
of  Liberia  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center.  "Though 
we  have  organized  a  nominating  com- 
mittee to  elect  a  diocesan  bishop  and 
made  plans  for  a  convention  in  Feb- 
ruary 1995,  the  new  situation  has 
created  serious  doubts."  The  Liberian 
church  has  been  without  a  diocesan 
bishop  since  the  death  of  Archbishop 
George  Browne  in  February  1993. 


Browne  was  bishop  of  Liberia  and 
archbishop  of  the  province  of  West 
Africa. 

David  Copley ,  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary  who  recently  managed  a 
children's  ministry  in  Liberia,  said 
that  relief  agencies  had  limited  their 
activities  to  the  cities  of  Monrovia 
andBuchanan.  According  to  aUnited 
Nations  World  Food  Program  re- 
port, this  decision  has  left  at  least  a 
half  a  million  people  out  of  the  reach 
of  food  and  other  emergency  assis- 
tance. A  group  of  20  relief  agencies 
recendyissuedastatementregretting 
the  suspension  of  aid  operations,  but 
said  that  activities  had  to  be  curtailed 
because  "stolen  relief  supplies  and 
equipment  were  being  used  by  armed 
factions  to  support  their  military  op- 
erations." In  addition  to  these  cut- 
backs, West  African  peacekeeping 
forces  recently  decreased  from 
10,000  to  6,000  soldiers  due  to  lo- 
gistical and  economic  constraints. 


A  young  boy  clad  in  torn  clothes.  Obviously  poor. 
Now  look  again. 

Do  you  see  the  smile,  the  sparkle  in  the  eyes  that  says, 
Hey,  here  I  am.  I  dream  of  growing  up.  I  have  hope. 

Through  the  Annual  Appeal  we  can  help  him  realize 
his  hope  for  a  good  life. 

He  is  a  child  like  any  other  around  the  world.  A  boy  full 
of  hope.  A  boy  in  Haiti.  A  member  of  God's  family 

ONE  GOD,  ONE  FAMILY.  ONE  EARTH. 

That  was  our  General  Convention  logo.  The  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  is  striving  this  year,  as 
in  the  past,  to  make  it  possible  for  children  like  the  one 
you  see  before  you  to  feel  that  they  are  true  members  of 
this  one  family,  within  God's  love. 

When  the  Annual  Appeal  comes  to  you  in  Epiphany, 
welcome  the  chance  to  help  all  children  enter  this  family 
with  the  dignity  afforded  them  through  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  education. 


Annual  Appeal  to  come  in  Epiphany 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  will  hold  its  Annual  Appeal  on 
January  29.  1995  With  deep  gratitude  lo 
our  parishes  and  all  donors,  we  offer  an 
opportunity  to  every  Episcopalian  to 
participate  in  the  compassionate  work  of 
the  Fund  through  the  Annual  Appeal. 

The  material  -  brochures  with  enwlopes 
will  arrive  at  every  Episcopal  parish  in 
mid  December.  1994.  Please,  look  for  it 
Distribute  it  according  to  your  parish 
schedule.  The  Fund  recommends  the  last 
Sunday  in  January  as  the  time  for  the 
gathering  of  the  offering 

The  needs  are  great.  Your  contributions 
are  vital  lo  the  work  of  the  Fund 


THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP'S 
FUND  FOR  WORLD  RELIEF 

The  Episcopal  Church 
815  Second  Ave,  NY,  NY  10017 
I-800-334-7626,eit.5l51  or  1-212-922-5140 
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Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  take 
ecumenical  pilgrimage  to  England  and  Rome 

In  spite  of  what  many  observers  regard  as  a  deep  chill  in  relationships  between  their  two 
churches,  a  band  of  eight  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  formed  an  ecumenical  pilgrimage 
to  London/Canterbury  and  Rome.  They  returned  deeply  encouraged  by  the  reception  they 
received  from  the  top  leaders  of  both  churches. 

"While  some  pessimistic  voices  speak  of  a  cooling  of  the  dialogue,  we  have  experienced  at 
every  step  of  our  journey  a  fresh  urgency  to  face  the  pain  of  our  continuing  division  with  honesty 
and  determination,"  the  bishops  said  in  a  November  9  statement  released  in  Rome  at  the  end  of 
theirpilgrimage. 

"From  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Pope,  from  the  real  experience  of  local  groups 
and  congregations,  to  theologians  who  have  invested  their  lives  in  these  dialogues,  we  have  been 
encouraged  to  deepen,  rather  than  diminish,  our  effort,"  their  statement  said.  While  admitting  that 
apilgrimage  is  of  ten  an  "arduous  journey ,"  the  bishops  expressed  determination  to  "press  on,  even 
when  the  path  seems  uncertain  and  our  energy  falters."  Pointing  to  30  years  of  dialogue  as  the 
basis  for  some  "dramatic  changes  in  our  relationship,"  the  bishops  said  that  they  are  "convinced 
that  the  task  of  stripping  away  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  must  continue." 

In  a  private  audience  with  the  pope  at  the  Vatican,  Bishop  Frank  Griswold  of  Chicago  said  in 
a  prepared  statement  that  "we  come  before  you  to  bear  witness  both  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  revealing  the  unity  which  already  exists  between  our  two  churches  and  to  what 
remains  to  be  done."  He  pointed  to  the  covenants  on  the  local  level  and  the  ecumenical  work  of 
dioceses  as  signs  of  strength.  Combined  with  "ministries  of  service  and  witness,"  he  said  that  they 
provide  a  "foretaste  of  the  unity  we  seek." 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  George  Carey  welcomed  an  ecumenical  delegation  of 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  (Episcopal 
News  Service  photo  by  James  Solheim) 

Churches  continue  rescue,  relief  efforts  despite 
horrors  of  Rwandan  crisis 

While  the  world  continues  to  be 
horrified  and  numbed  by  reports  of  the 
massacres  in  Rwanda,  and  scenes  of 
mutilated  bodies  floating  down  the  riv- 
ers and  of  villages  and  churches  filled 
with  decomposing  bodies,  the  crisis  of 
dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  continues  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Relief  agencies  contend  that  the 
Rwandan  exodus  from  the  former  Bel- 
gian colony  is  the  largest  and  most 
intense  refugee  movement  in  history. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Musoke- 
Lubega,  vicar  of  Holy  Spirit  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shared  his 
own  stories  emerging  from  interviews 
with  east  African  Anglican  and  other 
church  leaders  following  a  visit  to  the 
region.  He  was  one  of  four  Americans 
participating  in  an  assessment  of  relief 
efforts  provided  by  Church  World  Ser- 
vice [CWS]  in  Tanzania  andZaire.Born 
and  raised  in  Uganda,  he  said  in  an   Corn  meal  purchased  by  the  Presiding 
interview  that  he  was  "unprepared  for   Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  is  distributed 
what  we  saw,  heard  and  smelled  in  the    by  Church  World  Service  to  Rwandan  refugees 
camps.  Nothing  could  prepare  you  for  at  a  camp  in  Tanzania.  (Episcopal  News 
that."  Service  photo  by  Benjamin  Musoke-Lubega) 


'The  camps  are  unbelievable,"  he  said  after  visiting  seven  camps  in  Tanzania  and  several 
in  the  Goma  region  of  Zaire.  "You  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  people.  Tents  spread 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  And  there  is  a  pall  of  smoke  over  everything.  It  was  overwhelming  to 
see  the  suffering  of  the  children.  Thousands  of  people — women,  children,  old  men — are  living  in 
the  most  wretched  conditions,  sometimes  15  people  to  a  tent. 

"The  church  is  another  whole  set  of  problems.  There  are  some  churches  in  Rwanda  which  still 
have  bodies  in  them,"  Musoke-Lubega  said.  "The  structure  was  not  destroyed,  but  the  psycho- 
logical damage  is  immense." 

And  some  of  the  leadership  is  suspect. 

"There  are  two  stories  we  heard:  One  is  that  people  ran  into  the  churches  to  seek  sanctuary 
and  were  chased  there  and  killed  by  the  militia,"  Musoke-Lubega  said.  "There  was  another  story 
that  church  leaders,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  encouraged  the  people  to  come  to  the  church, 
then  later  called  the  militia  and  they  torched  the  whole  place.  That  is  why  the  church  can  be 

suspect." 

"Definitely  there  are  some  church  leaders  who  participated  or  who  collaborated  in  that  master 
plan  of  killing,  including  the  Anglicans,  whose  hands  are  not  clean,"  Musoke-Lubega  said.  "Also 
there  are  some  leaders  who  did  not  speak  out,  but  quietly  helped  the  Tutsi  and  moderates  escape 
by  hiding  them.  There  are  so  many  parallels  to  what  happened  in  Nazi  Germany." 

Centennial  of  cathedral  symbolizes  survival  of 
Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

The  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  Catedral  del 
Redentor  (Redeemer)  on  October  30 — and  its  own  survival  after  decades  of  persecution,  especially 
during  the  Fascist  era.  Formed  in  the  1 870s  as  the  result  of  reform  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Spanish  church  became  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  1980. 

In  his  sermon,  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Dublin  Donald  Caird  pointed  to  the  very  special 
relationship  between  the  Irish  and  Spanish  churches  which  share  historical  similarities  as  small 
churches  in  a  sea  of  Roman  Catholics.  "We  can  rejoice  that  old  attitudes  and  hostilities  are  being 
replaced  by  more  open  relationships  among  the  churches,"  he  said  in  hailing  the  "tenacity,  courage 
and  faith"  of  the  Spanish  church.  "It  is  a  miracle  that  the  church  is  still  here,  after  the  difficulties 
of  our  history,"  said  Bishop  Arturo  Sanchez  Galan,  who  has  been  bishop  of  the  Spanish  church 
since  1981. 

Three  other  Anglican  bishops — representing  the  Lusitanian  Church  of  Portugal,  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States — were  present  for  the  celebration  and 
met  to  lay  plans  for  a  much  wider  cooperation  among  their  churches  in  Europe.  "We  are  entering 
a  period  of  growing  collegiality  and  trust,  looking  for  a  new  way  of  being  together,"  said  Bishop 
Jef fery  Rowthorn,  the  new  suffragan  bishop  for  the  Convocation  of  American  Churches  in  Europe . 

"So  much  is  happening  in  the  religious  scene  on  the  European  continent  that  it  is  time  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  how  Anglicans  relate  to  each  other — and  not  just  at  the  episcopal  level,  but  also 
with  local  lay  leaders,"  Rowthorn  added  in  an  interview.  "The  next  steps  are  not  clear  yet  but  the 
bishops  are  planning  regular  meetings  in  the  future  as  one  way  of  building  anew  network  of  mutual 
support." 


Bishops  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  Europe  participated  in  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  (Iglesia 
Espanola  Episcopal)  in  Madrid:  left  to  right,  Bishop  John  Hind  of  Gibraltar; 
Bishop  Arturo  Sanchez  Galan  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church; 
Bishop  Fernando  Soares  of  the  Lusitanian  Church  in  Portugal;  and  Bishop 
Jeffrey  Rowthorn,  Convocation  of  American  Churches  in  Europe.  (Episcopal 
News  Service  photo  by  James  Solheim) 
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Russians  announce  plans  to  rebuild  Moscow 
cathedral  destroyed  by  Stalin 

Moscow's  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  the  world's  largest  Orthodox  place  of 
worship  when  it  was  destroyed  on  Stalin's  orders  in  1931,  could  be  rebuilt  in  time  for  the  city's 
850th  anniversary  in  1997. 

Opened  in  188 3  as  a  memorial  to  the  Russian  Army's  1812defeatof  Napoleon,  the  church  was 
replaced  by  a  swimming  pool,  often  secretly  used  by  Orthodox  believers  for  baptisms.  As  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  scrambles  to  restore  hundreds  of  churches  after  70  years  of  persecution 
by  the  Communists,  the  church  would  serve  as  an  important  symbol  of  the  church's  resurgence. 

During  an  Anglican-Russian  Orthodox  consultation  on  the  episcopate  in  1992,  Bishop 
Richard  Grein  of  New  York  presented  Patriarch  Alexi  II  with  two  albums  of  duplicate  photos  and 
plans  of  the  cathedral.  The  originals  had  been  seized  by  the  Soviets,  sold  in  the  West  and  ended 
up  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  "The  Patriarch  was  visibly  moved  and  said  that  the  detailed 
albums  would  help  them  rebuild  the  church,"  said  the  Rev.  J.  Robert  Wright  of  New  York' s  General 
Theological  Seminary,  who  participated  in  the  presentation.  He  said  that  he  found  a  special  irony 
in  a  presentation  by  the  bishop  of  New  York,  with  the  largest  cathedral  in  the  world,  that  would 
help  rebuild  the  largest  cathedral  in  the  Orthodox  world. 


Bishop  Ottley  of  Panama  assumes  post  as 
Anglican  Observer  at  United  Nations 

In  a  colorful  "handing  over"  ceremony  at  New  York' s  Trinity  Church  on  October  23,  Bishop 
James  Ottley  of  Panama  assumed  his  post  as  Anglican  observer  at  the  United  Nations.  Like  his 
predecessor,  Bishop  Sir  Paul  Reeves  of  New  Zealand,  OtUey  was  accompanied  by  a  group  from 
his  own  church  as  a  sign  of  continued  support  in  the  new  role.  A  Panamanian  dance  troupe, 
Conjunto  Nuevo  Panama,  performed  and  escorted  OtUey  to  the  altar  for  his  "handing  over."  In 
welcoming  OtUey,  Bishop  Herbert  Donovan,  vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  noted  that  the  parish  has  a 
substantial  Panamanian-American  membership.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Matthews,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  presented  Ottley  with  a  cope  and  mitre  representing  his  new  office. 

The  office  of  Anglican  Observer  at  the  United  Nations  was  launched  in  1991  with  a  financial 
grant  from  Trinity,  which  continues  its  support  with  Ottley.  As  observer,  Ottley  will  represent  the 
worldwide  Anglican  Communion  and  its  70  million  members  in  160  countries.  He  will  represent  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  UN  members  and  the  Secretary  General  and  report  back 
to  member  churches  on  issues  as  they  emerge  at  the  UN. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmoi.d  Browning,  commenting  recently  on  the  appointment,  said  that 
Ottley  is  "a  person  of  great  integrity  and  deep  concern  for  the  difficult  issues  facing  the  Third 
World." 


Bishop  Richard  Grein  of  New  York  (center)  and  the  Rev.  J.  Robert  Wright  of 
General  Seminary  present  albums  with  photos  and  plans  for  the  Catheral 
Church  of  Christ  the  Savior,  destroyed  in  1931  on  Stalin's  orders,  to  Patriarch 
Alexi  II  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  With  pledges  of  government  help,  the 
church  will  be  rebuilt.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo  by  Richard  Kew) 


Christmas  is  hard 
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In  a  colorful  ceremony  at  New  York's  Trinity  Church,  Bishop  James  Ottley  of 
Panama  (left)  was  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Dan  Matthews  to  his  new  post  as 
Anglican  Observer  at  the  United  Nations.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo  by  Mary 
Bloom) 

Symptoms  of  Inner  Peace  at 
Christmas 


"Christmas  is  hard  for  me,"  she  said.  And  it  is  for  many  folks . 

The  holidays  bring,  for  many  of  us,  the  joy  of  being  with  family  and 
friends.  It  should  be  a  time  of  emotional  rest  and  renewal  but  for  most  it 
involves  a  sense  of  bittersweetness.  Old  anxieties,  old  hurts,  and  frustrations 
just  seem  to  emerge  unbekoned.  Hopes  for  reconciliation  get  dashed  once 
more.  Crazy  uncle  Lewie  is  just  as  obnoxious  as  he  has  always  been. 
Christmas  is  hard  for  almost  everyone  whose  family  and  friends  are  able  to 
come  together. 

And  for  others  the  holidays  bring  remembrances  of  loves  gone  south, 
loved  ones  no  longer  here  to  share  the  joy  of  celebrating.  A  song  that  they 
loved  brings  us  to  a  place  of  sadness  we  thought  we  had  left  for  ever.  A 
grandchild  smiles  and  we  tumble  into  that  place  of  grief  where  lies  our  wishes 
for  all  that  our  loved  one  is  missing.  The  soaring  music  of  a  really  good  choir 
transports  us  to  a  place  of  tears,  tears  tied  to  the  majesty  of  some  past  human 
achievement.  Christmas  is  hard,  very  hard. 

The  donkey  she  road  seemed  to  hit  every  bump  on  the  little  trail  they 
followed.  The  baby  didn 't  like  it  onebit .  He  kicked  like  the  mule  he  was  bom 
to  ride.  This  journey  was  exceedingly  hard  for  herbut  it  had  to  be  made.  She 
thought  to  herself,  "Somehow  God  would  see  her  through  it  all."  Then  she 
smiled  to  herself  as  her  thoughts  continued,  "And  maybe,  just  maybe, 
something  good  will  come  of  it,  for  all  of  us ." 


Watch  for  these  signs  of  Peace  from  within: 

The  tendency  to  think  and  act  spontaneously  rather  than  out  of  fear.  (Especially 
about  giving  and  receiving  gifts.) 

An  ability  to  enjoy  each  moment. 

The  loss  of  interest  in  judging  other  people. 

Decreased  interest  in  interpreting  the  actions  of  others. 

The  progressive  loss  of  the  ability  to  worry. 

A  declining  interest  in  conflict. 

Increased  gratitude  to  God  and  others. 

Feeling  connected  with  others,  nature  and  God. 

A  tendency  to  let  things  happen  rather  than  make  them  happen. 

Accepting  the  love  of  God  and  friends  and  giving  yours  to  them. 
If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symptoms,  please  be  advised  that  your  condition  of 
Christmas  Peace  may  be  quite  advanced  and  is  probably  infectious.  There  is  no  known 
cure  so  you  may  have  to  live  with  it  the  rest  of  your  life. 

—from  the  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


I  TOLD  OCR  CHILDREN'S  CLASS  THE. 
CHRISTMAS  STORY—  HOW  THE  WISE  MEN 
WERE  LED  BY  A  STAR,  AND  HOW  THE 
SHEPHERDS  SAW  THE  SV^FILL  WITH 
LI&HT  AND  HEARD  THE 
VOICES  OF 
ANGtELS. 
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Resolutions  for  Spiritual  Health  1995 


BY  DR.  JOHN  POWELL,  ST.  PAUL'S,  GREENVILLE 

It  is  traditional  on  New  Year's  Eve  to  make  resolu- 
tions forthe  next  twelve  months.  Many  such  resolutions 
are  made  in  as  attempt  to  achieve  idealized  mental  visions 
of  ourselves,  and  often  such  resolutions  are  unrealistic. 
For  example,  males  and  females  alike  list '  'going  on  a  diet' ' 
as  a  top  priority  resolution .  In  our  mind' s  eye ,  we  may  see 
ourselves  strolling  along  the  beach  slim,  with  a  model' s 
physique.  Yet  average  people's  bodies  will  not  equal 
Hollywood  standards,  no  matter  whatwe  do.  Even  if  our 
weight  objectives  were  met,  our  genetic  physical  struc- 
tures will  not  allow  us  to  meet  fantasized  body  images. 

Rather  than  setting  realistic  goals,  we  frequently  hold 
on  to  unachievable,  romanticized  ones.  When  progress 
toward  such  elusive  goals  bogs  down,  we  tend  to  quickly 
discard  the  goals  altogether. 

For  instance,  some  years  ago  I  would  set  a  personal 
resolution  ofbecoming '  'superorganized' '  each  New  Year' s 
Eve.  All  types  of  appointment  books  and  filing  systems 
were  tried,  but  I  was  never  able  to  achieve  my  mental 
ideal.  Year  after  year,  I  would  set  my  "superorganized" 
goal  only  to  have  it  discarded  by  late  January.  I  shared  my 
frustration  with  a  colleague,  and  she  commented  that  I 
was  actually '  'organized  in  the  most  important  ways"  and 
thatshe  noticed  thatl  thought  in  an  "organized,  outline- 
like manner."  She  continued  by  saying,  "why  bruise 
yourself  emotionally  trying  to  achieve  perfection — just 
figure  out  how  you  can  keep  a  balance."  I  began  observ- 
ing that  many  writers  and  scholars  mentioned  that  they 
were  most  productive  when  they  achieved,  as  one  said, 
"organized  chaos."  So  now  rather  than  trying  to  com- 
pletely restructure  my  life,  I  concentrate  on  fine  tuning  and 


maintaining  a  healthy  balance  that  affords  enough  struc- 
ture and  yet  allows  for  unstructured,  creative  time. 

Another  fallacy  is  for  us  to  set  resolutions  that  are 
superficial  rather  than  concentrating  on  more  important, 
substantive  matters.  Psychoanalyst  Erich  Fromm,  in  his 
book  To  Have  or  To  Be?,  distinguishes  between  "to 
have"  goals  that  lead  to  self-centeredness  and  "to  be" 
goals  that  lead  to  interdependence — i.e.  appreciating  our 
own  worth  but  connecting  our  life  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  we  concentrate  on  "having",  we  acquire  acquisi- 
tions but  usually  little  else.  Setting  "to  be"  goals  leads  us 
on  paths  of  discovery;  we  discover  more  about  our- 
selves, others  we  interact  with,  and  the  ecological  envi- 
ronment upon  which  we  depend.  Seeking  "to  be"  means 
that  we  strive  to  lift  our  lives  to  their  highest  values — thus 
we  live  richer,  fuller  lives.  With  this  in  mind,,  here  are 
some  suggestions  that  may  help  you  to  set  resolutions  that 
can  enhance  yourspiritualhealth  in  1995: 

1.  Seek  to  be  warmer  and  more  responsive  to  those  you 
love  and  those  you  associate  with.  Share  your  feelings — 
don' t  hesitate  to  say  "I  love  you"  when  it  is  appropriate. 

2.  Claim  time  for  yourself  so  that  you  can  develop  and 
grow  emotionally  and  spiritually.  Remember  that  you  are 
"one  of  a  kind" — no  one  else  is  like  you  are,  so  develop 
your  own  uniqueness.  You  bring  special  talents  and  gifts 
to  share  with  others,  but  you  also  need  to  take  care  of 
yourself. 

3.  Choose  a  theme  for  1 995  that  you  wish  to  explore  and 
develop  for  yourself.  For  example  you  may  wish  to 
expand  your  artistic  talents.  Skill  building  classes  may  be 
taken,  and  trips  to  museums  may  be  planned.  By  year' s 
end,  you  will  likely  have  enjoyed  yourself  and  at  the  same 


time  you  will  have  developed  another  facet  of  your 
personality — in  this  example,  alove  for  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art. 

4.  Remember  that  you  do  not  need  to  completely  remake 
yourself.  You  already  possess  many  strengths  and  per- 
sonal resources.  Discover  your  best  qualities  and  build 
upon  them. 

5.  Associate  with  those  you  can  learn  from  and  who  are 
willing  to  learn  from  you.  Seek  to  share  and  learn  to 
receive.  Be  willing  to  accept  leadership  roles,  butavoid 
the  temptation  to  dominate  and  control  others. 

6.  Don't  rush  through  1995.  Take  time  to  enjoy  the 
seasons,  your  family,  your  friends,  and  the  beauty  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina. 

7.  Claim  victories  and  celebrate  your  accomplishments. 

8.  Plan  ahead — be  prudent,  but  try  not  to  worry  about 
every  eventuality.  Look  as  much  as  possible  upon  new 
circumstances  as  opportunities. 

9.  Practice  forgiveness,  and  when  possible  reconcilia- 
tioa 

10.  Remember  God  loves  us  for  who  we  are.  We  can 
grow  spiritually  and  emotionally  when  we  commune  with 
God,  but  we  cannot  earn  God's  love — it  is  already 
present  for  us  to  rely  on. 

1 1 .  Live  each  day  to  its  fullest  potential.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  next  day  brings,  but  we  can  savor  the  joys  of 
today.  So  take  time  to  reflect  upon  and  appreciate  your 
family,  yourfriends,  your  community,  your  vocation  and 
your  life — one  day  at  a  time  throughout  1995. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


A  Season  of  Expectation 

BYTHEREV.CHARI^GH>I^FROMTn)INGSTHENEWSLETTEROFST.  ANDREW'S 
BY-THE-SEA,NAGS  HEAD 

Advent  begins  ourchurch  year.  Itis  a  season  of  anticipation  and  expectation.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  anticipate  the  coming  of  Christmas  and  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other,  the  Christian  community  is  expectant.  "We 
await  his  coming  again  in  glory,' '  are  the  words  of  our  liturgy ,  as  we  prayerfully  expect 
Christ's  coming  again  to  reign  triumphant  over  all  God's  Kingdom,  "on  earth  as  in 
heaven." 

Yet,  looking  around  us  we  see  tremendous  isolation  and  brokenness.  It  would 
seem  more  hopeless  than  hopeful.  Our  households  and  communities  are  stressed  to  the 
point  that  even  the  celebration  of  Christmas  seems  overwhelming. 

The  Church  is  the  redeeming  commu- 
nity among  us,  for  it  is  meant  to  bear 
witness  to  the  love  of  Christ  that  this  old 
world  longs  to  know.  We  are  hungry  for 
hope  as  we  hunger  for  God' s  love.  Look 
again  at  the  Christmas  scene:  there  itis,  the 
love  of  God  placed  before  us  in  a  feeding 
trough,  a  manger.  Jesus,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Let  us  celebrate  this  Christmas  as 
God  intends,  with  hopeful  expectation 
and  hearts  ready  to  receive  the  love  of 
God :  it  is  the  only  gift  worth  receiving  in 
honor  of  the  Christ  child,  and  it  is  one  we 


Drawing  by  Marge  Smart, 
St.  Christophers,  Havelock 


Cross  Current  says 
thank  you 

The  editor  of  Cross  Current  would  like  to  thank  the 
congregation  of  St.  John's  in  Fayetteville  for  their  recent 
contribution  of  $1250.00  to  the  diocesan  paper.  $1250.00  is 
roughly  the  cost  of  printing  one  issue  of  Cross  Current.  The 
contribution  will  help  offset  the  paper's  expenditures  and  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
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Activities  and  Trinity  Programs 


JANUARY 


St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 

6-7 

St.  Timothy' s,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat 

6-7 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat 

7 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Youth  Retreat 

7-8 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford,  Vestry  Retreat 

7-8 

Elderhostel 

8-13 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro,  Vestry  Retreat 

13-14 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 

13-15 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat 

13-15 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat 

13-15 

St.  Thomas,  Oriental,  Vestry  Retreat 

14-15 

Department  of  Christian  Formation  Overnight 

15-16 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat 

20-21 

St.-Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat 

20-22 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  Vestry  Retreat 

20-22 

Elderhostel 

22-27 

St.  Phillips,  Southport,  Vestry  Retreat 

27-19 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 

27-29 

St.  James,  Shalotte,  Vestry  Retreat 

27-29 

ECW  Board  Retreat 

31-2/1 

Trinity  Center  Board  Retreat 

31-2/1 

FEBRUARY 

Cursillo 

Youth  Commission 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Parish  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


MARCH 


APRIL 


Quiet  Day 

Stewardship  Conference 

New  Beginnings#15 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference 

Happening  #25 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor,  Vestry  Retreat 
Commission  on  Ministry 
Elderhostel 


Elderhostel 

JuniorDiocesanYouthEvent(D.Y.E.) 
Clergy/Spouse  Conference 
Warden's  Conference 


1-5 

10-12 

12-17 

24-26 

26-3/3 


1 

34 
3-5 
5-10 
10-11 

16-  19 

17-  18 
20-21 
26-31 


16-21 
21-23 
23-25 
28-29 


You're  invited 


St.  Mary's  in  Kinston  wishes  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese  for  the 
January  8th  presentation  of  the  annual  Boar's 
Head  &  Yule  Log  Festival.  Performances  will 
be  at  3 :00  and  5:00p.m.  and  itis  recommended 
that  you  arrive  early  in  order  to  get  a  seat. 

The  Festival  is  one  of  joy  and  solemnity, 
merriment  and  music,  pageantry  and  dance. 
Over  1 50  costumed  participants  contribute  to 
thi  s  glorious  celebration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Christmas  Season. 
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Get  the  Fax! 

BY  ALICIA  ALFORD 

O'kay  I'll  admit  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  push  to  get  fax  machines  in  all  our  churches. 
Af  terall,  it  is  easy,  fast  and  helpful  when  I  am  working  against  a 
Cross  Current  deadline  to  be  able  to  ask  someone  to  j  ust  fax  the 
information.  So  why  have  I  been  so  slow  to  catch-on  that  this 
will  make  all  our  lives  easier?  I  don' t  know,  but  I  do  know  what 
has  pushed  me  onto  the  band  wagon. 

Yesterday  I  was  watching  Sesame  Street  with  my  two-year 
old  and  Big  Bird  and  the  gang  tromped  into  the  corner  drug  store 
to  receive  a  fax .  Even  our  children  are  living  in  the  age  of  faxes ! 
Why  should  the  Episcopal  Church  be  left  behind?  Well  now  I  am 
convinced — we  shouldn't  be. 

As  Alice  Clayton  wrote  in  the  newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Tennessee: 

"We  type  a  letter,  print  it  out  on  a  laser  printer,  print  out  an 
envelope,  fold  the  letter,  place  it  in  the  envelope,  seal  the 
envelope,  take  it  to  the  postage  meter,  frank  it.  .  .did  I  leave 
anything  out?  Oh,  yes  at  the  end  of  the  day  someone  takes  all 
these  letters  across  the  street  to  the  mailbox  and  off  they  go. 

But  now..,  we  have  fax  software  that  will  enable  us  to  take 
that  same  letter,  send  it  to  a  fax  machine  instead  of  a  printer  and 
in  a  few  minutes  it's  delivered  to  its  destination. 

In  a  perfect  world,  in  which  all  our  churches  had  fax  ma- 
chines, we  could  send  out  clergy  letters  in  record  time.  We  could 
alert  churches  of  upcoming  events  and  meetings.  We  could 
communicate,  connect  with  one  another;  and  unite  in  our  shared 
mission  of  spreading  the  Good  News  throughout  the  diocese." 

Many  of  our  churches  have  acquired  fax  machines  and 
discovered  that,  yes,  they  do  make  correspondence  more  effi- 
cient and  they  often  cost  less  than  a  phone  call  or  a  postage 
stamp.  Some  churches  have  written  the  purchase  of  a  fax  machine 
in  as  a  line  item  on  their  budget.  Others  have  simply  placed  a 
request  in  their  newsletter  asking  that  a  fax  machine  be  donated. 
One  church,  St.  Andrew's  in  Nags  Head,  turned  the  endeavor 
into  an  outreach  project.  Rather  than  purchase  just  one  fax 
machine,  the  vestry  purchased  two  and  donated  one  to  the 
ministry  of  Web  Simon  and  his  cluster  of  small  churches  in  the 
Albemarle  deanery. 

The  vision  of  St.  Andrew' s  proves  that  faxes  not  only  make 
correspondence  faster,  they  truly  connect  us  just  as  it  did  for  Big 
Bird  and  his  friends,  who  by  the  way,  received  a  fax  from  Puerto 
Rico.  (Do  you  think  they  have  companion  street  in  Puerto  Rico?) 

r —  — —  "N 

Help  Requested 

The  Department  of  Congregations  and 
Development  is  in  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing a  catechumenate  program  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina  and  is  eager  to  receive 
information  from  parishes  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful pre-baptism/pre-confirmation  pro- 
grams. Anyone  who  is  presently  involved  in 
or  who  has  been  involved  in  any  sort  of 
formal  catechumenate  program  is  asked  to 
contact  the  Rev.  Dick  Warner  as  soon  as 
possible,  Dick  may  be  reached  at  910*754- 
9313. 

v  ) 
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The  Joyous  lessons  of  illness 

The  following  letter  to  Bishop  Sander's  is  reprinted  with  permission from 
the  author,  Mrs.  Suzanna  Taylor  Brandis,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's, 
Wilmington.  Bishop  Sander's  letter,  which  she  refers  to,  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  Cross  Current. 


Dear  Bishop  Sanders, 

A.C.  Hosea  took  the  liberty  of  faxing  to  me  your  Sept.  15th  letter  to  the 
parishes,  and  I'm  glad  she  did.  In  it  I  recognized  my  own  fears  before  embarking 
on  the  high  dose  chemo  before  my  transplant.  Of  course  we  are  praying  for  you. 

I  fancy  myself  to  hold  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  had  perhaps  more 
chemotherapy  than  anyone  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  When  people  remark 
on  how  well  I  have  tolerated  high-dose  chemo,  a  bone-marrow  transplant,  eight 
months  of  continuous  drip  (24  hours,  7  days  a  week,  through  a  catheter  in  my 
formerly  lovely  chest)  5-FU,  months  of  taxol  and  two  separate  in-patient  high- 
dose  protocols  over  six  months,  I  comment  I'd  rather  have  had  a  root-canal.  But 
that's  show-biz — I've  learned  to  deal  with  what  God  has  given  me,  and  remark- 
ably, I  have  had  some  joyous  lessons  and  gifts  through  what  should  be  a  painful 
misery. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  that  some  remarkable  things  have  happened  to  me  in 
the  chemo  room.  I  entered  that  room  alone  and  afraid,  but  soon  found  comfort  from 
the  nurses,  who  choose  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  care  of  possibly  dying  people, 
who  become  beacons  of  hope,  and  therefore  influential  in  changing  my  attitudes 
to  my  disease  and  the  outcome  of  my  treatment.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  them.  There 
are  the  beautiful  sights — the  husband  or  wife  who  never  leaves  his/her  partner's 
side,  the  families  whose  love  for  each  other  glows  so  brightly  and  endures  so  much 
that  I  have  had  to  remark  to  God  on  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  human  spirit 
that  he  has  created. 

Then  there  are  the  sadder  sights. . .  the  gurney  carrying  what  seems  to  be  a 
mere  shell  of  a  human  spirit.  Watching  these  carriages  of  soul  transverse  hospital 
corridors  for  hours  made  me  realize  how  temporary  these  bodies  are.  And  so  a  sad 
sight  becomes  a  joyous  lesson  again.  There  are  the  times  that  F  ve  been  enabled  to 
reach  out  to  the  patient  in  the  next  Barcalounger,  who  was  crying;  she  was  alone 
and  dying,  and  afraid  because  she  didn't  know  God.  I  told  her  that  knowing  God 
was  not  like  the  Iowa  test  or  the  SAT,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late,  ever.  I  left 
my  treatment  and  somehow  was  given  the  energy  to  drive  to  her  Methodist  church, 
where  I  asked  for  her  pastor  came  to  her — he  did.  | 

I' ve  spent  hours,  weeks  in  that  chemo  room,  and  God  has  used  me,  giving  this 
sick  supposedly  terminal  person  an  active  occupational  purpose  to  life  that 
awakens  with  me  each  morning.  He  has  given  me  a  sense  of  hope  and  humor  that 
I  didn't  know  I  had.  Just  by  starting  conversations  in  that  room,  God  lets  me 
facilitate  healing.  .  .  with  humor  and  honesty,  suddenly  patients  are  speaking, 
sharing,  maybe  for  one  minute  ignoring  the  tubes  and  the  blood  and  the  pain, 
perhaps  coming  out  of  that  room  realizing  that  they,  too,  still  can  have  goals;  gifts 
to  give  and  receive  before  the  final  gift  of  eternal  life. 

This  is  not  to  say  I  have  never  been  angry  or  depressed.  I  am  fortunate  that 
I  have  been  able  to  live  so  long  with  my  disease  before  it  kills  me  (and  it  will — breast 
cancer  has,  despite  all  of  medical  science's  protocols,  taken  over  my  liver  and  is 
steadily  growing).  I  have  had  time  to  curse  God,  to  deny,  to  blame  my  family,  my 
doctors,  myself, — I've  been  allowed  to  go  through  all  the  ugly  phases  that  lead  to 
acceptance  and  peace.  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  been  given  the  time  to  let  go  of 
my  children,  to  see  that  God  has  given  me  a  family  that  will  never  let  them  down; 
that  they  have  been  already  given  the  spiritual  and  ethical  food  that  will  nourish 
their  lives.  I  have  had  time  to  look  at  them,  at  my  life,  and  say,  "I  am  well  pleased" 
(well,  there  were  a  few  moments  in  the  sixties  that  weren' t  exactly  high  points.) 

God  will  use  you  in  that  room  the  way  he  has  used  you  throughout  your  life. 
Doctors  were  not  able  to  take  away  your  gift  of  communicating  when  you  got  throat 
cancer.  After  your  surgery  last  year,  you  were  still  able  to  inspire  me  and  to  share, 
and  to  give  me  great  joy  with  you  sermons  (especially  the  one  in  which  you  used 
Billy  Joel's  song  "River  of  Dreams"  as  an  example  of  bereft  spiritdespite  material 
wealth).  God  will  use  you  to  the  joy  of  others  until  you  take  your  final  breath  on 
earth.  I  know  it.  I  don't  know  you  personally,  but  I  am  sure  that  you,  too,  have 
the  blessings  of  a  wonderful,  loving  family.  The  hardest  thing  about  being  sick  is 
to  realize  we  may  have  to  let  go  of  them. 

The  next  hardest  thing  is  letting  go  of  physical  power.  Oh,  the  things  I  used  to 
accomplish !  Mow  the  lawn,  teach  Sunday  school,  take  the  kids  camping,  paint  the 
house,  dance  'til  dawn,  swim  forever,  write  a  column,  play  in  a  bluegrass  band,  serve 
on  three  boards  and  make  a  five  course  gourmet  meals  for  friends  and  family  every 
weekend.  Accepting  the  fact  that  no  w  I  sometimes  can' t  even  fold  the  laundry  has 
been  devastating — learning  to  accept  my  disability  has  been  very  hard.  But  again, 
I  have  learned  to  compensate,  which  again  fills  me  with  wonder  and  awe  at 
the  power  of  the  human  spirit.  I'll  bet  this  is  the  one  that  gets  you  the 
most. .  .for  high  achievers  with  any  energy  at  all,  being  sick  is  a  real  waste  of  time. 

I'm  suddenly  aware  of  ho  w  presumptions  it  seems  of  me  to  be  giving  a  bishop 
advice — me,  who  didn' t  even  get  baptized  until  she  was  35.  And  I' m  no  theologian, 
but  I  did  read  the  bible  in  Christian  Science  Sunday  school  for  many  years,  a 
compromise  that  a  Jewish  father  and  Catholic  mother  seemed  to  find  socially 
acceptable.  I  am  so  grateful  to  them  for  that  education,  for  that  Gift  of  God  and 
my  sense  of  place  in  his  community  of  saints  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  God  bless 
you,  Sidney.  Prayers  for  you  come  through  my  heart  throughout  the  day.  I  just 
wanted  to  you  be  aware  of  the  joys  that  can  come  to  you  in  that  chemo  room — 
they  will  come,  even  between  the  dozing  doses  of  compazine  or  zofran.  Thanks 
be  to  God. 

Sending  my  love  to  you  and  all  your  family  and  being  a  grateful  "flockster," 
I  am  faithfully 


-«L- 

Suzanna  Brandis 
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2 

8 

7 

12 

13 

13-14 
14 

15 
16 
19 
20 
22 
26 

27-28 
30-31 


4 
11-12 
16 

16 

16-18 

23 

25 


34 
4-5 
16 

17-19 


3:00-5:00p.m. 
10:00-2:00p.m. 
10:30ajn. 
10:00am. 

10:00ajri. 
10:30am. 
3:00p.m. 

7:00pm. 
9:30am. 
2:30pjn. 
10:00  am. 


lftOOam 

12:00p.m. 

10:00am. 

10:30-3:30pjn. 

9:004:00p.m. 


Office  Closed 

Epiphany  Party,  Diocesan  House 
Cursillo,  Diocesan  House 
Convention  Commitee,  Hilton,  Green  ville 
Finance  Committee,  Diocesan  House 
Youth  Task  Force  Overnight 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  John' s,  Wilmington 

Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 

Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Martin  Luther  King  Day 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

Racial  Harmony  (former  Commission  on  Racism), 

Diocesan  House 

Diocesan  Youth  Convention 

Trinity  Center  Board  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 


New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Youth  Commission  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 
Commission  on  Ministry  &  Standing  Committee, 
St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 
Foundation,  Greenville 

Diocesan  Convention,  Hilton  &  Ramada  Greenville 
Deacon's  School,  Diocesan  House 
Convention  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Happening  Board  &  Staff,  Diocesan  House 


Stewardship  Conference 
New  Beginnngs  #15,  Trinity  Center 
Happening  Board  &  Staff,  Trinity  Center 
Happening  #25,  Trinity  Center 


The  Bishops'  Visitation  Schedules 
Bishop  Sanders 

Dec.  18  St.  John's,  Fayetteville 

Jan.  1  St.  Peter  s,  Suobury 

Jan.  8  Advent,  Williamston 

Jan  1 5  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

Jan  .22  St  Francis,  Goklsboro 

Jan.  29  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 

Feb.  5  Sl  Andrew' s,  Wilmington 

Feb.  12  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie 

Feb.  26  St.  Mary's,  Kins  ton 

Bishop  Vache 

Dec.  18  All  Souls,  Northwest 

Jan .  8  Zion,  Washington 

Jan.  1 5  Good  S  hepherd ,  Wilmington 

Jan.  22  Tyrrell  Ministry,  Washington 

Jan .  29  Trinity,  Chocowini  ty 

Feb.  5  St.  Jame' s  the  Fisherman,  Sballotte 

Feb.  12  HolyTrinity,Hampstead 

Feb.  19  St  Mark's,  Woodville  &  Roxobel 

Feb.  16  St.  Peter's,  Washington 
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servants 

Called  to  Care,  the  theme  of  the  1 12th  Annual 
Convention,  asks  each  of  us  to  examine  how  we,  as 
a  diocese,  a  deanery,  a  parish  and  an  individual, 
respond  to  our  Christian  call  to  care — our  call  to  be 
servants.  Bob  Van  Veld,  Chair  of  the  Convention 
Committee,  feels  this  year's  theme  is  exciting,  chal- 
lenging and  most  appropriate  for  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  "We're  [the  diocese]  gifted  with  a 
true  servant.  Our  bishop  is  a  servant  and  in  all  that 
he  does  he  is  trying  to  get  us  to  become  servants." 
The  diocesan  convention  will  provide  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  discussion  of  the  theme.  There  are 
dialogue  sessions,  deanery  meetings  and  luncheon 
discussions  which  will  all  provide  an  opportunity  to 
brainstorm  together  and  learn  from  each  other  how 
we  can  best  respond  to  this  call. 

This  issue  of  Cross  Current  is  dedicated  to 
examining  how  ws  are  currently  responding.  The 
articles  are  intended  to  help  us  take  stock  of  how  we 
are  doing  in  our  call  to  be  servants  and  to  help  us 
prepare  for  the  discussions  during  convention.  It 
looks  at  our  on-going  ministries — the  Good  Shep- 
herd House,  San  Mateo,  Community  Developers  of 
Beaufort-Hyde  County,  the  Episcopal  Farmworkers 
Ministry,  the  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry,  and 
Albemarle  Manna- with  the  intent  of  examining  how 
they  have  changed  since  their  inception,  where 
they  are  today  and  where  they  are  headed  in  the 
future  as  they  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of 
those  for  whom  the  ministry  was  established. 

Italso  looks  atnew  ministries  into  which  we  are 
being  called.  There  are  articles  on  the  plight  of 


children  in  today's  world  and  an  article  on  AIDS 
ministry. 

The  convention  committee  hopes  that  these 
articles,  as  well  as  Robert  Kysar' s  talk  on  the  Friday 
of  convention,  will  help  stimulate  discussion  of  the 
theme  during  the  scheduled  box  lunch  discussion 
session.  The  committee  also  hopes  that  these  dis- 
cussions will  be  continued  among  our  deaneries 
and  congregations  at  home. 

But  don' t  think  the  convention  is  all  talk  and  no 
action.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  actually 
respond  to  the  call  as  each  deanery  prepares  "care" 
bags  of  toiletries  for  a  needy  organization  of  the 
deanery's  choice.  (See  article  page  16.)  After  the 
bags  are  prepared  during  the  deanery  meetings  on 
Friday  afternoon,  they  will  be  offered  in  thanksgiv- 
ing during  the  final  Eucharist  on  Saturday.  Once 
blessed,  the  bags  will  be  given  to  the  chosen  orga- 
nizations. 

And  don't  worry  that  the  convention  is  all 
work  and  no  play!  On  Friday  night  the  conven- 
tion floor  will  be  transformed  into  a  Mardi  Gras 
parade.  All  convention  attendees  are  invited  to 
don  their  best  Mardi  Gras  apparel  and  join  the 
festivities.  The  popular  Panama  Steel  Band  will 
be  back  to  liven  the  dance  floor  as  we  shake  a 
leg.  Food  will  be  served  from  "streetcarts"  in 
true  Mardi  Gras  style.  So  be  prepared  to  meet, 
mingle,  dance  and  nibble. 

Finally,  the  convention  is  NOT  limited  to 
a  select  few.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  attend 
may  do  so  as  a  guest.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
contact  the  convention  registrar,  Judy 
Covington,  at  the  Diocesan  House,  9 19/522- 


0885.  In  fact  the  convention  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  convention  committee,  in  its  continuing 
effort  to  create  more  space  on  the  convention  floor, 
will  remove  the  tables  from  the  floor.  (Delegates 
please  be  prepared  to  write  on  your  laps.) 

The  diocesan  convention  does  promise  to  be 
exciting  and  challenging,  and  it  is  the  input  of  every 
member  of  the  diocese  that  makes  it  so.  The  1995 
Diocesan  Convention  will  not  end  on  Saturday, 
February  17,  with  the  closing  Eucharist,  but  it  will 
continue  through  the  1995  Lenten  Program,  "Called 
to  Care."  (See  article  page  9)  It  will  also  continue 
through  the  work  that  we  each  do  in  servant  minis- 
tries. 

Please  participate  in  the  convention  and  in  the 
life  of  the  diocese  by  reading  this  paper,  sharing 
your  ideas  with  your  convention  delegates,  and 
joining  in  the  1995  Lenten  Program. 


Convention  speaker  calls 
us  to  witness  by  example 


BY  CAROL  CHILDERS 

The  call  to  care  has  sounded 
through  the  ages  for  well  over  2,000 
years.  It  rang  out  when  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  to  the  promised  land.  It  ech- 
oed off  the  shores  of  Galilee,  when 
Jesus  welcomed  all  who  came  to  him. 

The  call  is  clear  and  simple — take 
care  of  each  other — regardless  of  sex, 
race,  religion  or  economic  status. 

Robert  Kysar,  author  of  Called  to 
Care:  Biblical  Images.for  Social  Minis- 
try and  guest  speaker  at  the  112th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina,  echoes  that  sentiment 
and  draws  direct  connection  between 
the  biblical  images  of  God  and  Jesus 
and  the  role  that  people  today  should 
be  playing  in  social  ministries. 

In  his  book,  he  stresses  that  hu- 
man beings  are  God' s  agents  for  bring- 
ing care,  compassion  and  nurturing  to 
the  less  fortunate  in  society. 

Kysar  writes:  'There  resides  in 
the  Old  Testament  a  recurring  picture 
of  God  as  one  who  suffers  with  the 
pain  of  humanity.  That  God  is  creator 
of  the  material  dimension  of  human 
life,  liberator  of  the  oppressed,  com- 
passionate actor  on  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fering, advocate  of  the  poor  ...  and  a 
sovereign  who  demands  just  social 
relationships  in  addition  to  worship 


and  requires  an  inclusive  concern  for 
others." 

"It  is  on  the  foundation  of  those 
images  that  the  social  ministry  of  the 
church  is  built.  The  ministry  takes  as  its 
goal  the  human  enactment  of  the  care 
and  concern  of  the  biblical 
God.. ..Because  God  has  acted  on  be- 
half of  such  persons,  so  Christians 
should  act  both  to  relieve  and  to  pre- 
vent such  suffering." 

The  holistic  approach  runs  strong 
in  Kysar' s  book.  "We're  trapped  in 
believing  that  God  only  cares  for  the 
spiritual  well-being,"  he  says.  But  God 
cares  for  the  whole  person — spiritual, 
physical  and  emotional. 

Kysar,  a  Bandy  Professor  of 
Preaching  and  New  Testament  at  the 
Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  points  out  that 
one  of  the  underlying  currents  in  our 
society  is  that  most  all  people  make 
prejudgements  of  other  people.  One 
example,  he  offers,  is  the  misconcep- 
tion that  homeless  people  are  lazy  and 
don't  want  to  work.  Other  similar 
prejudgements  center  around  poverty 
and  welfare  issues. 

The  Christian  message  calls  for 
the  care  of  the  poverty-stricken  and 
needy.  While  some  people  are  obeying 
God' s  call,  there  are  many  more  Chris- 


tians  who 
need  to  do 
more,  Kysar 
notes. 
"On  the 

whole,"  he  says,  "the  Bible  makes 
it  clear  that  God  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  Therefore,  He 
calls  on  all  those  who  worship  him  to 
become  agents  of  that  compassion- 
ate care." 

Kysar  refers  in  his  book  to  the 
people  of  God  as  an  alternative  com- 
munity— a  group  marked  by  a  dis- 
tinctive righteousness,  intent  upon 
the  care  of  the  needy. 

"Through  our  actions  on  behalf 
of  others,  we  are  bearers  of  God's 
care  to  the  society  of  which  we  are  a 
part,"  Kysar  writes.  "By  its  example, 
the  church  makes  its  witness  to  the 
world  and  offers  a  critique  of  those 
values  that  divide  people  and  allow 
for  the  oppression  of  many  to  the 
benefit  of  a  few." 

Butreachingoutto  others,  espe- 
cially a  stranger,  has  become  difficult 
in  the  last  several  decades,  a  time 
which  has  been  ridden  with  violence. 
Even  Kysar,  who  used  to  readily  give 
hitchhikers  rides,  now  reconsiders. 
"We  are  frightened  to  reach  out  and 
violence  is  the  reason  for  that  fear," 


he  adds. 

"We  are  indeed  a  fearful  people, 
for  life  in  society  evokes  the  most 
fundamental  kind  of  fears  we  have. 
Most  are  ill-founded,  even  if  they  are 
as  real  as  any  human  emotion,"  he 
explains. 

Referring  to  the  First  Episde  of 
John,  where  John  attempts  to  reassure 
his  readers  of  the  certainty  of  God's 
love,  Kysar  points  out,  "If  we  then 
respond  to  that  love  by  loving  God 
and  others,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  day  of  judgment.  'There  is  no  fear 
in  love,  but  perfect  love  casts  out  fear. 
For  fear  nas  to  do  with  punishment 
and  he  who  fears  is  not  perfected  in 
love.' (I  John  4: 18)" 

"Fear's  ultimate  antidote  lies  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  love  that  neutral- 
izes the  dread  of  punishment,  either 
human  or  divine.  Let  that  love  be  nur- 
tured among  us,  so  that  fear  may  sub- 
side and  the  energies  for  ministry  be 
freed." 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 


Some  recent  events  have  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
the  more  deeply  a  person  lives  in  (into)  the  presence 
of  Christ,  the  more  deeply  that  person's  life  is 
BisllOp'S  centeredin  thanksgiving.  Itisalsocleartomethatthe 
joy  of  thanksgiving  that  the  person  experiences  is 
steady  and  constant.  It  is  not  affected  by  what  is 
going  on  in  that  person's  life.  And,  it  is  also  clear  to 
me  that  whenever  a  deep  sense  of  thanksgiving  is 
present,  it  is  accompanied  by  equal  amounts  of  joy 
and  wonder.  I  suppose  I  am  saying  that  if  you  want 
to  live  a  life  that  is  surrounded  by  thanksgiving,  joy 
and  wonder,  forget  about  them  and  seek  Christ.  For 

mit  isonly  when  we  most  truly  forget  ourselves  in  Christ 
that  we  are  most  ourselves. 

All  these  truths  were  brought  home  to  me  quite 
forcibly  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Sister 
Scholastica,  who  led  our  last  diocesan  Advent  retreat 
at  Trinity  Center.  Having  led  numerous  retreats,  I 
know  full  well  that  doing  one  is  extremely  hard  work.  It  is  taxing  work, 
both  in  terms  of  preparation  and  presentation.  I  owed  Sister  Scholastica 
a  letter  of  deepest  thanks.  But  instead  of  writing  one  to  her,  I  received 
one  from  her. 

She  thanked  me,  and  through  me  she  thanked  each  of  you  for  the 
faith  of  this  diocese,  for  Trinity  Center,  for  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
our  ministry  by  leading  the  retreat,  and  for  the  Bishop's  Chapel.  To 
quote  her,  "That  will  always  be  a  moment  of 'God  in  a  point'  in  my  life." 
But,  you  see,  she  lives  so  deeply  into  God  in  Christ  that  she  sees  'God 
in  A  Point'  in  every  moment  of  her  life.  And  she  gives  thanks. 

I've  noticed  one  other  thing  about  such  folks.  They  live  their  lives 
leaning  back  into  the  arms  of  Christ  There  is  a  sure  and  certain 
acceptance  of  whatever  befalls  into  the  arms  of  Christ.  There  is  a  sure 
and  certain  acceptance  of  whatever  befalls  them.  There  is  a  prayer  in 
the  prayer  book  that  says  it  well.  "If  I  am  to  stand  up,  help  me  stand 
bravely.  If  I  am  to  sit  still,  help  me  to  sit  quietly.  If  I  am  to  lie  low,  help 
me  to  do  itpatiently.  And  if  I  am  to  do  nothing,  help  me  to  do  it  gallantl  y. " 

I  wish  for  each  of  u  s  the  thanksgiving,  j  oy,  wonder  and  acceptance 
of  what  it  means  to  live  in  Christ 


Faithfully, 


B.  Sidney  Sanders 


■ 


When  you  1< 
at  this  picture 
do  you  see1 
me? 


A  young  boy  clad  in  torn  clothes.  Obviously  poor. 
Now  look  again. 

Do  you  see  the  smile,  the  sparkle  in  the  eyes  that  says, 
Hey,  here  I  am.  I  dream  of  growing  up.  I  have  hope. 

Through  the  Annual  Appeal  we  can  help  him  realize 
his  hope  for  a  good  life. 

He  is  a  child  like  any  other  around  the  world.  A  boy  full 
of  hope.  A  boy  in  Haiti.  A  member  of  God's  family. 

ONE  GOD,  ONE  FAMILY,  ONE  EARTH. 

That  was  our  General  Convention  logo.  The  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  is  striving  this  year,  as 
in  the  past,  to  make  it  possible  for  children  like  the  one 
you  see  before  you  to  feel  that  they  are  true  members  of 
this  one  family,  within  God's  love. 

When  the  Annual  Appeal  comes  to  you  in  Epiphany, 
welcome  the  chance  to  help  all  children  enter  this  family 
with  the  dignity  afforded  them  through  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  education. 


THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP'S 
FUND  FORWORLD  RELIEF 
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Thursday.  February  16 
12:00-7:30p.m. 
3:00-5:30p.m. 

5:30-7:15p.m. 
7:15  p.m. 

8:00-9:15p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 


Friday.  February  17 

6:15  a.m. 

7:15  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

l'2:00p.m. 

12:30-2:00p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 
2:00-3:45p.m. 
4:00-5:30p.m. 
5:30-6:30p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 

6:30 -8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 

Saturday.  February  1 8 
6:15-8:45  a.m. 
9:00  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 


Registration  (Hilton  Inn) 
Dialogue  sessions  on  issues  facing  the  church. 

Also  budgets,  resolutions,  and  canonical  changes. 
Free  time.  Parish  delegations  may  wish  to  gather. 
First  bus  to  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  opening 

worship  service.  (Buses  leave  from  Hilton.) 
Festival  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
Buses  return  to  motels.  Free  time. 

(There  will  be  no  reception.) 


**  Buffet  breakfast.  (Ramada  &  Hilton) 
Holy  Eucharist.  (Ramada  Inn) 
Convention  registration  resumes.  (Hilton) 
Convention  opening  session.  (Hilton) 
Noonday  Prayers. 

Convention  lunch  and  discussion  of  Convention  theme. 

(Ramada) 
Reconvene  in  deanery  sessions. 
Deanery  sessions. 
Full  convention  reconvenes. 
Hearings. 

Choral  Evensong,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville. 

(Transportation  available  from  Hilton.) 

Free  Time. 

Mardi  Gras  Party.  (Hilton) 


**  Buffet  breakfast  (Ramada  &  Hilton) 

Liturgy  of  the  Word  followed  by  legislative  session. 

Liturgy  of  the  Table:  Holy  Eucharist. 


** 


The  cost  of  breakfast  is  not  included  in  your  registration  fee. 


'  Convention ' '  cont  from  page  1 


"The  issue  of  poverty  is  now  so  entangled  with  a  lot  of 
other  issues  — drugs,  alcoholism,  family  violence.  Most  of  us 
become  confused  by  the  complexity  of  these  issues,"  Kysar 
explains. 

"We  need  agencies  of  all  kinds — private,  government 
and  individuals — including  church  congregations  to  help 
deal  with  these  issues,"  he  adds. 

And  while  long-term  solutions  are  ideally  sought,  Kysar 
urges  everyone  not  to  sideline  temporary  aid.  "We  shouldn't 


put  down  the  band-aid  response  to  issues,"  he  stresses. 
"Sometimes  people  need  a  bandaid.  And  we  need  to  respond 
immediately  as  we  can  through  efforts  like  the  food  pantry 
some  churches  run." 

"That  won't  solve  the  hunger  issues,"  he  says,  "but  that 
will  at  least  keep  them  alive." 

The  basis  of  Kysar' s  "agents  of  God"  is  that  everyone 
has  the  ability  to  help  other  people.  "If  the  government 
increasingly  seems  incapable  of  addressing  the  issues,  that 
means  more  and  more  churches  will  have  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive in  taking  action." 


"Churches  and  ordinary  people  who  care,"  he  says,  "will 
need  to  act  more  clearly  and  effectively." 

"Until  the  church  attends  to  the  matter  of  prevailing 
consciousness  in  America,  no  efforts  at  renewed  social  minis- 
try are  going  to  have  much  effect,"  he  writes  in  his  book.  "A 
more  fundamental  and  frontal  attack  on  the  predominant  men- 
tality of  America  is  needed.  That  attack  begins  and  takes  its 
orientation  from  the  transformation  that  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  God  of j  ustice.  It  continues  in  our 
intentional  efforts  to  allow  that  new  mentality  to  break  through 
the  walls  we  have  put  around  ourselves." 
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Our  Present  Ministries 


No  Quick  Fixes  in  the  Farmworkers  Ministry 


BY  LISA  STILES  NANCE 

As  Christians,  we  are  called  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  those 
in  need.  And  there  are  few  more  poor  or  more  in  need  than  the 
migrant  farmworkers  of  North  Carolina.  To  address  the  needs  of 
the  migrant  farmworkers,  the  Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry 
was  created  as  a  joint  ministry  between  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  The  goal  of  the 
ministry  according  to  boardmember,  BarbaraHouston,  is  "being 
a  presence  for  them,  being  there  for  whatever  help  they  may  come 
to  us  for."  The  ministry  tries  to  achieve  this  goal  through  helping 
the  farmworkers  gain  better  working  and  living  conditions, 
helping  them  face  health  concerns,  and  helping  them  become 
educated.  It  is  aministry  that  takes  on  the  issues  facing  farmworkers 
as  individuals  and  as  a  group.  "Their  needs  are  so  varied,"  says 
Mrs.  Houston,  "including  fuel,  rent,  food." 

Throughout  the  past,  the  ministry  has  sought  to  help  the 
farmworkers  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Visiting  camps  and  monitoring 


the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  workers  and  their 
families,  teaching  English  classes,  being  translators,  helping 
them  fill  out  government  forms,  providing  day  care  and  a  Head 
S  tart  program  for  their  children,  and  offering  driver' s  education 
classes  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  the  ministry  has  helped. 

The  future  holds  out  hope  and  promise  for  this  vital  ministry. 
According  to  Mrs.  Houston,  "We're  looking  at  doing  more 
educational  programs.  We  want  to  give  the  farmworkers  skills  to 
make  them  more  self -reliant.. .to  help  get  them  out  of  the  migrant 
stream.  By  helping  them  become  more  independent,  they  can 
begin  to  do  other  types  of  work  and  become  productive  members 
of  the  community." 

One  of  the  goals  of  these  educational  programs  is  to  identify 
and  develop  some  leaders  within  the  migrant  community.  These 
leaders  could  then  work  as  liaisons  between  the  farmworkers  and 
the  ministry  workers  to  help  pinpoint  more  specific  needs. 

Although  those  involved  in  this  ministry  are  optimistic 
about  the  future,  they  are  very  much  aware  that  in  this  type  of 


ministry  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  quick  fix.  There  is  very  little 
resolution  to  many  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
migrant  farmworkers  for  decades.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
more  legislation  on  a  state  and  national  level.  Camps  need  to  be 
inspectedmore  and  many  services  are  being  duplicated  through 
agency  overlapping. 

Through  the  Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry,  we  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Episcopalians  are  acknowledging  that  the  plight  of 
the  migrant  farmworkers  is  one  we  cannot  ignore.  We  need  to 
remember  the  bond  we  have  with  the  farmworkers,  a  bond  that 
transcends  the  fact  that  they  pick  the  food  that  graces  our 
tables — the  Christian  bond  that  says  we  are  all  children  of  God 
and  should  love  each  other.  So  as  this  ministry  continues,  we 
must  recognize,  as  our  convention  theme  says,  that  we  are 
"Called  to  Care." 


-Lisa  Nance  is  a  member  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville . 


Albemarle  Manna:  A  ministry  struggling  to  respond 


BY  JOHN  MOREHEAD 

Elizabeth  City  Episcopalians  who  were  "Called  to  Care,"  as 
this  year's  Diocesan  Convention  theme  bids  us,  established  in 
1982  in  a  former  Episcopal  church  building  aremarkable  program 
that  remains  unique  in  North  Carolina.  The  program  is  a  combi- 
nation "food  bank"  and  "food  pantry,"  which  for  brevity  was  in 
1992  renamed  "Albemarle Manna,"  alluding  to  the  Biblical  feed- 
ing with  manna  from  heaven  in  Exodus  16. 

In  larger  urban  areas  with  more  resources,  one  will  normally 
find  three  separately  sponsored  organizations:  "soup  kitchens," 
which  serve  hot  meals  on  premises  to  the  homeless  and  others 
in  need;  "food  pantries,"  which  furnish  groceries  periodically  for 
families  carefully  screened  for  need;  and  a  "food  bank,"  which 
receives  and  warehouses  surplus  and  salvage  food  that  other- 
wise would  be  discarded  and  then  distributes  it  to  food  pantries 
and  other  service  agencies. 

Sufficient  volunteers  to  support  more  thanone  such  orga- 
nization will  not,  however,  be  found  in  a  rural  area  such  as 
surrounds  Elizabeth  City  -  nor  will  there  be  foundthe  wholesale  ! 
surplus  food  supplies  that  are  generally  required  to  support  the 
"food  bank"  category  of  operation.  The  national  food  bank 
network  found  it  remarkable  on  a  visit  last  June  that  a  food  bank 
survives  at  all  in  this  rural  area;  but  "Albemarle  Manna"  hasdonc 
so  for  1 3  years  now,  in  service  to  North  Carolina' s  1 5  northeastern 
counties,  which  surround  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  reach  south 
and  west  as  far  as  Hyde,  Beaufort,  Martin,  Bertie,  and  Northampton 
counties. 

Though  it  has  always  been  an  interdenominational  ministry, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  "Albemarle  Manna"  has  been  consistently  led 
by  Episcopalians.  Its  executive  director,  Debi  Fox,  and  its  current 
president,  Elizabeth  City  lawyer  Don  Prentiss,  are  members  of 
Christ  Church  parish,  as  are  about  half  of  the  Albermarle  Manna 
board,  which  currently  includes  the  rector,  the  Reverend  Josh 
MacKenzie,  and  parishioner,  Frank  Parrish.  When  the  black 
congregation  of  the  former  St.  Philip's  parish  in  Elizabeth  City 
merged  with  Christ  Church,  the  St.  Philip's  church  building  was 
given  by  the  diocese  to  be  used  as  the  primary  quarters  of  the 
Albemarle  Food  Bank  and  Food  Pantry  -  as  "Manna"  was 
originally  called  -  for  most  of  the  ministry' s  life. 

The  volunteers  at  the  Albemarle  "food  pantry"  program 
soon  realized  that  many  of  the  poor  who  come  for  food  do  not 
know  how  to  live  on  a  budget  or  prepare  nutritious  meals 
economically.  Nor  do  they  understand  the  high  cost  of  the 
interest  rates  typically  paid  for  short-term  consumer  credit  and 
they  have  not  been  taught  the  manners  of  applying  for  a  job  and 
being  a  dependable  employee  or  the  principles  of  bringing  up 


children.  These  people  then  learn  to  expect  failure  and  disap- 
pointment. Accordingly  the  food  pantry  program  hired  a  part- 
time  social  worker  to  help  these  families  in  identifying  their 
needs,  setting  goals,  and  seeking  appropriate  assistance.  The 
original  "food  pantry"  program  thus  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended and  named  more  broadly  the  "direct  services"  program 
of  Albemarle  Manna,  to  include  now  economic  and  social 
training,  emergency  fuel  payments  for  the  elderly,  the  ill  and  the 
laid-off,  and  referrals  for  other  assistance,  as  well  as  the  original 


grocery  allotments. 

Al  beraarie  Manna' s 

literature  bears  its  motto,  For  I  was 

hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,"  from  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded 
in  Matthew  25:35,  summarizing  the  activity's  short-term  goal  of 
meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  the  poor.  The  long-term  goal  of 
Albemarle  Manna,  similarly;  is  fostered  by  the  visible  deeds  and 
manner  of  the  volunteers  even  more  than  by  the  words  of  the 
Scriptural  posters  on  the  walls  in  the  rented  warehouse  that  now 
hotises  the  food  pantry  along  with  the  other  programs.  These 
volunteers  provide  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  hope  and  care 
that  makes  the  difference  in  encouraging  families  to  reach  to  the 
long-term  objective  of  sdtf-sufficiency. 

The  "food  pantry"  program  of  Albemarle  Manna  receives 
its  stock  almost  entirely  from  canned-goods  drives  by  local 
churches,  scout  troops,  schools,  organizations,  and  businesses, 
from  local  potato  andpeanut  farmers,  and  from  salvage  canned 
goods  from  local  grocery  stores.  "Food  bank"  programs,  how- 
ever, may  be  less  understood  by  average  citizens:  a  food  bank 
depends  on  surplus  food  in  quantity,  and  mainly  fromproducers , 
processors,  and  wholesalers;  but  because  those  generally  are 
not  found  in  this  rural  area,  the  Albemarle  food  bank  survives 
largely  through  its  affiliation  with  the  "Second  Harvest"  Na- 
tional Food  Bank  Network  that  provides  access  to  food  stocks 
donated  mother  regions  -  this  arrangement  also  allows  more  of 
a  balance  of  items  than  can  be  provided  locally. 

The  food  bank  at  Albemarle  Maflna  in  turn  distributes  to 
about  60  area  agencies,  including,  local  food  pantries,  several 
small  church-run  children's  homes,  three  abused  women' s  shel- 
ters, and  several  non-profit  day-care  centers  and  subsidized 
homes  for  the  elderly.  The  Albemarle  food  bank  provides  these 
agencies  with  technical  advice  on  food  inspection  and  storage 
and  on  food-pantry  operation,  as  well  as  with  the  food  itself.  The 
agencies  in  turn  repay  about  half  of  Manna' s  costs  of  transport- 
ing the  food  to  Elizabeth  City  and  warehousing  it;  transportation 
costs  are  several  times  that  of  other  food  banks  because 
Albemarle Mannamustitself  provide  the  transportation  from  the 
usually  distant  urban  suppliers.  A  new  source  for  the  food  bank 


is  the  local  organization  of  the  "Hunters  for  the  Hungry"  asso- 
ciation, whereby  hunters  can  donate  dressed  deer  at  firehouses 
in  Windsor,  Williamston,  and  Washington,  after  which  the  meat 
is  ground  and  packaged  by  a  processor  in  Belhaven. 

A  question  often  asked  is  why  food  pantries  and  the  like  are 
needed  in  light  of  government  food  stamps  and  similar  welfare 
programs.  Only  aminority  of  food  pantry  recipients  receive  the 
monthly  grocery  allotment  on  a  continuing  basis:  these  normally 
are  the  elderly  poor,  who  receive  but  meager  food  stamps,  and 
the  uninsuredchronically  ill.  A  majority  of  food  pantry  recipients 
need  an  allotment  only  occasionally,  typically  during  the  30  to 
60-day  waiting  period  for  food  stamp  eligibility  -  whether  at  the 
endof  seasonal  work  on  the  farm  or  cleaning  hotel  rooms,  or  upon 
a  death  or  illness.  The  food  pantry  offers  also  the  household 
toileoies  that  cannot  be  had  with  food  stamps. 
I  *  "lie  third  and  newest  of  the  three  programs  of  Albemarle 
Manna  is  its  affiliation  last  year  with  the  church-founded  na- 
tional "Self  Helpand  Resource  Exchange  (S.H.A.R.E)program. 
iPfider  this  program  anyone,  whether  poor  or  only  marginally  so, 
can  pay  $15  in  cash  or  food  stamps  and  give  two  hours  of 
approved  community  service,  and  in  return  receive  groceries 
valued  at  $30  or  more.  Albemarle's  affiliation  with  S.H.A.R.E. 
allows  it  to  buy  those  food  stocks  which  have  been  coopera- 
tively  purchased  nationally  from  producers  and  brokers  and 
includethe  optimum  combination  of  frozen  meats,  fresh  produce, 
and  staples  -  rather  than  the  often  much  less  balanced  diet 
obtained  fromthesurplus  and  salvage  food  donated  to  the  "food 
bank"  or  "food  panlry"  programs.  Because  S.H.A.R.E.  encour- 
ages self-sufficiency  and  civic  responsibility,  whenever  pos- 
sible, recipients  from  the  Albemarle  food  pantry  are  asked  after 
theirinitial  allotment  to  participate  subsequently  in  the  S.H.  A.R£. 
program  instead. 

Long-time  Albemarle  Manna  director  Debi  Fox  saw  signs 
throoghout  1994  suggesting  an  unprecedented  decline,  both 
locally  and  across  the  country,  in  contributions  for  relief  of  the 
poor?  Her  fears  were  confirmed  in  December  with  a  deficit  of 
$20,000  in  the  cash  portion  of  the  Albemarle  Manna  annual 
budget,  when  normally  there  is  not  a  deficit.  The  hours  of  the 
small  paid  staff  have  already  been  reduced  for  the  short  term,  and 
an  all-day  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  the  board  of  directors 
on  January  14  at  Christ  Church  for  long-term  planning  from  the 
deficit.  Thus  the  question  lingers:  How  much  is  one  "Called  to 
Care"? 


-John  Morehead  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
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Migrant  ministry  reaches  those  far 


from  home 

BY  JOE  WEST 

When  you're  in  a  foreign  land,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home,  it's  nice  to  find 
something  familiar.  For  the  Mexican  mi- 
grant workers,  who  come  to  East  Carolina 
for  six  months  each  year  to  work  in  the 
seafood  processing  plants,  that  welcomed 
bit  of  home  is  their  faith.  They  turn  out  in 
droves  to  worship  at  San  Mateo,  the  His- 
panic ministry  center  in  Yeatesville. 

The  litde  frame  church  there,  known  to 
Anglos  as  St.  Matthew's,  is  packed  on 
Sundays  with  about  100  Mexicans  for  ser- 
vices that  are  given  in  Spanish.  In  addition, 
hundreds  more  have  religious  services 
brought  to  them  at  satellite  congregations 
spread  around  northeastern  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Ildefonso  Cabrera,  who  is 
known  to  everyone  as  "Father  Frank,"  is 
the  busy  vicar  of  San  Mateo.  He  travels 
about  1 ,000  miles  a  month  on  back  roads  to 


reach  his  far-flung  flock. 

"I  even  go  into  the  seafood  plants  to 
reach  them  if  I  have  to,"  said  Father  Frank. 
He  is  a  former  Catholic  priest,  originally 
from  Ecuador,  who  switched  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1984.  His  family  is  still  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  where  he  has  returned  for  the 
winter  months,  since  most  of  the  migrant 
workers  have  left  the  seafood  plants  for  the 
season. 

Father  Frank  conducts  eloquent  ser- 
vices in  Spanish,  and  does  whatever  else  is 
needed  at  San  Mateo,  including  vacuuming 
the  floors.  He  is  paid  as  a  part-time  priest 
but  works  overtime  to  shuttle  between 
Yeatesville  and  four  satellite  congrega- 
tions. 

Most  members  of  his  Mexican  flock 
were  originally  Roman  Catholics,  but  they 
seem  to  enjoy  his  services,  and  he  has 
converted  many  of  them  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  ministry  has  been  struggling  along 
for  the  past  few  years  on  grants  from  the 


diocese,  the  National  Church,  and  the 
United  Thank  Offering.  But  this  year,  the 
diocese  will  be  asked  to  fund  a  large  portion 
of  the  operating  expenses  through  its  bud- 
get, according  to  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton, 
rector  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in 
Bath.  It  was  Fulton  who  began  the  ministry 
after  noticing  all  the  Mexican  workers  who 
were  coming  into  the  area  and  who  needed 
a  place  to  worship. 

"I  have  asked  for  $40,000  toward  op- 
eration of  the  ministry  in  the  1995  diocesan 
budget,"  said  Fulton.  "But  down  the  road 
we  will  really  need  about  $75,000  a  year  to 
do  it  right."  That  sum  would  include  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  a  full-time  priest 
and  provide  transportation  for  the  special 
ministry. 

"What  we  really  need  is  a  van,"  said 
Fulton,  so  that  Father  Frank  could  take 
some  of  his  San  Mateo  congregation  with 
him,  like  the  choir  and  guitarist,  when  he 
visits  the  satellite  locations. 

The  money  also  would  help  with  the 


predicted  growth  of  the  migrant  ministry, 
which  Fulton  expects  to  expand  to  four 
more  locations  next  year. 


Refugee  sheds  tears  for  past  and  hopes  for 
brighter  future 


BYJOEWEST 

Cries  for  help  have  echoed  from  the  bullet-ridden 
towns  of  Bosnia  for  more  than  two  years.  At  least  some 
of  those  pleas  have  been  answered  by  those  in  the  towns 
of  East  Carolina.  Refugees  from  the  ravaged  land  that  was 
once  Yugoslavia  are  finding  new  homes  and  friends  here 
who  care. 

Amila  Koristovic,  41,  still  cannot  hold  back  the  tears 
when  she  tells  of  her  ordeal.  She  and  her  1 1 -year-old  son, 
Vedran,  now  live  in  New  Bern,  thanks  to  the  sponsorship 
of  parishioners  at  Christ  Church.  But  her  heart  is  still  in 
Sarajevo,  the  once  beautiful  hometown  she  loved  so  much. 

"In  Sarajevo,  I  had  so  many  friends  and  family,"  she 
said,  choking  back  the  tears.  "Sarajevo  was  my  life." 

In  fleeing  the  war  last  summer,  she  left  everything 
behind,  from  family  and  friends  to  home  and  job.  She  is  sad 
and  lonely,  especially  when  she  sees  news  clips  of  the 
fighting.  She  knows  what  those  in  Sarajevo  are  enduring. 

"I  see  the  snow  of  Sarajevo,  and  I  know  my  friends 
and  family  there  have  no  firewood,"  said  Koristovic. 
During  the  winters  of  the  war,  trees  all 
across  the  city  were  cut  down  to  fuel 
fireplaces  and  cooking  stoves.  "This  winter 
people  are  probably  using  their  wooden 
tables  and  chairs  for  firewood,"  she  added. 
Three  of  her  chairs  went  into  the  flames  last 
year. 

The  daily  struggle  to  find  firewood,  as 
well  as  water  and  food,  turned  life  in  her 
once  gentile  city  into  aharsh  struggle  against 
the  elements  and  enemy. 

"Before  the  war,  I  had  a  very  good  life, 
but  there  are  no  ladies  left  in  Sarajevo,"  said 
Koristovic,  as  she  mourns  the  loss  of  social 
status  and  the  nice  secretarial  job  she  held 
for  1 8  years.  "Now  everyone  has  to  chop 
wood  and  tote  water,  and  their  hands  are 
very  rough." 


Everyone  also  had  to  dodge  exploding  shells  and 
bullets  from  snipers  in  the  hillsides.  Once,  while  standing 
in  line  to  fill  her  water  bottles,  shells  started  raining  down 
on  the  crowd.  A  man  pushed  her  to  the  ground  in  the  nick 
of  time,  but  others  were  not  so  lucky. 

"I  saw  five  people  killed,"  said  Koristovic. 
Food  also  was  scarce.  "Every  day  it  was  rice  and 
beans,  rice  and  beans,  and  some  flour,  but  no  cheese, 
vegetables  or  fruit,"  she  said.  Milk  was  available  some- 
times, but  only  the  children  rated  that  treat. 

While  saddened  by  the  loss  of  everything  she  once 
held  dear,  she  has  not  lost  her  sense  of  hospitality  or  humor. 

"In  my  country,  everybody  drinks  Turkish  coffee," 
she  said,  proudly  filling  a  tiny  cup  with  the  thick,  black  brew 
for  visitors  to  her  small  garage  apartment  in  New  Bern. 

Her  smiles  drive  away  the  tears  as  she  jokes  about 
learning  to  speak  English,  which  she  is  doing  better  each 
day  through  classes  at  a  nearby  community  college  and  a 
tutor  who  visits  her  home.  She  often  makes  her  point  with 
animated  sign  language.  But  her  English  is  still  not  sharp 
enough  to  get  her  a  job  as  a  secretary,  and  lack  of  work 
worries  her. 

"She  can  communicate  fairly  well  one -on-one,  but  in 


an  office  setting  it  would  be  difficult  now,"  said  Rosemary 
Stark,  who  heads  the  church  refugee  committee.  "She  will 
find  some  work  soon,"  Stark  adds,  reassuringly. 

Koristovic  has  a  cousin  in  New  Bern  and  hopes  to  get 
another  cousin  over  soon.  That  relative  could  live  in  the 
same  apartment  and  provide  additional  support  and  com- 
fort. 

"She  is  27  and  not  married,  so  perhaps  we  can  find  her 
a  husband  here,"  said  Koristovic,  with  a  chuckle. 

It  is  hard  to  start  over  in  mid  life,  but  she  knows  her 
plight  is  better  than  that  of  relatives  back  home.  "I'm  so 
happy  just  to  have  life,"  she  said. 

Other  refugees  who  had  to  start  over  also  have  been 
given  help  by  Christians  across  East  Carolina.  They  have 
come  from  Bosnia,  Russia  and  Vietnam.  Within  the  dio- 
cese, 22  refugees  have  been  resettled  and  10  more  are  on 
the  way,  said  Sarah  Lischer,  diocesan  refugee  coordinator. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  churches,  refugee 
families  have  been  resettled  in  Wilmington,  Goldsboro, 
New  Bern,  Greenville  and  Fayetteville,  said  Lischer. 

— Joe  West  is  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern . 


<£K  Pontius'  Puddle 


EVERY  TirAE  YOOR 
HEART  13EATS 
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IN  THE  WORLD  PIES 
OF  HONOrEV?. 


WELL.YOO 
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Good  Shepherd  House:  Where  God's  servants  are 


BY SCOTT NUNN 

The  workday  starts  early  for  the  Reverend  Don  Skinner,  job 
developer  for  Wilmington's  Good  Shepherd  House. 

By  7:30  ajn.  he  is  in  the  Good  Shepherd  parking  lot,  clipboard 
and  cordless  phone  in  hand,  ready  to  put  men  who  are  searching 
for  work  in  touch  with  businesses  or  individuals  who  need  hired 
help  for  the  day  or  hopefully  longer. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  only  a  few  hours  worth  of  yard  work  at 
someone's  house;  or  perhaps  a  landscaper  needs  two  workers 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  But  sometimes  the  result  is  even  better 
andMr.  Skinner  can  joyfully  mark  the  jobs  chart  in  hisoffice  with 
a  long  arrow,  meaning  that  a  particular  worker  has  moved  into  a 
steady  job. 

When  it  opened  in  1983  as  a  soup  kitchen,  Good  Shepherd 
was  known  for  handing  out  nutritious  meals.  Now  Good  Shep- 
herd House  is  offering  not  only  a  handout,  but  also  a  hand  up, 
trying  to  help  the  homeless  and  poor  people  of  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  break  out  of  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  despair, 
violence  and  addiction  that  can  consume  them. 

Despite  all  the  practical  benefits  that  Good  Shepherd  House 
provides  -  food,  clothing,  job  service,  an  address,  emergency 
funds  -  the  most  important  thing  may  be  the  fact  that  the  guests 
are  treated  as  real  human  beings,  not  simply  as  nameless  faces 
showing  up  for  help. 

That  message  is  quickly  evident  when  talking  with  the  staff. 

"We  put  a  face  and  some  meat  on  these  bones,"  Mr.  Skinner 
said.  'They  are  people  who  are  afraid,  lonely,  angry,  happy, 
generous.  F  ve  seen  a  guy  who  sleeps  under  a  bridge  at  night  give 
another  man  his  last  dollar  for  a  bus  ride." 

General  Director,  the  Reverend  Burton  Whiteside,  sees 
Good  Shepherd  as  being  an  advocate  for  people  who  often  have 
no  one  on  their  side. 

In  her  job  as  Administrative  Director,  Romy  Phillips  is  often 
bogged  down  in  paper  work  and  the  planning  required  in  helping 
to  run  a  non-profit  agency  that  with  six  staff  members  and  150 
volunteers  serves  more  than  200  people  a  day  through  its  meals, 
day  center  and  job  programs.  But  after  crunching  numbers,  she 
makes  sure  that  the  guests  are  never  treated  as  just  a  number. 

Ms.  Phillips  speaks  to  a  lot  of  youth  groups  and  her  message 
carries  the  same  thought:  it  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  most  of 
these  folks  at  the  shelter  were  like  you — at  home  with  mom  and 
dad  on  Christmas,  eating  dinner. 


As  the  ministry  grew  from  the  soup  kitchen,  which  still 
operates  in  the  Good  Shepherd  Church  parish  hall,  it  was 
obvious  there  was  a  need  for  more  space  and  more  staff. 
Wilmington  area  Episcopal  churches  had  formed  Episcopal 
Urban  Ministries,  and  in  1989  Good  Shepherd  House  opened  its 
doors,  adjacent  to  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  parish  hall. 
The  two  facilities  share  a  kitchen. 

In  1990,  Episcopal  Urban  Ministries  became  Good  Shepherd 
Ministries,  and  it  clearly  became  an  interdenominational  ministry 
and  invited  congregations  to  participate. 

Good  S hepherd  Ministries  offers  three  general  services:  the 
day  shelter,  food  service  and  jobs  program. 

1.  Food  service:  A  nutritious  lunch  is  served  Monday 
through  Saturday  from  1 1  a.m.  -  noon.  Good  Shepherd  serves  an 
average  of  1 42  lunches  a  day  and  has  served  more  than  300,000 
lunches  since  1983.  The  food  service  also  provides  coffee  and 
doughnuts  for  the  day  shelter  in  the  morning  and  packs  about 
25  bag  lunches  a  day  for  job-program  workers  to  carry  to  work 
with  them. 

2.  Day  shelter:  The  main  goal  is  to  provide  a  safe  alternative 
to  hanging  out  on  die  street  A  clothing  exchange  is  provided 
and  dirty  clothes  can  be  turned  in  to  the  laundry;  an  average  of 
20  guests  use  the  shower  facilities  each  day  and  toiletries  are 
provided,  along  with  basic  first  aid  supplies.  Lockers  are  pro- 
vided for  storage. 

For  people  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  it  is  vital  that  they  have 
an  address.  Good  Shepherd  House  is  the  address  for  more  than 
400  people.  Good  Shepherd  House  can  also  serve  as  a  person' s 
payee,  helping  them  to  manage  their  income. 

GSH  provides  referrals  to  other  agencies,  and  counseling  is 
available  from  the  staff.  GSH  has  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
Southeastern  Mental  Health  Center  in  which  two  full-time  mental 
health  professionals  are  housed  in  offices  at  the  nearby  Good 
Shepherd  Annex,  a  neighborhood  house  on  the  same  block  as 
Good  Shepherd  House.  This  allows  mental  health  workers  and 
a  mental  health  nurse  to  be  onsite  at  the  place  where  many  of  the 
area's  mentally  ill  street  people  reside. 

3.  Job  service:  This  program  provides  assessment,  place- 
ment, counseling  and  support  for  the  homeless  and  other  per- 
sons seeking  employment  In  1994,  participants  in  the  jobs 
program  completed  5,805  work  days.  It  places  people  into  about 
1 00  jobs  each  month  and  is  averaging  placing  25  people  per  year 


into  full-time  work.  A  van  service  is  provided  to  help  workers  get 
to  and  from  the  job  site;  the  service  also  assists  in  securing 
documentation  for  employment  and  has  offered  a  GED  class.  The 
service  has  placed  workers  with  357  different  employers. 

The  numbers  served  are  impressive,  as  is  the  new  van  that 
was  bought  recently  with  an  outpouring  of  help  from  the  com- 
munity when  an  appeal  was  made  to  replace  an  old,  unreliable 
van. 

But  more  impressive  is  this:  spend  a  few  hours  at  Good 
Shepherd  House.  It  can  be  tough  for  an  outsider  who  has  not 
been  around  street  people.  The  smells  aren't  pleasant  the 
clothes  aren' t  clean,  the  faces  are  sometimes  cold  and  the  stares 
can  be  distant. 

And  then  suddenly  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  where  God's 
servants  must  be.  His  people  are  called  to  serve  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  the  dispossessed.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only  our  command, 
but  also  our  privilege  to  serve  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Skinner,  the  job  developer,  who  is  also  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  says  this:  "We  must  know  the  stories  of  these  people, 
these  real  people  who  come  into  my  office  to  talk,  or  to  cry .  They 
are  the  people  who  Jesus  spent  his  life  with.  All  the  rest  of  us  can 
only  listen  in  on  their  conversation.  It  is  on  their  shoulders  that 
we  stand." 

— Scott  Nunn  is  a  member  of  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


Good  Shepherd  House  needs  list: 

IBM  compatible  computer  for  jobs  program 
Laser  printer 
Canned  juices 
Underwear 

Gloves 
Toiletries 
Volunteers 
Financial  Support 


Benevolent  builders  provide  better  houses  for  needy 


BY  JOE  WEST 

"They  call  me  the  dreamer  in  the  office,"  said  Mara 
Vaughn  Boykin.  "I  go  around  the  community  to  see  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  housing  for  the  needy,  and 
somehow  Father  Mayfield  seems  to  find  a  way  to  make  it 
happen." 

The  Rev.  Judson  Mayfield  has  made  a  lot  happen  in 
Hyde  and  Beaufort  counties  in  the  past  few  years.  He  and 
his  small  staff  are  finding  the  money  and  methods  to  enable 
poor  and  elderly  residents  to  move  into  modern  rental  units, 
rehabilitate  existing  homes  and  build  new  houses  for 
themselves. 

His  group  is  known  as  the  Community  Developers  of 
Beaufort-Hyde  Inc.  (CDBH),  which  he  set  up  several 
years  ago  after  noticing  that  many  needy  people  in  the  area 
were  paying  high  rents  for  substandard  housing.  CDB  H  is 
now  building  a  better  life  for  many,  thanks  to  a  housing 
program  based  on  church  grants  and  loans  from  the  state 
and  federal  governments,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  sweat  equity 
from  the  residents  themselves. 

"The  basic  principle  behind  our  efforts  is  neighbor 
helping  neighbor  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  said  Mayfield, 


who  is  priest-in-charge  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Belhaven. 

CDBH' s  efforts  are  evident  up  and  down  the  roads  of 
Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties.  It  has  built  54  multi-family 
units  and  another  56  are  planned  or  under  construction.  It 
has  completed  and  sold  21  single-family  homes  and  has 
eight  more  underway.  In  addition,  it  has  helped  many 
homeowners  rehabilitate  and  winterize  their  houses. 

But  CDBH  does  more  than  put  roofs  over  people's 
heads.  It  also  helps  residents  with  their  education,  job 
training  and  life  skills,  from  basic  housekeeping  to  home 
building.  Much  of  that  is  taught  in  seminars  and  workshops 
organized  by  Boykin,  who  serves  as  the  community  ser- 
vice manager. 

"All  of  this  helps  build  self-esteem  among  the  resi- 
dents, which  in  turn  helps  them  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  homes  better,"  she  added. 

And  this  year,  CDBH  will  begin  hiring  school 
dropouts  in  Beaufort  County,  who  will  learn  carpentry 
skills,  help  build  the  low-income  housing  that' s  needed  and 
prepare  themselves  for  other  jobs  in  the  work  force. 

Under  a  program  called  YouthBuild,  CDBH  hopes  to 


maintain  a  construction  force  of  about  30  youths  who  will 
build  20  houses  a  year  in  this  remote  part  of  northeastern 
Carolina. 

Participants  will  be  involved  in  all  phases  of  home 
construction,  said  Judy  Kilpatrick,  the  YouthBuild  pro- 
gram manager.  They  will  work  in  teams  with  lead  carpen- 
ters to  build  "self-help"  houses,  those  where  the  future 
owners  assist  with  the  construction,  much  like  in  Habitat 
for  Humanity. 

The  youths  will  work  at  the  construction  sites  for  20 
hours  a  week  from  Mondays  through  Wednesdays  and 
return  to  the  classroom  for  20  hours  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  to  learn  reading,  writing  and  math. 

"Building  a  house  from  the  ground  up  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  learning  on  many  levels  because  so  many 
different  skills  are  involved,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "Plus,  you 
have  the  physical  results  of  what  you  did,  and  you  get  to  see 
the  happy  people  who  move  in." 

'  'YouthBuild  and  self-help  housing  will  probably  be  our  : 
two  major  programs  in  the  future,"  said  Mayfield.  CDBH 
hopes  to  be  able  to  produce  a  $55,000  house  for  about 
$40,000,  through  the  substantial  savings  in  labor  costs. 
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Are  We  Being  Called? 


What  Today's  Children  Need:  "A  Childhood" 


BY  DR.  JOHN  POWELL 

Among  all  the  animals  in  God's  Kingdom,  we  humans,  as 
children,  require  the  longest  and  most  sensitive  nurturing  pro- 
cess. Reflecting  upon  the  state  of  children  today,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  what  children  are  most  in  need  of  is  a  true  childhood 
experience.  There  are  variations  from  child  to  child,  but  I  made 
a  list  of  what  I  thinkmany  children  are  missing  in  today '  s  world: 

1.  They  need  to  'grow  up,'  at  a  slower  pace;  they  are 
expected  to  grow  up  too  fast. 

2.  They  need  established  order  in  their  lives. 

3.  They  need  adequate  time  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
few  caring  adults. 

4.  They  need  a  few  heroes  to  look  up  to. 

5.  They  need  adequate  time  to  "dream" — to  pretend, 
to  imagine  and  to  daydream. 

6.  They  need  to  be  protected  from  a  media  barrage  of 
violence,  brutality,  sex,  and  the  coarser  side  of  life. 

7.  Many  Eastern  NC  children  need  the  basics  of  life — 
(a)  adequate  health  care;  (b)  educational  experiences 
that  meet  individual  needs;  (c)  safety  and  protection 
from  violence,  both  at  home,  in  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods; and  (d)  a  sense  of  security — protection 
from  hopelessness,  poverty,  and  rooUessness. 

We  tend  to  push  children  into  new  and  competitive  expe- 
riences beyond  their  state  of  readiness.  For  example,  children  are 
often  enrolled  into  organized  sports  when  they  really  want  a 
parent  or  friend  to  play  catch  with  them.  Children  need  order  in 


their  lives.  Only  a  few  generations  ago  children  grew  up  in 
families  where  the  entire  family  depended  upon  one  another  for 
survival,  and  survival  required  order.  In  today's  fast  paced 
world,  children  are  too  often  "stuffed"  into  whatever  caring 
arrangement  can  be  found  and  meals  are  a  patchwork  of  fast  food 
or  TV -dominated  "feeding  sessions". 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  children  are  heros  to  look  up  to. 
In  the  past,  we  were  wrong  to  gloss  over  the  "clay  feet"  of  our 
public  hero,  but  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  we  have  not  gone 
too  far  in  becoming  a  cynical  society.  Yet  the  most  meaningful 
hero(es)  to  children  should  sit  with  them  at  the  breakfast  table 
or  be  closely  linked  to  their  lives,  and  we  as  parents,  grandpar- 
ents and  friends  (i.e.,  neighbors,  public  and  Sunday  school 
teachers,  priests,  scout  leaders,  etc.)  of  children  can  become 
dependable  heroes. 

Childhood  should  be  a  time  to  engage  in  creative  play — 
imagining  and  dreaming  beyond  the  realities  of  today .  Are  high- 
tech toys,  TV,  and  other  mass  produced  products  denying 
children  of  growth  in  creativity?  Are  such  products  exposing 
children  to  violence,  brutality  and  sexually  explicit  scenes  far  too 
early  in  their  development? 

What  can  be  done? 

Bishop  Sanders,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Cross  Current,  quoted 
the  African  saying,  "It  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  achild."  This 
implies  that  child  rearing  should  be  seen  as  a  group  process 
(nuclear  family  +  extended  family  +  friends  +  neighborhood/ 


community).  It  certainly  takes  more  than  one  or  two  people  to 
provide  a  child  with  the  nurture  she  or  he  needs,  and  a  broader 
network  of  concerned  people  takes  away  the  notion  that  one 
must  try  to  be  a  "perfect  parent." 

One  way  that  Episcopal  churches  in  East  Carolina  could 
make  a  difference  would  be  to  use  our  under  utilized  buildings 
and  untapped  resources,  such  as  skilled,  caring  volunteers  to 
develop  after  school  and  summer  programs  that  children  would 
enjoy  and  in  which  they  would  flourish.  At  the  same  time  we 
could  work  with  such  parents  as  partners—supporting  and 
sustaining  them  in  the  difficult  tasks  of  child  rearing.  We  could, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  Lord,  reach  out  and  provide  hope  to 
discouraged,  dispirited  families. 

We  could,  I  feel,  be  true  advocates  for  children  and  families 
by  helping  to  insure  mat  public  policy  changes  are  humane  and 
that  they  inspire  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth.  Surely 
changes  need  to  be  made,  but  we  can  help  public  debate  move 
beyond  "blaming"  and  focus  upon  building  on  individual  and 
family  strengths. 

Finally,  we  can  help  establish  a  climate  where  families  can 
slow  down  and  enjoy  themselves.  The  church  has  been  a 
"sanctuary"  for  people  at  various  times  in  history  when  they 
could  find  no  other  place  of  safety.  In  our  brutal  and  fast  paced 
society,  our  greatest  need  is  for  a  safe  and  slower-paced  sanc- 
tuary. The  Church  can,  if  we  so  desire,  find  ways  to  offer  such 
a  sanctuary. 

— John  Powell  is  a  member  os  the  St.  Paul's  Greenville. 


Bold  initiatives  respond  to  children's  needs 


BY  JOE  WEST 

Those  who  care  for  children  in  need  are  not 
only  helping  to  shape  the  future  of  the  church 
but  to  rescue  society  in  general.  Efforts  to  reach 
those  who  may  fall  through  the  cracks  are  an 
investment  that  can  pay  dividends  for  all. 

One  church  that  plans  some  special  nur- 
turing of  the  future  generation  is  St.  Augustine' s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kinston.  Parishioners  there 
have  designed  an  outreach  program  called 
"Saturday's  Kids." 

On  Saturday  mornings,  the  elementary- 
age  children  will  gather  at  the  church  for  a 
i  curriculum  that  mixes  the  ideals  of  the  tradi- 
tional4-H  program  with  some  Christian  educa- 
,  tion,  said  the  Reverend  Bonnie  Clarke,  rector  of 
;the  church. 

For  example,  one  segment  of  4-H  focuses 
on  family  heritage,  which  could  be  augmented 
i  with  what  the  Bible  says  about  family  life.  The 
children  could  even  work  these  Saturday  pro- 
igrams  into  school  projects,  she  added. 
1  "We  felt  that  both  the  children  that  attend 
our  church  and  others  in  the  neighborhood 
could  benefit  from  some  adult  guidance,"  said 
Clarke.  St.  Augustine' sis  located  near  a  hous- 
ing project,  which  will  be  one  of  the  targets  for 
this  evangelistic  endeavor. 

The  program  will  help  the  children  develop 
personal  values  and  life  skills,  she  said,  which 
will  enhance  their  self-esteem  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  One  objective  of  the  project  is  to 
Ihead  off  problems  like  youth  suicide  and  in- 
volvement in  crime. 

A  large  part  of  the  program  will  just  be 


having  adults  around  who  can  serve  as  role 
models  and  mentors  for  the  children. 

The  church  has  received  a  $2,000  grant 
from  the  diocese  to  begin  the  program,  hope- 
fully in  early  1995 .  The  money  is  needed  for  such 
things  as  refreshments  and  office  supplies,  and 
especially  for  a  television  and  video-cassette 
recorder. 

"There  are  a  number  of  videos  mat  we  hope 
to  use  in  the  program,"  said  Clarke.  "With 
young  children,  you  need  something  more  than 
a  two-hour  lecture  to  hold  their  attention." 

One  impetus  for  "Saturday's  Kids"  was  a 
$500 donation  from  the  Re  v.  Earlie  Clemons  of 
Texas.  He  visited  the  church  recendy  as  a  con- 
sultant on  various  matters  and  challenged  the 
congregation  to  bolster  its  outreach  efforts  in 
the  community.  Clemons'  gift  was  the  seed 
money  that  launched  the  program. 

"His  help  was  instrumental,  because  he 
gave  the  church  both  the  financial  and  spiritual 
boost  it  needed,"  said  Clarke. 

Another  ministry  to  children  at  risk  has  j  ust 
started  at  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern.  Parishio- 
ners there  have  begun  a  mentoring  program 
geared  to  youths  who  have  shown  ability  to 
adapt  in  spite  of  adversity. 

"We  hope  to  help  children  who  need  atten- 
tion, but  may  not  be  receiving  it  any  other  way," 
said  Mary  Ann  Harrison,  project  coordinator. 
Children  who  act  up  in  class,  for  whatever 
reason,  usually  get  the  attention  they  need,  she 
said.  It  is  often  the  quiet  ones  who  are  over- 
looked. 


The  church  trained  four  mentors  last  fall 
who  are  working  one-on-one  with  students  at 
the  local  middle  school.  Individualized  support 
and  attention  are  cornerstones  of  the  effort. 
Another  training  session  for  mentors  is  planned 
in  February. 

"Mentors  can  help  the  students  with  their 
studies  or  just  spend  some  time  with  them  and 


offer  an  understanding  ear,"  said  Harrison. 
Mentors  meet  with  their  students  at  least  one 
hour  a  week. 

It  is  a  relatively  low-cost  program,  she  said, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  education  and  health- 
care professionals  in  the  community  who  vol- 
unteered their  time  to  train  mentors  and  select 
the  students  to  receive  this  special  kind  of  care. 
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Responding  to  the  AIDS  epidemic:  a  ministry 
of  individuals 


BYJUDYGLICK 

Sometime  last  year,  an  article  appeared  in  Episcopal  Life, 
written  by  a  critic  of  the  National  Episcopal  Church's  effort  to 
downsize  its  budget.  Not  wanting,  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
details  of  the  article,  I  recall  the  author  criticizing  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  cutting  aid  to  overseas  missions  and  for  laxity  in 
confronting  the  issue  of  HIV/ AIDS  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  many  challenges  the  church 
faces  is  to  find  ways  to  support  and  strengthen  organizations, 
working  to  pull  communities  and  people,  in  crisis,  together.  The 
church  does  not  need  to  originate  and  own  the  organization.  It 
is  imperative,  though,  that  persons  who  take  seriously  their 
commitment  as  Christ-bearers,  feel  a  responsibility  to  leave  the 
comfortable  confines  of  the  church  and  enter  secular  ministries. 

Out  of  our  temptation  to  be  in  control,  and  to  resist  being 
chastised  for  lack  of  involvement,  the  temptation  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  could  be  to  duplicate  services  that  are  already 
in  existence  for  persons  in  the  diocese  li  ving  with  HI  V/ AIDS .  I'm 
happy  we  haven '  t  done  that,  even  if  it  might  appear  to  some  that 
we  lack  involvement. 

My  awareness  of  AIDS  service  organizations  began  in  1 992 . 
A  grass  roots  group  of  citizens  wishing  to  access  Ryan  White 
CARE  Grant  Funds  for  HI  V/ AIDS  patients  in  the  county,  orga- 
nized as  the  Beaufort  County  Aids  Task  Force  (ATaF).  They 
become  one  of  several  groups  in  many  counties  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  working  to  develop  a  compassionate  system  of  care  for 
those  affected  by  a  devastating  disease.  In  1992,  Pitt  County  was 
already  well  ahead  of  Beaufort  County,  with  the  Pitt  County 
AIDS  Service  Organization  (PIC  ASO).  Other  grass  roots  volun- 
teer groups,  such  as  the  Cumberland  County  AIDS  Task  Force, 
the  Craven-Pamlico  Task  Force,  and  the  Lenoir  County  Task 
Force,  were  also  organizing.  These  groups  remain  volunteer 


operated  and  funded  by  grants  and  private  donations. 

Certainly  Episcopalians  in  Beaufort  County  do  not  differ 
from  Episcopalians  elsewhere.  I  apologize  if  I  sound  exclusive 
when  I  dwell  on  that  with  which  I'm  familiar.  The  article  in 
Episcopal  Life  that  sparked  my  defenses  did  so  because  I  do  see 
the  Church,  through  its  people,  confronting  the  complex  issues 
surrounding  people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS.  In  1992,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Day,  former  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Chocowinity,  became  the  first  Chairperson  of  the  Beaufort 
County  Aids  Task  Force.  A  charter  member,  when  asked  how  he 
found  time  to  fit  that  commitment  into  his  busy  schedule,  he  said 
that  he  did  so  only  with  the  encouragement  of  his  congregation. 
The  Rev.  Bill  Bradbury,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Washington, 
became  the  first  facilitator  of  a  support  group  for  people  with 
HIV/ AIDS  in  the  county.  Started  in  December,  1992,  he  contin- 
ued with  the  group  until  late  1994,  when  the  group's  last  living 
member  was  in  the  end  stage  of  his  disease.  There  are  no  words 
to  describe  the  gratitude  of  the  families  that  Bill  ministered  to 
during  this  time.  The  Rev  Gary  Fulton,  rector  of  S  L  Thomas,  Bath, 
has  joined  the  present  Executive  Board  of  Directors,  and  soon 
hopes  to  begin  a  new  support  group  from  the  growing  number 
of  persons  in  Beaufort  and  Hyde  Counties  affected  by  this 
disease. 

Scanning  the  roster  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  1995 
Executive  Board  of  ATaF,  five  members  are  Episcopal  lay  per- 
sons, from  three  area  parishes.  For  the  past  three  years,  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  through  the  Creative  Christian  Stew- 
ardship Grant  Committee,  has  responded  to  requests  from  the 
Pitt  County  Aids  Service  Organization,  with  grants  in  total  of 
$ 1 1,000. 1  take  issue  with  anyone  who  says  that  the  Church  is  not 
supportive  of  the  growing  number  of  persons  with  HIV/ATDS. 

Just  as  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  facilitates  communica- 
tion and  collaboration  among  parishes  in  the  diocese,  the  East- 
ern North  Carolina  HIV/AIDS  Consortium  (ENCHAC)  functions 


in  a  similar  manner.  ENCHAC  is  one  of  eleven  consortia  orga- 
nized in  1991  in  North  Carolina.  Originally  an  eighteen  county 
consortia,  ENCHAC  now  represents  nine  counties.  Eight  of 
those  counties  lie  in  the  same  geographic  area  as  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  (The  Coastal  Carolina  HIV  Care  Consortium  serves 
the  Wilmington  and  Cape  Carteret  areas).  ENCHAC  continues 
to  grow  in  scope  and  size,  as  do  other  consortia  in  North  Carolina. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  Rumley,  Infectious  Disease  De- 
partment of  the  University  Medical  Center,  for  every  known 
person  infected  with  the  HIV  virus,  there  are  ten  silent  carriers. 
The  national  average  is  50  silent  carriers  to  each  person  tracked. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  trails  other  areas  by  about  five  years.  One 
of  the  positive  things  we  see  happening  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  at  this  time  is  the  very  real  possibility  that  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  HI  V/ AIDS  Consortium  will  qualify  for  a  federal 
Americorps  Grant.  This  grant  will  be  in  effect  for  a  three  year 
period,  commencing  September  1 , 1995.  It  will  allow  each  county 
within  the  consortia  to  recruit  two  full-time  stipend  volunteers 
A  flexible  number  of  part-time  volunteers,  with  generous  educa 
tional  awards,  will  be  recruited.  All  Americorps  volunteers  will 
be  trained  in  our  own  communities.  As  local  task  forces  consider 
the  services  that  can  be  rendered,  excitement  runs  high.  The 
resources  will  allow  us  to  build  a  stronger  and  sustainable 
volunteer  network,  to  increase  direct  services  to  persons  with 
HIV/ AIDS,  and  to  further  develop  prevention,  education,  and 
outreach  programs.  A  15%  total  cash  match  is  required  of  each 
participating  organization.  Volunteers  in  each  county  are  now 
seeking  ways  to  underwrite  these  cash  costs. 

The  Church  is  not  its  structure  or  organization.  The  Churct 
is  people.  People  who  are  fed  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Body  ol 
Christ  find  themselves  moving  beyond  the  church  structure  tt 
carry  on  Christ' s  work  in  the  world.  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  can) 
their  church  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
— Judy  Glick  is  a  member  of  St.  Thomas,  Bath. 


Convention  notes 


Dialogue  Sessions 


On  Thursday  afternoon  anyone  attend- 
ing the  Diocesan  Convention  is  invited  to  join 
in  dialogue  with  fellow  Episcopalians.  The 
dialogue  sessions  present  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  resolutions  before  convention  and 
important  issues  facing  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  individual  parishes  and  the  Church 
as  a  whole. 

The  dialogue  period  has  been  divided 
into  four  sessions:  I.  The  Church  in  the 
World,  issues  related  to  servant  ministries, 
outreach,  restorative  justice,  racism,  etc.; 
II.  Christian  Formation,  information  on 
the  Lenten  program,  Education  for  Ministry 
(EFM),  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community 
(DOCC),  and  issues  related  to  stewardship, 
Christian  education,  etc.;  III.  The  State  of 
the  Church,  issues  related  to  diocesan  can- 


ons, the  organization  of  deaneries,  depart- 
ments, committees,  etc.,  and  IV.  Discus- 
sion Session  with  General  Convention 
Deputies.  The  first  three  sessions  will  be 
held  from  3:00  to  5:30  p.m.  The  session  with 
the  general  convention  deputies  will  last 
from  4:15  to  5:30  p.m.  This  allows  the 
deputies  to  attend  the  dialogue  sessions  and 
to  meet  with  anyone  wanting  to  hear  about 
General  Convention.  The  general  conven- 
tion deputies  will  also  be  available  on  Friday 
during  the  5:30-6:30  p.m.  period  scheduled 
for  hearings. 

The  dialogue  sessions  are  not  limited  to 
specific  topics.  They  are  designed  to  provide 
a  framework  for  thoughtful  discussion  of 
issues  and  resolutions  and  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  each  other. 


Dialogue  Sessions 
Thursday,  February  16 

3:00  to  5:30  p.m. 

L  The  Church  in  the  World 

Issues  related  to  servant  ministries,  outreach,  restorative  justice, 
racism,  etc. 

II.  Christian  Formation 

Information  on  Education  for  Ministry  ( EFM)  &  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  Community  (DOCC),  and  issues  related  to  stewardship,  Chris- 
tian Education,  etc. 

m.  The  State  of  the  Church 

Issues  related  to  diocesan  canons,  the  organization  of  deaneries, 
departments,  committees,  etc. 

4: 15  to  5:30  p.m. 
IV.  Discussion  Session  with  General  Convention  Deputies 
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Youth  representatives  add  an  exciting  dimension 
to  convention 


The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  continues  on  the  "cutting 
edge"  of  youth  ministry.  By  exposing  our  young  people  to  the 
various  ministries  within  the  Episcopal  Church  and  by  allowing 
them  access  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  where  they  can  see 
these  ministries  at  work,  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  depth 
and  magnitude  of  our  church  is  experienced.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Youth  Commission  that  the  youth  representatives  will  go  back 
to  their  parishes  and  live  out  the  richness  and  commitment  that 
constitute  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  young  people  who  are  selected  to  fill  ine  special 
positions  of  youth  representatives  are  active  within  their  home 
parish  and  show  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  They  participate  in  all  of  the  activities  and  sessions  of 
the  convention,  having  the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  (following  the  proper  procedures)  but  not  having 
the  right  to  vote .  It  is  exciting  to  realize  that  the  opinions  and  ideas 


of  the  young  people  of  our  diocese  are  valuable  and  important 
to  the  people  making  the  decisions  about  the  future  of  this 
diocese. 

When  the  young  people  are  not  meeting  with  the  large 
group  of  delegates,  Cookie  Cantwell,  Carol  Taylor  and  Jimmy 
Taylor  are  available  to  help  them  process  and  respond  to  the 
activities  and  discussions  taking  place.  The  youth  representa- 
tives meet  in  the  Youth  Hospitality  Room  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  other  young 
people  attending.  These  times  of  intentional  processing  and 
sharing  are  posted  and  are  clearly  identified  at  registration  and 
throughout  the  convention.  While  Carol  Taylor  and  Jimmy 
Taylor  have  other  responsibilities  at  the  convention  connected 
with  their  positions  within  the  diocese,  Cookie  Cantwell  will  be 
available  to  assist  and/or  help  with  any  situations  or  questions 
concerning  the  youth  representatives.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
her  if  your  young  person  needs  anything. 

All  parishes  within  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  are  encour- 
aged to  selectahigh  school  young  person  tojoin  their  delegation 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention.  This  youth  is  the  responsibility  of 


the  parish  and  sits  with  that  delegation  during  all  of  the  general 
sessions  and  meetings.  Unless  other  arrangements  are  made,  the 
parish  makes  sure  the  young  person  is  invited  to  eat  with 
someone  from  their  delegation  and  is  given  transportation  if 
needed.  Housing  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  parish;  how- 
ever, to  make  things  easier  in  complying  with  the  Sexual  Appro- 
priateness Guidelines,  the  Youth  Task  Force  of  the  Diocese 
helps  arrange  roommates  for  the  young  people  attending .  If  there 
are  any  questions  about  roommates  for  youth,  please  call  Cookie 
Cantwell(w)910/763-1628or(h)910/763-5910. 

The  Diocesan  Convention  is  quite  different  from  the  Dioc- 
esan Youth  Convention  that  will  be  held  in  New  Bern  on  January 
27-28.  All  young  people,  grades  7-12,  are  encouraged  to  attend 
the  Diocesan  Youth  Convention  in  New  Bern.  The  purpose  of  the 
Youth  Convention  is  to  gather  with  the  other  young  people  of 
this  diocese  and  to  celebrate  our  Oneness  in  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  J.  David  Stone,  CEO  of  Youth  Ministries  Television 
Network,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Youth  Convention. 
The  Youth  Convention  is  designed  by  the  young  people  of  our 
diocese  with  the  needs  and  concerns  of  teenagers  in  mind. 


Lenten  program  picks-up  theme  when  convention  ends 


The  1995  diocesan  convention  is  unique  in  that  it  ends  a 
mere  four  days  before  Lent.  The  Friday  night  Mardi  Gras  party 
is  truly  meant  to  be  a  feast  before  we  delve  into  a  period  of 
penitence  and  reflection.  And  the  convention  theme,  Called  to 
Care,  is  meant  to  be  carried  into  the  Lenten  season. 

The  theme,  Called  to  Care,  was  originally  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Christian  Formation  as  the  title  for  the  1995 
diocesan  Lenten  program.  The  study  guide  for  the  Lenten 
program  states,  "In  our  biblical  roots  we  find  aGod  who  cares  for 
His  creation,  and  following  the  model  of  Jesus,  we,  as  His 
witnesses,  are  called  to  care."  Feeling  that  the  theme  accurately 
defined  the  life  and  ministries  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and 
in  an  effort  to  support  and  promote  the  Lenten  program  and  to 
carry  the  theme  of  convention  back  home  to  parishes,  the 
convention  committee  unanimously  agreed  to  share  the  theme. 

The  goal  of  the  1995  Lenten  program  is  two-fold:  1.  to 
examine  why  we  do  ministry,  and  2.  to  take  a  break  from  our 
ministries  in  order  to  recharge  our  batteries.  As  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Lenten  study  guide,  when  the  program  was 
first  conceived  at  the  1993  Needs  and  Goals  Conference  there 
was  an  agreement  that,  "We  needed  to  draw  apart  to  pray,  to 
study,  and  to  reflect  on  our  life  in  Christ.  Clearly  our  Lord  Jesus 
modeled  that  very  behavior  for  us  and  it  was  time  to  follow  his 
lead." 


The  Reverend  Russell  Johnson,  who  helped  develop  and 
write  the  program  along  with  fellow  Department  of  Christian 
Formation  co-chair,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dick  Warner,  explains  that 
the  program  seeks  to  examine  the  driving  forces  behind  our 
ministries  in  East  Carolina. 

"Servant  ministry  and  stewardship  are  the  cornerstones  of 
Bishop  Sanders'  ministry.  We  have  all  heard  him  say  that  over 
and  over  again,"  states  Johnson.  "There  is  a  Biblical  foundation 
for  this  and  we  all  need  to  understand  it." 

To  help  us  examine  this  foundation,  the  department  chose 
a  book  entitled  Called  to  Care:  Biblical  Images  for  Social 
Ministry  by  Robert  Kysar  as  the  basis  for  the  program.  In  his  book 
Kysar  states,  "...the  church  itself  needs  a  foundation  in  the 
biblical  and  theological  understanding  of  the  reasons  the  people 
of  God  are  called  to  be  about  the  task  of  addressing  the  whole 
range  of  human  needs  in  a  society."  To  help  us  understand  this, 
the  program  provides  weekly  themes  taken  from  topics  in  the 
book.  The  entire  program  is  focused  on  the  Sunday  Eucharist 
celebration  with  the  study  guide  providing  supporting  materials 
through  Sunday  readings,  weekly  symbols,  suggested  topics  for 
homilies  and  group  discussions,  and  daily  devotionals. 

The  study  guide  is  meant  to  be  just  that — a  guide  giving 
each  church  sufficient  latitude  to  personalize  the  program.  The 
material  is  designed  so  that  parishes  and/or  individuals  can 
choose  the  degree  to  which  they  wish  to  immerse  themselves  in 


the  program .  Some  wi  11  choose  to  limit  themselves  to  the  S  unday 
Eucharist  celebration.  Others  may  choose  to  augment  the  Sun- 
day celebrations  by  using  a  daily  devotional  guide  as  a  compan- 
ion focus  for  their  meditation  and  reflection.  Still  others  may 
choose  to  involve  themselves  in  the  mid-week  study  groups  or 
the  activities  suggested  for  families. 

The  second  intent  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  rest,  a 
respite  from  all  our  "doing"  so  that  we  can  be  re-energized  for 
ministry.  The  program  seeks  to  do  this  by  offering  a  Sabbath. 
During  the  Lenten  "sabbatical,"  the  diocesan  office  and  all 
parishes  are  being  asked  to  hold  all  meetings  and  programming 
to  a  minimum,  while  we  focus  on  reconnecting  ourselves  to  our 
biblical  roots.  The  study  guide  states,  "Our  primary  intent  is 
fueled  by  our  belief  that  if  we  lose  sight  of  our  biblical  roots  we 
loose  the  energy  base  that  fuels  our  engines."  The  sabbatical  is 
an  effort  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  so  busy  "doing"  ministry 
that  we  forget  why  we  are  doing  it.  It  is  a  time  for  us  to  pause,  to 
reflect  and  to  draw  breath,  before  resuming  our  call  to  care. 

The  Lenten  package  itself  is  being  mailed  to  all  parishes  in 
January.  A  copy  is  being  sent  to  the  rector  and  one  copy  to  the 
individual  responsible  for  Christian  Education  or  to  the  senior 
warden.  The  Department  of  Christian  Formation  encourages 
churches  to  make  duplicate  copies. 


You  are  invited  to  a 

Mardi  Gras  Party 

Friday,  February  17 
at  the  Diocesan  Convention 
in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hilton 
at  8:00  p.m. 

,  The  Panama  Steele  Band  will  provide 
entertainment. 


Dress  for  the  occasion! 


r 


A  note  from  the  editor 

Thanks  in  advance  to  Joe  West  and  John  Morehead  for  their  coverage  of  the 
1995  diocesan  convention.  Unfortunately,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  this  year's 
convention.  There  is,  however,  an  exciting  reason  for  my  absence.  I  have  a  baby 
due  February  10. 

Joe  West  has  agreed  to  serve  as  editor  for  the  post-convention  paper,  and  John 
Morehead  has  agreed  to  attend  convention  as  a  convention  correspondent.  If 
anyone  attending  convention  would  like  to  contribute  their  thoughts  or  impression 
of  convention  by  writing  forCross  Current,  please  contact  me  at  910/938-1017  or 
Joeat919/633-0882. 

Stories  for  the  post-convention  paper,  should  be  sent  to  Lynn  Brown,  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503  by  February  24.  Lynnhas  agreed 
to  do  the  computer  work  for  Cross  Current  while  I  am  on  maternity  leave,  and  I 
appreciate  her  assistnance. 

A  thank  you  also  goes  to  all  those  writers  who  have  helped  prepare  this 
convention  issue  of  the  paper:  Scott  Nunn,  Lisa  Nance,  John  Morehead,  Joe  West, 
Sarah  Lischer,  Cookie  Cantwell  and  Carol  Childers. 

Finally,  iheCross  Current  and  Stewardship  office  have  anew  phone  number, 
910/938-1017.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  there  or  through  the  diocesan  office. 
Thank  you. 

ARA 
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Presiding  bishop  reflects  on  an  inclusive 
church — and  challenges  for  the  future 


inclusiveness  from  its 


BY  JAY  CORMIER 

When  Edmond  Lee  Browning  began  his  term  as 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  nine  years 
ago,  he  vowed  that  there  would  be  "no  outcasts  in  the 
church."  That  vow  to  build  a  more  inclusive  church  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  his  leadership,  and  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  message  he  brought  to  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts during  his  November  visit. 

"I  think  it's  becoming  more  and  more  a  reality," 
Browning  said  in  an  interview.  As  one  example,  he 
pointed  to  the  church's  "growing  understanding  about 
the  issue  of  homosexuality."  While  he  admitted  that 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  "there's  more  of  a  toler- 
ance— not  only  a  tolerance  but  an  eagerness  to  include 
the  gifts  of  gay  people  within  the  life  of  the  church.  I  think 
we  have  also  been  dealing  with  the  issue  of  racism  for  a 
long,  long  time — and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

Answering  the  charge  by  some  that,  in  its  efforts  to 
be  more  inclusive,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  lost  its 
identity  and  its  ability  to  speak  definitively  about  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  Browning '  s  voice  becomes  firm  as  he 
wonders  aloud:  "How  in  the  world  can  you  lose  your 
identity  when  you  believe  that  all  are  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  called  to  li  ve  that  image  in  a  church  that  is  called 
to  help  and  support  and  enable  that  image  in  its  fullness? 
What  other  identity  do  we  have?"  he  asked. 

Browning  said  that  those  who  challenge  attempts  to 
be  inclusive  are  often  saying  that  "they  have  a  vision  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  that  is  made  up  of  a  certain  class 
of  people,  with  a  certain  power  structure  in  a  certain  class 
structure — and  anything  that  challenges  those  struc- 
tures is,  in  some  way,  messing  with  the  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  Anglican.  But  to  me,  the  very  heart  of 
Anglicanism  is  its  comprehensiveness,  which  deals  with 
very  origin." 


New  understanding  of  baptism 

Looking  back  on  his  tenure  as  presiding  bishop,  Browning  says  that  the  major 
trend  he  has  seen  in  the  church  has  been  a  new  understanding  of  baptism  as  a 
vocation. 

"People  are  beginning  to  understand  that  ministry  is  more  than  somebody 


who  wears  a  round  collar,  to  understand  that  the  laity 
have  ministries  that  are  not  confined  to  what  happens 
inside  of  a  church  but  that  they  are  carrying  out  one's 
Christian  life  in  whatever  work  they  do.  In  some  places," 
he  adds,  "it  has  been  hard  for  clergy  to  adjust  to  that  kind 
of  growing  and  power  and  discernment  about  what  God 
is  calling  lay  people  to  be." 

Among  the  most  difficult  situations  he  has  dealt 
with  during  his  tenure  are  his  efforts  to  help  the  House 
of  Bishops  weather  the  storm  of  difficult  and  sometimes 
acrimonious  debate  over  issues  of  sexuality  and  church 
discipline. 

"It  started  after  the  Phoenix  General  Convention  in 
1991  when  we  started  trying  to  concentrate  on  what  the 
House  was  really  meant  to  be.  I  think  we  discovered  that 
you  can' t  be  a  bishop  alone — you  are  a  bishop  with  other 
bishops.  You  must  see  collegiality  as  a  gift,  not  some- 
thing that  is  totally  restrictive."  As  a  sign  that  those 
efforts  have  borne  fruit,  he  points  to  last  summer's 
General  Convention  in  Indianapolis.  'This  past  General 
Convention  was  a  good  experience  because  I  really  think 
there  was  an  effort  to  walk  away  from  there  without 
having  winners  and  losers,  there  was  an  effort  to  hear 
everyone — and  listen  to  everyone." 

When  asked  about  the  decision  of  General  Conven- 
tion to  reduce  the  term  of  presiding  bishop  from  1 2  to  nine 
years,  Browning  said  that  it  is  "just  about  right."  He  said 
that  "12  years  is  too  long — for  the  church  and  also  for  the 
person  who  is  asked  to  do  the  job.  And  I  think  that  the 
change  widens  the  capacity  for  those  who  might  be 
elected,  especially  if  you  elect  them  towards  the  end  of 
their  ministries,  coming  to  their  time  of  retirement." 

Danger  of  parocholism 

Looking  ahead  to  a  new  triennium  for  the  church ,  the 
election  of  anew  presiding  bishop  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
millennium,  Browning  sees  the  growing  sense  of  paro- 
chialism as  a  danger  for  the  church.  "I  don' t  think  there' s 
any  question  about  it — we  take  care  of  home  before  we 
look  anywhere  else.  And  I  think  the  presiding  bishop  has 
a  very  special  role  in  try  ing  to  main  tain  the  vision  of  what 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
shared  his  vision  for  the  church  during  this 
last  triennium  during  a  visit  to  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.  (Episcopal Newsservice 
photo  by  David  Zadig) 

the  church  is  all  about."  His  whole  ministry  is  rooted  in 
his  belief  that  "one  of  the  heaviest,  most  important, 
obligations  as  presiding  bishop  is  to  serve  as  the  link 
between  your  church  and  the  rest  of  the  Anglican 
Communion — and  holding  up  the  rest  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  for  your  own  church,  bringing  the  struggles 
and  the  pain  of  the  other  members  to  the  consciousness 
of  your  own  church." 

— Jay  Cormier  is  director  of  communications  and  edi- 
tor of  The  EpiscopalTimes  for  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  responds  to  tough  year, 
launches  annual  January  appeal 


BY  SHARON  SHERIDAN 

Civil  wars  in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia,  floods  in  Haiti,  Georgia 
and  Texas — 1994  seemed  an  especially  difficult  year  for  people 
all  over  the  world. 

But  the  Presiding  Bishop'sFund  for  World  Reliefs  annual 
report  shows  that  where  there  was  tragedy,  there  was  also  help. 
And  the  fund  went  beyond  relief,  awarding  grants  for  develop- 
ment needs  across  the  globe. 

The  fund  distributed  $3.83  million  in  1 994,  according  to  the 
report.  Nearly  one-fifth,  $733,969,  provided  assistance  to  Rwanda 
and  to  Rwandan  refugees  in  neighboring  countries,  said  Nancy 
Marvel,  director  of  the  grants  program  and  administrative  deputy 
for  the  fund. 

To  help  raise  money  for  such  efforts,  the  fund  is  holding  its 
annual  appeal  in  January. 

Deep  concern  for  Haiti 

The  most  recent  natural  disaster  was  Hurricane  Gordon, 
which  struck  the  Caribbean  and  Florida.  'The  place  where 


Gordon  hitheavily  is  Haiti,"Marvel  said.  "Haiti  is  definitely  one 
of  the  great  concerns  for  the  board  [of  directors]  and  will 
continue  to  be." 

The  Diocese  of  Haiti  ranks  behind  only  Massachusetts,  Los 
Angeles  and  Virginia  in  size,  with  82,000  baptized  members, 
according  to  the  1994  Episcopal  Church  Annual.  "During  the 
embargo,  the  fund  was  able  to  ship  medicines  and  medical 
supplies  and  other  commodities  as  well  as  assist  with  emergency 
funds,"  Marvel  said.  "And  we  continue  to  do  that." 

The  fund  is  "the  vehicle  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  respond 
to  relief,  rehabilitation  and  development  needs  around  the 
world,"  Marvel  explained.  "The  monies  available  for  granting  are 
received  as  contributions  from  our  constituents  and  friends." 

Donors  can  designate  money  for  a  specific  concern,  such 
as  the  war  in  Bosnia,  or  can  give  undesignated  funds.  While 
donors  in  recent  years  are  more  prone  to  designate  funds,  she 
said,  "In  order  for  the  board  of  directors  to  best  respond  to  the 
many  needs  that  come  through  in  application  requests, 
undesignated  funds  are  most  important." 

Examples  of  such  grants  include  acommunity-based  health- 


care program  in  Eritrea,  $  15,000;  afamily-to-family  sponsorship 
program  in  the  Diocese  of  Cyprus  and  the  Gulf,  $20,000;  women' s 
community  banking  in  Belize,  $5,000;  and  the  Flint  River  Habitat 
for  Humanity  in  Georgia,  $40,000. 

If  half  of  Episcopalians  each  gave  an  average  of  $20,  that 
would  mean  more  than  $20  million  to  help  the  fund  respond  to  the 
world's  needs,  she  said. 

The  board  receives  about  325  applications  and  has  the 
resources  to  make  130  to  140  grants  annually,  she  said.  In  1994, 
the  grants  included  22  emergency  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  for 
projects  such  as  tornado  relief  in  the  Diocese  of  Dallas. 

Rwandan  refugee  aid  in  Tanzania. 

But  the  fund  helps  in  more  than  disaster  relief,  Marvel  noted. 
There  are  grants  for  rehabilitation  programs,  such  as  helping- 
displaced  Liberians  get  re-established  in  their  homeland.  And 
there  are  development  grants,  such  as  for  fishing  and  cattle 
projects  in  Melanesia. 

Even  when  those  grants  are  small,  she  said,  "it  makes  a  huge 
difference  when  you  realize  that  a  dollar  in  a  place  like  Melanesia 
goes  a  very  long  way." 

— Sharon  Sheridan  is  freelance  writer  who  lives  Hopatcong, 
N.J. 
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Council  for  women's  ministries  learns  women's 


issues  never  more  visible 


BY  LUCY  GERMANY 

Women' s  issues  have  never  been  more  visible  in  the  church' s 
ninth  province — nor  their  solution  more  in  the  hands  of  women, 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church' s  Council  for  Women' s  Min- 
istries (CWM)  heard  during  two  December  meetings  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

The  CWM  meeting  at  the  diocesan  center  near  San  Pedro 
Sula  preceded  a  three-day  meeting  with  women  from  Province 
IX — the  dioceses  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean — Canada 
and  the  United  States,  gathered  as  the  Anglican  Encounter 
Event  Honduran  women  sponsored  both  events  and  Diana 
Frade,  member  of  Executive  Council,  served  as  coordinator. 

Both  the  Encounter  and  the  CWM  meeting  produced  vivid 
witness  to  the  plight  of  women  all  over  the  world  and  a  determi- 
nation to  take  appropriate  action. 

The  15  women's  groups  comprising  the  CWM  focused  on 


the  upcoming  Fourth  World  Women's  Conference  scheduled 
for  1995  in  China  and  on  a  proposed  Women '  s  S  ummit  that  could 
take  place  in  1996  in  the  United  States.  A  third  focus  was  on  the 
Episcopal  Women's  Foundation  and  how  it  might  be  expanded 
to  meet  funding  needs.  Small  groups  strategized  on  how  women 
could  use  their  skills  and  talents  to  advance  women's  issues. 

Outcries  of  violence  and  abuse 

Over  200  women  from  throughout  the  province  attended  the 
Anglican  Encounter  and  shared  stories  of  women  violated  on  the 
streets,  abused  in  their  homes  and  oppressed  in  the  workplace. 
A  panel  of  professionals  spoke  movingly  on  the  indifference  of 
government  to  the  status  of  the  desparacedos,  political  adve  • 
saries  who  have  "disappeared,"  and  the  plight  of  the  families 
who  continue  the  search. 

Dr.  Mirna  Thiebaud  de  Alvarenga,  a  physician  working  with 


AIDS  patients,  said  that  the  number  of  cases  among  women  is 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate  and  that  sex  education  is  desperately 
needed.  "What  are  we  going  to  do  to  prevent  the  virus  from 
taking  hold  of  our  families — and  what  will  happen  if  wecontinue 
to  be  submissive  and  don't  take  charge  of  our  sexuality?"  she 
asked. 

Others  spoke  about  the  harsh  working  conditions  and  low 
pay  offered  by  the  maquillas,  foreign-owned  assembly  plants 
where  the  owners  benefit  from  cheap  labor.  Eda  Nohemy 
Moreno,  an  advocate  for  women's  rights  in  Honduras,  spoke 
bitingly  about  violence  against  women,  describing  itas  acultural 
given  in  homes,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  workplace.  She  called 
for  legal  reforms  and  revision  of  the  Honduran  family  code. 

With  hands  upraised,  swaying  to  the  songs  of  the  hemi- 
sphere from  a  specially  prepared  song  book,  the  women  vowed 
unity,  mutual  understanding  and  support. 

— Lucy  Germany  is  a  freelance  writer from  Texas  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Women 's  Ministries. 


Epiphany  erupts  with  joyous  celebration  in 
Puerto  Rico 


BY  JOE  WEST 

By  early  January,  most  Episcopalians  are  ready  to 
pack  up  the  Christmas  decorations  for  another  year.  But 
in  Puerto  Rico,  the  season  is  just  reving  up. 

Puerto  Ricans  begin  the  yuletide  around  Thanks- 
giving, much  like  we  do,  but  it  really  explodes  with 
excitement  and  festivities  at  Epiphany,  when  the  wise 
men  arrived  to  pay  homage  to  baby  Jesus.  They  call  it 
'Three  Kings  Day ,"  a  time  of  gift-giving  for  children  and 
lively  parties  for  adults. 

Eight  members  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern  joined 
in  the  celebration  recendy  during  a  visit  to  their  sister 
parish,  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  outskirts  of 
San  Juan.  After  experiencing  the  festivities  and  religious 
services  done  with  a  Spanish  flair,  Epiphany  will  never  be 
the  same  again  for  them. 

Emphasis  on  the  kings  was  a  tradition  brought  over 
from  Spain  in  colonial  times.  On  the  eve  of  Three  Kings 
Day,  the  children  pull  up  grass  and  place  it  under  their 
beds.  That  night,  the  kings  arrive  to  replace  grass  with 
toys. 

The  day  also  kicks  off  eight  more  days  of  festivities, 
with  parties  that  go  into  the  early  morning  hours.  If  you 


can  get  to  sleep,  you  are  likely  to  be  awakened  by  roving 
bands  of  singers  and  musicians. 

Extravagant  light  displays  and  decorations  adorn 
the  houses  and  yards  throughout  January.  Some  of  the 
lighting  arrangements  rival  anything  Disney  could  do. 
For  the  children,  the  Three  Kings  tradition  is  great;  they 
get  gifts  at  Christmas  and  Epiphany .  But  it  is  putting  extra 
strains  on  parents,  who  are  under  growing  pressure  to 
give  Santa  Claus  gifts  at  Christmas,  as  well  as  maintain 
the  Three  Kings  tradition.  Stores  are  open  late  on 
Epiphany  eve  for  the  rush  of  last-minute  shoppers. 

"When  I  was  a  little  boy,  you  got  simple  things  like 
clothes  or  books  for  Christmas,  things  you  really  needed, 
and  Three  Kings  Day  was  for  toys,"  said  the  Reverend 
Jose  E.  Vilar,  rector  of  the  church.  Now,  toys  are  a  must 
for  both  occasions. 

Three  Kings  Day  itself  is  a  national  holiday.  And 
while  church  services  mark  the  event,  attendance  is 
usually  sparse.  People  stay  up  late  to  party  the  night 
before  and  the  children  awaken  early  to  peek  under  their 
beds  for  gifts.  With  all  the  excitement,  the  temptation  is 
to  stay  home  and  recuperate. 

"People  have  started  to  celebrate  more  the  popular 
aspects  of  the  holiday  than  the  religious,"  said  the 
Reverend  Pedro  Balleste,  the  assistant  rector.  For  that 
reason,  many  churches  move  the  main  Epiphany  service 


to  the  following  Sunday. 

The  Church  of  the  Incarnation  displays  an  elaborate 
creche  in  front  of  the  altar,  with  1 8-inch  high  figures  made 
of  clay.  "We  try  to  arrange  it  a  little  differendy  each  year, 
but  we  always  use  natural  decorations,"  said  Magda 
O'Farril.  This  year  the  nativity  scene  was  adorned  with 
palm  branches  and  dried  leaves.  A  small  bag  of  coffee 
beans  and  a  basket  of  fruit  symbolize  gifts  to  the  Christ 
child. 

At  the  Three  Kings  service  everything  is  centered 
around  the  children,  who  are  seated  near  the  altar.  The 
priest  reads  the  story  of  the  wise  men  and  then  gathers 
them  close  to  the  table  as  he  prepares  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  a  lively  and  colorful  service.  A  guitarist  strums 
out  spirited  Spanish  tunes,  and  liturgical  dancers  use 
tambourines  to  tap  out  "The  Little  Drummer  Boy." 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  three  men  dressed  as  kings 
stroll  up  the  aisle  to  pass  out  gifts  to  the  children.  That 
was  a  special  treat  for  the  Christ  Church  visitors,  two  of 
whom  were  asked  to  portray  kings.  As  part  of  the  regal 
trio,  they  donned  elegant  capes  and  crowns,  and  mysti- 
fied the  children  who  had  never  seen  these  strangers 
before. 

"The  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  children  were 
amazing  to  see,"  said  Vilar.  "One  child  told  his  mother 
that  these  must  really  be  kings." 


"We  three  kings  have  travelled  so  far.. 


The  taste  of  a  real  Puerto  Rican  style 
Epiphany  greeted  clergy  persons  and  their 
family  members  in  the  Diocesan  House  on 
January  8.  In  keeping  with  the  Puerto  Rican 
tradition  of  Three  Kings  Day,  Bishop  Sanders 
hosted  a  party  for  all  the  clergy  and  their 
families. 

In  our  companion  diocese  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Three  Kings  Day,  January  6,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  celebrations  of  the  year.  To  celebrate 
the  wise  men's  arrival  in  Bethlehem,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  hold  parades,  adorn  their  houses  with 
lavish  decorations  and  hold  festive  street  car- 
nivals. For  those  who  made  the  journey  to 
Kinston,  the  Diocesan  House  was  adorned,  the 
food  was  plentiful,  and  the  entertainment  su- 
perb. 

Following  the  procession  of  three  exquis- 
itely dressed  wise  men,  the  kings  distributed 
gifts  of  candy  to  the  children  and  then  pre- 


sented the  gifts  of  several  splendid  musicians. 
The  group  was  first  entertained  by  guitarist  and 
vocalist  Jim  Sims.  Beth  Heath,  a  lawyer  from 
Kinston,  then  performed  on  the  handbells.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Joanne  Heath, 
on  the  piano  and  by  Ilya  Sarasohn  on  the  flute. 
The  beautiful  voices  of  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
under  the  direction  of  Sam  Burke,  were  the 
grand  finale. 

All  attending  brought  gifts  of  their  own — 
toys  to  be  sent  to  the  daycare  centers  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  children  who  are  HIV  positive. 

The  afternoon  was  marked  by  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  which  provided  a  retreat  from  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  holiday  season.  It  was 
wonderful  to  mingle  with  our  companion  clergy 
families  knowing  there  was  no  need  to  rush  to 
a  meeting,  dash  back  to  the  office  or  return  a 
phone  call.  The  Puerto  Ricans  may  truly  be  on 
to  something!  Happy  Epiphany! 
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It  Takes  Courage 

BY  LOUISE  HUNT 

Don' t  do  it !  Don' t  go  to  a  reunion  of  any  kind  if  you  are  easily 
depressed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  attending  an  overnight  gathering 
of  agroup  of  Episcopal  Churchwomen.  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  That's  why  I  warn  you.  It  will  give  you  an  inferiority 
complex  and  depress  you. 

Our  group  of  sixteen  women  were  all  mature.  I  have  just  read 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  classifies  mature  as  being 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-four.  Some  of  us  were 
a  little  riper  than  others. 

The  first  blow  I  received  was  to  be  greeted  by  fifteen  heads 
of  hair.  Not  a  one  of  them  had  lost  a  single  strand  of  hair.  I' ve  never 
seen  such  lush  coiffures.  I  think  they  had  been  drinking  Rogaine. 
There  I  stood  smiling  andhugging  the  only  one  who  had  outli  ved 
her  hair. 

It  propped  up  my  sagging  self  esteem  when  I  realized  that 
I  was  one  of  the  few  not  dependent  on  glasses  to  see.  That  false 
pride  didn't  last  long  before  I  had  another  blow. 

Those  women  got  up  and  down,  dashed  around  and  walked 
like  teenagers.  I  observed  all  of  this  while  I  was  pushing  myself 
out  of  a  low,  cushioned  chair.  As  I  said  reunions  are  not  for  the 
already  insecure. 

Another  thing  I  noticed  about  my  friends.  They  all  have  a 
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good  sense  of  direction.  I  never  have  had  one  at  all.  I  arrived  feet 
first. 

The  Episcopal  Conference  Center  is  located  near  Pine  Knoll 
Shores  or  Salter  Path — one  or  the  other  or  both.  It  is  beautifully 
laid  out  with  buildings  joined  by  a  boardwalk  or  a  foot  path 
through  lovely  woods.  Somehow  I  got  off  on  one  of  the  foot 
paths.  I  never  should  have.  At  least  I  could  have  been  seen 
wandering  around  on  the  boardwalk.  I  took  the  longest  walk  I 
have  made  in  years.  The  paths  kept  running  into  each  other  and 
making  acircle.  Before  the  reunion  was  over  old  and  young  alike 
were  helping  me  find  my  way .  Talk  about  feeling  dumb.  Next  time 
I'll  take  a  trained  dog  with  me. 

That  alone  was  embarrassing  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  end. 
Out  of  the  16  women  I  was  the  only  one  who  locked  her  key  in 
her  room.  There  I  was  near  midnight  groping  through  my  pock- 
etbook  for  what  I  knew  was  not  there.  A  dear  soul  stuck  with  me. 
Fortunately  she  had  a  sense  of  direction  and  led  me  to  the  keeper 
of  the  keys. 

So  I  say  stay  away  from  reunions  unless  you  want  to  feel 
older  than  you  are.  Actually,  I  didn't  mind  feeling  old  so  much 
as  wondering  if  the  others  thought  I  was  losing  my  gray  matter. 
I  was  sure  they  thought  so. 

When  we  were  together,  I  tried  to  explain  that  my  ways  are 
not  related  to  aging.  I  explained  that  I  had  always  been  a  little  off 
center.  They  just  looked  at  each  other. 

One  woman  asked  me  if  I  ever  was  lost  when  traveling.  Why 
I  was  insulted!  I  drive  along  all  over  the  state.  Of  course  I  don't 
get  lost.  Occasionally  I  go  a  few  miles  out  of  the  way.  But  I'm 
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never  lost. 

Bless  their  hearts  they  had  a  way  of  making  me  feel  that 
losing  my  way  and  locking  my  key  in  the  room  were  nothing 
unusual  even  if  I  was  the  only  one  who  did. 

Would  I  go  back?  You  can  bet  on  it.  I  would  risk  losing  my 
way  and  my  keys  to  be  with  such  aloving,  happy  group.  To  enjoy 
the  stimulating  conversation,  I  do  wish  they  hadn't  mumbled. 

But  I  will  be  prepared  next  time  with  a  guide  dog,  a  sack  of 
pebbles,  a  two-way  radio,  a  hearing  aid  and  a  wig. 

—Article  reprinted  from  Lou's  Logic,  a  column  appearing 
in  the  Wallace  Enterprise,  Warsaw-Faison  News  and  the 
Pender  County  Chronicle. 


All  ECW  Executive  Board  Members 
and  Past  Presidents,  won't  you  risk  a 
reunion?  On  January  3 1st  and  February 
1st  an  overnight  is  being  held  at  Trinity 
Center  in  Pine  Knoll  Shores/Salter  Path. 
For  more  information  contact  Mrs.  C.H. 
vonRosenberg,  ECW  President,  910/ 
484-9972. 


Reception  Honoring  Judy  and 
King  Cole 


BY  C  ASSIE  ALGEO 

What  a  marvelous  celebration  it  was!  Over  200 
people  gathered  at  the  Dunes  Club  in  Atlantic  Beach  to 
honor  King  and  Judy  Cole  for  their  twenty  years  of 
service  at  S  t.  Andrew' s  Episcopal  Church.  That  is  twenty 
years  of  growth  in  the  love  of  Christ,  for  them,  for  us  and 
for  SL  Andrew's. 


It  was  a  joyous  occasion  as  weeks  of  loving  con- 
spiracy came  to  fruition  when  King  and  Judy  walked  into 
the  club  expecting  a  quiet  dinner  with  two  dear  friends 
and  found  themselves  surrounded  by  all  those  people 
they  have  touched  and  nurtured  over  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  was  an  elegant  affair  donated  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  congregation.  New  members  had  an  op- 
portunity to  chat  with  some  of  the  ole  timers.  Some 
guests  had  moved  away  but  came  back  to  join  in  the 
festivities.  Our  "cup  truly  runneth  over"  with  all  the 
delicious  food,  glorious  flower  arrangements  and  good 
will  among  the  celebrants. 

King  was  as  excited  about 
the  joy  among  and  between 
his  flock  at  being  together  as 
he  was  at  the  magnificent 
honor  bestowed  upon  him. 
For  weeks  parishioners  and 
friends  had  been  walking  into 
the  church  secretary's  office 
with  gifts  to  show  their  deep 
appreciation  and  love  for  all 
that  King  and  Judy  have  done 
over  the  years.  They  both  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves 
and  their  time  to  the  church 
and  to  each  person  who 
comes  to  St.  Andrew's.  They 
have  shared  their  love  of  God 
with  all  who  are  seeking  and 
then  nourished  and  nurtured 
each  of  us  to  go  out  and  be 
good  disciples  of  Christ. 

In  honoring  King  and 
Judy  we  were  honoring  God' s 
faithful  servants  and  our  joy 
in  Christ.  A  true  Agape! 

P.S.  As  King  and  Judy 
were  presented  with  their  gift, 
Bishop  Sanders,  with  his  usual 
sense  of  humor  and  ever  leader 
of  his  flock,  spoke  up  to  re- 
mind the  Coles  about  their  tithe 
to  the  church. 

— CassieAlgeo  is  a  member  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City. 


Equestrian  minister 
recognized  for  her 


service 


St.  Mary's  parish  in  Kinston  is  most  proud  of  fellow  parishioner  Lida 
McCowan,  who  recently  received  the  distinguished  national  James  Brady 
Award  from  the  North  American  Riding  for  the  Handicapped  Association 
at  their  25th  annual  convention  in  Denver,  Colorado.  James  Brady,  former 
White  House  press  secretary  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  established  the 

m^m  award  seven 
I  years  ago  to  rec- 
j  ognize  contribu- 
tions made  by  pro- 
fessionals in  the 
therapeutic  riding 
industry. 

Mrs.  McCowan 
began  the  North 
American  Riding 
for  the  Handi- 
capped Associa- 
tion in  1969  while 
she  was  working 
in  therapeutic 
riding  at  the  Cheff 
Equestrian  Center 
in  Michigan. 

Mrs.  McCowan 
moved  to  Kinston 
a  year  ago  to  be 
near  her  son  and 
has  become  active 
in  the  life  of  St. 
Mary's,  particu- 
larly working  as  a 
volunteer  in  the 
soup  kitchen.  She 
is  currently  work- 
ing to  get  state  ap- 
proval to  build  an 
indoor  riding 
arena  for  the 
handicapped. 
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Internship  celebrates  natural 
relationships  between  two  churches 
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BYSAMKNEALE 

From  May  1994  to  January  1995  Alan 
Smith  has  served  as  a  seminarian  intern  at  both 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Paul's  churches  in 
Wilmington.  A  studentat  Yale  Divinity  School, 
Alan  is  a  communicant  at  St.  Mark' s  and  is  the 
son  of  Canon  Edwin  Smith,  Rector  of  St.  Mark' s. 

The  tasks  that  Alan  undertook  as  an  intern 
are  astounding.  "I  was  advised  at  Yale  that  I 
might  be  spreading  myself  too  thin  working 
with  two  congregations,  but  I  found  it  very 
energizing  and  became  highly  motivated,"  Alan 
comments. 

Motivated  indeed.  The  work  that  Alan 
accomplished  and  the  impact  that  he  made  at 
both  churches  are  remarkable. 

In  1991  Alan  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton 
iFuller,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  met  at  Trinity  Cen- 
ter. They  became  acquainted  and  about  a  year 
ago  made  plans  for  the  internship.  Fuller  ap- 
plied to  and  received  from  the  Creative  Chris- 
tian Stewardship  Committee  a  grant  for  finan- 
cial support  for  Alan' s  work. 

Alan  began  his  internship  with  super- 
vised reading  at  Yale.  In  June  1994  he  came  to 
St.  Mark's  and  started  his  "hands-on"  minis- 
try. At  the  same  time  he  completed  an  eleven 
week  program  of  clinical  pastoral  education 
(CPE)  atNew  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Cen- 


ter. (All  seminarians  are  required  to  participate 
in  CPE  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  the 
preisthood.)  During  these  summermonths,  Alan 
was  also  busy  at  St.  Mark's  heading  up  a  day 
camp,  a  vacation  Bible  school  and  preaching. 

Speaking  of  his  son,  Canon  Smith  says, 
"Alan  has  been  very  professional  in  his  minis- 
try. He  has  effectively  reached  all  ages  and 
groups." 

"He  organized,  trained,  and  presented  a 
youth  gospel  choir.  He  displayed  his  work  as  an 
artist.  He  exposed  many  to  the  theology  of 
Howard  Thurman.  These  three  things  have  had 
an  impact  on  educators  and  would-be  artists 
and  musicians." 

In  September  he  started  his  j  oint  ministry  at 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Paul's.  He  has  worshipped 
and  assisted  regularly  in  both  churches.  He  has 
attended  Bible  studies  and  vestry  meetings  of 
both  parishes  and  he  has  preached  in  both 
pulpits.  He  taught  an  adult  church  school  class 
at  St.  Paul's  which  was  well  attended. 

One  of  Alan's  self-imposed  tasks  for  the 
internship  was  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween St.  Mark's  and  St.  Paul's  through  the 
theology  of  Howard  Thurman.  In  particular 
Alan  wanted  to  focus  on  Thurman' s  belief  that 
too  often  human  relationships  are  contrived 
and  unnatural  and  that  as  Christians  we  should 


look  first  to  those  relationships  and  experiences 
that  are  "natural  and  free."  Thurman  feels  that 
as  Christians,  we  have  a  unique  oneness  in 
Christ  that  is  natural  and  free.  In  other  words 
because  of  this  existing  oneness,  it  is  okay  to  be 
different  from  one  another — different  in  color, 
in  culture,  in  our  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  still 
celebrate  our  oneness  in  Christ. 

Alan  is  not  the  only  tie  between  St.  Mark' s 
and  St.  Paul's.  In  fact,  the  two  congregations 
grew  out  of  one  free  and  integrated  congrega- 
tion begun  in  1858.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
congregation  split  in  two,  res-  king  in  St.  Mark' s, 
a  predominately  black  congregation,  and  St. 
Paul's,  a  predominately  white  congregation. 
Due  to  the  long  history  of  St.  Mark's  and  St. 
Paul '  s,  there  are  plenty  of  existing  relationships 
both  contrived  and  natural.  What  Alan  focused 
on  during  his  internship  were  those  natural  and 
free  relationships  that  now  exist.  He  particularly 
focused  on  segregation  and  ecumenism. 

So  successful  has  been  Alan's  internship, 
that  many  people  at  St.  Paul's  have  asked, 
"Could  we  get  him  back  after  he  gets  out  of 
seminary?" 

"Alan  has  had  a  positive  and  gentle  effect 
with  the  parish,"  says  Fuller.  "He  isa  very  warm, 
friendly,  and  faithful  person." 

Speaking  of  his  work  during  the  internship, 


Alan  modesdy  comments,  "I  am  anxious  to 
share  whatever  gifts  I  might  have.  The  greatest 
barrier  between  the  races  is  fear.  We  should 
come  together  in  Christ  as  children  of  God." 

Once  complete,  the  results  of  the  Alan's 
study  will  be  documented  and  distributed  within 
the  diocese. 

Serving  on  the  internship  committee  were: 
from  S  t.  Mark' s,  Lillian  Austin,  Caronell  Chest- 
nut, David  Logan,  and  Canon  Edwin  Smith,  the 
internship  committee  contact  person;  and  from 
St.  Paul's,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ham  Fuller,  the  intern- 
ship supervisor,  BillFarris,GordonKeifer,Sherry 
Niven,  and  Sonya  Robinson. 
— Sam  Kneale  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's, 
Wilmington. 


Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord:  Discover  the  Connections! 

The  following  is  a  sermon  given  by  Alan  E.  Smith  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington,  NC,  on  Sunday,  December  4,  1994.  The  Gospel  reading  was  Luke  3:1-6. 


"In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judaea,  and  Herod  being 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  the 
region  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene,  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the 
word  of  God  came  to  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the 
wilderness;..." 

Man,  if  I  were  a  grammar  teacher,  I'd  have  to  fail  the 
mug  who  wrote  this.  That  is  what  is  technically  called  a  run- 
on  sentence.  But,  you  know  what  I  call  it.  Boring!  Luke 
must've  been  staying  up  pretty  late  to  have  written  this.  He 
could  have  just  cut  to  the  chase  and  told  us  that  "the  word 
of  God  came  to  John,  son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness." 
All  that  stuff  about  when  it  was,  who  was  ruler  of  which 
[country,  who  was  so  and  so's  mother,  and  what  Uncle  Joe 
did  on  his  21st  birthday  seems  pretty  irrelevant  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  me.  Or  is  it? 

A  child  is  eager  to  share  an  experience  with  his  mother. 
"Mom,  Mrs.  Smith  smiled  at  me  today." 
"That's  nice  son.  Now  run  along  and  play.  Mommy's 
sy." 

As  the  child  grows  into  an  adult,  he  learns  to  hide  the  all- 
important  jist  of  what  his  story  is  by  saying,  "Mom,  guess 
what?" 

"Yes,  son." 

Still  not  sophisticated  enough  to  know  better,  the  child 
says,  "Mom,  Mrs.  Smith  smiled  at  me  today." 

Still  clueless  as  to  what's  important,  mom  responds, 
"That's  nice  son.  Now  run  along  and  play.  Mommy's  busy." 

Now  an  adult,  the  child  has  learned  that  in  order  to  tell 
his  story  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  so  initiates  the 
conversation  like  so:  "You  know,  Mom,  it  was  back  in  '59, 
when  I  was  in  2nd  grade,  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  meanest 
iteacher  in  Shady  Grove  Elementary  School.  Jennifer  Jones 


slapped  me.  James  spit  on  me  and  Joey,  my  best  friend, 
called  me  a  bad  name.  I  walked  into  Mrs.  Smith's  room  that 
day  expecting  her  to  yell  at  me  as  she  always  did.  But  you 
know  what,  Mom,  she  smiled  at  me." 

We  are  the  boy  crying  to  be  heard.  We  are  also  Mommy 
not  trying  to  hear.  Can't  I  even  listen  to  Luke  on  Sunday? 
Why  am  I  so  turned  off  to  the  details  that  Luke  has  so  freely 
given? 

I  guess  it's  because  I  can't  relate,  or  so  it  seems. 
Perhaps  it' s  because  I' m  so  trapped  in  my  inability  to  tell  my 
own  story  that  I  don't  hear  the  other  person  -  that  I'm 
screaming  so  loud  to  tell  my  own  story  that  I  can't  hear 
anyone  else. 

"In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Tiberius, 
when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judaea,  and...."  Twas 
the  night  before  Christmas  and  all  through  the  house,  not  a 
creature  was  stirring..."  Rome  was  firmly  in  control  during 
the  time  about  which  Luke  is  writing  -  so  much  so  that  the 
high  priests  of  the  Jews,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  subject 
to  annual  appointment  and  regulation  by  the  Romans.  As 
politically  and  geographically  ordered  as  Luke' s  introduction 
may  seem,  there  was  something  missing.  There  was  a 
people  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  wilderness  of  fast  food,  microwaves 
and  remote  controls.  There  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. That  voice  belongs  to  us.  Luke  reminds  us  that  no  one 
is  an  island,  that  the  history  surrounding  the  event  is  just  as 
important  as  the  event  itself,  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
everything.  We  cry  out,  "Where?!  What  is  it?!" 

And  so  seeking  to  make  meaning,  we  make  everything 
into  an  isolated  event,  a  defineable  and  static  state.  We  chop 
up  reality.  Yet,  all  of  what  we  experience  in  life  is  dynamic 
and  deeply  rooted  in  everything  else. 

The  culture  of  immediacy  in  which  we  live  forces  us  to 


separate  the  past,  present,  and  future.  It  forces  us  to  ask  the 
question:  "What  does  all  that  background  stuff  have  to  do 
with  the  real  story?  Who  cares  about  Tiberius?  I  want  the 
meat  of  the  story  and  I  want  it  now,"  we  cry. 

Our  lives  are  so  hurried  that  there  is  no  time  for 
background.  As  a  result,  we  live  sound  bites  instead  of  seven 
course  symphonic  meals. 

How  deeply  rooted  this  sense  of  immediacy  is  in  our 
psyche  became  readily  apparent  to  me  several  weeks  ago. 
My  mother  was  talking  to  me  about  a  person  who  was 
looking  to  buy  a  harp.  She  said  that  she  had  to  order  it  two 
years  in  advance.  "Two  years  in  advance,"  I  said.  "Yes,  son, 
a  harp  isn't  an  assembly  line  item,  they  have  to  get  an  order 
before  they  begin  to  make  one." 

Right  then,  it  was  apparent  how  much  I  had  been  trained 
to  expect  things  to  be  ready,  immediately.  I  had  completely 
forgotten  about  the  incredible  work  it  takes  to  make  a  harp. 
I  began  to  realize  how  much  I  had  taken  for  granted,  not 
appreciating  the  work  put  into  things,  the  preparations 
needed. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  Advent,  a  time  of  preparation  and 
great  anticipation.  Yet,  this  anticipation,  this  waiting,  is  not 
one  of  despair,  waiting  for  the  inevitable,  the  "well  it'sgoing 
to  happen  anyway."  It  is  a  hopeful  anticipation,  a  making 
ready. 

In  Luke's  gospel,  what  is  boring  background,  irrelevant 
information,  is  the  key  to  understanding  John's  ministry  of 
proclaiming  a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. ..and  to  understanding  Jesus.  The  world  as  shown  by 
Luke  thinks  it  has  its  act  together  -  everything  being  so 
ordered  and  all .  Yet,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness 
says,  "Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight." 

"Lord"  contonpage  14 
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This  statement  has  always  bothered  me,  because  I  could 
never  figure  out  why  I  needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord. 
Couldn' t  the  Lord  do  any  thing  he  wanted?  How  could  I  make  his 
paths  straight? 

This  statement  in  Luke' s  gospel  is  taken  from  Isaiah  40.  The 
part  of  Isaiah  40  from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  song  of  comfort  to  the 
people  of  Israel  in  the  time  when  they  were  captives  of  the 
Babylonians.  The  phrase,  "prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Babylonians  used  to 
have  roads  especially  prepared  for  the  festive  processionals  of 
their  Gods.  Isaiah,  however,  tells  the  people  of  Israel  to  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

So,  it  has  since  become  clear  to  me  that  I  must  prepare 
myself,  much  as  we  do  during  Advent.  I  must  continually, 
throughout  my  life,  be  at  work  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness,  to  be 
immediate. 

This  is  not  an  immediacy  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  this  world. 
No,  the  immediacy  of  the  world  is  slap-dash  and  momentary.  Our 
cry  for  immediacy  is  rooted  in  a  much  deeper  need  than  to  be  able 
to  watch  two  TV  stations  with  the  touch  of  one  button. 

No,  we  must  grow  closer  to  Christ,  thereby  becoming  more 
immediate  in  a  different  way.  As  such,  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
immediacy  of  a  quick  fix,  but  that  of  the  ever  present;  not  the 
quick  energy  of  a  candy  bar,  but  the  lasting  effects  of  a  well- 


CROSS  CURRENT 

balanced  diet.  Each  way  addresses  the  present,  but  only  one 
addresses  the  future.  The  immediacy  I  believe  Christ  is  calling  me 
to  develop  is  rooted  in  continuity.  It  says  that  I  must  be 
immediately  available  to  God,  not  that  the  world  must  be  imme- 
diately available  to  me. 

Our  comparrmentalization  of  life  leaves  us  cut  off  from  the 
root  that  is  connected  to  everyone  and  everything.  It  leaves  us 
blind  to  the  connections  that  exist. 

Let  me  share  with  you  two  connections  that  F  ve  discovered 
along  the  journey. 

I  share  with  you  something  shared  with  me  by  a  Hindu 
brother  of  mine.  He  tells  me  something  that  is  central  to  his  life 
is  the  expression  attiti  de  [a]  vo  bhava,  which  means,  "Treat  the 
guest  as  God."  How  close  this  is  to  the  Christian  calling  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves  and  to  see  Christ  in  each  of  us. 

I  also  share  with  you  a  West  African  chant  that  also  tells  us 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

{The  following  chant  was  taught  and  sung  during  the 
sermon.} 

CALL:  Aye  jele  may  beni  bwani  bwana.  (Let's  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves). 

CALL:  Ecombo  jatenguli  jata,  (Isn' t  it  right?) 
RESPONSE:  Jata!  (It'sright!) 
CALL:  Ecombo  jatenguli  jebula,  (Isn' tit  good?) 
RESPONSE:  Jebula!  (It'sgood!) 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  discovering  connections 
we  must  not  try  to  construct  artificial  ones.  They  are  there.  I  have 
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discovered  many.  God  is  continually  making  me  aware  of  how 
important  each  of  us  is  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  have  made 
this  more  apparent  to  me  this  week  than  when  I  was  wrestling  with 
the  devil,  and  a  parishioner  of  St.  Paul's  called  me  late  in  the 
evening,  apologizing  for  its  random  nature.  Through  the  work- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  call  opened  my  eyes  to  some 
connections  and  enabled  me  to  leave  old  Satan  wrestlin'  by 
himself. 

At  the  end  of  Luke's  gospel  for  today,  it  says:  "And  all  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  The  salvation  being  promised  is 
that  "every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  be 
brought  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain."  All  of  this  will  be  apparent,  we  won' t  feel  the 
need  to  compartmentalize  or,  as  I  mentioned  in  last  Sunday's 
sermon  at  St.  Mark' s,  we  won' t  feel  the  need  to  be  right  or  seek 
the  right  answers  to  all  the  problems  of  the  world.  We'll  be 
content  to  seek  connections,  to  seek... Jesus.  When  this  intern- 
ship ends  in  27  days,  please  don't  stop  looking. 

Let' s  be  aware  -  aware  of  what' s  being  said,  and  what' s  not 
being  said.  Let' s  hear  the  voice  crying  out  in  each  of  us.  Let' s  look 
deeply  and  with  hopefulness.  Let' s  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Pontius 
Pilate  was  governor  of  Judaea,  and  Herod  was  ruler  of  Galilee, 
and... 

"Mommy,  Mrs.  Smith  smiled  at  me  today," 
"Oh  really,  son.  Well,  tell  me  about  it."  AMEN 


Money  is  NOT  the  problem:  The  Growth  of 
Stewardship  at  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
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Stewardship  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  "the  MAIN  mission  of  the 
church."  One  can  argue  about  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  but  in  fact  stewardship  is 
fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  church.  The 
use  of  our  lives,  our  time,  talent  and  trea- 
sure speaks  loudly  and  profoundly  about 
our  faith  conviction  and  its  content. 

Stewardship  at  St.  Paul's  is  a  con- 
stant and  ready  theme.  Our  Rector,  The 
Reverend  Russell  Johnson,  has  long 
believed  that  stewardship,  especially  stew- 
ardship of  our  money,  is  the  cutting  edge 
issue  for  American  Christians  because  it 
deals  with  the  fundamental  question  of 
security.  It  demands  that  we  confront  our 
convictions  about  where  we  place  our 
trust  for  security  -  -  in  God  or  in  ourselves. 

For  years,  St.  Paul's  was  one  of  the 
diocese's  very  best  financial  supporters, 
but  years  of  small  growth  lead  to  a  down- 
turn in  revenues  for  St.  Paul's  as  well  as 
other  parishes  across  the  diocese.  As  is 
the  case  in  such  instances,  people  began 
to  think  in  terms  of  maintenance  instead  of 
mission.  Folks  worried  about  having 
enough  money  instead  of  focusing  on 
what  God  was  calling  them  to  do. 

With  the  advent  of  Bishop  Sanders, 
stewardship  became  a  focal  interest  for 
the  diocese  and  parishes  began  to  see 
new  possibilities  for  themselves.  A  few 
years  ago,  Clarence  Leary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  members  of  his  diocesan  steward- 
ship committee  developed  stewardship 
guidelines  for  the  diocese.  St.  Paul's  em- 
braced these  guidelines  and  things  have 
changed  dramatically. 

First,  St.  Paul's  embraced  the  con- 
cept of  moving  toward  50/50  giving.  That 


is,  giving  50%  of  parish  income  to  organi- 
zations outside  the  parish.  Second,  the 
parish  determined  to  increase  giving  to 
the  diocese  by  2%  annually  until  25%  of 
the  parish  income  was  going  to  the  dio- 
cese. St  .Paul' s  will  reach  that  very  impor- 
tant goal  this  year.  The  parish  vestry  also 
developed  and  regularly  reviewed  both  a 
mission  statement  and  a  vestry  steward- 
ship statement.  These  statements  were 
provided  to  each  parishioner. 

The  parish  used  a  variety  of  "every 
member  canvass"  techniques,  including 
one-on-one  visiting.  Last  year  we  experi- 
mented with  an  "Episcofish",  a  colorful 
cloth  fish  with  pockets  forgathering  pledge 
cards.  It  did  not  work  well  (the  fish  seemed 
to  get  lost  when  "swimming"  from  parish- 
ioner to  parishioner),  but  no  one  found 
that  discouraging,  we  will  simply  try  some- 
thing different  this  year. 

The  rector  often  comments  in  ser- 
mons and  newsletters  on  the  subject  of 
stewardship,  including  his  own  witness 
to  both  the  tithe  and  the  amount  of  money 
he  and  his  wife  pledge. 

Although  it  is  never  as  neat  and  tidy 
as  it  looks  on  paper,  the  activities  listed 
above  have  helped  S  t.  Paul' s  move  in  the 
last  five  years  from  giving  less  than  $29,000 
away  annually  to  more  than  $44,000.  Last 
year  more  than  $36,000  went  to  the  dio- 
cese alone. 

Even  while  increasing  outside  giv- 
ing, St.  Paul's  was  able  to  raise  $600,000 
last  year  in  pledges  during  a  capital  funds 
campaign.  The  money  is  required  for 
much  needed  renovations  of  parish  facdi- 
ties. 

For  themostpart,  we  atSL  Paul'  snow 
recognize  that  money  is  not  the  problem. 
Seeking  God's  will  for  us  and  then  choos- 


ing to  be  obedient  is  the  problem.  God  will 
provide  the  means  to  carry  out  the  work. 
We  realize  that  stewardship  begins  with  a 
conviction  that  God  asks  of  us  to  return  to 
him  our  whole  lives  as  living  sacrifices. 
We  do  that  with  our  money  through  a 
conviction  that  the  tithe  (10%)  is  the  be- 
ginning point  for  giving  him  everything. 
Many  of  us  are  not  at  the  tithe  yet,  but 
many  of  those  who  aren't  have  begun  to 
move  towards  the  tithe.  The  way  we  have 
decided  to  do  that  is  through  proportional 
giving.  We  pick  a  percentage  that  we 
think  we  can  live  with  and  then  raise  it  by 


a  percentage  or  some  part  of  a  percentage 
as  we  learn  to  trust  more  and  more  in  God 
foroursecurity.  This  is  the  most  basic  key 
for  growing  in  spirituality  and  in  a  joyous 
relationship  with  God.  As  we  come  to 
understand  that  God  will  care  for  us  and 
as  we  give  ourselves  to  him,  our  joy  and 
peace  and  sense  of  security  will  rise. 

That  is  the  profound  gift  that  comes 
in  making  stewardship  the  MAIN  mission 
of  the  church. 

— Joe  Sliva  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's, 
Edenton 


Announcing 

1995  Diocesan  Stewardship  Conference 

March  3^4 
Trinity  Center 

The  conference  will  include  valuable  information  on: 


*  Recruiting  and  training  volunteers 

*  Motivating  people  to  give 

*  Training  callers 

*  How  to  develop  your  personal  mission 

*  Looking  at  plans  at  work 


There  will  be  a  two-track  format — one  for  large  and  one 
for  small  and  medium-sized  congregations. 

All  vestry  members,  stewardship  chairs,  every  member 
canvass  chairs  and  rectors  invited.  (Brochures  and  registration 
forms  will  be  available  soon.) 
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Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 


JANUARY 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  Vestry  Retreat 
Elderhostel 

St.  Phillips,  Southport,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
St.  James,  Shalotte,  Vestry  Retreat 
ECW  Board  Retreat 
Trinity  Center  Board  Retreat 


FEBRUARY 

Cursillo 

Youth  Commission 
Elderhostel 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Parish  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


MARCH 

Quiet  Day 

Stewardship  Conference 
New  Beginnings 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 
Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
Happening 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor,  Vestry  Retreat 
Commission  on  Ministry 
Elderhostel 


APRIL 


Elderhostel 

Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  (D.Y.E.) 
Clergy/Spouse  Conference 
Warden's  Conference 


20-21 

20-22 

20-22 

22-27 

27-19 

27-29 

27-29 

31-2/1 

31-2/1 


1-5 

10-12 

12-17 

24-26 

26-3/3 


1 

34 
3-5 
5-10 
10-11 

16-  19 

17-  18 
20-21 
26-31 


16-21 
21-23 
23-25 
28-29 
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When  the  Well 
is  Dry 

Sometimes  when  a  person  has  been  through  a  long 
period  of  stress  and  has  carried  the  burden  of  many 
anxieties  he  has  overdrawn  his  supply  of  spiritual  energy. 
After  the  strain  is  over  he  is  empty  and  his  spiritual  well 
is  dry. 

Or  another  person  may  have  lived  in  comfort  and 
given  little  thought  to  the  things  he  may  need  when  the 
days  are  dark.  When  he  comes  to  a  crisis  he,  too,  finds  the 
well  is  dry. 

Once  in  a  while  the  reason  is  not  obvious  but  is  hidden 
in  the  body's  chemistry  or  nervous  system.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  is  this:  the  well  is  dry.  When  that  happens, 
what  can  you  do? 

What  you  can  do  is  learn  to  drop  the  things  that  you 
can  do  nothing  about.  If  the  time  comes  when  you  can't 
believe,  don' t  try.  If  the  time  comes  when  you  can' t  breast 
the  waves,  ride  them.  If  you  haven't  the  energy  to  swim, 
float.  Slowly,  the  well  will  begin  to  fill  from  the  bottom  the 
way  a  would  heals  from  the  bottom  up. 

Find  a  person  whose  well  is  not  dry  and  talk  to  her  or 
him.  Go  to  the  psalms  and  the  Gospels  and  read  them 
whether  you  understand  every  word  or  not.  Come  to  the 
Lord's  Table  and  be  fed.  Do  not  stay  away.  The  time  will 
come,  sooner  than  you  think,  when  you  will  know  what  the 
psalmist  meant  when  he  wrote,  "Who,  going  through  the 
vale  of  misery,  will  use  it  for  a  well  and  the  pools  are  filled 
with  water." 


When  our  energies  recede  and  our  vitality  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day,  help  us,  O 
Lord,  to  learn  to  sit  still,  to  care  and  not  care,  to  do 
nothing;  and  then  give  us  the  will  to  rise  up  to  do  the 
things  we  have  to  do,  and  go  to  those  who  can  fill  our 
empty  wells,  even  unto  Christ  Jesus  whose  well  is 
never  empty.  Amen. 

— Printed  in  the  Anglican  Digest  from  a  sermon  by  the 
late  Theodore  Ferris,  Rector,  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 


FESTIVAL  OF 
MARRIAGE 

Wrightsville  Beach 
Wilmington,  NC 

July  17-20,  1995 


Featuring: 

Donald  Meichenbaum,  Ph.D,  is  considered  one  of  the  ten  most  influential 
psychotherapists  of  the  century,  in  a  survey  reported  in  the  American  Psycholo- 
gist. 

Susan  Page,  M.Div.,  is  the  author  of  the  acclaimed  Now  That  Pm  Married, 
Why  Isn 't  Everything  Perfect? 

Scott  D.  Miller,  Ph.D,  is  a  therapist,  trainer,  and  lecturer  on  solution-focused 
therapy. 


Conference  Tonics: 


•Understanding  &  Empowering  Relationships. 

•mat  Do  Couples  Do  Right? 

•Creating  a  Perfect  Marriage  in  an  Imperfect  World; 
The  Eight  Essential  Traits  of  Couples  Who  Thrive. 

•The golden  rules:  Three  simple  strategies 
for  making  your  marriage  survive  &  thrive'. 


Refer  Your  Couples  to  This  Conference! 

Meichenbaum,  Page  and  Miller  are  three  or  the  world's  best  experts  on  relationships,  and  they  can  help  couples  develop  new  attitudes  about  marriage  and  learn  new  rela- 
tional skills.  Presentations  will  be  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Afternoons  will  be  free  to  enjoy  the  beach!  Inexpensive  dormitory  housing  will  be  available  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Or  stay  on  the  beach  at  discounted  rates:  Shell  Island  (1-800-689-6765);  Holiday  Inn  (1-800-532-5362);  Sandra  Holiday  (800-822- 
4588).  Rooms  are  also  available  at  the  Comfort  Inn  near  UNC-W  (1-800-444-4841). 

Registration  form  available  from: 
Festival  of  Marriage 
13540  E.  Boundary  Road,  Building  Two,  Suite  105,  Midlothian,  VA  23112 


- 
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Called  to  Care 

The  theme  of  the  1 1 2th  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  is  Called  to  Care.  The  annual  convention  will  focus  on 
how  we  as  Christians  are  called  to  care,  to  interact  and  respond 
to  the  needs  of  those  around  us  how  we  are  called  to  servant 
ministries. 

The  guest  speaker  for  the  convention  is  Robert  Kysar,  author 
of  a  book  entitled  Called  to  Care:  Biblical  Images  for  Social 
Ministry.  It  is  this  book  that  provides  the  theme  for  the  con  ven- 
tion  and  basic  background  for  the  1995  Lenten  program  designed 
by  the  diocesan  department  of  Christian  Formation. 

But  rather  than  merely  hear  about  our  call  and  discuss  how  we 
can  respond  to  the  call,  the  Convention  Committee  plans  for 
convention  delegates  to  act  on  this  call  to  care.  This  is  where  you 
can  help. 

All  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  are  being  asked  to  begin 
gathering  toiletries-toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  shaving  cream,  ra- 
zors, shampoo,  soap,  etc.  These  items  will  be  brought  to  the 
convention  by  your  convention  delegates.  During  the  deanery 
^gatherings  at  convention,  each  deanery  will  bag  the  toiletries  and 
select  a  needy  recipient  for  the  items.  Your  deanery,  for  example, 
may  decide  to  send  your  toiletries  to  a  nursing  home,  another 
deanery  may  decide  to  donate  their  toiletries  to  migrant  workers, 
a  homeless  shelter  or  to  an  organization  in  ourcompanion  diocese 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  this  way  as  a  deanery  and  a  diocese  we  will  respond  to  our 
call  to  care.  Won't  you  join  in  responding  to  this  call? 


Tarisfi 

Tvn-ups 


I  Am  Your  Parish  Church 

Make  of  me  what  you  will; 

I  shall  reflect  you  clearly  as  a  mirror. 

If  outwardly  my  appearance  is  pleasing  and  inviting, 

It  is  because  you  have  made  me  so. 

If,  within,  my  spiritual  atmosphere 

Is  kindly,  yet  earnest;  sympathetic,  yet  strong;  worshipful,  yet  sincere; 

reverent,  yet  friendly;  divine,  yet  humanly  expressed, 
It  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
Of  those  who  constitute  my  membership. 
But  if  you  should,  by  chance, 
Find  me  a  bit  dull  or  cold, 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  condemn  me; 
For  I  show  forth  only  the  kind  of  life 
I  receive  from  you. 
Of  this  you  may  always  be  assured; 
I  will  respond  instantly 
To  your  every  wish  practically  expressed; 
For  I  am  the  reflected  image  of  your  own  soul. 
Make  me  what  you  will. 

Anonymous 

— submitted  by  Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston 

Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


20 
21 
22 
26 

27-28 
31-2/1 


9:30ajn. 

10:30ajn. 

2:30p.m. 

10:00ajn. 

10:00&m. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
UTO  Screening,  Diocesan  House 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  Holy  Trinity,  Fayette ville 

Racial  Harmony  (former  Commission  on  Racism),  Diocesan  House 

Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Diocesan  Youth  Convention 

Trinity  Center  Board  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 


4 

New  Beginnings  Board  &  Staff  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

11-12 

Youth  Commission  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 

16 

10:00ajn 

Commission  on  Ministry  &  Standing  Committee,  St.  Timothy's 

Greenville 

16 

12:00p.m. 

Foundation,  Greenville 

16-18 

Diocesan  Convention,  Hilton  &  Ramada,  Greenville  ~ 

23 

10:00ajn. 

Deacon's  School,  Diocesan  House 

10:30-3:30pjn. 

Convention  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

25 

9:00-4:00pjn. 

Happening  Board  &  Staff,  Diocesan  House 

34 

Stewardship  Conference 

4-5 

New  Beginnngs  #1 5,  Trinity  Center 

10-11 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

16 

Happening  Board  &  Staff,  Trinity  Center 

17-19 

Happening  #25,  Trinity  Center 

The  Bishops'  Visitation  Schedules 

Bishop  Sanders 

Jan.  22        St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Jan.  29        Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 
Feb.  5         St.  Andrew' s,  Wilmington 
Feb.  12        Holy  Innocents,  Kinston 
Feb.  26        St.  Mary' s,  Kinston 
March  5      House  of  Bishops 
March  12     St.  Andrew' s,  Goldsboro 

Bishop  Vache 

Jan.  22  Washington-Tyrrell  Ministry 

Jan.  29  Trinity,  Chocowinity 

Feb.  5  St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte 

Feb.  1 2  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 

Feb.  19  Grace,  Woodville  &  St.  Mark' s,  Roxobel 

Feb. 26  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

March  5  House  of  Bishops 

March  12  Emmanuel, Farm  ville 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown,  919/522-0885. 
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Artist  Betty  Gladstone  poses  with  the  life-size  painting  she  recently  did  of  Christ 
the  King.  The  work  now  hangs  in  the  diocesan  office  in  Kinston.  See  story  page 

2. 


Funds  sought 
for  Trinity, 
new  parishes 


A  majorcapital  funds  drive  will  be  launched  next 
year  to  raise  money  for  completion  of  Trinity  Center 
and  to  finance  new  parishes. 

The  fund  drive  was  authorized  by  the  112th 
convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  in  Febru- 
ary, at  the  request  of  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders. 

Under  the  plan,  the  bishop  has  asked  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  Steering  Committee  to  spend  the 
rest  of  this  year  setting  up  goals  for  the  campaign  and 
soliciting  some  pattern  gifts.  The  1996  convention 
would  then  be  expected  to  adopt  a  recommended  goal 
and  authorize  a  general  campaign  through  the 
churches. 

The  top  priority  would  be  the  completion  of 
Trinity  Center,  the  diocesan  conference  facility  and 
camp  at  Salter  Path.  Estimated  cost  to  complete 
Trinity  Centeris$l  million. 

"The  conference  center  is  designed  to  serve  90 
people,  and  we  were  only  able  to  build  enough 
bedrooms  to  house  60,"  Sanders  told  the  delegates 
at  the  convention. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  Trinity  Center 
now,"  he  added.  "You  literally  have  to  plan  a  year  in 
advance." 

An  additional  30  beds  would  make  the  center 
much  more  accessible  to  everyone,  he  said,  and  more 
flexible  for  the  staff. 

"We  desperately  need  housing  for  the  camp 
staff  on  the  camp  side  of  the  highway,  not  on  the 
ocean  side,"  said  Sanders.  "We  need  more  confer- 
ence space  and  a  recreation  facility  to  serve  the 
conference  center." 

The  small  motel-type  units  that  the  camp  staff 
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Diocese  to  elect  coadjutor  to  succeed  bishop 


BY  JOE  WEST 

Come  next  year,  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  will 
be  picking  a  successor  to  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders. 

During  the  1 1 2th  convention  of  the  diocese,  which 
met  Feb.  1 6- 1 8  in  Greenville,  Sanders  called  for  election 
of  a  bishop  coadjutor,  who  would  take  over  when  he 
retires. 

He  added  that  he  was  not  sure  when  that  date 
would  be. 

"In  all  probability,  my  retirement  date  will  be 
determined  by  my  health,"  said  Sanders.  "I  will  serve 
you  as  long  as  I  am  able,  but  I  will  not  serve  you  any 
longer  than  I  can  serve  you  ably  and  well." 

The  bishop  has  been  undergoing  chemotherapy 
for  a  recurrence  of  cancer.  He  said  his  condition  remains 
stable  and  hoped  it  would  continue  to  do  so  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

"You  all  keep  praying  for  me,"  he  said.  "I'd  like 
to  keep  doing  this  another  four  or  five  years." 

The  coadjutor  would  share  in  the  general  leader- 
ship and  pastoral  care  of  the  diocese.  In  addition,  the 
coadjutor  would  participate  equally  in  parish  visita- 
tions and  assume  oversight  of  seminarians  who  begin 
their  schooling  the  next  fall,  gradually  taking  full  charge 
of  the  Commission  on  Ministry. 

Sanders  asked  the  Standing  Committee  to  design 
and  supervise  the  election  process,  with  input  from  the 
deaneries. 

Initially,  he  called  for  election  of  the  coadjutor  at 


the  next  diocesan  convention  in  February.  But  the  date 
and  place  were  left  open  after  many  of  those  present 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  election  in  a  special 
convention,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  annual  business 
meeting,  and  to  hold  it  in  a  church  rather  than  a 
convention  hall. 

"There  is  strong  sentiment  to  have  the  election 
inside  a  church,  and  I  concur  in  that,"  said  Sanders. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dannals,  rector 
of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern,  offered  his  church  as  a 
suitable  place  for  the  election. 

"Christ  Church  has  traditionally  been  the  place 
where  our  bishops  have  been  elected,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  that  tradition  continue,"  said  Dannals. 

"This  will  be  an  important  election,  but  let's  not 
turn  it  into  the  only  focus  of  concern  during  the  coming 
year.  We' ve  got  far  too  much  to  do,"  said  Sanders,  who 
is  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Charles  Vache,  who  is  serving  now  as  the 
assistant,  has  agreed  to  stay  on  until  June  1996.  Vache 
is  the  retired  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia. 

"This  will  give  us  time  for  an  orderly  process," 
said  Sanders.  "And  it  will  also  give  us  time  to  continue 
our  wonderful  relationship  with  Bishop  Vache." 

Many  of  those  at  the  convention  were  saddened 
by  the  bishop's  annoucement  but  realized  it  was  time 
to  pick  a  coadjutor. 

"I  think  it  is  a  good  move  for  his  sake  and  the 
diocese  because  he  has  needed  some  more  help  for  a  long 


time,"  said  the  Rev.  Fred  Fordham,  who  recently  retired 
from  a  28-year  ministry,  all  of  which  was  spent  in  East 
Carolina. 

"It  will  be  good  to  get  someone  on  board  and  have 
them  gain  some  experience  for  when  it's  time  to  take 
over,"  said  Fordham.  And  that  could  be  a  long  time. 

"F  ve  known  of  coadjutors  who  have  served  for  1 5 
years  before  taking  over  and  one  who  never  did  become 
bishop,"  he  added. 

A  six-member  nominating  committee  will  be 
formed  to  review  candidates  for  the  job  of  bishop 
coadjutor.  Under  church  canons,  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee is  to  pick  three  members  and  the  bishop  will  pick 
another  three,  according  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  the 
bishop's  assistant  for  program  and  ministry. 

"One  thing  the  bishop  wanted  to  do  was  to  have 
the  Standing  Committee  make  its  selection  first,  and 
then  he  would  pick  his  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper 
balance,"  said  Russ. 

Sanders  agonized  over  the  decision  to  call  for 
election  of  a  successor  and  only  made  up  his  mind  a 
week  before  the  convention,  said  Russ,  who  noted  that 
the  process  likely  will  involve  writing  some  sort  of 
diocesan  profile. 

"I  am  assuming  a  self-study  of  the  diocese  will 
accompany  this,  much  as  it  would  with  a  parish  search 
committee,"  said  Russ.  'To  have  credible  interviews 
with  candidates,  we  have  to  have  some  vision  of  who 
we  are." 
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MY  DEAR  SISTERS  AND 
BROTHERS  IN  CHRIST: 


I  am  a  30-year-old  male  trapped  in  a  64-year- 
old  body.  Therefore,  it  came  as  some  sort  of  shock 
p        to  my  nervous  system  to  realize  that  the  time  had 
DlSHOp  S       come  for  me  to  call  for  the  election  of  a  bishop 
coadjutor. 

I  have  been  coadjutor  or  diocesan  of  East  Caro- 

mlina  since  1979. 1  have  been  in  the  full-time  or- 
dained ministry  since  1955.  And  I  can  say  in  all 
honesty  what  many  people  say  with  a  deep  cyni- 
cism: "Time  really  does  fly  when  you  are  having 
fun." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  announcement 

mdoes  not  mean  that  I  have  decided  on  a  retirement 
date.  When  that  happens,  you  will  be  the  first  to 
|^^H  know. 

jtfLd  Nor  does  it  mean  that  I  plan  to  "slow  down"  or 

"phase  out."  I  will  be  your  bishop  as  long  as  I  am 
able  to  be  your  bishop.  When  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  do  that,  I  am  retired. 

It  does  mean  one  other  thing.  It  means  admit- 
ting your  mortality  and  your  dim  inishing  powers.  Try  as  I  might,  I  just 
don't  have  the  energy  I  had  when  I  was  25.  It's  not  there. 

But  there  is  a  certain  strength  that  comes  when  you  are  no  longer 
so  supremely  confident  concerning  what  you  consider  to  be  your 
strength  or  your  talents  or  your  abilities. 

St.  Paul  says  it  well  when  he  speaks  of  the  Lord  whose  "power  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness.  I  will  all  the  more  gladly  boast  of  the  power 
of  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

This  is  one  of  the  more  graceful  insights  that  comes  with  aging. 
Thatitreally  is  OK  to  trust  God's  strength,  notyours,  and  to  turn  more 
and  more  things  over  to  him .  An  old  prayer  prays:  "God  please  keep  us 
at  tasks  too  hard  for  us  so  that  we  may  constantly  be  thrown  back  to  you 
for  strength." 

One  of  the  joys  of  being  older  is  knowing  just  how  necessary  this 

is. 


Faithfully, 
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B.Sidney  Sanders 
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Artist  uses  brush 
to  glory  of  God 


BY  JOE  WEST 

For  Betty  Gladstone,  art  is  an  inspired  gift  of  God.  And  she  keeps  giving 
that  gift  to  others  through  her  dramatic  paintings  of  religious  scenes. 

Her  most  recent  work  is  a  life-size  painting  of  Christ  the  King,  which  is 
now  on  display  in  the  diocesan  center  in  Kinston.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
Feb.  26. 

Her  striking  depiction  of  the  Risen  Lord  is  painted  on  three  thin  concrete  I 
slabs  that  are  then  mounted  on  wooden  panels  to  form  a  cross. 

She  has  dressed  Christ  in  a  simple  priest' s  robe  and  has  left  him  barefoot,  J 
so  you  can  see  his  pierced  feet.  He  has  a  towel  draped  over  one  outstretched 
arm  and  a  scepter  in  the  other,  symbolizing  both  servant  and  ruler.  And  as  a 
king,  he  wears  a  crown  of  golden  thorns  on  his  head. 

The  painted  eyes  of  Christ  follow  you  as  you  move  around  the  room. 

It  took  about  10  months  to  complete  the  work,  which  is  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide.  The  artist's  son-in-law  served  as  model  for 
the  painting. 

Betty  and  her  husband,  Jack,  moved  several  years  ago  from  Roanoke  | 
Rapids  to  Morehead  City,  where  they  are  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
It  was  there  that  she  took  up  the  brush  full  time. 

"I  decided  that  if  I  was  ever  going  to  get  serious  about  painting,  this  would 
be  the  time  and  place  to  do  it,"  said  Gladstone. 

She  is  a  self-taught  artist  but  not  self-absorbed.  She  knows  from  whence 
her  artistry  flows.  She  considers  her  talent  something  that  God  gave  her  to  | 
use  in  a  special  type  of  ministry,  one  that  can  stir  the  soul  through  the  images  I 
she  imparts. 

Gladstone's  favorite  era  of  art  is  the  Renaissance,  and  her  work  reflects 
that  classic  style  of  painting. 

One  of  her  most  poignant  works  is  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  which  she 
did  a  few  years  ago.  But  instead  of  the  typical  crowd  scenes,  she  narrows 
her  focus  to  faces,  hands  and  feet. 

Her  14  close-up  paintings  depict  in  agonizing  detail  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  be  near  Christ  on  crucifixion  day.  The  pain  and  suffering  are 
captured  in  her  fresco-like  painting  and  lead  the  viewer  in  the  steps  that  Jesus 
took  and  the  lives  he  touched  on  the  way  to  the  cross. 

A  culminating  work  that  goes  with  the  station  series  is  titled  "Jubilate," 
and  shows  Jesus'  victorious  resurrection. 

Her  Stations  of  the  Cross  were  judged  so  good  that  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington.  That  work  and  others  will 
be  on  display  at  the  Bank  of  the  Arts  in  New  Bern  March  26  through  April 
2. 
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Mike  Morgan,  executive  director  of  Trinity  Center,  sees 
a  big  need  for  additional  housing  for  visitors  and  new 
quarters  for  the  camp  staff.  He  is  also  keeping  an  eye 
on  erosion  problems  such  as  those  at  the  soundside 
boat  docks. 


Funds  needed  to  finish  Trinity  and  help  new  churches 


J  "FUNDS"  contfrompage  1 
■now  use  could  be  refurbished,  he  suggested, 
.and  used  as  places  for  clergy  and  laity  to 
I  retreat  to  with  their  families. 

Having  the  camp  staff  on  one  side  of  the 
center  and  the  young  campers  on  the  other 
is  a  big  worry  for  Mike  Morgan,  the  executi  ve 
director  of  Trinity  Center. 

"We  are  in  a  risky  situation  at  night  with 
the  staff  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  where 
:the  kids  are  housed  during  camp,"  said 
Morgan. 

If  a  new  staff  building  were  constructed 
near  the  camp  housing  it  could  serve  other 
purposes  when  camp  was  not  in  session. 

"We  envision  a  multipurpose  building 
that  could  be  used  for  things  like  vestry 
retreats  and  small  conferences,"  said  Mor- 
jgan. 

The  center  has  other  problems  beside 


bedrooms  as  it  enters  its  ninth  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

"Trinity  seems  to  age  at  twice  the  rate  of 
its  visitors,"  he  added,  noting  that  things  like 
furniture  are  starting  to  show  some  wear  and 
tear. 

In  addition,  erosion  is  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem and  threatens  both  the  beach  house  on 
the  ocean  side  and  the  bulkhead  and  boat 
dock  on  the  sound  side. 

The  second  goal  of  the  capital  funds 
campaign  would  be  to  secure  property  for 
additional  churches  in  the  diocese.  With  the 
rapid  growth  going  on  in  East  Carolina,  land 
is  becoming  scarce  in  some  places. 

"It  already  is  too  late  in  certain  areas  of 
the  diocese  where  we  need  to  purchase  land, 
and  land  is  no  longer  available,"  said  Sand- 
ers. 

"And  we  need  money  to  do  mainte- 
nance on  some  of  our  churches  that  cannot 


afford  that  maintenance  themselves,"  he 
added,  citing  specifically  the  small  church  of 
San  Mateo  that  ministers  to  the  Hispanic 
congregation  around  Yeatesville. 

The  diocese' s  newest  parish  has  experi- 
ence firsthand  the  problem  of  trying  to  find 
affordable  land  for  a  new  church  in  the  popu- 
lar beach  area  near  Trinity  Center. 

"I  was  pleased  to  hear  Bishop  Sanders 
speak  about  land  acquisition  funding,"  said 
the  Rev.  Frank  Fagan,  rector  of  St.  Francis  By- 
the-Sea  at  Bogue  Banks.  The  church  rents 
facilities  from  the  Methodist  Church  in  Salter 
Path  and  is  rapidly  outgrowing  that  building, 
even  in  the  off-season  winter  months. 

"Suitable  beach  property  prices  start  at 
$500,000,"  said  Fagan.  "Add  building  costs, 
and  the  total  package  becomes  prohibitive." 

Fagan  said  members  of  the  parish  have 
become  very  discouraged  because  of  zoning 
restrictions  that  greatly  limit  where  they  can 


erect  a  church. 

"I  also  must  say  that  we  have  felt  a  lack 
of  interest  and  a  failure  of  the  diocese  to  have 
vision,  especially  in  this  Decade  of  Evange- 
lism, for  the  development  and  assistance  of 
new  congregations,"  said  Fagan. 

"I  sincerely  hope  one  of  the  centerpieces 
in  any  diocesan  capital  funds  drive  would  not 
only  be  land  acquisition  but  construction 
monies  as  well,"  he  added. 

And  the  diocese's  next  new  parish  may 
also  be  in  the  high-cost  coastal  area. 

The  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Congregations  and  Develop- 
ment, told  convention  delegates  that  a  new 
parish  may  be  started  next  year  near  Duck, 
N.C. 

"It  costs  about  a  half-million  dollars  to 
launch  a  new  parish,"  said  Douglas.  "This 
diocese  desperately  needs  money  for  expan- 
sion because  we  are  going  to  have  some." 


We  must  serve  others  because  God  first  served  us 


BY  RICI I MARTTNDAI  Ai 

Far  from  being  merely  a  model  for  Chris- 
tian living,  servanthood  is  nothing  less  than 
the  proper  response  to  the  mercy  and  grace 
that  God  has  shown  to  us,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Kysar  told  delegates  and  guests  at  the  dioc- 
esan convention  in  Greenville. 

He  made  his  remarks  as  part  of  his  key- 
note address  to  the  convention  Feb.  17. 

Kysar  is  the  Bandy  Professor  of  Preach- 
ing at  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emery 
j University  in  Atlanta  and  an  ordained  mem- 
iber  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America. 


In  addition  to  entries  in  several  biblical 
commentaries  and  the  Proclamation  series  of 
homiletic  commentaries,  Kysar  is  the  author 
of  "Called  to  Care:  Biblical  Images  for  Social 
Ministry."  Widely  read  within  the  diocese, 
the  book  is  the  resource  that  provides  the 
focus  for  this  year's  diocesan- wide  Lenten 
reflection,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the  1 12th 
convention  theme,  "Called  to  Care." 

Kysar  pointed  out  that  in  our  world, 
especially  in  North  American  culture, 
servanthood  is  a  "sour  concept."  He  said 
some  audiences  he  has  spoken  to  have  found 
the  word  "servant"  demeaning  and  loaded 


with  connotations  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

"We  are  programmed  to  think  more  and 
more  in  terms  of  status,  power,  influence  and 
clout,  rather  than  servanthood,"  he  said. 

Though  we  talk  a  lot  about  ours  being  a 
"service  economy,"  in  fact,  Kysar  continued, 
by  our  spending  and  by  our  attitudes  we 
clearly  reveal  that  we  do  not  value 
servanthood.  When  the  church  talks  about 
servanthood,  we  find  ourselves  "out  of  step 
with  society. ..irrelevant  to  our  culture." 

The  church's  servant  ministry  is  founded 
on  a  very  simple  principle,  said  Kysar,  and 


that  is  God's  own  servanthood.  We  may  use 
the  terms  forgiveness,  redemption  or  justifi- 
cation, but  basically  God  has  become  a  ser- 
vant to  humanity  in  offering  us  new  life  and 
new  possibilities  out  of  our  brokenness. 

We  don' t  necessarily  like  to  think  of  God 
as  a  servant,  Kysar  reminded  the  convention, 
but  "the  Bible  tells  us  again  and  again  of 
God's  service  to  us." 

"Every  time  we  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
we  give  thanks  for  God's  servanthood,"  said 
Kysar. 

"If  God  has  served  us,"  he  continued, 
"Then  we  are  called  to  serve  one  another. " 
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Joining  in  the  lunch-time  discussion  of  servanthood  were  Ann  Bustard  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Alan  Smith,  a  seminarian,  and  the  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas, 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead. 


Convention  theme  of  caring 
provides  food  for  thought 


BY  JOE  SUVA 

The  Christian  mission  is  to  bring  com- 
passion and  care  to  the  less  fortunate  of 
society,  according  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Kysar, 
keynote  speaker  for  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  delegates 
were  asked  to  reflect  on  servanthood  during 
a  box  lunch.  Delegates  were  given  a  list  of 
questions  to  discuss  and  were  encouraged 
not  to  sit  with  people  from  their  own  parish, 
but  to  use  the  opportunity  to  share  ideas  with 
new  friends. 

Conversation  was  slow  at  first,  some 
waited  for  a  leader  to  organize  the  discussion, 
others  were  just  reluctant  to  speak  candidly 
to  strangers.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  before 
people  warmed  to  each  other  and  the  conver- 
sation became  lively. 

The  questions  dealt  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  servanthood:  Does  servanthood 
apply  to  those  beyond  the  membership  of  the 
church?  Isn't  it  enough  for  the  church  to  be 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  people 
and  leave  the  social  and  economic  concerns 
to  the  government?  How  does  the  concept  of 
servant  ministry  clash  with  the  standards  and 
values  of  American  culture? 

In  the  discussions  I  attended,  the  del- 
egates agreed  that  the  church  must  do  what 
it  can  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  were 
each  able  to  point  to  a  parish  ministry,  such 
as  a  soup  kitchen  or  thrift  shop,  which  was 
meeting  a  particular  need  in  the  community. 

The  difficulty,  according  to  the  delegates, 
was  not  viewing  the  church  as  a  servant  but 
seeing  themselves  as  servants  to  each  other 


and  the  world. 

It  is  one  thing  to  volunteer  to  help  at  a 
food  pantry,  someone  said,  but  quite  another 
to  go  into  the  workplace  with  the  attitude  of 
servanthood.  That  is  because  the  whole  con- 
cept of  servanthood  is  in  direct  opposition 
with  our  competitive  American  individual- 
ism 

Another  delegate  suggested  that,  ide- 
ally, the  church  needs  to  be  a  place  where 
Christians  can  come  together  to  be  spiritually 
recharged  so  that  they  can  go  out  into  the 
world  to  serve. 


Resolutions  stress  more  emphasis 
on  Christian  formation 


Bernice  Motley  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Fayetteville  sang 
"Precious  Lord"  during  one  of  the 
services  at  convention. 


BYJOESLIVA 

Education  was  the  theme  of  two  resolu- 
tions that  easily  passed  at  the  1 12th  annual 
diocesan  convention  in  Greenville.  Both  were 
submitted  by  the  Rev.  Russell  Johnson,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Edenton. 

One  resolution  involved  the  convention 
format  itself.  It  asked  that  consideration  be 
given  to  adopting  an  "educational"  model  for 
next  year's  convention  and  that  a  figure  of 
stature,  such  as  author  Henri  Nouwen,  be 
asked  to  serve  as  teacher. 

According  to  Johnson,  this  diocese  has 
primarily  held  "legislative"  conventions,  but 
other  dioceses  have  found  new  blessings  in 
experimenting  with  ones  aimed  at  teaching 
and  participation. 

When  questioned  during  a  resolutions 
hearing,  Johnson  was  quick  to  explain  that 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Robert  Van  Veld, 
the  current  convention  model  had  been  ex- 
pertly fine-tuned  and  could  no  longer  be 
improved  without  changing  the  format. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
experimenting  with  a  different  convention 
model,  he  said,  one  that  emphasizes  educa- 
tion over  legislative  matters. 

When  asked  to  provide  details,  Johnson 
replied  that  such  a  convention  could  take 
many  forms  and  that  it  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Diocesan  Convention  Commit- 
tee to  "hammer  out"  the  actual  mechanics. 

The  other  education-related  resolution 
concerned  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Commu- 
nity (DOCC)  adult  education  program.  That 
resolution  requested  that  the  Department  of 
Christian  Formation  work  with  the  theology 
school  at  Sewanee  on  the  possibility  of  host- 
ing a  yearly  regional  DOCC  conference  at 
Trinity  Center  or  at  a  large  parish  in  the 
diocese. 

Such  a  conference  would  provide  the 
requisite  training  needed  for  individual  par- 
ishes to  implement  the  program. 

Currently,  parishes  within  this  diocese 
that  want  to  participate  in  DOCC  must  send 
their  program  leaders  to  Sewanee  or  another 
conference  site  for  training.  Hosting  a  confer- 
ence in  the  diocese  would  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  initiating  a  program. 

Several  delegates  whose  parishes  have 
implemented  the  DOCC  program  spoke  in 
favor  of  it  during  the  resolution  hearing.  They 
said  it  encouraged  them  to  think  seriously 
about  their  Christianity  and  that  it  added 
greatly  to  their  ministry. 

Under  the  DOCC  program,  groups  meet 
in  weekly  two-hour  sessions  for  about  22 
weeks,  usually  SeptemberthroughMay.  Each 
session  opens  with  a  30  to  45  minute  presen- 
tation to  the  whole  group,  given  by  a  DOCC 
trained  leader.  Then  the  participants  break 
into  small  groups  to  reflect  on  the  topic. 

In  DOCC,  participants  come  to  know 
themselves  and  one  another  as  they  practice 
listening,  questioning,  sharing  and  praying. 
Group  members  consider  the  significance  of 
the  presentation  for  their  own  lives,  which 
gives  them  opportunities  to  explore  their 
commitment  to  Christ  and  to  experience  con- 
tinued spiritual  growth. 

More  resolutions 

Other  resolutions  passed  at  the  conven- 
tion include: 


Whereas  the  organization  of  the  dioces 
into  five  deaneries  does  not  appear  to  pro 
vide  any  truly  useful  function  or  purpose,  i 
was  resolved  that  the  question  of  the  effec 
tiveness  of  the  deanery  system  be  consid 
ered  by  the  Executive  Council  for  possibl 
changes  or  dissolution. 

Whereas  the  1994  General  Con  ventioi 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  adopted  a  new  canoi 
on  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  clergy  con 
duct,  it  was  resolved  that  the  chancello 
oversee  and  insure  the  revision  of  diocesai 
canons  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  thi 
new  Title  IV  Canon. 

Whereas  this  diocese  has  in  the  pas 
been  deluged  with  last  minute  resolutions 
upon  which  the  delegates  have  not  had  ampli 
time  to  consider  them,  it  was  resolved  that  al 
resolutions  to  be  acted  upon  be  submitted  u 
the  secretary  of  the  convention  on  or  befon( 
the  last  day  of  December  preceding  the  open 
ing  date  of  convention. 

Whereas  Sabbath  rest  is  commanded  bj 
God  and  essential  to  healthful  living,  it  wa;| 
resolved  that  a  task  force  be  established  tc 
draft  a  diocesan  policy  for  clergy  sabbatical 
leave.  Further,  the  draft  should  be  circulates 
widely  for  response  and  amendment,  and  :l 
policy  for  clergy  sabbatical  leave  be  enacted 
by  the  1 13th  convention. 

Whereas  conventions  routinely  pas;! 
resolutions  calling  for  actions,  and  such  ac 
tions  may  languish  for  lack  of  direction,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Executive  Council  assigrj 
resolutions  passed  by  conventions  to  the 
appropriate  diocesan  departments  for  action 
Further,  the  departments  should  report  bacli 
to  the  next  convention  on  the  actions  taken 

Whereas  Dr.  Johnny  Horton,  Episcopal 
layman  and  community  leader,  died  Oct.  1 2,  ai 
age  74,  and  whereas  he  was  a  major  figure  ir 
encouraging  integration  and  participation  oi 
minorities,  it  was  resolved  that  thanks  be 
given  to  God  for  his  life  and  ministry. 
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The  Rev.  Fred  Fordham,  who  recently 
retired,  was  honored  at  the 
convention  for  his  28  years  of 
ministry,  19  of  which  were  spent  at 
Grace  Church  in  Plymouth. 
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It  wasn't  all  hard  work  at  the  diocesan  convention  in  February.  A  Mardi 
Gras  party  drew  a  lot  of  interesting  characters  on  the  final  night  of  the 
gathering.  Bishop  Charles  Vache  came  as  a  shepherd;  the  gluttonous 
Jane  Wynne  led  the  diocesan  staff  dubbed  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins";  Alice 
Underhill  couldn't  help  clowning  around;  some  Arabs  showed  up  to  eat; 
and  the  Rev.  Carolyn  Craig  (far  right)  teamed  up  with  her  sister-in-law 
Jennifer  Craig  to  enjoy  the  festivities. 
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Hemingray  prides  herself  on  the 
originality  of  her  work  in  designing 
clergy  vestments,  church  banners 
and  altar  cloths.  All  of  her  pieces  are 
handmade.  She  even  produced  a 
special  cope  and  miter  for  Bishop 
Sidney  Sanders  to  wear  at 
convention. 


British  designer  turns  textiles 
into  ecclesiastical  treasures 


BY  FRED  HOFFMAN 

A  splash  of  color  on  clergy  stoles,  tippets 
and  church  banners  greeted  those  attending 
the  annual  diocesan  convention  this  year.  In 
the  hall  just  outside  the  convention  meedng 
room,  British  textile  designer  Juliet  Hemingray 
offered  a  beautiful  display  of  her  works  for  all 
to  feast  upon. 

Hemingray  was  trained  in  Derby,  England, 
as  an  art  and  design  teacher.  After  not  finding 
the  teaching  job  of  her  choice,  she  practiced 
her  craft  by  sewing  curtains  and  mending 
clothes. 

In  1 980,  a  friend  approached  her  to  design 
an  embroidered  tippet  that  would  be  used  in 
children's  services.  The  kids  and  her  friend 
loved  it.  And  the  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

Hemingray' s  company,  Church  Textiles, 
is  renowned  throughout  England.  In  fact,  the 
Most  Rev.  and  Right  Honorable  Dr.  George 
Carey,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  invited 
her  to  make  his  enthronement  robes. 

Also,  she  fashioned  a  special  chasuble 
for  Terry  Waite,  commissioned  by  his  church 
upon  his  release  from  captivity  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  addition,  churches  all  over  England 
use  her  many  church  textiles. 

A  key  to  her  work  is  the  originality  of  the 
pieces.  All  of  her  work  is  handmade;  nothing 
is  mass-produced. 

Her  style  is  unmistakable.  Hemingray 's 
bright  colors  and  flowing  tines  paint  pictures 
one  never  tires  of  admiring.  An  unofficial 
survey  at  her  convention  display  brought 
many  remarks  about  the  sense  of  creation  and 
incarnation  in  her  works. 

Many  of  the  stoles  and  banners  are  alight 
with  flowers,  birds,  animals  and  many  more  of 


God's  creatures.  Mountains  and  seas  are  ever 
present.  Don' t  be  surprised  to  see  Noah's  Ark 
with  a  cross  as  the  mast,  floating  by  on  a  stole. 
Crosses  are  usually  adorned  with  many  other 
Christian  symbols  or  appealing  colorful  pat- 
terns. The  baptism  theme  also  figures  promi- 
nently in  her  work. 

Hemingray  gets  lots  of  compliments  on 
her  work.  But  she  especially  delights  in  the  fact 
that  children  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
stoles  and  tippets  clergy  wear.  Some  clergy 
actually  use  them  as  props  in  children's  ser- 
mons. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
Hemingray  is  creative.  She  says  her  forte  is 
being  able  to  take  the  germ  of  an  idea  and 
create  a  work  of  art  for  a  stole,  banner  or  altar 
fall. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  of  the  diocesan 
staff,  gave  her  a  brief  description  of  an  idea  for 
a  stole  to  "fit"  his  style,  and  she  designed  it 
during  her  convention  visit.  The  finished 
sketch  was  tantalizing,  and  it  looked  like  Russ 
was  excited  about  it. 

Hemingray  also  created  the  cope  and 
miter  that  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders  wore  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  convention. 

So  what  brings  her  to  America?  Appar- 
endy,  the  Church  of  England  has  suffered 
through  recent  financial  problems,  and  there 
just  isn't  the  work  available  that  there  once 
was. 

"Besides,  once  I  looked  at  the  quality  of 
the  competition  in  America,  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it,"  she  said. 

Hemingray  can  be  reached  at  24  The 
Derwent  Business  Centre,  Clark  Street,  Derby 
DEI  2BU;  Telephone  (0332)  366740. 


Bishop  calls  churches  to  care  about 
children  and  to  retell  the  story 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THIS  IS  AN  EXCERPT  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY 
BISHOP  SIDNEY  SANDERS  AT  THE  112TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION.  TWO  MAIN 
ITEMS  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  ADDRESS,  HIS  CALL  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  A 
BISHOP  COADJUTOR  AND  A  CAPITAL  FUNDS  DRIVE,  ARE  COVERED  IN 
STORIES  ON  PAGE  1. 


BY  THE  RT.  REV.  B.  SIDNEY  SANDERS,D.D. 

The  number  of  "at-risk"  children  in  every 
community  in  this  diocese  is  multiplying  geo- 
metrically. 

Most  of  these  are  latch-key  children  who 
are  alone  from  the  time  school  is  out  until  their 
parent  gets  home  from  work.  During  these 
same  hours,  your  parish  house  is  empty  and 
unused.  And  certainly  there  is  government 
funding  for  after-school  programs. 

I  challenge  each  congregation  in  this  dio- 
cese to  come  up  with  ways  in  which  programs 
can  be  provided  in  their  parish  houses  after 
school  for  these  at-risk  children. 

Surely  we  have  the  wisdom  to  come  up 
with  some  pilot  projects  where  these  children 
can  feel  cared  for.  In  many  cases  it  could  be  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.  This  is  a 
serious  challenge.  I  hope  the  response  will  be 
just  as  serious,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
plans  from  each  of  you. 

I  charge  the  Department  of  Christian  For- 
mation with  its  appropriate  commissions  to 
provide  leadership  and  monitor  the  develop- 
ment of  these  pilot  projects. 

I  want  to  spend  a  few  moments  now 
talking  about  a  subject  that  has  been  of  utmost 
concern  to  me  recently.  That  is  the  subject  of 
story. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  talk  recently 
about  the  baker  and  his  barren  wife  in  the 
musical  "Into  the  Woods."  They  feel  that  if 
they  can  just  have  a  child,  their  lives  would  be 
perfect.  They  have  a  child,  and  shortly  after 
the  child  is  born  the  baker's  wife  is  killed  in  a 
tragic  accident. 

The  baker  feels  totally  inadequate  to  raise 
an  infant  and  turns  to  a  good  witch  and  says 
"How  can  I  raise  this  child?"  The  witch  an- 
swers simply,  "Tell  him  his  story."  In  the 
movie  "Fried  Green  Tomatoes,"  two  women 
are  life-long  friends.  One  lies  dying  and  her 
friend,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
asks  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Her  dying  friend  looks  up  at  her  and 
smiles  and  says,  "Tell  me  a  story."  Tell  me 
about  that  which  defines  my  life  or  that  which 
defines  our  friendship.  Tell  me  a  story. 

I  told  these  two  stories  at  a  diocesan 
clergy  conference  I  led  recently  and  a  young 
black  came  up  to  me  afterwards.  I  was  raised 
in  a  tribe  in  Africa,  he  said,  and  every  evening 
we  sat  around  the  campfire  and  told  our  stories 
and  the  stories  of  our  tribe. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  alright  if  the 
same  story  was  told  over  and  over  again.  For 
that  way,  it  would  be  remembered. 

I  address  these  issues  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  that  for  the  first  time,  probably 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  our  real  story,  which  is  the  story  of  the 
people  of  God. 

An  interviewer  asked  Madeleine  L'Engle 
the  following  question:  "Do  you  think  the  faith 
community  has  developed  a  good  memory  to 
draw  upon?" 

Ms.  L'Engle  replies,  "I  don't.  I  think  we 
have  forgotten  far  too  much.  I  don't  believe 
that  you  can  be  a  Christian  in  isolation  from  the 
support  and  collective  memory  of  the  believ- 
ing community.  My  church  is  very  important 
to  me  and  so  is  the  group  of  women  I  meet  with 
every  Monday  for  Bible  study  and  prayer." 

And  I  would  say  that  we  are  losing  the 
"collective  memory  of  the  believing  commu- 
nity." 

In  his  book  "The  Contemplative  Pastor," 


Eugene  Peterson  says  it  another  way.  And  I 
believe  that  if  we  listen  carefully  his  words  will 
help  us  understand  what  is  wrong  with  much 
of  contemporary  society. 

He  says  that  "modern  man  has  historical 
amnesia.  We  may  know  some  of  the  facts  of 
history,  but  we  don't  feel  it  in  our  bones.  The 
result  is  that  we  begin  every  problem  from 
scratch.  There  is  no  sense  in  our  society  of 
being  part  of  a  living  tradition  that  has  some 
answers  worked  out  and  some  procedures 
worth  repeating. 

"The  average  churchgoer  has  little  con- 
sciousness of  being  part  of  a  community  that 
carries  in  its  scriptures,  its  worship,  its  forms 
of  obedience  a  life  20  and  more  centuries  in  the 
making." 

And  I  would  add  that  when  a  people 
suffer  from  historical  amnesia  the  only  thing 
left  by  which  to  judge  anything  is  to  ask 
whether  it  entertains  and  what  it  is  we  experi- 
ence. And  for  the  church  this  means  a  rapid 
rise  in  denominationalism  and  the  frantic 
growth  of  charismatic  pentecostalism  and  the 
mega-church.  It's  feel-good  city,  folks.  And 
our  society  cries  ever  more  stridently  not  only 
in  church,  but  throughout  our  society :  "What' s 
in  it  for  me?"  Called  to  care,  indeed. 

We  are  eucharistic  people,  who  week  in 
and  week  out,  actively  hear  and  hear  again  the 
story.  If  any  group  of  Christians  should  have 
a  sense  of  history  it  is  we  Anglicans. 

And  the  gift  we  can  give  to  contemporary 
man  is  the  gift  that  history  matters.  That  we  are 
molded  by  our  scriptures,  our  worship,  our 
forms  of  obedience.  That  they  are  worth 
preserving  and  knowing.  That  all  of  us  need 
to  find  some  form  of  campfire  where  we  can  tell 
and  retell  the  Jesus  story,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story  and  our  story  until  they  suddenly 
become  one. 

We  must  reclaim  our  identity,  but  we  can 
only  do  that  as  we  see  ourselves  as  a  part  of 
the  on-going,  never-ending  river  that  we  call 
the  communion  of  saints. 

Our  diocesan  young  people  have  had  as 
their  theme  this  past  year  "God's  Tapestry," 
and  that  really  got  me  to  thinking.  I  began 
wondering  how  much  of  the  tapestry  of  my  life 
have  I  allowed  God  to  weave?  And  then  I 
wondered  if  I  assigned  specific  colors  to  each 
person  or  thing  that  made  up  my  tapestry,  for 
instance  one  color  for  parents,  another  for  wife 
and  children,  another  for  friends,  another  for 
Jesus,  what  would  be  the  predominant  color  in 
my  tapestry? 

I  will  tell  you  this  about  the  tapestry  of  my 
life.  It  is  magnificent  It  has  been  made  that  way 
by  God,  by  family  and  friends,  and  by  you,  the 
people  of  East  Carolina.  And  so  I  rejoice  in 
you,  and  I  rejoice  for  you,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  for  however  long  that  is 
meant  to  be. 

And  so  I  rest  easily  in  the  tapestry  of  my 
life  and  in  your  prayers.  And  because  of  you 
I  am  content.  And  may  we  as  the  people  of  God 
help  society  recover  from  historical  amnesia 
and  reclaim  the  collective  memory  of  the  be- 
lieving community.  Would  you  love  me? 
Know  your  story  and  the  story  of  that  carpen- 
ter from  Nazareth  at  the  depth  of  your  being 
and  tell  them  to  me  over  and  over  again.  Tell 
me  those  stories,  and  save  your  life  and  mine. 
Thanks  be  to  God. 

Amen. 
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Refugees  show  us  how  precious  freedom  can  be 


Mesa  makes  friends  with  a  neighbor's  dog,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
older  brother,  Baki. 


BYSARAHLISCHER 

"How  much  we  take  for  granted,  and  how 
little  we  realize  at  times  the  value  of  our  free- 
dom," said  Betty  Klemm  of  St.  Andrew' s  Church 
in  Wrightsville  Beach.  She  shared  that  wisdom 
after  walking  with  Baki  and  Mesa  Karabegovic 
by  the  beach. 

As  they  walked  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
Baki,  the  older  of  the  two  Bosnian  Muslim 
brothers,  said  to  Betty,  "We  not  walk  in  road." 
Betty,  curious,  asked  why.  With  his  eyes  seri- 
ous, he  replied,  "We  run  from  cover  to  cover." 

Through  an  interpreter  and  a  dictionary, 
these  newly  arrived  refugees  have  begun  shar- 
ing their  story  with  Betty.  Even  without  under- 
standing their  language,  the  strain  of  the  past 
three  years  is  evident. 

Permanent  worry  lines  seem  etched  in  the 
forehead  of  the  older  brother,  who  is  only  34. 
Mesa,  younger  by  six  years,  camouflages  his 
scars  with  a  disarming  smile. 

The  brothers  arrived  at  the  Wilmington 
airport  on  Jan.  26,  looking  anxious  and  with- 
drawn. However,  they  are  learning  to  relax  un- 
der the  loving  caie  of  Betty  and  the  people  of  St. 
Andrew's. 

Baki  and  Mesa  began  their  ordeal  in  April 
1992,  when  Bosnian  Serbs  surrounded  their 
small  town  of  Bosanski  Samac.  One  summer 
afternoon  in  August  1993,  as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  their  family,  there  was  a  loud  knock 
on  the  door.  Soldiers  pushed  in  and  took  Baki, 
Mesa  and  their  parents  prisoner.  The  Serbs 
destroyed  the  home  and  did  not  allow  the  family 
to  save  any  possessions. 


Baki  and  Mesa  spent  four  months  in  a 
Serbian  prison.  Then  the  Serbs  sent  them  to  a 
camp  in  Croatia.  Even  in  this  so-called  refugee 
haven,  they  were  not  safe. 

Croat  military  guards  consistently  mis- 
treated the  prisoners,  denying  them  food  and 
medical  treatment.  Finally,  last  September,  a 
United  Nations  team  entered  the  camp  and 
approved  the  brothers'  application  for  resettle- 
ment, giving  them  priority  because  of  the  health 
problems  caused  by  their  imprisonment. 

Although  concern  for  their  family  and 
friends  still  in  Bosnia  weights  them  down,  the 
brothers  are  beginning  to  adapt  to  America. 
They  love  living  on  the  beach  with  Betty  and 
walk  for  many  hours  on  the  sand.  Baki  wisely 
observed  that  the  peace  and  open  space  of  the 
ocean  "is  good  for  the  inside"  of  this  younger 
brother. 

They  study  English  daily  and  have  im- 
proved immensely  since  their  arrival .  B  oth  look 
forward  to  becoming  self-sufficient  members  of 
the  community.  In  Bosnia,  Baki  manufactured 
and  installed  sheet-metal  siding.  Mesa  worked 
as  a  plumber,  maintaining  the  town  water  sup- 
ply. They  plan  to  put  their  skills  to  use  in 
Wilmington  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  actions  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  high- 
light the  opportunities  of  the  refugee  ministry  to 
heal  those  who  suffer  the  physical  and  spiritual 
wounds  of  war.  The  ancient  commandments  to 
love  your  neighbor  and  show  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  find  their  modern  context  in  the  act  of 
sponsoring  refugees. 


People  need  to  care  now  more  than  ever,  bishop  says 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THIS  SERMON  WAS  GIVEN  BY 
BISHOP  SIDNEY  SANDERS  ON  FEB.  16  AT  ST. 
PETER'S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
GREENVnJLEONTHEOPENINGNIGHTOFTHE 
ANNUAL  DIOCESAN  CONVENTION,  WHERE  THE 
THEME  WAS '  'CALLED  TO  CARE." 

BY  THE  RT.  REV.  B.  SDONE  Y  SANDERS,  D.D. 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  is  about  call,  the  Epistle  is 
about  empowerment,  and  the  Gospel  is  about  servanthood. 
We  are  called  and  empowered  to  serve,  we  are  called  and 
empowered  to  be  the  Christ  for  others.  We  are  called  to  care. 

The  call  can  happen  when  we  are  alone  with  God.  But  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  empowerment 
and  servanthood  are  for  the  sake  of  community.  The  Epistle 
tells  us  that  the  empowerment  given  us  by  God  is  "for  building 
up  the  B  ody  of  Christ."  In  short,  we  are  called  and  empowered 
not  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hear  these  words  in  our  culture  which  is 
so  infused  with  individualism  and  with  a  consumer  mentality . 
How  hard  it  is  to  hear  these  words  in  the  South,  where  religion 
is  so  obsessed  with  personal  salvation.  Let  me  say  it  quite 
clearly;  you  are  not  called  for  your  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
others.  And  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  our 
inbred  self-centeredness  is  the  crudest  heresy  of  all. 

What  has  happened  to  the  soul  of  America?  The  political 
analysts  tell  us  that  in  the  last  election  many  incumbents  were 
voted  out  primarily  by  angry  white  males  who  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  keep  more  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  theirs. 
And  the  campaign  itself  resorted  to  smear  tactics  of  the 
sleaziest  kind. 

Not  long  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  rallied  the  people  of  this 
country  by  saying,  "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  Now  politicians  focus 
on  tax  cuts  and  ask  "Are  you  better  off  this  year  than  last 
year?"  Contemporary  politics  from  both  parties  now  appeal 


to  every  selfish  bone  in  our  body.  Called  to  care,  indeed. 

Shortly  after  my  cancer  was  diagnosed,  and  I  was  told  that 
I  needed  chemotherapy,  I  received  a  magnificent  letter  from 
Suzanna  Brandis  who  characterized  herself  as  the  person  who 
"has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  had  perhaps  more 
chemotherapy  than  anyone  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina." 
The  letter  was  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  Cross  Current,  and 
those  of  you  who  read  it  know  what  a  joyous,  courageous, 
honest  letter  it  was. 

Suzanna  died  shortly  after  Christmas,  but  she  left  me  that 
letter  as  a  wonderful  legacy  and  gift.  What  she  said  to  me  in 
the  letter  was  simply  this:  Together  you  and  God  can  use  the 
fact  that  you  have  cancer  as  a  call  to  a  new  form  of  ministry; 
as  a  call  to  care.  To  care  for  the  persons  you  take  chemotherapy 
with,  to  care  for  the  courageous  and  wonderful  nurses  who 
administer  it,  to  care  for  persons  who  have  just  discovered 
they  have  cancer. 

In  trying  to  be  true  to  Suzanna' s  gift  to  me,  I  have  asked 
my  clergy  not  to  hesitate  to  give  my  phone  number  to  persons 
who  have  just  learned  they  have  cancer,  or  just  learned  they 
have  to  undergo  chemotherapy.  I  have  received  scores  of 
calls,  and  I  hope  I  have  helped  some  people.  But  I  have  found 
once  again  that  it  is  when  we  are  engaged  in  ministering,  it  is 
then  that  we  are  most  ministered  to. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Rumley  is  an  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
East  Carolina  University.  He  has  written  an  article  about  the 
"futureless  future."  The  futureless  future  is  how  those  who 
cannot  see  a  future  for  themselves  see  tomorrow. 

The  future,  he  says,  is  not  really  a  part  of  their  lives.  They 
probably  won't  live  long  enough  to  see  it,  and  even  if  they  do, 
it  holds  absolutely  no  hope  for  them.  These  victims  are  born 
into  poverty  and  despised  by  their  community  for  existing. 
When  we  tell  them  if  they  work  hard,  go  to  school,  get  a  job, 
everything  is  going  to  be  O.K.,  that's  a  lie.  Their  environment 
prevents  this  from  being  true.  ^ 

Dr.  Rumley  closes  by  saying  this:  "We  cannot  legislate 
a  future  with  opportunity  and  promise;  it's  going  to  take 
people  helping  people.  We  need  to  buy  into  titis  despair,  carry 
some  of  it  with  us,  invest  in  it,  if  we  are  to  help  children  see  and 


feel  their  true  worth." 

No  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  including  myself, 
was  born  with  a  futureless  future.  And  yet  how  tightly  we  cling 
to  that  which  we  claim  is  rightfully  ours,  and  take  credit  for  all 
the  successes  we  achieved.  Tell  me  how  well  we  would  have 
done  if  we  had  been  born  addicted  to  crack  cocaine  and  taken 
home  from  the  hospital  by  a  mother  who  is  a  crack-head.  Called 
to  care,  indeed. 

I  believe  each  one  of  us  who  has  been  baptized  and 
confirmed  has  been  given  many  gifts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
there  are  two  gifts  that  we  all  have  in  common.  They  are  the 
gifts  of  discernment  and  vision. 

Bill  Stough,  former  president  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief,  tells  the  story  of  visiting  a  tribe  in  Africa. 
As  he  was  making  his  way  back  to  his  small  plane  to  fly  out, 
he  had  to  walk  through  a  number  of  children  who  were 
obviously  suffering  from  malnutrition.  When  he  reached  the 
door  of  his  plane  he  found  an  African  woman  standing  there 
holding  her  malnourished  son. 

With  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  the  mother  held  the 
child  out  to  Bill.  Although  no  words  were  spoken  the  meaning 
was  clear;  take  my  son  back  to  America  with  you. 

Bill  brushed  the  woman  aside  and  boarded  the  plane.  The 
woman  pleadingly  banged  on  its  door.  The  pilot  began  to  take 
off.  The  woman  ran  beside  the  plane  for  as  long  as  she  could. 
Finally,  the  plane  was  airborne  and  Bill  took  one  final  backward 
glance. 

There,  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  runway  stood  the  woman 
raising  her  child  toward  the  plane  as  high  as  she  could.  Bill  tells 
this  story  very  simply  and  then  he  says,  "That  child  was  the 
Christ  for  me  that  day.  I  could  not  take  all  those  children  back 
to  America;  I  could  have  taken  that  one." 

Where  is  the  Christ  for  you  today?  It's  tougher,  because 
he  or  she  probably  doesn't  live  in  your  neighborhood.  So  you 
help  him  through  the  diocese,  or  you, help  her  by  going  into 
some  scary  and  unsavory  places,  but  find  him  we  must  and 
help  her  we  must  just  the  same. 

For  we  are  Christians  called  and  empowered  for  a  ministry 
of  servanthood.  Called  to  care.  Called  to  care,  indeed! 
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Youths  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  often  provide  music  for 
parish  gatherings,  banging  out  festive  beats  on  tambourines 
and  congas.  Magda  O'Farrill  shows  visitors  the  church's  creche, 
which  features  1 8-inch  high  figures  made  of  clay. 


Sister  parish  visit  seems  like  family  reunion 


Did  you  know  you  have  many  wonderful 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Puerto  Rico?  A  small  delega- 
tion from  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern  made  that 
discovery  in  January,  during  a  visit  to  their  sister 
parish  in  San  Juan. 

It  was  like  a  family  reunion.  People  who  had 
never  met  each  other  before  became  instant  friends 
as  they  gathered  for  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  enjoyed  dinners  together  and  went 
sightseeing  around  the  beautiful  and  fascinating 
island. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  companion  diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  and  while  other  delegations  have  made 
exchange  visits  on  a  diocesan  level,  this  was  the 
first  visit  by  a  sister  parish. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  Betty  Clarke, 
Terry  Brubaker,  Alice  Underhill,  Mary  Ann 
Harrison,  Don  and  Judy  Rowland,  Joe  West  and 
the  Rev.  Carolyn  West,  associate  rector  of  Christ 
Church. 

"The  trip  exceeded  our  expectations,"  said 
Mrs.  West.  "We  got  to  a  deep  personal  level  with 
them  on  issues  like  dealing  with  problems  of 
youths  and  keeping  families  together." 

They  were  warmly  welcomed  on  the  first 
night  by  a  supper  in  the  church's  open-air  parish 
hall,  hosted  by  Incarnation's  vestry.  That  was  the 
first  of  many  meals  of  authentic  Puerto  Rican  food, 
including  lots  of  rice,  beans  and  banana  dishes. 

During  the  next  five  days,  the  visitors  wor- 
shipped twice  with  Incarnation's  parishioners, 
including  the  festi  ve,  family-oriented  Three  King' s 
Day  Sunday  service  at  Epiphany.  Communion 
was  celebrated  on  a  small  table  covered  by  a  Christ 
Church  banner  made  by  the  Rowlands  and  pre- 
sented as  a  gift  to  the  sister  church. 

Incarnation  parishioners  also  provided  tours 
of  Old  San  Juan,  El  Yunque  rain  forest  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Ponce. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  called  a  Garden  of  Eden 


in  the  Caribbean  because  of  its  bountiful  supply 
of  oranges,  grapefruit,  mangoes,  bananas,  coffee 
and  tropical  flowers.  It  has  exotic  beaches,  high 
mountains  and  a  verdant  landscape  containing 
more  than  3,000  documented  shades  of  green. 

The  island  also  is  home  to  a  tiny  tree  frog 
called  a  "coqui,"  which  chirps  like  a  bird.  Its  lovely 
serenade  goes  on  all  night  all  over  Puerto  Rico.  And 
while  it  may  disturb  the  sleep  of  visitors,  the  locals 
take  great  comfort  in  the  sound. 

"We  worry  when  we  don't  hear  the  coqui," 
said  the  Rev.  Jose  E.  Vilar,  rector  of  Incarnation. 

About  3.6  million  people  live  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  concept  of  time  is  relaxed.  The  people 
are  gregarious,  fun-loving  and  welcoming.  They 
maintain  closely  knit  families. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Puerto  Rico  cur- 
rently has  42  congregations  and  1 5 ,000  members. 
Churches  range  from  a  house  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood to  a  chapel  perched  on  a  mountaintop  to  a 
grand  building  constructed  by  English  settlers  in 
the  late  1800s. 

Diocesan  projects  include  support  of  seven 
schools,  a  major  hospital,  hospice  services,  the 
largest  home  care  program  under  Medicare  in  the 
island,  five  housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  the 
first  day-care  programs  for  children  who  are  HI  V- 
positi  ve,  and  a  program  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities. 

Members  of  the  Christ  Church  delegation 
visited  the  San  Miguel  Center  for  HIV-positive 
and  abused  children,  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospi- 
tal and  Incarnation' s  own  pre-school  and  day  care 
center,  which  includes  seven  autistic  children. 

At  the  San  Miguel  Center,  they  saw  a  darling 
4-year-old  boy  who  had  been  crippled  with  AIDS. 
He  could  not  walk,  his  father  was  dead  and  his 
mother  was  living  on  the  streets.  But  like  many 
others  in  the  center,  he  had  already  been  adopted 


by  caring  people. 

"They  are  very  progressive  and  much  further 
along  than  we  are  in  the  states  with  getting  children 
with  special  needs  adopted,"  said  Brubaker.  "They 
could  teach  us  a  lot  about  how  to  treat  people  with 
AIDS." 

Part  of  the  trip  involved  a  two-day  retreat 
at  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico's  conference  center 
high  atop  a  mountain.  The  center  is  surrounded  by 
banana  plants,  coffee  bushes  and  orange  trees,  and 
offers  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Caribbean. 

Members  of  the  two  churches  di  scussed 
ways  to  enhance  their  sister  parish  relationship 
and  promised  to  exchange  newsletters,  talk 
monthly  by  phone,  send  a  group  from  Incarnation 
to  New  Bern,  and  encourage  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  They  also  talked  about 


possibly  sponsoring  Incarnation  youths  at  Camp 
Trinity  and  holding  a  joint  parish  conference  on  a 
subject  of  mutual  interest.  The  retreat  was  led 
by  Father  Jorge  J.  Rivera,  head  of  the  Companion 
Diocese  Commission  of  Puerto  Rico. 

He  encouraged  the  group  to  start  small 
and  not  attempt  massive  projects  right  way  that 
might  overwhelm  them  and  spoil  the  budding 
relationship.  After  forging  a  solid  partnership,  he 
suggested  the  sister  parishes  might  look  into  joint 
projects. 

"Perhaps  there  is  a  small  church  here 
that  might  benefit  from  a  group  of  young  people 
coming  down  to  fix  it  up,"  said  Rivera.  "And  while 
they  are  here,  perhaps  we  could  teach  them  some- 
thing about  farming  coffee  beans." 


Friends  await  across  the  sea 

Would  your  parish  like  to  meet  some  fellow  Episcopalians  in  Puerto  Rico?  If  so, 
you're  in  luck. 

The  companion  diocese  program  encourages  individual  churches  in  the  states 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  to  form  sister  parish  relationships  as  a  way  of  sharing  activities 
and  learning  how  the  Episcopal  Church  functions  in  a  different  cultural  setting. 

Suggested  projects  for  sister  parishes  include  sharing  parish  profiles,  exchang- 
ing photographs,  putting  each  other  on  parish  mailing  lists  and  encouraging  youths 
to  become  pen  pals. 

In  addition,  members  can  visit  each  other  for  cultural  exchanges,  shared  work 
projects  and  joint  learning  activities. 

To  establish  a  sister  parish  relationship  or  to  receive  more  information,  write  to 
The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Chaffee,  D.D.207  W.  Gray  Street,  Windsor,  N.C.,  27983.  Or,  you 
can  call  him  at  (9 1 9)  794-3277. 
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Panel  begins 
long search 
for  new  bishop 

EPISCOPALNEWSSERVICE 

The  Joint  Nominating  Committee  charged 
with  choosing  candidates  for  the  1997  elec- 
tion of  the  next  presiding  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  held  its  organizational  meeting 
Jan.  8-10in  Defray  Beach,  Fla. 

"The  work  of  his  committee  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance,"  said  Bishop  Calvin  O. 
Schofield  Jr.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Southeast 
Florida,  co-chair  of  the  committee.  "Its  con- 
siderations will  play  a  large  part  in  setting  the 
tone  for  the  next  few  years  of  the  church." 

The  other  chair  of  the  committee  is 
Katherine  T.  Scott  of  the  Diocese  of  India- 
napolis. She  is  executive  director  of  Trustee 
Leadership  Development,  a  national  leader- 
ship education  program  working  with  not-for- 
profit  organizations. 

"How  you  begin  is  very  important,"  said 
Scott.  "We  had  a  very  good  beginning.  People 
left  feeling  very  good  about  the  work  we  had 
accomplished." 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning, 
who  finishes  his  12-year  term  at  the  end  of 
1 997,  spent  an  afternoon  with  the  committee, 
sharing  his  perspectives  on  the  role  of  the 
leader  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  his  expe- 
riences over  the  past  nine  years.  His  succes- 
sor will  be  elected  at  the  1 997  General  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia. 

The  29-member  committee  plans  to  meet 
again  in  the  spring.  Schofield  emphasized  that 
the  committee  will  observe  strict  confidential- 
ity during  consideration  of  potential  candi- 
dates. 

The  nominating  process  will  differ  from 
the  past,  Schofield  said,  in  that  all  those 
whose  names  are  offered  as  nominees  will 
undergo  the  background  checks  now  required 
of  all  active  clergy  and  others  in  education, 
pastoral  counseling  and  other  leadership  roles 
in  the  church. 

Another  difference  will  be  that,  by  act  of 
the  General  Convention,  the  next  presiding 
bishop  will  serve  nine  instead  of  1 2  years,  and 
must  be  of  an  age  to  finish  the  term  before 
reaching  70  years  of  age. 
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Jerusalem  is  a  city  that  attracts  Jews,  Moslems  and  Christians  from  around  the  world. 


Good  Friday  offering  destined  once  again 
for  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  ministries 


As  part  of  the  Lenten  observance  this  year, 
Episcopalians  are  being  asked  to  remember  their 
Anglican  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  has 
asked  church  members  to  pray  and  give  gener- 
ously to  support  the  ministries  of  Anglicans  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

The  Episcopal  Church' s  Good  Friday  offer- 
ing will  be  sent,  as  it  has  been  since  1922,  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Middle 
East,  symbolizing  unity  with  and  a  passionate 
concern  for  those  who  witness  to  Christ  through- 
out that  region. 

Browning,  in  his  Epiphany  letter  to  all  par- 
ishes, sees  the  Episcopalian  response  in  terms 
of  an  ongoing  duty  first  articulated  by  Saint 
Paul. 

"Saint  Paul  speaks  of  a  debt  owed  to  the 


church  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  meant  to  assist  the 
people  of  his  day  in  addressing  that  wondrous 
responsibility,"  Browning  wrote.  "I  believe  we 
share  that  obligation  with  him  and  all  Christians 
throughout  the  centuries." 

Episcopalians  are  fortunate,  he  added,  to 
have  had  predecessors  who  were  thoughtful 
enough  to  create  the  special  Good  Friday  offer- 
ing as  an  annual  response  to  Paul's  challenge. 

Funds  that  are  sent  to  the  Middle  East  are 
shared  by  the  Dioceses  of  Jerusalem,  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  Iran,  and  Cyprus  and  the  Gulf. 
Together  these  four  dioceses  compose  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Many  of  the  ministries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Middle  East,  such 
as  the  hospitals,  schools,  orphanages  and  other 
institutions  that  serve  all  the  people  there,  de- 


pend on  this  vital  means  of  support. 

In  1993,  almost  half  of  the  Good  Friday 
offering  to  Jerusalem  went  to  educational  pur- 
poses, especially  education  for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation efforts.  Another  25  percent  went  to 
rehabilitation,  reinstituting  lives  that  were  shat- 
tered by  the  ongoing  crisis  in  the  region.  And 
the  rest  went  to  outreach  ministries. 

In  Egypt,  the  money  is  used  for  the  hospital 
in  Menouf  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Old 
Cairo.  And  in  Iran,  it  helps  support  the  life  and 
presence  of  that  tiny  worshipping  Christian 
community. 

Good  Friday  offering  materials  are  avail- 
able through  Episcopal  Parish  Services,  P.O. 
Box  269,  William  Penn  Annex,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
19105,  or  by  calling  1-800-903-5544. 


Russians  need  help  in  charity 

As  Russian  society  continues  its  painful  political  and  economic  transition,  the 
country 's  overwhelming  social  needs  are  compelling  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
to  relearn  a  long-lost  skill:  social  ministry. 

Archbishop  Sergei  of  Solnechnogorsk,  chairman  of  the  church's  newly  created 
department  of  church  charity  and  social  service,  recently  spent  10  days  in  the 
Dioceses  of  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  interviewing  Episcopalians  who  run 
shelters,  hospitals,  and  educational  and  job  training  programs. 

The  Russian  church  has  emerged  from  70  years  of  persecution  to  a  position  as 
one  of  the  country's  key  institutions,  and  is  confronting  challenges  it  has  not  faced 
for  generations,  the  archbishop  said. 

Under  communism,  all  acts  of  charity  by  the  church  were  forbidden  and 
punishable  by  law,  he  added.  The  state  alone  was  allowed  to  address  the  needs  of 
society,  leaving  the  church  tightly  restricted  to  liturgical  activities. 

Today  the  government  is  finding  it  difficult  to  provide  for  even  the  most  basic 
needs  of  its  people,  thrusting  the  church  into  the  role  of  a  completely  new  social 
ministry,  the  archbishop  said. 


Peterson  takes  Anglican  post 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  George  Carey 
welcomed  the  new  secretary  general  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  with  sobering  words. 

"The  Communion  you  are  going  to  serve  is 
a  suffering  Communion,"  Carey  told  the  Rev. 
Canon  John  L.  Peterson  at  a  welcoming  celebra- 
tion at  Lambeth  Palace  Jan.  4. 

Peterson,  the  former  dean  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  Jerusalem,  succeeds  the  Rev. 
Canon  Samuel  Van  Culin  who  served  as  secre- 
tary general  for  the  past  1 2  years. 

"In  a  way  it  is  curiously  similar  to  the 
diocese  you  have  been  part  of  for  a  number  of 
years,  for  the  Diocese  of  Jerusalem  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  suffering,"  Carey  continued. 
"Our  Communion  includes  the  suffering  Prov- 
ince of  the  Sudan,  the  tortured  Province  of 
Rwanda  and  many  other  poor,  broken  and  even 
persecuted  places." 

Still,  Carey  added,  "God  has  his  way  of 
surprising  us,  because  these  very  places  of 


torment  and  agony  are  the  very  places  where 
exciting  growth  is  taking  place  and  where  God 
is  at  work." 

Peterson,  who  served  in  the  Holy  Lands  for 
1 2  years,  is  a  missionary  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  his  home  dio- 
cese is  the  Diocese  of  Western  Michigan.  He 
and  his  wife,  Kirsten,  have  two  adopted  Pales- 
tinian children. 

"One  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing 
Anglican  Christians,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  next  millennium,  is  to  see  our  communion  as 
an  inclusive  family  of  people,  where  all,  and  I 
mean  all,  are  welcome  to  bring  their  lives,  talents 
and  energies  together  for  the  accomplishing  of 
Christ's  work  in  this  world,"  said  Peterson. 

As  secretary  general,  he  will  be  responsible 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council,  the  Primates  of  the  Communion  and  the 
Lambeth  Conference.  He  also  heads  the 
Communion's  London-based  staff. 
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Ellen  Cooke,  former  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  resigned  suddenly 
from  her  job  in  January. 


Former  treasurer  accused 
of  misusing  church  funds 


EPISCOPALNEWSSERVICE 

The  former  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  who  suddenly  quit  her  job  in  Janu- 
ary, may  have  misused  church  funds,  accord- 
ing to  the  presiding  bishop. 

Ellen  F.  Cooke,  who  had  served  as  the 
church's  top  financial  officer  for  nine  years, 
surprised  church  officials  by  suddenly  re- 
signing Jan.  6  and  moving  with  her  husband 
to  Virginia,  where  he  had  accepted  a  call  to  a 
new  parish. 

In  a  public  statement,  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  Browning  said  he  was  informed  Feb. 
7  by  staff  of  the  treasurer's  office  that  they 
had  "discovered  evidence  of  certain  irregu- 
larities in  the  management  of  the  church's 
financial  affairs." 

Browning  retained  legal  counsel  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  found  sufficient  grounds 
for  concern,  which  then  led  to  a  meeting  with 
Cooke  and  her  husband,  Nicholas,  on  Feb.  9 
in  Virginia.  He  also  has  hired  an  independent 
accounting  firm  to  conduct  a  full  review  of  the 
matter. 

Cooke  had  served  since  1 986  in  the  dual 
positions  of  treasurer  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion and  senior  executive  for  administration 
and  finance  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 


Missionary  Society,  the  national  church's 
corporate  name. 

"Though  our  picture  is  fragmentary  and 
an  investigation  is  only  beginning,  we  al- 
ready have  something  very  painful  to  deal 
with;  funds  appear  to  have  been  misused," 
Browning  said  during  the  opening  business 
session  of  the  Executive  Council  on  Feb.  15. 

"We  have  a  sacred  charge  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  church;  to  protect  our  assets 
and  our  integrity  as  an  institution,"  he  added. 
"We  will  do  so." 

Browning  pledged  to  keep  the  wider 
church  informed  as  the  investigation  evolves, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  situation. 

"I  still  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
praying  for  those  who  hurt  me  most.  I  don't 
think  I  am  alone  in  this,"  said  Browning. 
"Now,  sadly,  we  have  an  occasion  for  greater 
learning  about  that." 

The  presiding  bishop  expressed  hope 
that  "our  hearts  and  minds  will  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  what  we  believe  Jesus 
would  have  us  do.  The  compassion  of  our 
hearts  cannot  be  withheld  from  those  who 
have  wounded  our  hearts." 


This  diocese  abounds 
in  faith,  hope,  love 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THIS  ADDRESS  WAS  GIVEN  FEB.  17  BY  BISHOP  CHARLES 
VACHE  DURING  THE  ANNUAL  DIOCESAN  CONVENTION  IN  GREENVILLE. 


BY  THE  RT.  REV.  C.  CHARLES  VACHE 

I  give  thanks  to  God  and  to  you,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  people  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina,  for  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing with  you  in  this  diocese.  Since  my  arrival 
in  1 993  as  the  assistant  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
serving  three  days  a  week,  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  your  warm  and  gracious  hospital- 
ity for  which  I  am  most  appreciative  and 
grateful. 

Hospitality  is  but  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  evident  here  in  East 
Carolina.  I  have  found  that  faith,  hope  and 
above  all  love  abound  in  abundant  measure  in 
the  life  and  ministry  of  this  diocese.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  share  with  you  in  doing  the  good 
works  which  God  has  prepared  for  us  to  walk 
in. 

On  my  Sunday  visitations  for  confirma- 
tion, I  am  impressed  by  your  warmth  and  the 
obvious  commitment  which  you  express  in 
your  worship,  fellowship  and  service  to  each 
other  and  the  broader  communities.  This  is 
expressed  in  many  ways  but,  I  believe,  espe- 
cially through  the  support  in  time,  talent  and 
treasure  of  the  excellent  outreach  ministries 
which  this  diocese  has  developed  and  main- 
tains. These  are  vital  parts  of  the  servant 
ministry  of  caring  to  which  this  diocese  has 
been  called  and  to  which  you  have  responded 
so  graciously.  You  have  every  reason  to  feel 
good  about  this  diocese  and  what  it  does  as 
an  expression  of  God's  Kingdom  in  this  part 
of  his  vineyard. 

Shortly  after  I  became  assistant,  Bishop 
Sanders  asked  that  I  take  on  the  ministry  of 
deployment  in  East  Carolina,  something  which 
I  have  enjoyed  doing  immensely,  meeting 
with  vestries  and  search  committees  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  life  of  a  parish  and  the  diocese  in 
the  selection  and  calling  of  a  new  rector. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  blessed  with 
excellent  new  clergy  in  the  diocese,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  all  of  you  who  continue  to  be  so 
supportive  of  our  bishop  in  the  ministry  which 
we  are  about  in  East  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  with  whom  I  am 
sharing  the  deployment  ministry,  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  the  diocesan  deploy- 
ment officer,  having  taken  the  training  offered 
by  the  national  church  deployment  office.  He 
also  will  be  taking  the  training  of  the  National 
Interim  Ministry  Network  to  learn  more  fully 
of  the  part  interim  clergy  and  consultants  can 
play  in  this  vital  ministry  in  the  life  of  the 
diocese. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year,  Frank 
and  I  will  be  able  to  bring  together  clergy  and 
laity  who  are  interested  in  and/or  involved  in 
interim  ministries  to  share  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  deployment  ministries  in  East 
Carolina.  When  I  took  on  the  job,  Bishop 
Sanders  said  there  were  never  more  than  two 
or  three  vacancies.  Since  I  started,  there  have 
never  been  fewer  than  six! 

When  it  became  evident  that  all  dioceses 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  would  have  to  de- 


velop guidelines  and  procedures  to  handle 
more  effectively  and  pastorally  cases  of  sexual 
misconduct  in  the  context  of  ministry,  Bishop 
Sanders  asked  that  I  head  a  task  forced  to  do 
that. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  diocesan  con- 
vention, the  Committee  on  Sexual  Miscon- 
duct has  done  a  Herculean  job  of  developing 
those  guidelines  and  procedures  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  bishop  and  Standing 
Committee.  They  have  been  sent  to  each 
vestry  of  every  parish  for  them  to  read  and 
study  and  follow  in  an  effort  to  prevent  sexual 
misconduct  in  congregations  and  to  know 
what  to  do  in  the  event  such  misconduct  is 
alleged. 

I  remind  each  parish  represented  here, 
that  the  vestry  needs  to  recertify  each  year  in 
the  vestry  minutes  that  the  guidelines  and 
procedures  have  been  received,  read  and 
studied  by  each  member  of  the  vestry.  The 
committee  has  also  held  three  training  ses- 
sions of  eight  hours  each  on  child  abuse, 
adult  sexual  exploitation  and  harassment,  as 
well  as  a  four-hour  session  on  child  abuse  for 
adults  working  with  youths. 

Additionally,  all  clergy  active  in  ministry 
in  East  Carolina  have  been  notified  that  they 
will  be  asked  to  have  background  checks 
done  by  the  Oxford  Document  Management 
Company. 

In  the  process  of  assisting  Bishop  Sand- 
ers and  in  talking  with  him  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  calling  for  the  election  of  a  coadjutor,  I 
have  agreed  to  continue  my  ministry  as  assis- 
tant bishop  until  June  1996  by  which  time  a 
coadjutor  should  have  been  elected  and  con- 
secrated. 

Our  continuing  prayerful  support  of  him 
in  his  ministry,  as  well  as  our  prayers  for  the 
diocese  during  the  coming  year  as  the  nomi- 
nating committee  proceeds  with  plans  for  the 
election,  will  be  essential  for  the  continuing 
faithfulness  of  the  wonderful  ministry  of  this 
diocese  in  which  each  one  of  you  have  had  a 
meaningful  and  significant  role. 

HARRIET  JEFFRESS,  79 

Harriet  Jeffress,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  B. 
JeffressJr.ofWilmington,N.C.,diedFeb.  18 
at  age  79. 

She  was  born  Dec.  2, 1 9 1 5,  in  Columbia, 
S.C.,  but  grew  up  in  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Jeffress  was  a  member  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wilmington  for  many 
years,  where  she  helped  out  with  various 
parish  activities,  including  work  in  the  church 
office. 

Her  husband,  now  retired  from  the  priest- 
hood, is  the  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  past  director  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

The  couple  was  married  for  50  years,  and 
they  have  three  daughters:  Harriet  Moulton 
of  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. ;  Rebecca  Harris  of 
Roanoke,  Va.;  and  Louise  Shaw  of  Beaufort, 
S.C.  She  has  six  grandchildren  and  a  sister,  J. 
Philo  Caldwell  of  Charlotte. 
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Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 


MARCH 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
Happening 

St.  Thomas,  Windsor,  Vestry  Retreat 
Commission  on  Ministry 
Prison  Superintendents  Retreat 
Elderhostel 


10-11 

16-  19 

17-  18 
20-21 
22-24 
26-31 


APRIL 


Trinity  Retreat  Days 
Elderhostel 

JuniorDiocesan  YouthEvent(D.Y.E.) 
Warden's  Conference 


4-6 
16-21 
21-23 
28-29 


MAY 


Stewardship  Consultant  Training 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Stephen  Ministry 
Diocesan  Parish  Secretaries  Conference 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Senior  Adults 
Quiet  Day 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Retreat 
Cursillo 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort/Thompson  Children's  Home 

Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 


5-6 
5-6 

7-  8 

8-  10 
8 

12-14 
17-21 
26-28 
26-28 
30-6/2 


JUNE 


Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  Parish  Retreat 

9-11 

Explorers  I  Camp 

10-16 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 

14-15 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Parish  Retreat 

16-18 

Senior  High  Camp 

18-23 

Adventurers  Camp 

25-29 
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St.  James  gives 
aid  to  homeless 

BY  TRICIA  VANCE 

Seeking  to  fill  a  void  in  Wilmington's  network  for  the  homeless,  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church  has  opened  an  overnight  shelter  for  men,  women 
and  children. 

The  shelter,  in  the  basement  of  the  Great  Hall  behind  the  sanctuary 
at  Third  and  Market  streets,  will  operate  during  cold  months  and  will  house 
up  to  45  people  a  night,  said  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  vonRosenberg. 

"It's  a  matter  of  stewardship  for  us,"  vonRosenberg  said.  "We  want 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  what  is  clearly  a  need." 

The  police  and  other  organizations  that  work  with  homeless  people 
estimate  Wilmington' s  homeless  population  at  anywhere  from  1 50  to  500, 
said  vonRosenberg.  He  thinks  the  lower  figure  is  a  gross  underestimation. 

At  the  same  time,  fewer  than  80  beds  are  available  at  the  city's  two 
shelters.  And  both  shelters  —  the  Cape  Fear  Gospel  Rescue  Mission,  for 
men  only,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  which  also  takes  women  and  children 
— are  focusing  their  efforts  on  long-term  transitional  housing  for  homeless 
people  working  to  get  off  the  streets  permanently. 

That  leaves  few  beds  for  people  who  just  need  a  place  to  stay  for  the 
night.  The  space  crunch  was  made  worse  when  the  Gathering  Place,  a  20- 
bed  shelter  for  men,  closed  last  year  amid  financial  troubles. 

To  get  the  new  shelter  started,  St.  James  Church  officials  worked  with 
Good  Shepherd  House,  a  day  shelter  and  soup  kitchen  affiliated  with 
another  Episcopal  congregation,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Workers 
at  Good  Shepherd  House  will  refer  people  to  the  St.  James  shelter. 

"We  see  the  people  on  a  day-to-day  basis,"  said  Dik  Oliver,  acting 
assistant  director  for  Good  Shepherd  House.  "We  know  the  ones  who  leave 
here  homeless  and  who  come  back  in  the  morning  homeless.  We  also  know 
the  people  who  don't  need  to  be  there.  A  lot  of  people  are  just  looking  for 
a  place  to  flop  when  they  get  drunk  or  get  high,  and  then  they  want  to  get 
up  at  midnight  and  leave  again." 

The  Wilmington  Police  Department  and  Fire  Department  also  will  be 
able  to  bring  people  needing  emergency  shelter  to  the  church,  vonRosenberg 
said. 

Catesby  Jones,  a  member  of  St.  James,  did  most  of  the  renovations 
to  the  basement,  which  has  been  used  mostly  as  a  gym  for  younger 
parishioners.  Two  bathrooms  —  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women  and 
children  - —  were  added,  and  the  surroundings,  while  a  bit  spartan,  are  at 
least  warm  and  safe. 

St.  James  conducted  a  quiet  fund-raising  drive,  soliciting  donations 
and  volunteers  from  other  churches  in  downtown  Wilmington.  The 
response  has  been  good,  vonRosenberg  said,  and  he  also  plans  to  ask  for 
both  volunteers  and  donations  from  local  businesses  and  possibly  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

At  first,  the  church  will  house  25  to  30  people  a  night.  As  the  staff 
of  volunteers  and  a  few  paid  workers  becomes  more  experienced,  the  shelter 
will  be  expanded  to  house  up  to  45  people  a  night. 

Reprinted  from  the  Wilmington  Morning  Star 


Rest  and  prayer  help  sustain  life  of  servanthood 


BY  BARBARA  HOUSTON 

"The  care  of  people  in  need,  the  concern 
for  embracing  the  moral  vision  the  Kingdom 
embodies  and  training  in  the  life  of  prayer  are 
not  separate  entities." 

So  states  James  C.  Fenhagen  in  his  book 
"Invitation  to  Holiness." 

According  to  Fenhagen,  "They  are  three 
strands  of  a  whole."  Often  we  want  to  latch 
onto  merely  one  aspect  of  this  three-part 
whole,  namely,  to  serve  those  in  need — only 
to  find  disillusionment  or  burn-out.  Our  do- 
ing has  no  ground. 

In  order  to  serve,  we  must  recognize  the 
second  part  of  the  whole  described  by 
Fenhagen. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  a  reality  for 
us,  we  need  to  recognize  that  it  is  already 
present  among  us  like  a  mustard  seed,  it  is 
within  us  and  it  is  that  which  is  to  come.  This 
recognition  entails  a  change  of  perception  in 
which  our  values  in  this  world  are  reversed 


and  our  reason  for  doing  has  undergone  a 
change. 

Prayer,  the  third  part  of  Fenhagen' s 
whole,  is  the  glue  which  holds  together  this 
vision  of  Kingdom,  of  the  world  as  God  cre- 
ated it  to  be,  and  our  participation  in  bringing 
this  vision  into  being. 

This  participation,  a  care  of  people  in 
need,  is  embodied  in  servant  ministry.  It  is  in 
servantministry  that  we  meetthe  marginalized 
of  this  world.  In  prayer,  we  are  refilled  and 
restored  by  God  in  order  to  embody  his  love 
as  we  seek  to  give  compassionate  care  to 
those  around  us. 

First,  let  us  look  at  Sabbath  as  prayer.  In 
this  day  and  age,  the  need  for  Sabbath  time  is 
often  overlooked  and  minimized  because  we 
have  a  misconception  of  what  Sabbath  actu- 
ally is.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a  time  of  doing 
nothing,  a  day  of  inactivity.  It  is,  as  Kenneth 
Leech  says  in  his  book  "True  Prayer,"  a  day 
when  work  is  not  done  so  that  rest  may  be 
done." 


Our  biblical  ancestors  who  wrote  the 
Book  of  Genesis  were  in  many  ways  smarter 
than  we  are  today.  They  knew  the  importance 
of  rest,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  whole. 

Our  spiritual  ancestors  in  the  church 
knew  this  time  of  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  time  of 
rest  in  God. 

Many  of  our  spiritual  leaders  have  writ- 
ten of  the  importance  of  two  particular  kinds 
of  prayer  that  aid  us  in  being  still  in  order  to 
know  God.  They  are  meditation  and  contem- 
plation. 

Meditation  is  a  "brooding  on  the  scrip- 
tures." This  is  a  focusing,  gently  but  firmly, 
on  one  word  or  phrase  from  scripture  in  order 
for  the  mind  and  heart  to  attain  a  state  of 
attention. 

An  important  part  of  meditation  is  sim- 
plicity, a  simple  watching  and  letting  go. 

Meditation  often  naturally  leads  to  con- 
templation. Today  we  often  confuse  contem- 
plation and  meditation  and  reverse  them  in 
meaning.  This  confusion  can  be  avoided  by 


remembering  that,  in  meditation,  we  use  scrip- 
ture or  some  other  reading  on  which  to  focus, 
while  in  contemplation,  we  focus  on  God. 

In  contemplation,  we  gaze  upon  God 
from  a  deeply  and  inwardly  simple  and  silent 
prayer.  It  is  a  prayer  in  which  one  sits  in 
stillness  with  all  one' s  attention  directed  lov- 
ingly to  God. 

Besides  stillness,  simplicity  and  silence, 
contemplation  contains  another  aspect  best 
described  by  our  spiritual  ancestors  as  a 
darkness.  One  part  of  the  darkness  is  that 
"one  can  no  longer  take  delight  in  worldly 
things."  Our  values  in  this  world  are  re- 
versed. Another  is  that  the  only  way  to  travel 
on  this  path  is  by  faith  alone. 

It  is  in  these  very  simple  acts  of  sabbath, 
meditation  and  contemplation  that  God  can 
enable  us  to  love  and  to  receive  the  gift  of 
compassion.  It  is  this  gift  of  love  and  compas- 
sionate caring  that  are  necessary  for  a  sus- 
tained life  of  servant  ministry. 
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Jesus  heals  more 
than  our  bodies 

BY  DR.  W.  THOMAS  SCHMID 

Each  of  the  types  of  physical  illness  that  Jesus  heals  in  the  Bible  had 
a  moral  and  spiritual  connotation  in  ancient  Judea. 

Blindness  was  associated  with  distorted  judgment,  deafness  with 
the  inability  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  lameness  with  the  inability  to 
act  rightly.  The  leper  was  a  "polluted,  outcast  one,"  as  was  the 
menstruant,  and  the  dead  could  not  be  touched,  (hence  the  avoidance 
of  the  possibly  deceased  victim  by  the  priest  and  Levite  in  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan). 

These  persons  were  not  regarded  as  suffering  from  merely  physical 
disorders,  nor  were  those  who  suffered  from  "demonic  possession"  or 
mental  illnesses,  whether  psychosomatic  or  psychotic. 

All  of  the  illnesses  Jesus  healed  also  had  the  implication  of  social 
isolation  and  stigmatism,  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  alienation. 

Jesus'  acts  of  healing  are  also  not  merely  physical,  then,  but  moral 
and  spiritual  restorations  of  the  person  to  the  original  state  of  wellness 
and  community. 

As  modern  gentiles,  we  naturally  think  of  Jesus  as  fixing  the 
patient's  physical  mechanism,  the  eye,  ear,  legs  and  heart,  so  it  will 
operate  properly.  We  set  his  action  in  the  context  of  a  lawful  physical 
nature.  This  is  not  the  correct  Biblical  frame  for  understanding  his 
healing,  however. 

We  will  understand  Jesus'  acts  of  healing  better  if  we  regard  them 
not  as  acts  of  efficient  causation,  but  rather  as  acts  of  divine  grace.  Then 
we  will  think  of  Jesus  not  as  altering  the  patient's  body,  but  rather  as 
someone  who,  by  responding  with  loving  word  and  touch,  grants 
"forgiveness"  to  the  forsaken  and  downtrodden  person  and  thereby 
releases  her  from  the  deformity  or  mental  or  physical  illness  by  which  she 
had  been  held  captive.  This  in  turn  empowers  the  hope  and  love  that  is 
in  her,  and  it  is  by  this  hope  and  love  she  is  healed. 

In  this  view,  the  act  of  healing  is  not  what  Jesus  does  to  her,  it  is 
rather  something  which,  thanks  to  Jesus,  she  is  freed  to  allow  God  to  do 
with  her.  This  is  arestoration  not  only  to  physical  well-being  of  form  and 
function,  but  to  social  and  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  also,  because 
she  has  not  only  been  "cured"  by  Christ  but  gathered  in  by  him,  into  the 
new  order  and  community  he  is  bringing  to  all  of  humanity. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this  to  us  today?  Clearly  we  too  are  called 
with  and  by  Christ  to  be  healers  of  the  sick,  the  depressed,  the  outcast 
and  neglected  ones  of  our  society  —  called  to  break  down  the  barriers 
within  and  without  for  the  restoration  of  all  to  the  beloved  community. 
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Diocesan  Calendar 


Needs  &  Goals  Conference,  Trinity  Center 
Happening  Board  and  Staff,  Trinity  Center 
Happening  #25,  Trinity  Center 
Commission  on  Ministry  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 


Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Easter 
Jr.  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 
Congregations  &  Development,  Diocesan  House 


Stewardship  Consultant  Overnight  Follow-up, 
Trinity  Center 

Secretaries'  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 
Youth  Commission,  Diocesan  House 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Memorial  Day 


The  Bishops'  Visitation  Schedules 
Bishop  Sanders 
March  5       House  of  Bishops 
March  12      St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 
March  19     St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 
March 26     St.  John's,  Edenton 

April2  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

April  9  St.  James,  Wilmington 

April  16  St  Thomas,  Bath 

April  23  St.  Andrew' s,  Morehead  City 

April  30  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 


Bishop  Vache 

March  5       House  of  Bishops 
March  12     Emmanuel,  Fannville 
March  26     St.  Francis-by-the-Sea 
Bogue  Banks 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown,  919/522-0885. 
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Standing  Committee  organizes 
for  election  process 


/it 


Shortly  after  the  1 12th  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  called  for  the 
election  of  a  bishop  coadjutor,  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  diocese  began  meeting  to 
formulate  a  process  for  the  election.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
the  committee  has  met  with  Bishop  Sanders 
and  with  Bishop  Harold  Hopkins,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Pastoral  Development  of 
the  House  of  Bishops.  Bishop  Hopkins, 
upon  request,  helps  dioceses  get  episcopal 
elections  under  way. 

There  has  not  been  an  episcopal 
election  in  East  Carolina  since  Bishop 
Sanders  was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  on 
June  9,  1979,  almost  16  years  ago.  Much 
has  happened  in  our  diocese,  the  world  and 
in  the  church  at  large  in  these  years.  The 
Standing  Committee  is  determined  to  be  as 
prayerful,  thorough,  and  responsible  as 
possible  throughout  the  process.  The 
committee  desires  an  election  that  is  open, 
fair,  and  one  which  respects  and  preserves 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  all  those  in- 
volved. 

The  members  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee agree  that  open  communication  about 
and  during  the  process  is  going  to  be  crucial 


for  a  fair,  smooth  and  successful  election. 
"Good  communication  about  the  election 
process  is  essential,  because  it  is  important 
that  everyone  know  about  and  understand 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken,  and  who  is 
taking  them,"  says  Cooke.  "There  is 
nothing  like  the  lack  of  information 
or  the  suspicion  of  mystery  to 
create  rumor  and 
misunderstanding." 

While  there 
will  come  a 
point  in  the 
process  for 
strict  confidenti- 
ality when  the 
names  of  potential 
nominees  are  being 
considered,  information 
about  the  stages  of  the 
work  will  be  made 
available  through  Cross 
Current    and  the 
Companionsheet,the       /  f  clergy 
newletter,  as  well  as      /  /  through 
special  mailings     f   /  when 
necessary.  At  this  M  /        time,  all 
deans,  deanery  rep^^  resentatives, 
clergy  and  senior  wardens  have  been 


mailed  an  outline  of  the  process  for  the 
election  of  a  bishop  coadjutor.  The  follow- 
ing information  is  extracted  from  the  mailing 
they  received. 
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Task  Description  of  the 
Nominating  Committee 

1 .  To  develop  a  process  which  will  allow  for  the  significant  involve- 
ment of  diocesan  members  in  assessing  the  present  state  and  future 
mission  of  the  Diocese,  and  in  expressing  opinions  as  to  desirable 
qualifications  of  the  next  Bishop  Coadjutor. 

2.  To  construct  a  profile  of  the  Diocese  which  accurately  reflects  the 
accumulated  data  gathered  from  the  membership.  To  construct  a  profile 
of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  which  adequately  describes  the  episcopal 
leadership  needs  of  the  Diocese. 

3.  To  disseminate  this  information  to  the  Diocese  at  large. 

4.  To  conduct  an  open  search  for  nominations  from  persons  within  and 
outside  the  Diocese,  including  the  Church  Deployment  Office  and  other 
particularly  appropriate  resources. 

5.  To  develop  within  the  Committee  a  fair  and  open  process  whereby  the 
dignity  of  each  nominee  will  be  respected,  and  all  may  be  given  full 
consideration. 

6.  To  narrow,  carefully  and  prayerfully,  the  list  of  nominees  so  that  no 
less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  persons  may  be  selected  to  be 
nominated  at  the  electing  convention.  (This  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  nominations  from  the  convention  floor.) 

7.  To  devise  a  process  in  conjunction  with  the  Standing  Committee 
whereby  these  nominees  shall  be  made  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Diocese  before  the  electing  convention. 

8.  To  exercise  conscientious  personal  decision-making  within  an  overall 
accountability,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Diocese. 

9.  The  Nominating  Committee  will  be  discharged  when  its  report  is  made 
to  the  electing  Convention. 


Qualification  for  Membership 
on  the  Nominating  Committee 

1 .  Any  lay  person  who  is  an  active  communicant  in  good  standing  in 
the  Diocese  and  any  clergy  person  who  is  canonically  resident  in  the 
Diocese  is  eligible  for  membership. 

2.  Each  member  must  commit  him/herself  to  a  process  which  will 
involve  such  activities  as  day-long  and  overnight  meetings,  sub- 
committee meetings,  individual  work  such  as  phone  interviews,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  travel  within  and  outside  the  Diocese.  Members  are 
asked  to  hold  Committee  meetings  as  a  high  priority  during  the  search 
period,  which  could  be  as  long  as  a  year. 

3.  Each  member  must  commit  him/herself  to  neutrality  in  the  nomination 
process  and  be  open  to  considering  the  qualifications  of  all  persons 
coming  before  the  Committee. 

4.  Each  member  must  commit  him/herself  to  agreed  upon  norms  of 
absolute  confidentiality  throughout  the  search  process,  especially  in 
regard  to  individuals  who  shall  be  under  consideration. 

5.  Any  clergy  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  nominated  for  Bishop 
Coadjutor  must  choose,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  either 
to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  withdraw  as  a  nominee, 
or  to  continue  as  a  nominee  and  withdraw  from  membership  on  the 
Committee.  This  shall  also  apply  to  any  other  clergy  who  shall  work  for 
the  Committee  in  any  capacity. 

6.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee  for  what- 
ever reason  will  not  be  filled  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee. 


My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers 
in  Christ: 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Episcopalians 

BlShop^S  lovetc 

seems  to  me  that  both  clergy  and  laity  are  equally 
adept  at  this  task.  I  have  never  come  close  to 
suspecting  aclergyperson  of  revealing  something  that 
was  told  to  him  or  her  in  confidence  or  under  the  seal 
of  the  confessional,  but  we  sure  do  love  to  talk  about 
one  another.  Not  a  week  goes  by  that  some  thing 
that  I  have  supposedly  said  gets  back  to  me  and  lam 

^^^^         not  hear  some  far-fetched  rumor  about  my  health. 

- 

nuisance  or  simply  mildly  destructive.  However,  we 
are  about  to  enter  the  process  for  the  election  of  a 
bishop  coadjutor.  And  during  an  election  time, 
rumors,  such  as  we  good  East  Carolina  Episcopalians  love  to  circulate 
about  one  another,  can  be  horribly  destructive. 

I  would  ask  us,  then,  to  do  several  specific  things .  Let  us  avoid  saying 
something  about  someone  else  unless  we  personally  know  it  to  be  true. 
Let  us  neither  start  nor  repeat  hearsay.  Let  us  hold  ourselves  accountable. 
And  on  top  of  that,  let  us  hold  each  other  accountable.  If  someone  tell  s 
you  something  damaging  about  another  individual  (particularly  one  of  our 
potential  prospects  for  coadjutor)  please  ask  that  person  where  they  got 
that  information,  and  how  reliable  it  is.  And  please  ask  them  not  to  repeat 
it,  unless  they  are  sure  of  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Loose  talk  unwittingly  and  unknowingly  makes  trouble  for  others,  and 
certainly  does  not  help  us  support  each  other  in  Christian  love .  Let' s  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  doing  it. 


Faithfully, 


7* 


B.Sidney  Sanders 


The  Bishop 's  Health 
report 

With  the  call  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  coadjutor,  some  are  asking 
and  almost  all  of  us  are  wondering  what  that  means  for  Bishop  Sanders. 
Many  of  us  have  heard  him  say  over  and  over  again  that  he  has  no  plans 
for  immediate  retirement,  but  we  still  can' t  help  but  wonder  how  he  is 
really  doing. 

In  the  spring  of  1 994  Bishop  Sanders  said  to  the  Executive  Council 
that  he  planned  to  work  for  at  least  eight  more  years.  "There  are  still  a 
lot  of  things  I  plan  to  do  as  your  bishop,"  he  said  at  the  time.  That  was 
two  months  before  his  doctors  di sco vered  the  cancer  in  his  lungs .  What 
he  says  now  is  that  he  plans  to  serve  as  long  as  his  health  allows  him. 

So  what  is  the  status  of  his  health?  Each  month  Bishop  Sanders 
receives  chemotheraphy  four  times  during  a  one  week  period.  He  has 
been  fortunate  because,  so  far,  he  has  not  been  affected  by  some  of  the 
unpleasant  side  effects  that  often  accompany  chemotheraphy.  Before 
each  round  of  chemotheraphy  the  doctors  check  his  white  blood  count 
and  that  has  been  holding  strong.  He  is  also  given  x-rays  and  cat-scans 
on  a  regular  basis  to  check  on  the  growth,  shrinkage  or  potential  spread 
of  the  cancer.  To  date  the  cancer  has  not  grown  or  spread.  With  that 
good  news  Bishop  Sanders  feels  confident  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
the  diocese  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Bishop  Sanders  attributes  his  strength  and  continuing  good  health  to 
the  faith  of  this  Christian  family.  He  thanks  each  of  you  for  your  prayers 
and  concerns. 
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Bishop:  The  Right  Reverend  B.  Sidney 
Sanders 

Editor:  Alicia  Alford 

Cross  Current's  purpose  is  to  communi- 
cate how  we  are  keeping  the  Cross  current 
in  our  daily  lives  and  in  the  ministries  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

To  contribute  material  or  ideas  contact  the 
editor  at  1 1 19  Hendricks  Ave.,  Jackson- 
ville, NC  28540,(910)938-1017.  Fax 
(910)  938-3415. 
Next  Deadline:  April  21. 

Subscriptions:  $4.00  per  year.  Mail  to 
The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  RO.  Box 
1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503. 

Change  of  address  should  be  sent  to  Cross 
Current,  1 1 19  Hendricks  Ave.,  Jackson- 
ville, NC  28540.  Please  note  the  name  of 
your  church  with  the  address  change  and 
include  the  mailing  label. 
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Suzanna  Brandis— What  she  left  was  a 
privilege  to  those  who  knew  her 


In  the  December  1994  issue  of  Cross 
Current  appeared  a  letter  written  to 
Bishop  Sanders  from  Suzanna 
Brandis.  On  January  9,  1995, 
Suzanna  lost  her  battle  with  cancer. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  church  on  January  12th.  The 
article  below  is  reprinted  from  the 
Wilmington  Star. 

As  most  of  us  go  about  our  lives, 
grumbling  about  mundane  troubles, 
others  are  grappling  with  terrible 
illness.  Many  bear  up  with  patience 
and  courage,  easing  the  pain  of  those 
who  love  them  but  cannot  save  them. 

In  her  long  struggle  with  cancer, 
Suzanna  Brandis  served  as  an  example 
not  only  to  her  family  and  friends,  but 
also  to  her  community. 

Knowing  that  her  best  chance  of 
surviving  to  care  for  her  two  children 
was  to  undergo  an  iffy  and  expensive 
bone  marrow  transplant,  she  launched 
one  of  those  all-too-familiar  public 
campaigns  to  raise  the  money. 

A  picture  of  her  and  her  children, 
appeared  on  collection  cans  all  over 
the  area.  It  must  have  been  mortifying, 


but  it  was  necessary,  and  she  did  it. 

When  the  transplant  didn '  t  stop  the 
enemy  within,  she  told  the  doctors  to 
try  anything  that  might.  Ultimately, 
nothing  did.  On  Monday,  her  suffering 
ended. 

But  through  the  years  of  fear, 
uncertainty  and  misery,  Suzanna 
Brandis  remained  fiercely  determined 
to  live  her  life  and  to  let  her  children 
live  theirs. 

Drawing  on  her  background  in 
entertainment  and  films,  she  produced 
movie  reviews  for  the  public  radio 
station.  She  continued  to  do  good 
things  for  her  many  friends,  as  she  had 
before  she  got  sick.  She  talked  frankly 
and  without  self-pity  about  her  illness. 
She  shared  her  spiritual  strength  with 
others  similarly  afflicted. 

Perhaps  most  admirable  of  all,  she 
did  the  things  that  good  mothers  do  for 
their  children.  And  when  the  outcome 
could  no  longer  be  denied,  she  did 
everything  possible  to  provide  for  them 
when  she  no  longer  could.  What  an 
inheritance  of  memory  and  example 
she  left  to  them  —  and  to  others 
privileged  to  know  her. 


Certainly 
many  people 
with  terminal 
diseases  respond 
in  an  equally 
admirable  way. 
But  most  of 
these  terrible 
dramas  take 
place  in  private, 
known  only  to  a 
few. 

It  must  have 
distressed 
SuzannaBrandis 
that  her  personal 
trial  had  to 
become  public. 
But  once  it  did, 
she  showed  the 
rest  of  us  how  it 
should  be  done. 

If  an  Oscar 
were  awarded 
for  guts,  this 
year's  winner 
would  be 
Suzanna 
Brandis. 


Suzanna  Brandis  on  Easter  Sunday  approximately  eight  years 
ago.  She  is  pictured  with  her  son  Darwin,  who  is  now  15,  and 
her  daughter  Maaike,  who  is  now  10. 
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Outline  of  election  process 

•  In  addition  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
diocese  in  February  1996,  there  will  be  a  special 
convention  for  the  sole  purpose  of  electing  a  Bishop 
Coadjutor.  This  will  be  held  in  the  spring,  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  at  Christ  Church,  New  Bern, 
following  the  annual  convention.  The  exact  date  will 
be  set  in  consultation  with  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of 
Christ  Church  and  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

•A  16- member  Nominating  Committee,  to  be  made 
up  of  clergy  and  lay  persons  from  each  deanery,  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee.  The  Stand- 
ing Committee  will  also  have  a  liaison  member  on  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

•  Each  of  the  five  deaneries  is  asked  to  suggest  up 
to  five  persons  total,  clergy  and  lay,  to  serve  on  the 
Nominating  Committee.  From  these  persons  at  least 
two  will  be  appointed  from  each  deanery.  Five 
additional  at  large  members  will  be  appointed,  plus  the 
chairperson.  The  Standing  Committee  will  do  its  best 
to  appoint  a  representative  group  from  across  the 
diocese  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  Each 
deanery  is  being  asked  to  consider  persons  of  a  variety 
of  ages,  including  youth,  experience  in  the  life  of  the 
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church,  ethnic  origin,  male,  female,  clergy,  lay,  etc. 
The  suggestions  for  membership  should  be  sent  to  The 
Rev.  Jim  Cooke,  P.O.  Box  7621,  Jacksonville,  NC 
28540  no  later  than  May  15th. 

•The  Nominating  Committee  for  the  Election  of  the 
Bishop  Coadjutor  will  be  appointed  in  May  and  will 
begin  their  work  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The 
Standing  Committee  will  pass  on  to  the  Nominating 
Committee  a  number  of  resources  for  the  election 
process.  The  Standing  Committee  will  also,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Nominating  Committee,  develop  a 
process  for  making  known  to  the  diocese  the  final 
three  to  five  nominees  before  the  special  electing 
convention. 

Because  the  Standing  Committtee  is  still  early  in 
the  process  of  the  election,  it  has  not  yet  determined  to 
whom  suggestions  for  nominations  or  inquiries  should 
be  sent.  If  you  have  questions  at  this  time,  they  may 
be  directed  to  Jim  Cooke. 

During  Bishop  Hopkins'  work  with  the  Standing 
Committee,  he  reminded  the  group  that  the  election  of 
a  bishop  is  an  exercise  in  spiritual  leadership  discern- 
ment, steeped  in  Christian  tradition.  With  that  in  mind, 
the  committee  asks  to  be  remembered  in  your  prayers 
as  they  continue  their  work  on  your  behalf. 

CROSSCURRENT 


Meetings  of  the 
Standing  Committee 
Scheduled 


April  27th,  May  25th,  June 
15th,  September  21st,  October 
19th,  November  16th  1995 

Rectors  and  vestries  who  may 
be  considering  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  church  property  are  reminded 
that  the  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  require  the  consent  of  the 
standing  Committee  for  most 
transactions  of  this  nature.  Infor- 
mation should  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
James  C.  Cooke,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  RO.  Box 
7621,  Jacksonville,  NC  28540, 
prior  to  one  of  the  scheduled  meet- 
ings. 
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Leaders  gather  to  assess  diocesan  needs 


by  the  Rev.  Frank  Russ 

Thirty-five  persons,  representing  the 
regional  deans,  department  heads,  trustees, 
members  of  Executive  Council,  Standing 
Committee,  Finance  Committee  and  Founda- 
tion, met  at  Trinity  Center  on  March  10  and 
11, 1995  for  the  third  annual  Needs  and 
Goals  Conference  for  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  To  tackle  the  task  of  assessing  the 
needs  of  the  diocese  and  suggesting  goals 
for  1 995-96,  participants  divided  into  six 
small  groups.  Dr.  Oliver  Oyama,  dean  of 
Upper  Cape  Fear,  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
a  member  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  and 
the  Rev.  Frank  Russ  of  the  diocesan  staff 
facilitated  the  conference. 

Bishop  Sanders  opened  the  gathering 
by  restating  the  two  primary  goals  set  at  the 
diocesan  convention  in  February:  1)  the 
election  of  a  bishop  coadjutor;  and  2)  the 
upcoming  capital  funds  drive  for  the 
diocese.  Since  the  Standing  Committee  will 
oversee  the  election  process,  and  a  special 
steering  committee  will  organize  and 
implement  the  funds  drive,  the  Bishop 
encouraged  the  conference  participants  to 
focus  on  the  third  goal  from  convention: 
establishing  after  school  programs  for  latch 
key/high  risk  children.  In  addition,  the 
bishop  encouraged  the  group  to  identify 
needs  and  to  set  new  goals  that  would  not 
overload  an  already  busy  diocesan  program 
year. 

Before  focusing  on  1996,  the  conference 
participants  reviewed  the  two  previous 
Needs  and  Goals  Conferences  from  1993-94 
and  1994-95.  In  the  process  of  review 
several  participants  emphasized  a  previous 
goal  from  1994-95:  the  acquisition  of  a  full 
time  stewardship  staff  member.  They 
stressed  that  the  goal  should  continue  to  be 
a  high  priority  for  the  diocese.  ( Comments 
below  Stewardship  heading.) 

The  small  groups  were  then  assigned 
the  task  of  identifying  needs  in  each  of  six 
categories  :  a)  missionary  outreach,  b) 
Christian  formation,  c)  stewardship,  d) 
communications,  e)  congregational  develop- 
ment and  e)  future  needs  &  goals  confer- 
ences. While  not  all  small  groups  had 
adequate  time  to  identify  needs  in  each  of 
the  six  categories,  patterns  of  recurrent 
needs  emerged.  Due  to  time  limitations,  no 
official  goals  were  set  at  this  meeting.  The 
consensus  was  to  leave  the  1995-96  confer- 
ence open-ended,  and  to  share  the  needs 
identified  with  each  department  as  sugges- 
tions to  consider  and  possibly  adopt.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  small  group 
exercise.  The  needs  are  listed  under  each 
:ategory  in  a  ranking  of  most  recurrent 
leeds  to  the  least  recurrent. 


Needs  Identified 

i  <^  *i  ^  j   

J^l^jJ    A.  Missionary 
■  Outreach: 

1.  Latch  key  kids. 

Five  of  the  six  groups 
stated  that  deaneries  or 
parishes  should 
explore  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  this 
>rogram  while  exploring  other  ministries  for 
at  risk"  youth. 


2.  Companion  Diocese.  Four  of  the  six 
groups  focused  on  the  existing  ministry 
with  Puerto  Rico.  One  group  suggested  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  decrease  its 
involvement;  three  groups  indicated  a  need 
to  continue  an  ongoing  relationship  with 
Puerto  Rico,  while  intentionally  informing  all 
parishes  of  the  present  and  future  relation- 
ship and  exchange  programs  with  that 
diocese. 

3.  Outreach  programs  "owned"  by 
deaneries.  Three  of  the  six  groups  re- 
sponded similarly  in  stating  that  the  future 
of  outreach  would  be  strengthened  if, 
indeed,  deaneries  developed  a  sense  of 
"ownership"  of  outreach  projects  and 
ministries.  Ideas  and  suggestions  for 
existing  programs  and  future  ventures 
should  originate  from  the  "grassroots  level" 
rather  than  gravitating  from  the  top  (dioc- 
esan level)  down  (parish/deanery  level). 

4.  Consolidation  of  existing  outreach 
ministries.  Three  of  the  six  groups  felt  that 
many  of  the  existing  outreach  ministries 
could  be  consolidated.  It  was  suggested, 
for  instance,  that  all  Hispanic  ministries 

'  (Newton  Grove  and  San  Mateo/Down  East) 
should  be  governed  jointly  by  one  commis-  ' 
sion  or  department,  thus  ensuring  good 
stewardship  of  people  and  other  resources. 

5.  Housing  for  the  elderly.  Half  (3  of  6)  of 
the  groups  stressed  the  need  for  exploring 
the  possibility  of  providing  more  housing 
for  the  elderly  in  East  Carolina.  This  could 
be  achieved  by  involving  each  deanery, 
while  considering  the  project  with  which  the 
Rev.  Judson  Mayfield  has  worked  in 
Beaufort  County  as  a  model. 

6.  Ministry  to  colleges  and  military. 
Concern  for  lack  of  ministry  to  the  college 
and  military  populations  (which  are  preva- 
lent in  East  Carolina)  was  offered  by  two  of 
the  six  groups.  New  programs  should  be 
explored  and  implemented  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Outreach.  Existing  college  programs  were 
acknowledged. 

B.  Christian  Formation: 

1.  Spiritual  formation.  Half  of  the  small 
groups  (3  of  6)  responded  favorably  to  the 
current  program  for  spiritual  formation 
(namely,  retreats  and  quiet  days  for  clergy 
and  laity  at  Trinity  Center)  in  the  diocese, 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  continue 
them.  One  of  the  groups  added  that  the 
program  should  be  adapted  for  usage  on  the 
deanery  level  as  well. 

2.  Family  Ministries  Commission  and 
latch  key  kids.  In  keeping  with  Bishop 
Sanders'  convention  address  suggestion 
that  the  Department  of  Christian  Formation 
be  involved  in  the  implementation  of  after 
school  programs,  two  of  the  six  small 
groups  recommended  that  the  Family 
Ministries  Commission  serve  as  a  resource 
to  aid  parishes  or  deaneries  which  may  wish 
to  pursue  the  project. 

3.  Clergy/clergy  family  wellness.  In 
support  of  the  proposed  diocesan  program 
of  wellness  for  clergy  and  their  families,  two 
of  the  six  group  recognized  the  need  for 
such  support.  (A  part  of  the  proposal  is  for 
a  special  commission  within  the  Department 


of  Christian  Formation  oversee  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  this  much  needed 
program.) 

C.  Stewardship.  As  mentioned  earlier,  a 
theme  related  to  stewardship  was  repeated 
from  last  year's  conference.  All  small 
groups  recommended  that  an  experienced, 
full  time  stewardship  consultant  be  added  to 
the  bishop's  staff.  Expectations  of  the  job 
description/responsibilities  varied  from 
group  to  group  as  follows:  fund  raiser;  grant 
writer;  resource/education  consultant; 
financial  advisor  for  deferred  giving,  estate 
planning;  coordinator  of  Capital  Funds 
Drive 

D.  Communications:  The 

conference  participants 
generally  agreed  that  the 
diocese  should  utilize 
technological  advances 
to  the  fullest  to 
improve  communica- 
tion from 
diocese  to 
and  vice  versa. 
Following    are  suggestions  that  were 
voiced:  FAX  or  E-mail  in  every  parish; 
utilize  video  communications,  especially  to 
tape  diocesan  events;  support  programs 
involving  the  down-link  at  the  diocesan 
house;  use  existing  media  resources  to 
communicate  "what  we  are  already  doing"; 
explore  possibilities  of  utilizing  new  forms  of 
media  (e.g.,  radio)  to  "advertise"  and  expose 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  larger  commu- 
nity. 

Several  conference  attendees  requested 
all  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  and 
Executive  Council  receive  the 
Companionsheet,  the  diocesan  newsletter 
for  clergy,  and  that  all  diocesan  communica- 
tions (regular  publications,  memos)  be 
mailed  well  in  advance  of  scheduled  events 
to  facilitate  advance  scheduling  by  parishes 
and  individuals. 


E.  Congregational 
Development:  Concern- 
was  raised  for  our  , 
small,  minority,  and 
at  risk  (of  closing) 
congregations.  Support 
was  expressed  for  the 
Department  of 
Congrega 
tions  and 

Development  as  its  members  explore  options 
for  yoking  and  securing  adequate  funding 
for  congregations  that  provide  a  viable 
Episcopal  presence  in  small  towns,  rural  and 
remote  areas.  Participants  also  supported 
the  appeal  from  Bishop  Sanders  that  a 
portion  of  the  monies  raised  during  the 
capital  funds  drive  be  designated  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  new  parishes  and  for 
capital  improvements  of  existing  churches. 
In  addition,  participants  discussed  the 
importance  the  annual  Virginia-Carolinas 
Small  Church  Conference,  and  encouraged 
that  all  parishes,  regardless  of  size,  send 
representative  next  year. 

F.  Future  Needs  and  Goals  Conferences: 

Considerable  conversation  was  generated  in 
at  least  two  small  groups  and  in  the  larger 
gathering  of  all  participants  about  the 
necessity  of  this  conference.  Most  com- 
ments were  supportive  in  nature,  and  from 
them  the  following  suggestions  for  modify- 
ing and  improving  future  conferences  are 
given:  the  conference  be  preceded  by 
evaluation  of  previous  year's  goals,  as  well 
as  identification  of  new  goals  by  depart- 
ments and  deaneries;  the  conference  be  a 
full,  two  day  event;  the  conference  take 
place  prior  to  Diocesan  Convention  (per- 
haps in  the  fall);  youth  ministry  should  be 
included  as  an  additional  category  for  future 
conferences  (this  area  is  not  a  part  of  any 
diocesan  departments);  the  conference  be 
structured  systematically  (to  safeguard  from 
unfocused,  nonproductive  rambling),  while 
allowing  flexibility  and  brainstorming  (to 
promote  creativity). 

— The  Rev.  Frank  D.  Russ,  Jr  is  the  Bishop 's 
Assistant  for  Program  and  Ministry 


Watch  for  Bishop  Sanders 
on  Broadway 

A  video  tape  of  Bishop  Sanders  speaking  on  Christian  theology  in 
Broadway  musicals  has  just  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  distributed  to 
all  the  churches  in  the  diocese.  Bishop  Sanders'  humorous,  moving  and 
inspirational  presentation  looks  at  some  of  Broadway's  best — Man  of  La 
Mancha,  Secret  Garden,  Chorus  Line,  Miss  Saigon,  Les  Mis,  West  Side 
Story,  Camelot,  and  What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I. 

The  tape  produced  and  edited  by  David  Crabtree,  news  anchor  for 
WRAL  in  Raleigh  and  a  former  member  of  St.  Peter's  in  Washington,  N.C., 
is  approximately  three  hours  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  seven  segments  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  Christian  education  classes  and  group  discussions. 
Keep  your  eyes  out  for  news  of  when  it  will  be  available. 


Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee  gets  to  work 


Having  initiated  a  major  capital  funds  drive  at  the 
1 12th  diocesan  convention,  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  has  now  set  the  process  in  motion.  Bishop 
Sidney  Sanders  invited  approximately  20  members  of 
the  diocese  to  serve  on  the  campaign  steering  commit- 
tee and  he  appointed  Carl  Ragsdale,  a  member  of  St. 
Anne's  Church  in  Jacksonville,  campaign  chairman.  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  position  as  campaign  chair,  Ragsdale 
will  be  stepping  down  as  chair  of  the  Trinity  Center 
Board,  a  position  he  has  held  for  approximately  three 
years. 

"Frankly,  I'm  excited  about  the  potential  for  a 
capital  funds  drive  for  this  diocese,"  says  Ragsdale.  "I 


know  the  need  for  one  exists  and  I  believe  the  timing 
is  right." 

"With  Bishop  Sanders'  visionary  leadership,  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  will  respond  to  this  call,"  Ragsdale  continues. 

Capital  funds  are  needed  to  complete  Trinity 
Center  and  to  purchase  land  for  new  parishes. 
Ragsdale' s  familiarity  with  Trinity  Center  and  his 
experience  on  the  diocesan  Executive  Council  will  be 
an  asset  as  the  steering  committee  works  to  develop  a 
more  specific  campaign  plan. 

The  campaign  steering  committee  will  get  down  to 
business  during  an  overnight  at  Trinity  Center  on  April 


24.  Robert  Eckert,  Development  Officer  at  Episcopal 
High  School  in  Alexandria,  VA,  will  serve  as  confer- 
ence facilitator.  Eckert  will  help  the  committee 
articulate  specifically  why  capital  funds  are  needed, 
why  they  are  needed  now  and  what  the  committee 
hopes  to  accomplish. 

While  the  major  campaign  goals  were  established 
during  the  1994  and  1995  Needs  &  Goals  confer- 
ences, the  steering  committee  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  dollar  figures  for  these  goals.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  expect  to  announce  a  dollar  goal  for 
the  campaign  until  1996. 


Diocese  takes  steps  to  improve  structure 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the         ment  more  manageable.  


In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
diocesan  structure,  the  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  Assistant  for 
Program  and  Ministry,  solicited  the  help  of  Dick  Harold,  a 
retired  manager  of  organizational  behavior  for  U.S.  Steel,  to 
review  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  diocesan  depart- 
ments and  deaneries.  The  deans  met  with  Harold  in 
December  and  each  department  head  met  with  him  in 
January.  Harold  helped  the  deans  and  department  heads 
assess  the  many  factors  that  impact  their  ministries — 
manpower,  time  constraints,  communication,  structure,  etc. 

As  an  outcome  of  those  meetings,  the  Department  of 
Christian  Formation  has  branched  into  two  divisions;  1)  the 
Division  of  Christian  Life  Concerns,  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Henri  Baillargeon,  and  2)  the  Division  of  Christian  Education 
and  Spiritual  Formation,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dick  Warner. 
While  the  change  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Council,  the  department  has  adopted  this  model  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  large  and  somewhat  nebulous  depart- 


ment more  manageable. 

Under  this  format  the  commissions  on  aging,  substance 
abuse,  family  ministries,  human  sexuality,  peace  and  justice 
and  racial  harmony  will  fall  under  the  Division  of  Christian 
Life  Concerns.  The  commissions  on  Christian  education, 
which  is  working  on  the  catechumenate  program  and  the 
Lenten  series;  spiritual  formation,  which  focuses  on  retreats 
and  quiet  days;  and  clergy  and  family  wellness  will  fall  under 
the  Division  of  Christian  Education  and  Spiritual  Formation. 
Baillargeon  and  Warner  will  work  together  as  co-chairs  of  the 
department. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  presented  at  the  diocesan 
convention  in  February  a  committee  is  being  formed  to 
evaluate  the  deanery  system.  The  committee  will  be  charged 
with  determining  if  the  deanery  system  is  a  viable  structure, 
which  practices  good  stewardship  of  our  human  resources  or 
if  the  structure  should  be  abandoned. 


New  Deans 


Upper  Cape  Fear 
Dr.  Oliver  Oyama 

Lower  Cape  Fear 
The  Rev.  Joe  Cooper 


Trinity 

The  Rev.  Bill  Brettmann 
Albemarle 

The  Rev.  Barbara  Chaffee 


Pamlico 

Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell 


Small  Church  Leadership  Conference  —  don 't  miss  it! 


Each  year  members  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  pass 
up  a  wonderful  resource  right  here  in  our  own  back  yard.  The 
nine  dioceses  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  hold  the  annual  Small  Church  Leadership 
Conference  at  Trinity  Center.  The  conference  provides  a 
forum  for  the  free  exchange  of  creative  ideas  and  mutual 
support  for  small  churches.  Small  group  discussions  provide 
participants  with  time  to  share  in  each  other's  successes. 
The  numerous  workshops  provide  participants  with  excep- 
tional information  on  topics  from  Christian  education  to 
stewardship  to  enhancing  the  church's  music  program. 

This  year's  conference  is  being  held  May  30- June  2.  The 
theme  "Celebrating  Who  We  Are,"  recognizes  that  the 
ministry  of  a  small  parish  is  unique — It  is  irretrievably 
constrained  and  shaped  by  dynamics  that  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  larger  congregations.  The  task  of  doing  ministry  in 
a  small  parish  setting  requires  an  essential  ingredient — 
creativity.  That  is  what  the  small  church  conference  seeks  to 
offer. 

The  workshops  are  lead  by  recognized  leaders  in  their 
field.  Attendees  of  past  conferences  attest  to  the  value  of 
the  conference  to  their  church  ministry.  This  is  a  conference 
you  won't  want  to  miss. 

For  a  brochure  or  more  information  on  the  conference, 
you  may  contact  the  diocesan  office  (919/522-0885)  or  Joe 
Cooper  (910/395-0616).  Any  parish  that  is  interested  in 
sending  a  representative  but  lacks  the  funds  to  do  so  should 
contact  Jeff  Douglas  (910/270-4221),  Chair  of  the  Department 
of  Congregations  &  Development.  The  department  has 
funds  available  to  assist  parishes  in  need. 
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Conference  Workshops 

A  MINISTRY  TO  THE  AGING 

CAN  A  SMALL  CHURCH  HAVE  A 

Jeanne  Biggar 

VIABLE  YOUTH  MINISTRY? 

Happy  Pullman 

OUR  MAN  AT  815 

Allen  Brown 

MANAGING  CONFLICT  IN  YOUR 

CHURCH 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  SMALL  GROUP 

Dennis  Smith 

SPIRITUALITY 

Carol  Crumley 

HOW  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR  MUSIC 

PROGRAM 

ONE  DAY  I'LL  GROW  UP: 

Bill  Stokes 

Christian  Education  for  Adults 

Ed  de  Bary 

POWER  IS  NOT  A  FOUR  LETTER 

WORD 

STORYTELLING 

Eleanor  Whitehead 

Michael  Hudson  &  Thomas  Niehaus 

NEW  LIFE  IN  CHANGING  MINISTRIES 

GOD,  MONEY  &  THE  SMALL  CHURCH 

Philip  Whitehead 

Hugh  Majers 

■ 
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A  Brand  new  ministry  comes  to  East  Carolina 


By  Hayden  Litchfield  &  Elizabeth  Brand 

For  almost  24  years  now,  Elizabeth  Ann  Brand 
(Betty)  has  been  working  to  help  spread  God's 
message  to  other  people,  but  in  this  case,  not  always 
with  "no  strings  attached." 

"The  Patchwork  Puppet  Theatre  just  evolved," 
Brand  explains  in  a  recent  interview.  "After  a 
lifelong  love  for  puppets  led  me  to  a  national  puppetry 
conference,  I  began  taking  puppets  into  nursing 
homes.  Soon  after  that,  15  talented  adults  in  our 
area  of  New  York  state  volunteered  to  become 
puppeteers.  Enthusiasm  was  high  and  for  several 
years  we  had  lots  of  fun  together." 

Later,  when  the  Brands  moved  to  Pennsylvania, 
the  Patchwork  Theatre  acquired  15  new  members. 
Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  church  her  husband 
Father  Don  Brand,  pastored,  and  many  had  previous 
experience  in  the  performing  arts. 

The  next  step  was  making  the  Patchwork  Puppet 
Theatre  part  of  Good  Shepherd  Ministries,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit,  non-denominational  service  Brand  founded 
for  her  many  volunteer  activities. 

Although  she  has  made  and  used  marionettes, 
Brand  says  she  prefers  the  "Muppet-style"  mouth 
puppets.  She  sews  costumes,  builds  stages,  props 
and  sets.  "And  I  can  run  the  lights,  the  sounds 
system,  direct,  and  be  the  choreographer,"  she  adds. 
"You  need  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency." 

The  puppets  are  used  mostly  in  programs  based 
on  Old  and  New  Testament  stories.  Often,  costumed 
dancers  and  musicians  have  added  a  professional 
touch.  Brand  says  she  also  enjoys  presenting  variety 
shows  with  contemporary  music. 

The  Patchwork  Theatre  has  performed  in 
churches,  schools,  nursing  homes,  libraries,  parades, 
hospitals,  community  events,  on  television  and  for 
service  organizations.  Although  there  is  never  a 


I 


*  -  PUPPETS 


charge  for  any  program,  (the  Brands  pay  all  ex- 
penses), some  of  the  larger  organizations  have  made 
donations  to  Father  Don's  churches  to  be  used  for 
Religious  Education  supplies. 

"We  greatly  appreciated  their  generosity,"  Brand 
says.  "And  our  puppeteers  felt  they  were  really 
contributing  to  God's  work." 

Gatesville,  North  Carolina,  has  been  home  to  the 
Brands  for  the  past  year.  Several  members  of  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church  became  puppeteers  and 
performed  twice  for  the  community  last  fall.  It  was 
the  first  time  children  had  been  in  the  cast  and  Brand 
says  they  did  well. 


"But  it' s  difficult  for  people  living  in  this  lovely 
climate  to  find  time  to  practice,"  she  adds.  "And  it 
takes  about  five  months  of  weekly  practice  for  new 
puppeteers  to  present  a  polished  performance." 

Brand  says  it's  different  in  the  north  where 
outdoor  activities  are  limited  to  a  short  summer  and 
people  tend  to  look  for  indoor  hobbies." 

"But  I'm  not  too  discouraged,"  she  says.  "We're 
just  beginning  here  and  perhaps  more  adults  will 
become  interested  in  using  puppetry  to  take  the  Good 
News  to  people  of  all  ages.  In  the  meantime  I'm 
doing  a  few  "one-man"  shows  and  dreaming  about 
future  BIG  productions." 
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A  prayer  for  Easter,  1995 


Oh  holy  God,  blessed  Lord,  risen  one,  we  praise  your 
sacred  name.  What  response  can  we  possibly  make  to  the 
wonder  of  Jesus  being  raised  from  the  dead?  Your  ways  are 
too  wonderful  for  us. 

Only  this  can  we  do:  fall  to  our  knees — in  wonder,  in 
thanksgiving,  in  praise,  and  ask  that  the  living  water 
continue  to  be  poured  out  on  this  church  such  that  we  are  a 
sign  and  a  witness  to  your  boundless  and  unconditional 
love. 

For  the  glory  of  this  Easter  we,  who  are  one  part  of  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,  off er  grateful 
thanks. 

In  our  churches  as  we  celebrate  your  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, in  our  homes,  in  all  our  ordinary  places,  from  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  we  praise  you. 

You  have  given  us,  first — yourself,  and  then  each  other 
to  be  your  people,  your  church.  For  these  gifts  we  offer 
grateful  thanks. 

Dear  Lord,  the  winter  has  been  long  and  our  hearts 
have  been  heavy  with  care.  We  thank  you  for  the  glory  of 
our  redemption  in  you,  by  you,  with  you. 

For  your  constant  assurance  that  we  are  loved,  in  spite 
of  our  failures,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrows,  we  offer 
grateful  thanks. 

For  what  we  learn  from  one  another,  even  the  difficult 
lessons,  we  offer  grateful  thanks. 

May  you  strengthen  us  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
truths  of  one  another,  such  that  we  may  come  to  know  your 
holy  will  for  us. 


For  all  you  are  to  us  and for  the  love  that  draws  us  ever  closer 
to  you,  we  praise  you. 

We  come  to  you  once  again  with  our  petitions.  Again  and 
again — our  prayers  are  the  same.  May  we  know  through  our  fears 
and  anxieties,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  joys  and  fresh  starts  that  out 
of  your  boundless  love  you  yearn  for  us  and  respond  to  our  needs 
and  hurts  before  we  know  of  them  ourselves. 

May  we  more  perfectly  know  you,  and  each  day  become 
more  who  you  call  us  to  be — as  pilgrims  alone  along 
the  w.  ty  and  as  a  community  of  people  who  are  trying 
to  be  Christians,  and  to  bring  honor  to  the  name  of 
Christ 

May  we  love  one  another,  and  thus 
see  some  small  reflection  of  your  love 
for  us. 

In  our  doubts,  hold  us.  Of  our 
illnesses,  heal  us.  From  our  sins, 
free  us.  In  our  joys,  teach  us  to 
share. 

May  all  who  are  your  church  be 
blessed  with  generosity  of  spirit  and  lov- 
obedient  and  faithful  hearts. 

May  all  who  are  this  church  be  so  filled  with  your 
grace  that  we  may  love  and  save  one  another,  and  all  of 
your  people. 

Amen. 

The  Most  Rev.  Edmond  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Primate 
March  29, 1995 


rom  the  Bible  to  today — dramatic  monologi 
ring  characters  to  life 


For  a  decade,  Katerina  Whitley,  a  writer,  editor 
public  relations  associate  for  the  Presiding 
op's  Fund  for  World  Relief  (and  former  editor 
'ross  Current)  has  written  and  presented  dra- 
c  monologues  in  the  voices  of  Biblical  women, 
insights  into  these  strong  women  spring  from  an 
rnational  theology  that  has  the  power  to  trans- 
I   The  speeches  of  her  characters  have  the 
emess,  "storge "  of  motherhood,  the  power  of 
r  intelligence,  and  of  a  questioning,  hard-won 


The  first  three  dramatic  monologues  focus  on  the 
ral  event  in  all  creation,  the  entering  of  God  into 
ian  form.  The  first  two  are  spoken  by  Mary,  the 
tier  of  Jesus.  The  listener  is  the  evangelist  Luke 
is  interviewing  Mary  near  the  end  of  her  life.  In 
"irst  one  titled,  "To  a  poor  girl,  such  promises!" 
y  remembers  the  coming.  In  the  second,  titled, 
is  this  the  promise  God  had  given  me?"  she  recalls 
igony  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  third  monologue 
i  series  is  spoken  by  Mary  of  Magdala,  a  disciple  of 
s,  who  was  the  first  to  see  him  after  his  resurrec- 
.  The  listener  again  is  Luke  the  evangelist  and  the 
is  "A  Witness  to  the  Resurrection." 
A  fourth  monologue  in  the  series  on  the  Incarnation 
token  by  that  silent  woman,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of 
i  the  Baptist.  In  it  she  comes  to  terms  with  what  it 
nt  to  give  birth  to  one  who  was  born  to  give  glory  to 


another. 

The  final  three  monologues  examine  the  experiences  of 
three  remarkable  women,  two  in  the  Old  Testament  and  one 
in  the  New.  Miriam,  the  prophet,  is  known  to  us  as  the  sister 
of  Moses.  She  was  much  more  than  that.  To  understand 
this  monologue,  "Miriam's  Secret",  fully,  the  writer  recom- 
mends the  reading  of  Chapter  12  in  the  book  of  Numbers. 
There  is  no  specific  listener  implied  to  this  monologue.  She 
speaks  to  herself,  to  God  and  to  all  those  who  bother  to  pay 
attention  to  the  events  recounted  in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

The  second  person  speaking  is  Ruth.  The  listener  is  her 
son  Obed.  Ruth,  one  of  the  funniest  persons  in  Hebrew 
story-telling,  is  leaving  her  legacy  to  Obed. 

The  third  monologue,  "The  crumbs  under  the 
table  are  good  enough  for  me",  deals  with  a 
most  unusual  encounter  between  Jesus  and 
a  Syro-Phoenician  woman.  Again,  the 
reading  of  Scripture  is  recommended. 
From  the  Gospels  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  we  learn  this  excep- 
tional story  of  a  woman  who  was 
outside  the  circle  of  Jesus'  initial 
ministry.  Her  listeners  are:  anybody 
who  will  pause  to  hear. 

These  monologues  are  available 
on  tape,  directly  from  the  writer: 
Katerina  Whitley 
815  Second  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10017 


Migrant  ministry  ready  to  branch  out 


by  Joe  West 

East  Carolina's  ministry  to  Mexican 
migrant  workers  may  mushroom  this 
summer,  if  the  local  padre  has  his  way.  In 
addition  to  expanding  his  sacramental 
duties  at  San  Mateo,  the  Rev.  Ildefonso 
Cabrera  wants  to  set  up  instructional  and 
recreational  centers  for  those  who  come  to 
work  in  the  seafood  plants. 

But  because  he  is  basically  a  one-man 
show,  he  will  need  some  volunteers  to  make 
it  work. 

"This  year  I  will  be  increasing  the 
number  of  Eucharists  and  educational 
services,  which  I  can  handle  on  my  own,' 
said  the  priest,  known  by  most  as  Father 
Frank.  "But  I  will  need  some  help  with  the 
other  things  we  would  like  to  do." 

San  Mateo  in  Yeatesville  serves  as  the 
center  for  the  diocese's  Hispanic  ministry. 
But  Father  Frank  also  ministers  to  satellite 
congregations  of  migrants  who  meet  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Washington,  Holy  Cross  in 
Aurora,  St.  John's  in  Germantown,  St. 
Thomas  in  Oriental,  Trinity  in  Chocowinity 
and  All  Saints  in  Fairfield. 

His  schedule  has  gotten  busier  as  the 
migrants  returned  this  spring  for  the 
seasonal  work  in  the  seafood  plants.  He  will 
offer  Eucharist  twice  on  Sunday  mornings  at 
San  Mateo  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the 
other  locations,  except  at  St.  Peter's,  where 
it  will  be  offered  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  busy  vicar  drove  about  1,000  miles 
a  month  last  year  and  expects  to  spend  even 
more  time  on  the  road  this  year. 


"I  will  probably  see  about  300  or  400 
people  a  week,"  said  Father  Frank. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  religious 
services,  he  also  visits  the  various  sites 
during  the  week  for  educational  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Many  of  the  migrants  are  Roman  Catholic. 

"My  people  work  during  the  day  in  the 
plants,  so  quite  often  those  instructional 
meetings  are  held  at  night,"  he  added.  In 
addition,  he  often  goes  to  court  to  serve  as 
a  translator  and  help  the  migrants  with  any 
legal  problems  that  might  arise.  Hospital 
visits  also  are  part  of  his  weekly  routine. 

"As  a  priest,  I  have  to  be  everything  for 
them,"  said  Father  Frank. 

And  there  is  more  he  wants  to  do,  like 
provide  places  to  learn  new  skills  and  have 
some  fun. 

He  hopes  to  set  up  an  instructional 
center  in  several  rooms  at  St.  James'  Church 
in  Belhaven,  where  the  migrants  can  learn 
home  and  office  skills. 

"Many  of  the  young  women  who  come 
here  to  pick  crabs  are  country  girls  who  also 
need  to  know  how  to  make  clothes,"  said 
Father  Frank.  "We  would  teach  them  how 
to  sew."  In  addition,  the  women  could  learn 
how  to  fix  more  nutritious  meals  than  the 
standard  beans  and  tortillas.  And  some 
want  to  learn  to  type  and  use  computers,  he 
said. 

As  for  a  recreational  center,  Father 
Frank  envisions  using  the  parish  hall  at  San 
Mateo  for  that  purpose.  He  would  keep  it 
open  Sundays  from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
provide  lots  of  things  for  the  workers  to  do. 


As  it  is  now,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  workers  have  absolutely  no 
place  for  social  gatherings  and  to 
just  have  fun,"  he  said. 

San  Mateo,  he  believes,  could 
provide  a  place  for  soccer  games, 
volleyball  and  basketball.  In  the  air- 
conditioned  parish  hall,  the  workers 
could  watch  movies,  listen  to  music 
and  play  board  games,  as  well  as  get 
help  with  any  ailments.  The  hospital 
in  Belhaven  already  plans  to  provide 
a  nurse  at  San  Mateo  on  Sundays, 
for  health  checkups. 

But  with  the  dreams  come  some 
realities.  For  starters  he  will  need  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  instructional  center 
would  require  a  sewing  machine,  typewriter 
and  computer.  And  the  recreational  center 
would  need  everything  from  balls  and  nets 
to  a  TV,  VCR,  sound  system,  chairs,  tables, 
refrigerator  and  kitchen  supplies. 

And  most  important,  he  will  need  some 
manpower,  especially  people  who  can  speak 
Spanish. 

"  In  all  the  places  where  we  have 
Hispanic  congregations  growing,  there  are 
people  who  speak  Spanish,"  said  Father 
Frank.  "And  I  need  their  help." 

A  big  source  of  help  at  the  recreational 
center  could  be  young  people. 

"I  believe  the  youth  in  the  diocese  are 
eager  to  do  some  meaningful  outreach  and 
help  others,"  said  Father  Frank.  "This 
would  be  a  realistic  way  to  do  that." 

For  example,  youth  groups  in  each 
parish  could  agree  to  work  one  Sunday  at 


the  center,  he  said,  to  help  organize  spo 
events  or  just  socialize.  And,  they  woul 
have  to  speak  Spanish  to  play  games. 

East  Carolina's  companion  relations 
with  the  Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  also  mij 
a  source  of  help. 

"Churches  with  sister  parishes  in  P 
Rico  might  encourage  those  Spanish- 
speaking  Episcopalians  to  come  up  here 
help  with  our  ministry  to  the  migrants,' 
Father  Frank. 

He  admits  that  the  instructional  and 
recreational  centers  are  ambitious  ideas 
given  his  already  busy  schedule  with 
religious  services.  But  he  has  the  ideas 
space  and  several  hundred  migrant  work 
who  need  the  services.  Now,  all  he  neec 
volunteers  and  equipment. 

—  Joe  West,  a  member  of  Christ  Church 
Bern,  is  a  regular  feature  writer  for  Cro 
Current  and  he  served  as  editor  for  the 
March  edition  of  the  paper. 


House  of  Bishops  presses  search  for  way  to  livt 
together  despite  disagreements 


I 


by  James  Solheim 

(ENS)  For  the  fourth  time  since  a  contentious 
House  of  Bishops  meeting  at  the  1991  General 
Convention  threatened  their  collegiality,  the  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  slipped  away  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  exchanged  vestments 
for  comfortable  clothes,  and  wrestled  with  what  it 
means  to  live  together  in  community  in  the  face  of 
continuing  disagreements. 

The  meeting  assumed  a  special  urgency  in  the 
wake  of  several  recent  developments  that  have 
deeply  shaken  the  church — the  suicide  of  Bishop 
David  Johnson  of  Massachusetts  and  the  subse- 
quent revelation  that  he  had  been  involved  in  extra- 
marital relationships;  a  campaign  by  conservative 
bishops  against  those  who  are  ordaining  non- 
celibate  homosexuals;  and  revelations  that  former 
treasurer  Ellen  Cooke  might  be  guilty  of  serious 
misuse  of  church  funds. 

Finding  God's  voice 

"We  arrived  in  anxiety,  we  lived  together  in 
honesty,  and  we  emerged  in  community,"  said 
Bishop  Steven  Charleston  of  Alaska  in  summarizing 
how  the  bishops  dealt  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
threatening  and  divisive  agenda. 

"The  Johnson  suicide  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  bishops,"  said  Bishop  Harold  Hopkins,  head  of  the  office  for  pastoral 
development,  during  an  interview  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  He  and  other 
bishops  said  that  the  suicide  exposed  a  deep  vein  of  vulnerability  that 
crossed  ideological  lines.  And  it  lead  to  what  Hopkins  called  "trauma 
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debriefing,"  personal  sharing  in  small  groups  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  unique  pressures  and  the  isolation  of 
the  episcopal  office. 

"We  had  to  struggle  with  how  to  find  God's 
voice"  in  the  suicide,  Hopkins  observed,  and  to 
share  with  each  other  how  we  are  individually 
"sustained"  at  such  moments.  He  said  that  the  result 
was  a  discovery  of  "incredibly  profound  hope  and 
strength."  Bishop  David  Bowman  of  Western  New 
York  said  that  an  open  sharing  session  the  last 
evening  was  "a  moment  of  grace,  the  high  moment  of 
the  meeting"  because  it  touched  everyone.  "More 
bishops  felt  safe  to  talk  about  deep  personal  issues, 
and  all  felt  uplifted  by  the  stories,"  Hopkins  added. 

Presentment  issue  is  divisive 

If  the  suicide  of  a  colleague  drew,  the  bishops 
together  in  a  shared  vulnerability,  legal  charges 
against  another  colleague  for  ordaining  non-celibate 
homosexuals  opened  a  fissure  that  threatened  to 
polarize  the  house,  according  to  several  observers. 
And  some  felt  it  contradicted  the  new  sense  of 
collegiality  hammered  out  during  previous  sessions 
at  Kanuga  and  at  the  meeting  of  bishops  at  last 
summer's  General  Convention. 

Introducing  a  session  to  discuss  the  present- 
ment by  10  bishops  against  retired  Bishop  Walter 
Righter  for  ordaining  a  gay  man  living  in  a  relation- 
ship in  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  said  that  he  felt  a  responsibility 
to  risk  speaking  from  his  heart  about  the  issue.  "Our 
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work  at  dialogue  together  has  been  quite  messy 
and  frequently  frustrating,"  he  said  in  tracing  the 
process  that  sought  "to  build  a  new  community  c 
relationships".  "This  house  is  not  what  it  was  in 
1991.  We  are  not  now  who  we  were  then.  Wean 
appropriating  a  new  understanding  of  our  faith 
community  and  the  leadership  we  have  been  able 
give  to  the  church,  both  individually  and  collecth 
is  a  further  reflection  of  who  we  have  become," 
said. 

Pointing  out  that  society  and  the  church 
continue  to  experience  "deep  and  agonizing  tensi, 
around  sexuality  issues,  Browning  said  that  in  th< 
midst  of  the  confusion  "the  spaces  between  us  fil 
with  meanness,  acrimony"  but  also  with  "anger,  i 
anger,  and  the  energy  of  firmly  held  convictions.' 

While  "differences  of  opinion,  discord, 
divisions  are  inevitable  in  a  church  such  as  ours,' 
Browning  argued  that  "this  presentment  is  not  th 
way  to  go  deeper  into  the  truths  of  one  another." 
Regardless  of  its  merits,  he  said  "and  what  might 
might  not  be  found  by  invoking  the  legal  process 
this  presentment  will  not  solve  anything"  but  ins;1 
"can  only  disrupt  us  from  the  path  we  are  on."  He' 
pointed  out  the  high  cost  of  letting  "our  canonical 
machinery  roll  forward  undisturbed"  and  said  tha 
would  not  lead  to  consensus  or  a  deeper  understs 
ing  of  mission.  He  urged  the  bishops  to  find  a  bo 
way,  to  "not  allow  ourselves  to  be  less  than  we  at 
less  than  we  are  called  to  be." 
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ttee  develops  new  covenant 

awing  on  the  strength  of  the  small  groups,  a  committee 
»ed  a  new  covenant  that  was  embraced  by  nearly  all 
ops.  It  simply  stated  that,  while  the  church  continues 
on  sexuality  issues,  the  bishops  pledge  themselves  to 
1  new  procedure  when  they  are  considering  the 
on  of  a  non-celibate  homosexual  or  filing  of  a  present- 
:onsultation  on  a  provincial  level  with  other  bishops; 
n  and  individual  prayer  with  openness  to  the  leading  of 
it;  on-going,  consultation  with  the  provincial  bishops 
10m  you  consulted." 

saking  for  the  committee,  Bishop  Craig  Anderson, 
esident  of  the  General  Seminary  in  New,  York,  said  that 
abers  identified  the  options,  developed  the  consulta- 
del  and  asked  the  small  croups  for  a  response.  "There 
e  ways  to  live  together:  canonical,  legislative  and 
ition,"  he  said.  While  acknowledging  that  different 
nay  be  needed  at  different  times  "for  the  health  of  the 
'  the  consultation  mode  builds  on  the  developing 
f  community  among  the  bishops, 
hop  Charles  Duvall  of  Central  Gulf  Coast  said  that  the 


bishops  were  looking  for  a  pattern  or  approach  that  was  not 
legalistic.  "We  are  still  of  two  minds  about  issues — but  more 
and  more  of  one  heart." 

Investigation  of  misused  funds  proceeds 

Wendy  White  of  Washington,  D.C.,  one  of  the  lawyers 
working  on  the  case  of  alleged  misuse  of  funds  by  former 
church  treasurer  Ellen  Cooke,  briefed  the  bishops.  She 
discussed  how  the  investigation  is  proceeding  and  gave 
them  a  timetable  on  when  the  audit  will  be  complete. 

"The  first  priority  for  the  church  is  finding  out  all  the 
facts  and  securing  restitution,"  White  said  in  an  interview 
later.  She  pointed  out  that  the  facts  are  complicated  by 
legitimate  concerns  for  privacy  and  confidentiality  and  some 
difficulties  in  obtaining  information  from  financial  institutions 
involved. 

The  presiding  bishop  also  assured  the  bishops  that  the 
ministry  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  and 
the  United  Thank  Offering  would  not  be  affected. 

Emerged  in  community 

Charleston  strongly  agreed  with  colleagues  that  the 
Kanuga  process  is  working  and  that  the  meeting  was  a  good 
test  of  the  growing  sense  of  community.  "We  held  together, 


in  trust  and  prayer  and  a  deep  desire  to  grow  together,  "fhe 
vast  majority  of  bishops  are  clearly  committed  to  a  vision  of 
the  House  that  is  truly  catholic  in  nature,"  he  said. 

"We  left  as  a  community  of  bishops — stronger  than  ever 
before.  We  finally  crossed  the  threshold,  able  to  live 
together  despite  our  disagreements.  Perhaps  even  enriched 
by  them."  Charleston  added. 

The  bishops  also  discussed  how  to  continue  their  work 
on  racism.  Bishop  Arthur  Williams  of  Ohio,  who  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  Bishop  Ed  Lee  of 
Western  Michigan  polled  their  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  combat  the  sin  of  racism.  They  first  tried  to 
determine  how  the  bishops  have  responded  to  the  covenant 
that  was  a  key  element  in  the  pastoral  on  racism  endorsed  at 
the  bishops'  meeting  in  Panama.  "We  also  asked  the  bishops 
what  resources  they  need  to  continue  their  fight  against  the 
sin  of  racism,"  Williams  said  in  an  interview.  The  issue  will 
be  a  major  agenda  item  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  house  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 


— James  Solheim  is  director  of  the  Episcopal  Church's  office 

of  news  and 

information. 


ligious  faith  seen  as  key  in  conference's  discussion  of 
tiics 


Reak 

<JS)  Public  policy  debates  need  the 
live — and  especially  the  ethical 
of  religious  faith.  Episcopal  speakers 
at  a  symposium  on  "Personal  and 
ithics"  at  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
y21-24. 

ting  that  he  became  a  Christian  15 
|0,  New  Republic  senior  editor  Fred 
said  that  he  wondered  at  the  time 
r  accepting  this  ethical  code  would 
h  his  effectiveness  as  a  journalist, 
ne  of  my  great  discoveries  was  that  it 
reat  advantage,"  he  said.  "You  are 
quipped  to  meet  temptations.  You 
ored.  You  understand  the  human 
:tter." 

a  Christian,  he  said,  a  person  is 
e  to  the  ways  actions  might  hurt 
Young  Christian  journalists  should 
the  secular  world,  he  argued, 
that  is  where  they  are  needed, 
ibout  the  growing  political  involve- 
religious  organizations,  he  re- 
i:  "My  complaint  about  the  religious 
that  it  isn't  Christian  enough." 
Ties  and  other  Episcopalians  Stephen 
f  Yale  University,  Internal  Revenue 
ssioner  Margaret  Milner  Richardson, 
I.  "Bud"  Baker,  Jr.,  president  and 
ecuti  ve  officer  of  Wachovia  Corpora- 
inancial  institution,  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  seventh  symposium 
owen  Conference  series.  Endowed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buford  Bowen,  the 
Conference  annually  addresses  the 
}f  Christian  commitment, 
hardson  emphasized  the  need  for 
:onduct  and  adherence  to  a  formal 
behavior  in  the  IRS,  an  "agency  of 
nent  that  perhaps  touches  more 
han  any  other.  "In  a  tax  system 
n  voluntary  self-declaration,  people 
Ive  confidence  in  the  system  for  it  to 
he  said.  A  departmental  training 
Jid  discussion  guide  that  she 
<trated  illustrated  some  of  the 
lity  of  the  ethical  issues  facing  the 
J 5,000  employees  as  they  handle 
itial  information. 
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Faith  in  the  public  arena 

Carter,  author  of  Culture  of  Disbelief, 
continued  the  thesis  that  he  began  in  that 
book  by  arguing  that  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  means  that  the  law  should 
not  prevent  religious  people  from  pursuing 
their  faith  through  political  involvement. 

It  has  become  accepted,  Carter  said,  that 
religious  people  in  the  public  debate  must 
leave  their  religion  behind  if  they  are  to 
appear  reasonable,  yet  every  act  of  Govern- 
ment imposes  someone's  moral  understand- 
ing on  someone  else.  He  reminded  the 
audience  of  Martin  Luther  King's  proclama- 
tion: "We  need  to  march  on  the  ballot  box 
until  we  elect  a  Congress  that  does  not  fear 
to  walk  humbly  with  God."  And  as  recently 
as  20  years  ago.  he  observed,  no  one 
thought  it  peculiar  that  religious  people 
would  lobby  to  affect  our  laws. 

The  Rev.  William  Willimon,  Duke 
University  Chapel  dean  and  much-published 


author,  opened  the  symposium  by  noting 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
subordinates  religion  to  the  public  good  as  a 
way  to  protect  people  from  religion.  Still,  he 
said,  Christians  have  no  business  distin- 
guishing between  a  private  and  a  public 
morality.  He  compared  today's  religious 
activism  in  expression,  if  not  emphasis,  to 
"the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  1960s  and  my 
own  Methodist  Church  in  the  '50s." 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  medical 
ethics,  the  Rev.  Marsha  D.M.  Fowler 
proposed  that  the  current  state  of  the  health 
care  system  is  symptomatic  of  a  "neglect  of 
suffering."  A  Presbyterian  minister  who  is 
also  a  registered  nurse  and  professor  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  and  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  Azusa  Pacific  University,  she 
added  that  "science  and  technology, 
originally  intended  to  dull  the  edges  of 
suffering,  is  now  sometimes  used  in  such  as 
way  as  to  induce  suffering." 


Principles  of  conduct 

Worldwide  change  has  brought  times 
when  "even  good  leaders  have  trouble 
knowing  what  to  do,"  noted  bank  president 
L.M.  "Bud"  Baker,  Jr. 

"The  ethical  lapse  that  in  the  end  hurts 
America  most  is  the  failure  of  society  at  home 
and  at  work  to  expect  high  values  and  insist 
on  strong  principles  of  conduct,"  he  said.  At 
the  same  time,  he  does  not  "succumb  to  the 
dark  view  of  America  portrayed  by  those 
who  cheat,  lie  and  follow  short  cuts  on 
ethical  paths,"  he  said. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  most  corporate 
leaders  are  bad.  I  have  known  too  many 
good  ones,"  Baker  said.  "I  believe  that  most 
of  our  children  will  turn  out  OK  if  we  can,  just 
for  a  moment,  pause  to  help  them." 

— Jack  Reak  is  historian  for  Kanuga 
Conference  Center,  and  a  member  of 
Kanuga 's  program  committee. 


Spring  Youth  Events:  as  successful  as  evei 

NEW 
BEGINNINGS 


The  Rev.  Scotty  Brock  and  Susan  &  Rhys  Kear  served  as  the  dioce 
adult  leadership  for  the  New  Beginnings  weekend. 


New  Beginning  #14  (March  4-5)  was  a  joyous  event  for  the  70  youth  who  came  to 
explore  their  faith.  The  group  was  joined  by  three  guests  from  the  Diocese  of 
Central  Gulf  Coast  who  attended  to  learn  how  to  hold  such  an  event.  We  wish 
them  luck  as  they  prepare  for  a  New  Beginning. 


Happening  #25  (March  1 7-1 9)  was  another  spirit-filled  weekend  fo 
87  young  people  in  attendance.  Thanks  to  all  who  support  this 
ministry  through  love  and  prayer! 


Wynne  Overton  from  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie  and  David  Burr  from  St. 
Anne's,  Jacksonville  served  as  the  youth  coordinators  for  New 
Beginnings  #14. 

One  Special  Note — Our 
friends  in  Puerto  Rico 
called  to  say  they  are 
preparing  for  their  first 
Happening/Vivencia  ("to 
live  it").  Please  keep  them 
in  your  prayers. 
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Youth  Commission  Retreat  —  Lainie  Johnston  &  Courtney  Cantwell.  both  from  SI 
James,  Wilmington  were  among  the  thirty  youth  and  adult  advisors  who  attended 
1995  Youth  Commission  planning  session  held  in  February  at  Trinity  Center.  As 
group  began  planning  the  youth  conferences  for  1 995,  the  group  worked  on  team 
small  group  facilitation,  and  planning  techniques. 

CROSSCURRENT  APRD 


Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 


APRIL 


Elderhostel 

Junior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  (D.  Y.E.) 
Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee 
Wardens'  Conference 


16-21 
21-23 
24-25 
28-29 


MAY 


Stewardship  Consultant  Training 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Stephen  Ministry 
Diocesan  Parish  Secretaries  Conference 
Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Senior  Adults 
Quiet  Day 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Retreat 
Cursillo 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort/Thompson  Children's  Home 

Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 


5-6 
5-6 

7-  8 

8-  10 
8 

12-14 
17-21 
26-28 
26-28 
30-6/2 


JUNE 


Camp  Trinity  Staff  Training 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  Parish  Retreat 

Explorers  I  Camp 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Parish  Retreat 
Senior  High  Camp 
Adventurers  Camp 


4-9 

9-  11 

10-  16 
14-15 
16-18 
18-23 
25-29 


JULY 


Elderhostel 
Discoverers  I  Camp 
Explorers  II  Camp 
Discoverers  II  Camp 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston,  Parish  Retreat 


2-7 

2-7 

8-15 

17-22 

25-31 


Other  Quiet 
Days  in  1995 

Summer  Quiet  Day 
Tuesday,  August  15 


All  Saints  Day 
Wednesday,  November  1 

Advent  Retreat 
December  1-3 


Julian 


TIL  1995 


The  Feast  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  is  May  8th. 
Julian  was  born  in  1342  and  lived  through  three  outbreaks 
of  the  Black  Death  in  Europe  and  the  disease,  food  short- 
age and  bankruptcy  in  England  caused  by  the  relentless, 
Hundred  Years  War  with  France.  At  the  age  of  thirty  she 
became  gravely  ill  and  was  given  the  last  rites.  Suddenly, 
on  the  seventh  day,  all  pain  left  her  and  she  had  fifteen 
visions  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  which  brought  her  great 
peace  and  joy.  She  wrote  about  her  visions,  or  "  show- 
ings," in  her  book,  the  Revelations  of  Divine  Love,  and 
became  a  counselor  to  clergy  and  laity  alike,  living  in 
Norwich. 

Her  words  are  as  valid  for  our  chaotic  world  today  as 
they  were  for  the  ravaged  world  of  her  time.  Christ  was 
"courteous  Lord"  and  "Love  was  Our  Lord's  meaning."  Her 
final  words  hold  special  comfort  for  us  today.  In  the  midst 
of  war,  famine,  plague  and  social  devastation,  her  "courte- 
ous Lord"  told  her:  "I  can  make  all  things  well;  I  will  make 
all  things  well;  I  shall  make  all  things  well;  and  thou  canst 
see  for  thyself  that  all  manner  of  things  shall  be  well." 

— The  Rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Anniston, 
Alabama  via  the  Anglican  Digest 

CROSSCURRENT 


A  Quiet  Day  at  Trinity  Center 

May  8,  1995 
Feast  Day  of  Julian  of  Norwich 
9  am  -  3  pm 
The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig, 
OBJN,  Spiritual  Director 

A  day  of  reflection  and  quiet,  with  individual 
spiritual  direction,  the  Rite  of  Reconciliation  and 
meditation,  will  be  held  on  May  8,  1995  at  Trinity 
Center  in  the  Chapel  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich.  Saint 
Julian,  through  her  book  The  Revelations  of  Divine 
Love,  has  helped  many  Christians  in  their  search  for  a 
contemplative,  joyous  life  lived  in  Christ.  Both  Phil  and 
Nancy  Craig  have  touched  people  in  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  by  sharing  the  story  of  Julian. 

The  Quiet  Day  will  begin  with  Morning  Prayer  at 
9am,  after  which  there  will  be  time  for  silent  walks, 
meditative  reading,  and  prayer.  Lunch  will  follow 
Noonday  prayers,  with  the  day  concluding  with  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  2:30. 

Register  by  calling  Trinity  Center:  (919)  247-5600. 
Cost  of  the  Quiet  Day,  which  includes  lunch,  is  $10.00 
A  limited  number  of  rooms  may  be  available  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  come  the  afternoon  before.  Please 
check  with  Jacque  Mason  at  Trinity  Center. 

God  of  Your  Goodness, 
Give  me  Yourself 

For  only  in  You 

Have  I  all. 

Julian  of  Norwich 


1M 


ill 


The 

Chaptl 
of 

T)amz 
Jutian 
of 

<Hgrwich 
at 

Trinity 

Conference 

Center 
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Beatty  honored  as  White  House 
Conference  Delegate 


(Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  -  March  21,  1995)  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Beatty,  a  life-long  member  of  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville,  was 
recently  named  by  Governor  Jim  Hunt  as  a  delegate  to  the  1995 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  (WHCoA),  to  be  held  May  2-5, 
1995,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Beatty  is  one  of  25  delegates  appointed 
by  Hunt. 

Robert  H.  Beatty  is  the  President  of  the  Fayetteville  Chapter 
#855-AARP,  and  Board  member  of  the  N.C.  Senior  Citizens' 
Federation,  Henderson,  N.C.  "I  am  excited  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  represent  North  Carolina  at  the  1995  WHCoA,"  says  Beatty. 
"Our  work  in  Washington  in  May  will  help  to  define  a  national 
aging  policy  for  our  country.  The  follow-through  to  implement 
policy  is  also  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  process." 

Speaking  of  Beatty,  Hunt  said,  "I  am  looking  to  Robert's  drive 
and  energy  to  help  us  live  up  our  responsibility  to  assist  senior 
citizens  and  their  families  to  get  the  support  they  need." 

The  1995  WHCoA  is  the  fourth  such  conference  in  history  and 
the  last  of  this  century.  More  than  2,250  delegates  from  all  50 
states  and  the  U.S.  territories  will  gather  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  in  May  to  develop  resolutions  which  will  shape  aging  national 
policy  over  the  next  decade. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  is  "America  Now  and  into  the 
21st  Century:  Generations  Aging  Together  with  Independence, 
Opportunity  and  Dignity."  The  agenda  consists  of  four  issues:  (1) 
Assuring  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Including  Long  Term  Care, 
(2)  Promoting  Economic  Security,  (3)  Maximizing  Housing  and 
Support  Service  Options,  and  (4)  Maximizing  Options  for  a  Quality 
Life. 

Two  cross-cutting  concerns  pervade  the  agenda  and  will 
influence  discussions  at  the  Conference.  These  are:  (1)  interde- 
pendence among  generations  and  among  members  of  extended 
families,  and  the  responsibility  of  individuals  to  plan  for  changes 
that  will  occur  throughout  their  lifespan;  and  (2)  unique  contribu- 
tions and  needs  of  special  populations,  especially  veterans, 
caregivers  (including  grandparents),  rural  elderly,  women,  minori- 
ties and  individuals  with  disabilities. 


Jrarisfi 

'Pin-ups 


Dea r  Fol 1 ower : 

Do  not  feel  total 1  y , 
personally,  irrevocably  re 
sponsible  for  everthing. 

That's  my  job. 

Love . 

—  from  St.  James'  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco via  The  Anglican  Digest. 


Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
1       church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


21-23 

Jr.  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 

21 

Cross  Current  Deadline 

9:30a.m. 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 

23 

2:30p.m. 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

25 

10:00am. 

Sponsorship  Committee  of  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry, 

Diocesan  House 

27 

10:00a.m. 

Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 

28-29 

Warden's  Conference,  Diocesan  House 

3 

10:00am. 

Department  of  Congregations  &  Development  Meeting, 

Diocesan  House 

4 

10:00am. 

Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

10:00am. 

Committee  on  the  Diaconate,  Diocesan  House 

5-6 

Stewardship  Consultant  Training  Overnight, 

Trinity  Center 

6 

10:30am. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  James,  Wilmington 

7-8 

Secretaries'  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 

9 

10:00am. 

Convention  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

ECW  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

10 

7:00p.m. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Confirmation  Service, 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

11 

10:00am. 

Missionary  Outreach,  Diocesan  House 

13 

10:00am 

Youth  Commission,  Diocesan  House 

18 

7:00p.m. 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

19 

Cross  Current  deadline 

20 

9-5:00p.m. 

Sexual  Misconduct  Training,  Diocesan  House 

23 

10:00am. 

Interfaith  Refugee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

2:30p.m. 

Commission  on  Aging,  Diocesan  House 

24-25 

Capital  Funds  Steering  Committee  Overnight, 

Trinity  Center 

25 

10:00am. 

Standing  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

29 

Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Memorial  Day 

Bishops  Sanders'  Visitation  Scheduk 

April  16  St.  Thomas,  Bath 

April  23  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead 

April  30  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

May  7  St.  Augustine,  Kinston 

April  14  St.  Thomas,  Windsor 

April21  St.Timothy's.Greenville 

April 28  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown,  9I9/522-08& 
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First  steps  taken  toward  capital 
funds  drive 


by  Joe  West 

Episcopalians  in  East  Carolina  couldn't  have 
picked  a  better  time  to  start  planning  a  capital 
funds  drive,  according  to  a  professional  in  the 
field  of  fund  raising. 

"It  is  obvious  that  this  diocese  is  on  a  roll, 
spirits  are  high  and  you  have  need  for  the  funds," 
said  Bob  Eckert  to  the  20-member  steering 
committee  that  will  direct  the  fund  drive  planned 
for  1996.  Eckert  served  as  facilitator  for  the 
kickoff  meeting  of  the  group  at  Trinity  Center 
April  24  and  25. 

In  addition  to  the  vitality  and  growth  in  the 
diocese,  the  economic  outlook  for  the  country 
also  makes  the  time  ripe  for  reaping,  said  Eckert, 
who  is  the  development  officer  for  Episcopal 
High  School  in  Alexandria. 

"Within  the  next  10  to  15  years,  the  current 
older  generation  of  Americans  will  pass  trillions 
of  dollars  on  to  their  heirs,"  he  told  the  commit- 
tee. 

"This  will  be  the  largest  transfer  of  wealth  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  some  of 
that  will  take  place  here  in  North  Carolina,"  he 
added. 

Also,  the  stock  market  is  posting  recoid 
gains.  With  highly  appreciated  earnings  in 
stocks  and  real  estate,  some  people  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  give  gifts  to  the  church. 

In  his  pep  talk  to  the  committee,  Eckert 
stressed  that  the  key  to  a  successful  capital  funds 
campaign  is  vision,  leadership  and  planning, 
planning,  planning. 

The  steering  committee  is  still  very  much  in 
the  planning  stages  and  a  long  way  from  asking 
anyone  for  money. 

"We  are  not  ready  to  name  any  numbers  for 
the  campaign  or  list  any  specific  projects,"  said 


Carl  Ragsdale,  committee  chairman  and  member 
of  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Jacksonville. 

The  initial  meeting  did  offer  a  good  forum 
for  articulating  some  of  the  needs  of  the  diocese, 
such  as  providing  Trinity  Center  with  more 
meeting  and  sleeping  space.  In  addition, 
participants  discussed  other  aspects  of  the  fund 
drive,  such  as  mission  and  outreach  efforts 
across  the  diocese. 

"I  see  this  capital  funds  drive  as  a  great  gift 
to  the  new  bishop  coadjutor  that  we  will  elect 
next  year,"  said  the  Rev.  Jim  Horton,  Rector  of 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Williamston. 

That  feeling  was  echoed  by  Elizabeth  Ward 
of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern. 

"It  will  definitely  help  us  attract  the  finest 
person  for  the  job  by  clearly  showing  that  we  are 
an  active  diocese,  eager  to  work  to  promote 
ministry  both  here  and  elsewhere,"  said  Ward. 

A  capital  funds  drive  is  essentially  a  wake- 
up  call  for  the  diocese. 

"It  is  more  than  a  quest  for  money.  It  is  a 
drive  of  vision  and  possibilities  and  awakening," 
said  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders.  "God  has  given  us 
the  gift  to  make  an  impact." 

Strong  sentiment  was  expressed  for  com- 
pleting Trinity  Center,  which  has  a  ministry  far 
beyond  its  beautiful  beach  setting.  The  place  is 
bustling  year-round  with  summer  camps, 
Elderhostels  and  the  Sound-to-Sea  programs  for 
school  children,  not  to  mention  constant 
meetings,  conferences  and  parish  retreats. 

"Trinity  is  a  place  where  people's  lives 
frequently  are  changed,"  said  Ragsdale.  "It 
touches  them  like  nothing  else  can  and  often 
turns  them  around." 

The  center  has  done  much  to  draw  people 
together  and  build  loyalty  to  the  diocese.  Many 


The  time  is  right  for  a  capital  funds  drive 
said  guest  facilitator,  Bob  Eckert. 

committee  members  told  of  what  Trinity  has  meant 
to  them  in  the  past  and  of  their  hopes  for  it  in  the 
future. 
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Episcopal  Church  responds  with  aid  following 
Oklahoma  City  bombing 


by  James  H.  Thrall 

(ENS-April  21)  From  the  first  moments 
after  an  April  19  bomb  blast  destroyed  a  federal 
office  building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Episcopalians 
joined  the  swelling  ranks  of  volunteers  who 
rushed  to  help. 

"Dozens  of  volunteers  have  flooded  into  the 
cathedral  grounds,  a  half  dozen  of  them  newly 
confirmed  Holy  Saturday  night,"  wrote  the  Rev. 
George  Back,  Dean  of  the  nearby  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  as  he  recorded  his  impressions  of  the 
first  few  hours  following  the  explosion.  The 
cathedral  was  also  severely  damaged  by  the  blast. 

Literally  thousands  of  volunteers,  many 
Episcopalians  among  them,  flocked  to  the  blast 
site,  to  the  nearby  hospital  and  to  relief  centers  "to 
offer  aid,  reported  the  Rev.  Charles  Woltz, 
Diocesan  Canon  to  the  Ordinary.  "In  this  part  of 
the  country,  people  care  for  each  other,"  he  said. 
"The  expression  of  grace  is  just  wonderful  to 
see." 

The  blast  severely  damaged  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  cathedrals  as  well  as  the 


Episcopal  diocesan 
offices,  reported  Bishop 
Robert  M.  Moody  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oklahoma. 
While  no  diocesan  staff 
members  at  the  offices 
were  injured,  "several 
Episcopalians  are  known 
to  be  in  the  rubble,"  he 
wrote. 

The  numbers  of 
Episcopalians  killed  or 
injured  in  the  explosion  is 
not  yet  known,  but  the 
diocesan  office  is  compil- 
ing lists  of  names, 
reported  Woltz. 

"Yesterday  was  a  day 
of  horror  for  this  city," 
wrote  Moody.  "The  force 
of  the  bomb  is  impossible 
to  describe.  The  damage  that  extends  out  from 
the  city  is  remarkable."  He  walked  with  Woltz  to 


At  least  four  Episcopalians  died  and  an  unknown  number  were 
injured  when  a  bomb  blast  tore  through  the  federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City  April  19.  The  diocese's  cathedral,  located  near 
the  federal  building,  was  severely  damaged  by  the  explosion. 
Volunteers  covered  the  pews  with  plastic  sheeting  and  marked 
off  danger  areas  with  tape  in  preparation  for  renovations  that 
may  take  as  long  as  a  year.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo) 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 


There  is  something  about  a  round  of 
golf  that  touches  the  very  depths  of  my 
soul.  I  know  that  sounds  funny  to  some 
DlSHOp  S     people,  but  I'm  deadly  serious.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  score  (which  is 
usually  horrible)  or  my  competitive  ability 
(I  can  choke  under  the  least  trying  of  cir- 

mcumstances).  It  has  to  do  with  green  grass 
beautifully  manicured,  the  sun  shining 
brilliantly,  a  light  breeze,  and  occasionally, 
a  white  ball  soaring  gracefully  into  a  blue 
sky.  Nothing  beats  the  camaraderie  of  golf 
with  good  friends,  but  I'm  different  from 
most  golfers  in  that  I  also  enjoy  playing  by 
myself.  Somehow  that  quiet  time  in  that 
setting  becomes  for  me  almost  a  mystical 

m experience.  I  am  at  one  with  myself,  and 
with  God  and  His  universe.  There  is  an 

  overwhelming  sense  of  beauty  and  love  and 

—   peace. 

^t^J  Photography  does  the  same  thing 

for  me.  It  did  particularly  in  those  days 
when  I  had  a  darkroom — to  take  a  picture 
that  slowly  came  alive  in  that  darkroom 
and  intimately  captured  the  person  behind  the  image  of  the 
person  that  emerged  in  the  photograph.  Music  does  it  for 
most  of  us.  I  no  longer  feel  apologetic  about  the  tears  that 
stream  down  my  face  when  listening. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  enjoyment  created  by  God  for 
us.  The  point  of  all  this  is  peace  created  by  God  for  us. 
God  in  His  infinite  generosity  has  created  so  much  beauty 
and  so  many  ways  for  us  to  draw  closer  to  God,  and  to  one 
another  and  to  ourselves. 

I  know  what  does  it 
for  me,  and  I  give 
thanks  for  it.  I  hope 
you  know  what  does  it 
for  you;  and  if  you 
don't,  hurry  and  find 
out,  for  you're  missing 
too  much. 

In  the  meantime, 
I  thank  God  for  green 
grass,  and  light  breezes, 
and  a  white  ball  soaring 
into  a  blue  and  brilliant 
sky.  For  me,  it  is  one  of 
the  ways  that  I  have 
been  given  to  glimpse 
the  face  of  God. 


mm 


Sidney  Sanders,  Sam  Snead.  William  Sanders 
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Present  housing  for  Camp  Trinity  Staff. 

"I  watched  this  dream  come  to  fruition,  and  I  want  to  see  it  reach  its  full  poten- 
tial," said  Dr.  Allen  Hornthal  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Edenton. 

"This  is  a  culmination  of  a  lot  of  little  visions  coming  together  into  a  much  larger 
vision,"  said  the  Rev.  Ron  Abrams,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Fayetteville. 

Trinity  Center  already  has  a  development  plan  in  place  and  is  just  waiting  for 
funds. 

"New  staff  housing  is  a  top  priority,"  said  Mike  Morgan,  Director  of  Trinity 
Center.  During  the  summer,  the  senior  camp  staff  must  live  in  small  units  on  the 
ocean  side,  far  from  the  dorms  where  the  young  campers  stay.  That  arrangement 
creates  safety  and  security  concerns  for  both  staffers  and  campers. 

What  Morgan  envisions  is  a  two-story  facility  on  the  sound  side  to  house  the  staff 
during  the  summer  months  and  to  serve  as  a  self-contained  place  for  small  conferences 
and  vestry  retreats  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Other  projects  include  a  youth  activities  building  that  could  accommodate  200,  a 
smaller  conference  center  for  55  to  60' and  additional  cottages  to  sleep  another  30 
people. 

The  center,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  has  a  conference  facility  and  dining  hall  built  to 
serve  90  people  but  only  has  enough  cottages  to  sleep  60.  Lack  of  space  is  costing 
Trinity  money,  simply  because  it  cannot  house  all  those  who  want  to  use  it.  * 

"Last  year  we  had  to  turn  away  about  $1.4  million  in  business,"  said  Morgan. 

Committee  members  were  reminded  that  the  proposed  projects  will  use  up  the  rest 
of  the  space  at  Trinity.  Actually,  it  is  good  that  the  center  was  not  completed  in  full 
nine  years  ago,  because  it  might  have  been  done  wrong,  said  Walter  Jones  of  Christ 
Church  in  New  Bern. 

"As  things  have  evolved,  a  lot  more  needs  have  become  apparent,"  said  Jones. 
"Trinity  will  be  much  better  used  now  than  if  we  had  completed  it  as  originally 
planned,  because  we  didn't  understand  the  needs  like  we  do  now." 

Current  estimates  are  that  it  will  take  about  $1.5  million  to  complete  Trinity. 

Trinity  Center  obviously  will  be  the  crown  in  the  fund  drive  because  so  many 
people  want  to  expand  the  "servant  ministry"  that  it  provides.  But  other  ways  of 
serving  people  also  will  be  discussed  in  the  months  ahead  as  the  committee  formulates 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  capital  campaign. 

There  are  still  many  questions  to  be  resolved  and  much  planning  ahead,  said 
Ragsdale,  before  the  capital  funds  campaign  is  unveiled  at  next  year's  diocesan 
convention. 

"First  of  all,  we'll  need  a  concise  and  well-defined  statement  of  our  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  campaign,"  said  Ragsdale.  "We  cannot  be  impatient  and  expect  to 
have  everything  worked  out  in  the  next  30  days." 
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Stations  of  the  Cross 

Artist  creates  dramatic  tribute 

by  Marion  Blackburn 


Everywhere,  there  is  white  ...and  wood. 

The  walls  are  white.  The  pews  are  wooden. 

White  light  covers  the  pulpit,  and  wooden  doorways 
open  to  the  blooming  dogwoods  in  the  yard. 

Circling  inside  the  church  are  eight  irregular  clay  tablets 
spaced  evenly  on  the  walls.  The  quiet  colors  beckon  viewers 
to  ponder  their  symbols  of  love,  suffering  and  hope. 

"These  are  like  the  way  of  life,  rather  then  the  way  of 
death,"  artist  Charles  Chamberlain  said  of  his  works,  eight 
depictions  of  Christ's  path  from  Jeruselem  to  the  site  of  his 
crucifixion. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross  were  commissioned  by  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  for  the  modest  sanctuary.  They  are 
dramatic,  reassuring  images  from  an  event  of  great  pain  and 
significance  for  Christians. 

A  ceramics  instructor  at  East  Carolina  University, 
Chamberlain  spent  the  past  year  working  on  the  images. 
Each  uses  clay  fired  to  a  bottomless  black,  rich  walnut,  gold 
leaf  and  blues  and  purple  paint.  He  completed  the  final 
station  a  few  weeks  ago. 

About  24  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide,  they  easily  fit 
inside  the  sanctuary,  yet  the  art  is  powerful  and  moving. 

The  artist's  own  hand  pressed  into  the  clay  represents 
Simon  of  Cyrene's  taking  the  cross  when  ordered  to  relieve 
an  exhausted  Christ  by  Roman  soldiers.  Surrounded  by  blue 
dots,  like  stars  in  a  galaxy,  the  hand  reaches  toward  inlaid 
wood.  In  the  center,  there  is  a  gold  heart. 

"I'm  just  overwhelmed  by  them.  I  think  they  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  art  I've  ever  seen,"  said  Thomas 
Midyette,  Rector.  "There  is  a  warmth  to  them,  but  there  is  a 
statement  to  what  happened  there.  These  capture  for  me  all 
of  that  because  of  their  subtlety.  They  don't  tell  you  too 
much." 

"You  feel  and  sense  Chuck's  feelings  in  these.  You 
sense  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these.  I'm  just  overwhelmed  by 
them,"  he  said. 

Stations  of  the  Cross  illustrate  Christ's  final  hours  and 
are  based  on  locations  where  the  events  are  to  have  occurred. 

Over  hundreds  of  years  they  have  evolved  from  stiff, 
classical  interpretations  to  more  expressive,  modern  forms. 
Chamberlain  said  he  wanted  to  avoid  "scary  bloody  Gothic" 
images.  He  wanted  children  and  adults  to  feel  inspired  not 
frightened. 

"They  are  non-traditional,"  he  said.  "So  many  are 


bodily  representations. 
These  are  meditative,  so 
people  can  get  involved  in 
the  symbolism  and  have 
their  own  spiritual 
journey." 

To  prepare  for  the 
project  he  spent  time 
alone  in  a  cabin  in  the 
woods.  Next  he  sketched, 
gathered  materials  and 
mixed  colors — no  reds, 
though. 

"Too  gory,"  he  said. 

He  relied  on  strong  images  —  houses  teetering  mid-air, 
as  if  caught  in  an  earthquake,  represent  Christ's  mother's 
helplessness.  A  smooth  rock  and  painted  gauze  are  the  tomb. 

Gold  circles,  triangles  and  fabric  symbolize  God 
throughout.  The  only  red  is  a  blood  scallop  in  station  seven, 
the  crucifixion. 

One  of  the  most  moving  panels  shows  Christ's  hand 
being  nailed  to  the  cross.  For  it,  Chamberlain  pressed  deep 
into  the  clay,  leaving  his  fingerprints  and  palm  lines. 

A  blue  triangle  —  the  nail  —  presses  into  it  cruelly.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  personal  images  for  the  artist, 
who  imagined  the  moment  as  a  terrible  humiliation  for 
Christ,  the  carpenter. 

"I  thought  what  a  horrible  thing  to  do  to  a  craftsman," 
Chamberlain  said.  "That's  a  pretty  strong  act  of  desecra- 
tion." 

As  the  works  were  unveiled  through  Lent,  Chamberlain 
spoke  on  his  vision  to  the  church  members,  and  they  have 
been  enormously  popular  with  the  congregation,  Midyette 
said. 

"The  response  has  been  overwhelming,"  Midyette  said. 
"I  think  the  congregation  was  wild  over  them.  All  of  them 
have  elicited  from  me  a  kind  of  pathos  that  is  genuine  and 
helps  me  understand  the  passion  more.  I  think  they  do  that 
for  anyone." 

—  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Daily  Reflector, 
Greenville,  N.C. 
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the  bomb  site  within  the  first  20  minutes  of  the  explosion  and 
reported  that  "the  number  of  people  who  had  been  injured 
was  overwhelming  and  the  damage  was  indescribable." 

Diocesan  buildings  damaged 

At  the  cathedral,  "five  of  the  six  dormers  have  fallen,  the 
bricks  and  stones  crushing  the  bushes  and  benches  beneath 
them,"  wrote  Back.  "The  St.  Francis  window  lies  crumbled 
and  twisted  amidst  the  pews.  Its  companion  dangles  among 
the  organ  trumpet  pipes."  In  addition,  he  wrote,  the  cathedral 
roof  has  shifted  and  "the  heavy  oak  doors  are  10  feet  into  the 
cloister." 

At  the  diocesan  offices,  about  a  block  further  from  the 
blast,  windows  were  broken,  roof  tiles  dislodged,  and  at  least 
one  heavy  metal  door  frame  twisted.  "It  was  like  the  whole 
building  was  picked  up,  shaken  and  put  back  down  again," 
said  Woltz. 

Despite  the  damage  it  sustained,  the  cathedral  was  called 
into  service  the  day  of  the  blast  as  a  support  center  for 
volunteers,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  prompting 


what  seemed  like  super-human  efforts,  noted  Back.  "The 
city  wants  to  feed  200  firefighters  supper  in  Dean  Willey 
Hall,"  he  wrote.  "It  is  three  o'clock.  The  hall  is  in  shambles, 
the  floor  is  covered  with  shattered  glass  and  ceiling  tiles.  By 
six  o'clock  the  floor  is  clean  and  20  tables  are  set." 

The  Rev.  B.  Wayne  Kinyon,  an  Episcopal  chaplain  at  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital  where  many  of  the  injured  were  taken, 
was  coordinating  the  ecumenical  efforts  of  the  scores  of 
clergy  who  came  to  the  hospital  to  help,  reported  Woltz. 
"I've  never  seen  such  an  outpouring  of  offers  to  help  from 
volunteers,"  Woltz  said.  While  he  was  at  the  hospital,  he 
reported,  one  woman  approached  him  and  said,  "I'm  a 
pastor's  wife.  How  can  I  help?" 

Relief  funds  established 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  sent  an 
immediate  emergency  grant  of  $25,000  to  the  Diocese  of 
Oklahoma,  reported  Nancy  Marvel,  the  fund's  interim 
director.  In  addition,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  represented 
through  the  ecumenical  efforts  of  the  Church  World  Service 
(CWS).  The  Rev.  Peter  Van  Hook  of  the  Diocese  of  Utah,  an 
Episcopal  volunteer  disaster  resource  consultant  with  the 
CWS,  has  joined  efforts  in  Oklahoma  City  to  set  up  an 


immediate  interfaith  support  program  for  families  of  victims, 
she  said. 

Donations  for  the  bomb  relief  effort  may  be  sent  to: 
The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 

(checks  should  be  made  out  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief,  and  marked  for  "bomb  blast  relief) 

In  addition,  donations  may  be  sent  to: 
Victim  Relief  Fund 
924  North  Robinson 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73102 

(checks  should  be  made  out  to  The  Diocese  of  Okla- 
homa, and  marked  "Bomb  Blast") 

Cathedral  Restoration  Fund 
127  N.W.  7th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73102 

(checks  should  be  made  out  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral) 

—  James  H.  Thrall  is  Deputy  Director  of  News  and  Informa- 
tion for  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Bosnian  refugees  find  big  hearts  in  Greenville 


by  Sarah  K.  Lischer 

Blue  skies  and  bright  water  are  the  trademarks  of  Banja 
Luka,  a  resort  town  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Until 
recently,  tourists  traveled  from  all  over  Europe  to  visit  its 
ancient  buildings  and  bathe  in  the  river  renown  for  its 
healing  power. 

Twenty-two-year-old  Jasminka  Cizmic  grew  up  in 
Banja  Luka  and  planned  to  work  in  the  lucrative  tourism 
industry.  Her  father,  Asim,  worked  faithfully  in  an  appli- 
ance factory  for  36  years  of  his  life.  Together  with  her 
mother,  Sajma,  and  her  older  brother,  Amir,  Jasminka 
envisioned  a  peaceful,  prosperous  future  in  her  hometown. 

She  did  not  envision  a  future  of  violence,  persecution, 
and  helplessness.  In  1990,  when  Jasminka  was  finishing 
high  school,  she  did  not  know  that  her  family's  religion 
could  be  their  death  warrant. 

Asim  Cizmic,  from  the  safety  of  his  new  apartment  in 
Greenville,  explains  that  before  the  war  in  1992,  no  one 
considered  the  religion  or  ethnicity  of  one's  neighbors. 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims  worked  together  and  married 
each  other  without  thought  of  persecution.  The  population 
of  Banja  Luka  was  55%  Muslim  and  40%  Serb. 

Suddenly,  in  1992  everything  changed.  Bosnian  Serbs, 
backed  by  Serbia  declared  civil  war  on  Bosnian  Muslims. 
In  a  frenzy  of  nationalistic  hate,  the  Serbs  pledged  to 
eradicate  the  Muslims.  Systematically,  the  Serbs  took  over 
towns  and  terrorized  the  Muslim  inhabitants. 

Asim  was  fired  from  his  job  only  a  few  years  from 
retirement  because  of  his  religion.  He  could  no  longer 
support  his  family.  They  were  trapped  in  Banja  Luka.  The 
Cizmic  family  remembers  grenades  thrown  into  the  houses 
of  Muslim  citizens  and  other  blatant  acts  of  intimidation. 
Many  people  were  taken  to  concentration  camps  which  were 
"like  Aushwitz,  but  without  gas  chambers." 

Amir  Cizmic,  24  years  old,  barely  escaped  capture 
when  the  war  started.  Separated  from  his  family,  he 
traveled  through  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria  to  Croatia.  Amir 
says  "the  five  months  in  Croatia  were  like  hell."  He  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Bosnia  in  a  prisoner  exchange.  In 
Bosnia  he  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  and  managed  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Croatia. 

In  Croatia  Amir  met  Naira,  who  had  also  fled  and  was 
separated  from  her  family.  This  brave  twenty-one  year  old 
was  working  in  Pizza  Hut  in  Croatia  and  trying  to  survive. 
She  and  Amir  married  in  January  of  1995.  Two  months 
later,  they  arrived  in  Greenville  with  the  rest  of  the  Cizmic 
family. 


Asim  and  Naira  Cizmic  arrive  at  the  Greenville  airport. 

Asim,  Sajma,  and  Jasminka  escaped  Banja  Luka  in 
September  1994.  Although  they  love  their  beautiful  home- 
town and  still  have  family  there,  they  feared  for  their  lives  if 
they  stayed. 

Asim  describes  their  escape  with  bitterness.  The  60  mile 
bus  ride  to  Croatia  took  five  hours.  First,  the  Serbs  forced 
them  to  sell  all  their  possessions  just  to  buy  the  bus  ticket. 
Then  at  numerous  checkpoints  along  the  perilous  journey  the 
Serbs  "threatened,  tortured,  and  stole  from"  the  passengers. 

Even  in  the  refugee  camp  the  family  lived  at  the  whim  of 
the  guards  and  officials.  Starving  refugees  saw  much  of  the 
coveted  humanitarian  aid  disappear  into  the  black  market  or 
into  Croatian  stores.  Asim  notes  incredulously  that  an 
official  stole  his  last  50  Deutsche  marks  just  before  his 
family  left  for  America. 

Although  the  family  is  now  safe  and  beginning  to 
rebuild  their  lives,  they  worry  constantly  for  their  family  and 


fellow  Muslims  still  in  Bosnia.  Asim  sums  up  the  pain  of 
becoming  a  refugee  when  he  describes  the  transformation  of 
his  life  from  middle-class  citizen  to  persecuted  victim.  "First 
you  lose  your  property,  dignity,  .  .  .  everything.  Finally,  they 
force  you  to  leave  your  town,  the  place  where  you  were 
born." 

The  people  of  St.  Paul's  in  Greenville  have  responded 
generously  and  joyfully  to  the  needs  of  these  Bosnian 
refugees.  Sajma  Cizmic  broke  down  in  tears  as  she  walked 
into  the  Greenville  airport  amid  flowers,  balloons,  and 
welcome  signs.  When  speaking  of  his  family's  plight  to  a 
newspaper  interviewer,  Asim  ended  his  story  by  opening  the 
St.  Paul's  pictorial  directory  and  showing  it  to  his  guest.  His 
face  and  actions  expressed  his  gratitude  as  he  repeated  "big 
hearts,  big  hearts." 

—  Sarah  Lischer  is  the  Diocesan  Refugee  Coordinator. 


Auction  For  AIDS  Ministry 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance 

"Thirty-seven  fifty,  do  I  have 
thirty-seven  fifty?"  W.  E.  Smith, 
professional  auctioneer,  warbles  the 
prices  in  between  comic  remarks  to 
persuade  the  audience  to  bid.  He  has 
come  to  preside  over  an  auction 
being  held  at  St.  Paul's-in-the-Pines 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fayetteville. 
Half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  auction 
will  benefit  the  church's  HIV/AIDS 
Ministry  with  the  other  half  going 
into  their  building  fund. 


The  event  proves  to  be  successful 
as  about  one  hundred  people  mill  in 
and  out  of  the  church's  parish  hall. 
The  evening  began  with  a  silent 
auction  and  a  chance  for  early  bid- 
ders to  peruse  the  merchandise. 
According  to  Sylvia  Ray,  auction 
organizer,  "People  in  the  church  and 
the  community  donated  things.  We 
have  gotten  great  support."  The  items 
ranged  in  variety  from  a  shimmering 
gold  necklace  to  30  free  games  of 
bowling.  There  was  something  for 


everyone  —  mirrored  tiles,  floral 
arrangements,  towel  bars,  games  of 
golf,  baby-sitting  services,  objets 
d'art,  hair  styling,  and  more.  The 
bidding  was  fast  and  furious  on 
most  things,  resulting,  at  the  end  of 
the  evening,  in  $4,000. 

—  Lisa  Nance  is  a  member  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Fayetteville  and  a 
regular  feature  writer  for  Cross 
Current. 
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Q.  What  is  the  ministry  of  a  deacon? 

A.  The  ministry  of  a  deacon  is  to  represent  Christ  and  his  Church,  particularly  as  a 

servant  of  those  in  need;  and  to  assist  bishops  and  priests  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

Catechism,  page  856  Book  of  Common  Prayer 


Deacons:  Serving  as  a  channel  for  God's  love 


by  Elizabeth  Brand 

Deacons!  What  do  Episcopalians  know  about  the 
diaconate  —  its  purpose  and  function?  Last  week  ten  adult 
parishoners  living  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  were 
asked  that  question. 

One  person  had  heard  a  deacon  read  the  Gospel  during  a 
Eucharistic  service.  Four  said  they  thought  the  diaconate 
was  a  stepping  stone  toward  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
Three  weren't  sure  what  role  they  played  in  the  Church. 
And  two  wide-eyed  new  members  asked  each  other,  "Are 
there  Episcopal  deacons?"  No  one  understood  what  it  meant 
to  be  called  to  servant  ministry  or  the  diaconate. 

The  Rev.  Phillip  R.  Glick,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas  Church 
in  Ahoskie,  suggested  that  since  the  opportunity  to  study  for 
the  diaconate  wasn't  available  in  this  diocese  until  ten  years 
ago,  many  Episcopalians  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  one. 

"All  deacons  are  called  by  God  and  the  Church  to  a 
lifelong,  specialized,  sacrificial  service  in  Christ's  name, 
leading  the  Church  in  its  ministry  to  the  world  and  interpret- 
ing the  world  to  the  Church,"  he  explained.  "They  are  a 
symbol  of  Christ,  revealing  His  call  to  serve,  and  interpreting 
to  the  Church  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  world." 

Although  every  deacon  belongs  to  an  order  of 
servanthood  ministry  separate  from  the  orders  of  laity,  priest, 
and  bishop,  some  choose  a  program  of  study  leading  to 


ordination  to  the  priesthood.  These  are  called  transitional 
deacons.  Others,  however  may  feel  called  to  serve  God  and 
humanity  in  the  vocational  diaconate. 

Vocational  deacons  don't  become  priests,  but  remain 
deacons  permanently.  They're  ordained  under  Title  III, 
Canon  6  of  the  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Canonically,  they  are  members  of  the  clergy,  but  their 
primary  ministry  is  to  serve  those  in  the  community  to  which 
they've  been  assigned,  rather  than  only  in  a  parish  church. 
Also,  they  serve  without  stipend. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has  twelve  deacons 
involved  in  a  variety  of  ministries.  Several  are  involved  in 
prison  ministries.  Dr.  Fred  Moncla  has  been  active  in  a 
medical  ministry  to  Haitians  in  need.  The  work  of  the  others 
ranges  from  involvement  with  youth  groups  to  ministering  to 
the  elderly. 

Gloria  Price,  who  serves  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Goldsboro,  was  ordained  to  the  Order  of  Deacon  in  1988. 
She  is  the  founder  of  Dolphins,  a  national  organization 
serving  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  a  one-to-one  program. 

Now  63,  Price  says  her  call  to  the  diaconate  began  as  a 
desire  to  visit,  comfort  and  encourage  the  aged  and  ill  in  her 
neighborhood.  When  her  ministry  expanded  to  include 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals,  she  applied  for  candidacy  in  the 
first  vocational  diaconate  program  offered  to  the  laity  in  this 


diocese. 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Buck  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in 
1990.  Buck  says  she's  served  the  church  in  religious 
education,  as  a  Euchastic  Minister,  administrator  of  the 
Guardian  ad  Litem  Program,  school  counselor,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Hope  Harbor  Home  (a  domestic 
violence  center),  chairperson  of  the  Brunswick  County 
Children's  Task  Force,  and  as  a  member  of  a  committee  that 
supervises  Medicaid  in  North  Carolina. 

Buck  serves  as  Deacon  in  Residence  at  St.  James  the 
Fisherman  Church,  Shallotte,  where  she  is  responsible  for  the 
Eucharistic  Lay  Ministry  and  training  acolytes.  She  also 
serves  on  the  diocesan  Family  Ministries  Commission. 

Both  Price  and  Buck  agree  that  their  greatest  satisfaction 
in  the  diaconate  comes  from  serving  as  a  channel  for  God's 
love  in  the  world. 

"The  best  reason  for  becoming  a  deacon,"  Buck  says,  "is 
because  you  just  can't  not  do  it.  And  then  your  whole  life 
changes  in  wonderful  ways  that  you  couldn't  even  have 
imagined." 

—  Elizabeth  Brand  is  a  former  newspaper  writer  and  is 
married  to  the  Rev.  Donald  Brand,  Rector  of  St.  Mary 's 
Gatesville.  We  welcome  Betty  as  a  new  feature  writer  for 
Cross  Current. 
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R.  C.  West:  ministering  as  a  general  practitioner 


by  Steve  Beck 

"I  am  so  grateful  to  be  alive,"  says  R.C.  West,  deacon  at 
Church  of  the  Servant  in  Wilmington.  "I  asked  myself  what  I 
could  do  to  show  my  gratitude  to  God.  I  visited  the  sick. ..the 
hungry.  My  ministry  is  to  the  underprivileged.  But  I  am  a 
general  practitioner.  I  am  concerned  about  all  people  in  need." 

R.  C.  West  is  a  spiritual  seeker  and  this  is  a  part  of  why  he 
is  a  deacon.  "Everything  happens  for  the  power  of  God,"  he 
says.  "Being  a  deacon  is  no  more  than  anyone  else  could  be. 
It's  just  that  not  everyone  is  ordained." 

R.  C.  can  preach  a  thoughUprovoking  sermon,  and  if  you 
were  at  Easter  Vigil  at  Wrightsville  Beach  this  year,  you  know 
that  when  he  sings  "Go  Down,  Moses"  it  will  stir  your  heart. 

When  asked  why  he  had  become  a  deacon,  R.C.  wove 
together  several  strands  of  his  story  to  give  an  answer. 

R.C.  was  raised  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  baptized  at  St. 
Cyprian's  in  New  Bern  and  later  confirmed  there  on  April 
15,1945,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Darst,  the  third  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  He  later  served  at  St.  Cyprian's  as  an 
acolyte.  "1  have  always  been  interested  in  trying  to  help  and  to 
inspire  other  people." 

Another  thread  of  his  story  concerns  his  years  in  the 
military.  "I  was  always  fascinated  by  the  ocean,"  R.C.  says,  "so 
when  I  graduated  from  high  school  I  joined  the  Navy."  The 
Chaplain  of  R.C. 's  squadron  was  an  Episcopal  priest.  Since  the 
chaplain  served  six  or  seven  ships  altogether,  R.C.  became  one 
of  his  much-needed  assistants. 

R.C.  was  one  of  the  first  black  chief  gunner's  mates  in  the 
Navy.  "1  saw  lots  of  painful  things  in  the  war,"  he  recalls — 
rape,  murder  and  drug  abuse  among  them.  "What  brought  me 
through  was  my  faith.  I  have  had  lots  of  close  calls  in  my  life." 
There  was  the  time  when  as  a  gunner's  mate  the  gun  misfired. 
R.C.  had  other  close  calls  in  auto  accidents. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Navy,  he  went  to  work  for 
Hoechst  Celanese  where  he  spent  twenty  years  before  retiring 
in  March,  1995. 

"I  always  wondered  why  was  I  born,"  he  said.  "Why  am  1 
here?  Not  enough  emphasis  is  placed  on  where  we  come  from, 
why  we  are  living.  It  is  not  to  get,  to  take.  That  is  not  God's 
way."  He  dedicated  himself  to  his  work  and  his  family.  But  at 
one  time  in  his  life,  it  seemed  to  R.C.  that  the  more  he  worked, 


the  harder  his  life  became.  As  his  difficulties  increased,  he 
realized  he  had  to  go  another  route.  "As  I  began  doing  more  for 
others,  my  life  turned  around." 

The  Rev.  John  Richards,  at  St.  Mark's  in  Wilmington, 
where  R.C.  was  a  member  at  the  time,  was  the  first  to  encourage 
R.C.  to  become  a  deacon.  R.C.  had  always  done  a  lot  of 
volunteering  and  filling  in  wherever  it  was  needed.  "I  was 
involved,  and  not  afraid  to  speak  up,"  he  said.  But  R.C. 
hesitated.  He  felt  unworthy,  he  said,  and  confused  about 
whether  becoming  a  deacon  was  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do. 
He  waited,  thought  it  over,  and  discussed  his  feelings  with 
Bishop  Sanders,  who  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  this 
direction. 

R.C.'s  training  for  the  diaconate  required  two  years  of 
Saturday  classes  at  St. Mary's,  in  Kinston.  He  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Sanders  at  St.  James  on  June  22,  1992. 

He  had  come  to  Church  of  the  Servant  in  Wilmington,  in 
1991,  before  he  was  ordained.  He  served  an  internship  at  the 
Good  Shepherd  House,  also  in  Wilmington,  because  of  his 
interest  in  the  homeless  and  hungry.  Then  Church  of  the 
Servant  asked  him  to  serve  as  their  deacon. 

Liturgically,  what  the  deacon  does  is  up  to  the  priest.  But 
the  deacon's  social  ministry  is  his  own  gift  that  he  offers  to  the 
Church,  and  this  is  something  that  sets  the  deacon  apart. 

While  he  focuses  his  ministry  on  the  underpriveleged,  R.C. 
regards  himself  as  a  general  practitioner.  "I  am  interested  in  all 
people,  because  we  are  all  God's  children,  regardless  of  our 
color,"  says  R.C.  '  All  God's  children  need  a  chance,  and  you'd 
be  surprised  what  God's  love  could  do.  Love  is  the  God  that  is 
in  us." 

"My  greatest  reward  is  when  I  have  helped  someone  who 
has  a  need',  and  they  come  back  to  say  thanks,  and  to  let  me 
know  that  everything  is  okay.  I  can  say,  'With  God's  blessing  I 
was  able  to  assist  you.'" 

R.C.  also  directs  the  acolytes  at  Church  of  the  Servant. 
Josh  Beck,  one  of  the  teenage  acolytes,  feels  fortunate  to  be 
serving  under  R.C.'s  direction  and  appreciates  his  warmth  and 
wisdom. 

R.C.'s  advice  to  someone  who  is  thinking  about  becoming 
a  deacon:  "First,  I  would  ask,  'Why  do  you  want  to  be  one?' 


Then  I  would  say  'Don't  rush  into  it.  Pray  about  it.  Ask 
yourself  why,  and  whether  it  is  more  than  a  passing  thought.'  I 
would  tell  them  to  think  about  contributions  they  can  make  as  a 
deacon.  Also,  I  think  that  someone  other  than  yourself  will 
recognize  and  confirm  your  ministry.  It  will  already  be  there, 
but  you  will  have  that  outside  confirmation." 

R.C.  is  passionate  about  the  importance  of  Bible  study. 
"Bible  stories  instruct  us  and  prepare  us  for  life — even  such 
things  as  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing.  And  we  can't  be 
judgmental  about  that  either,"  he  said.  "We  are  all  sinners." 
"What  is  right  is  what  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  God,"  R.C.  says 
with  conviction.  "And  we  learn  what  this  is  from  the  Bible. 
We  need  to  study  the  Scriptures.  The  answers  are  in  the  Bible." 

— Sieve  Beck  is  a  member  of  Church  of  the  Servant.  Wilmington. 
We  welcome  him  as  a  new  feature  writer. 


JoAnn  Bell:  Spending  time  in  prison 


On  Monday 
afternoon  as 
JoAnn  Bell 
leaves  work,  one 
of  her  coworkers 
says  goodbye 
with  the  ordinary, 
"Have  a  nice 
evening,"  and 
then  asks,  "Are 
you  going  to 
prison  tonight?" 
The  answer  is 
usually,  "Yes." 
JoAnn  is  not  on 
"work  release,  but 
she  sometimes  jokes  that 
she  has  spent  more  time  in 
prison  than  some  of  the  inmates.  After  all  she 
has  been  going  for  more  than  ten  years.  She 
can't  really  remember  exactly  when  she  started 
but  she  thinks  it  was  1983. 

JoAnn  initially  agreed  to  volunteer  for  only 
six  months  with  a  program  called  Yokefellow 
at  Eastern  Correctional  Institution  (ECI).  She 
was  not  at  all  sure  she  was  suited  to  prison 
ministry  because  Yokefellow,  which  remains 
the  main  thrust  of  JoAnn's  ministry,  was 
described  to  her  as  a  listening  ministry. 

"I  love  to  talk,  so  it  seemed  so  unlikely  that 
God  would  call  me  into  anything  that  involves 
listening,"  says  JoAnn.  "God  really  does  work 
in  mysterious  ways." 

Yokefellow  is  an  interdenominational, 
interracial,  lay-clergy  program.  Its  purpose  is 
to  help  meet  some  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
personal  needs  of  prison  inmates.  Over  time 
JoAnn  has  come  to  describe  Yokefellow  as  a 
ministry  of  faithful  presence.  Many  of  the  men 


at  Eastern  never  receive  visitors,  and  the  regular 
Yokefellow  volunteers  are  their  one  contact 
with  society  beyond  the  prison  walls. 

Yokefellow  meets  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Mondays  of  each  month.  Fortunately  there 
are  around  10  volunteers  from  Greenville  who 
carpool  to  the  prison  on  Monday  evenings. 
They  leave  at  6:30  p.m.  and  return  by  8:30  p.m. 
They  are  actually  in  the  prison  for  one  hour. 
While  there,  each  volunteer  sits  at  a  different 
table  and  the  inmates  come  in  and  sit  with 
whomever  they  wish.  There  is  no  formal' 
program.  They  simply  sit  and  talk  with  each 
other.  Exactly  what  happens  during  an  evening 
is  quite  variable.  Conversations  range  from 
discussions  of  philosophy  to  country  cooking, 
fishing,  and  race  car  driving. 

"I  have  learned  about  lawn  mowers  and 
tractors  and  gotten  advice  about  what  to  do  if 
the  steering  on  her  car  fails,"  laughs  JoAnn. 

She  has  also  learned  that  some  inmates  can 
quote  scripture  faster  than  a. speeding  bullet. 
She's  been  asked  if  she  has  been  saved  and  if 
she  is  a  Christian  (that  question  is  usually  asked 
after  she  tells  them  she's  an  Episcopalian).  She 
has  also  been  asked  if  she  has  ever  taken  a  drink 
or  done  drugs;  why  her  husband  allows  her  to 
come  to  prison;  what  she  thinks  about  premari- 
tal sex;  and  if  she  thinks  homosexuals  will  go  to 
hell.  Sometimes,  she  gets  all  these  questions  in 
the  same  evening. 

On  the  other  hand,  recently  the  men  sitting 
with  her  have  had  limited  conversational  skills. 
Despite  being  someone  who  loves  to  talk, 
JoAnn  does  not  consider  making  conversation 
with  herself  for  an  hour  much  fun. 

JoAnn  is  also  responsible  for  obtaining 
sponsors  for  organizing  and  helping  with  the 
monthly  birthday  parties  at  the  prison.  Many 


men  in  prison  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
celebrate  their  birthdays  in  years.  They  all 
enjoy  the  cake  and  ice  cream  that  the  volunteers 
serve  and  even  their  off-key  singing  of  "Happy 
Birthday."  Most  of  all,  they  appreciate  being 
remembered. 

JoAnn  notes,  "The  birthday  parties  provide 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  individuals  to  try 
out  prison  ministry,  to  see  what  the  prison  is 
like,  and  to  discover  that  people  in  prison  are 
God's  children  and  even  likeable." 

JoAnn's  work  with  individual  inmates  is 
limited  to  what  she  does  in  the  prison.  Volun- 
teers at  ECI  must  not  become  involved  in 
assisting  individual  inmates  who  are  incarcer- 
ated there.  Although  she  goes  and  visits  on 
Monday  evenings,  she  may  not  write  the  jnen  at 
the  prison,  may  not  call  their  family  members  or 
lawyers,  and  of  course,  she  may  not  take 
anything  out  of  the  prison.  She  and  the  other 
volunteers  are  simply  a  bridge  to  the  outside 
world,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  continuing 
concern  of  the  community  and  God's  love  for 
those  in  prison. 

As  a  Yokefellow  volunteer,  she  tries  not  to 
measure  the  success  of  her  ministry  by  how  well 
she  thinks  an  evening  has  gone.  Though  some 
evenings  may  seem  to  accomplish  little,  JoAnn 
reminds  herself  that  the  mere  presence  of 
volunteers  may  enable  an  inmate  to  feel  God's 
presence. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  volunteers 
comment  on  how  exhausted  they  are  on  the  way 
out  to  the  prison.  After  all,  most  have  had  a  full 
day  at  the  office  and  some  have  not  even  had 
time  to  eat  dinner.  But  on  the  way  home,  they 
find  they  have  been  revitalized.  They  realize 
they  have  been  ministered  to  by  the  very  men 
they  came  to  visit. 


Beyond  her  Yokefellow  commitment, 
JoAnn  is  also  a  member  of  the  Community 
Resource  Council  at  ECI.  This  council  has 
raised  funds  to  recarpet  the  chapel,  purchase 
Bibles  and  religious  books  for  the  chaplain's 
library,  and  assists  with  workshops  for  inmates 
and  staff.  At  St.  Paul's  ,  Greenville,  she  also 
coordinates  the  collecting  of  books  and 
magazines  for  the  prison  library  and  greeting 
cards  for  the  chaplain  to  distribute.  She  finds 
housing  for  inmates'  families  who  are  attending 
seminars  and  generally  helps  the  chaplain  in 
whatever  he  needs.  She  speaks  to  local 
congregations  about  opportunities  in  prison 
ministry  such  as  Yokefellow,  birthday  parties, 
Project  Angel  Tree,  victim-offender  reconcilia- 
tion programs,  and  the  general  need  we  all 
have  to  move  away  from  justice  based  on 
retribution  to  justice  grounded  in  reconcilia- 
tion. 

"Working  with  inmates  does  not  mean  that 
one  has  made  any  assumptions  about  their  guilt 
or  innocence,"  explains  JoAnn.  "Certainly 
there  are  many  inmates  who  need  to  be 
incarcerated  for  their  own  or  society's  protec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  always  just." 

Volunteers  do  not  have  access  to  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  make 
judgments  about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those 
with  whom  they  work.  While  the  sanction 
imposed  for  a  crime  may  be  the  loss  of 
freedom  to  move  about  in  society,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  inmates  are  still 
God's  children,  and  we  are  a  way  they  can  still 
experience  God's  loving  presence  in  their 
lives. 
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k  Ministry  of  Servanthood 


v  the  Very  Rev.  Donald  S.  Armentrout 

<ut  I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves. 

Luke  22:27 

According  to  Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper  an 
gument  broke  out  among  the  disciples  over  who  was 
e  greatest  among  them.  And  this  was  not  the  first 
ne  this  had  happened.  This  question  "who  was  the 
•eatest?"  had  come  up  before.  Mark  tells  us  that  on 
e  road  from  Caesarea  Philippi  to  Capernaum  the 
sciples  had  been  arguing  about  this  question.  In  all 
•obability  they  had  not  intended  to  tell  Jesus  what  they 
id  been  discussing,  but  he  seemed  to  know  so  he 
;ked  them.  An  embarrassed  silence  followed  and  they 
dd,  "Oh  nothing."  Later,  just  after  Jesus  had  told  them 
at  he  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  and  that  there  he 
ould  be  condemned  to  die,  it  happened  again.  The 
other  of  James  and  John  asked  that  her  sons  be  seated 
his  right  hand  and  at  his  left  in  the  kingdom.  And 
/en  on  the  night  before  his  crucifixion,  just  after  he 
id  taken  the  bread  and  said,  "This  is  my  body  which 
ill  be  given  for  you,"  and  the  cup  and  said,  "This  cup 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  which  will  be  poured 
it  for  you,"  they  did  it  again.  While  he  was  anticipat- 
g  his  death,  they  were  arguing  about  status  and  rank, 
the  midst  of  his  humiliation  they  could  not  control 
eir  craving  for  exultation.  Even  at  this  late  date  the 
sciples  did  not  realize  that  one's  greatness  is  mea- 
ired  solely  by  one's  willingness  to  serve.  So  Jesus 
id  to  try  to  make  the  point  again.  He  enforces  his 
aching  by  reference  to  his  own  example.  He  tells 
em  clearly:  "Look  at  me,  I  am  among  you  as  one  who 
:rves." 


Today,  June  22,  1991,  5  persons  are  being  ordained 
to  the  order  of  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
branch  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
many  people  see  the  diaconate  as  nothing  more  than  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  priesthood;  a  period  of  six  months 
to  a  year  when  you  wait  to  be  promoted  to  priest.  This 
is  unfortunate  because  the  whole  concept  of  deacon  and 
diaconate  means  so  much  more.  So  let's  begin  by 
looking  at  what  the  word  'deacon'  means. 

The  word  diaconia  from  which  we  get  the  word 
deacon,  means  to  serve.  When  Jesus  says,  "I  am 
among  you  as  one  who  serves,"  he  is  really  saying,  "I 
am  among  you  as  one  who  'deacons'."  He  understood 
himself  as  a  deacon,  as  a  servant.  And  not  only  does 
deacon  mean  servant,  but  it  means  in  particular  a 
waiter.  He  asks  the  disciples,  "For  which  is  greater, 
one  who  sits  at  table,  or  one  who  serves?"  And  then  he 
gives  the  standard  answer,  "It  is  not  the  one  who  sits  at 
table?"  But  I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves.  Liter- 
ally, I  am  among  you  as  a  waiter. 

At  this  same  Last  Supper,  Jesus  demonstrated  to  his 
disciples  in  a  most  vivid  and  dramatic  way  that  he  was 
a  servant,  a  deacon,  a  waiter.  He  girded  himself  with  a 
towel  as  the  lowest  household  servant  and  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples.  John  MacKay  ,  former  president  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  summed  it  up.  He 
once  said  that  the  two  great  focal  symbols  of  Christian- 
ity are  the  cross  and  the  towel:  the  cross  for  the  saving 
death  of  Jesus  and  towel  for  service  done  in  his  name. 

The  model  for  ministry  is  none  other  than  Jesus 
whom  we  confess  as  Lord.  And  the  point  is  he  is  a 
servant  Lord.  In  fact,  his  lordship  is  based  on  his 


servanthood.  He  is  Lord  because  he  served  the  world 
in  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father. 

And  now  your  ministry  is  a  ministry  of 
servanthood,  a  ministry  of 'deaconing'  to  the  world. 
You  are  not  being  promoted  today  from  laity  to  clergy. 
There  is  no  promotion  in  status  above  that  of  baptism. 
In  a  sense,  by  the  world's  standards,  you  are  being 
demoted,  you  are  being  made  a  servant  or  a  waiter,  in 
fact,  a  washer  of  feet.  We  are  not  here  to  celebrate  your 
elevation,  but  to  support  you  as  our  servant.  Jesus  our 
servant  Lord  is  your  model  as  a  deacon. 

As  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  Christ  you  must 
conform  your  ministry  to  the  pattern  of  the  Word 
become  flesh.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  copy, 
mock,  or  imitate  him,  but  that  you  are  to  shape  your 
ministry  according  to  who  he  is  and  what  he  does.  The 
inclusiveness  of  his  person  and  hisministry  is  the 
model  of  your  ministry.  As  a  deacon  of  the  deacons  of 
Christ  you  must  be  faithful  to  the  realities  of  his  life, 
such  as  his  radical  servanthood,  the  divine  and  the 
human,  and  his  death  and  resurrection. 

"But  I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves."  The 
disciples  frequently  argued  about  who  among  them  was 
the  greatest.  They  wanted  to  be  bureaucrats  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  all  God  gave  them  was  the  power 
to  witness  to  their  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 

AMEN 

—excerpt  from  a  sermon  delivered  at  St.  James.  Wilmington. 
Donald  S.  Armentrout  is  a  Dean  in  the  School  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 


becoming  a  Deacon 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Warner,  Jr. 

The  Diocesan  School  for  Ministry 
ichool  for  the  Diaconate)  continues 
maintain  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
eparation  of  individuals  within  the 
ocese  for  ordination  to  the  Sacred 
rder  of  Deacons. 

Individuals  who  have  been  ac- 
:pted  by  the  Commission  on  Ministry 
id  the  Bishop  as  postulants  are 
igible  to  enter  the  program.  Cur- 
ntly  the  program  requires  the  stu- 
;nts  to  complete  two  years  of  aca- 
;mic  course  work  plus  a  practicum 
id  internship. 

The  academic  courses  within  the 
"ogram  are  open  to  special  registra- 
Dn  for  individuals  who  simply  wish 
take  the  course  for  their  own  enrich- 
ent.  Courses  completed  under  this 
>ecial  registration  provision  do  not 
>unt  toward  meeting  the  requirements 
>r  the  Diaconate. 

One  of  the  ongoing  problems 
ced  by  the  school  has  been  the  small 
.imber  of  students  and  the  unpredict- 


ability of  how  many  students  would  be 
in  the  program  from  year  to  year.  This 
concern  has  led  the  Committee  on  the 
Diaconate  and  the  faculty  of  the  school 
to  consider  other  ways  in  which 
individuals  might  be  provided  a 
preparation  program  that  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  canonical  require- 
ments for  the  Diaconate. 

While  the  diocese  remains  com- 
mitted to  providing  some  form  of 
preparation  program,  we  are  currently 
giving  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  individualized  pro- 
gram. Under  this  proposal  the  aca- 
demic and  practical  requirements 
would  be  established  for  all  students, 
but  a  student  would  be  permitted  to 
submit  a  plan  for  meeting  those  goals 
to  the  school.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  plans  would  include  both  indi- 
vidual tutoring  plus  required  group 
meetings  conducted  by  faculty  of  the 
school.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  plans 
would  also  cover  a  two  to  three  year 
period.  The  Committee  on  the 


Diaconate  and  the  faculty  of  the  school  hope  to 
finalize  these  plans  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school 
in  the  fall  of  1995. 

We  continue  to  urge  interested  individuals  to 
work  closely  with  their  local  rector  as  the  first  step 
in  the  process. 

—  Dick  Warner  is  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Diaconate  and  the  Head  of  the  School  for  Ministry  and 
Rector  of  St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Sharlotte.. 


Year-End  statistics  for  deacons  in  the 
Episcopal  Church 

The  North  American  Association  for  the  Diaconate  reports 
that  at  the  end  of  1994  there  were  1,599  deacons  (881  men  and 
718  women)  in  the  Episcopal  church,  with  413  parsons  preparing 
for  ordination  (176  men  and  237  women).  This  is  an  increase  of 
75  deacons  and  69  persons  preparing  from  1993.  The  1993  fig- 
ures were:  1524  deacons  (865  men  and  659  women),  354  persons 
preparing  (153  men  and  201  women). 
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Guidelines  for  Vocational  Deacons 


1.  Description  of  Deacon 

A  deacon  is  a  person  called  by  God  and  the  Church  to 
lifelong,  specialized,  sacrificial  service  in  Christ's  name  to 
those  in  need,  leading  the  Church  in  its  ministry  to  the  world 
and  interpreting  the  needs gf  the  world  to  the  Church.  As  a 
servant  accountable  and  responsible  to  the  bishop  and  rector/ 
priest-in-charge  assigned  as  the  deacon's  supervisor,  the 
deacon  serves  in  the  local  congregation  by  letter  of  agree- 
ment. 

The  diaconate  constitutes  an  order  of  ministry  separate 
from  the  orders  of  laity,  priest,  and  bishop.  It  is  specifically 
an  order  of  servanthood.  It  is  not  priestly  nor  has  authority 
that  surpasses  that  of  the  office  of  bishop.  The  deacon  is  at 
all  times  primarily  subject  to  the  pastoral  supervision  of  the 
bishop. 

A  vocational  deacon  is  ordained  under  Title  III,  Canon  6 
of  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  is  canonically  a  member  of  the  clergy.  The  deacon 
serves  without  stipend,  but  the  diocese  or  parish  may,  at  its 
own  discretion,  pay  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  deacon  in 
his  or  her  service  to  the  Church. 

The  term  "deacon"  within  the  context  of  this  document 
shall  refer  to  the  "vocational  deacon/diaconate." 

2.  Role  of  Deacon 

The  deacon  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is  expected 
to  have  a  clearly  defined  and  established  servant  ministry  in 
the  world,  particularly  within  the  community  where  he  or  she 
is  assigned.  In  addition,  the  deacon  may  offer  servant 
ministry  within  the  assigned  parish  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  and  rector/priest-in-charge,  or  other  diaconal  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  (for  example,  home  communion  to  the  sick). 

The  deacon  may  be  given  diocesan  or  special  assign- 
ments at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop,  other  than  those 
performed  in  the  assigned  parish. 

Deacons  may  have  seat  and  voice  without  vote  on  the 
vestry  of  the  assigned  parish. 

Deacons  do  have  seat,  voice  and  vote  at  the  diocesan 
convention. 

3.  Assignment 

There  shall  be  completed  upon  appointment  and  assign- 
ment a  letter  of  agreement  between  the  deacon,  bishop,  and 
rector/priest-in-charge  of  the  assigned  parish  which  sets  forth 
assigned  duties,  hours,  leave  time,  and  roles  of  the  deacon  in 
the  organization.  A  detailed  description  of  the  servant 
ministry  within  the  community  shall  be  a  part  of  that  docu- 
ment. The  agreement  shall  be  reviewed  annually  by  the 
deacon,  rector/priest-in-charge,  and  bishop  within  a  month  of 
the  deacon's  ordination  anniversary  date.  The  annual  review 
shall  be  initiated  by  the  deacon. 

Assignments  are  not  permanent;  the  deacon  serves 
primarily  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop,  along  with  the  rector/ 
priest-in-charge  of  the  assigned  parish.  Upon  the  change  of 
rector/priest-in-charge  in  an  assigned  parish,  the  deacon  must 
offer  his  or  her  resignation,  and  may  be  reassigned  to  another 
parish  or  given  a  special  assignment  to  other  duties  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop. 

4.  Diaconal  Title 

The  only  title  or  form  of  address  permitted  the  deacon  is 
the  word  "Deacon,"  either  as  prefix  or  suffix.  The  title  "The 
Reverend"  is  proper  in  written  correspondence  only. 

5.  Clerical  Attire 

Deacons  may  wear  clerical  attire  when  functioning  in  an 


official  capacity  as  deacon  and  not  at  other  times. 

6.  Ministry 

General:  The  deacon  is  above  all  a  servant,  engaged  in 
the  ministry  of  servanthood.  As  a  servant,  the  deacon  is  at  all 
times  to  evoke  the  best  from  people:  leading  the  Church  in 
servant  ministry  inside  the  parish  as  a  facilitator  of  outreach, 
community,  and  parish  ministries.  Deacons  may  be  available 
to  support  and  assist  the  laity  in  development  of  parish-wide 
ministries  as  directed  by  those  in  authority. 

Liturgical:  As  a  part  of  the  parish  liturgical  staff  the 
deacon  assists  the  rector/priest-in-charge  as  required  and 
requested.  The  deacon  may  not  preside  at  the  Eucharist.  (The 
term  "Deacon's  Mass"  is  not  used  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.)  If  no  priest  is  available,  and  permission  of  the 
bishop  has  been  obtained  in  advance,  the  deacon  may 
administer  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  the  Reserved  Sacrament 
according  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
page  408. 

Deacons  should  wear  only  clerical  attire  peculiar  to  the 
order:  cassock,  surplice  and  stole;  alb  and  stole;  alb,  stole  and 
dalmatic;  or  alb,  dalmatic,  and  stole  worn  over  dalmatic.  The 
stole  is  to  be  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  according  to  the 
Western  or  Eastern  custom. 

The  deacon  shall  perform  the  portions  of  the  liturgy  as 
prescribed  for  the  order  at  the  Eucharist  as  detailed  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  each  celebration 
on  Sunday,  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  and  the  Easter  Vigil. 

The  duties  of  the  deacon  within  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist  are:  proclaim  the  Gospel,  announce  the  call  to 
confession,  call  the  people  to  prayer  and  may  lead  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  wait  on  the  table  preparing  and  clearing  away 
the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  receive  alms,  serve  the  bread 
or  wine  as  directed  by  the  celebrant,  and  dismiss  the  people. 

The  deacon  may  take  and  distribute  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  to  the  sick  and  infirmed  of  the  parish.  The  deacon 
shall  assist  in  other  liturgies  such  as  baptism,  weddings  and 
funerals,  and  in  interparochial  or  diocesan  liturgies  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  proper  authority.  In  the  Ministra- 
tion to  the  Sick,  the  deacon  may  perform  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  anointing  with  oil  under  the  direction  of  the  proper 
authority. 

From  time  to  time,  the  deacon  may  compose  and  preach 
liturgical  homilies  at  divine  worship  within  churches  in  the 
diocese  when  properly  assigned  and  authorized  to  do  so,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  rector/priest-in-charge  is  the 
ordinary  preacher  of  the  parish.  As  with  any  assigned  duty, 
the  preparation  of  sermons  should  be  done  with  the  guidance 
of  the  rector.  In  services  conducted  by  the  deacon,  the 
deacon  is  the  ordinary  preacher. 

7.  Other 

If  problems  arise  which  affect  the  welfare  and  unity  of 
the  parish,  the  deacon  shall  bring  those  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  rector/priest-in-charge,  and  shall  follow  the 
rector' s/priest-in-charge's  counsel  and  advice.  In  cases  of 
disagreement  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  rector/priest-in- 
charge  and/or  the  deacon,  the  issue  may  be  referred  to  the 
bishop  for  resolution.  All  deacons  shall  participate  in  a 
program  of  continuing  education  and  spiritual  growth.  It  is 
recommended  that  each  deacon  pursue  spiritual  direction 
with  a  spiritual  director  of  his  or  her  choosing. 


Our  Deacons 


Mr.  Andy  Atkinson  (Andy) 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
Spiritual  Director  for  Happening 

Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
Prison  ministry 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Buck  (Betty) 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte 

Family  support  ministries 

Mrs.  Elaine  Irving 

St.  Anne 's,  Jacksonville 

Prison  ministry 

Mr.  Scott  Luce 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

Ministry  with  the  homeless 

Dr.  Alfred  Moncla  (Fred) 
Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City 
Medical  missions  to  Haiti 

Mrs.  Gloria  Price 

St.  Stephen 's,  Goldsboro 

Ministry  with  the  aging 

Mr.  William  Ray  (Bill) 
St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 
Healing  ministry 

Mr.  James  Smith,  Jr.  (Jim) 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville 
College  ministry 

Mrs.  Kay  Swindell 
St.  Anne 's,  Jacksonville 
Youth  ministry 

Mr.  Russell  C.  West  (R.C.) 
Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington 
Ministry  with  the  underprivileged 


God  Willing  and  the  People  Consenting 
The  Right  Reverend  B.  Sidney  Sanders.  D.D. 
and 

The  Right  Reverend  C  Charles  Vache 
Bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  mil  ordain  to  the  diaconate 


Claude  Phillip  Craig  Jr. 
Susan  Moody-DuVal 
Linda  Fish 
John  William  Gladstone 
Richard  James  Martindale 


Your  prayers  and 
presence  are  requested 


Saturday,  June  third 
nineteen  hundred  ninety-five 
at  ten-thirty  in  the  morning 
Saint  Mary's  Episcopal  Church 
Kinston,  North  Carolina 

Red  Stoles 
Reception  Following 

 (S>  <&<3>  cE><3>  eg)  ( 


School  of  Pastoral  Care  comes  to  East  Carolin 

The  Agnes  Sanford  School  of  Pastoral  Care,  an  ecumenical  service  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  healing  ministry  in  the  churches,  will  be  held  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carol 
at  Trinity  Center  September  10-13,  1995. 

The  school  is  open  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  healing  ministries,  but  may  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  individuals  who  feel  called  to  the  diaconate. 

The  schools  of  pastoral  care  have  been  established  in  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  power 
practiced  by  the  Apostles  in  the  tri-fold  ministry  of  preaching,  teaching,  and  healing  is  grea 
needed  in  today's  world  and  should  have  a  much  larger  place  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

A  school  of  pastoral  care  consists  of  lecture,  "hands-on"  experience,  and  the  opportuni' 
for  individual  c.ounseling  with  the  leaders.  The  school's  emphasis  is  instructional  rather  thi 
healing  mission. 

Those  interested  in  more  information  on  the  school  may  call  the  diocesan  office,  919/5 
0885,  for  a  brochure  and  registration  form. 
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Stewardship  Consultants:  Partners  in  Giving 
for  Your  Parish 


Your  team  of  diocesan  stewardship 
consultants  is  trained  and  ready  for  action. 
Having  completed  their  training  over  the 
weekend  of  May  5-6,  the  ten  diocesan  stew- 
ardship consultants  are  energized  by  what 
they  have  to  offer  churches  in  the  diocese. 

The  consultant  team  offers  churches  an 
opportunity  for  spiritual  growth  in  a  safe, 
nurturing  environment.  There  is  no  gimmick 
and  no  quick  fix.  They  offer  an  on-going 
stewardship  program  which  encourages  strong 
leadership,  clearer  missions  and  ultimately 
healthier  churches. 

The  consultants  will  engage  your  church 
in  a  multi-step  process  over  a  two  to  three 
year  period  of  time.  They  will  begin  by 
working  with  your  vestry,  rector  and  steward- 
ship chairperson  to  better  understand  current 
stewardship  practices  and  the  theology  of 
stewardship.  He  or  she  will  then  help  to 
develop  or  revise  the  mission  statement  of 
your  church  and  the  stewardship  statement  of 
your  vestry.  The  consultant  will  meet  with 
your  stewardship  commission  to  plan  the 
annual  commitment/pledging  program.  He  or 
she  will  be  available  to  lead  parish  leadership 
into  a  clearer  understanding  of  Christian 
stewardship  and  to  train  them  for  calls  during 
the  pledging  program.  They  will  continually 
work  with  your  church  to  assess  the  success 
and  effectiveness  of  the  stewardship  program. 

The  consultants  will  NOT  engage  in  a 
program  of  "shoulds  and  oughts",  but  rather 
will  offer  each  church  a  menu  of  services  to  be 
tailored  to  each  church's  specific  needs. 


The  program 
focuses  on  the  spiri- 
tual growth  of  indi- 
viduals by  furthering 
their  understanding  of 
Christian  stewardship. 
It  offers  an  experience 
of  God's  grace  that 
allows  individuals  to 
choose  to  reorient 
their  use  of  money. 

It  has  been  said 
that  stewardship  is 
everything  we  do  after 
we  say  we  believe. 
Yet  we  all  recognize 

that  there  is  a  difference  in  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do.  The  consultants'  program  offers  an 
experience  of  God's  grace  that  invites  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  gap  between  what  we  believe  and  what 
we  do. 

All  churches  and  all  individuals  practice 
stewardship,  yet  we  are  all  at  a  different  point  in 
our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
steward.  Our  consultants  recognize  this.  They 
will  work  with  you  as  a  non-judgmental,  caring 
teacher.  They  will  challenge  you,  motivate  you 
and  inspire  you.  They  will  bring  new  and  exciting 
ideas  to  your  parish  in  a  way  that  only  an  "out- 
sider" can. 

If  you  are  interested  in  acquiring  the  services 
of  a  consultant,  please  make  a  request  in  writing 
to  Alicia  Alford.  She  may  be  contacted  via  fax  at 
910/938-3415  or  at  1 1 19  Hendricks  Ave.,  Jack- 
sonville, NC  28540. 


Partners  in  Giving  for  Your  Parish:  (back  row,  Ift.  to  rt.)  George 
Robinson,  Sheila  Walker,  Tom  Holt,  Chris  Bradshaw,  Chris  Gray,  Nancy 
Broadwell,  Russell  Johnson,  George  Rorabeck,  Charles  Gill,  (ft.  row,  Ift. 
to  rt.)  Ruth  Woodley,  Lucy  Talbott,  Trish  Joyce. 


Churches  will  be  responsible  for  paying 
consultants  a  $100.00  per  day  consulting  fee,  as 
well  as  travel  expenses.  Any  church  that  is 
interested  in  acquiring  the  services  of  a  consultant 
but  does  not  have  the  funds  available  for  the  fee, 
should  contact  Alicia  Alford  at  910/938-1017. 
The  Department  of  Stewardship  and  Communica- 
tion has  funds  available  to  assist  churches  in 
financial  need. 

Please  remember  that  there  are  only  ten 
consultants  and  there  are  75  churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  so  it  is  important  to 
begin  planning  now  to  take  advantage  of  their 
services. 

Stewardship  is  not  about  money,  it  is  about 
commitment,  so  take  a  step  towards  better  stew- 
ardship— make  the  commitment  to  join  the 
stewardship  consultants  as  partners  in  giving  for 
your  parish. 


Talent  and  Ability 
Gift  or  Possession 


by  the  Rev.  R.  Nohr 

I  remember  well  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
piritual  director  shortly  after  I  entered  the 
:ollege  seminary.  He  said  to  me,  "Bob,  God  has 
eally  given  you  a  gift  for  such  and  such."  I  said 
omething  like,  "Thank  you  for  the  compliment, 
5Ut  I  don't  feel  like  I'm  so  holy  that  God  would 
hoose  to  give  me  that  gift." 

He  smiled  and  gently  offered  me  the 
directive  of  his  wisdom.  "First  of  all,  Bob,  I 
iidn't  pay  you  a  compliment.  I  said  God  has 
,iven  you  a  gift,  a  charism.  A  charism  isn't 
something  you  earn.  It's  a  gift  entrusted  to  you 
ror  the  sake  of  the  whole  community.  The  only 
question  is  whether  you  will  put  it  at  the  service 
)f  the  community  or  not."  The  concept  of 
'stewardship"  had  suddenly  been  opened  up  for 
ne. 

"I'm  still  wrestling  with  all  of  the  implica- 
ions  of  that  conversation  I  had  years  ago. 
ndeed,  I  think  that  most  of  us  continue  to  be 
:hallenged  our  whole  life  long  by  the  gospel  call 
i  stewardship.  What  I  hope  to  share  here  are  just 
few  thoughts  that  have  been  helpful  to  me. 


Since  that  conversation  with  my  spiritual 
director,  I  have  continued  to  understand  steward- 
ship in  terms  of  "gift  vs.  possession."  The  logic 
of  possession  is  deeply  ingrained  in  our  culture. 
It  shows  up  in  many  ways  —  in  our  rugged 
individualism,  our  extreme  competitiveness  and 
out  national  myths,  like  "you  get  what  you  earn." 
The  "logical"  conclusion  would  be  that  whatever 
we  have  in  terms  of  talents  or  treasure,  we  have 
earned  —  they  belong  to  us  by  right  and  ought  to 
be  used  for  our  gain.  That  logic  showed  up  in  my 
response  to  my  spiritual  director:  "Surely  God 
only  gives  me  this  or  that  because  I  earn  it."  That 
logic  remains  widespread  and  deeply  ingrained, 
even  though  the  community  of  believers  has 
considered  it  to  be  the  "Pelagian  heresy"  for  over 
1500  years! 

The  logic  of  gift  (or  "grace")  is  so  different. 
Our  faith  is  that  our  very  lives  and  our  salvation 
are  a  free  gift  of  God.  The  same  is  true,  then,  of 
our  talents  and  resources  in  our  community  —  all 
gifts  from  God.  Does  a  person  really  "earn"  a 
talent  for  speaking,  for  organization,  for  teaching, 
for  music,  etc?  When  we  contemplate  these 


truths,  how  hollow  it  sounds  to  say,  "This  is 
mine:  I've  earned  it."  As  I  have  grown  in  my 
understanding  of  stewardship  of  talents  and 
abilities,  so  do  I  continue  to  grow  in  understand- 
ing the  stewardship  of  financial  resources.  I 
contribute  financially  to  the  church  because  it 
furthers  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  I  believe 
in  that  mission.  I  contribute  to  the  poor  as  an 
essential  call  of  the  gospel.  I've  noticed  a  happy 
effect  of  such  contributions.  Once  I  began  to 
give  regularly,  it  led  me  to  re-evaluate  everything 
else  I  spent  money  on.  It  helped  me  clarify 
questions  like,  "What  priorities  are  reflected  in 
my  use  of  money,  especially  in  a  world  of 


extreme  need,  both  physical  and  spiritual?" 
Am  I  following  the  logic  of  gift  (grace)  or 
falling  into  the  logic  of  possession  in  my  use 
of  money? 

Stewardship  is  difficult  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  counter-cultural  aspects  of 
our  faith.  May  our  generous  God  continue 
to  bless  us  as  we  continue  to  embrace  the 
Good  News  with  all  its  implications. 

—  reprinted  from  Stewardship,  a 

newsletter  printed  by  Parish  Publications. 
Inc. 


Commitment 

Commitment  is  what 
transforms  a  promise  into  reality. 
It  is  the  words  that  speak  boldly  of  your  intentions. 
And  the  actions  which  speak  louder  than  the  words. 
It  is  making  the  time  when  there  is  none. 
Coming  through  time  after  time  after  time  year  after*year  after  year. 
Commitment  is  the  stuff  character  is  made  of,  the  power  to  change  the  face 

of  things. 

It  is  the  daily  triumph  of  integrity  over  skepticism. 

Author  Unknown 
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Diocese  hosts  back-to-back 
conferences 


The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  hosted  two  conferences 
which  have  received  rave  reviews  from  those  who  attended. 
Approximately  30  people  attended  the  Wardens'  Conference 
held  at  Trinity  Center  May  28-29,  and  twenty  attended  the 
first  Parish  Secretaries'  Overnight  on  May  8. 

"People  who  attended  both  conferences  were  very  vocal 
about  what  a  good  experience  it  was,"  said  the  Rev.  Frank 
Russ,  the  Bishop's  Assistant  for  Program  and  Ministry.  "I 
think  the  fact  that  the  bishop  participated  was  a  strength  of 
both  conferences.  People  really  responded  to  his  presence." 

In  what  was  designed  as  a  "puzzling"  experience,  the 
Wardens'  Conference  focused  on  the  structure  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  and  sought  to  help  wardens  understand  how 
churches  fit  into  the  structure.  In  an  opening  ice-breaker, 
which  really  proved  to  be  an  excercise  in  teamwork,  wardens 
were  charged  with  piecing  together  a  puzzle  of  a  map  of  the 
diocese.  After  a  lot  of  laughs,  a  little  prodding  and  a  much 
scrambled  diocesan  map,  the  wardens  settled  down  to  work. 

The  wardens  had  a  selection  of  four  workshops  which 
they  could  attend:  Piecing  It  All  Together,  led  by  the  Revs. 
Dick  Warner  and  Henri  Baillargeon,  focused  on  the  new 


structure  of  the  Department  of  Christian  Formation  and 
information  on  the  catechumenate  and  the  Commission 
on  Family  Ministry;  Is  a  Piece  Missing,  led  by  Mrs. 
Marty  Fulton,  illustrated  models  of  parish  outreach 
programs,  Puzzled  Over  Your  Parish,  led  by  Bishop 
Sanders,  helped  wardens  assess  the  size  of  their  congre- 
gations and  presented  a  guide  to  understanding  realistic 
program  goals;  and  Smoothing  the  Jagged  Edges,  led  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  talked  about  clergy  burn-out  and 
introduced  the  concept  of  clergy  wellness. 

The  conference  gave  the  wardens  a  good  chance  to 
network  with  one  another,  to  share  stories  and  to 
provide  each  other  with  support  and  encouragement. 

For  many  of  the  secretaries  who  attended  the  Secretaries' 
Conference,  it  was  their  first  visit  to  Trinity  Center.  That  in 
itself  was  a  treat  as  were  the  humorous  antidotes  on  what  it  is 
to  be  a  parish  secretary  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Fagan, 
stand-up  comedian/Rector  of  St.  Francis  by  the  Sea,  Salter 
Path. 

The  secretaries  enjoyed  the  time  at  Trinity  and  their  time 
together.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  them  to  build  community, 
to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  share  secrets.  The  secretar- 
ies freely  exchanged  forms  and  shortcuts  that  they  have 
developed  to  facilitate  their  office  work.  They  talked  at  great 


Wardens  piece  together  a  puzzling  map  of  the  diocese. 

length  about  the  process  of  transferring  members. 

Bishop  Sanders  and  Frank  Russ  answered  questions 
about  completing  parochial  reports  and  parish  registers. 
Bishop  Sanders'  explanation  of  the  Episcopal  Church's 
understanding  of  confirmation  and  baptism  was  particularly 
helpful  to  the  secretaries'  understanding  of  the  recent  changes 
regarding  practices  in  church  elections,  completing  the 
register,  etc. 

The  secretaries  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  to 
return  to  Trinity  Center  for  an  overnight  next  year.  They 
encourage  all  secretaries,  whether  full  or  part-time,  volunteer 
or  paid,  to  attend. 


Audit  report  states  that  former  Episcopal  Church  treasurer 


took  $2.2  million 

by  James  Solheim  and  James  Thrall 

(ENS)  In  a  detailed,  five-page  message  released  to  the 
public  May  1,  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  said 
that  former  treasurer,  Ellen  Cooke,  took  at  least  $2.2  million 
in  a  diversion  of  church  funds  over  the  course  of  five  years. 

Evidence  of  misuse  of  church  funds  first  came  to  light 
following  Cooke's  resignation  in  January  of  this  year.  In  his 
statement,  based  on  an  extensive  audit  by  the  firm  of  Coopers 
and  Lybrand  of  the  national  church  accounts  for  the  eight 
years  of  Cooke's  tenure,  Browning  said  that  "beginning  in 
February  1990,  Mrs.  Cooke  systematically  diverted  certain 
funds,  consisting  of  unrestricted  trust  fund  income  and  other 
unrestricted  cash  receipts,  for  her  personal  benefit  and  other 
unauthorized  purposes." 

Other  funds,  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  like  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  and  the  United 
Thank  Offering,  "were  not  involved  in  the  misappropriation," 
he  said. 

Citing  the  "sensitivity"  of  the  process  to  recover  other 
assets,  the  presiding  bishop  said  he  could  not  comment  on 
what  recommendation  he  would  make  to  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council  "regarding  prosecution  of  Mrs. 
Cooke,"  but  said  he  would  "cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  any  investigation  that  may  ensue."  In  the 
meantime,  the  church  will  implement  recommendations  "to 
strengthen  internal  controls  and  to  improve  reporting,"  he 
said. 

Ellen  Cooke  claims  work  stress  caused  breakdown 

In  her  own  statement,  also  released  by  her  attorney  April 
29,  Cooke  pledged  to  make  full  restitution,  though  she 
challenged  the  total  figure  presented  by  the  auditors,  and  said 
she  had  experienced  a  work-related  mental  breakdown  that 
caused  her  actions. 

According  to  a  psychiatrist  who  evaluated  her,  she  said, 
"I  am  one  of  the  small  percentage  of  the  population  who  by 
reason  of  personality  are  simply  unable  to  stop  in  the  face  of 
enormous  pressure  and  stress."  The  psychiatrist  believes,  she 
said,  "that  my  subsequent  actions,  blocked  from  memory 
during  this  time,  were  a  cry  for  help  which  I  fully  expected  to 
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be  discovered  and  questioned,  and  which  escalated  as  I  tried 
to  escape  from  a  situation  which  had  become  intolerable." 

While  Cooke  said  she  has  confronted  "the  truth  of  my 
inappropriate  and  wrong  response,"  she  also  has  come  to 
acknowledge  "the  pain,  abuse  and  powerlessness  I  have  felt 
during  the  years  I  worked  as  a  lay  woman  on  a  senior  level  at 
the  church  headquarters."  She  added  that  she  is  "experienc- 
ing deep  remorse  and  regret  for  the  pain  and  grief  my  actions 
have  caused  my  family,  friends,  co-workers  and  the  general 
church,"  as  well  as  "any  pain  I  may  have  caused  the  presid- 
ing bishop." 

Funds  diverted  to  personal  use 

According  to  Browning's  statement,  Cooke  diverted 
funds  for  her  own  use  in  three  ways — by  depositing  $1.5 
million  of  the  church's  money  into  personal  accounts  at  a 
commercial  bank  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  brokerage  firm 
in  New  York,  where  the  national  church  also  had  accounts; 
by  writing  checks  on  church  accounts  to  third  parties  "for  her 
personal  benefit  or  for  other  unauthorized  purposes;"  and  by 
"the  misuse  of  her  corporate  credit  card  and  other  corporate 
accounts  for  personal  expenses." 

The  diversion  of  church  funds  went  undetected  for 
several  reasons,  Browning  said.  By  opening  "multiple 
church  accounts"  at  a  bank  where  she  also  maintained 
various  personal  accounts,  she  moved  money  into  her  own 
accounts,  he  said.  "Since  it  was  normal  and  appropriate 
practice  to  transfer  funds  between  the  various  church 
accounts,  there  was  no  reason  on  the  face  of  the  records  to 
question  the  propriety  of  these  transactions  at  the  time,"  he 
said. 

Since  Mrs.  Cooke  "maintained  absolute  control  of  the 
auditing  and  reconciliation  functions  of  the  treasurer's 
office,"  preventing  access  to  ledgers  of  some  accounts,  no 
one  else  on  the  staff  "was  aware  of  the  activity  in  these 
accounts,"  the  statement  said.  "Given  this  operating  method- 
ology, Mrs.  Cooke  ensured  that  her  conduct  would  not  be 
uncovered  by  the  church's  external  audit  firm  or  anyone  else, 
as  long  as  she  remained  in  office,"  Browning  said. 

In  violation  of  the  church's  own  fiscal  policies,  Cooke 
"filled  out  check  request  forms  herself,  signed  them  herself 
(though  policies  require  two  signatures)  and  then  signed  the 
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check  as  well,  thereby  avoiding  the  usual  control  proce- 
dures," according  to  Browning.  The  improper  checks  were 
written  in  small  enough  amounts  "so  as  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  external  auditors  or  staff  members,"  he  said. 
She  also  "maintained  control  of  the  American  Express 
corporate  account  authorization  and  payment  process,"  he 
said. 

While  it  is  still  not  clear  how  the  misappropriated  funds 
were  used,  "a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  went  for  the 
purchase  and  considerable  improvement  by  Mrs.  Cooke  and 
her  husband"  of  properties  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  as 
well  as  "day-to-day  expenses  of  the  Cookes  in  maintaining 
themselves  and  their  household,  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  for  parish  purposes,  including  the  rector's 
discretionary  fund  at  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,"  the  statement  said. 

The  church  has  secured  title  to  the  two  properties  and 
they  have  been  put  on  the  market.  "We  have  engaged  a 
highly  regarded  asset  search  firm  to  conduct  a  further 
investigation  into  Mrs.  Cooke's  assets  to  determine  if  there 
are  additional  resources  available  for  restitution,"  Browning 
added. 

Browning  told  the  Executive  Council  meeting  in  Rhode 
Island  in  February  that  irregularities  were  reported  as  Cooke 
was  negotiating  her  severance  package.  Contrary  to  person- 
nel policies,  she  had  requested  a  check  for  more  than  $86,00( 
"for  what  she  represented  to  be  back  pay  and/or  vacation 
pay." 

The  presiding  bishop  retained  legal  counsel  and  met  witr 
the  Cookes  in  Virginia  where  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Cooke  had 
accepted  a  call  to  a  parish  in  McLean.  "At  the  meeting,  Mrs. 
Cooke  pledged  to  cooperate  with  us  in  conducting  an 
investigation  and  making  restitution,"  Browning  said. 

"It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  sense  of 
betrayal  that  I  have  felt  over  these  last  few  months,"  Brown- 
ing concluded.  "Funds  taken  from  us  were  meant  to  serve 
the  least  of  us.  I  have  had  many  painful  thoughts  about  how 
these  funds  would  have  been  used  had  they  been  available 
and  who  would  have  been  ministered  to,  in  the  name  of 
Christ." 
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Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


Cursillo 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort/Thompson  Children's  Home 

Small  Church  Leadership  Conference 


Camp  Trinity  Staff  Training 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills,  Parish  Retreat 

Explorers  I  Camp 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Parish  Retreat 
Senior  High  Camp 
Adventurers  Camp 


Elderhostel 
Discoverers  I  Camp 
Explorers  II  Camp 
Discoverers  II  Camp 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston,  Parish  Retreat 
Explorers  Camp  III 


AUGUST 

Discoverers  III  Camp 

Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 
St.  John's,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Retreat 
Discoverers  IV  Camp 
Elderhostel 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 

Youth  Commission 

Executive  Council 

ECW  Board  Retreat 

ECW  Annual  Luncheon 

Liturgical  Music  Conference 

Trinity  Day 

Elderhostel 


If 

T 


1995  Camp  Trinity  Staff 


Position 

Name 

Home 

Director  of  Summer  Camps 

Carol  Taylor 

Greenville,  N.C 

Associate  Camp  Director 

Penn  Perry 

Athens,  GA 

Assistant  Camp  Director 

Chris  Mohr 

Salter  Path,  NC 

Program  Coordinator 

Matt  Livengood 

Goldsboro,  NC 

Activities  Coordinator 

Elaine  Wootten 

Hendersonville,  TN 

Arts/Crafts  Cordinator 

Jennifer  Smith 

New  Bern,  NC 

Music  Coordinator 

Kep  Short 

Charlotte,  NC 

Water  Coordinator 

Tres  Fox 

Fayetteville,  NC 

Boat  Lifeguards 

Jason  Motteller 

Washington,  NC 

Stewart  Hackney 

Washington,  NC 

Pool  Coordinator 

Jill  Wootten 

Hendersonville,  TN 

Pool  Lifeguard 

Jenny  Hamer 

Rockingham,  NC 

Counselors 

Hayden  Litchfield 

Washington,  NC 

Anne  Randall 

Tarboro,  NC 

Karen  Hart 

Wilmington,  NC 

Bess  Harrell 

Edenton,  NC 

Adam  Livengood 

Goldsboro,  NC 

Edward  Perry 

Fayetteville,  NC 

Riddick  Skinner 

Edenton,  NC 

Eric  Stroffregen 

Spokane,  WA 

Nurse 

Judy  Glick 

Washington,  NC 

17-21 

26-28 
26-28 
30-6/2 


4-9 

9-  11 

10-  16 
14-15 
16-18 
18-23 
25-29 


2-7 

2-7 

8-15 

17-22 

22-23 

25-31 


3-  9 

4-  6 
11-13 
11-17 
13-18 

18-  20 

19-  20 

20-  21 
23-24 
24 

25-27 
27 

27-9\l 


Trinity  Center  invites 
you  to  come  visit 

Trinity  Center  offers  "Trinity  Time,"  a  space 
available  option  for  members  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  to  visit  the  conference  center  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  escape  to  the 
beach  by  themselves,  with  a  companion  or  with  their 
family  may  call  Trinity  Center  to  request  a  room.  To 
reserve  a  room  simply  call  Trinity  Center,  919/247- 
5600,  two  weeks  in  advance  of  a  desired  visit  to  see 
if  space  is  available. 

Trinity  Time  provides  an  excellent  way  to  un- 
wind from  our  busy  and  hectic  lives  in  the  peaceful 
serenity  of  Trinity's  spiritual  haven.  Spiritual  direc- 
tion is  always  available  at  Trinity  for  those  who 
desire  it. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Trinity  Center,  the  diocese's  home,  where  Jesus 
Christ,  our  true  home,  may  be  experienced. 


Up-coming  conference  examines 
prayer — corporate,  private  and 
individual 


"You  know  how  we  [Episcopa- 
lians] all  are,"  says  Sheila  Walker,  chair 
of  the  Episcopal  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (ECC).  "We  think  we  can't  pray 
unless  a  priest  prays  for  us." 

To  help  overcome  this  fear,  misun- 
derstanding or  simple  lack  of  practice, 
the  ECC  is  hosting  a  diocesan  confer- 
ence at  Trinity  Center,  June  14  &  15, 
entitled  Prayer:  Corporate,  Private  and 
Individual.  Last  year's  guest  speaker, 
the  Rev.  David  Nickerson,  a  retired 
priest  from  the  Diocese  of  Delaware, 
returns  by  popular  demand  for  this 
year's  conference. 

The  conference  is  open  to  anyone 
in  the  diocese.  It  may  be  of  particular 
interest  to  those  individuals  who  have 
participated  in  past  quiet  days  and 
spiritual  retreats  or  to  those  persons 


who  are  struggling  alone  on  their  own 
spiritual  journey. 

"Father  Nickerson  started  me  on  my 
spiritual  journey,"  says  Walker.  As 
Walker's  Rector  at  St.  Titus  Church  in 
Durham,  he  took  her  through  alot  of 
good  times  and  bad  times.  "Father 
Nickerson  has  a  gift  for  making  you 
think  about  what  you  are  doing  with 
your  life  and  why  you  are  doing  it." 

The  conference  which  begins  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  Friday,  June  14,  promises  to  be 
a  worthwhile,  thought-provoking  and 
spiritual  experience.  Space  is  still 
available.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  you  may  call  Sheila  Walker  at 
9 1 9/522-02 1 1 .  Please  leave  a  message 
if  you  reach  her  answering  machine. 
The  conference  registration  fee  of 
$36.00  may  be  paid  onsite  at  Trinity 
Center. 
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Date  for  election  of 
bishop  coadjutor 
set 


Since  the  last  edition  of  Cross  Current  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has  continued  to 
meet  to  work  on  the  details  of  the  election  process  for  a 
bishop  coadjutor.  The  committee  has  determined  that  the 
electing  convention  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  20,  1996, 
at  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern. 

Standing  Committee  President,  the  Rev.  James  C.  Cooke, 
anticipates  that  the  Standing  Committee  will  be  ready  to 
appoint  the  Nominating  Committee  at  its  next  meeting  sched- 
uled for  May  25th. 

The  Standing  Committee  asks  that  all  churches  in  the 
diocese  holdup  the  election  process  in  prayer.  A  Prayer  for 
the  election  of  a  bishop  may  be  found  on  page  818  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  every  good  gift:  Look  graciously 
on  your  Church,  and  so  guide  the  minds  of  those  who  shall 
choose  a  bishop  for  this  Diocese,  that  we  may  receive  a 
faithful  pastor,  who  will  care  for  your  people,  and  equip  us 
for  our  ministries;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen 


Parish 

Pin-ups 


Peter  Rascoe,  Margaret  Jennette,  and  Sarah  Capel 
Hart  prepare  Jesus '  donkey  for  St.  Thomas '  Palm 
Sunday  procession 

To  the  surprise  of  the  congregation  and  rector  of  St. 

Thomas  Church  in  Windsor,  on  Palm  Sunday  Jesus  actually 

rode  into  church  on  a  donkey!  Under  the  direction  of  Nancy 

Rascoe,  35  costumed  young  people  read  and  acted  out  the 

Passion  during  the  service.  Even  the  donkey  behaved,  but  just 

in  case... the  cast  had  covered  a  shovel  and  a  bucket  with 

blessed  aluminum  foil. 

Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your 
church  bulletin  boards  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


23 

25 

29 
30 


10:00  a.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
10:00  a.m. 


10:30  a.m. 


Interfaith  Refugee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Commission  on  Aging  Meets,  Diocesan  House 
Standing  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Commission  on  Ministry  Meets,  Diocesan  House 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Memorial  Day 
Trinity  Center  Board  Meeting,  Trinity  Center 


3 

7-9 

15 

23 


10:30  a.m. 

10:00  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 


Ordination  of  Deacons,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston 
Synod,  Kanuga 

Standing  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Executive  Council  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 


20 


7:00  p.m. 


25,26,27 


27 


Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 


.^Don't  miss  the  7th  Annual  Conference  on  Church  Music. 
Dr.  William  Bradley  Robert  leader. 
Trinity  Center  Day. 


Bishops  Sanders'  Visitation  Schedule 

May  21  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville 

May  28  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

June  4  St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

June  1 1  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 

June  18  St.  Paul's,  Vanceboro 

June  25  Grace  Church,  Plymouth 

Bishop  Vache 

June  1 8        St.  Christopher's,  Havelock 
June  25        St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Lynn  Brown,  919/522-088. 
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YOU  ARE 


By  Braun  Campbell 


It's  "summertime,  and  the  livin'  is  easy." 
Gershwin's  carefree  tune  holds  true  for 
North  Carolina  coastal  worshippers. 
From  Kitty  Hawk  to  Southport...and  at 
parishes  in  between. ..highways  are 
decorated  with  ever-familiar  "The  Episcopal 
Church  Welcomes  You"  signs.  And  welcome 
it  does.  From  churches  rich  in  history  to  new 
missions,  the  Church  welcomes  visitors  to 
experience  Christ's  love--and  to  come  as  they 
are,  in  the  easy,  carefree  spirit  of  summer. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  worship  services 
and  parishes  along  the  coast. 

St.  Andrew's  by-the-Sea,  Nags  Head 

St.  Andrew's  Church  building  is  probably 
familiar  to  many  people.  As  a  popular  Outer 
Banks  scene  depicted  by  artists,  the  church 
holds  some  notoriety,  but  it's  her  people  that 


Elizabeth  City 


Ail  Saints 

8  am.  Son. 

Kitty  Howk 


Columbia  w 


2*  St.  Andrew's  by-the-Sea  -  8  a.m.,  9.30  a.m., 
1 1  a.m.  Suit;  12:10  p.m.,  7  am.  Wed. 


Jacksonville 


Holy  Trinity 

10  o  m  Sun 

Hampstead 


St.  James  the 
Fisherman 

8  am.,  10  a.m.,  Sun.; 
12:10  p.m.,  7  p.m.  Wed. 

Shallotte    ii  Southport 


Wilmington 


Bogue       *-       >  ' 


am.  Sua;  18  a.m.,  5:30  am.  Wei 


Swcnsboro  ^ 


Surf  City 


Holly  Ridge 


Beaufort 


4.  St.  Andrew's  --  8  a.m.,  9  a.m.,  10:30 
a.m.  Sun  - 10  o.m.  Wed. 


5*  St.  Francis  -  9  a.m.  Sun. 


6.  St.  Peter's  --  8  a.m.,  10:30  a.m. 
Sun. 


4 


■ITS. 


1 0.  St.  Andrew's  on-the-Sound  -  8  a.m.  (Lebanon  Chapel,  Airlie  Gardens), 
10:30  a.m.  Sun. 


7.  St.  Philip's -10  a.m.  Sun. 


8.  Chestnut  Memorial  Chapel  11*  St.  Philip's  -■  10  a.m.  Sun. 
-- 11  a.m.  Sun. 


Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 


I  give  thanks  for  the  fact  that  I  am  an 
Episcopalian.  I  give  thanks  for  the  fact  that 

Bishop's    m^  persona^  ^a'tn  ^as  ^een  snaPe^ 

'  molded  and  hammered  out  by  the  historical 

Anglican  faith.  I  give  thanks  that  my  personal 
faith  has  been  molded  by  the  same  corporate 

m faith  that  molded  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  A. 
Becket,  Julian  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Cranmer 
and  all  the  rest.  I  give  thanks  that  I  belong  to 
a  church  with  a  long  and  illustrious  history. 

I  give  thanks  that  the  Anglican  tent  is 
broad  enough  to  include  so  many  people. 
That  existing  together  under  that  tent  are 
charismatics  and  anglo-catholics,  evangelicals 
and  fundamentalists,  searchers  and  middle  of 

mthe  roaders.  I  am  thankful  that  my  faith  has 
been  made  richer  by  all  these  movements  that 
exist  within  Anglicanism. 

Again,  my  personal  beliefs  were  formed 
and  shaped  by  the  historic  faith  of  the  Angli- 
tfkJ   ;      can  Communion — the  faith  "once  delivered  to 
the  saints"  as  it  were.  Now  I  may  give  thanks 
for  that,  but  it  is  no  longer  fashionable.  What 
is  fashionable  now  is  to  arbitrarily  decide 
what  I  believe,  or  adopt  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  another 
individual,  and  then  mold  a  church  to  fit  that  belief  system.  In 
Anglicanism,  the  believer  is  molded  by  the  church.  In  many 
contemporary  "churches"  the  church  is  molded  by  the  belief  of  an 
individual. 

Such  "churches"  or  "ways  to  interpret  the  Bible"  are  springing 
up  in  towns  throughout  the  diocese.  The  people  they  attract  are 
usually  affluent,  and  are  usually  seeking  some  form  of  certainty. 
These  churches  spring  up,  flourish  for  five  or  ten  years,  and  then 
die.  They  usually  take  one  aspect  of  the  truth  and  try  to  turn  it 
into  the  whole  truth,  (e.g.  The  Charismatic  Episcopal  Church)  Or 
they  take  one  way  of  interpreting  the  Bible  and  try  to  turn  it  into 
the  ONLY  way  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Usually  that  way  uses  the 
Bible  fundamentally  and  as  a  rule  book  for  the  way  you  are  meant 
to  live. 

Thanks,  but  no  thanks.  I  will  stick 
to  the  historic  faith  that  was  good 
enough  for  all  those  people  I  men- 
tioned above.  If  it  was  good  enough 
for  them,  it's  good  enough  for  me.  I 
give  thanks  for  all  the  people  in  the 
Anglican  communion  that  have 
molded  and  shaped  me.  I  give  thanks 
for  the  church  that  molded  and  shaped 
me.  And  above  all,  I  give  thanks  for 
the  church  through  which  I  was  found 
by  my  Saviour  and  my  Lord. 


/J 


Diocese  of  East  Carolina  Recognized 
for  Excellence  in  Communication 


At  the  recent  Episcopal  Communicators  Conference  held  in  Boston  May  3 1  -Junt 
A.  y.       3  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  received  two  Polly  Bond 


s 


vsteri»gtoOUrMilitarl^u0lt/e 


Awards. 

Living  Into  Our  Full  Humanity,  the  diocesan 
video  released  at  the  1 994  diocesan  convention, 
received  a  first  place  Award  for  Excellence  for  an 
educational  video.  A  special  thank  you  goes  to 
j^J  ^     David  Crabtree,  who  edited,  narrated  and  helped 

script  the  video,  and  to  Greg  Davis  of  Dream  Keep- 
ers International  Video  Productions  of  Morehead  City 
who  fdmed  the  production. 
Cross  Current's  special  feature,  Ministering  to  our 
Military  Communities,  which  appeared  in  the  June  1 994  issue, 
received  an  Award  for 
Merit  for  in-depth 
coverage  of  a  current 
issue.  This  is  a  second 
place  award  for  diocesan 
newspapers  with  a  circulation 
under  1 2,000.  Thank  you  to  Gert  ■ 
Eyman,  Ray  Watson  and  Joe  West 
for  the  articles  they  contributed  and  to 
the  office  of  the  Bishop  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  their  help. 

Corrections 

In  the  last  Cross  Current's  feature  on  deacons  two  mistakes  were  made. 

Deacon  Gloria  Price  started  the  local  Wayne  County  group  of  Dolphins  not  the 
national  organization.  Virginia  Thomas,  a  deacon  in  the  Merion  Deanery  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  started  the  Dolphins  program  on  a  national  scale. 
The  Wayne  County  chapter  is  affiliated  with  the  national  group  and  receives  much  help 
from  them. 

Deacon  Vera  Hayes  was  inadvertendy  omitted  from  the  list  of  deacons  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Vera  works  with  the  hospital  ministry  in  Wilmington.  She 
has  been  serving  as  a  deacon  at  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Wilmington,  but  she 
is  presently  between  placements.  We  regret  that  her  name  was  omitted. 


Bishop:  The  Right  Reverend  B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Editor:  Alicia  Alford 

Cross  Current's  purpose  is  to  communicate  how  we  are  keeping  the 
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of  East  Carolina. 
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Day  School  students  at  St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head. 

make  her  truly  special.  A  sign  out  front  summarizes  the  parish's  atmosphere, 
according  to  St.  Andrew's  Rector,  The  Reverend  Charles  E.  B.  Gill.  "The  sign  says, 
'Fishermen  Welcome.  Come  as  You  Are.',  "  he  explains.  More  than  a  beautiful 
building,  St.  Andrew's  is  a  lively  church  that  offers  its  members  and  visitors  mean- 
ingful and  often  lively  worship,  particularly  at  the  9:30  a.m.  Eucharist  for  children. 

From  Foyer  Groups  to  an  active  EYC  to  a  growing  preschool  program,  St. 
Andrew's  offers  its  diverse  membership  a  strong  church  family. ..and  vacationing 
visitors  a  spiritual  respite.  Sunday  services  are  at  8,  9:30  and  1 1  a.m.  The  8  a.m. 
service  is  a  "lively"  Rite  I,  in  which  the  congregation  is  active  and  there  are  lay 
Eucharistic  ministers.  The  9:30  a.m.  service  has  become  known  as  "Holy  Eucharist 
for  Children"  during  which  a  family  choir  sings  once  a  month,  and  the  1 1  a.m. 
service  is  traditional  Rite  II  with  full  choir. 

"We  really  do  welcome  all  people  to  come  as  they  are,"  says  Fr.  Gill.  "Our 
church  is  a  collage  of  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old,  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds, and  we  love  to  have  visitors  help  us  worship." 


Worshippers  gather  for  the  first  service  at  All  Saints,  Kitty  Hawk 


All  Saints,  Kitty  Hawk 

A  new  mission  recently  has  found  Fr.  Gill  wearing  two  hats:  he  also  serves  as 
All  Saints'  spiritual  leader.  Originally  founded  in  1849,  All  Saints  was  torn  down 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  its  wood  was  used  to  build  houses  on  Roanoke  Island  for 
former  slaves.  The  modern  All  Saints  now  meets  at  8  a.m.  each  Sunday  at  Kitty 
Hawk  Elementary  School.  Although  the  dress  is  casual,  the  services  are  formal  and 
alternate  between  Rite  I  and  II. 

St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

Because  Beaufort  has  been  a  port  town  for  so  long,  it's  tradition  for  St.  Paul's  to 
welcome  diversity.  In  fact,  the  building  was  consecrated  one  month  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  so  diverse  then  that  one  of  her  former  clergy 
was  a  Confederate  chaplain,  the  other  a  Federal  chaplain.  The  first  marriage  to  take 
place  in  the  church  was  an  African-American  wedding,  and  the  church  was  known  to 
the  Union  sympathizers. 

A  kind  spirit  and  diversity  continue  to  decorate  the  parish  with  the  uniqueness  of 
God's  spirit.  Although  members  are  all  ages,  there  also  are  many  retirees  dedicated 
to  serving  the  community.  One  member  says  "uniqueness"  is  what  makes  St.  Paul's 
special--and  should  make  all  visitors  feel  welcome. 

Rector,  Fr.  Matt  Stockard,  says  the  Beaufort  area  and  the  church's  history  help 
make  it  unique.  "And  we  love  to  have  visitors  worship  with  us,"  he  adds.  Summer 


services  are  at  8  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  The  8 
a.m.  service  is  what  Fr.  Stockard  calls  a 
"contemporized"  Rite  I,  and  the  10  a.m. 
service  is  relaxed.  "People  feel  comfortable 
to  dress  in  all  ways,"  he  says. 

St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City 

"We  love  visitors—ya'll  come,"  quips 
The  Reverend  John  Grayson,  Assistant 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's.  St.  Andrew's  is  set 
apart  from  other  churches  close-by  because 
it  is  evangelical.  "We  open  ourselves  up  to 
the  presence,  power  and  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  says  Fr.  Grayson.  Still,  the  services 
are  Episcopal,  and  attire  is  what  Fr.  Grayson 
calls  a  "wonderful  mixed  bag."  People 
should  feel  comfortable  to  come  in  jeans  or 
dressed  up. 

Summer  Sunday  services  are  at  8,  9  and 
10:30  a.m.  The  early  service  is  Rite  I  and 
the  later  services  are  Rite  II.  The  9  a.m. 
service  is  a  family-oriented  worship. 


St.  Andrew's, Morehead tCity  always 
welcomes  new  faces. 


St.  Francis,  Bogue  Banks 

Serious  worship  with  a  fun  atmosphere:  that  best  describes  worship  at  St. 
Francis.  The  services  have  even  been  described  by  some  as  the  "Sunday  morning 
version  of 'Saturday  Night  Live.'" 

Known  as  a  "happy  church"  with  "a  great  spirit  of  love  and  friendliness,"  the 
church's  furnishings  have  a  unique  and  creative  history.  Look  closely  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  beautiful  "Episcopal  blue"  dossel  is  a  sheet;  the  pulpit  is  topped  by  a 


The  small  children  of  St.  Francis  by-the-Sea. 

sawed-off  organ  bench;  and  the  acolytes  process  with  candles  in  inverted,  "guilded" 
plumbers  friends. 

One  of  the  newer  churches  in  the  diocese,  St.  Francis  has  been  blessed  by  the 
generosity  of  others.  St.  Michael's  in  Raleigh  donated  the  prayer  books.  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh,  gave  the  frontal.  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  gave  the  kneelers. 
And  the  new  crucifix  of  100-year-old  worm-holed  wood  was  given  and  made  by 
parishioners  Kit  and  Stew  Brady. 

Mimi  Liggett,  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  visits  St.  Francis  whenever 
she  and  her  husband,  Frank,  are  at  the  beach.  "We  love  the  relaxed,  less  formal 
atmosphere,"  she  explains.  "The  subjects  of  the  sermons  seem  to  touch  our  lives 
directly." 

Summer  visitors  are  welcome  to  worship,  and  casual  attire  is  the  norm.  "We 
welcome  all  people,"  says  Fr.  Frank  Fagan,  Rector.  Summer  services  are  at  9  a.m.  in 
the  parish  hall  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  Salter  Path.  Because  of  parking 
limitations,  visitors  may  park  at  the  nearby  Crabshack  and  bank. 


"Come"  continued  on  page  4 
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Bob  Stone,  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Peter's,  welcomes  visitors  to  the  new  parish  hall. 
St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 

With  a  newly  completed  4,700  square  foot  parish  hall,  St.  Peter's  is  ready  to 
welcome  visitors.  And  the  new  hall  will  help  the  church  place  even  more  emphasis 
on  children,  according  to  Rector,  Fr.  John  Hagood.  "We've  become  known  as  the 
'Jesus  Loves  Me'  church,"  he  explains.  "Each  Sunday,  at  the  end  of  the  10:30  a.m. 
service  we  sing  'Jesus  Loves  Me'  before  The  Great  Thanksgiving.  It  sets  a  positive 
tone  and  gives  us  all  a  childlike  lightness  of  heart." 

St.  Peter's  also  has  one  member—or  attender— whom  children  love:  Simon  Peter, 
an  elephant-gray  cat.  He  likes  to  wander  around  the  church,  and  the  children  love 
him. 

St.  Peter's  welcomes  all  visitors  and  also  serves  several  Camp  Lejeune  families 
who  live  in  the  area.  Sunday  services  are  a  8  and  10:00  a.m.  The  services  welcome 
casual  attire.  The  8  a.m.  service  is  Rite  I  with  no  music,  and  the  10:30  a.m.  service  is 
Rite  II  with  music  and  emphasis  on  families,  particularly  children. 

The  Wade  H.  Chestnut  Memorial  Chapel 

A  seasonal  ministry  of  the  diocese,  the  Oceanside  Episcopal  Mission  serves 
vacationers  and  residents  of  Topsail  Island.  Originally  part  of  Camp  Oceanside, 
which  was  founded  as  a  camp  in  the  1950s  for  African  American  children,  the  chapel 
now  offers  worship  to  all  people  of  all  denominations.  Members  include  anyone 
having  homes  in  Ocean  City,  and  even  the  vestry  is  made  up  of  people  from  various 
denominations. 

Although  the  Chapel  was  begun  as  an  African  American  congregation,  according 


The  Wade  H.  Chestnut  Memorial  Chapel 
at  Ocean  City  Beach 
1995  Schedule 


July  2:  The  Reverend  John  C.  Mott 

Retired  Priest-in-Charge,  St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

July  9  The  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Banks 

Rector,  St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro 

July  16  The  Reverend  Augustine  Joseph 

Rector,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 

July  23  The  Reverend  Vera  Hayes 

Deacon 

July  30  &  August  6: 

The  Reverend  David  Rose 

Rector,  Trinity  Church,  Spruce  Pine 

August  13:      The  Reverend  John  C.  Mott 

August  20:      The  Reverend  G.  William  Ray 
Deacon,  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 

August  27:      The  Reverend  Edwin  E.  Smith 
Rector,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 

September  3:  The  Reverend  Jeffrey  Miller 

Assistant  Rector,  St.  James  Church  on  James  Island 
Charleston,  SC 


to  Caronell  Chestnut,  on  a 
given  Sunday  you  will  find 
the  congregation  is  split 
about  50/50.  "Since  we  put 
the  Episcopal  Church  signs 
up  around  the  beach,  we  get 
people  from  all  over  the 
country,"  says  Mrs.  Chestnut. 
"It  is  just  beautiful.  It  is 
more  integrated  than  ever." 

Attire  is  very  casual  at 
the  1 1  a.m.  service.  From 
June  1 1  to  September  3, 
visiting  priests  (see  box  for 
schedule)  celebrate  the 
services.  In  return,  the 
priests  are  given  one-week's 
stay  at  Kurtin  Cottage. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Whitfield 
Mebane  and  her  husband, 
Francis  H.  Mebane,  are  life- 
long Baptists  who  have 
attended  summer  services  at 
Chestnut  Chapel  for  more 
than  18  years.  "We  appreci- 
ate the  calm,  thought-provok- 
ing services. ..it  gives  us  time 


Worshippers  at  the  Chestnut  Memorial  Chapel 
pass  the  peace. 


to  reflect  and  think,"  explains  Mrs.  Mebane.  "We  never  miss  services  when  we  are  in 
Ocean  City;  the  facility  is  beautiful.  This  ministry  is  an  exceptional  blessing." 

St.  Phillip's,  Thomas  Landing 

Described  by  one  member  as  a". ..laid-back,  down-east,  southern  church"  that 
welcomes  visitors  and  is  very  family  oriented,  St.  Phillip's  opens  its  doors  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  come  worship.  In  fact,  the  church's  beginnings  reflect  the  relaxed 
atmosphere  it  boasts  today.  The  church  was  first  founded  in  a  goat  shed. 

An  Episcopal  priest  began  touring  up  and  down  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from 
Southport  to  Thomas  Landing,  stopping  at  the  landings  along  the  way  to  preach.  He 
began  preaching  in  a  goat  shed  at  Thomas  Landing.  He  continued  to  return  and 
preach  in  the  area,  and  the  church  was  established. 

Even  now  the  church  is  steeped  in  history.  The  altar's  cross  was  donated  by  the 
chapel  at  Camp  Lejeune  and  USN  is  inscribed  on  the  back;  the  original  Bible  was  a 
gift  from  St.  Andrew's  Nags  Head;  and  the  altar  a  gift  from  St.  James  in  Wilmington. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  children  in  the  aisles  during  the  Sunday  service  which 
meets  at  10  a.m. 

Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead 

Holy  Trinity  is  a  growing  church  that  serves  a  unique  blend  of  people.  "Our  real 
strength  is  our  diversity,"  says  The  Reverend  Jeff  Douglas,  Rector.  Fr.  Douglass 
explains  that  members  include  people  of  all  ages  and  from  different  areas  of  the 
country.  "We're  working  hard  together  to  form  and  build  a  congregation  and  church." 

When  Holy  Trinity  was  begun  in  1987  as  a  mission  of  St.  John's  in  Wilmington,  it 
was  the  first  new  congregation  in  the  diocese  in  over  20  years.  The  congregation 
began  meeting  in  the  Hampstead  Community  Building,  which  it  shared  with  the 
volunteer  fire  department. 

For  eight  years  members  endured  deafening  sirens  during  sermons  and  a  heating 
system  which  blew  out  the  altar  candles  when  it  kicked  on.  Needless  to  say,  members 
are  delighted  to  be  in  their  new  church  building. 

While  the  majority  of  members  are  older,  the  church  is  very  friendly  and  wel- 
comes visitors.  Attire  for  services  is  very  casual—what  Fr.  Douglass  calls  "beach 
casual." 

Sunday  morning  services  are  held  at  10  a.m.  and  are  Rite  II. 

St.  Andrew's  On-the-Sound,  Wilmington 

The  8  a.m.  summer  worship  service  at  Lebanon  Chapel  steps  back  in  time-there's 

"Come"  continued  on  page  5 
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congregation  is  a  good  mix  of  retirees  and  young  people. 

St.  Phillip's  is  open  24-hours-a-day  for  prayer  and  meditation  and  is  a  favorite 
stopping  place  for  Southport  tourists. 

Summer  Sunday  services  are  at  8:30  and  10  a.m. 


Holy  Trinity's  new  church  building. 


no  air  conditioning,  only 
ceiling  fans  and  the 
refreshing  breezes  of 
Airlie  Gardens.  Founded 
more  than  1 00  years  ago, 
Judge  Joshua  Grainger 
Wrights  and  his  bride 
stopped  at  a  spot  where 
Spanish  moss  hung  from 
large  oaks  along  Bradley's 
Creek.  Upon  viewing  the 
scenic  spot,  Mrs.  Wrights 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  Cedar  of  Lebanon." 
Soon,  a  church  was  built 
on  the  site  and  named 
Lebanon  Chapel.  Services 
are  held  on  Sundays  from 
Memorial  Day  through 
Labor  Day  at  8  a.m. 

Built  on  land  given  to 


Fr.  Trimble  greets  worshipper  at  St.  Andrew's  on-the- 
Sound,  Wilmington. 


the  Diocese,  St.  Andrew's  has  many  members  who  are  "transplants"  from  the  North. 
During  the  summer,  services  in  the  beautiful  church  are  casual  and  visitors  are 
welcome.  The  Sunday  service  at  St.  Andrew's  begins  at  10:30  a.m. 


St.  Phillip's,  Southport 

Founded  as  a  church  in  1754, 
St.  Phillip's  is  one  of  the  oldest 
parishes  in  the  diocese.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in 
1843,  and  the  first  vestry  was 
elected  in  1850.  At  one  time  or 
another,  St.  Phillip's  parish  has 
been  under  the  control  of  England, 
Spain  and  the  Confederate  States 
of  America. 

Fr.  Robert  Beasley,  Rector, 
describes  the  dress  for  worship  as 
"casual  all  year."  While  some 
members  dress  for  services,  "we 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  visitors 
dressed  casually,"  he  adds.  Fr. 
Beasley  says  the  services  are 
"traditional  but  not  uptight."  The 


St.  Phillip's  doors  are  always  open. 


St.  James  the  Fisherman  welcomes  you  to  its  airy  new  church. 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte 

The  light  airiness  of  St.  James'  new  church  building  reflects  the  openness  of  this 
friendly  congregation.  As  the  only  church  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Brunswick 
County,  drawing  newcomers  is  nothing  new.  In  the  mid  1930's  the  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  in  Southport  would  travel  by  boat  with  an  organ  and  a  large  bell  down  the 
waterway  to  Gause  Landing.  St.  James  got  its  start  when  residents  of  the  area  would 
gather  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  under  a  large  oak  tree  to  worship.  That  bell  still  stands 
in  the  churchyard  welcoming  visitors  from  Sunset  Beach,  Holden  Beach  and  Ocean 
Isle. 

Robert  and  Jean  Doster  of  Lancaster,  SC,  have  been  attending  St.  James  for 
twenty  years.  They  discovered  the  church  when  they  first  began  vacationing  at  the 
beach.  They  find  the  church  a  "warm,  friendly  place.  The  church  offers  a  real  sense 
of  community,"  explains  Robert.  "We  enjoy  worshipping  there  and 
many  of  our  friends  are  people  we  met  th< 

The  congregation  is  primarily  retired 
families  and  while  the  dress  is  casual, 
you  won't  find  shorts.  Summer 
Sunday  services  are  at  8  a.m.  and 
10:30  a.m. 

Wherever  the  summer  finds  you 
along  the  coast,  "The  Episcopal 
Church  Welcomes  You". ..just  are 
you  are! 


—Braun  Campell  is  a  member  of  St.  Anne's 
Jacksonville.  Steve  Beck  and  Alicia  Alford 
contributed  to  the  article,  as  did  many  church 
secretaries,  rectors  and  parishioners. 
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Committee  begins  work  of  picking  nominees  for 
bishop  coadjutor 


by  Joe  West 

The  quest  for  the  next  bishop  of  East  Carolina  has 
moved  a  step  farther  with  the  formation  of  a  committee  to 
receive  nominations  and  screen  candidates.  It  is  a  task  that 
will  involve  about  eight  months  of  meetings,  travel,  phone 
calls,  correspondence  and  interviewing  —  as  well  as  lots  of 
prayers  —  to  narrow  the  field  of  those  nominated  for  bishop 
coadjutor. 

"Our  task  is  to  recommend  to  the  electing  convention  a 
few  people  whom  we  discern,  with  God's  help,  as  being 
especially  gifted  to  serve  our  diocese  in  the  coming  years," 
said  Bob  Van  Veld,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  a  member  of  St.  Timothy's  Church  in  Greenville. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Banse,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in 
Wilmington,  is  serving  as  vice  chairman. 

The  16-member  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed 
in  May  from  names  that  the  Standing  Committee  received 
from  the  deaneries. 

Members  met  June  15  at  the  Diocesan  Center  in  Kinston 
just  to  get  acquainted  and  review  the  work  ahead. 

The  first  official  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
will  be  Aug.  4  and  5  in  New  Bern.  Van  Veld  said  he  picked 
that  location  to  begin  the  process  for  symbolic  reasons, 
because  that  is  where  the  election  will  occur  next  year. 

The  electing  convention  will  be  held  April  20  at  Christ 
Church  in  New  Bern,  where  diocesans  traditionally  have 
been  selected. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  several  major  jobs  to 
accomplish  before  offering  names  of  candidates. 

First  will  be  to  develop  a  diocesan  profile,  much  like  the 
self-studies  that  parishes  do  before  calling  a  new  rector.  It 
also  must  develop  a  process  whereby  the  candidates  and 
diocese  can  get  well  acquainted  before  the  election. 

Compiling  a  diocesan  profile  could  take  up  to  three 
months  because  of  the  input  needed  from  parishioners, 
clergy  and  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

"The  profile  needs  to  reflect  this  diocese  as  a  living 
entity  in  all  facets  of  its  being,"  said  VanVeld.  "Every 
person  in  the  diocese  must  feel  they  have  a  part  in  this 
election  process  and  helping  to  develop  the  profile  is  one 
way  to  do  that." 

As  a  self-analysis,  the  profile  will  help  the  diocese 
discern  what  its  mission  is  now  and  where  it  is  headed.  It 
also  will  give  potential  candidates  a  glimpse  of  what  it  would 
be  like  as  bishop  of  this  diocese. 

A  subcommittee  already  has  begun  groundwork  on  the 
profile.  Input  will  be  sought  through  such  avenues  as 
questionnaires  and  deanery  meetings. 

Another  major  task  facing  the  committee  will  be  to 
develop  a  process  for  bringing  the  candidates  and  diocese 
together  before  the  election. 

"The  get-acquainted  process  is  an  area  of  great  diversity, 
with  dioceses  doing  it  quite  differently,"  said  The  Rev. 
James  Cooke,  President  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Whatever  process  is  developed.  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders 
asked  the  committee  to  make  sure  it  is  one  that  does  not 
denigrate  any  of  those  being  considered.  It  is  important  to 
protect  the  dignity  of  all  candidates. 

Getting  to  know  the  nominees  and  having  them  become 
familiar  with  us  will  be  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  electing  a 
new  bishop,  said  VanVeld. 

Costs  for  the  nominating  task  include  printing,  postage, 
telephone  toll  calls,  auto  and  air  travel,  and  meeting  expenses. 
Search  processes  that  require  25  to  30  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  are  typical. 

The  committee  is  not  yet  ready  to  receive  names  of 
nominees,  and  it  could  take  awhile  to  develop  the  effective 
procedures. 

During  the  nominating  process,  names  of  candidates  will 


be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

At  the  committee's  August  meeting.  Bishop  Harold 
Hopkins,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pastoral  Development  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  will  be  on  hand  to  lend  initial  guid- 
ance. Hopkins  is  available  to  help  dioceses  with  their 
elections  if  asked. 

"It's  important  to  have  his  help  in  advising  us,"  said 
VanVeld.  "Not  only  must  there  be  consent  from  the  national 
church  for  whomever  we  elect,  but  our  bishop  coadjutor  will 
serve  the  larger  church  well  into  the  future." 

After  the  August  meeting,  any  committee  member  who 
has  to  resign  will  not  be  replaced. 

"Once  the  community-building  happens  on  the  commit- 
tee, if  someone  has  to  bow  out,  it  will  be  too  late  to  try  to 
plug  someone  else  in  and  catch  them  up,"  said  Cooke. 

Nancy  Broadwell  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Fayetteville, 
and  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  and  liaison  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
which  provides  oversight  to  this  work. 

In  addition  to  VanVeld  and  Banse,  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  are: 

The  Rev.  Jo  Ann  Bell,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville;  The  Rev. 
John  Grayson,  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City;  The  Rev.  Ron 
Abrams,  Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville;  and  The  Rev.  Augustine 
Joseph,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville; 

Also,  Larry  Overton,  St.  Thomas,  Ahoskie;  Susie  White, 
St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head;  Harry  Douglas,  Holy  Cross, 
Aurora;  J.  Thomas  Brown,  St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro;  Mike 
McCulley,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern;  Jo  Parrott,  St.  Mary's, 
Kinston;  Sheila  Walker,  St.  Andrew's,  Goldsboro;  Patti 
Hutaff,  St.  John's,  Fayetteville;  Patricia  Howe,  St.  Andrew's, 


Wrightsville  Beach;  and  Virginia  Shew,  Church  of  the 
Servant,  Wilmington. 

—Joe  West  is  serving  as  the  Communications  liasonfor  the 
Nominating  Committee. 


DOCC  Training  held  locally 

Both  clergy  and  selected  lay  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  in  the  Sewanee-based  adult 
education  course.  Basic  DOCC.  in  our  own  diocese.  Normally,  the  training  is  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  but  St.  James  in  Wilmington  is  putting  together  a  training  conference  that  will  allow 
parishes  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to  train  for  this  highly  successful  program  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

The  training  event  is  offered  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  Diocesan  Convention  to  further  the 
DOCC  program  in  the  diocese.  It  is  scheduled  for  September  11-15. 

"DOCC"  is  an  acronym  for  "Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community"  and  is  a  program  designed  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  John  Stone  Jenkins,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Orleans.  It  has  been  used  with  extraordinary  success  in 
Episcopal  churches  throughout  the  country  as  a  way  in  which  parishioners  may  develop  a  sense  of  loving  community 
and  in  which  they  can  discover  and  define  their  personal  ministry. 

Members  of  the  clergy  generally  present  DOCC  and  selected  lay  people  facilitate  the  small  groups.  The  training 
in  Wilmington  will  teach  the  clergy  (or  theologically  well  grounded  lay  people)  to  present  the  material  to  a  group  in 
the  parish  and  will  teach  lay  people  to  facilitate  small  groups.  Two  lay  people  for  each  anticipated  twelve  person 
group  should  come  to  the  conference  for  training  as  facilitators.  The  training  is  organized  by  the  Theological 
Extension  Center  at  the  University  of  the  South  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  traveling  DOCC  team.  Parishes  are 
required  to  participate  in  the  training  in  order  to  conduct  DOCC  groups. 

In  the  parish,  the  Basic  DOCC  course  runs  for  about  22  weeks  and  meets  on  a  weekly  basis,  generally  from 
October  until  April.  Any  number  of  people  may  participate,  with  a  20-30  minute  presentation  followed  by  small 
group  discussions,  the  heart  of  the  course. 

The  goal  of  DOCC  is  to  enable  Christians  to  experience  a  deeper  spiritual  life  within  the  context  of  a  caring 
community.  The  content  of  the  course  includes  biblical  themes,  how  God  uses  scripture  to  speak  to  us,  the  theology 
and  skill  of  praying,  of  listening  to  one  another,  and  of  expressing  ideas  and  feelings  effectively  in  terms  of  building 
relationships  and  community.  Additionally,  it  includes  the  role  and  ministry  of  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  community  and  dynamics  of  faith  development. 

While  the  content  of  DOCC  is  considered  both  stimulating  and  challenging,  it  is  the  small-group  learning 
experience  in  which  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  is  discovered  through  His  people  that  is  the  most  important  outcome. 

Fees  are  $150  for  facilitators,  $1  1  0  for  presenters,  with  one-  half  the  fee  due  upon  registration.   Information  on 
hotel  accommodations  is  included  in  the  registration  information,  but  local  housing  will  also  be  available.  Registra- 
tion for  the  course  will  continue  until  August  15. 

Please  call  The  Rev.  Janet  Tarbox  at  St.  James  Church  in  Wilmington,  (910)  763-1628  for  addtional  information 
and  for  registration  materials. 
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Cdenton  welcomes  refugee  family  with  an  outpouring  of 
mall  town  hospitality 


Sarah  K.  Lischer 
ocesan  Refugee  Coordinator 

In  October,  1994,  Snooky  Bond  contacted  the  Interfaith 
;fugee  Ministry.  She  explained  that  St.  Paul's  in  Edenton 
ight  be  interested  in  sponsorship  but  needed  more  informa- 
m,  Church  members  worried  that  their  small  town  could 
>t  employ  the  newcomers  or  that  the  refugees  would  not 
el  at  home.  After  a  few  months  of  deliberation,  the  church, 
ill  a  little  uneasy,  decided  to  sponsor  a  refugee  family. 

The  Lisica  family,  Muhammed,  Melanija,  and  their 
enagers  Damir  and  Lejla,  arrived  in  Edenton  April  12, 
)95.  They  immediately  put  to  rest  all  of  the  church's 
orries.  Muhammed  began  work  at  Albemarle  Boats  after 
ily  six  days  in  the  United  States.  Damir,  19  years  old,  soon 
llowed  in  his  father's  footsteps.  Lejla,  16  years  old,  is 
oking  forward  to  attending  high  school  in  the  fall.  This 
immer  Melanija  is  studying  English  and  working  in  her 
irden. 

"This  was  truly  a  community-wide  effort,"  said  Bond.  „ 
St.  Paul's  gave  clothes  and  furniture,  the  Methodist  church 
id  a  'pounding'  so  they'd  have  food,  and  the  Baptists 
ornished  a  mini-bus  and  driver  to  pick  up  the  Lisica's  at  the 
rport."  Many  other  community  members  have  offered 
elcome  and  support.  Doctors  and  dentists  have  given  free 
ledical  care.  Local  businesses  have  provided  employment 


opportunities  and  assistance  to  the  new  arrivals. 

The  family  rents  a  cozy  white  house  owned  by  Unifi 
Spun  Yarns.  The  church  painted  the  house,  laid  linoleum, 
and  landscaped  the  yard  prior  to  the  Lisica's  arrival.  An 
American  flag  adorns  the  front  porch.  In  the  backyard 
Melanija  Lisica  has  already  expanded  the  vegetable  garden, 
to  the  envy  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Although  the  church  worried  about  welcoming  the 
refugees  to  a  small  town,  the  Lisica's  have  already  made 
many  friends  and  enjoy  riding  their  bikes  around  Edenton. 
Muhammed  told  a  local  reporter  that  "when  he  learned  the 
family  was  going  to  America  he  thought  they  would  live  in  a 
large  city  like  Chicago  or  New  York.  He  thinks  they  are 
pretty  lucky  to  live  in  a  small,  pretty,  quiet  town  where 
everyone  has  been  so  nice."  Actually,  Muhammed  feels  very 
lucky  just  to  be  alive  and  re-united  with  his  family.  As  a 
Bosnian  Muslim,  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  prison 
when  he  refused  to  take  sides  in  the  civil  war.  In  April,  1992, 
Melanija  and  the  children  were  visiting  her  relatives  out  of 
town.  Without  any  warning  Muhammed  was  arrested  at  the 
family  home  near  Sarajevo  and  taken  to  a  Serbian  prison.  For 
a  year,  his  family  did  not  know  were  he  was,  or  if  he  was 
alive. 

Muhammed  described  the  horrifying  conditions  of  the 
prison  through  a  translator,  "Sometimes  they  would  take  10 


men  out  of  the  room  and  then  you  would  hear  the  shots.  Or 
you  would  hear  the  screams  as  the  guards  beat  them."  After 
awhile,  Muhammed  began  to  hope  that  he  would  be  shot 
when  his  turn  came,  because  he  could  not  stand  the  beatings. 
Muhammed  explained  to  Snooky  Bond  that  he  felt  blessed  to 
be  alive.  In  the  prison,  600  men  died  and  only  63  lived. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  family  and  humanitarian 
agencies,  Muhammed  was  finally  released  from  prison.  He 
immediately  attempted  to  reunite  with  his  family.  He  shared 
with  a  translator  the  reunion  that  took  place  on  Jan.  5,  1995: 
"When  he  arrived  at  the  border  in  Hungary,  his  son  Damir, 
was  the  first  one  he  saw.  Muhammed  didn't  recognize  him, 
he  had  grown  up  so  much.  When  they  were  about  six  feet 
apart,  Damir  recognized  his  father  and  went  to  him.  Then 
Melanija  came  up  with  Lejla  and  it  was  a  big  surprise.  They 
didn't  speak  for  about  five  minutes.  They  were  just  so 
shocked  it  was  finally  all  over,  they  didn't  say  anything." 

St.  Paul's  and  the  community  of  Edenton  have  given  the 
greatest  gift  possible  to  the  Lisica  family.  The  translator, 
Mario  Mesa,  explains  that  when  Muhammed  arrived  in 
America  he  was  "up  in  the  clouds"  with  emotion  and 
happiness.  Already,  the  Lisica  family  has  contributed  to  their 
community  and  shown  a  determination  to  succeed  that  shines 
as  an  example  to  American  citizens.  How  tragic  it  would  be, 
for  the  Lisicas  and  for  Edenton,  if  those  who  want  to  exclude 
refugees  and  immigrants  from  our  country  had  managed  to 
exclude  this  family. 


Organ  Music  lures 
children  to  Church 


During  the  course  of  a  brass  rubbings  workshops  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  Wilmington  this 
last  winter,  one  volunteer  overheard  a  little  girl  asking,  "Who  lives  here?"  The  astute 
olunteers  and  staff  soon  realized  that  some  of  the  children  who  came  with  their  classes  had 
lever  been  inside  a  church. 

Later  as  the  Arts  and  Faith  Committee  discussed  various  programs  for  the  children  of  St. 
'aul's,  the  children  who  have  never  been  to  church  came  back  to  mind,  as  did  the  large  pipe 
>rgan  at  St.  Paul's.  With  the  help  of  Bill  Remelee,  Dean  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
juild  of  Organists  (AGO)  and  advisor  to  the  Organ  Committee,  the  Arts  and  Faith  Committee 
ind  the  local  AGO  developed  an  organ  program  which  is  being  offered  this  summer  to 
:hildren  in  the  community. 

As  working  parents  know,  many  children  spend  the  summer  months  in  day  care  facilities 
>r  day  camps  for  older  children.  Many  of  the  day  camps,  day  cares,  and  organizations  which 
:are  for  children  and  youth  in  the  summertime  take  field  trips  to  the  beach,  Chucky  Cheese, 
he  skating  rink,  the  museums,  and  other  area  attractions.  Now  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
;ee  a  real  pipe  organ  and  enjoy  a  program  designed  just  for  kids. 

A  day  camp  or  day  care  director  can  schedule  a  day  and  time  to  bring  children  on  a  field 
rip  to  St.  Paul's.  The  Arts  and  Faith  Commit- 
ee  has  agreed  to  provide  one  or  two  volun- 
eers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  group,  and 
he  AGO  has  agreed  to  provide  an  organist, 
rhe  curriculum  is  musically  sound  and 
ippropriate  for  different  age  groups  from  pre- 
schoolers through  high  school  students. 

This  program  is  being  offered  free  just  by 
railing  and  making  the  reservation.  St.  Paul's 
lopes  to  serve  day  camps,  day  care  centers, 
ind  Vacation  Bible  Schools  this  summer.  If 
ill  goes  as  planned,  the  service  will  be  offered 
I'ear-round  and  expanded  to  include  adult 
jroups. 


Episcopal  Migration  Ministries 
director  condemns  ceiling  on 
refugees 


The  director  of  Episcopal  Migration 
Ministries  (EMM)  has  condemned  a 
proposal  to  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  refugees  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

The  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  would  set  the 
ceiling  at  50,000  people,  cutting  the 
1994  limit  of  1 10,000  by  more  than  half. 

'The  very  notion  of  a  ceiling 
threatens  the  flexibility  and  responsive- 
ness which  we  as  a  nation  must  have 
towards  the  worldwide  refugee  crisis," 
said  Richard  Parkins,  EMM  director. 
"The  idea  that  our  ability  to  respond  as  a 
nation  to  international  humanitarian 
crises  be  limited  by  an  artifically 
prescribed  cap  represents  an  abdication 
of  leadership  in  a  world  where  refugee 
crises  are  likey  to  increase  and  where 
increased  opportunities  for  resettlement 
are  likely  to  be  needed." 

The  commission's  recommendation, 
announced  in  a  press  conference  in 
Washington  D.C.,  Wednesday,  June  7, 
generally  follows  legislation  proposed 
by  Senator  Alan  Simpson  (R)  of 
Wyoming. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees  estimates  that  there  are 
currently  1 6  million  refugees,  counting 
only  those  who  have  left  their  countries 
of  origin.  The  number  jumps  to  23 
million  if  internally  displaced  persons 


are  added. 

"With  an  escalating  number  of 
refugees  in  the  world,  logic  suggests  that 
our  willingness  to  resettle  refugees  should 
increase  rather  than  diminish,"  Parkins 
said.  While  the  commission's  recommen- 
dation may  stem  from  declines  in  the  flow 
of  refugees  from  some  areas  such  as 
Indochina,  the  number  of  refugees  in  other 
areas  has  inceased,  Parkins  said.  For 
example,  "we  have  neglected  resettlement 
for  African  refugees  and  the  need  for  more 
resettlement  opportunities  for  Bosnians  is 
considerable,"  he  said.  Other  vulnerable 
populations,  he  said,  include  victims  of 
persecution  in  Burma  and  Iraq. 

Episcopal  Migration  Ministries  settles 
about  3,000  refugees  a  year  through  a 
network  of  45  diocesan  programs.  In 
addition  to  the  proposed  cut  in  refugee 
admissions,  the  immigration  commission 
was  expected  to  propose  reducing  family 
immigration  to  400,000  entries  a  year,  cap 
skill-based  immigration  at  1 00,000  entries 
a  year,  and  eliminate  the  current  family 
preference  categories  for  adult  sons  and 
daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters  of 
citizens  and  permanent  residents.  Family 
immigration  in  1 993  totaled  485,000  and 
skill-based  immigration  was  140,000. 

"A  flexible,  responsive  and  generous 
refugee  admission  policy  is  a  moral 
imperative  for  us  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
be  relevant  to  the  world-wide  problem  of 
refugees,"  Parkins  said. 
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The  article  below  is  an  edited  excerpt from  a  two-hour  interview  with 
Rowan  LeCompte(RLC),  the  master  of stainedglass  who  has  designed 
thirty-nine  windows  in  the  National  Cathedral  and  has  three  more  underway. 
The  interview  was  conducted  by  Agnes  McDonald  (AHM)  on  A  ugust  1 0, 
1 994,  shortly  after  LeCompte  moved  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

AHM:  My  curiosity  has  prompted  me  to  ask,  what  has  brought 
you  to  Wilmington? 

RLC:  We  had  been  living  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  northern 
Virginia  on  an  exposed  hillside  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Winters  were  far  more  severe  than  we  had  thought  when 
we  acquired  that  place  in  the  middle  of  twenty  acres.  In  former  years 
we  could  have  taken  care  of  it,  but  increasingly  it  became  too  much 
for  two  aging  people.  If  you  didn't  take  care  of  it,  it  turned  into  a 
forest  of  weed  trees  and  brambles,  and  so  we  were  more  than  ready  to 
let  someone  else  have  all  that  beauty  and  all  that  responsibility.  It 
was  on  a  beach-searching  trip  south  of  Hatteras,  that  we  saw  this 
coast  forthefirsttime  and  came  upon  Wilmington.  It  was  charming,  had  a 

good  public 
music  station,  the 
University,  trees 
that  stay  green  all 
year,  mild  winters 
by  our  standards, 
and  yet  there 
were  winters  and 
fourdistinct 
seasons.  And 
generally  you 
can  find  a  place 
to  park  down- 
town. That  to  me 
was  astounding. 
Cities  are  much 
more  difficult 
than  Wilmington, 
and  yet  it  has  the 
qualitiesofacity. 
I  like  that  since  I 
grew  up  in 
Baltimore  and 
spent  many  years 
inNewYork. 

AHM: 
When  I  read  and 
heard  about you 
and  your  work, 
and  your  use  of 
glass  and  with  it, 
ofcourselight,I 
wondered  if  the 
peculiarquality 
oflightalongthe 
coast  drew  you 
here,  and  if  it  is 
likely  to  affect 
your  work  here? 


Perhaps  LeCompte's  most  famous  window  the 
Creation  Rose,  the  west  rose  of  the  National 
Cathedral. 


RLC:  Yes,  I 
surely  enjoy 
light  and  I  do 
notice  it.  A 


French  art  historian  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  spoke  of  the 
light  along  the  coast  of  France  where  I  have  been,  and  he 
said,  I  have  seen  such  light  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey !  Well, 
now  I  could  say  I  had  seen  such  light  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  The  skyscapes  and  cloudscapes  here  are  so  beautiful . 
But  my  work  is  generally  internal,  so  the  light  per  se  is  rather 
irrelevant. 

AHM:  I  must  apologize  for  my  questions  which 
seem  rather  random,  but  that  is  because  that  is  the  way 
my  mind  works.  What  work  are  you  now  in  the  midst 
of,  and  what  are  your  plans  for  future  projects? 

RLC:  Well,  I  really  do  have  to  earn  a  living.  And 
though  it  would  be  great  fun  to  spend  more  time  paint- 
ing and  writing,  it  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
financial  ease  not  to  do  anything  remunerative.  I  have 
one  literary  project  started  long  ago  which  I  very  much 
want  to  complete.  There  are  stained  glass  projects. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  completion  of  the  last  two 
clerestory  windows  in  the  Washington  Cathedral.  Years 
ago,  I  was  offered  the  commission  for  all  1 8  of  the 
clerestory  windows  in  addition  to  the  west  rose  window 
which  was  completed  and  installed  in  1976.  Nine  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  nine  north,  nine  south.  So  at  this 
point  there  are  sixteen  clerestory  windows  completed 
and  installed.  The  design  for  the  seventeenth  and  the 
subject  matter  for  the  final  one,  are  now  being  planned. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  a  most  heavenly  commission 
and  a  most  patient  and  warm-hearted  client  in  Minne- 
sota, a  Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Paul,  which  I  have 
absolute  freedom  in  planning.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remaining  clerestory  windows,  these  windows  will  be 
devoted  to  composers  and  poets.  Well,  some  of  my  favorite 
poets  and  composers  because,  of  course,  I  can't  include  them 
.all. 

AHM:  Being  a  poet  myself,  I  am  compelled  to  ask,  who 
are  some  of  these  favorites? 


RLC:  There  are  four  windows  which  suggested  to  me  the  four 
seasons,  giving  therefore  a  seasonal  coloration  and  mood  to  each 
window.  For  example,  the  summer  window  which  is  now  in  place 
has  a  figure  of  Bach  at  his  keyboard  surrounded  by  stars,  starry 
night.  Bach's  students  said  as  great  as  his  organ  compositions 
were,  they  were  surpassed  by  his  improvisations.  He  is  joined  by 
two  other  figures,  whom  I  think  of  as  two  quintessential  summer 
spirits — Beethoven  and  Emily  Dickinson,  who  is  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine. 

The  autumn  window  has  Keats  in  the  composition  of  "Ode  To 
Autumn,"  at  the  moment  when  he  speaks  about  coming  upon 
Autumn  herself,  the  Goddess  "careless  on  the  granary  floor,  her 
hair  soft  lifted  in  the  winnowing  wind,"  surrounded  by  fruit,  and 
.under  Keats,  the  Keats-like  spirit  who  loved  him  so  much,  a  man 
of  small  stature,  the  English  poet  Wilfred  Owen,  who  also  died 
very  young,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  a  huge  oak  tree  in  its  autumn  leaf. 

Since  this  is  an  artist's  heaven,  I  have,  sitting  on  a  bench 
singing  folksongs  and  drinking  beer  together,  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  and  Brahms,  who  of  course  didn't  meet  until  they  died. 
Mozart  and  Whitman  are  in  the  spring  window  and  in  the  winter  window, 
choristers  rehearsing  in  scholars  blue,  scarlet  shoes  and  white  cuffs  and 
collars  ofthe  16th  century.  Underneath  is  Ravel,  another  of  my  gods,  and 
that's  Schubert  there.  The  window  is  full  of  warmth.  Andthere'sthe 
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artist 


hurdy-gurdy  man  under  a  lamppost.  The 
window  expresses  the  kinship  between 
childhood  and  imagination. 

AHM:  How  is  your  own  theology 
present  in  your  work?  For  example,  is  it 
your  belief  that  on  another  plane,  we  can 
meet  and  share  and  play  with  other  kindred 
spirits  from  our  life  on  earth? 

RLC:  Wishful  thinking!  I  hope  it's  so. 
I  am  delighted  by  the  thought.  But  to  answer 
your  other  question,  I  want  my  work  to  bring 
joy.  To  give  delight,  what  the  architect  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  a  marvelous  man,  now 
longdead called,  a"deep,  quietjoy."  I  would 
like  my  work  to  be  as  rich  as  possible  in  mean- 
ing— hopeful,  comforting.  I  would  not  be  wi  Ming 
to  spend  my  life  promulgating  ideas  that  are 
repugnant  to  me.  For  example,  the  suffering 
of  the  damned  in  hell  which  has  caused  so 
much  mischief  and  so  much  misery.  By 
delight,  I  meanjoy  in  things  that  are  natural — 
delight  in  a  sunset,  people  in  each  other's 
company,  the  smell  of  flowers,  in  good  taste  in 
beauty. 

A  friend  feels  the  best  thing  I  have 
done  is  the  rose  window.  It  contains  no 
figures.  It  presents  creation  without  form. 
I  was  left  alone  to  work  on  it,  left  alone  for  two 
and  a  halfyears  without  instruction  or  being 
told  what  to  do.  They  said,  j  ust  give  it  your 
best,  whateverthat  might  be.  I  did  this.  One 
can  bringtoitone's  own  interpretation 
because  it  is  non-objective.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pattern  but  the  patterns  are  al  1  varied, 
no  more  figurative  than  the  arrangement  of 
cells,  the  rhythms  and  reflections  of  the 
natural  world,  the  spiral  ling  of  the  nebula. 

AHM:  Is  it  possible  to  see  your  work  and  say,  Rowan 
LeCompte  did  that? 

RLC:  Of  course,  we  leave  our  fingerprints  on  our  work.  Other 
people  can  tell  this,  but  I  am  too  close  to  my  work  to  tell  much 
about  this. 

AHM:  Being  a  writer,  I  can  understand  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  detach  yourself,  pull  back  and  view  what  you  have  done 
objectively.  I  have  had  others  tell  me  they  can  recognize  one  of  my 
poems,  or  that  certain  themes  are  there,  and  so  perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  writers  need  readers,  to  help  us  to 
understand  our  creations. 

RLC:  I  know  that  over  a  lifetime  of  work,  my  first  commission 
came  when  I  was  1 6,  I  am  now  69,  I  have  had  the  chance  to  express 
my  view  of  heavenly  happiness  and  hellish  suffering.  I  have 
wished  to  be  committed  to  my  work.  I  have  shown  this,  for  ex- 
ample, in  my  Abraham  window,  and  in  the  torment  and  wretchedness  of 
Job  in  the  Suffering  and  Redemption  window  which  is  a  memorial  window 
to  veterans  of  all  wars.  He  sits  among  his  ashes,  and  at  this  moment,  he 
sees  this  Gleam,  the  God  beyond  God.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
he  thinks.  I  thought,  what  would  his  redeemer  look  like  if  it  were  to  be 
drawn?  And  I  think  of  it  as  being  the  Good  Shepard,  carrying  Job  into  the 


realm  of  Light  where  all  is  peace  and  brightness. 

-  The  interviewer,  Agnes  McDonald,  is  a  member  of  St.  Andrew 's 
on-the-Sound  in  Wilmington.  Ms.  MacDonald  is  a  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  where  she  teaches  a 
variety  of  writing  and  literature  courses.  She  has  published  a  chap- 
book  and  a  collection  of  poems  Quickest  Door.  Smallest  Room  in 
1992,  as  well  as  Journey  Proud  in  1992,  an  anthology  of  journal 
writing  of  contemporary  Southern  women.  Her  work  has  appeared  in 
Pembroke.  Southern  Poetry  Review.  Carolina  Quarterly.  St.  Andrews 
Review.  Greensboro  Review,  and  many  others. 
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Religion  &  Righteousness  Window  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The 
window  honors  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  (photo 
from  the  National  Cathedral) 
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Burchell  announces  that  he  will  resign  position 
as  treasurer 


by  James  Solheim 

(ENS)  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
announced  June  6  that  Don  Burchell,  who  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  church  at  February's  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  Rhode  Island,  "plans  to  leave  our 
staff  and  return  to  Washington"  in  early  July. 

Burchell  had  been  assistant  treasurer  when  Ellen 
Cooke  resigned  her  post  as  treasurer  in  January. 
Shortly  after  her  resignation  the  staff  discovered 
financial  irregularities  and  Burchell  brought  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  presiding  bishop.  Following  a  complete 
audit  covering  Cooke's  tenure  as  treasurer,  Browning 
released  a  statement  May  1  that  said  Cooke  had  taken 
$2.2  million. 

The  presiding  bishop  said  that  it  was  clear  from 
discussions  he  and  Pamela  Chinnis,  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  had  with  Burchell  that  "this  has 


been  an  intense  and  painful  time  since  the  embezzle- 
ment was  first  suspected  some  five  months  ago.  It  has 
been  enormously  difficult  for  him  personally." 

Browning  noted  that  "when  we  asked  Don  to  take 
on  this  responsibility  in  the  wake  of  our  discovery  of 
embezzlement,  we  knew  the  next  months  would  be 
something  of  a  clean-up  and  holding  operation."  The 
strain  for  Burchell  has  been  even  greater  than  expected, 
though. 

"The  job  he  came  here  to  do  is  not  the  job  he  now 
has,"  Browning  said  in  an  interview.  "It  would  be  an 
understatement  to  say  that  having  a  household  in  one 
city  and  a  demanding  job  in  another — which  has  meant 
a  total  disruption  of  family  life — has  not  contributed  to 
wellness." 

Burchell's  open  and  cooperative  management  style 
has  helped  provide  a  "clearly  needed  time  for  healing," 
Browning  said,  but  added  that  "Don  now  believes  that  a 


move  right  now — as  we  prepared  to  appoint  a  chief 
operating  officer  and  a  new  controller — will  be  healthy 
for  him  and  timely  for  our  work."  It  will  also  provide 
"an  opportunity  to  form  a  new  leadership  team,"  he 
said. 

Browning  and  Chinnis  have  asked  Bob  Brown, 
former  assistant  treasurer,  to  step  in  until  the  Executive 
Council  elects  a  new  treasurer  at  its  November  meeting. 

Browning  also  commented  on  the  termination  of 
Barbara  Kelleher-Bunton  as  controller,  saying  that  her 
remaining  on  the  staff  "had  become  untenable  for  our 
work,  and,  I  believe,  for  her  as  well."  Kelleher-Bunton, 
who  had  worked  closely  with  Cooke,  "was  obviously 
dealing  with  the  betrayal  she  had  experienced  and  was 
angry  and  unhappy." 

The  termination  "in  no  way  reflects  on  her  honesty 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embezzlement,"  he 
stressed. 


Presiding  Bishop  reassures  Episcopal  Church  that 
financial  house  is  in  order,  announces  new  chief 
operating  officer 


by  James  Solheim 

(ENS)  SEATTLE— Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  told  the 
Episcopal  Church's  Executive  Council 
at  its  opening  session  today  that  they 
should  be  "prepared  to  assure  the 
members  of  this  church — whose  trust 
has  been  sorely  tried — that  we  are 
financially  healthy  and  confident  of  our 
new  directions  and  living  as  a  healing 
community." 

When  the  council,  the  church's 
governing  authority  between  triennial 
General  Conventions,  met  last  February 
in  Providence,  Browning  revealed  that 
he  had  evidence  that  the  church's  former 
treasurer,  Ellen  Cooke,  had  embezzled 
funds.  A  subsequent  auditor's  report 
revealed  that  she  had  taken  $2.2  million 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  mostly  from 
trust  funds  and  unrestricted  income. 

Browning  informed  the  38  council 
members  that  "federal  authorities  are 
conducting  a  criminal  investigation," 
and  that  the  church  had  supplied  infor- 
mation while  continuing  its  own  "vigor- 
ous efforts  toward  restitution."  He 
added  that  "if  restitution  is  not  forthcom- 
ing in  a  manner  that  responds  to  the  loss, 
then  we  will  begin  a  civil  suit." 

"My  prayer  is  for  Ellen's  contrition 
and  repentance,"  he  said  in  his  address 
from  the  chair.  "Let  us  remember  that 
prosecution  and  restitution  do  not 


preclude  forgiveness  and  healing." 

The  presiding  bishop  also  thanked 
Don  Burchell,  who  has  served  as 
treasurer  for  the  last  four  months,  for 
providing  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
made  possible  a  crucial  "time  for 
healing."  Burchell  announced  last  week 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  continue  as 
treasurer  and  plans  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

A  search  committee  to  find  a  new 
treasurer  has  already  been  appointed, 
chaired  by  Maria  Campbell,  chief 
operating  officer  of  Trinity  Church  in 
New  York  City.  If  the  committee,  the 
presiding  bishop  and  House  of  Deputies 
president  Pamela  Chinnis  agree  on  a 
candidate,  that  person  could  begin  work 
before  official  approval  by  the  next 
Executive  Council  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, Browning  said. 

Browning  also  announced  that 
Bishop  Charlie  McNutt,  who  is  retiring 
as  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  will 
join  him  as  chief  operating  officer  with 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  national  church  center  in 
New  York.  McNutt  will  also  oversee  the 
work  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief. 

Browning  stressed  that,  despite  the 
painful  distractions  of  the  embezzle- 
ment, "let  us  not  for  a  minute  think  that 


the 
work 
of  the 
church  has 
been  put  on 
hold."  Rather, 
he    urged  the 

church  to  "move  on,  "VB  past 
the  hand-wringing,  sec-  ^^^^ond- 
guessing  and  fruitless  ex-     ercises  in 
20-20  hindsight." 

Chinnis  calls  for  re-dedication 

In  her  capacity  as  vice  chair  of  the 
Executive  Council,  Chinnis  said  in  her 
address  that  temporary  crises  in  the 
church  should  not  divert  us  from  the 
church's  mission. 

"Financial  controls  must  be  re- 
stored," Chinnis  said  in  the  plenary 
session.  "Council  must  provide  appro- 


priate guidance  and 
responsible  oversight  for 
staff  who  have,  for  years, 
been  buffeted,  demoralized, 
downsized  and  often 
criticized  for  carrying  out 
the  program  which  General 
Convention  has  authorized." 

In  the  midst  of  attention  to 
financial  and  administrative 
matters,  however,  the  church 
should  "not  allow  them  to 
crowd  out  our  primary  commit- 
ment to  the  church's  programs  of 
mission,  education  and  social 
service,"  she  said. 
"The  former  treasurer  has  done 
enormous  damage  to  our  beloved 
church,"  Chinnis  added.  "Her  actions 
have  jeopardized  our  mission  and 
undermined  the  credibility  of  our 
leadership,  as  well  as  demoralizing  our 
people  both  in  the  Church  Center  and  in 
the  dioceses." 

Brushing  aside  "calls  from  a  vocal 
minority"  for  the  presiding  bishop's 
resignation,  Chinnis  said,  "the  question 
for  me  is  whether  we  are  going  to  cede 
the  final  victory  to  Ellen  Cooke  and 
permit  bickering  and  squabbling  among 
our  membership  to  paralyze  our  leader- 
ship and  mission  for  the  next  two  and 
one-half  years,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  rededicate  ourselves  as  servant- 
leaders  of  this  church  to  the  job  before 
us." 
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Reflections  on  an  ordination 


by  The  Rev.  Carolyn  Craig 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
priest.  I  am  myself  a  priest. 
And  as  of  June  3,  1995,1 
am  now  the  sister  of  a 
deacon  who  in  time  will 
also  be  a  priest.  It  is  a 
mouthful  to  say,  a  challenge 
to  write  about,  and  at  times 
overwhelming  to  consider. 
We  are  as  different  as  a 
father,  daughter  and  son 
could  be,  yet  we  stand 
together  on  this  common 
ground  to  proclaim  God's 

good  news  in  our  own  distinct  ways.  As  I  gathered 
with  the  people  of  this  diocese  on  June  3,  I  could  not 
help  but  think  about  how  it  is  our  differences  that 
empower  and  enliven  the  work  of  the  church. 

With  a  comfortable  sense  of  familiar  and  a 
curious  feeling  of  anticipation,  we  came  together  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Kinston  to  bear  witness  to  the  diaconal 
ministries  of  Phil  Craig,  Sue  Duvall,  Linda  Fish,  Jack 
Gladstone,  and  Richard  Martindale.  The  scripture  we 
read  from  2  Corinthians  spoke  of  how  through  God's 
mercy  we  are  all  engaged  in  this  ministry.  It  contin- 
ued by  reminding  us  that  our  charge  is  to  "Let  light 
shine  out  of  darkness."  As  Bishop  Sanders  reflected 
on  this  scripture,  he  offered  his  own  interpretation  of 
these  verses  and  beyond.  He  spoke  of  how  the  light  or 
treasure  that  we  bring  to  this  dark  and  needy  world  is 
truly  carried  in  the  "clay  jars"  of  all  our  lives.  Each 


Jack  Gladstone,  Linda  Fish,  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders,  Sue  Moody-DuVal, 
Phillip  Craig,  Jr.  and  Rich  Martindale  at  their  ordination. 


jar  is  molded  in  a  different  fashion,  yet  we  gather  in 
the  Anglican  tradition  to  be  enriched  by  our  differ- 
ences and  united  by  our  corporate  faith. 

As  we  presented  these  people  to  Bishop  Sanders 
and  Bishop  Vache  for  ordination,  we  experienced  how 
God's  light  is  carried  in  many  different  fashions. 
Molded  by  the  Church's  tradition  and  their  own  faith, 
these  five  deacons  will  carry  out  the  church's 
ministry  in  their  own  unique  way:  Sue  Duvall  in  the 
migrant  ministries  at  San  Mateo;  Phillip  Craig  as  the 
assistant  at  St.  John's,  Wilmington;  Linda  Fish  as  a 
nurse  working  with  the  home-bound  and  ill;  Jack 
Gladstone  as  a  chaplain  to  those  in  prison;  and 
Richard  Martindale  as  an  assistant  in  a  parish  in  the 
diocese  of  Alabama. 

As  a  Craig,  I  know  some  about  the  challenge  of 
bringing  together  tradition  and  diversity.  As  a  priest 


Phil  Craig,  Sr.,  Phillip  Craig  Jr.,  Jennifer  Craig, 
Bishop  Sanders,  Nancy  Craig,  Carolyn  Craig. 

and  deacon,  I  know  something  about  the  challenge 
our  Church  faces  as  it  works  to  incorporate  the 
differences  among  us.  The  need  for  God's  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness  continues  to  grow  and  we  as  a 
church  can  be  thankful  for  these  new  (b)eacons.  May 
we  continue  to  pray  for  them  and  support  them  in 
their  work. 


Parish 

secretaries  relax 
and  learn  at  their 
first  annual 
Trinity  Center 
overnight  held  in 
May. 


A  gift  of  Thanksgiving 

Bob  VanVeld,  past  Diocesan 
Convention  Chair,  and  Bishop 
Sidney  Sanders  present  a  stole  to 
The  Rev.  Joe  Jones,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Greenville.  The  stole,  designed  by 
Juliet  Hemingray  of  England,  was 
given  in  thanksgiving  for  Fr.  Jones ' 
help  during  past  diocesan 
conventions.  St.  Peter's  has  been 
the  site  of  the  convention's 
opening  Eucharist  for  the  past 
several  years. 


The  General  Meeting  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
will  be  held  on  August  24,  1995  at  Trinity  Center 


The  ECW  invites  you  to  a  morning  of  educa- 
tion, fellowship  and  worship. 


Our  program  will  feature  an  outstanding  video 
on  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C. 


The  cost  of  the  luncheon  and 
additional  information  including  the 
cost  of  the  lunch  may  be  obtained 
from  your  parish  ECW  president. 
Make  your  plans  to  be  there. 


Meeting  schedule 
9:30  Registration  &  Coffee 
10:30  Program  &  Business  Meeting 
12:00  Prayers 
12:30  Lunch  Departure 
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The  S.S.  Steward  Ship  sets  sail  at  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington 


by  Lynn  Graham 

"Why  not  take  the  whole  Sunday  school  to  Masonboro 
Island  and  show  them  firsthand  all  the  wonderful  things  God 
has  made  for  our  pleasure?"  This  piece  of  lunacy  surfaced  in 
a  brainstorming  session  as  the  Education  Committee  at  Saint 
Paul's,  Wilmington,  hammered  its  way  through  plans  for  a 
stewardship  unit  for  children.  The  fainthearted  blanched  at 
the  thought  of  all  those  little  people  in  all  those  little  boats; 
but,  the  idea  caught  fire  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  the 
stewardship  flotilla  embarked  for  one  of  the  last  unspoiled, 
uninhabited  beaches  in  North  Carolina. 

The  day  began  with  Eucharist  —  giving  thanks  for  all 
that  we  saw  around  us:  clean  water  and  beaches,  shells,  food, 
plants  that  hold  the  sand,  birds  that  nest  in  the  dunes,  crabs 
and  fishes  that  swim  in  the  sea,  but  most  of  all  we  gave 
thanks  for  a  loving  God.  A  scavenger  hunt  was  designed  to 
provide  lots  of  fun  as  well  as  a  focus  for  environmental 
awareness,  and  relaxing  games  and  chilly  dips  in  the  cold 
Atlantic  with  friends  reminded  us  that  our  church  family  is 
one  of  our  Creator's  nicest  gifts. 

The  voyage  to  Masonboro  served  as  the  "kick  off  for  a 
five-week  unit  on  stewardship,  but  in  the  parish  hall  a  huge 
boat — complete  with  sail,  gangplank  and  captain's  wheel — 
became  the  focal  point  every  Sunday.  Gathered  aboard  the 
"S.S.  Steward  Ship,"  children  of  Saint  Paul's  heard  stories  of 
God's  gifts  to  man  and  stories  of  men  who  were  good 
stewards  of  these  blessings.  They  sang  songs  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, praising  God  for  all  his  gifts,  and  then  adjourned  for 
hands-on  activities  that  taught  basic  principles  of  steward- 
ship. 

On  the  first  Sunday  each  person  was  given  a  plain  white 
box  and  invited  to  fill  it  with  "things"  symbolizing  their  gifts, 
talents,  and  blessings  and  then  to  wrap  it  like  a  present. 
Boxes  were  filled  with  photographs,  math  papers,  thimbles, 
knitting  needles,  baseball  cards,  passports,  ribbons  from  races 


won,  swimming  trophies,  miniature  soccer  balls,  art  work, 
certificates  of  accomplishment,  watercolor  brushes,  little 
books,  pieces  of  music,  notes  of  recognition,  etc.  The 
wrappings  were  even  more  creative:  music  notes  and  piano 
keys  decorated  one,  while  another  was  completely 
covered  with  original  art,  and  the  box  of  a  swimmer 
looked  like  the  inside  of  an  aquarium. 

The  students  carefully  remembered  all  their 
gifts  and  the  following  week  wrote  a  litany  of 
thanksgiving  and  set  it  to  music.  They  were 
thankful  "...  for  trees  that  grow  straight  and 
ones  that  sway,  for  strawberries  and  pansies, 
good  health  and  love,  and  music  sounding  like 
angels  up  above."  They  thanked  God  "for  the       **  i  UNb^V 
animals  from  Noah's  day  ,  for  children  and  all  their  special 
ways,  for  parents  and  their  love  and  for  peace  that  comes 
from  the  Lord  up  above."  The  litany  ended:  "We  love  our 
life  filled  with  families  and  friends.  We  need  to  say  thanks 
again  and  again.  You've  blessed  us  with  gifts:  we  can  dance 
and  sing.  Thank  you  for  our  homes  and  all  that  love  brings." 

The  children  spent  the  next  two  Sundays  putting  their 
talents  to  use  for  others.  Some  planted  daylilies  to  beautify 
the  church  playground,  knowing  that  beauty  points  to  God. 
Others  baked  bread  for  communion  and  learned  that  Eucha- 
rist means  "thanksgiving."  In  recognition  of  their  responsibil- 
ity to  keep  God's  world  clean,  older  kids  picked  up  trash  in 
the  community.  Another  class  filled  rehydration  kits  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  sugar  and  mailed  them  to  victims  of 
starvation  in  Rwanda. 

On  the  final  Sunday  sailors  aboard  the  "Steward  Ship" 
disembarked  to  their  classes.  There  teachers  and  children 
opened  their  gift  boxes  and  shared  what  was  inside,  affirming 
and  celebrating  the  blessings  God  had  given  each. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  Sunday  school.  During  church 


F  Ld\  i  ILci 


by  Lynn  Graham 


the  children  sang  their  litany  of  thanksgiving  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  electric  guitars,  finger  snapping  and  much  swaying. 
The  congregation  joined  in  singing  an  extra  chorus! 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  and 
blessing  of  the  "gift  boxes."  Treasure  chests  were  piled  high 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar  as  the  children  knelt  at  the  rail, 
dedicating  their  talents  to  God,  and  asking  for  His  blessing. 
This  was  truly  a  joyful  response  to  all  that  God  has  given  us. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  stewardship. 


—(Come  Aboard  the  Steward  Ship  by  Carolyn  Cain,  a 
resource  published  by  the  Office  of  Stewardship  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center,  gave  Saint  Paul 's  a  place  to  start. 
It  suggested  an  outdoor  component  and  offered  many  games 
and  puzzles  to  reinforce  stewardship  concepts.)  Lynn 
Graham  is  the  Christian  Education  Coordinator  at  Saint 
Paul 's. 


Sad  Days,  Glad  Days:  A  Story  about 
Depression 


written  by  DeWitt  Hamilton  and 
illustrated  by  Gail  Owens.  Published 
(1995)  by  Albert  Whitman  &  Co., 
6340  Oakton  Street,  Morton  Grove,  II 
60053-2723. 

Reviewed  by  John  Y.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Too  often  young  children  blame 
themselves  when  parents  suffer 
emotional  disturbances.  They  tend  to 
personalize  the  situation  and  ask 
themselves  "What  have  I  done  to  cause 
Mommy  (or  Daddy)  to  feel  bad  (or  to 
be  angry,  etc.)?".  While  there  are 
numerous  books  and  articles  that  give 
advice  to  adults  on  how  to  talk  with 
children  about  such  sensitive  topics, 
few  children's  books  have  been  written 
on  this  subject.  Sad  Days,  Glad  Days 
is  a  welcomed  exception;  it  will  attract 
and  keep  a  child's  attention.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book — both  in  prose  and 
illustrations.  It  strikes  a  nice  balance: 
truthful,  yet  tender;  hopeful,  yet  not 
unrealistic;  and  knowledgeable,  but  not 
frightening. 

Sad  Days,  Glad  Days  focuses  upon 
adult  depression,  a  form  of  mental 
illness  that  affects  about  21  million 
Americans — with  young  mothers  being 
particularly  vulnerable.  It  tells  of  how 


Sad  Days, 
G,a<i  Days 


a  family  copes  when  a  mother's  depression  overwhelms  her.  In  this 
story,  the  young  daughter,  Amanda  Martha,  learns  that  she  is  neither  the 
cause  nor  solution  for  her  mother's  illness.  The  key  message  is  that 
loving  family  relationships  can  endure  turbulent  periods  of  depression.  I 
believe  the  book  can  be  useful  to  children  and  adults  alike — for  no 
doubt,  parents  and  other  family  members  will  read  and  re-read  Sad  Days, 
Glad  Days  to  their  children.  The  resulting  conversations  and  interactions 
have  possibility  for  healing  and  strengthening  families  who  are  tested  by 
depression. 

I  recommend  Sad  Days.Glad  Days  both  for  individual  families  and 
for  church  libraries. 

—John  Powell  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's,  Greenville  and  is  a  professor  at 
ECU's  School  of  Social  Work.  DeWitt  Hamilton,  the  book's  author,  is  a 
member  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern. 


Resource  Center  Receives  New  Video 

Wrestling  with  Angels  video  has  finally  arrived  at  the  resource  center.  This  is  a  two  tape  video,  77  minutes 
each,  that  takes  an  intimate  look  at  the  tough  questions  of  life:  "Why  didn't  God  answer  my  prayers?";  "If  God's 
so  good,  why  is  there  so  much  evil  in  the  world?";  "The  Bible  says  to  forgive,  but  how  can  I?" 

Through  moving  testimonials  and  commentary,  noted  authors  like  Tony  Campolo,  Philip  Yancey,  and  Lewis 
Smedes,  wrestle  with  some  of  the  most  troubling  questions  of  faith  and  ethics.  They  give  insight  in  this  six-part, 
inspirational  video  series. 

Episode  titles  are:  Guidance — Tony  Campolo,  How  Do  I  Know  What  To  Do?;  Why  Me? — Philip  Yancey,  "If 
You  're  so  Good,  Why  Are  Things  So  Awful?  ";  Prayer — Richard  Poster,  Why  Don 't  My  Prayers  Get  Answered?; 
Forgiving — Lewis  Smedes,  How  Do  I  Forgive  and  Get  On  With  My  Life?;  Doubt — Madeleine  L'Engle,  How  Can  I 
Question  and  Still  Believe?;  Love — Keith  Miller,  Why  Is  Loving  so  Hard? 

If  you  would  like  to  use  this  video,  please  call  Peggy  Luna  at  919/  734-4263  or  use  her  fax  at  919/734-4288. 
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Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  committed 
to  making  a  difference 


by  the  Rev.  Carolyn  West 

Driving  down  a  certain  street  in  a  lower-middle-class 
suburb  of  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  spot  the 
newest  mission  congregation  in  our  companion  diocese,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Prince  of  Peace  Episcopal  Church  is  not  much  to  look  at 
right  now.  Its  interior  walls  are  a  mishmash  of  plaster  patches; 
there  are  no  pews,  sacristy  or  electric  lights;  and  bathroom 
facilities  are  still  a  dream.  But  no  one  in  the  world  could  feel 
any  greater  pride  than  that  felt  by  the  bishop,  the  priest  and  the 
twelve  people  who  have  founded  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  story  of  Prince  of  Peace  Church  is  the  story  of  how 
some  of  our  brother  and  sister  Episcopalians  understand  what  it 
means  to  proclaim  the  good  news.  Just  as  Jesus  sent  the  twelve 
apostles  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  leaders  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
church  periodically  commission  twelve  people  to  meet  regularly 
in  their  homes  to  study  the  Bible,  pray  together,  share  Eucharist, 
and  learn  how  to  run  a  church. 

If  they  are  still  meeting,  learning  and  growing  in  faithful- 
ness after  one  year,  the  bishop  helps  them  buy  a  vacant  house 
(often  with  help  from  the  United  Thank  Offering).  They  are 
expected  to  turn  it  into  a  church  with  their  own  labor  and  to 
recruit  the  members  necessary  to  keep  it  growing  and  prosper- 
ing. As  Jesus  commissioned  his  first  disciples,  he  must  have 
prayed  there  would  be  people  like  this,  people  ready  and  willing 
to  keep  spreading  the  good  news. 

A  group  from  our  Companion  Diocese  Committee  learned 
their  story  during  a  recent  visit  to  meet  with  our  Puerto  Rican 


counterparts.  The  Rev.  Frank  Russ  from 
Bishop  Sanders'  staff;  the  Rev.  Tom  Chaffee, 
in  charge  of  matching  our  parishes  with  sister 
parishes;  Clara  Bell,  the  committee's  secretary 
and  historian;  and  I,  committee  chair,  were 
guests  of  The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Alvarez  from 
May  22-25. 

During  that  time  we  visited  several 
churches  like  Prince  of  Peace,  each  in  a 
different  stage  of  development.  We  saw  other 
abundant  evidence  of  the  diocese's 
longstanding  commitment  to  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  world  around  it: 

1 .  Headquarters  for  church-managed  home 
health  and  hospice  care.  The  largest  and  only 
accredited  program  of  its  kind  on  the  island,  it 
has  a  $20  million  yearly  budget  and  1,000 
employees — including  38  nurses,  therapists 
and  social  workers.  Funded  through  Medicare, 
the  program  handles  600  home  health  care 
patients  monthly,  as  well  as  maintaining  300  in 
hospice  care. 

2.  Three  of  the  church's  six  high  quality  day 
care  centers  serving  about  300  children,  most 
suffering  from  abuse,  HIV  infection  or  learning 
disabilities. 

3.  One  of  five  new  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings the  church  has  built  for  the  elderly. 


Sr.  John  the  Baptist  Cathedral  in  Santurce  (left)  contrasts  with  tiny  house  churches  like,  Church  of  the  Advent,  Carolina,  Puerto 
Rico,  seen  on  the  right. 


St.  Michael's  Daycare  Center 

4.  Modern  neighborhoods  where  the  church  has  helped 
relocate  people  following  natural  disasters  or  appropria- 
tion of  their  land. 

5.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  situated  in  one  of  Ponce's 
poorest  neighborhoods  and  offering  expert  medical 
services  including  open  heart  surgery  and  renal  care. 

The  1 8,  000  or  so  active 
Episcopalians  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
much  to  teach  us;  we  also  have 
much  to  teach  them.  During  our 
meeting  with  their  Extra-Diocesan 
Affairs  Committee,  we  talked  of 
many  ways  to  accelerate  this  pro- 
cess. Among  them  were: 

1 .  Bringing  seminarians  and  priests 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  help  with  our 
ministry  to  Spanish-speaking 
migrants. 

2.  Encouraging  more  sister  parish 
relationships,  including  exchange 
visits  whenever  possible. 

3.  Investigating  participation  as 
candidates  and  leaders  in  each 
other's  Cursillo  and  Marriage 
Encounter  weekends. 

4.  Supporting  youth  exchanges  at 
camps,  Happenings  and  for  joint 
work  projects. 

5.  Continued  participation  in  each 
other's  clergy  conferences  and 
conventions. 

The  Companion  Diocese 
Committee  rejoices  in  the  work  of 
our  Puerto  Rican  sisters  and  brothers 
and  looks  forward  to  deepening  and 
broadening  our  relationship  with 
them.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  how  you  might  become  more 
involved  in  this  effort,  please  contact 
The  Rev.  Tom  Chaffee  at  919-794- 
3277  or  The  Rev.  Carolyn  West  at 
919-633-2109. 
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The  ECW  convene  in  Edenton 


by  Catherine  Pollard 

The  spring  morning  of  May  9,  1995,  dawned  bright  and 
beautiful  as  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  came  together  for  their  one  hundred  and  seventh 
annual  meeting.  This  year's  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
sanctuary  of  historic  Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Edenton,  North  Carolina.  Not  even  a  flat  tire,  experienced  by 
the  delegation  from  Saint  Joseph's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Fayetteville,  could  prevent  ECW  members  from  reaching 
Edenton  to  join  in  the  fellowship  and  corporate  communion 
that  we  all  so  look  forward  to  each  year! 

The  Right  Reverend  Charles  Vache,  Assistant  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  was  the  guest  speaker.  All  of  us 
who  have  heard  Bishop  Vache  speak  know  how  thought 
provoking  and  inspiring,  (and  entertaining!)  he  is.  He  spoke 


(1ft.  to  rt.)  Welcoming  smile  of  Mrs.  Susan  Creighton,  outgoing  Albemarle 
District  Chairman,  at  whose  lovely  home  the  ECW  Executive  Board  was  so 
graciously  entertained  on  Friday  night;  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Player,  ECW 
Handbook  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ann  Perry,  Co-Chairman  of  ECW  Nominating 
Committee;  Mrs.  Frances  vonRosenberg,  President  of  ECW,  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Dencie  Page,  Vice-President  (President-elect)  of  ECW, 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina;  Mrs.  Betsy  Dixon,  Upper  Cape  Fear  District 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Debbie  Luke,  Albemarle  District  Chairman;  Mrs.  Betty 
Hagood,  out-going  United  Thank  Offering  Chairman 


to  the  ECW  about  the  development  of  our  Church  from  the 
time  of  its  formation  to  the  present.  He  also  discussed  the 
role  General  Convention  plays  in  reflecting  our  Church  as  a 
"community  of  diverse  people —  the  Body  of  Christ —  a 
diverse  constituency  of  differing  backgrounds  who  come 
together  to  be  as  creative  and  directive  as  we  can  be,  as  God 
calls  us  to  be,  in  the  world  today."  Bishop  Vache  spoke  of 
the  problems  that  face  the  Episcopal  Church  today  as  being 
the  same  problems  that  face  society  as  a  whole.  He  contin- 
ued his  address  by  assuring  us  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
seeks  to  be  responsible  and  responsive  in  facing  the  issues 
troubling  the  world  today  by  being  faithful  to  our  heritage 
and  to  the  Gospel  as  we  understand  it.  Bishop  Vache,  in 
closing,  reminded  us  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  always 
been  at  the  center  of  "dynamic  and 
creative  tension"  and  General 
Convention  is  the  place  we  seek  to 
find  where  "God  wants  us  to  be." 
He  asked  for  us  to  remember  our 
bishops,  clergy  and  laity  in  our 
prayers  so  that  we  might  continue  to 
do  those  things  together  which  we 
cannot  do  alone. 

Corporate  Communion  was 
celebrated  by  The  Right  Reverend 
B.  Sidney  Sanders  who  was  assisted 
by  The  Reverend  Barbara  Chaffee 
and  The  Reverend  Russell  Johnson. 
It  was  a  beautiful  service,  and  we  all 
gave  our  thanks  to  God  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  there  to  worship 
Him  together.  As  the  new  members 
of  the  ECW  board  were  installed, 
we  all  in  our  various  ways  felt  a 
rededication  to  our  ministries  in 
ECW. 

The  annual  meeting  was 
followed  by  a  delicious  luncheon 
planned  by  the  ladies  of  Saint  Paul's 
and  Saint  John's  of  Edenton  and 
served  at  The  Dram  Tree  Restaurant. 


Mrs.  Mudgie  Smith  (pictured  on  left)  was  honored  for 
over  ten  years  of  service  as  ECW  Treasurer  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done  were  offered  by:  Mrs.  Ruby  Strouse,  Secretary  of 
ECW,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina;  Mrs.  Frances 
vonRosenberg,  President  of  ECW,  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Nancy  Broadwell,  past  President  of 
ECW,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina;  Mrs.  Ann  Parker,  chair, 
ECW  Nominating  Committee. 


Such  good  food  and  Christian  fellowship  made  for  a  wonder- 
ful luncheon. 

During  the  business  meeting,  ECW  District  President 
Frances  vonRosenberg  quoted  Pamela  Chinnis,  President  of 
The  House  of  Deputies  at  General  Convention:  "Some 
women  will  seek  out  such  ministries  as  serving  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  but  others  won't.  Instead  they  want  fellowship, 
educational  challenges,  and  good  speakers;  and  they  should 
have  those  opportunities.  There  is  a  place  and  a  need  for 
both." 

We  had  all  three — fellowship,  educational  challenge,  and 
a  great  speaker — at  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  on  May  9,1995,  at  Saint  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Edenton.  Thank  you  to  everyone  who  made  this 
convocation  the  success  it  was! 

—  Catherine  Pollard  is  the  Communications  Chair  for  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women  of  East  Carolina. 


St.  John  %  Wilmington, 
receives  generous  gift 

When  Donald  R.  Watson,  a  twelve-year  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's,  Wilmington  died  on  March  18, 
1994,  he  left  to  St.  John's  a  generous  gift  of 
$100,000.  This  unrestricted  gift  is  indicative  of  the 
generosity  Mr.  Watson  bestowed  during  his  life- 
time. 

Mr.  Watson,  described  by  a  fellow  parishioner 
as  "a  very  faithful,  active  member,"  served  on  the 
Finance  Committee  of  St.  John's  and  on  the 
"Sound's  of  St.  John's,"  the  committee  for  the  new 
organ.  He  was  also  active  in  the  United  Way,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
He  was  a  Patron  of  St.  John's  Museum  of  Art,  a 
contributor  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine  for  Research,  a 
sponsor  of  "The  Watson  Fellow"  at  Duke  Medical 
School,  and  a  sponsor  of  the  Watson  Foundation  at 
UNC-Wilmington  for  Merit  Scholarship.  Mr. 
Watson  had  been  the  president  of  Carolina  Bottlers 
of  Wilmington. 

Stewardship  was  truly  a  way  of  life  for  Mr. 
Watson  and  continues  to  be  for  his  wife,  Monica. 
Mrs.  Watson  is  serving  as  a  member  of  St.  John's 
1995  every  member  canvass  team. 


The  7th  Annual  Conference  on  church  Musk 

with 

Dr.  William  Bradley  Roberts 


Composer-Organist-Choirmaster 
at  All  Saint's  Episcopal  Church,  Tucson, 
Arizona 


Former  Chair  of  the  Standing  Commission 
on  Church  Music 
of  the  Episcopal  Church 

Fraky,  August  25  to  Sunday,  August  27,  1995 

Trinity  Center  -  Pine  Knoll  shores,  NC 


For  more  information  you 
may  contact: 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper  , 
Church  of  the  Servant  -p^ 
4925  Oriole  Drive,  ; 
Wilmington,  NC  28403 


The  Conference  will 
conclude  with 
Trinity  Center  Day 
11.00  Holy  Eucharist 
Sunday,  August  27,  1995 
Bring  a  bag  lunch 


Tuition:  $125.00  yer yerson  (meals  and  lotyin^  included) 
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Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 

JULY 

Elderhostel  2-7 

Discoverers  I  Camp  2-7 

Explorers  II  Camp  8-15 

Discoverers  II  Camp  17-22 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston,  Parish  Retreat  21-23 

Explorers  III  Camp  25-31 

AUGUST 


Discoverers  III  Camp 

3-9 

Church  of  the  Servant,  Parish  Retreat 

4-6 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville,  Parish  Retreat 

11-13 

Discoverers  IV  Camp 

11-17 

Elderhostel 

13-18 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Parish  Retreat 

18-20 

Youth  Commission 

19-20 

Executive  Council 

20-21 

ECW  Board  Retreat 

23-24 

ECW  Annual  Luncheon 

24 

Liturgical  Music  Conference 

25-27 

Trinity  Day 

27 

Elderhostel 

27-9M 

SEPTEMBER 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Parish  Retreat 

Senior  Adult  Reunion  Week 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Foyers  Picnic 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  Parish  Retreat 

School  of  Pastoral  Care 

Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth  Conference 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte,  Choir  Retreat 

Clergy  Conference 

Cursillo  4th  Day  Weekend 

October 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Couples  Retreat 
Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity,  Parish  Retreat 
Happening 

St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head,  Parish  Retreat 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 

Prison  Superintendents'  Retreat 

Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event 

Elderhostel 


1-3 
3-8 
7 

8-10 
1-13 
15-17 

17-  18 

18-  19 
22-24 


6-8 

6-8 

12-15 

20-22 

22-27 

25-27 

27-29 

29-11/3 


Desire  a  get-a-way  to  the  serenity  of  Trinity  Center?  If  rooms  are  available,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  Trinity  Time  by  calling  Jacque  Mason,  919/246-5600,  two  weeks 
prior  to  a  desired  visit. 


School  of  Pastoral  Care  Scheduled 


The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  will 
sponsor  the  Agnes  Sanford  School  of  Pastoral  Care  on 
September  10-13,  1995,  at  Trinity  Center.  The  Schools 
of  Pastoral  Care  have  been  established  in  the  belief  that 
the  spiritual  power  practiced  by  the  Apostles  in  the  tri- 
fold  ministry  of  preaching,  teaching,  and  healing  is 
greatly  needed  in  today's  world,  and  should  have  a 
much  larger  place  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  aim  of 
the  Schools  of  Pastoral  Care  is  to  help  clergy  and  other 
Christian  lay  leaders  of  all  denominations,  as  well  as 
professionals  in  the  healing  arts,  to  reaffirm  the  reality  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives,  so  that 
complete  healing,  that  is,  full  restoration  of  God's 
harmony,  can  take  place  in  their  lives. 

The  idea  and  inspiration  for  the  Schools  of  Pastoral 
Care  resulted  from  the  work  of  noted  author  Agnes 
Sanford  and  her  husband,  The  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Sanford. 
They  traveled  all  over  the  world  sharing  their  insights. 
The  Sanfords,  now  deceased,  trained  other  leaders  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Schools  (established  in  1958), 
so  that  this  ministry  has  continued  uninterrupted  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

A  School  of  Pastoral  Care  consists  of  lectures, 
"hands-on"  experience,  and  the  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual counseling  with  the  leaders.  Although  much 


material  is  covered  in  the  talks,  many  of  the  truths 
must  be  "caught"  rather  than  merely  taught.  Leaders 
are  selected  for  their  experience  and  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  healing. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Boole  is  a  native  of  London, 
England  and  received  his  theological  education  there. 
He  was  ordained  Priest  in  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  and  is  currently  the  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Anglican  Church  in  Ottawa.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  Schools  of  Pastoral  Care  since  1987.  Our 
other  leader,  Dr.  Harry  Goldsmith,  earned  his  Ph.D. 
from  New  York  University  and  is  a  Diplomate  in 
Clinical  Psychology  currently  in  private  practice.  Dr. 
Goldsmith  converted  from  Judaism  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  after  being  healed  of  a  serious  leg  injury  by 
Agnes  Sanford  in  the  late  1940's. 

Cost  for  the  School  is  $225.00  per  person,  which 
includes  a  $25.00  registration  fee,  double  occupancy 
room,  linens,  beverage  breaks,  and  9  meals  (Sunday 
dinner  through  Wednesday  lunch).  Applications  and 
the  $25.00  fee  must  be  received  by  July  1,  1995. 
Applications  and  other  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Deacon  Elaine  Irving,  Registrar,  910/455-7228, 
or  by  calling  the  diocesan  office.  The  registration  fee 
is  not  refundable  after  August  1st. 


A  Quiet  Day 
at 

Trinity  Center 


August  15,  1995 
Feast  of  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
9  am  -  3  pm 

The  Rev.  Carolyn  West,  Spiritual  Director 

My  soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord, 
my  spirit  rejoices  in  God,  my  Savior; 

Magnificat 

Tuesday,  August  15,  will  be  a  day  of  meditation  and 
quiet,  with  individual  spiritual  direction,  the  Rite  of 
Reconciliation  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  Carolyn  West, 
Assistant  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern,  will  lead 
the  meditations  and  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Having 
led  Quiet  Days  at  Christ  Church  and  been  a  participant  in 
other  quiet  days,  she  brings  to  us  a  life  of  prayer  and  joy. 

The  Quiet  Day  will  begin  with  Morning  Prayer  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  Chapel  of  Julian  of  Norwich  after  which  there 
will  be  time  for  silent  walks  on  the  beach  or  grounds, 
meditative  reading,  and  prayer.  Lunch  will  follow 
Noonday  Prayers,  with  the  day  concluding  with  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  2:30. 

Register  by  calling  Trinity  Center:  (919)  247-5600. 
Cost  of  the  day,  which  includes  lunch,  is  $10.00.  A 
limited  number  of  rooms  may  be  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  come  the  afternoon  before.  Please  check  with 
Jacque  Mason  at  Trinity  Center. 

Father  in  heaven,  by  your  grace  the  virgin  mother  of 
your  incarnate  Son  was  blessed  in  bearing  him,  but  still 
more  blessed  in  keeping  your  word:  Grant  us  who  honor 
the  exaltation  of  her  lowliness  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  devotion  to  your  will. 

Amen 
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Capital  Funds  Steering 
Committee  tackles  campaign 
specifics 

The  Capital  Funds  Steering  Committee  has  met  several  times  over  the 
past  two  months  to  interview  professional  fund  raising  firms,  to  establish 
a  timetable  of  events  and  to  more  clearly  define  the  campaign  goals. 

The  committee  plans  to  continue  to  interview  a  few  more  fund  raising 
firms  before  forwarding  a  final  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  diocese.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  diocese  will  hire  a  firm  this 
fall.  Once  a  fund  raising  firm  is  on  board,  a  feasibility  study  will  be 
conducted  in  January  1996.  The  feasibility  study  results  will  be  presented 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  February  1996  and  the  campaign  will  kick- 
off  shortly  thereafter  hopefully,  to  be  completed  by  mid-summer. 

While  the  total  campaign  goal  has  not  yet  been  determined,  three 
components  of  the  campaign  have  been  identified. 

1.  $1.5  million  to  complete  Trinity  Center. 

2.  An  undetermined  sum  to  assist  parishes,  missions  and  congregations  as 
needed,  primarily  with  capital  needs.  These  funds  will  be  deposited  with 
the  Foundation  as  custodian  and  will  be  dispersed  as  directed  by  the 
Executive  Council.  The  Council  will  determine  if  the  disbursements  will 
be  loans  or  outright  grants. 

3.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  funds  raised  will  be  designated  in  the  Founda- 
tion and  will  be  specifically  earmarked  for  outreach  programs.  The 
income  from  the  corpus  of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  outreach. 

Between  now  and  December  1,  1995,  diocesan  committees  and 
deaneries  will  be  asked  to  help  identify  needs  for  outreach  and  missions. 
The  needs  identified  will  help  in  the  development  of  the  case  statement 
for  Jhe  campaign. 


ou  are  mvv 


to 
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Trinity  Center  Day 

Sunday y  ^4ucju5t  27,  /  993 

.     1 1 :00  Festival  Holy  Eucharist 
in  the  Centrum  at  Trinity  Center 

Bring  your  family,  friends  and  a  bag 
lunch! 

<? 

(Beverages    dessert  provided  by  Trinity  Center) 


P(eaie  join  liSisnop  Sanderi,  tile  2)ioce5an  C^Loir,  the  ^Jrinitu  Center  itafy 
and friendd  jrom  acroii  tlie  2)ioce3e  jor  a  dau  of  woriliip  and  fellowship. 
Spend  tile  day  exploring  line  leach,  tke  iound  and the  beautiful  grounds  of 
^Jrinitu  (Center! 


Editor's  Note 


Since  the  birth  of  my  daughter,  Ali,  in  February,  I  have  been  struggling  to  get  caught- 
up  and  to  maintain  my  sanity.  I  must  admit,  1  don't  think  either  has  occurred.  After 
meeting  with  Bishop  Sanders,  I  have  decided  to  relinquish  my  duties  in  the  area  of 
stewardship  and  to  focus  solely  on  Cross  Current.  I  hope  that  this  will  give  me  more  time 
to  enjoy  my  family. 

Nancy  Broadwell,  the  Chair  of  the  Stewardship  Commission,  will  continue  pairing 
stewardship  consultants  with  churches  requesting  stewardship  education.  (I  cannot  thank 
her  enough  for  agreeing  to  oversee  this  wonderful  effort  that  the  diocese  has  started.)  If 
you  need  help  or  have  questions  in  the  area  of  stewardship,  please  contact  Nancy  at  910/ 
867-091 1. 

In  the  next  month  I  will  be  working  to  better  organize  coverage  of  diocesan  events.  If 
you  have  any  interest  in  writing  or  photography  and  would  like  to  contribute  you  talents  to 
Cross  Current,  please  contact  me  at  910/938-1017.  (There  are  a  few  people  who  contacted 
me  in  February  just  before  Ali  was  born  and  I  misplaced  those  names.  I  apologize  and  do 
hope  you  will  contact  me  again.) 

I  feel  blessed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for  such  a  wonderful  and  supportive 
diocese.  Thank  you  for  your  help  and  your  prayers. 

Alicia 


Diocesan  Calendar 


13 

20 
30 


10:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
2:30-5:00  p.m. 


Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville 


4-5 

19-  20 

20-  21 
25-27 
27 

31 


10:30a.m. 


Nominating  Committee,  New  Bern 

Youth  Commission  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 

Executive  Council  Overnight,  Trinity  Center 

7th  Annual  Conference  on  Church  Music,  Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Center  Day,  Trinity  Center 

Convention  Committee  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 


Bishop  Vache 

July  9  St.  Francis,  Bogue  Banks 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Cynthia  Pollock,  (919)  522-0885. 
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Survey  To  Help  Shape 
Diocesan  Profile  For 
Bishop  Search 

By  Joe  West 

In  mid-September,  parishioners  across  East 
Carolina  can  have  a  say  as  to  the  future  direction  of 
the  diocese  as  it  prepares  to  elect  a  bishop  coadjutor, 
the  next  bishop  of  East  Carolina. 

A  diocesan  survey,  designed  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  as  a  guide  for  the  election,  will  ask  church 
members  their  hopes  on  what  the  diocese's  priorities 
should  be  in  the  coming  years.  Parishioners  can  rank 
in  priority  such  areas  as  Christian  education,  training 
of  ordained  and  lay  leaders,  congregational  develop- 
ment, spiritual  growth,  stewardship,  outreach  ministry, 
racial  and  ethnic  inclusiveness,  and  the  many  other 
active  ministries. 

In  addition,  parishioners  will  list  the  personal 
qualities  and  traits  they  would  like  to  see  in  their  next 
bishop. 

Also  in  September,  the  committee  will  begin 
accepting  names  of  potential  nominees  for  the  April  20 
election. 

Results  of  the  congregational  survey  will  be  used 
to  develop  a  diocesan  profile,  so  that  both  parishio- 
ners and  the  candidates  can  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
vision  of  this  diocese. 

"In  the  search  for  the  next  bishop,  we  are  present- 
ing ourselves  to  candidates  every  bit  as  much  as  they 
are  presenting  themselves  to  us,"  said  the  Rev.  Robert 
Banse,  Rector  of  St.  John's  in  Wilmington  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee.  "For  that  reason,  the 
survey  and  profile  may  be  the  two  most  important 
things  we  do." 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  asking  that 
churches  set  aside  either  Sept.  1 0  or  1 7  as  "Survey 
Sunday,"  to  encourage  people  to  complete  the 
questionnaire.  Having  everyone  in  the  diocese  doing 
the  surveys  at  the  same  time  will  provide  a  sense  of 
"connectedness,"  members  believe. 

Survey  forms  were  mailed  to  the  churches  around 
Labor  Day  and  must  be  returned  to  the  committee  by 
Sept.  22. 

A  separate  survey  will  be  conducted  of  the  clergy 
in  the  diocese,  to  solicit  their  opinions  on  issues  facing 
the  national  church  and  East  Carolina.  This  will 
happen  as  part  of  the  annual  clergy  conference  Sept. 
I8andl9. 

The  Nominating  Committee  held  its  first  official 
meeting  in  New  Bern  Aug.  4  and  6.  The  site  was 
chosen  in  part  for  symbolic  reasons  because  the  long 
search  process  will  culminate  with  delegates  electing 
the  bishop  coadjutor  at  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern  on 
April  20. 

During  the  two-day  meeting  in  New  Bern,  commit- 
tee members  wrestled  with  the  "time  line"  or  calendar 
for  putting  all  the  pieces  of  the  election  process  in 
place.  In  addition  to  surveying  congregations  and 
clergy  and  writing  a  diocesan  profile,  the  committee 
must  gather  names  of  nominees,  check  references, 
interview  candidates,  and  have  the  candidates  and 
parishioners  get  acquainted  before  the  election. 

And  all  this  must  be  done  around  the  already 
busy  church  and  secular  calendars,  which  include 
Christmas  and  Easter. 

"It's  important  that  this  whole  process  fit  into  the 
normal  life  and  rhythm  of  the  church,"  said  the  Rev. 
Ron  Abrams,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Fayetteville. 

During  the  New  Bern  meeting,  committee  members 
received  plenty  of  pointers  on  the  search  process  from 
two  pros. 

Bishop  Harold  Hopkins,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Pastoral  Development  for  the  national  church, 
was  there  to  share  what  he  has  learned  from  working 
with  60  or  70  dioceses  that  have  held  Episcopal 
elections. 
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"When  electing  bishops,  a  diocese  turns 
inward  on  itself,  and  that's  a  good  thing,"  said 
Hopkins.  "People  reflect  on  where  they  have 
been,  and  the  identity  of  the  diocese  becomes 
an  important  point  of  discussion." 

But  it  is  also  a  time  to  look  ahead  at  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future,  he  added. 

That  is  why  the  diocesan  profile  is  so 
important,  said  Hopkins,  adding  that  potential 
candidates  will  "devour"  the  profile. 

"The  profile  may  be  the  only  information 
they  have  on  you,"  said  Hopkins.  "You  don't 
use  it  to  screen  people  out  but  to  screen  them 
in  because  they  can  see  that  they  fit  your 
profile." 

Also  attending  the  meeting  was  the  Rev. 
Philip  Porcher,  who  will  serve  as  consultant  to 
the  Nominating  Committee  during  the  entire 
process.  Porcher,  who  recently  retired  after  20 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Virginia,  has  guided  many  parishes  through 
the  process  of  calling  new  rectors. 

After  the  survey  forms  are  returned,  a 
special  computer  program  will  be  used  to 
tabulate  the  results  for  the  profile. 

"The  survey  is  very  important  because  it 
will  give  everyone  in  our  parishes  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  search  process,"  said  Jo  Ann 
Bell,  a  vocational  deacon  at  St.  Paul's  in 
Greenville.  She  will  be  in  charge  of  compiling 


the  data. 

In  addition  to  the  comments  of  parishio- 
ners and  clergy,  the  profile  will  include 
sections  on  the  history  of  the  diocese,  staff 
structure  and  finances,  demographics  of  the 
region.  Trinity  Center,  youth  ministries, 
outreach  efforts,  Episcopal  Church  Women 
and  the  upcoming  capital  funds  campaign.  It 
also  will  contain  a  diocesan  mission  statement 
and  a  prayer  for  spiritual  guidance  for  every- 
one in  the  diocese. 

"It's  important  that  every  parish  pray  for 
us  during  this  whole  selection  process,"  said 
Porcher. 

The  committee  will  accept  names  of 
nominees  within  a  six-week  "window"  begin- 
ning Sept.  18  and  ending  Nov.  1. 

All  clergy  and  senior  wardens  in  the 
diocese  will  receive  a  letter  about  the  search 
and  a  copy  of  the  nomination  form.  All 
diocesan  bishops  across  the  country  will  be 
notified,  and  the  Church  Deployment  Office 
will  be  asked  to  supply  names  of  eligible  ' 
candidates  who  fit  the  diocesan  profile. 

Only  those  names  received  on  committee 
nomination  forms  will  be  considered.  These 
forms  may  be  duplicated.  Persons  may  request 

"Survey"  continued  on  page3 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 

The  following  words  are  from  a  Mark  Collie  song: 
"He  wants  to  work  to  make  a  living.  His  heart  is 
strong,  his  hands  are  willing.  Fifteen  years  he  ain't 
missed  a  day.  Now  there's  a  lock  on  the  factory  gate. 
All  he  wants  is  the  life  he  thought  he  had .  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask?" 


mA  few  short  months  ago,  Burroughs-Wellcome 
pharmaceutical  Company  in  Greenville,  N.C.,  was 
purchased  by  another  company  in  what  the  newspa- 
pers termed  a  "hostile  takeover. "  The  new  company 
immediately  announced  amajor  "downsizing,"  which  is 
a  nice  way  of  saying  a  lot  of  people  were  going  to  lose 
B         their  jobs-not  just  lose  their  jobs,  but  lose  their  good 

I   jobs;  notjust  their  goodjobs,  but  their  careers.  The 

stress  impact  on  thosepeople  who  were  directly 

m affected  was  immediate  and  hard  felt.  The  ripples  sent 
shock  waves  throughout  Greenville. 
Lenior  Memorial  Hospital  inKinston,  N.C., 
^^^h         recently  "downsized"  by  laying  off  one  hundred  work- 
ers.  Many  of  these  were  career  medical  people. 
Again,  the  shock  impact  was  direct  and  crippling. 
^  Talktoarecentcollegegraduateaboutthejob 

markettoday.  Tough  and  tight  are  the  adjectives  most 
commonly  used. 

The  evidence  is  in.  In  all  probability,  our  children 
will  have  less  than  we  do;  theirchildren  even  less.  To  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  song,  "All  we  want  is  the  life  we  thought  we  had."  I  wonder 
if  we  have  ever  taken  a  good  hard  look  at  that  life. 

I'm  a  child  of  the  depression.  If  I  go  to  a  restaurant  and  they  serve 
me  way  too  much  food,  I'm  going  to  have  a  clean  plate  before  I'm 
through.  No  matter  how  full  lam.  The  result  is  I  weigh  too  much.  I  must 
not  be  the  only  depression  child,  however.  Look  at  the  cars  parked 
outside  the  restaurants  that  advertise  all  you  can  eat  for  $4.99.  Quality  of 
food  is  not  mentioned;  only  quantity. 

Has  my  generation  missed,  in  many  ways,  both  the  quality  of  food  and 
the  quality  of  life?  Isthere  a  sense  in  which  less  will  be  more?  Less  things 
to  occupy  our  time.  More  time  for  each  other.  Less  things  to  occupy  our 
time.  More  time  for  prayer.  Less  money 
to  spend  at  the  mall.  More  time  for  quiet 
meditation. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  support  a 
family  and  send  three  children  to  college.  I 
am  deeply  thankful  that  I  have  lived  in  a 
society  where  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do 
that.  I  would  like  that  to  be  a  possibility 
for  al  1  people.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  acquiring  things  has  been  too 
important  to  me  and  to  my  generation. 
Maybe,  just  maybe,  ifGodputsusina 
position  where  we  can  acquire  less  things, 
we  may  be  able  to  acquire  more  life. 
Think  about  it,  anyway.  Until  next  time. 

/J 


Walker  accepts  dream  job 

Patience  pays  off.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  Sheila  Walker,  member  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Goldsboro,  and  employee  of  the  Lenoir  County  School  System. 

After  serving  as  an  assistant  principal  for  1 2  years,  Walker  has  landed  her 
dreamjob.  On  August8, 1995,  Walker  was  appointed  principal  ofthe  new  Lewis 
Center,  an  alternative  learning  center,  in  Kinston. 

"This  was  my  dreamjob,"  said  Walker  in  a  recent  phone  interview.  "I  never 
applied  for  another  j  ob. . .  .1  waited  for  it  even  when  there  were  no  plans  for  a  special 
ed  school  in  Lenoir  County." 

Lewis  Center  is  a  new  concept  in  alternative  education.  The  center  is  comprised 
of  four  distinct  programs:  handicapped  pre-school  classes;  Head  Start  classes;  the 
Green  Lamp  program;  and  an  alternative  learning  center  for  grades  six  through 
twelve.  Walker  is  directly  responsible  for  the  39  children  enrolled  in  the  handi- 
capped pre-school  classes  and  the  43  students  in  the  learning  center.  Although  the 
Head  Start  and  the  Green  Lamp  programs  have  their  own  directors,  Walker  over- 
sees their  on-site  activities. 

While  the  Head  Start  and  the  Green  Lamp  programs  have  been  in  operation 
prior  to  1 995,  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  brought  under  one  roof  and  it  is 
the  first  time  the  Center  has  been  open  as  a  school .  The  learning  center  is  for  kids 
who  have  not  had  alot  of  success  in  public  schools.  "They  are  not  bad  kids,"  says 
Walker.  "They  are  just  misdirected."  After  four  days  of  school,  Walker  was 
delighted  to  report  four  days  without  incident. 

Having  been  appointed  as  principal  a  mere  four  days  before  the  teachers  ar- 
rived, Walker  is  still  busy  recruiting  staff,  teachers  and  students.  The  alternative 
school  has  a  cap  of  1 00  students.  While  Walker  doesn't  expect  to  reach  that 
number  for  a  few  years,  she  is  encouraged  that  the  school's  formation  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 
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The  Rev.  Philip  Porcherand  the  Fit.  Rev.  Harold  Hopkins  assist 
Bob  V arN eld,  nominating  committee  chair,  during  the  two-day 
meeting  in  New  Bern. 


forms  from  their  clergy,  any  committee  member  and  Larry 
Overton,  corresponding  secretary,  P.O.  Box  603,  Ahoskie,  N.C. 
27910. 

"Once  we  have  received  a  name  in  nomination,  we  will  send 
the  person  a  letter,  asking  him  or  her  to  complete  a  nomination 
form  and  short  questionnaire,  and  to  also  send  us  their  resume," 
said  Bob  Van  Veld  of  St.  Timothy's  in  Greenville  and  the 
committee  chairman. 

Committee  members  will  do  an  initial  screening  of  nominees 
from  Nov.  4  to  Thanksgiving,  and  then  conduct  the  numerous 
reference  checks  and  phone  interviews  from  early  December  to 
Christmas. 

Visits  by  committee  members  to  those  clergy  in  a  narrowed 
list  will  be  made  from  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  10.  The  final  nominees 
should  be  chosen  later  in  February,  said  Van  Veld,  and  they  will 
be  invited  in  mid-March  to  meet  the  diocese. 

Many  committee  members  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
election  process  would  not  become  overly  politicized. 

"Politics  are  going  to  be  present  in  every  bishop's  election, 
but  an  honest  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  a  community 
exercise  in  spiritual  discernment,"  said  Bishop  Hopkins. 

Another  concern  was  the  need  to  do  a  thorough  background 
check  of  all  applicants,  something  that  is  already  required  of 
clergy  in  the  diocese.  Not  only  will  references  of  nominees  be 


contacted  but  the  bishop-elect  will  be  required  by  the 
national  church  to  undergo  an  extensive  psychological  exam 
and  complete  a  detailed  questionnaire  on  such  matters  as 
family  life  and  health. 

"Churches  are  starting  to  ask  honest  questions  that  they 
should  have  been  asking  all  along  because  some  people  have 
gotten  hurt  in  the  past,"  said  Hopkins.  "The  church  needs  to 
be  a  safe  place  for  people  who  are  vulnerable." 

Committee  members  ask  that  they  and  the  entire  church 
be  kept  in  the  prayers  of  everyone. 

Nominating  Committee  members  are:  Bob  VanVeld,  St. 
Timothy's,  Greenville;  the  Rev.  Robert  Banse,  St.  John's, 
Wilmington;  Larry  Overton,  St.  Thomas',  Ahoskie;  the  Rev. 
Jo  Ann  Bell,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville;  the  Rev.  John  Grayson, 
St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City;  the  Rev.  Ron  Abrams,  Holy 
Trinity,  Fayetteville;  and  the  Rev.  Augustine  Joseph,  St. 
Joseph's,  Fayetteville; 

Also,  Susie  White,  St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head;  Harry 
Douglas,  Holy  Cross,  Aurora;  J.  Thomas  Grown,  St. 
Stephen's,  Goldsboro;  Mike  McCulley,  Christ  Church,  New 
Bern;  Jo  Parrott,  St.  Mary's,  Kinston;  Sheila  Walker,  St. 
Andrew's,  Goldsboro;  Patti  Hutaff,  St.  John's,  Fayetteville; 
Patricia  Howe,  St.  Andrew's,  Wrightsville  Beach;  and 
Virginia  Shew,  Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington. 


Refugee  Ministry  responds  on  a  moment's  notice 


by  Celeste  Smith 

St.  John's  in  Wilmington  recently  opened  their  arms  to 
the  Karic  family  with  just  two  day's  notice. 

Sarah  Lischer,  former  Refugee  Coordinator,  explains, 
"The  national  office  called  and  said  cousins  of  the 
Karabegovic  family  could  arrive  in  the  next  two  weeks  if  we 
could  find  a  sponsor.  Once  St.  John's  agreed  they  called  on 
Monday  with  a  Thursday  arrival  date!" 

After  considering  sponsorship  for  a  year,  St.  John's 
swung  into  action,  being  trained  in  committee  responsibilities 
and  preparing  an  apartment  for  this  couple  and  their  four- 
year-old  son. 

Susan  Henderson,  St.  John's  Outreach  Chairperson 
recalls,  "It  was  intimidating  to  think  of  all  that  had  to  be  done 
to  get  this  apartment  furnished  and  cleaned  in  just  two  days. 
We  had  to  take  it  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  minute  by 
minute.  We  had  to  turn  it  over  to  God  and  say,  'Help  me.'" 

Heidi  Trask,  Refugee  Chairperson  at  St.  John's  com- 
ments, "The  good  Lord  showed  us  the  way  and  it  just 
happened.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  chairs,  tables,  and 
furnishings  just  arrived.  It  was  all  color  coordinated.  The 
Lord  is  a  great  decorator!  It  was  team  work." 

When  the  Refugee  Ministry  began  in  1992,  all  arrivals 
into  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  were  "free"  cases,  meaning 
that  any  available  refugees  were  taken  into  East  Carolina 
regardless  of  nationality  or  family  relationships.  Once 


refugees  are  resettled  in  the  United  States,  they  may  apply  to 
be  reunited  with  immediate  family  by  having  them  accepted 
into  the  program.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  the  seven  family 
arrivals  in  1994/95  have  been  touching  family  reunifications, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Karic  family. 

There  is  an  element  of  urgency  and  surprise  with  family 
reunifications.  Often,  the  refugees  who  are  joining  family 
members  already  in  the  U.S.  are  released  from  refugee  camps 
to  board  planes  much  faster  than  the  free  cases.  Sometimes, 
they  have  as  little  as  two  weeks  warning. 

While  this  is  wonderful  for  refugees  and  the  waiting 
relatives,  it  can  be  quite  challenging  for  the  ministry  to  find  a 
sponsor  church  and  prepare  them  for  the  new  arrivals. 
Though  fast  paced,  churches  like  St.  John's  which  have 
responded  find  great  rewards  when  witnessing  the  joy  of  the 
reunions  and  knowing  that  they  have  helped  to  fulfill  an 
urgent  need. 

"Truly,  this  is  the  most  rewarding  thing  I've  ever  been 
involved  in,"  says  Henderson  of  her  experience  with  the 
Karic's  arrival.  "I  highly  recommend  any  church  doing  this. 
Selfishly,  for  me,  the  personal  and  spiritual  growth  has  been 
wonderful.  My  awareness  now  of  what  I  have  materially  and 
of  having  my  family  in  close  proximity  is  so  great.  This  has 
reaffirmed  my  faith  in  God  and  my  faith  in  my  fellowman.  I've 
also  gained  such  ties  with  the  other  church  people  as  we 
worked  so  closely  together.  People  who  didn't  know  each 


other  just  came  out  of  the  woodwork  and  got  involved.  This 
has  brought  people  into  other  people's  lives." 

Trask  agrees,  "This  is  a  very  rewarding  experience. 
Seeing  this  family's  reaction  to  abundance  made  me  take  a 
look  at  a  lot  of  things  I  took  for  granted  in  this  country.  It 
made  me  appreciate  what  we  have,  the  freedom  we  have,  and 
brings  an  awareness  of  how  different  it  is  in  other  places." 

The  Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  is  coming  of  age  in  its 
third  year  in  East  Carolina.  The  program's  growth  has  been 
explosive  with  22  people  arriving  in  1 994  and  3 1  people  so  far 
in  1995. 

Sponsorship  involves  a  church  expressing  interest  in 
resettlement.  The  Diocesan  Refugee  Coordinator  (DRC) 
meets  with  them  to  explain  what  is  involved.  Once  a  decision 
is  made,  the  DRC  trains  the  church  in  the  core  duties  of 
sponsorship,  such  as  housing,  clothing,  transportation,  and 
assistance  in  finding  employment.  Most  families  are  self- 
sufficient  in  2-3  months.  The  DRC  follows  the  case  for  6 
months  and  provides  information  and  counseling  as  needed. 
Churches  involved  in  sponsorship  often  find  themselves 
enthusiastically  involved  in  bringing  new  life  to  themselves 
as  well  as  the  refugees. 

—  Celeste  Smith  has  replaced  Sarah  Lischer  as  the  Diocesan 
Refugee  Coordinator.  If  your  church  is  interested  in 
sponsoring  a  refugee  family,  vou  max  contact  her  at  919/ 
355-6501. 


The  Rev.  Bill  Hadden,  Jr.  dies 

The  Rev.  W.J.  "Bill"  Hadden,  Jr.  died  on  Wednesday,  June  14, 
1995  at  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital.  Funeral  Services  were  held  on 
Saturday,  June  17  at  St.  Paul's  in  Greenville  where  Hadden  had  served 
as  assistant  priest  prior  to  retirement. 

Hadden  moved  to  the  North  Carolina  in  1959  as  a  Disciples  of 
Christ  pastor  of  First  Christian  Church,  formerly  Eighth  Street  Christian 
Church,  for  10  years.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  Elebash 
as  an  Epsicopal  deacon  in  1974  and  in  April  1975  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Episcopal  Priesthood. 

Hadden  served  as  the  Episcopal  Chaplain  at  East  Carolina  University 
for  16  years,  during  which  time  he  also  served  as  the  assistant  priest  at  St.  Paul's.  He  also 
served  as  priest  in  charge  of  Emmanuel  church  in  Farmville  for  13  years. 

Hadden  was  dedicated  to  his  work  and  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  served  the  Lord  not 
only  through  the  Church,  but  in  his  community  involvement  as  well.  He  served  on  the 
Greenville  City  Council  for  12  years  and  on  a  number  of  other  city  boards.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  ECU  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Hadden  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Shumate  Hadden;  daughter,  Beth  H.  Lunney  of 
Huntersville;  sons,  The  Rev.  W.J.  "Bill"  Hadden  III  of  Greenville,  Whitney  W.  Hadden  of 
Hollywood,  CA.;  and  Robert  Lee  Hadden  of  Sterling,  VA.;  sister,  Miriam  H.  From  of  Tokeland, 
WA.;  four  grandchildren  and  one  great  grandchild. 


Parish  Delegates  May  Serve 
for  Both  1996  Conventions 


Congregations  are  encouraged  to  elect  one  set  of  delegates  to 
represent  their  parish  at  both  the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention  in 
Wilmington,  February  16-18  and  at  the  special  convention  to  elect  the 
bishop  coadjutor  in  New  Bern,  April  20,  1 996,  according  to  the  Rev. 
James  C.  Cooke,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Standing  Committee.  The 
Diocesan  Constitution  is  permissive  regarding  delegates  rather  than 
mandatory  on  the  subject  of  special  conventions,  Fr.  Cooke  noted. 
According  to  Article  III,  Section  3,  if  congregations  or  vestries  do  not 
elect  delegates  to  special  conventions,  "those  who  were  elected  to  the 
preceding  Annual  Convention. . .  shall  hold  over." 

After  consulting  with  Mr.  P.C.  Barwick,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese, 
and  receiving  his  concurrence,  the  Standing  Committee  is  encouraging 
congregations  to  elect  persons  to  serve  for  both  conventions.  In  this 
way  they  will  be  able  to  participate  at  the  annual  convention  in  discus- 
sions and  preparations  for  the  special  convention. 
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A  look  into  the  future  with  the  Rev.  Loren 


Mead 


by  Kirsten  Atkinson 

On  Saturday,  October  2 1 ,  and  Sunday, 
October  22,  St.  John's,  Wilmington  will  take  a 
glimpse  into  the  future  of  churches  in  our 
society  with  noted  author,  educator  and 
consultant,  the  Rev.  Loren  Mead.  The 
people  of  St.  John's  are  excited  to  offer  the 
diocese  the  wisdom  of  this  dynamic  speaker 
in  a  program  designed  for  laity  and  clergy 
alike. 

On  Saturday,  October  2 1 ,  Mead  will  lead 
a  workshop,  The  Coming  Place  of  the 
Church,from 9:00  a.m.  to 4:00  p.m.  Mead's 
presentation  will  give  lay  person,  church 
leaders,  and  congregations  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  past  trends  within  the  church;  to 
address  congregational  concerns;  and  to 
examine  the  future  roles  of  the  church  within 
the  community.  He  will  discuss  leadership 
development  and  issues  concerning  the 
future  of  the  church  for  congregations  of  all 
sizes. 

On  Sunday,  October  22,  Mead  will 
present  the  sermon  during  the  9:00  a.m. 
worship  services  and  at  1 0:00  a.m.  he  will 
lead  the  Christian  education  hour  session  on 
Owning  your  Church...Empowering  the  lay 
person! 

An  ordained  Episcopal  priest,  Mead  has 
worked  widely  with  religious  leaders  to 
strengthen  the  life  of  religious  organiza- 
tions— particularly  congregations.  He  has 
dedicated  his  career  to  working  with  lay 
people,  clergy,  executives,  bishops,  teachers, 


and  others  who  have  worked  to  enhance 
religious  life  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  bringing  organization 
development  and  behavioral  science  skills  to 
religious  systems.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
best-selling  The  Once  and  Future  Church 
( 1 99 1 )  and  the  more  recent  Transforming 
Congregations  for  the  Future  ( 1 994). 

As  founder  and  president  of  The  Alban 
Institute,  Inc.,  Mead  oversaw  the  growth  of 
this  independent,  ecumenical  agency  into  an 
international  membership  organization  that  is 
entirely  self-supporting.  Its  8,500  members 
and  its  wide  constituency  of  users  represent 
60  denominations. 

Mead  has  led  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  resources  within  religious  life — the 
role  and  work  of  the  interim  rector;  the  work 
of  conflict  management;  the  work  on  clergy 
stress  and  burnout;  the  basis  of  change  in 
congregations;  the  development  of  executive 
leadership  skills;  the  personal  and  spiritual 
development  of  clergy  leaders;  the  invention 
of  methods  of  research  in  institutional 
dynamics  and  transition  points;  the  roles  of 
women  in  leadership  in  churches;  and  the 
ministry  of  the  laity.  Mead  has  worked  with 
groups  of  clergy,  with  regional  and  national 
denominational  staff  groups,  and  with  large 
conferences.  He  is  widely  used  as  a  keynote 
speaker  for  national  or  regional  denomina- 
tional gatherings.  He  has  consulted  with 
groups,  agencies,  congregations,  and 
seminaries  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  also  in  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Mead  served  fifteen  years  in  parish 


ministries  in  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina,  with  one  year 
as  an  interim  pastor  in  the 
Church  of  England  near 
London.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  carry  out  an 
experiment  in  parish  development 
called  Project  Test  Pattern  between 
1 969  and  1 973 .  In  1 974  he  founded  the 
Alban  Institute,  Inc.  as  an  independent 
agency  to  pursue  the  work  of  the 
development  of  religious  institutional 
life. 

Born  in  South  Carolina,  Mead 
received  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  a 
M.  A.  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  After  a  short  period  as  a  teacher  in 
adult  education,  Mead  attended  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  received  an 
M.Div.  degree.  Later  Mead  did  additional 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  at 
the  University  of  Maine  in  Behavioral 
Sciences.  In  1967  he  was  a  fellow  at  the 
College  of  Preachers  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mead  later  received  honorary  degrees  of 
citations  from  the  University  of  the  South, 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  The  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  and  the  Interim  Pastor  Network. 

When  first  asked  to  write  a  brief  word 
about  Dr.  Mead's  arrival,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  about  a  man  who  many  clergy  know 
personally  or  by  his  works,  yet  about  whom 
the  average  church  goer,  including  me, 


knows  very  little.  I  have 
been  busy  reading  his  works  in  the  hopes 
that  I,  too,  can  begin  to  comprehend  his 
philosophy  on  the  trends  within  the  church 
community,  the  concerns  therein,  and  the 
future  of  the  church  as  we  know  it  today. 
We  can  all  benefit  from  Mead's  insight. 
Please  join  us  here  at  St.  John's  at  what 
promises  to  be  an  informative  and  inspira- 
tional two-day  visit.  For  further  information 
or  reservations,  please  call  St.  John's  at  910/ 
762-5273. 


Bishop  of  companion  diocese  makes  pastoral  visit 


by  The  Rev.  Gary  Fulton 

Imagine  trying  to  escape  the  hot 
summer  sun  by  visiting  eastern  North 
Carolina  in  July! 

That  is  what  the  Rt.  Rev.  David 
Alvarez,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  had 
in  mind  when  they  arrived  on  the 
mainland  on  July  4th.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  four-day  sojourn  from 
the  bishop  of  our  companion  diocese 
was  to  spend  some  "down-time"  in  a 
pastoral  visit  with  Bishop  Sanders  in 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  Trinity 
Center. 

But  in  the  fashion  of  most  bishops, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Alvarez  didn't  sit  still 
for  long.  They  joined  Bishop  Sanders 
in  a  Wednesday  evening  service  at  St. 
Anne's  in  Jacksonville  on  July  5. 
During  this  service  the  Rev.  Robert 
"Bob"  Lebron,  a  navy  chaplain,  was 
received  into  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  was  welcomed  into  the 
Order  of  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich. 
Bishop  Alvarez  joined  Bishop  Sanders 
and  the  Rev.  Jim  Cooke  in  administer- 
ing the  Eucharist  and  Bishop  Alvarez 
preached  the  homily. 

On  Thursday,  July  6,  Bishop 
Alvarez  and  his  wife  visited  the 
Hispanic  ministry  of  Iglesia  Episcopal  de  S/m  Mateo.  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Alvarez  were  accompanied  by  Bishop  Sanders,  the 
Rev.  Frank  Russ,  Bishop's  Assistant  for  Program  and 
Ministry,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gill,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Nags  Head  and  Chairman  of  the  Missionary  Outreach 
Committee  of  the  diocese. 


Bishops  Sidney  Sanders  and  David 
Alvarez  and  Marilyn  Alvarez  listen  as 
the  Rev.  Nick  Ibarra  describes  the 
ministry  of  San  Mateo. 


During  this  brief  visit  at  San  Mateo, 
Bishop  Alvarez  was  introduced  to  many 
of  the  key  supporters  of  that  ministry. 
The  Rev.  Nick  Ibarra,  Hispanic  missioner 
for  the  tri-county  ministry,  the  Rev.  Sue 
Duval,  Deacon  assigned  to  the  ministry, 
and  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton  met  the 
entourage  at  the  church's  center  in 
Yeatesville.  Following  a  brief  tour  of  the 
center,  the  party  traveled  on  to  Belhaven 
for  lunch  where  Mary  Evelyn  Miller, 
Treasurer  of  the  ministry,  and  Adolpho 
and  Dolores  Zepeda  joined  the  group. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  a  member  of  St.  James, 
Belhaven  and  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Hispanic  ministry  since  its  inception  in 
1 989.  She  is  the  leader  of  the  ministry 
that  St.  James  provides  in  that  commu- 
nity and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  San  Mateo  since  1993.  Mr.  Zepeda, 
born  in  San  Antonio,  moved  with  his  wife 
to  eastern  North  Carolina  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
manages  the  breeding  program  for  a  local 
hog  operation.  Bi-lingual,  he  accompa- 
nies Fr.  Nick  to  some  of  the  ministry's 
satellite  churches  where  he  teaches 
English.  His  wife  Dolores,  a  registered 
nurse,  works  at  Pungo  District  Hospital 
where  she  is  in  charge  of  employee 
health.  She  also  serves  the  ministry,  directing  cleaning  parties 
on  Saturdays  and  teaching  some  of  the  young  women  home 
economic  skills.  She  and  several  of  the  women  also  provide 
lunches  which  are  served  on  Sundays  following  the  liturgy. 
Dolores  also  travels  with  Fr.  Nick  in  the  evenings,  consulting 
with  parishioners  concerning  medical  problems,  medicating 


when  she  can,  and  referring  other  cases  to  physicians. 

Over  lunch  at  the  Helmsman  Restaurant,  the  group  tried 
to  give  Bishop  Alvarez  an  overview  of  the  ministry  and  a 
better  understanding  of  its  historical  roots  and  future  needs. 
To  give  him  a  better  perspective,  following  lunch,  the  group 
toured  Sea  Safari  where  one  hundred  thirty  Mexicans  are 
employed  this  summer.  Mrs.  Dorinda  Bateman,  co-owner  of 
the  business  along  with  her  husband  Topper,  led  the  tour. 
One  of  the  largest  employers  of  Latinos  in  the  seafood 
industry  around  the  Pamlico  estuarine,  the  Batemans  were 
also  one  of  the  first  to  import  men  and  women  to  do  this 
seasonal  work. 

Supporters  of  the  ministry  are  hopeful  that  our  compan- 
ion diocese  can  lend  a  hand  with  this  bi-lingual  ministry 
through  advice,  recommendations  or  manpower. 

After  the  visit  in  Yeatesville,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Alvarez 
returned  to  Kinston  where  they  were  to  catch  an  early 
morning  flight  for  their  return  to  Puerto  Rico.  Bishop  Sanders 
has  tentative  plans  to  return  the  visit  by  attending  the 
Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico's  clergy  conference  this  fall. 


Bishop  David  Alvarez  (left)  joins  Bishop  Sidney  Sanders 
and  the  Rev.  Jim  Cooke  (right)  in  celebrating  with  Linda 
and  Bob  Lebron. 
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Camp  Trinity:  A  Little  Heaven  on  Earth 


by  Braun  Campbell 

"It's  the  people  that  make  this  place  so 
special,"  quips  Carol  Taylor,  Camp  Trinity 
director.  For  the  average  passerby,  though, 
the  camp  itself  seems  remarkable.  With 
beautiful  facilities  sandwiched  between  the 
banks  of  the  Bogue  Sound  and  the  ocean,  it 
truly  is  a  slice  of  "heaven  on  earth." 

Taylor  agrees  that  Trinity's  physical 
plant  rivals  her  unique  staff,  volunteers  and 
campers.  She  adds,  "Many  of  our  campers' 
parents  wish  they  could  attend  a  camp 
session,"  she  says.  "This  is  a  place  where 
kids  can  be  kids  ...  and  grow  spiritually  and 
emotionally.  For  the  staff,"  she  adds, 
"working  here  is  ministry,  not  just  a  summer 
job." 

And  it's  the  commitment  to  ministry  that 
makes  Trinity  such  a  good  camp.  According 
to  Taylor,  many  "generalist"  camps  lose 
older  campers  to  "specialist"  sports  camps. 
But  this  past  summer,  the  senior  high  camp 
was  filled  for  the  first  time  in  the  camp's 
history.  And,  there's  always  a  waiting  list 
for  each  session.  "The  kids  just  want  to 


come  back  after  they've  been.  They  build 
relationships  that  last,  and  coming  here  is 
one  of  the  highlights  of  summer  for  them." 

It's  also  the  staffs  ministry  that  makes 
the  programs  excel.  As  a  camp  accredited  by 
the  American  Camping  Association  (ACA), 
Trinity  was  up  for  reevaluation  this  past 
summer.  "Although  the  "official  grade" 
hasn't  been  sent  back  to  us,"  explains 
Taylor,  "the  evaluator  told  us  we  would 
receive  the  highest  ranking  the  Association 
had  given  out  this  year." 

Amidst  the  sounds  of  laughter  and 
screaming,  it's  clear  that  Trinity  is  about  fun. 
Daily  activities  include  swimming,  canoeing, 
arts  and  crafts,  worship,  sports,  and  of 
course  singing  around  campfires.  Many 
campers  will  say  that  the  "Flounder  Fling"  is 
their  favorite  activity.  In  this  camp  tradition, 
the  prestigious  title  of  King  and  Queen 
Flounder  are  named  based  on  the  ever- 
important  skill  of  slinging  a  dead  fish. 

Camp  Trinity  has  space  for  approxi- 
mately 70  campers  with  20  staff.  There  are 


Bishop  Sanders  at  Bishop's  Chapel  Exp.  III. 


nine  sessions  each  summer. 

Even  with  all  the  commotion  of  singing, 
laughing,  running  and  playing  in  the  ocean, 
it  is  the  peacefulness  of  Camp  Trinity  that's 
so  striking.  When  you  step  onto  the  camp 
grounds,  you  immediately  become  aware  that 


it  is  someplace  where  God  is  at  work,  in 
people  and  in  nature.  A  stroll  down  the  trail 
to  Sanders  Chapel  quietly  reveals  the 
magnitude  of  all  Trinity  has  to  offer:  a 
beautiful  setting  where  people  care. 


Learning  to  define  a  session  leader 


r 


by  the  Rev.  Frank  Russ 

My  understanding  of  a  camp  session  leader  was  com- 
pletely reshaped  by  the  wisdom  of  a  nine-year-old  boy.  Let 
me  explain. 

Each  camp  session  has  an  adult  who  acts  as  session 
leader.  Most  session  leaders  are  priests  who  design  and 
facilitate  the  morning  Christian  education  hour  for  each 
session  of  camp.  On  occasion,  lay  persons  and  deacons 
serve  as  session  leaders,  and  have  a  priest  back-up  to 
celebrate  the  closing  Eucharist,  a  long  standing  tradition 
which  formally  ends  the  week-long  camp  session. 

The  session  leaders'  roles  are  two-fold.  First  is  that  of 
teacher.  The  second  is  that  of  chaplain  for  the  campers  and 
staff. 

The  teacher  leads  the  structured  morning  program. 
Topics  of  study  range  from:  ecology  to  the  liturgical  year, 
from  saints  to  sacraments. 

The  work  of  the  chaplain  occurs  when  the  leader  simply 


"hangs  out"  with  the  staffers  and  children/youth.  Camp's 
unstructured  time  is  characterized  by  spontaneous  interac- 
tions. At  times  a  counselor  or  camper  will  seek  out  the 
session  leader  to  talk  about  a  personal  concern,  or  ask  a 
question  about  God  or  the  Church  or  one's  personal  faith. 

What  the  nine-year-old  taught  me  is  that  the  role  of 
chaplain  is  the  greater. 

The  first  summer  I  lead  a  session  at  Camp  Trinity  for 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  graders,  I  had  designed  what  I  thought 
was  the  greatest  program  in  history.  Among  the  many  special 
friends  I  made  that  week  at  camp  was  Charlie.  On  the  final 
day  he  approached  me  to  say  good-bye  and  added:  "When  I 
filled  out  the  evaluation  form,  I  said  that  the  morning  session 
ought  to  be  done  away  with."  Well,  needless  to  say,  my  ego 
was  bruised.  I  responded:  "If  they  cut  out  the  morning 
session  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.  "Oh  yes  you  would," 
smiled  Charlie.  "You  could  be  everybody's  friend." 


1995  Camp  Trinity  Stats 

Total  Campers  596 

(includes  9  Counselors-in-training) 

Male  Campers  290 

Female  Campers  297 

Minority  Campers  48 

Wait  List  106 

Scholarship  Campers  9 1 

Scholarship  Dollars  Awarded  $15,162 

Camp  Trinity  Scholarships  $6,082 

Parish  Scholarships  $9,080 


Growing  up  throught  the  ranks 


by  Stewa  rt  Hackney 

I  have  spent  this  past  summer  working 
as  a  waterfront  lifeguard  at  Camp  Trinity  and 
the  experience  has  undoubtedly  been  both 
fun  and  fulfilling  for  me.  It  also  served  as  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  me  to  reflect  on  my 
years  with  our  diocese's  summer  camping 
program.  I  first  went  to  camp  when  I  was 
eight  years  old.  Camp  Leach  served  as  our 
summer  camp  for  several  years  before  Trinity 
Center  was  built,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  camper  there  in  its  last  few  years.  It 
wasn't  necessarily  the  equal  of  our  new 
Camp  Trinity  in  terms  of  facilities  or  modern- 
izations, yet  it  more  than  compensated  in 
areas  such  as  fun,  love,  and  fellowship.  I 
remember  swim  lessons  in  the  Pamlico  River 
and  meals  in  the  colorfully  painted  mess  hall. 
Camp  Leach  was  a  truly  magical  place,  and 
no  matter  how  much  more  I  fall  in  love  with 
our  beautiful  Trinity  Center,  I'll  always 
fondly  remember  and  miss  Camp  Leach. 


After  a  few  summers  on  the  Pamlico 
River,  however,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
part  of  the  first  few  summers  at  Camp  Trinity. 
It  was  a  smooth  transition,  thanks  to  several 
key  Camp  Leach  staffers  returning  to  begin  a 
new  era  on  beautiful  Bogue  Island. 

All  of  the  best  parts  and  traditions  of 
Camp  Leach  found  their  way  to  Camp  Trinity. 
At  Camp  Trinity  they  were  combined  with 
such  new  gifts  as  a  beautiful  ocean,  the 
Bogue  Sound,  boating  opportunities,  a  new 
swimming  pool,  modern  and  comfortable 
cabins,  and  a  year-round  Trinity  Center  staff 
that  prepared  delicious  food  and  maintained 
the  property  immaculately.  Campers  like  me 
who  had  loved  Camp  Leach,  simply  found 
even  more  to  love  at  Camp  Trinity.  I  know  of 
no  other  place  where  in  one  day,  a  camper 
can  play  hilarious  games,  sail,  canoe,  learn  to 
swim,  worship,  sing,  eat,  and  dance  together 
with  seventy  other  fun-loving  friends. 

Near  the  beginning  of  my  high  school 


years,  however,  strings  attached  to  the 
school  year  begin  to  fill  my  summers  and  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  come  to  Camp  Trinity 
as  a  camper.  However,  after  my  sophomore 
year  in  high  school,  I  was  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  a  Counselor-in- 
Training.  I  was  assigned  to  a  counselor  and 
his  cabin  where  I  lived  all  week.  I  was  able  to 
peer  into  the  other  side  of  the  camping 
experience,  and  see  the  staffs  time  and  love 
in  order  to  make  a  great  camp.  This  chance 
allowed  us  to  play  with  the  campers  and  the 
staff  without  really  being  part  of  either, 
enabling  me  to  observe  both  more  freely.  It 
was  a  wonderful  week,  and  one  that  con- 
vinced me  that  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  the  chance  to  work  as  a  staff 
memberthere. 

I  finally  got  that  chance  after  my 
sophomore  year  in  college.  Just  to  get  the 
job  was  definitely  a  dream  come  true,  but  no 
where  near  as  much  a  dream  as  the  job  itself. 


The  opportunity  to  interact,  influence,  and 
relate  to  children  from  all  across  our  diocese, 
and  outside,  was  truly  a  remarkable  one.  No 
other  environment  could  possibly  have  taken 
a  job  that  required  constant  attention  and 
preparation,  and  turned  it  into  a  three-month- 
fun-park. 

The  campers  I  played  with  this  summer 
have  been  some  of  the  best  influences  that  I 
have  ever  known.  Their  ability  to  love,  play, 
and  open  their  minds  is  contagious  and  acts 
simply  to  rekindle  those  feelings  in  everyone 
around  them.  No  employee  could  ask  for  a 
better  task,  better  co-workers,  or  a  better 
workplace. 

As  a  staff  member,  I've  been  able  to  take 
the  best  weeks  of  my  youth  and  re-live  them 
in  a  manner  that  allows  me  to  see  what  makes 
camp  happen — an  experience  that  only 
serves  to  make  them  more  meaningful  and 
wonderful  than  ever. 
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Miracles  are  real  at  Camp 
Trinity 


by  Ash  ton  Fox 

I  was  at  breakfast  one  morning  when  I  felt  a 
tug  on  my  shirt,  and  looked  down  to  see  a  little  girl 
looking  up  at  me  questioningly.  "Do  you  remember 
when  you  were  my  swim  teacher?" 

I  did  remember.  I  had  remembered  as  soon  as  I 
saw  her  name  on  the  list  of  children  who  were 
coming  to  camp  that  week. 

When  I  met  her  two  summers  ago,  she  was  a 
third  grader  who  could  not  swim  at  all.  I  spent  the 
first  day  of  swim  lessons  just  trying  to  get  her  in 
the  pool.  Two  days  later,  she  was  in  the  pool  with 
her  face  in  the  water.  I  was  ecstatic.  By  the  fourth 
and  final  day  of  swim  lessons,  she  was  doing  some 
combination  of  the  doggie  paddle,  the  front  crawl, 
and  the  survival  float.  It  looked  funny,  but  it 
served  its  purpose.  I  told  her  she  knew  how  to 
swim.  A  beautiful  grin  crept  across  her  face. 

I  saw  the  grin  again  as  I  told  her  that  I  remem- 
ber being  her  swim  teacher.  She  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  her  buddy  that  day  for  free  swim,  and  I 
accepted.  We  spent  the  entire  time  racing  across 
the  deep  end,  having  contests  holding  our  breath, 
and  dunking  each  other. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  miracles  are  not 

real. 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  never  named  the  child 
because  it  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  By 
changing  a  few  words  here  and  there,  it  could  be 
the  story  of  any  of  a  multitude  of  children  who 
have  come  to  camp. 

Many  children  come  having  never  been 
exposed  to  the  water.  Even  though  they  are  often 


frightened  initially,  it  is  beautiful  to  watch  them 
realize  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  scary.  For  these 
children,  the  water  offers  more  than  amusement.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  be  met.  By  conquering  their  fears, 
the  children  gain  confidence  that  is  often  more 
important  than  the  fun  that  follows. 

For  children  who  are  not  afraid  of  it,  the  water 
does  offer  fun,  and  in  some  cases  fun  is  what  is 
needed  more  than  anything.  Although  we  think  of 
childhood  as  being  worry  free,  this  is  not  always 
true.  However,  during  those  few  moments  spent 
splashing  around,  the  children  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  anything  more  than  which  counselor 
to  dunk  next.  For  many,  this  comes  as  a  welcome 
break  from  the  troubles  of  everyday  life. 

A  substantial  portion  of  our  day  at  Camp 
Trinity  is  devoted  to  water  activities.  I  believe  that 
their  time  spent  in  the  water  plays  a  part  in  why 
most  children  leave  camp  so  happy. 

The  water  is  important  for  different  reasons  for 
different  children.  It  has  healing  powers.  Of 
course,  the  children  do  not  understand  this,  but  I 
have  seen  the  results.  Each  week  as  they  are 
leaving,  I  can  find  at  least  one  child  who  learned  to 
swim,  or  went  sailing  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  seen  a  successful  swim  lesson  lead  to  a 
successful  week  at  camp.  I  have  seen  friendships 
form  because  two  children  met  in  the  pool. 

So  I  spend  my  summer  wearing  a  bathing  suit 
all  day,  every  day.  I  go  to  every  meal  wet.  Some 
people  tell  me  they  would  go  crazy.  I  think  it  is  a 
small  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  happiness  of  the 
children. 

—  Ashton  Fox  was  the  waterfront  co-ordinator  for 
the  1995  Camp  Trinity. 


Swamping  the  canoe  at  water  carnival. 


John  Horton  enjoying  the  surf. 


What's  so  great  about  this  space? 


by  Penn  Perry 

The  tunnel  that  connects  the  beachfront  and  sound  side 
properties  intimates  to  the  visitor  that  we  actually  have  two 
centers  here  instead  of  just  one.  All  of  these  factors  contrib- 
ute to  the  visitor's  overwhelming  sense  that  he/she  has 
entered  another  world  upon  entering  our  property,  a  world  in 
which  humans  and  nature  actually  coexist  peacefully. 

I  believe  that  this  sense  of  shared  space  permeates  the 
camp  as  well.  Although  the  actual  area  allotted  to  Camp 
Trinity  is  fairly  small,  the  space  we  do  have  is  so  well  utilized 
that  it  quite  suffices  for  our  needs.  We  stay  in  our  comer  of 
the  property,  running  and  playing  not  far  from  conference 
center  and  Sound-to-Sea  groups,  sharing  this  space  with 
them  just  as  we  all  share  it  with  the  natural  environment.  And 
our  sense  of  shared  responsibility  for  this  place  encourages 
us  to  treat  it  well.  One  never  observes  graffiti  here,  nor  does 
one  often  find  trash  upon  the  ground.  Somehow,  the  campers 
also  understand  Camp  Trinity  is  a  special  place,  one  that 
deserves  kindness  and  demands  respect. 

Finally,  those  moments  of  clarity  have  provided  me  with 
insight  into  the  rhythms  of  camp.  For  eight  summers  now  I 
have  worked  here,  and  for  nine  sessions  each  summer  I  have 
participated  in  basically  the  same  activities.  We  play  many  of 
the  same  games,  we  engage  in  many  of  the  same  evening 
programs,  we  sing  many  of  the  same  songs,  we  sail,  we  play 
sports,  we  read  the  doohammer  at  campfire  —  and  somehow  it 
is  a  routine  without  ever  becoming  routine. 

Why,  I  have  often  wondered,  does  the  routine  itself 
rarely  bore  me?  I  suppose  that  I  have  two  possible  answers  to 
that  question.  First,  I  believe  that  camp  is  about  relation-  ' 
ships,  and  the  relationships  that  I  build  here  with  campers  and 
.  with  staff  continue  to  sustain  me  through  the  years.  Ulti- 
mately, the  routines  of  the  camp  session  may  be  most 
important  in  providing  a  stable  framework  from  which  those 


relationships  can  grow.  And 
second,  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  routines  of  a  camp  summer  allow 
us  to  observe  the  presence  of  God 
in  our  everyday  activities. 

After  a  while,  the  children 
become  nothing  more  than  a  blur  of 
laughter,  loud  voices,  and  motion. 
Six  hundred  a  summer,  always 
moving,  they  run  in  and  out  of  our 
lives  here,  leaving  their  collective 
stamp  upon  this  place  that  is  Camp 
Trinity.  My  eighth  summer  at  camp 
has  come  and  gone,  the  children 
have  trampled  through  my  life  once 
again,  and  in  the  wake  of  their 
passing  the  silence  seems  deafen- 
ing. Yet  as  I  sift  through  my 
memories  of  the  summer  of  1 995 , 1 
realize  that  the  blur  of  motion  is 
broken  by  moments  of  clarity, 
moments  in  which  I  have  risen 
above  the  daily  routine  and  ob- 
served with  open  eyes  the  won- 
drousness  of  what  we  do  here. 

In  essence,  I  believe  that  the 
staff  s  job  is  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  children  can 
succeed.  Succeed  at  what?  That  doesn't  really  matter,  only 
the  success  itself  matters.  Take  a  child,  place  him/her  in  a 
situation  in  which  success  seems  possible,  enable  him/her  to 
succeed,  and  make  sure  that  a  staff  member  (who  seems  much 
older  and  wiser  to  the  child)  is  around  to  congratulate  him/her 
afterward.  An  old  formula,  perhaps,  but  one  that  works  to 
perfection  if  performed  correctly.  Allow  a  child  to  hold  the 


Campers  arriving  at  the  Centrum. 


sheet  line  while  sailing,  pat  a 
child  on  the  back  after  he/she 
makes  the  winning  run  at  kickball, 
hug  a  child  after  he/she  swims 
from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the 
other — in  these  ways  what  we  do 
here  matters.  For  these  things  are 
we  remembered. 

In  those  moments  between,  I 
also  consider  the  ways  in  which 
our  environment  contributes  to 
the  success  of  our  camping 
program.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  Trinity  Center  is  aware  of 
its  uniqueness  as  a  facility. 
Unlike  many  other  beachfront 
properties,  Trinity  Center  was  not 
built  upon  the  natural  landscape; 
rather,  the  ingenious  planners 
decided  to  build  the  center  into 
its  surrounding  environment, 
thus  creating  an  immediate  sense 
of  shared  space.  The  buildings 
of  this  place  face  into  the  trees, 
into  the  hills,  into  the  water. 
Many  twists  and  turns  (to  roads, 
wooden  walkways,  paths)  create 
an  illusion  of  a  much  larger  facility  than  actually 
exists  here.  The  environment  here  teaches  our 
campers  to  share  God's  gifts  and  to  carry  them  with 
them  into  the  much  larger  world  to  which  they  return. 

— Penn  Perry  was  the  Associate  Camp  Director  for 
the  1995  Camp  Trinity. 
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Paint  ori-a  happy  face!  Penn  Perry,  Associate  Camp  Director  and  Karen  Hart,  counselor, 
after  face  painting  at  the  carnival. 


All  photos  by  Carol  Taylor 


The  Rev.  Barbara  Chaffee,  St.  Thomas, 
eucharist  for  the  camp. 


Claire  Cams,  Adverturers  Camper,  and  Jennifer 
Craig,  Camp  Nurse,  take  to  the  skies  —  flying  a  kite. 


Waldemar  Del  Valle,  Marilyn  Cabon  and  Clarimar  Borrers,  a  few  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Campers 
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Chris  Yohr,  Assistant  Camp  Director,  and  Carol  Taylor,  Director  of  Summer  Camps,  enjoy 
the  beach  with  the  guys. 


The  Bishop  and  the  guys  at  the  carnival!  David  Schimizzi  and  Jacob  Parrott. 


A  great  smile  at  the  end  of  the  week! 
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Facilities,  format  and  food  —  the  changes  at  Camp  Trinity 


by  Hayden  Litchfield 

After  nine  years  of  operation,  Camp  Trinity  has  under- 
gone many  changes,  but  one  thing  for  sure  always  manages 
to  remain  the  same:  the  fun  and  love  that  manifests  itself 
every  single  day  through  the  ministry  that  is  continuously 
carried  out  there. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  operation,  things  were  basic 
and  simple,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  growth.  The  large 
open  wooden  framed  building,  known  as  the  Centrum,  only 
contained  a  canteen  and  an  arts  and  crafts  room.  Much  of 
this  open  space  was  not  needed  and  so  in  1991  and  1992 
a  staff  lounge,  pool  room,  nurse's  office  and  the  Main  Office 
were  built  to  help  accommodate  and  expand  the  Trinity 
resources. 

"E"  Moore,  16  and  a  rising  senior,  attended  Camp  Trinity 
for  the  eighth  summer  this  June  and  looking  back,  she  notes 
many  different  changes,  one  area  being  the  dining  hall. 
"When  Myrtle  was  still  alive  and  heading  up  the  kitchen  staff, 
she  would  always  come  out  and  lead  the  camp  in  a  round  of 
"The  Pizza  Song"  and  whenever  we  have  pizza  I  really  miss 
that,"  said  Moore.  She  then  laughed  and  added,  "She  also 
put  paprika  on  everything  we  ate!  Now  we  don't  see  that 
anymore." 

Over  the  years,  new  and  more  sophisticated  food  items 
have  been  added  to  the  everyday  menu.  Campers  now  walk 
in  to  find  such  things  as  pasta  salad,  ravioli,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  even  key  lime  pie  awaiting  them.  The  uniting 
that  takes  place  before  each  meal  has  never  changed  though. 
Three  times  a  day  the  campers  and  staff  can  be  heard  singing 
the  Doxology  to  the  tune  of  "Gilligan's  Island"  or  "Johnny 
Appleseed."  It  is  always  a  little  off  tune,  but  after  nine  years, 
God  has  learned  to  love  it  just  the  same. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  daily  schedule. 


Archery  is  no  longer  taught 
and  the  dance  on  the  last 
night  has  become  a  bigger 
deal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
campers.  Depending  on  the 
age  groups,  some  campers 
have  enjoyed  two  newly 
implemented  programs — 
Carnival  Night,  Twilight 
Swim  and  maybe  even  a 
four  square  tournament. 

During  morning 
program,  the  campers  are 
divided  into  six  groups  of 
twelve.  Moore  likes  the 
way  this  is  done  now,  but 
she  recalls  a  time  when  she 
doesn't  think  it  took  place 
that  way.  "The  first  summer 
I  was  here,  I  don't  remember 
breaking  up  into  small 

groups;  I  think  we  did  everything  together.  I  think  that 
breaking  up  into  small  groups  prohibited  me  from  getting  to 
know  a  lot  of  people,  but  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  those  in  my  small  group  alot  better."  she  said. 

Another  ritual  that  helps  to  distinguish  Camp  Trinity 
from  other  camps  is  the  story  of  the  doohammer.  Staff 
members  take  turns  writing  of  doohammer  adventures  every 
day  and  then  read  of  how  he  comes  to  eat  the  kiddy  campers 
each  night  around  the  campfire.  To  conclude  the  day's 
activities  the  entire  camp  gathers  in  one  large  circle  around 
the  fire  and  sings  an  echoing  chorus  of  "Our  Father." 

Although  the  staff  is  constantly  changing  from  summer 


Just  hanging  out-counselors  &  the  girls. 


to  summer,  Camp  Trinity  does  have  its  mainstays.  Carol 
Taylor,  camp  director,  has  been  at  Trinity  for  nine  years  and 
Penn  Perry,  assistant  camp  director,  has  been  here  for  eight 
years.  In  the  camper's  opinion,  camp  would  never  be  the 
same  without  either  one  of  them.  Even  after  nine  years  they 
both  seem  to  have  just  as  much  bursting  energy  as  they  did 
the  first  day  they  ever  stepped  on  the  Trinity  property. 
According  to  the  campers,  "each  year  Penn  comes  back  with 
less  and  less  hair." 

—  Hayden  Litchfield  served  as  a  cabin  counselor  at  Camp 
Trinity  this  summer. 


Camp  Trinity's  new  companions 


by  Carol  Taylor 

This  summer  five  senior  high  campers  were  chosen  in  the 
Diocese  of  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  Camp  Trinity  as  part  of  our 
Companion  Diocese  Program.  The  campers  attending  were: 
Gloria  Ferrer,  Marilyn  Cabanas,  Clarimar  Borrero,  Eliezer 
Ponce,  Waldemar  Del  Valle. 

These  young  people  attended  senior  high  camp  as 
campers.  The  week  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  teenagers 
to  dialogue  in  each  other's  language  and  share  in  each 
other's  culture. 

They  spent  a  second  week  assisting  as  volunteer 
companions  at  the  Adventurers  Camp  session  for  campers 
with  mental  and  physical  disabilities.  Sharing  this  camp  with 
our  companion  friends  was  very  special.  They  did  an 
outstanding  job  serving  as  companions  to  their  assigned 


campers.  The  Camp  Trinity  staff  wished  that  they  could  have 
videotaped  the  departure  of  their  Puerto  Rican  friends.  The 
whole  Adventurers  camp  waved  from  the  porch  of  the 
Centrum  as  everyone  posed  for  pictures,  hugged,  cried, 
giggled,  laughed  and  said  goodbyes.  As  the  farewell  cards  to 
our  Puerto  Rican  friends  said,  "Language  and  distance  may 
separate  us  at  times,  but  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
keeps  us  entwined  always." 

Thank  you  to  the  Companion  Diocese  Committee  and 
Camp  Committee  for  their  support  of  this  venture  with  youth. 
A  special  thank  you  to  all  the  families  who  hosted  and 
transported  the  youth  to  and  from  the  airport  and  camp.  This 
experience  was  great  due  to  the  efforts  of  many  people  in  our 
diocese. 


Reflections  from  Puerto  Rico 


by  Glory  Ferrer 

Going  to  North  Carolina  was  a  great  experience  for  me. 
My  stay  at  Camp  Trinity  was  the  second  trip  I  have  made  to 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  The  first  time,  I  went  to  Hap- 
pening #22 —  the  best  experience  of  my  life.  Then,  this  year,  I 
got  the  opportunity  to  return  to  Trinity  Center,  but  this  time  it 
was  very  different. 

Camp  Trinity  was  an  awesome  experience  for  me.  I  had  a 
lot  of  fun  and  I  met  a  bunch  of  people  of  my  age.  Throughout 
that  week  in  Camp  Trinity  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  all  the 
things  young  people  like  to  do.  While  I  was  there,  everybody 
asked  about  Puerto  Rico  and  its  culture,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  they  realized  that  Puerto  Rico  has  almost  the  same 
culture  as  the  United  States,  but  in  a  different  environment. 

The  second  week  I  was  there,  our  group  served  as 


volunteers  for  the  Adventurers'  Camp 
session.  Before  it  began,  I  was  very  excited 
because  I  kept  thinking  that  these  people 
waited  all  year  long  for  that  single  week,  and 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  be  there  and  give 
them  all  the  happiness  they  could  get. 

Of  all  the  time  spent  in  North  Carolina,  I 
enjoyed  Adventurers'  week  the  most. 
During  that  week,  I  realized  God  had  sent  me 
there  to  give  of  myself  for  others.  The 
campers  will  always  be  in  my  heart,  specially 
my  camper,  Elizabeth. 

Going  to  North  Carolina  this  summer  was  an  extraordi- 
nary experience  that  I  will  never  forget.  I  want  to  thank 
everyone  for  all  the  special  attention  I  received.  I  want  to 


SM^II  Food  Stats] 

The  following  items  were  served  during  the  1995  Camp 

Trinity  Sessions:  /. 

Hot  Dogs 

1,350 

French  Fries  /jW 

W  420  lbs 

Sweet  Tea          ///  / 

1 18  gallons 

Cookies  Y /  / 

9,500 

Dinosaur  Chunks 

7,200  pes. 

Ketchup 

22  gallons 

Peanut  Butter 

50  lbs 

Jelly 

54  lbs  |. 

Bread 

1 80  loaves 

Spaghetti  Noodles 

135  lbs.  /^^^P 

Homestyle  Rolls  (a  favorite) 

i,  ioo  pes.  [^**r@r 

"Not  many  picky  eaters,"  Marjorie  Lewis,  Food  Service 

Director,  Trinity  Center. 

thank  Carol,  Penn  and  Matt, 
in  a  very  special  way,  for 
helping  our  group  with 
everything  and  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  join  Camp 
T. 

To  all  the  counselors,  I 
want  to  say  that  you  did  a 
wonderful  job  and  we  all 
enjoyed  every  single  moment 
we  spent  with  you  all.  I 
learned  a  lot  of  things 
through  this  experience,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  will 
always  keep  in  a  special  place  in  my  heart:  In  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  separation  of  lands  and  languages  does  not  exist. 

May  God  bless  you  all,  and  may  His  peace  be  always 
with  you. 


Marilyn  Cabanas,  Jennifer  Smith, 
Clarimar  Borrero,  Tommy  Koonce  and 
Glory  Ferrer-our  Puerto  Rican  friends. 
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Hurricane  Felix  Closes  Camp  for  Summer 


by  Carol  Taylor 

With  less  than  48  hours  from  the  closing  of  the  camp 
season  at  Camp  Trinity,  Hurricane  Felix  had  its  effects  on  the 
camp  life.  As  the  North  Carolina  coast  lay  under  a  hurricane 
warning,  on  Tuesday,  August  15,  the  camp  directors  and 
Mike  Morgan,  Director  of  Trinity  Center,  decided  to  evacuate 
the  campers  from  Trinity. 

At  lunch,  the  campers  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
evacuated  from  camp  by  7:  00  p.m.  that  evening.  Instead  of 
the  expected  protests,  a  big  cheer  of  excitement  swept  the 
dining  room  as  campers  were  notified  that  two  charter  buses 
would  be  arriving  at  6:00  p.m.  to  load  up  and  head  for  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Kinston  where  they  would  be  spending  the 
night.  Much  to  the  staff  s  surprise,  it  was  the  camper's  good 
natured  excitement  that  sustained  the  Camp  Trinity  staff  as 
they  worked  double  time  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation. 

In  anticipation  that  the  staff  might  not  be  able  to  return  to 
camp  before  the  official  closing  day,  they  had  to  close  down 
the  entire  camp  in  eight  hours.  The  moving  and  cleaning  of 
boats,  the  taking  of  inventories  and  the  storage  of  all  boats 
and  equipment  took  place  over  the  afternoon.  The  campers 
and  staff  then  packed  their  belongings  for  loading.  For  the 
staff  this  departure  meant  packing  up  their  rooms  and  cars 
from  their  ten- week  summer  stay  at  camp. 

While  all  the  closure  activities  took  place,  the  staff 
rotated  programming  responsibilities  with  the  children  so  the 
children  were  entertained  throughout  the  day.  At  5:  00  p.m., 
the  camp  had  an  early  dinner  which  the  Trinity  Staff  stayed  to 
prepare.  The  buses  hit  some  traffic  coming  on  the  island  so 
they  arrived  at  6:35  p.m.  The  camp  packed,  took  roll,  and  left 


the  main  entrance  of  Trinity  at  exactly 
7:04  p.m.  Two  charter  buses  followed 
by  15  staff  cars  headed  for  Kinston. 

The  buses  arrived  at  St.  Mary's 
at  9:30  p.m.  and  were  greeted  by  the 
Rev.  Phil  Craig,  some  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary's  and  diocesan  staff.  For  the 
next  two  hours,  the  energy  was 
phenomenal  with  80  children  and  staff 
singing,  storytelling  and  having  our 
fireless  campfire  in  the  parish  hall. 

At  1 1 :  15  p.m.,  the  displaced 
campers  settled  down  with  sheets  and 
pillows  in  Moseley  Hall  at  St.  Mary's. 
This  was  a  night  in  which  the  children 
went  straight  to  sleep.  Exhaustion 
was  rapid.  The  staff  marveled  at  the 
quiet  breathing  and  little  snores  which 
resounded  in  the  room.  The  campers  smiles 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  camp. 
little  people  began  to  stir  around  7  a.m.  and  within  1 5  minutes 
the  church  was  buzzing.  Breakfast  was  brought  to  the  church 
and  the  campers  settled  to  watch  a  Walt  Disney  movie  as 
parents  begin  arriving  around  10  a.m.  When  the  last  child  was 
picked  up,  the  Camp  Trinity  staff  had  their  closure  time  for  the 
summer  and  goodbyes  in  the  church  parking  lot. 

Hurricane  Felix  waited  until  Thursday  to  let  North  Carolina 
know  that  he  was  going  elsewhere,  but  during  those  hours  of 
uncertainty  Camp  Trinity  responded  zealously  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  arrival.  For  the  staff,  it  was  a  tremendous  challenge 


and  spirits  rallied  the  staff  as  they  prepared  to  evacuate 


to  close  the  camp  within  8  hours  and  to  leave  in  such  a  flurry. 
But. ..wow,  they  did  it!  What  an  incredible  team  they  were  that 
day  and  throughout  the  summer.  For  the  campers,  what  an 

eventto  remember.. .20  years  from  now  many  will  remember 

the  day  they  were  evacuated  from  camp! 

"Memories. ...relationships. ...fellowship. ...community  that's 

what  camp  is  all  about! 

A  very  special  thanks  to  St.  Mary's  church  for  opening 
their  doors  and  providing  shelter  for  our  children  and  staff  of 
Camp  Trinity! 


Thanks  from  Camper  Carol 


by  Carol  Taylor,  Director  of  Summer  Camps 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  fall  is 
beginning  and  the  summer  days  of  camp 
have  drawn  to  a  close  for  1995.  Indeed  it 
was  a  marvelous  summer  of  outstanding 
moments  for  both  camper  and  staff  alike. 
Each  summer  the  staff  awaits  each  week 
with  great  anticipation  as  they  see  camp- 
ers who  are  returning  and  those  who  are 
coming  for  the  first  time.  Our  weeks  are 
full  of  lots  of  relational  ministry  with  the 
children  who  come  to  Camp  for  an 
experience  of  residential  camping.  It  is 
always  fun  to  watch  the  relationships  of 
campers  grow  with  each  other  and  with 
the  staff  who  are  solely  there  for  the 
children. 

This  summer  we  had  a  truly  commit- 
ted staff  for  their  work  with  the  children. 
They  did  an  exceptional  job  with  the 
children  and  their  energy  for  each  day 
was  felt  by  all.  Many  thanks  go  to  the 
staff  of  1995,  many  of  whom  have  been 
long-term  campers,  Counselors-in- 
Training  and  Adventurers  volunteers,  for 
their  work!  The  Associate  Director  this 
summer  was  Perm  Perry,  who  is  in  his 
eighth  year  at  Camp  Trinity.  The  Assis- 
tant Director  was  Chris  Mohr,  who  has 
worked  with  the  Sound-to-Sea  program 
for  the  past  three  years  at  Trinity  Center. 
The  Program  staff  were:  Matt  Livengood, 
Jennifer  Smith,  Kep  Short  and  Elaine 


Wootten.  The  Counselors  were:  Bess 
Harrell,  Hayden  Litchfield,  Anne  Randall, 
Karen  Hart,  Eric  Stroffregen,  Riddick 
Skinner,  Edward  Perry  and  Adam 
Livengood.  The  Waterfront  Staff  were: 
Ashton  Fox,  Jason  Motteler,  Stewart 
Hackney,  Jill  Wootten  and  Jenny  Hamer, 
Nurses  for  the  summer  were:  Judy  Glick, 
Sue  Woolard,  Jennifer  Craig,  Linda 
Thornton,  Denise  Darden,  Toni  Barfield, 
Jane  Herger,  Ginger  Powell. 

Each  summer  the  Christian  Education 
program  and  worship  at  Camp  indeed 
strengthens  our  days  together.  A  deep 
note  of  appreciation  to  all  who  served  as 
Session  leaders  for  our  camps  this 
summer.  Our  program  themes  were 
exciting  weekly  with  Moses  parting  the 
Red  Sea  to  dramatic  presentations  of 
saints  such  as  Saint  Julian  of  Norwich,  St. 
George  and  St.  Nicholas.  The  Session 
leaders  were:  The  Rev.  Ron  Abrams,  The 
Rev.  Frank  Russ,  The  Rev.  Josh 
MacKenzie,  Mr.  Stephen  Guttu,  The  Rev. 
Phil  Glick,  Mrs.  Cookie  Cantwell,  The 
Rev.  Barbara  Chaffee,  The  Rev.  Tom 
Chaffee,  The  Rev.  Rick  Sanders,  The 
Rev.  Matt  Stockard,  The  Rev.  Jim  Taylor 
and  The  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas. 

The  Adventurers  Session  was  once 
again  a  special  time  for  everyone.  This 
year  we  were  grateful  to  the  25  volunteers 


The  1995  Camp  Staff  (Left  to  right) 

Front  Row:  Elaine  Wootten,  Jill  Wotten,  Bess  Harrell,  Stewart  Hackney,  Karen  Hart, 
Kep  Short,  2nd  Row:  Hayden  Litchfiedl,  Eric  Shroff regen,  Anne  Randall,  Edward 
Perry,  Jenny  Hamer,  Riddick  Skinner,  Carol  Taylor,  Top  Row:  Adam  Livengood, 
Penn  Perry,  Chris  Mohr,  Jennifer  Smith,  Matt  Livengood,  Jason  Molteler,  Ashton 
Fox. 


who  joined  the  campers  to  serve  as 
companions.  A  thanks  goes  to  the  Rev. 
Josh  MacKenzie  and  Mr.  Stephen  Guttu 
who  served  as  Session  leaders.  The 
Rev.  Phil  Glick  was  the  session  chaplain. 
This  camp  has  become  a  tradition  for 
many  campers  as  well  as  volunteers. 


The  summer  has  ended!  It  was  a 
good  one  definitely!  Thanks  to  all  who 
served  in  leadership  roles  with  the  chil- 
dren! Most  of  all....  thanks  to  all  the 
parents  for  sharing  your  beautiful  children 
with  us  at  Camp  Trinity! 
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Raising  the  Roof 

by  Cookie  Cantwell 

When  young  people  get  together,  they  often  create  an  environ- 
ment that  adults  describe  as  "raising  the  roof.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened  in  Wilmington,  NC  the  week  of  August  14  -  22,  1995. 
However,  the  roof  that  was  raised  was  the  roof  (and  the  walls....  in 
fact,  the  entire  house)  at  53 1  Maides  Ave.,  Wilmington,  NC. 
Working  with  the  Habitat  for  Humanity,  young  people  from 
churches  throughout  the  Wilmington  area  joined  forces  to  build  the 
"Habitat  for  Humanity  Ecumenical  Youth  House",  a  house  built 
entirely  by  youth  with  adult  supervision  and  guidance.  This  house 
will  become  the  home  of  Anita  Dukes  and  her  6  year  old  son, 
Michael. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  share  in  this  exciting  and  worthwhile 
project  would  seem  good  enough,  however,  29  young  people  from 
Wilmington,  Edenton  and  Charlotte  chose  to  participate  in  an  even 
more  challenging  event.  St.  James  Church  hosted  the  first  "Home- 
less WorkCamp  Experience"  for  young  people  14  years  and  older. 
The  goal  of  this  WorkCamp  was,  not  only  to  help  build  the  "Habitat 
for  Humanity  Ecumenical  Youth  House"  but,  also,  to  allow  our 
young  people  to  experience  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  "homeless", 
facing  the  uncertainty  of  each  day.  Using  the  Homeless  Shelter  that 
St.  James  Church  operates  during  the  cold  weather  months  of 
November  to  March,  an  experiential  learning  event  was  provided  for 
the  young  people  and  the  adults  who  work  with  these  young 
people. 

The  WorkCamp  began  on  Monday,  August  14,  with  the  young 
people  gathering  in  the  Great  Hall  at  St.  James.  Community 
Building  activities  helped  the  young  people  from  St.  James- 
Wilmington,  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington, 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd-Wilmington,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton  and 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  -  Charlotte  get  to  know  one  another  and  to 
begin  to  share  their  ideas  and  concerns  about  the  problems  of 
homelessness  and  poverty.  The  Rev.  Charles  vonRosenberg,  St. 
James,  welcomed  the  young  people  and  shared  the  vision  of  the  St. 
James  Homeless  Shelter.  He  explained  the  need  and  the  importance 
of  this  ministry  and  the  part  that  each  of  them  could  play.  Romey 
Phillips,  Administrative  Director  of  the  Good  Shepherd  House, 
talked  about  the  Homeless  condition  and  the  identity  of  the 


homeless  people  of  our  community.  She  helped 
these  youth  understand  the  "downward  spiral" 
that  often  overcomes  the  person  who  is  labeled 
"homeless."  Ralph  Schlichter,  a  member  of  St. 
James  who  volunteers  at  the  St.  James  Homeless 
Shelter,  then  shared  his  experience  working  at  the 
Shelter  and  shared  some  of  the  advantages  that 
this  shelter  provides  for  its  "homeless  guests." 

After  learning  so  much  about  the  homeless 
population  and  about  some  of  the  problems  they 
encounter,  the  participants  at  the  WorkCamp 
were  asked  to  gather  all  of  their  belongings,  their 
suitcases,  sleeping  bags,  etc.  and  to  stand  outside 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Shelter.  With  full  arms  and 
wide  eyes,  these  teenagers  followed  the  proce- 
dure that  is  required  for  the  "guests"  who  stay  at 
the  St.  James  Homeless  Shelter  during  their  visits 
in  the  colder  months.  Checking  into  the  Shelter, 
completing  necessary  forms,  being  asked  certain 
questions,  sleeping  on  mats  that  are  provided  for 
the  "guests"  —  all  helped  these  young  people 
discover  what  people  without  a  safe  place  to  go  must  do  each  night 
to  find  safety  and  shelter. 

At  7:30  AM  one  group  of  young  people  went  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  House,  Wilmington,  to  help  provide  breakfast  to  the 
homeless  people  there,  to  make  lunches  for  those  people  who  would 
be  fortunate  to  get  a  job  with  the  Jobs/Works  Program  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  House  and  to  assist  the  regular  volunteers  and  staff  people 
at  the  Good  Shepherd  House.  These  young  people  got  to  interact 
directly  with  the  people  who  come  to  the  Good  Shepherd  Day 
Shelter  for  assistance  and  meals.  The  other  part  of  the  WorkCamp 
group  went  to  the  building  site  for  the  Habitat  for  Humanity 
Ecumenical  Youth  House.  These  young  people  joined  with  youth 
from  other  churches  to  build  a  960  square  foot  house.  It  was 
certainly  exciting  and  rewarding  to  see  the  progress  that  was  made  as 
young  people  hammered,  measured,  nailed,  dug,  and  worked  together 
to  offer  new  hope  to  other  human  beings! 

Many  thoughts  and  many  new  discoveries  were  shared  that 
evening  as  we  reflected  on  this  experience  together.  The  impact  that 
was  made  on  the  lives  of  these  young  people  who  chose  to  be 
involved  with  this  WorkCamp  was  tremendous.  Instead  of  "just 
talking"  about  homelessness,  these  youth  delved  deeper  into  this 
problem.  They  explored  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  towards 


Youth  workers  from  St.  James,  Wilmington. 


homeless  people  whom  they  passed  on  the  streets  and  about  what 
they  had  done  that  day  to  help  another  person  build  a  home  in 
which  to  live.  They  also  had  the  opportunity  to  share  other  ways 

that  we,  as  Christians,  are  called  to  help  others  especially  those 

who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we  are.  We  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  homelessness  during  this  WorkCamp;  however,  29  young  people 
went  back  to  their  homes  more  aware  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
homeless  population. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  people  who  were  involved  with  this 
outstanding  WorkCamp  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  Project  that  we 
will  be  able  to  expand  this  awesome  event  next  summer.  Much  was 
learned  this  year  about  the  amazing  work  that  our  young  people  can 
do.  It  is  our  dream  that  the  Episcopal  Churches,  not  only  in  the 
Wilmington  area  but  from  throughout  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
will  be  able  to  share  the  joy  and  the  learnings  that  accompany  this 
type  of  project.  By  working  together,  by  sharing  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  what  was  encountered,  by  worshipping  together  each 
morning  and  each  evening,  and  by  risking  to  dream  about  what  might 
happen  as  we  join  together  serving  God  and  reaching  out  to  other 
people,  the  lives  of  many  people  can  be  greatly  changed!  Thanks  be 
to  God! 


Episcopal  Youth 
Ministry  Events 
The  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina 


Youth  go  on-line:  Communications  in  the  90 's 
A  report  on  the  Province  IV  Youth  Event 


by  Erin  Peterson 

Modern  communication  devices  such  as  answering  machines, 
Internet,  fax  machines,  car  phones,  and  electronic  mail  have  divided 
us  into  a  nation  of  those  comfortable  with  the  new  technology  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  still  a  mystery.  Communication,  so  vitally 
important  to  us  as  Christians,  is  profoundly  affected  by  this 
technology. 

The  participants  of  the  1995  Province  IV  Youth  Event  (PYE) 
examined  the  communication  issues  arising  from  modern  technology 
and  looked  at  them  from  a  Christian  perspective. 

On  July  26,  seven  youth  and  two  adults  from  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  drove  to  Oxford  College  of  Emory  University  in 
Oxford,  Georgia  to  attend  the  PYE,  an  event  held  every  three  years. 
At  the  Event  people  from  twenty  southeastern  dioceses  (Province 
IV)  gathered  together  to  learn  about  each  other  and  to  discuss  issues 
of  importance  in  today's  world. 

This  year  our  diocesan  representatives  were  Rhyne  Fairley  and 
Ron  Funderburke  of  Southport,  Sarah  Pretlow  and  Cookie  Cantwell 
of  Wilmington,  Melissa  Harper  and  Sarah  Cummings  of  Lumberton, 
Hardee  Merritt  of  Clinton,  Tommy  Koonce  of  Fayetteville,  and  Erin 
Peterson  of  Greenville.  Meesh  Hayes,  a  former  Camp  Trinity 
counselor,  attended  as  the  group  leader  for  the  Diocese  of  Western 
North  Carolina. 

At  this  year's  conference  the  young  people  discussed  the  effects 
of  today's  global,  electronic  communications  on  the  spiritual  and 
everyday  life  of  each  of  us.  The  discussion  then  broadened  to  include 
how  Jesus  used  communications  in  his  teaching  and  how  we  use 
communications  with  family,  friends,  community,  and  God.  The 
participants  came  away  with  a  better  sense  of  the  importance  of  all 


PYE 

attendees: 

(standing  left  to 
right:)  Melissa 
Harper,  Trinity 
Lumberton; 
Hardee  Merritt, 
St.  Pauls, 
Clinton;  Sarah 
Cummings, 
Trinity, 
Lumberton; 

Sarah  Pretlow,  St.  James,  Wilmington;  Rhyne  Fairley, 
St.  Phillips,  Southport;  (Kneeling:)  Ron  Funderburke,  St. 
Phillips,  Southport;  Tommy  Koonce,  St.  Johns, 
Fayetteville;  (Advisor);  Cookie  Cantwell,  St.  James, 
Wilmington  (Advisor)  &  Erin  Peterson,  St.  Timothy's, 
Greenville. 

forms  of  communication  in  our  lives. 

The  members  of  this  community  got  to  know  each  other  while 
having  pizza  parties,  ice  cream  parties,  a  hat  dance,  a  talent  show, 
and  a  day  of  rafting  on  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Ron,  Rhyne,  and 
Erin  got  many  compliments  for  the  skit  they  did  for  the  talent  show. 
All  the  participants  from  our  diocese  came  away  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  community  with  all  the  other  participants.  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  community,  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina  has 
invited  us  to  their  senior  youth  conference. 


October  13-15 
Happening#26 

For  Grades  10-12 
Trinity  Center 

November  18-19 
New  Beginnings  #16 

For  Grades  7-9 
Trinity  Center 


-1995- 


October  27-29 
Senior  High 
Diocesan  Youth  Event 

For  Grades  9-12 
Trinity  Center 


-1996- 


December  27-January  1 
Winterlight 
Youth  Conference 

for  Grades  9-12 
Kanuga,  Hendersonville,  NC 

March  9-10 
New  Beginnings  #17 

For  Grades  9-12 
Trinity  Center 


January 26-27 
Diocesan  Youth  Event 

For  Grades  7-12 
St.  John's,  Fayetteville 

March  22-24 
Happening#27 

For  Grades  9-12 
Trinity  Center 


April  19-21 
Junior  High 
Diocesan  Youth  Event 

For  Grades  7-9 
Trinity  Center 

Youth  registration  packets  have  been  mailed  to  all 
clergy  and  youth  advisors.  Please  inquire  about  youth 
events  at  your  parish. 
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Straightening  Stewardship 

by  Nancy  Broadwell 

This  article  is  to  follow  up  on  Alicia  Alford's  letter  in  the  last  Cross  Current.  Indeed  1  had  not  planned  to 
do  this  without  Alicia's  help!  Let  me  reassure  you  that  she  has  promised  to  keep  answering  her  telephone  every 
time  I  call. 

She  has  done  so  much  good  work  that  the  transition  has  been  relatively  painless  for  me.  I  agreed  to  do  this 
because  I  believe  that  stewardship  really  is  the  main  work  of  the  church  and  affects  every  aspect  of  how  we  live 
together. 

One  thing  that  many  years  of  participating  in  the  United  Thank  Offering  did  was  to  deepen  my  belief  that  all 
my  abilities  and  resources  come  not  from  anything  I  do  but  are  a  gift  from  God.  Good  stewardship  of  those  gifts 
means  returning  them  to  God  in  many  ways. 

Stewardship  really  means  holding  in  trust;  both  our  resources  and  relationships.  Much  of  the  time  I  can  be 
pleased  about  the  way  the  people  of  East  Carolina  do  that. 

In  June  I  went  to  Nicaragua  for  a  meeting  of  the  Covenant  Committee  for  the  Central  Region  of  America. 
We  saw  earthquake  damage  in  Managua  which  was  untouched  since  1992  except  that  people  were  living  in  the 
ruins.  In  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  poverty  I  heard  Bishop  Sturdie  Downs  talk  about  his  commitment  and  the 
commitment  of  his  diocese  to  become  financially  independent  as  soon  as  possible. 

Each  of  the  clergy  in  that  diocese  tithe.  All  vestries  and  diocesan  leadership  committees  have  committed  to 
tithing  within  the  next  year.  Their  convention  voted  that  each  parish  would  contribute  $  1 00  (US)  each  year  to 
diocesan  programs.  I  pray  that  our  commitment  is  as  strong  as  is  theirs. 

Alicia  and  the  stewardship  commission  have  attempted  to  respond  to  parish  requests  by  making  trained 
consultants  available.  There  are  10  trained  people  available.  At  this  time  five  of  them  are  beginning  to  work 
with  one  parish  each. 

The  consultants  are  trained  not  to  come  in  and  do  an  every  member  canvas  for  you,  but  to  help  your 
leadership  and  parish  take  a  look  at  where  you  are  in  your  mission  and  how  to  move  toward  where  you  would 
like  to  be.  If  your  parish  would  like  to  hear  more  about  what  using  a  consultant  involves  that  can  be  done 
without  any  obligation  to  continue. 

The  stewardship  commission  had  favorable  response  from  those  who  attended  the  diocesan  stewardship 
conference  last  March.  You  liked  having  it  early  in  the  calendar  year.  The  1 996  conference  is  scheduled  for 
March  1 5- 1 6  at  Trinity  Center.  Please  begin  thinking  about  who  from  your  parish  will  come. 

—  Nancy  Broadwell  has  taken  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Stewardship  Commission  and  Stewardship 
Consultants  as  a  lay  volunteer.  Alicia  Alford  relinquished  those  responsibilities  in  May  due  to  family 
obligations. 


Looking  for  a 

Special 

Assignment? 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  special 
assignment  with  a  limited  commit- 
ment, the  editor  of  Cross  Current  is 
looking  for  you.  Cross  Current  is 
seeking  one  writer  to  attend  the 
Capital  Campaign  Steering  Com- 
mittee meetings  and  one  writer  to 
attend  the  Diocesan  Convention 
Committee  meetings.  These  two 
writers  will  serve  as  communi- 
cations liaisons,  writing  articles 
reporting  on  the  committees' 
work. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  get  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  diocese  without  over- 
committing  yourself.  The 
committees  usually  meet 
once  a  month.  (You  will  be 
compensated.) 

If  you  are  interested, 
please  contact  Alicia 
Alford  910/938-1017 
immediately. 


Kanuga  to  Host  US-Canada  Stewardship,  Fund  Raising 
Symposium  in  November 


November  11-14  Kanuga  Conferences 
will  host  perhaps  the  most  significant 
international  event  ever  to  address  steward- 
ship and  fund  raising  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

Church  Stewardship  and  Institutional 
Fund  Raising  will  feature  as  keynoter  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Charlie  McNutt,  Chief  Operating  Officer 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Chaplain  for  the 
event  is  the  Ven.  John  Robertson,  Gift 
Planning  and  Financial  Development 
Consultant  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laypersons  who  serve  as 
financial  development  officers,  stewardship 
consultants,  gift  planners,  trust  fund 
managers,  foundation  directors,  development 
fund  managers,  communications  directors, 
and  fund  raisers  to  come  together  for 
challenge,  inspiration,  education,  encourage- 

j  ment,  networking  and  support"  Archdeacon 
Robertson  said. 

Especially  sought  are  those  who  work  in 
financial  development  and  planning  for 

i  parishes,  dioceses,  church  agencies  which 
seek  gift  support,  and  church  institutions 
including  schools,  camps/conference 
centers,  and  retirement  communities. 

Ideas  and  information  will  come  from  25 
persons,  Canadians  and  Americans,  experi- 
enced in  the  various  aspects  of  financial 
development  work.  These  presenters  are 


successful  in  everything  from  conducting  a 
small  parish's  annual  stewardship  canvass  ... 
to  planning  and  directing  a  diocese  or 
institution's  capital  funds  campaign  ...  to  the 
delicate  but  crucial  task  of  cultivating  a 
planned  gift. 

The  symposium  will  offer  four  divisions: 
parish  stewardship,  capital  campaigns, 
annual  funds,  planned  giving  (gift  planning 
in  Canada),  and  will  have  three  major  parts: 
plenary  sessions,  seminars  by  the  staff,  and 
workshops  for  smaller  groups. 

Sponsoring  organizations  are  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  Office  of 
Financial  Development;  the  Episcopal 
Church's  Office  of  Stewardship;  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Foundation;  Holliman  Associ- 
ates, Inc.;  Kanuga  Conferences,  Inc.;  and 
Morehouse  Publishing.  Also  participating 
are  AllenMAC,  Inc.;  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Episcopal  Schools,  and  Photo  Vision. 

Sunday's  program  will  include  Bishop 
McNutt's  address,  Toward  Wholeness  and 
Accountability. 

Chaplain  Robertson  will  conduct 
worship  services  and  preach,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  symposium  sessions  on  fund 
raising.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  S.  Hutchison, 
eighth  bishop  of  Montreal,  will  speak  on 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Next  Century 
Now. 

A  discussion  forum,  National  and 
International  Ministries  of  the  Anglican 


and  Episcopal  Communities,  will  include 
panelists  Suzanne  Lawson,  Executive 
Director  of  Program,  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada;  Nancy  Marvel,  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief;  William  G. 
Andersen,  Jr.,  Episcopal  Church  Foundation; 
and  Ann  Gordon,  National  Association  of 
Episcopal  Schools. 

Over  two  dozen  other  offerings  are 
planned — presentations,  workshops,  and 
seminars.  The  leaders  will  include  Archdea- 
con Robertson,  Barbara  Holliman  and  Glenn 
Holliman  of  Holliman  Associates;  Frederick 
Osborn  III,  Episcopal  Church  Foundation; 
the  Rev.  Canon  J.  Fred  Gosse,  St. 
Christopher's,  Burlington, 
Ontario;  Kenneth  Quigley, 
Morehouse  Publishing;  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Magers,  the  Episcopal 
Church  Stewardship  Office; 
Leueen  Macfarlane  and  Ken 
Wyman,  Wyman  and  Associates; 
and  Albert  Gooch,  Kanuga 
Conferences. 

Also  the  Rev.  David  W. 
Gordon,  retired  stewardship 
officer  for  the  Diocese  of  New 
York;  Monica  Patten,  Community 
Foundations  of  Canada;  R. 
Rothrock  Menge,  Robinson- 
Humphrey  Co.;  the  Rev.  William 
Crews,  Colorado  Episcopal 
Foundation;  Robin  Smith, 
PhotoVision;  Bob  Shirley, 
Heathwood  Hall  Episcopal  School: 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  Stough, 


developer  of  the  Alabama  Plan;  Sandra 
Mayer,  Wilmer  Hall  Episcopal  Children's 
Home;  and  the  Rev.  David  Bowers,  Holliman 
Associates. 

The  cost  is  $385  per  participant,  double 
occupancy;  $425  single  occupancy  if 
available.  Participating  spouse,  $285,  non- 
participating  spouse,  $195.  A  non-refund- 
able deposit  of  $50  per  person  is  required. 
All  fees  are  in  U.S.  dollars  and  include 
lodging,  meals  and  the  program. 

For  a  symposium  brochure  write: 
Kanuga  Conferences,  Postal  Drawer  250, 
Hendersonville,N.C. 28793.  Telephone 704- 
692-9 136  weekdays  9:00-4:30  or  facsimile 
704-696-3589anytime. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Charlie  F. 
McNutt,  Jr.,  conference 
keynoter. 


The  Ven.  John  M. 
Robertson,  conference 
chaplain. 
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/  have  two  children  who 
do  not  want  to  attend 
Church  or  Sunday 
school  I  want  them  to 
have  a  Christian 
background. 
What  can  I  do? 


in  the 

Diocese   of  £ast  C^aro\\na 

You  mean  that  your  children  would  rather  stay  in  bed,  or  watch  Power  Rangers  on  TV,  or 
play  ball  in  the  back  yard  than  get  dressed  up  and  go  to  Church?  I  can  hardly  believe  that.  It 
sounds  like  they  are  seriously  normal  to  me! 

This  is  one  of  those  dilemmas  we  all  face  as  parents,  sooner  or  later.  We  want  our 
children  to  grow  up  as  enthusiastic  members  of  the  church,  but  they  frequently  do  not  share 
our  vision.  Sooner  or  later,  almost  all  children  will  rebel  to  some  degree  over  going  to  church. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  obvious:  what  are  they  doing  when  they  get  to  church?  Is 
the  Sunday  School  program  interesting  or  challenging?  Or  is  the  curriculum  worn  out  and  the 
teachers  bored  or  indifferent?  Are  the  facilities  inviting  and  child  friendly?  Or  are  the  kids 
stuck  in  some  dismal  closet?  How  are  children  received  in  the  church?  Are  they  welcome  in 
the  service?  Or  should  they  be  seen  and  not  heard?  Children  will  instinctively  know  when 
they  are  not  really  welcomed.  If  these  questions  come  up  with  negative  answers,  then  you 
need  to  see  what  you  can  do  about  improving  the  situation.  As  I  once  heard  a  priest  say, 
"Children  are  not  the  church  of  the  future.  They  are  the  church  of  today!"  Your  children  will 
not  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  community  where  they  are  second  class  citizens. 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  you  already  go  to  Adult  Christian  Education,  and  worship 
services  with  your  children.  Children  learn  by  imitation. 

Now  suppose  that  all  of  the  above  is  in  the  affirmative:  you  are  faithful  in  attendance,  the 
church  has  first  rate  programs  and  children  are  active  and  welcomed  in  all  areas  of  church  life. 
And  they  still  hate  to  go.  Gosh,  I  really  want  my  kids  to  LIKE  church.  If  they  hate  it  and  I 
make  them  go,  they  will  never  set  foot  in  church  again  when  they  grow  up,  right?  We  have  all 
run  into  people  like  that;  they  suffered  through  Sunday  school  until  they  left  home  and 
haven't  set  foot  in  church  since.  Maybe  it's  better  to  let  them  stay  home  rather  than  remem- 
ber church  in  a  negative  light.  Then  when  they  grow  up,  maybe  they  will  return. 

Come  now.  You  would  never  deal  with  their  public  school  education  this  way.  In  fact, 
the  question  would  never  come  up.  "Of  course  you're  going  to  school.  Get  out  of  bed  and 
get  dressed!  No  discussion!"  But  somehow  we  think  that  Sunday  school  and  church  are 
different.  It's  OK  to  dislike  school.  Most  of  us  did,  at  least  on  occasion.  But  somehow  our 
children  are  supposed  to  like  church.  After  all,  there's  no  law  that  says  we  have  to  go. 
Motivation  must  come  from  within.  If  we  don't  get  something  positive  from  the  experience, 
we  won't  go  back.  If  our  children  don't  get  something  positive,  they  won't  go  back  either. 

What  we  fail  to  remember  is  that  as  children  grow  up,  their  faith  grows  and  matures. 
They  will  pass  through  periods  of  questioning  and  rebellion  against  old  belief  and  value 
systems.  Once  they  leave  home,  they  will  probably  quit  going  to  church.  Even  if  they 
enjoyed  it  as  children.  If  they  are  like  most  young  people,  they  will  embark  on  their  own 
spiritual  pilgrimage  in  late  adolescence.  Where  this  journey  will  lead  them,  we  cannot  predict. 
If  we  have  prepared  them  ahead  of  time  with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  have  exposed  them  to  a  loving  Christian  community,  even  if  they  didn 't  want  to  be  a  part 
of  it  at  the  time,  they  will  at  least  have  some  kind  of  reference  point,  a  trustworthy  compass, 
to  guide  them  through  the  many  competing  and  conflicting  religions  and  philosophies  that 
will  vie  for  their  loyalty. 

Children  who  go  to  school  against  their  will  are  more  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education 
as  adults  than  children  who  drop  out.  Children  who  go  to  church  against  their  will  are  more 
likely  to  go  to  church  as  adults  than  children  who  were  never  exposed  to  a  Christian  commu- 
nity. It  is  up  to  us  as  parents  to  see  that  the  Christian  community  our  children  are  emersed  in 
is  welcoming  and  positive.  But  the  bottom  line  is,  "I  am  the  parent  and  you  are  the  child."  If 
we  really  believe  that  Christian  education  is  a  vital  part  of  our  children's  education  and  moral 
formation,  then  we  will  exercise  our  parental  prerogative.  We  will  make  them  go  to  school. 
We  will  make  them  go  to  the  doctor.  We  will  make  them  go  to  church. 

The  Rev.  Henri  Baillargeon 

St.  Christopher's  Church,  Elizabethtown 

—  The  Family  Life  Commission  has  begun  the  "Family  Matters  "  column  as  a  monthly 
feature  in  Cross  Current.  If  you  have  questions  that  you  would  like  addressed,  please  send 
them  to  Dr.  John  Powell,  200  Williamsburg  Dr.,  Greenville,  NC  27858. 


An  Awesome  First  j 

by  Linda  Morgan 

"It  was  an  Awesome  Adventure."  Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the 
Awesome  Adventure  Vacation  Bible  School  (VBS)  material  used  by  several 
parishes  in  the  diocese  this  summer,  but  for  St.  Christopher's  in  Havelock,  it 
was  atruly  fittingtheme  forthe  summer  endeavor. 

In  July  St.  Christopher '  s  held  the  parish's  first  ever  VBS  and  the  lay 
leadership  decided  to  risk  it  all. 

Would  anyone  come?  The  response  was,  "Even  if  only  two  children  show 
up,  we '  re  going  to  do  it. "  What  about  the  cost?  "We '  11  find  the  money  some- 
where." When  should  we  hold  it?  "Let's  do  it  in  the  evening.  Then  both 
children  and  adults  can  participate."  In  other  words,  the  lay  leadership  decided 
that  VBS  would  happen,  no  matter  what,  and  it  would  be  open  to  all  ages. 

The  Awesome  Adventure  began  with  very  few  pre-registrations,  but  on 
opening  night,  all  classes  were  filled.  Puppets  and  a  story-teller  opened  each 
evening  with  songs  and  skits  about  the  day '  s  biblical  theme.  Adults  laughed 
themselves  through  skits  and  craft  projects.  Children  offered  up  their  special 
proj  ects  at  the  end  of  each  night.  After  the  first  evening,  one  small  toddler 
stood  crying  at  the  door  because  she  didn't  want  to  go  home.  She  was  assured 
that  she  could  return  the  next  night. 

It  was  an  Awesome  Adventure.  Over  fifty-five  people  participated,  ranging 
in  age  from  toddlers  to  retirees.  Some  were  from  the  parish,  and  some  came 
because  they  read  about  it  in  the  local  newspapers.  Songs  were  sung;  crafts 
were  created;  Bible  stories  were  learned;  and  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed.  The 
parish  provided  the  opportunity,  and  the  Lord  gave  the  increase. 


Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
moves  to  November 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
diocese,  in  1992  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  began  holding 
an  annual  Needs  &  Goals  Conference.  Diocesan  leaders  — 
the  Standing  Committee,  trustees,  department  heads,  the 
Executive  Council,  deans,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Foundation;  have  gathered  at  Trinity  Center  each  March 
since  to  assess  the  needs  of  the  diocese,  to  establish  goals 
for  the  coming  years  and  to  prioritize  the  recommendations. 

The  process  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  providing  the 
diocese  a  focus  and  a  clear  outline  of  goals  for  the  various 
departments,  deaneries,  etc.  The  only  problem  with  the 
process  has  been  the  March  meeting  date. 

Meeting  in  March  has  meant  that  the  goals  are  estab- 
lished after  the  diocesan  budget  is  adopted.  The  diocesan 
budget  is  adopted  in  February  at  the  Annual  Diocesan  Con- 
vention; therefore,  often  goals  are  established  for  which 
there  is  simply  no  funding.  To  solve  this  problem  the  annual 
Needs  &  Goals  Conference  for  1995/1996  has  been  moved 
to  November  where  it  will  precede  the  budget  setting  pro- 
cess. 

In  order  to  have  the  input  of  as  many  people  as  possible, 
the  diocesan  office  has  circulated  a  preliminary  evaluation 
form  for  the  1 995-96  conference.  The  form  has  been  sent 
to  all  deans  and  department  heads,  who  are  to  share  it  with 
the  deanery  representatives  and  commission  chairs.  The 
information  gathered  will  then  be  assimilated  into  one 
composite  report  or  summary. 

If  you  have  ideas  or  suggestions  that  you  would  like 
expressed  at  the  Needs  and  Goals  conference,  please  share 
your  thoughts  with  your  deanery  representative.  For  a  copy 
of  the  evaluation  form,  contact  Frank  Russ,  the  Assistant  for 
Program  and  Ministry,  at  the  diocesan  office,  919/522- 
0885. 
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Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity  Center 


JULY 


St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Parish  Retreat 

Senior  Adult  Reunion  Week 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Foyers  Picnic 

Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  Parish  Retreat 

School  of  Pastoral  Care 

Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference 

St.  James  the  Fisherman,  Shallotte,  Choir  Retreat 

Clergy  Conference 

Cursillo  4th  Day  Weekend 


OCTOBER 

Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity,  Parish  Retreat 
Happening 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Senior  Adults 

St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head,  Parish  Retreat 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop 

Prison  Superintendents'  Retreat 

Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event 

Elderhostel 


NOVEMBER 

Quiet  Day 

St.  Thomas,  Bath,  Vestry  Retreat 
Needs  &  Goals  Conference 
LARC  Conference 
Cursillo 

New  Beginnings 
Elderhostel 


DECEMBER 

Advent  Retreat 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  EYC  Retreat 
St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat 
Senior  Adult  Reunion  Week 


1-3 
3-8 
7 

8-10 

10-13 

15-17 

17-  18 

18-  19 
22-24 


6-8 

12-15 

18-20 

10-22 

22-27 

25-27 

27-29 

29-11/3 


1 

3-5 
5-6 

7-  8 

8-  12 
17-19 
26-12/1 


1-3 
1-3 
8-10 
10-15 


ECC  and  the  Rev.  David  Nickerson  sow  seeds  of  joy 

One  might  wonder  how  a  farmer  in  Deleware  ends  up  spending  a  week  working  with  churches  and  the  Episcopal  Consulta- 
tive Commission  (ECC)  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Well  this  is  no  ordinary  farmer. 

When  the  Rev.  David  Nickerson  of  the  Diocese  of  Deleware  reached  retirement  age,  he  retired  from  the  priesthood  but  he 
certainly  did  NOT  retire.  Nickerson  is  now  a  full-time  farmer  who  donates  his  produce  to  soup  kitchens,  foodbanks  and  other 
needy  organizations  in  the  Wilmington,  Deleware  area. 

While  busy  canning  peaches  and  freezing  corn,  Nickerson  is  planning 
for  the  seeds  he  will  sow  among  Epsicopalians  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  In  late-September,  early  October,  Nickerson  will  make  his  third 
visit  to  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  He  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  ECC  banquet  to  be  held  at  King's  Restaurant  in  Kinston  on  Satur- 
day, September  30  at  12:00  p.m. 

When  asked  about  his  past  work  with  the  ECC,  Nickerson  responded, 
"It  is  a  tremendous  group.  I  delight  in  coming  here.  It  is  a  real  joy.  I  believe 
God  has  brought  us  together." 

During  the  ECC  Banquet,  Nickerson  will  expound  on  the  presentation 
of  Prayer:  Corporate,  Private  and  Individual,  which  he  delivered  at  the 
ECC  conference  last  June.  Anyone  in  the  diocese  is  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  banquet. 

Following  the  banquet  Nickerson  will  spend  Sunday,  October  I, 
through  Tuesday,  October  3  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Fayetteville  and  Wednesday, 
October  4  and  Thursday,  October  5  at  St.  Augustine's  in  Kinston. 
Nickerson  will  hold  a  spiritual  preaching  mission  at  each  of  these  churches. 
He  hopes  that  as  many  people  and  churches  as  possible  will  participate  in 
these  two  missions.  For  more  information  on  the  missions,  please  contact 
these  churches  directly.  St.  Joseph's:  910/  323-0161.  St.  Augustine's:  919/ 
523^032. 


Cursillo  4th  Day 
Weekend  returns 

After  a  two-year  absence  the  4th  Day  weekend  is 
returning  to  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  as  a  part  of 
Cursillo  1995.  The  dates  for  the  weekend  are  Friday, 
September  22  through  Sunday,  September  24. 

No  cooking,  no  cleaning,  no  early  wake  up,  just  a 
great  time  of  fel  lowship  and  Christian  renewal  with 
fellowcursillistas. 

There  will  be  a  special  music  workshop  led  by 
Janet  Peregoy  and  Ron  Jamieson.  The  shop-worn 
Cursillo  banners  will  get  a  much  needed  face-lift  and, 
of  course,  spiritual  direction  will  be  offered  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  There  will  also  be  time  to  walk  on  the 
beach,  to  visit  with  old  and  new  friends,  and  to  renew 
that  Cursillo  spirit  within. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  weekend  full  of  singing, 
worship,  fellowship,  and  renewal,  ask  your  rector  for 
an  application.  Space  may  be  limited  so  act  now  and 
join  fellowcursillistas  forthe  4th  Day  Weekend. 


St.  Andrew  's-on- 
the  Sound  Annual 
Bazaar 


On  Saturday, 
October  2  8  from 
9  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
St.  Andrew1  s-on-the- 
Sound  in  Wilmington  will 
hold  its  6 1  st  annual  bazaar  sponsored  by  the 
EC  W's  Bishop  Wright  and  Lebanon  Chap- 
ters. Special  attractions  of  this  year's  event 
will  be  an  art  show  featuring  local  artists 
(mostly  parishioners )  and  activities  for 
children.  The  Angel '  s  Cafe  will  offer  lunch 
and  snacks.  Many  fine  holiday  and  hand- 
made gift  items  will  be  available  in  the  parish 
hall.  The  lush  garden  room  is  a  must  stop  for 
plants  and  gardening  accessories  and  the 
bake  table  will  make  you  forget  your  diet. 

Over  the  years  the  bazaar  has  increased 
in  size  and  quality  of  items  offered  for  sale. 
Because  it  is  an  equal  opportunity  bazaar, 
several  men  have  offered  their  talents  and  are 
making  children's  furniture  and  elegant  bird 
houses!  AH  are  invited  to  this  fun  event.  The 
church  is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Oleander,  Airlie  and 
Military  Cutoff.  For 
further  information  cal  1  the 
church  office:  9 1 0/256-3034. 
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Capital  funds  drive 
moves  forward 

After  interviewing  and  reviewing  the  work  of  two  professional 
fund  raising  companies,  the  Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee 
has  employed  the  firm  of  Ward,  Dreshman  &  Reinhardt  to  administer 
the  capital  campaign  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Ward, 
Dreshman  &  Reinhardt  ran  the  diocese's  successful  1984  "Our 
Shared  Vision"  campaign  which  raised  funds  for  the  construction  of 
Trinity  Center. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  diocese  and  the  Capital  Campaign 
Steering  Committee  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
evaluating  the  timing  of  the  capital  funds  drive. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  Sanders  called  for  the  funds  drive  at  the 
1994  diocesan  con  'ention,  prior  to  the  1995  call  for  the  election  of  a 
bishop  coadjutor.  Realizing  that  the  election  process  will  take  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  energy  from  many  members  of  the 
diocese,  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Capital  Campaign  Steering 
Committee  wanted  to  ascertain  that  the  funds  drive  would  not  over- 
tax the  diocese.  After  taking  time  to  assess  the  timing,  the  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  with  the  energy  now  focused  on  the  future  of  the 
diocese,  momentum  is  building  and  the  time  is  right  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

To  help  develop  more  specific  campaign  goals  the  five  deans,  the 
chair  of  the  Department  for  Congregations  and  Development,  and  the 
chair  of  the  Outreach  Committee  have,been  asked  to  identify  the 
needs  of  their  deanery,  department  or  committee  as  they  relate  to  the 
broader  campaign  goals.  The  campaign  goals  are  as  follows:  1 .  $1.5 
million  to  complete  Trinity  Center;  2.  an  undetermined  sum  to  assist 
parishes,  missions  and  congregations  as  needed,  primarily  with 
capital  needs;  3.  ten  percent  of  the  total  funds  will  be  designated  for 
outreach. 

The  Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee  hopes  to  receive  the 
needs  list  around  Nov.  1.  After  receipt  of  these  lists  the  Committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ward,  Dreshman,  &  Reinhardt,  will  begin 
developing  specific  campaign  goals  and  a  case  statement  for  distribu- 
tion within  the  diocese.  In  January  and  February,  the  Committee  will 
begin  a  feasibility  study  which  will  be  completed  prior  to  the  diocesan 
convention  when  the  results  will  be  presented.  The  campaign  will 
kick  off  shortly  after  the  diocesan  convention. 


Editor's  Note 


Dear  Reader: 

We  have  made  a  change  in  the  way  we  mail  your  copy  of  Cross 
Current.  In  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  your  address  is  correct  and 
that  your  copy  arrives  in  a  timely  manner,  we  ask  you  to  take  a 
minute  to  review  the  address  label  on  this  paper. 

If  all  the  information  is  correct  you  need  do  nothing.  Your  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  as  usual.  If,  however,  there  are  corrections,  please 
communicate  them  to  me  immediately.  Indicate  the  changes  that 
should  be  made.  Important:  also  include  the  ID  number  above  your 
name  on  the  label  (it  begins  CC-). 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  If  there  are  problems  with  your 
delivery  in  the  future  —  or  if  your  address  changes,  please  lei  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Alicia  Alford,  Editor 


1 1 19  Hendricks  Ave. 
Jacksonville,  NC  28540 


Phone(910)938-1017 
Fax(910)938-3415 


Diocesan  Calendar 


6 
7 
9 

10-13 
12 
14 
15 

15-17 

16 

17 

18-19 

19 

21 


23 


26 


30 


10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 


10:00a.m. 
10:00a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 


2:30p.m. 
4:00p.m. 

3:00p.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
7:00p.m. 
10:00a.m. 


10:00a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
12:00p.m. 


Department  of  Congregation  and  Development,  Diocesan  House 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  Finance  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Mark's,  Wilmington 

School  of  Pastoral  Care,  Trinity  Center 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 

Department  of  Missionary  Outreach,  Diocesan  House 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 

Adults  Who  Work  With  Youth  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

Trinity  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Augustine's,  Kinston 

Albemarle  Deanery,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

Pamlico  Deanery  Fall  Celebration 

Clergy  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

Commission  on  Aging,  Diocesan  House 

Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Family  Ministries,  Diocesan  House 

Companion  Diocese  Committee,  Christ  Church,  New  Bern 

Pamlico  Deanery,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

Finance  Committee  for  Trinity  Center,  Trinity  Center 

Happening  Board  and  Staff,  Diocesan  House 

4th  Day  Cursillo,  Trinity  Center 

Finance  Committee  of  Trinity  Center  Board,  Trinity  Center 
Camp  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

Episcopal  Consultative  Commission  Banquet,  King's  Restaurant 


5 

10:00a.m. 

Commission  on  Ministry',  Diocesan  House 

7 

10:00-1 :00  p.m. 

Sexual  Misconduct  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

11 

10:00a.m. 

Dept.  of  Congregations  and  Development,  Diocesan  House 

12 

10:30a.m. 

Convention  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

14 

10:30a.m. 

Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 

14-15 

Happening  #26,  Trinity  Center 

16 

Needs  and  Goals  Evaluation  due 

19 

10:00a.m. 

Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

5:30- 10:00p.m. 

Sexual  Misconduct,  St.  James,  Wilmington 

21 

ll:00a.m.-4:30p.m. 

New  Beginnings  and  Staff,  Diocesan  House 

Trinity  Deanery  Celebration,  Farmer's  Market,  Wilmington 

22 

11:00a.m. 

Albemarle  Fall  Celebration,  American  Legion  Park,  Edenton 

27-29 

Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 

Bishops'  Visitation  Schedule 
Bishop  Sanders 

Sept.  1 7        Pamlico  Deanery  Fall  Celebration 

Sept.  24       House  of  Bishops 

Oct.  8  St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 

Oct.  22         Albemarle  Deanery  Fall  Celebration 

Oct.  29         St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

Nov.  5         Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington 

Nov.  12        St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

Bishop  Vache 

Sept.  24  House  of  Bishops 

Oct.  8  St.  John's/St.  Mark's,  Grifton 

Oct.  1 5  Holy  Cross,  Aurora 

Oct.  22  St.  Philip's,  Holly  Ridge 

Oct.  29  St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 

Nov.  5  St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Cynthia  Pollock,  (919)  522-0885. 
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Quiet  Days? 
Give  me  a  break! 

Jesus  said  to  the  apostles,  "Come  away  to  a 

deserted  place  all  by  yourselves  and  rest  a  while. " 
For  many  were  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 


leisure  even  to  eat. 


(Mark6:3l-32) 


The  stressed-out  Christian  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  causes  for  our 
stress  and  exhaustion  may  be  different — two  jobs,  carpooling,  juggling  the 
practice  schedules  of  three  teenagers  plus  those  of  the  adults,  PTA,  Vestry, 
civic  organizations,  social  obligations,  and  the  price  paid  in  time  spent 
commuting  because  we  want  to  live  in  a  quasi-rural  setting  with  no  public 
transportation — from  those  which  afflicted  the  twelve  apostles,  but  the 
consequences  are  the  same.  We  are  tired,  we  are  spread  too  thin,  and  the  idea 
of  prayer  and  meditation  becomes  more  and  more  an  unfulfillable  ideal.  The 
words  from  the  Gospel  apply  directly  to  far  too  many  of  us:  we  have  no 
leisure  even  to  eat. 

Jesus  invited  his  apostles  to  come  away  for  a  while.  And  that  is  just 
what  the  church,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  is  doing  whenever  it  offers  its  members 
that  strange  thing  called  a  "quiet  day"  or  a  retreat. 

A  quiet  day  is  simply  that:  a  day  of  quiet  prayer  and  reflection,  but  with 
one  very  special  difference,  it  is  a  day  spent  with  Christ.  Similarly,  a  retreat  is 
not  a  planning  event.  It  is  an  extended  time  spent  with  God  for  God  to  do  the 
planning. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  and  most  off-putting  aspect  of  a  retreat  or 
quiet  day  is  its  most  distinctive  feature,  namely,  quiet.  We  are  so  assaulted 
by  noise  that  we  cannot  stand  to  be  without  it,  and  many  of  us  will  instinc- 
tively provide  background  noise.  We  have  it  piped  into  our  stores  and  places 
of  work  and  telephone  lines.  We  exercise  to  music,  even  if  it  is  simply 
walking.  We  turn  on  the  radio  when  we  start  up  the  car.  We  say  that  it  is 
music,  and  it  well  may  be,  but  it  is  also  noise,  comfortably  distracting  us  from 
ourselves  and  from  others.  A  quiet  day  or  retreat  is  full  of  silence,  and  that 
makes  many  people  uncomfortable. 

The  quiet,  the  silence,  however,  is  not  empty.  It  is  full  of  possibilities, 
because  it  is  full  of  Christ  who  is  waiting  to  speak  to  us.  "Right,"  you  may 
say.  "Now  you  are  going  off  into  mystical  airy-fairy  stuff.  I'm  supposed  to 


He  stitl and (qwzv  that  1  am  Qoct 

Psalm  46 

go  off  for  a  day  to  hear  voices?"  No.  God  does  not  communicate  exclusively 
by  audible  revelation.  In  fact,  God  rarely  communicates  that  way.  God  does 
speak  to  us  through  Scripture.  God  does  speak  to  us  through  our  common 
life.  God  does  speak  to  us  through  the  insights  and  words  of  others.  God 


'Quiet  Days"  continued  on  page  5 


Surveys  helps  shape  profile  for  bishop  coadjutor 


by  Joe  West 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  now  has  a 
clearer  picture  of  where  it  should  be  headed  in  the 
future  and  the  type  of  bishop  needed  to  get  it 
there,  following  surveys  of  the  diocese  and  clergy 
in  September. 

Basically,  parishioners  and  priests  said  they 
wanted  to  bolster  what  congregations  already  are 
doing  and  to  make  sure  the  diocese  has  the 
effective  leadership  needed  to  move  it  forward. 

"Strengthening  existing  congregations  and 
the  diocesan  youth  program  were  both  strongly 
endorsed  in  the  surveys,"  said  Jo  Ann  Bell,  a 
vocational  deacon  at  St.  Paul's  in  Greenville.  She 
tabulated  the  results  from  the  diocesan  survey  of 
congregations  held  Sept.  10-17. 

Congregations  were  asked  to  pick  the  six 
diocesan  activities  and  six  qualities  of  a  bishop 
they  believed  were  most  important  to  the  future  of 
the  diocese. 

A  survey  of  priests  was  conducted  during 
the  annual  clergy  conference  Sept.  18-19.  They 
were  asked  what  traits  they  wanted  in  a  new 
bishop,  and  pastoral  support  of  clergy  was  listed 
as  a  top  concern. 

The  Nominating  Committee  requested  the 
surveys  to  help  it  select  candidates  for  the 
election  of  a  Bishop  Coadjutor,  scheduled  for 
April  20. 

Committee  members  were  generally  pleased 
with  the  level  of  participation  in  the  survey  of 
congregations. 

A  total  of  2,359  survey  forms  were  returned 


to  the  Nominating  Committee,  out  of  about  5,000 
that  were  sent  out. 

"Fewer  young  people  filled  out  the  surveys, 
while  the  older  people  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  church  longer  took  the  time  to  get  them  back 
to  us,"  said  Bell.  "We  would  like  to  have  had 
more  input  from  the  young  people,  because  they 
are  so  important  to  our  future." 

About  54  percent  of  those  answering  the 
diocesan  survey  were  age  50  or  older,  and  63 
percent  had  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  for  20 
years  or  more. 

Parishioners  generally  ranked  the  issues  and 
traits  the  same,  regardless  of  their  age  group,  size 
of  parish  or  location  within  the  diocese. 

"Because  we  asked  people  to  select  only  six 
out  of  eighteen  possible  choices,  if  something  got 
50  or  60  percent  support,  we  knew  people  felt  very 
strongly  about  it,"  said  Bell. 

According  to  the  survey,  parishioners  believe 
the  main  goals  of  the  diocese  should  be  to: 
strengthen  existing  congregations,  enhance 
Youth  programs,  aid  in  clergy  development  and 
reach  the  unchurched. 

As  for  the  next  bishop  coadjutor,  both  the 
parishioners  and  clergy  registered  a  strong  desire 
to  have  someone  who  was  a  skilled  manager  of 
resources  and  people,  an  effective  pastor  to 
clergy  and  a  visionary  planner  for  the  future. 

"The  fact  that  we  want  a  visionary  was 
reflected  by  55  percent  of  respondents  to  the 
diocesan  survey  and  also  was  stated  very  clearly 


at  the  clergy  conference,"  said  The  Reverend 
Robert  Banse,  Rector  of  St.  John's  in  Wilmington 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Based  on  results  of  the  surveys,  the  commit- 
tee has  compiled  a  search  request  for  the  Church 
Deployment  Office  in  New  York.  The  form  will  be 
entered  into  the  National  Church's  computer 
bank,  which  will  match  the  diocesan  goals  and 
desires  with  potential  candidates  who  fit  the 
profile. 

From  the  survey  of  congregations,  the  top 
six  diocesan  priorities  were: 

1.  Strengthen  existing  congregations  and  our 
collective  calling:  74.3  percent. 

2.  Strengthen  diocesan  programs  for  children/ 
youths:  68.5  percent. 

3.  Provide  clergy  development:  57.5  percent. 

4.  Reach  unchurched  people  and  recruit:  49.1 
percent. 

5.  Continue  support  of  outreach  ministries:  47.8 

6.  Become  a  spirit-filled  community:  42.3  percent. 

The  six  most  desired  qualities  in  a  bishop 
were: 

1.  Skillful  manager  of  people  and  resources:  66.3 
percent. 

2.  Effective  pastor  to  the  clergy:  61  percent. 

3.  Person  whose  life  is  deeply  formed  by  scrip- 
ture and  prayer:  56.7  percent. 

4.  Visionary  planner  for  the  diocese:  55.7  percent. 

5.  Gifted  preacher:  43.8  percent. 

6.  Innovative  teacher  and  theologian:  43.3 
percent. 


10/6/95.  2:25  PM 


My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 


Bishop's 


How  do  you  define  a  Grace-filled  moment?  A  moment 
when  time  seems  to  freeze  just  for  a  little  while,  and  you  wish  it 
would  freeze  forever.  A  moment  so  rich  that  you  can  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it.  A  moment  when  life  is  good  and  you  give 
thanks  for  it.  A  moment  when  your  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that  it 
overflows  with  tears. 

I  experienced  such  a  time  a  few  days  ago  at  St.  Thomas 

m Church  in  Oriental.  The  occasion  was  the  confirmation  and 
reception  of  a  group  of  young  Mexican  women  who  live  nine 
months  in  this  country  as  crab  pickers  so  their  relatives  in 
Mexico  can  live  with  food  throughout  the  year.  Bishop  Vache 
and  I  arrived  at  the  church  at  1 0:30  a.  m.  for  an  1 1  o'clock 
service.  We  immediately  discovered  that  we  needed  to  shift  into 
neutral  when  Father  Lee  Cutair  met  us  at  the  door  and  said, 
'The  service  has  been  moved  to  noon,  didn't  anyone  tell  you?"  I 
was  reminded  of  my  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  when  Bishop  Alvarez 
and  I  would  agree  on  a  time  to  meet  and  then  one  of  us  would 

m laughingly  ask  the  other,  "Is  that  American  or  Puerto  Rican 
time." 
Finally  it  was  time  to  vest.  As  Bishop  Vache  and  I  stood 
SH^H^H  talking  !  happened  to  glance  out  the  w  indow.  The)  were 

coming.  Walking  across  the  field  opposite  the  church.  Young 
flPvHV  Mexican  women  chattering  gaily  in  groups  of  tw  o  or  three 

^  beautifully  and  immaculately  dressed  in  white.  Bishop  Vache 

and  I  learned  from  Father  Nick  that  not  only  would  we  celebrate 
Eucharist,  Confirmation  and  Reception,  we  would  also  be 
celebrating  Mexican  Independence  Day. 
The  service  began.  I  looked  at  the  expectant  joy-filled  faces.  I  thought  of 
us  Americans  and  about  how  much  we  have  to  celebrate,  and  how  poorly  we  do 
that,  and  the  contrast  of  our  faces  with  the  smiling  faces  of  those  young  women  who 
have  so  little  to  celebrate  and  how  they  celebrate  and  give  thanks  with  every  fiber  of 
their  being. 

The  service  proceeded  haltingly  with  Father  N  ick  translating  for  Bishop 
Vache  and  myself.  For  the  young  women  it  was  obviously  a  sacred,  happy  time. 
They  came  forward  for  Confirmation  and  Reception,  forty-one  of  them  to  be  exact. 
Bishop  Vache  and  I  did  our  best  to  live  into  that  moment  for  them. 

I  found  out  something  else  that  day.  Mexican  women  do  not  sing  beautifully, 
they  singjoyfully — that  is  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Suddenly  that  joyful  singing 
became  some  of  the  most  beautiful  singing  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  service  concluded.  Then  began  the  Kodak  moment.  Bishop  Vache  and  I 
had  to  be  photographed  with  every  one  of  those  young  women  individual  ly,  with  their 
best  friend,  with  their  two  best  friends,  with  their  mother,  with  their  three  best 
friends,  etc.  When  the  Kodak  moment  began  to  stretch  into  a  Kodak  hour,  I  began 
to  be  impatient.  Then,  suddenly,  I  thought  of  the  families  of  these  young  girls  back 
home  in  Mexico  living  in  their  modest  homes  in  a  remote  Mexican  province.  I 
thought  ofhow  proudly  they  would  display  this  photo  of  their  daughter/sister/wife 
with  their  Bishop  and  how  privileged  I  would  be  to  be  seen  as  God's  ambassador  in 
that  photo  in  that  home. 

The  women  of  St.  Thomas  hosted  a  delightful  reception  after  the  service.  With 
Father  Nick's  help,  I  kidded  with  the  girls.  Who  is  the  fastest  crab  picker,  I  asked. 
Who  is  the  slowest  crab  picker?  Which  one  of  you  eats  the  most  crab  while  you  are 
picking? 

The  singing  continued  during  the  reception.  Father  Nick  translated  for  me.  The 
songs  spoke  of  the  joys  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian. 
Finally  they  stood  together  on  Mexican  Independence  Day  and  sang  the  Mexican 
National  Anthem.  Tears  glistened  in  their  eyes.  The  young  women  stood  there 
singing,  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  family,  living  in  dormitories,  picking  crab 
long  hours,  saving  all  their  money  to  send  back  to  their  families  in  Mexico,  and  they 
stood  there  singing,  rejoicing  in  their  lives  and  their  country  and  their  God.  Tears 
glistened  in  my  eyes  also. 

It  was  time  to  leave.  The  youngest  and  perhaps  prettiest  of  the  women  had 
obviously  been  appointed  spokesperson  for  the  group.  Haltingly  and  shyly,  she 


spoke  to  me.  She  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  group  to  Bishop  Vache  and  myself. 
She  spoke  ofhow  honored  these  young  women  were  to  be  with  us.  She  said  that  this 
was  the  most  important  day  in  their  lives.  They  would  try  to  honor  it  by  living  up  to  it; 
but  they  knew  they  would  fail.  Would  Bishop  Vache  and  I  please  pray  constantly  that 
they  might  have  strength? 

We  turned  and  left  them  on  the  steps  of  the  church.  Their  laughter  and  goodbyes 
followed  us  as  we  drove  out  of  town.  We  left  them,  but  I  will  forever  carry  them  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  prayers. 

May  God's  Holy  Name  be  praised  for  grace-filled  times  such  as  these. 


Faith  fully, 


B.Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop,  East  Carolina 
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Annual  convention  to  prepare  diocese  for  the  future 


by  Charles  Leewenberg 

Next  year  on  February  15,16,  and  1 7,  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear  Deanery  will  host  the  1 1 3th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  in  Wilmington.  The  theme  of  this 
convention  will  be  "CELEBRATINGOURPAST— DISCERN- 
ING OUR  FUTURE."  The  Reverend  Canon  Ben  Edward 
Helmer  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  of  the  convention. 
Helmer,  a  dynamic  speaker,  is  the  director  of  New  Directions 
Ministries,  Inc. 

New  Directions  Ministries,  Inc.,  which  is  funded  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  oldest 
continuing  education  program  in  the  church.  The  program  is 
designed  especially  for  rural  churches,  small  congregations 
and  diocesan  deaneries  that  want  to  find  alternative  styles  of 
ministries. 

As  keynote  speaker,  Helmer  will  address  the  issues  and 
challenges  the  future  holds  for  modern  parishes.  More 
specifically,  he  will  discuss  new  ways  of  conducting  church 
business,  especially  for  smaller  congregations  with  limited 
resources. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Russ,  Assistant  to  the 
Bishop  for  Program  and  Ministry,  Helmer  takes  a  proactive 
rather  than  reactive  approach  to  obstacles  that  threaten  a 
parish.  Many  problems  that  arise  in  a  parish  community  can 
be  anticipated  and  dealt  with  before  they  become  unmanage- 


able. This  is  the  premise  of  Helmer's  message. 

The  outcome  of  this  convention  could  affect  the  future  of 
this  diocese  for  years  to  come.  Committee  members  hope  that 
the  convention  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  dioceses. 

The  local  committee  has  been  putting  in  a  lot  of  hard 
hours  acting  as  the  liaison  between  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  and  local  facilities.  Jane  Martin,  one  of  the  local 
committee  members,  says  that  attendance  of  meetings  is  very 
high  and  everyone  is  excited  about  the  upcoming  event. 
Already  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  have  gone  into  putting 
together  the  convention. 

In  their  work  they  feel  that  the  post  communion  prayer 
that  is  offered  at  the  end  of  every  Eucharist  is  most  appropri- 
ate. "Father,  send  us  out  to  do  the  work  you  have  given  us  to 
do,  to  love  and  serve  you  as  faithful  witnesses  of  Christ  our 
Lord." 

At  present,  the  planning  for  this  event  is  not  complete 
but  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper,  Liturgical  Commission  chair  did 
offer  a  preview  of  what  has  been  decided  up  to  this  point. 
The  opening  service,  on  Thursday,  February  1 5,  will  be  at  St. 
James,  featuring  a  diocesan-wide  choir.  All  parishes  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  banner  for  the  procession.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  service  will  be  a  reception  in  the  parish 
hall.  On  Friday,  Evensong  featuring  the  Scola  Cantorum,  will 
take  place  at  St.  Paul's  at  6:00  p.m.,  followed  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Wilmington  Hilton. 


All  parishes  should  remember  that  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Diocese  has  recommended  that  the  delegates 
elected  for  the  1 1 3th  Convention  be  persons  that  will  attend 
the  special  convention  in  April  for  the  election  of  the  bishop 
coadjutor.  Also,  please  note  that  people  wishing  to  submit 
resolutions  should  do  so  by  December  3 1st,  1995. 

—Charles  Leewenberg  is  a  member  of  Church  of  the  Servant, 
Wilmington. 

the  future 

It  creates  a  dependency,  a  sort  of  welfare  state,  and  saps 
the  congregation's  confidence  and  self-respect,  especially 
when  the  subsidy  is  coupled  with  frequent  admonitions  to 
develop  a  better  stewardship  program  or  increase  the  member- 
ship, often  in  small  communities  which  are  stable  or  shrinking 
in  population  and  economy. 

2.  In  the  name  of  "efficiency"  we  can  close  our  "sub- 
standard" parishes.   Ugh!  That  is  to  say  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  nothing  to  offer  small  towns  and  rural  areas  and 
the  inner  cities.  That  is  to  say  that  our  form  of  ministry  is 
more  important  to  us  than  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  That  is  to 
say  you  can  have  all  the  Church  you  can  pay  for,  as  long  as 
you  live  up  to  "our"  standards. 

3.  Or,  we  can  radically  alter  our  approach  to  ministry  in 
the  majority  of  our  congregations,  offering  them  and  support- 
ing them  in  a  variety  of  models  of  ministry  from  which  they 
may  find  one  which  enables  them  to  live  a  rewarding  and 
fulfilling  life  in  Christ  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live. 

Obviously  I  favor  the  last  of  these  options.  There  are 
already  a  variety  of  resources  available  in  the  Canons  and  in 
the  experience  of  other  dioceses:  clustering,  making  full  use  of 
the  ministries  of  licensed  Lay  Readers,  local  ordination, 
diocesan  or  regional  missioners,  or  combinations  of  the 
above. 

Change  is  the  process  of  moving  into  the  future,  but  it  is 
so  painful  that  people,  churches,  dioceses,  will  expend  most 
of  their  resources  trying  to  forestall  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
see  the  future,  look  to  those  places  without  those  resources — 
places  like  Nevada  or  northern  Michigan. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Department  will  devote  at  least 
as  much  effort  to  developing  new  alternatives  in  ministry  as  it 
does  to  funding  existing  ministries. 

Based  on  my  own  experience,  I  should  warn  you  that 
some  of  our  fellow  clergy  feel  threatened  and  embittered  when 
it  is  suggested  that  congregations  might  do  something  better 
with  their  resources  than  support  resident  clergy.   They  see 
these  strategies  as  a  threat  to  their  job  security  and  to  their 
professionalism.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  in  a  time  of  rising 
costs  and  diminishing  resources  employment  of  clergy  is 
inevitably  going  to  shrink.  New  strategies  are  the  necessary 
result  of  externally  imposed  change.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  can  support  current  clergy  employment  levels. 
We  cannot.  The  question  is  how  we  are  going  to  be  faithful 
to  our  Lord's  ministry  and  to  our  people  in  a  changing  world." 

"Discerning  Our  Future"  begins  examing  this  question  on 
the  following  page  with  a  look  at  clustering.  In  future  issues 
the  paper  will  examine  locally  ordained  priest  and  bi-voca- 
tional  ministries. 


Alternative  ministries:  Moving  into 


As  the  theme  for  the  1995  Diocesan  Convention  reminds 
us,  the  time  has  come  to  face  the  reality  of  the  future  of  the 
Church.  In  this  diocese  there  are  many  churches  that  could 
conceivably  close  because  of  the  lack  of  people  and  finances. 
We  MUST  explore  new  alternatives  for  parish  ministry  if  the 
church  is  to  survive  in  these  areas. 

The  next  several  issues  of  Cross  Current  will  offer  a  new 
column,  "Discerning  Our  Future,"  which  will  examine  just 
such  issues.  In  a  series  of  articles  the  paper  will  present  the 
state  of  ministries  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  within  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  explore  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  model  of  ministries. 

The  Department  of  Congregations  and  Development  has 
already  begun  studying  alternative  ministries  and  has 
benefitted  in  recent  months  from  the  expertise  of  the  Rever- 
end Neilson  Rudd,  retired  diocesan  staff  member  from  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio.  While  on  the  diocesan  staff  in  Ohio,  Fr. 
Rudd  wore  three  hats.  He  served  as  the  Deployment  Officer, 
the  Planning  Officer  and  he  shared  with  the  Suffragan  Bishop 
the  responsibility  of  being  the  Congregational  Development 
Officer.  His  half  of  the  Congregational  Development  job  was 
to  work  with  the  parishes  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

After  retiring  in  1992  Fr.  Rudd  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  set 
sail  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  literally  sailed  into  Pamlico 
Plantation  to  visit  friends.  Once  there,  they  decided  to  settle 
in  the  area.  Residing  now  in  Washington,  N.C.,  Fr.  Mudd  has 
assisted  as  a  supply  priest  for  some  of  the  rural  churches  in 
the  diocese.  After  commenting  to  the  bishop  that  a  strategy 
based  on  the  use  of  retired  clergy  was  not  effective  in  rural 
areas,  Fr.  Rudd  became  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Congregations  and  Development. 

"I  have  a  lifetime  love-affair  with  small  congregations," 
comments  Fr.  Rudd. 

What  follows  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  September 
7  from  Fr.  Rudd  to  the  Department  of  Congregations  and 
Development.  The  letter  which  assesses  the  state  of  small 
and  rural  congregations  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  provides  helpful  information  from 
which  to  explore  alternative  ministries. 

"Yes,  money  is  important.  That's  where  most  committees 
with  "development"  in  their  name  concentrate.  And  there  are 
opportunities,  such  as  Duck,  where  the  Church  needs  to  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  substantial  "up-front"  money,  to  acquire 
real  estate,  to  seed  local  fund  raising  and  development  efforts, 
to  meet  local  crises  or  opportunities  for  special  ministries.  But 
we  should  not,  indeed  ultimately  we  cannot,  spend  our 
people's  offerings  to  God's  work  in  supporting  forms  of 
ministry  which  are  inappropriate  for  the  times  and  circum- 


stances. And  I  believe  that  our  "traditional"  pattern  of 
ministry  is  no  longer  appropriate  nor  sustainable  in  many  of 
our  congregations. 

Let  me  lead  you  through  some  statistics  with  which  you 
are  already  familiar  but  many,  including  many  diocesan  and 
national  leaders,  either  do  not  know  or  repress.  (The  most 
recent  Episcopal  Church  Directory  I  have  is  from  1992.  My 
figures  may  be  slightly  dated  but  I  expect  they  are  not  far  off.) 

The  average  Episcopal  congregation  consists  of  between 
200  and  300  members  depending  who  you  count,  confirmed 
members  in  good  standing,  baptized  members,  adults  only  or 
also  including  children,  etc.  But  that  is  a  very  misleading 
figure  for  what  we  really  have  is  a  few  very  large  congrega- 
tions which  blind  us  to  the  reality  of  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  very  small  congregations.  (To  maintain  an  average 
of,  say,  250  members,  how  many  congregations  of  50  does  it 
take  to  "balance"  just  one  congregation  of  1 500?)  The  fact  is 
that  most,  more  than  half,  of  our  congregations  are  small  or 
very  small  (less  than  a  hundred,  .  .  .  less  than  fifty). 

Somebody  has  observed  that  three  quarters  of  our 
members  are  in  one  quarter  of  our  congregations  and  the 
remaining  quarter  of  our  membership  is  scattered  through  the 
other  three  quarters  of  our  stations.  I  think  it  may  be  closer  to 
80%-20%,  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  The  average  size  of  a 
congregation  notwithstanding,  most  of  our  congregations  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  USA  are  small. 

Set  that  figure  aside  for  a  moment  and  consider  income. 
The  last  time  I  checked  a  congregation  which  could  boast  a 
pledge  income  of  $20.00/week,  $1000.00/year  per  pledge  unit 
was  doing  quite  well.  Typically  one  pledge  unit  represents 
about  two  members,  singles  offsetting  families  with  children. 

Now  consider  that  to  maintain  our  "icon"  of  a  "success- 
ful" small  parish — a  church  building,  a  full-time  resident 
clergyperson,  enough  internal  program  to  nurture  the  congre- 
gation and  enough  outreach  to  justify  calling  ourselves 
Christian — costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  at  least  $60,000/year. 

Now,  put  it  all  together.  Assuming  what  is,  in  reality, 
above  average  stewardship,  it  requires  about  80  pledge  units, 
at  least  160  members,  to  maintain  that  model  of  ministry  which 
I  suspect  most  Episcopalians  consider  the  norm.  That  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  as  many  as  half  of  our  congregations, 
perhaps,  more. 

Our  traditional  model  for  parish  ministry  simply  does 
not  fit  present  reality. 

Our  options  are  three-fold. 

I.  We  can  subsidize  congregations  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  model  of  ministry  which  is  beyond  their  own 
resources.   This  has  been  our  traditional  pattern  but  becomes 
impossible  as  our  financial  resources  diminish.  I  am  not  sure  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  start  with. 
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When  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
Clustering  works 


by  the  Reverend  Frank  Russ 

This  ministry  is  proof  that  very  small  congregations  can  maintain  the 
Church  in  each  community  and  celebrate  being  part  of  a  larger 
community  by  coming  together  for  special  events. 

a  summer  visitor  to  the  Washington  Tyrrell 

Episcopal  Ministry 


•CRESWEL?) 
PHELPS  1 


Two  questions  immediately 
jump  out  to  me  from  the  above 
quotation:  First,  what  is  the 
Washington  Tyrrell  Ministry? 
And  second,  why  is  this  align- 
ment of  small  rural  congrega- 
tions working  so  well? 

  On  Wednesday,  July  12  of 

d^tt^^M  this  year  a  group  of  diocesan 

leaders  decided  to  secure 
answers  to  these  questions  by 
visiting  the  sites  of  this  unique 
ministry.  The  Reverends  Jeff 
Douglas,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Congregations 
and  Development,  Frank  Russ,  Assistant  to  the  Bishop  for 
Program  and  Ministry,  and  Neil  Rudd,  former  diocesan 
staff  member  from  Ohio,  now  retired  in  Washington,  NC, 
met  the  Reverend  Web  Simons,  Priest-in-charge  of  the 
Washington  Tyrrell  Epsicopal  Ministries,  in  Plymouth  to 
begin  a  day-long  riding  tour  of  the  four  churches  which 
make  up  the  Ministry:  St.  Luke's-St.  Anne's,  Roper; 
Christ  Church,  Creswell;  Galilee  Mission,  Lake  Phelps; 
and  St.  Andrew's,  Columbia. 

The  first  stop  was  at  the  church  in  Roper  which 
houses  the  former  congregations  of  St.  Luke's  and  St. 
Anne's  both  in  Roper.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  when 
the  roof  fell  in  on  St.  Luke's,  the  two  congregations 
became  one.  This  is  an  integrated  parish  whose  traditions 
are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  I'm  not  sure  which 
church  building  was  which — a  testimony  to  the  harmony 
these  communicants  of  St.  Luke's-St.  Anne's  have 
achieved.  Fr.  Simons  celebrates  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  first  and  third  Sundays,  and  Lay  Readers  lead  Morn- 
ing Prayer  the  remaining  Sundays. 

We  next  visited  Galilee  Mission  located  near  Lake 
Phelps,  which  we  were  told  is  virtually  the  same  size  as 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (hence  the  name  of  the  church).  This 
small  congregation  is  unofficially  "semi-merged"  with 
Grace  Church  in  Creswell. 

Back  in  the  1950s,  the  people  of  the  lake  community, 
who  were  worshipping  five  miles  away  in  town  at  Grace 
Church,  decided  to  form  a  mission  congregation.  The 
congregation  of  Galilee  and  the  congregation  of  Grace 
worship  together  each  Sunday,  they  just  use  two  separate 
buildings.  On  the  first  and  third  Sundays,  the  combined 
congregations  worship  at  Galilee  Mission  at  the  Lake;  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Sundays,  the  joint  groups  meet  in 
town  at  Christ  Church. 

The  three  of  us  were  then  shown  the  church  in 


Creswell 
by  Fr. 

Simons.  The 
brick  structure 
with  beautiful  interior 
woodwork  and  paneling 
will  seat  around  150 
people.  Usually,  there  are 
about  20  people  on  a  given 

Sunday  when  both  of  the  congregations  are  together.  But, 
that's  not  the  end  of  the  story.  There  is  another  Episcopal 
Church  building  in 
Creswell.  An  old 
plantation  chapel,  St. 
David's,  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  town 
situated  on  1 5  acres,  a 
good  portion  of  which 
is  wooded.  This  old 
edifice,  dating  back  to 
1806,  is  used  twice  a 
year:  for  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day.  Often 
times  these  services  are 
for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Washington 
Tyrrell  Ministry,  as  well 
as  the  folks  of  the 
larger  community. 

Our  tour  ended  at 
St.  Andrew's  in 
Columbia.  The  building 
and  grounds  are  in 
extremely  good  condi- 
tion. The  small  congregation  consists  of  around  20 
worshippers  on  Sundays.  The  Eucharist  is  celebrated  by 
Fr.  Simons  on  the  first  and  second  Sundays,  and  Morning 
Prayer  is  said  the  remaining  Sundays. 

Over  the  years  Fr.  Simons,  who  is  the  former  arch- 
deacon of  Coalition  16,  has  faithfully  served  these  people, 
while  carefully  leading  them  to  work  together  in  a  loosely 
structured  "cluster."  He  meets  periodically  with  represen- 
tatives from  each  congregation  who  form  the  Washington 
Tyrrell  Ministry  Board.  These  gatherings  provide  a  time 
for  mutual  support  and  planning.  The  Board  also  encour- 
ages joint  events,  such  as:  Vacation  Bible  School,  Lenten 
Bible  studies,  pancake  supper,  a  Pentecost  celebration  and 
the  "Back  to  Fall  Full  Schedule  Bar-B-Que." 

We  discovered  why  the  Washington  Tyrrell  Episcopal 
Ministry  is  successful.  The  bottom  line  is  this:  IT 


WORKS!  In  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, these  Episcopalians — 
though  few  in  number — have 
learned  that  in  order  to  survive 
they  had  to  work  together. 
Those  of  us  who  visited  a 
remote  part  of  our  diocese  on 
that  hot  July  day  feel  the  team- 
work of  these  four  congrega- 
tions should  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  all  small,  struggling 
congregations  in  East  Carolina. 
Clustering  may  not  be  the 
only  answer  to  rescue  many  of  our  at  risk  churches,  but  i 
is  certainly  working  for  these  four  churches. 


All  Soul's  Episcopal  Church,  Columbia,  part  of  the  Washington  Tyrrell  cluster. 


For  more  information  on  clustering  look  for  an  interview 
with  the  Reverend  Web  Simons  in  the  November  paper. 


Editors  Note 


Thank  you  to  those  of  you  who  stepped 
forward  to  offer  your  talents  as  writers  for  Cross 
Current.  I  am  delighted  to  announce  that  Beth 
Sloan  Hitt  of  St.  Peter's  in  Washington  will  be 
serving  as  the  communication  liaison  for  the  Capital 
Campaign  Steering  Committee  and  Elizabeth 
Davenport  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Nags  Head  will  be 
serving  as  the  communications  liaison  for  the  1 996 
Convention  Committee.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
responding  to  my  pleas  of  help. 

If  there  are  any  photographers  in  the  diocese 
who  would  like  to  offer  their  skills  from  time  to  time, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know.  Cross 
Current  could  use  your  talents  as  well. 

ARA 
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"Quiet  Days"  continued  from  page  1 


does  speak  to  us  through  the  created  order.  All  of  these  are  part  of  the  silence  of  a  quiet  day  or 
retreat. 

A  quiet  day  or  a  retreat  has  a  leader  who  delivers  a  series  of  talks  or  meditations,  usually 
based  upon  Scripture,  or  else  upon  the  writings  of  a  saint  or  holy  person.  These  talks  are  not 
meant  to  be  exhaustive  in  their  exploration  of  a  passage,  but  rather  to  be  spring  boards  for 
further  individual  meditation  or  prayer.  The  silences  which  follow  these  talks  are  the  times  for 
each  to  consider  what  has  been  said  in  the  light  of  his  or  her  own  experience.  And  it  is  here 
that  God  may  grant  us  an  insight  or  a  challenge. 

A  quiet  day  or  retreat  is  usually  experienced  with  other  people  with  whom  we  pray  the 
daily  prayer  of  the  Church  and  with  whom  we  share  not  only  the  talks  but  also  the  meals.  Some 
of  us  are  so  busy  with  the  affairs  of  this  world  that  we  rarely  have  the  time  simply  to  be  with 
others.  The  caring,  peaceful  fellowship  may  be  the  "word"  some  of  us  may  most  need  to  hear 


and  experience. 

The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina's  quiet  days  and  retreats  are  held  at  Trinity  Center,  a  place  of 
unparalleled  beauty  with  a  variety  of  vistas  and  places  to  go  or  in  which  to  curl  up.  The  time 
spent  there  can  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the  beauty  of  creation  and  to  consider  our  own  place 
in  it.  And  it  can  sometimes  make  us  realize  how  very  tired  we  are  and  of  the  need  we  have  for 
rest.  The  silence  may  be  spent  in  a  life-giving  guilt-free  nap,  knowing  it  is  God  who  has  invited 
us  to  rest  in  the  circle  of  the  divine  love. 

It  is  because  Jesus  knows  just  how  stressed-out  we  are  that  he  invites  us  to  come  away  for 
a  while.  But  he  asks  us  to  do  so  that  we  spend  time  with  him.  If  we  accept  his  invitation,  we 
will  come  away  truly  refreshed  and  renewed.  You  see,  to  spend  time  with  Christ  is  to  spend 
time  with  the  one  who  is  Life. 

If  you  say  that  you  don't  have  the  time,  then  you  probably  most  need  to  go.  You  are  as 
precious  to  him  as  any  apostle  in  Scripture,  for  you  are  his  apostle  today.  He  knew  the  problem 
back  then.  He  knows  it  now.  Won't  you  consider  his  invitation? 


Quiet  day  offers  calm  during  storm 

by  Braun  Campbell 

"Thank  goodness  for  friends  who  steer  you  in  the  right  direction,"  says  Judy  Martin,  a  member  of  St.  James, 
Wilmington.  She  recently  attended  a  quiet  day  at  the  Trinity  Center  and  found  that  it  was  just  what  she  needed  to 
put  her  life  back  in  perspective. 

Two  friends  from  Martin's  foyer  group  had  encouraged  her  to  go  to  the  quiet  day.  "At  first,  I  didn't  want  to  go 
because  I'm  just  not  very  good  at  being  quiet,"  she  laughs.  "But  I'm  glad  I  went.  It  made  me  realize  how  many 
special  things  we  miss  when  we  get  too  wrapped  up  in  our  hectic  schedules  and  don't  take  time  to  get  away  and 
reflect." 

The  leader  of  the  quiet  day  was  the  Reverend  Carolyn  West,  and  Martin  says  that  the  facilitator  helped  to  put 
her  in  the  "mood"  to  reflect..  "The  day  was  excellent ...  even  in  the  midst  of  campers  being  evacuated  because  of 
Felix."  The  facilitator  reads  "points  to  ponder"  and  then  lets  attendees  go  off  to  think  about  them. 

Martin  says  that  the  day  gave  her  and  her  friends  a  chance  to  share.  "Participants  can  either  go  off  by  them- 
selves or  a  group,  and  we  really  enjoyed  the  chance  to  be  quiet  together.  Sanders'  Point  was  a  beautiful,  peaceful 
spot  ...  a  haven  from  the  hurricane  and  all  the  'busy-ness'  of  life." 

She  adds  that  the  day  was  like  "magic"  for  her.  "Taking  time  to  refocus  made  my  whole  week  go  better.  The 
day  was  truly  a  blessing." 


So  here  ive  art, 


all  battered,  bruised  and  scratched.  Our  reflection  makes  us 
realize  that  to  have  will  is  to  be  human,  but  to  have  will  is  to 
acknowledge,  as  Julian  of  Norwich  was  led  to 
see,  that  sin  is  necessary.  Without  sin,  we  would  have  no  will,  no 
choice,  no  freedom.  But  we  are  not  alone  in  that  broken  condi- 
tion. 

This  is  my  body,  which  was  broken  for  you. 
Drink  of  this  cup. 

Father,  if  it  be  your  will,  take  this  cup  from  me. 
Yet,  not  my  will  but  yours  be  done. 

(Luke22:42NEB) 

—  excerpt  from  a  Quiet  Day  Meditation  on  Will,  presented  by  Flo  Shedd. 


Up-Coming  Quiet  Days 


I  sing  a  song  of  the  saints  of  God. 


All  Saints'  Day 
Wednesday,  November  1, 1995 
9  a.m. -3  p.m. 
Trinity  Center 

A  feast  day,  a  quiet  day,  and  a  celebration  for  all  the  saints 

Who  lived  and  died 

For  the  Lord  they  loved  and  knew. 

TheRt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  Spiritual  Director 


The  day  will  begin  with 
Morning  Prayer  and  Meditation  at 
9  a.m.  in  the  Chapel  of  Julian  of 
Norwich,  after  which  there  will  be 
time  for  walks  on  the  beach  or 
grounds,  meditative  reading,  and 
prayer.  Lunch  will  follow  Noon- 
day Prayers  with  the  day  conclud- 
ing with  the  Celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  at  2:30  p.m. 

Register  by  calling  Trinity 
Center:  (9 19)  247-5600.  Cost  of  the 
day  which  includes  lunch  is  $  1 0.00.  A  limited  number  of  rooms  may  be  available  for 
those  who  wish  to  come  the  afternoon  before.  Please  check  with  Jacque  Mason  at 
Trinity  Center. 

Meditations  will  be  led  by  Bishop  Sanders,  who  will  also  be  available  for 
j  spiritual  direction  and  confession. 

\lmeany  God  helping,  to  he  one  too. 


Journey  into  the  interior  Advent  of  the  Messiah 


Advent  Retreat,  December  1-3,1 995,  Trinity  Center 

Brother  Gregory,  OJN  will  led  a  silent  Advent 
retreat  with  meditations  from  the  infancy  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  of  Dame 
Julian  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  a  time  of  recollection, 
particularly  focused  on  the  human  experience  of 
emptiness,  darkness  and  trial  in  order  to  prepare  a 
sacred  place  for  the  inner  birth  of  Jesus,  Incarnate 
Light. 

The  Advent  retreat  will  be  built  around  a  structure 
of  the  four  daily  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  daily  Eucharist,  two  or  three  meditations  daily, 
time  for  private  conferences,  confessions  and  optional, 
corporate  still  prayer.  The  retreat  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m. 
Friday,  December  1 ,  with  Evening  Prayer  and  conclude 
after  luncheon  on  Sunday,  December  3. 

Brother  Gregory  says  that  he  is  "just  a  guy"  who, 
at  26,  has  been  a  monk  for  five  years  and  is  now  in  life 
vows.  He  is  currently  in  private  tutorial  in  theology 
and  philosophy  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Russell 
Jacobus  and  Father  Robert  Brown  of  the  Commission 
on  Ministry  of  the  Diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac,  leading, 
hopefully,  to  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Brother 
Gregory  has  written  several  unpublished  essays  on 
John  of  the  Cross  and  Karl  Rahner,  in  addition  to 
writing  for  "Julianews",  leading  an  oblates'  retreat  for 
The  Order  of  Julian,  and  speaking  at  annual  Julian 
Feasts. 

He  enjoys  gardening,  wood-working,  all  kinds  of 
poetry,  drawing,  playing  recorder  and  viewing  art.  He 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  being  close  with  what  is 
happening  in  places  like  Bosnia.  Those  who  know 


Brother  Gregory  find  in  him  a  sharp  intellect,  a 
gentleness  of  spirit  and  an  inspiration.  All 
persons  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas will  welcome  this  journey  with  Brother 
Gregory. 

The  cost  of  the  Advent  retreat  is  $1 10.00 
which  includes  a  single  room  and  all  meals. 
Contact  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina:  (9 1 0)  522- 
0885  or  Flora  Shedd,  OBJN,  for  a  brochure  with 
registration  information. 
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The  ECW's  pilgrimage  to 
Trinity  Center 


ECW  by  Catherine  Pollard 

The  warm  summer  morning  was  bright  and 
beautiful  when  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  gathered  for  its  annual 
General  Meeting  August  24, 1 995,  at  Trinity  Center. 
One  hundred  seventy  ECW  members  traveled  to 
Trinity  Center  that  morning  to  share  with  fellow 
diocesan  ECW  members  God's  love  as  they  have 
experienced  it  in  their  lives  and  parishes. 

Mrs.  Frances  vonRosenberg,  President  of  ECW, 
^^^^    |      Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  presided  over  the  business 
xih|  ^^^^       meeting  that  preceded  the  program  for  the  morning. 

>  -f     j      Everyone  there  joined  in  the  gratitude  that  members 
-^^^^^^^       from  St.  Joseph's,  Fayetteville,  felt  when  it  was 
^^^^^^       reported  that  a  United  Thank  Offering  Grant  had 

been  awarded  to  St.  Joseph's  for  $14,757.  This  puts 
mk  St.  Joseph's  approximately  halfway  to  their  goal 

^^^^^g  needed  to  renovate  their  kitchen  which  is  used  to 

^^^^  prepare  meals  for  the  homeless. 

The  program  for  the  morning  featured  an 
outstanding  video  on  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  in  the  nation's  capital.  This  breathtaking  Episcopal  cathedral 
was  eighty-three  years  in  the  making,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  place 
where  the  "nation  can  gather  and  worship"  .  .  and  give  "praise  to  God." 
It  is  a  place  where  the  "story  of  our  faith  from  creation  to  salvation  "  is 
told  and  where  the  nation  and  its  people  can  turn  to  find  "hope  and 
challenge."  The  mission  of  the  National  Cathedral  is  to  seek  "God's  will 
in  that  which  a  nation  must  address  or  face." 

The  video  went  into  great  depth  in  its  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  National  Cathedral.  This  Gothic  cathedral,  a  "symbol  of  our 


religious  heritage,"  was  built  of  limestone  in  the 
tradition  of  Europe's  finest  cathedrals.  Its  vertical  lines 
soar  to  heaven.  It  has  flying  buttresses  and  a  domed 
vaulted  ceiling.  Its  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
depict  "historic  and  significant  events  in  America's 
past."  A  piece  of  moon  rock  is  in  one  of  the  windows. 
There  are  great  statues,  and  also  carvings  on  the 
cathedral's  walls  that  soften  the  feel  of  the  stone. 

As  I  watched  this  video,  I  thought  how  like  a 
cathedral  each  of  the  members  of  ECW  is.  Each  is 
wrought  of  strong  stuff  like  the  limestone  of  National 
Cathedral.  Each  has  beautiful  eyes  of  color  through 
which  the  light  of  God's  love  shows.  Each  one  has  a 
beautiful  welcoming  smile  like  Jesus  who  invites  us  to 
walk  with  Him.  Each  one  has  a  story  of  her  own  walk 
from  creation  to  salvation. 

During  the  ECW  gathering,  Mrs.  vonRosenberg 
quoted  from  an  article,  "Our  Spiritual  Pilgrimage,"  from  a 
monthly  diocesan  publication  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 
written  by  the  Reverend  Charles  vonRosenberg,  who 
was  then  serving  as  Canon  to  the  Ordinary. 

"We  are  in  a  period  of  troublesome  transitions  . . . 
economically,  theologically,  morally,  and  in  most  other 
areas  of  living.  Our  call  is  to  keep  the  Faith.  The 
authorities  of  scripture,  tradition,  and  reason  will  not 
desert  the  Church  . . .  and  believe  it  or  not,  the  Church 
has  not  deserted  them.  As  we  keep  the  Faith,  remember 
to  pray  for  the  Church.  May  we  be  headed  toward  the 
Promised  Land  on  this  pilgrimage  of  ours,  not  simply 
out  of  Eden.  And  may  this  journey  provide  the 
opportunity  to  know  better  that  fellow  pilgrim,  who  is 


Christ  the  Lord." 

What  a  gift  to  be  able  to  spend  the  morning  with 
such  women  as  these  who  made  their  pilgrimage  to 
Trinity  Center  that  beautiful  summer  morning  to  better 
know  their  Lord  through  fellowship,  education,  and 
worship  together. 

The  ECW  general  meeting  concluded  with  Noonday 
Prayers  led  by  Flo  Shedd.  The  general  meeting  was 
followed  by  a  delicious  luncheon  served  in  the  dining 
hall  at  Trinity  Center.  All  1 70  ECW  members  attending 
the  meeting  and  luncheon  thank  Jacque  Mason  and  the 
staff  of  Trinity  Center  for  all  their  support  and  help  for 
making  this  meeting  and  luncheon  a  wonderful  success! 


District  ECW  meetings  offer  dynamic  programs 

by  Catherine  Pollard 

Episcopal  Church  Women  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  have  many  opportunities  to  get  together  for  worship,  fellowship,  and  educational 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  Spring  and  Summer  Diocesan  ECW  meetings,  individual  parishes  join  together  to  provide 
opportunities  for  ECW  members  on  a  district  level.  The  following  chart  provides  a  listing  of  the  upcoming  or  recent  ECW  district  meetings,  where 
and  when  they  are  to  be  held,  and  the  program  and  speaker. 


DISTRICT 

Trinity 


Albemarle 


DATE 

Oct.  10 


Oct.  16 


Lower  &  Upper 

Cape  Fear  October  24 


PLACE 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro 


St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 


St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 


SPEAKF.Rand  PROGRAM 

The  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  Charles  vonRosenberg;  Holy  Eucharist 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  John  Hagood;  luncheon  served  afterwards. 

Program  presented  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gills  on  "The  Holy  Land";  Holy 
Eucharist  celebrated  by  the  Rev.Charles  Gills;  luncheon  served  afterwards. 


The  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  Janet  Tarbox  from  St.  James,  Wilmington;  Holy 
Eucharist  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Bob  Cook;  luncheon  served  afterwards. 


All  women  in  the  Diocese  are  not  only  members  of  their  parish  ECW,  but  also  district  and  diocesan  ECW,  and  women  are  encouraged  to  keep 
in  contact  with  their  parish  ECW  president  to  be  aware  of  upcoming  events  in  their  parish,  district,  and  diocese.  District  and  diocesan  meetings 
offer  additional  opportunities  for  ECW  members  to  join  together  as  a  greater  community  of  Christian  women  to  worship  our  Lord  in  fellowship 
with  one  another.  In  that  way  they  may,  as  expressed  in  the  ECW  prayer,  join  together  to  "pray  fervently,  labor  diligently,  and  give  liberally  to 
make  Him  known  to  all  nations  as  their  Savior  and  their  King,  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord". 

To  entice  you  to  accept  this  invitation  to  attend  ECW  district  meetings,  Mrs.  Julie  Rose,  Pamlico  District  Chairman,  shares  the  following 
report  on  the  exciting  Pamlico  district  meeting  held  Saturday,  September  9, 1 995,  at  San  Mateo. 

"The  program  presented  by  Sue  Duval,  deacon  at  San  Mateo,  beautifully  outlined  the  past,  present  and  future  of  this  unique  ministry  that 
serves  over  600  parishioners  from  Aurora,  Belhaven,  Chocowinity,  Fairfield,  Germantown,  Oriental,  Washington,  and  Yeatesville.  She  also 
prepared  a  pictorial  history  of  the  San  Mateo  Ministries  for  display.  The  Reverend  Nick  Ibarra  and  Deacon  Duval  minister  to  crab  pickers  who 
spend  6  months  here  and  6  months  in  Mexico,  other  Hispanic  migrant  workers,  and  permanent  parishioners. 

Father  Nick  comes  to  San  Mateo  by  way  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which  is  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  the  Sierra  Madre  ...  He  has  ministered 
on  Navajo  and  Apache  reservations  in  New  Mexico,  in  Austin,  and  at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center  in  Houston.  This  energetic  priest  is  also 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language  to  his  congregations. 

We  celebrated  a  moving  Holy  Eucharist  with  the  Second  Lesson  read  in  Spanish  and  enjoyed  a  marvelous  sermon. 

The  women  of  San  Mateo  served  a  culinary  delight  of  chips  and  salsa,  frijoles,  tamales,  fried  tacos  with  fresh  lime,  and  pears.  Lamb  was 
cooked  in  the  tradition  of  Mexico  in  the  ground  " 

During  their  business  meeting  Pamlico  District  ECW  members  were  informed  that  a  Canadian  "partner"  of  Holy  Cross,  Aurora,  was  attending 
the  Women's  Conference  being  held  in  China. 

Don't  miss  your  chance  to  experience  such  an  exciting  Spirit-filled  day.  Mark  your  calendars  now  for  your  district  ECW  meeting! 


Symbolism 

oF  The 
ECW  Loqo 


Cross 

Our  life  in  Christ  and  serving 
Christ  in  the  world. 

Circle 

the  hope  for  wholeness  in  our 
lives  and  for  others. 

Outflowing  lines  from  the 
center 

The  many  works  of  the  ECW 
going  out  into  the  world.  The 

lines  intertwined  with  and 
coming  out  of  the  center  of  the 
Cross  show  our  lives  centered  in 
Christ 
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/  feel  guilty  about  not 
giving  enough  time  to  my 
family.  I  have  a  demanding 
job,  and  we  need  the 
income  I  earn  in  order  to 
meet  our  obligations.  What 
suggestions  do  you  have? 


In  the  Diocese  of 
East  North  Carolina 


Earning  an  income  and  providing  economic  security  for  your  family  is  an  act  of  love. 
Families  need  to  feel  safe  and  secure.  Certainly  adequate  income  is  necessary,  but  how  much 
financial  security  is  enough? 

Many  of  us  get  confused  in  setting  priorities  around  work,  and  without  intending  it,  the 
majority  of  our  life  energy  shifts  toward  employment.  Eventually,  we  may  become  trapped  in 
an  obsessive,  compulsive,  "workaholic"  lifestyle.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  guilty  about  not 
attending  to  the  emotional  needs  of  our  spouse,  our  children  and  ourselves.  The  competing 
claims  on  our  time  and  energy  drain  our  body  and  spirit  causing  us  to  wonder  if  we  can 
achieve  balance. 

How  much  time  and  energy  do  our  families  require?  The  NC  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  family  life  specialists  believe  that  there  are  six  key  elements  of  strong  families:  1 . 
commitment,  2.  appreciation,  3.  communication,  4.  time  together,  5.  spiritual  wellness,  and  6. 
coping  ability.  Their  studies  on  strong  families  indicate  that  both  quality  and  quantity  of  time 
together  are  necessary  for  good  relation  formation  and  maintenance.  Nurturing  family 
relationships  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  Some  families  revisit  their  priorities  and  needs,  and 
opt  to  cut  back  on  their  work  hours,  or  rearrange  their  work  schedules.  Many  of  us,  however, 
can't  see  this  as  a  viable  option  in  our  current  circumstances.  SO.... 

How  can  you  possibly  squeeze  out  any  more  time  from  your  schedule?  Before  you 
consider  drastic  measures  like  giving  up  sleeping  and  eating,  re-evaluate  the  time  you  do 
spend  with  your  family.  Time  obligations  may  in  fact  be  opportunities:  transporting  a  child  to 
the  orthodontist  may  give  you  just  enough  time  to  discuss  whatever  is  in  the  forefront  of  his/ 
her  mind;  cooking  dinner  with  your  kids  may  provide  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  their  days, 
or  to  sing  silly  songs  together;  a  tutor  to  help  with  homework  in  the  afternoons  may  give  you 
after-dinner  time  to  just  be  together. 

Here  are  a  few  other  suggestions: 

A.  At  the  same  time  each  day  when  your  family  can  be  together,  cut  off  the  television,  CD 
player,  Gameboy  and  computer;  put  up  the  papers  and  magazines  for  about  30  minutes  or  so. 
You  will  get  howls  of  protest  from  about  everyone,  but  be  persistent.  Over  time  a  new  quality 
of  interpersonal  interactions  will  occur. 

B.  Set  up  individualized  time  for  each  person  in  the  family.  In  one  family,  the  parents 
rotate  taking  a  child  out  for  shopping  or  a  meal  alone.  They  also  arrange  for  the  spouses  to 
have  uninterrupted  time  together.  For  example,  a  couple  might  walk  in  the  neighborhood 
without  the  children.  Another  mother  periodically  kidnaps  one  of  her  children  from  school  so 
they  can  share  lunch  together. 

C.  Honor  special.  One  St.  Paul's  family  will  not  let  other  activities  get  in  the  way  of  family 
birthdays.  Both  children  and  parents  know  that  a  birthday  evening  is  to  be  spent  at  home — 
regardless!  The  family's  children  have  excelled  as  scholars,  school  leaders  and  community 
volunteers. 

D.  Ritualize  and  develop  family  traditions.  In  another  family  as  the  children  were  growing 
up,  Sunday  lunches  were  special.  They  got  out  the  good  chi-a,  silver  and  crystal,  and  had  an 
old  fashioned  meal  together  with  a  variety  of  vegetables,  salad,  and  dessert.  As  children,  the 
daughters  in  the  family  would  make  fun  of  the  practice;  but  as  adults,  they  recall  the  ritual  as 
an  important  part  of  their  growing  up  years. 

E.  Create  your  own  holidays.  One  family  celebrates  not  only  Mother's  Day  and  Father's 
Day,  but  Big  sister's  Day,  Big  Brother's  Day,  and  Little  Brother's  Day.  The  person  of  honor 
on  each  day  chooses  a  day's  worth  of  special  activities  for  the  family  to  enjoy  together. 

The  allocation  of  time  needs  to  be  a  family-wide  affair.  Your  children  may  be  involved  in 
too  many  activities  —  soccer,  karate,  choir,  Scouts,  etc.,  all  of  which  take  time  away  from  the 
family.  Allow  them  to  choose  from  a  limited  number  of  activities.  Otherwise  the  children  will 
be  frazzled,  and  the  parents  worn  out  from  taxiing  them  from  one  event  to  another.  Do  we 
really  want  our  children  to  be  masters  of  overcommitment  by  the  time  they're  twelve? 

Finally  the  parent  or  parents  need  to  be  the  "executive(s)"  of  the  family.  They  need  to 
help  manage  the  overall  time  needs.  Think  of  your  time  as  a  "gift  of  love"  that  you  can  give 
your  family  and  yourself.  Be  creative,  have  fun,  and  above  all,  be  gentle  with  yourself! 

VickiJ.  Peterson,  MSW,  CCSW ,  member  of  St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  &John  Y.  Powell, 
Phd.D.,  CCSW,  member  of  St.  Paul's,  Greenville. 

Thank  you  to  Marge  Smart  of  St.  Christopher's  Havelock 
for  the  artwork  she  contributed  for  the  Family  Matters  column. 


Children '5  5abbath 
Observance 

On  October  22,  St.  James  the  Fisherman  in  Shallotte, 
P    NC,  will  join  with  thousands  of  congregations  across  the 
nation  to  celebrate  the  fourth  annual  National  Obser- 
vance of  Children's  Sabbaths.  Sponsored  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  supported  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  USA,  this  service  will  focus  on  the  needs  of  children  and  how 
people  of  faith  can  respond. 

The  1995  National  Observance  seeks  to  lift  up  and  respond  to  the  crisis 
of  child  poverty.  According  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  children  are  the 
poorest  Americans,  with  more  than  15.7  million,  or  one  in  five  children,  living 
in  poverty.  At  St.  James  the  Fisherman  they  will  join  in  this  united  voice  for 
children  by  devoting  their  Church  School  at  9:45  AM  and  Holy  Eucharist  at 
10:30  AM  to  this  cause.  Everyone  is  invited  to  participate. 


A  little  bird  sent  us 

by  the  Reverend  John  Hagood  and  the  Estes  Family 

According  to  Robin  and  Curtis  Estes,  all  things  may  not  be  fully  understood,  but 
they  happen  for  a  reason. 

One  night,  when  the  two  of  them  were  driving  from  their  home  in  Stella  to 
Jacksonville,  something  small  flew  quickly  into  their  path.  Was  it  a  rabbit,  or  per- 
haps a  bird  ?  When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  the  creature  fell,  still  limp  and 
warm,  to  the  pavement  in  front  of  their  car.  It  was  a  brownish  bird,  resembling  a 
hawk,  but  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  bird  like  it,  so  they  put  it  in  a  shoe  box 
and  took  it  home. 

The  following  day  Curtis  set  out  to  find  someone  who  could  identify  the  casualty. 
He  tried  a  bird  carver,  to  no  avail,  and  then  stopped  at  Wild  Birds  Unlimited,  a  store 
that  specializes  in  bird  food  and  gadgets,  where  the  owner  sent  him  some  1 5  miles  to 
Trinity  Center  to  consult  with  Mike  Morgan,  who  has  a  reputation  for  being  an 
expert  in  birds  of  prey. 

Curtis  had  never  seen  Trinity  Center,  and  Mike  was  more  than  glad  to  show  him 
around.  Mike  reports  that  the  bird  in  question  was  "a  Chuck- Wills- Widow,  which 
is  a  Night  Jar  or  member  of  the  Goat  Sucker  grouping  and  also  quite  shy  and 
therefore  seldom  seen." 

Though  his  original  mission  was  accomplished,  Curtis  was  fascinated  with  Trinity 
Center,  full  of  questions  about  its  mission  and  activities  which  Mike  was  glad  to 
answer.  Mike  also  related  some  of  the  things  that  are  unique  to  our  faith  and  some 
ofhis  experiences  during  his  journey,  all  of  which  led  Curtis  to  ask  where  he  could 
learn  more  about  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mike  referred  Curtis  to  St.  Peter' s-by-the-Sea  in  Swansboro,  which  is  near  his 
home.  After  an  introductory  visit  with  Fr.  John  Hagood,  the  Estes  began,  with  their 
three  daughters,  to  attend  on  a  regular  basis. 

"That  little  bird  seemed  to  have  lost  its  life  for  a  reason,"  said  Robin.  "He  knew 
exactly  where  he  was  leading  us.  He  took  us  on  an  unknown  journey  but  led  us  to 
our  destination  and  we  found  a  church." 

Robin  and  Curtis  brought  the  bird  home  and  buried  it  under  one  of  their  dog- 
wood trees.  Their  daughters,  Kristen,  Cassie  and  Megan,  were  baptized  at  St. 
Peter's  on  June  4th,  and 
Robin  and  Curtis  were 
confirmed  by  Bishop 
Sanders  on  October  8th. 
Mike  Morgan  is  still  at 
Trinity  Center,  always 
glad  to  witness  to  his  faith 
and  to  his  church. 
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Food  flows  from  local  restaurants  to  needy 
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by  Philip  Hervey 

reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star,  Tuesday,  September  19,  1995. 

If  the  menu  at  the  Good  Shepard  House  reads 
like  the  one  at  Bojangles,  it's  no  conincidence. 

A  Wilmington  church  has  started  a  program 
in  which  volunteers  work  with  restaurants  to 
salvage  food  that  otherwise  would  be  thrown  out 
at  closing  time.  The  food  collected  is  carried  to 
the  Good  Shepard  House,  which  feeds  the  needy. 

The  restaurants  participating — four  Bojangles 
and  one  Kenny  Rogers  Roasters — have  supplied 
trunkloads  of  leftovers  each  day. 

"The  food  would  just  be  thrown  out,"  said 
Tom  Hyatt,  who  helped  establish  the  program, 
called  "Second  Helpings." 

"The  good  thing  about  this  program  is  we're 
taking  food  that  is  normally  thrown  in  the  trash 
can,  and  we're  serving  it  to  people  who  are 
hungry." 

Mr.  Hyatt  sits  on  the  Good  Shepherd  House 
board  of  directors  and  belongs  to  St.  Andrews 
Covenant  Presbyterian,  a  church  that  initiated  the 
program. 

The  pickups  have  yielded  a  variety  of  foods — 
fried  chicken,  corn  muffins,  green  beans,  spinach, 
mashed  potatoes,  macaroni  and  cheese. 

Hardee's,  which  has  1 0  restaurants  in  the  area, 
will  soon  join  the  program,  boosting  the  take 
significantly,  Mr.  Hyatt  said.  The  addition  of 
Hardee's  could  mean  1 ,400  pieces  of  chicken  will  be 
available  each  week,  up  from  the  300  or  so  rounded 
up  now. 

The  variety  of  food  is  a  welcome  sight  at  the 


Second  Helpings  will  boost  the  variety  of  meals  served  at  the  Good  Shepard 
House. 


shelter.  Without  the  restaurants'  help,  the  breakfast  and 
lunch  menus  come  mostly  form  donated  canned  goods. 

"The  people  down  there  love  to  get  chicken,"  Mr. 
Hyatt  said. 

The  program  is  modeled  after  similar  ones  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Efforts  also  are 
under  way  in  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

Second  Helpings  is  looking  for  more  restaurants  and 
volunteers.  Once  Good  Shepard  has  more  than  enough 
food,  some  will  be  sent  to  other  agencies,  such  as  the 


Salvation  Army  and  the 
Domestic  Violence 
Shelter. 

Ray  Moffett, 
manager  of  Kenny 
Rogers,  estimated  the 
Oleander  Drive  restau- 
rant gives  enough  each 
day  to  feed  20  people. 
The  food,  about  $50 
worth,  is  placed  each 
morning  in  air-tight 
plastic  containers. 

Items  that  may  have 
gone  bad  are  thrown  out, 
Mr.  Moffett  said. 

National  chain 
restaurants  where  he  has 
worked  before  have  been 
reluctant  to  donate 
excess  food  because  of  a 
concern  it  would 
encourage  people  to  be 
wasteful,  he  said. 
"There  was  a  concern  employees  would  cook 
more"  so  more  would  be  available,  Mr.  Moffett  said. 
"But  it  doesn't  happen." 

Second  Helpings  is  looking  for  restaurants 
willing  to  donate  leftover  food  and  volunteers  who 
will  pick  up  and  deliver  the  donations.  Call  Steve 
Sheffield,  251-1124  or  Tom  Hyatt,  791-2531  in 
Wilmington.  (Approximately  20  area  churches  are 
involved  in  this  effort.) 


The  Elizabeth  City  years,  a  chapter  not  to  miss 


by  Betty  Brand 

The  year  was  1994.  The  place,  Elizabeth  City.  The  scene, 
reminiscent  of  a  bombed  English  cathedral  during  World  War 
II.  It  was,  however,  Christ  Episcopal  Church  on  McMorrine 
Street.  Invaded  by  termites  . . .  suffering  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  .  .  .  and  in  the  throes  of  emergency  reconstruction  and 
repair. 

The  walls,  bowed  with  added  weight,  hadn't  tumbled 
down.  Not  yet.  But  the  rare  hammerbeam  roof  construction, 
damaged  and  sagging,  still  threatened  anyone  below. 

Workmen  pried  up  old  floor  boards.  Others,  carrying 
tools,  disappeared  down  ladders  into  an  excavation  that 
extended  the  length  of  the  building.  Everywhere,  pieces  of 
broken  concrete,  rotted  wood,  rusted  metal  rods  and  crum- 
bling plaster  lay  in  piles. 

"We  hadn't  expected  this,"  explained  Rector,  Josh 
MacKenzie,  describing  the  event  during  a  recent  interview. 
"We'd  asked  an  engineer  to  inspect  our  outdated  electrical 
system  and  sagging  floors.  He  discovered  that,  in  addition  to 
these  problems,  the  church  roof  could  collapse  at  any 
moment." 

On  that  day,  the  congregation  moved  into  the  parish 
house  for  Sunday  services  and  all  other  parish  related 
activities  until  work  on  the  church  was  completed  in  January, 
1995.  Fortunately,  the  parish  house,  built  in  1925,  had  been 
renovated  in  1988. 

Fr.  MacKenzie  said  he  knew  when  he  came  to  Christ 
Church  that  the  parish  house  needed  extensive  work.  That 
wasn't  a  surprise.  No  one  suspected,  however,  that  the 
church  would  require  even  greater  repairs,  or  that  termite 
damage  and  the  resulting  structural  defects  had  made  the 
building  unsafe. 

Christ  Church,  a  fine  example  of  medieval  architecture,  is 


one  of  Elizabeth  City's  oldest  buildings.  Although  the  parish 
had  its  roots  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1630,  the  first  church 
wasn't  built  until  1 825.  In  1 857  the  present  building  was 
erected  by  a  congregation  of  77  members  who  had  the 
foresight  to  provide  seating  for  400  communicants. 

Fr.  MacKenzie,  who  will  retire  on  December  1  after  34 
years  as  an  Episcopal  priest,  said  the  two  renovating  projects 
at  Christ  Church  will  always  stand  out  in  his  memory  as  great 
accomplishments  for  the  parishioners. 

"With  two  capital  fund  drives  the  members  raised 
$403,632  for  the  parish  house  renovation  and  $547,084  for 
repairs  and  reconstruction  to  the  church,"  explained  Fr. 
MacKenzie.  It  also  took  lots  of  hard  physical  work  and 
dedication,  he  added.  If  his  ministry  had  been  a  book,  Fr. 
MacKenzie  said,  the  nine  years  spent  at  Christ  Church  would 
make  a  chapter  he'd  never  want  to  miss. 

Joshua  Tayloe  MacKenzie  graduated  from  Virginia 
seminary  in  1 96 1 .  He  was  ordained  in  1 96 1  as  a  deacon  at  his 
home  parish  of  St.  Peter's  in  Washington,  N.C.  The  next  year, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Christopher's  in 
Havelock,  where  he  was  serving  as  priest-in-charge. 

He  pastored  churches  in  Havelock,  Rocky  Mount  and 
Durham  before  being  called  to  Elizabeth  City  in  1 986.  Also,  he 
has  served  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  as:  member,  and 
president,  Standing  Committee;  Board  of  Directors,  Trinity 
Center;  chaplain  and  director  of  Adventurer's  Camp  at  Camp 
Trinity;  member  of  Creative  Christian  Stewardship;  Chairper- 
son, delegation  to  General  Convention  in  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
board  member  and  executive  council,  Albemarle  Manna; 
member,  committee  for  Persons  with  Disabilities;  staff 
member,  Kanuga  Conference  Center. 

He  and  his  wife,  Betty,  to  whom  he's  been  married  for  43 
years,  have  three  daughters:  Elizabeth,  Hazel  and  Mary,  and 


four  grandsons.  Betty  MacKenzie,  also  has  served  Christ 
Church  as  a  member  of  the  choir,  the  Altar  Guild,  and  as 
caretaker  of  the  altar  linens. 

After  retirement,  the  MacKenzies  will  continue  to  live  in 
Elizabeth  City.  They  look  forward  to  visiting  family  and 
friends,  gardening,  traveling,  and  just  having  time  to  spend 
together. 

Mary  Foytik,  Christ  Church's  Administrative  Assistant 
said  the  MacKenzies  will  be  greatly  missed.  "Fr.  Josh  has 
done  so  much  here.  I  can't  imagine  this  church  without  him." 
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Offering  a  safe  Harbor 


by  the  Reverend  Betty  Buck 

They  come,  the  women  and  the  children.  They 
come  with  bruises  and  broken  bones,  with  hidden 
wounds  that  may  never  heal.  They  come  for 
shelter,  solace  and  support.  They  come  to  Hope 
Harbor  Home. 

"Hope  Harbor  Home,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion whose  goals  are  to  provide  shelter  and  services  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  sexual  abuse,  and  to 
educate  the  community  about  the  dynamics  of  these 
issues  as  a  preventive  measure.  HOPE  HARBOR 
HOME,  INC.  PROMOTES  NON-VIOLENCE 
WITHIN  THE  FAMILY  UNIT.  It  is  the  mission  of 
Hope  Harbor  Home,  Inc.  to  provide  intervention  in  the 
domestic  violence  cycle  so  as  to  protect  all  persons 
involved  from  physical  and  mental  abuse  and  sexual 
assault."  This  is  the  mission  statement  for  Hope  Harbor, 
the  domestic  violence  shelter  in  Brunswick  County. 

In  1988  Hope  Harbor  opened  its  doors  and  provided 
services  to  89  women.  Forty-five  women  and  seventy- 


three  children  were 
housed  and  fed  in  the 
shelter  that  year.  In 
1995,  147  women  and 
52  children  had  been 
served  through  July. 
The  numbers  continue 
to  increase. 

Services  have 
been  added  from  one 
full-time  director  and 
one  part-time  assistant 
in  1988  to  include  thirteen  full  and  part-time  employees. 
An  addition  to  the  shelter  is  being  constructed  that  will 
provide  two  bedrooms,  a  bath  that  will  accommodate  the 
handicapped,  and  a  large  recreation  room  for  activities 
with  the  children.  This  addition  should  be  completed  in 
early  fall. 

Funded  through  a  grant,  a  children's  pilot  program  at 
Hope  Harbor  provides  counseling  for  children  and 
parenting  skills  training  for  mothers.  Since  Brunswick 
County  is  so  large,  a  satellite  program  was  developed 


that  provides  a  counselor  and  a  child  care  worker  as 
well  as  transportation  for  groups  to  meet  throughout  the 
county. 

Hope  Harbor  now  has  around-the-clock  cover- 
age at  the  shelter  by  staff.  This  was  considered  a 
priority  due  to  the  location  of  the  shelter  in  an 
isolated  area.  This  service  is  being  paid  for  with 
profits  from  the  Hope  Chest,  a  thrift  store  which  is 
run  by  volunteers  and  a  part-time  manager.  Over 
thirty  volunteers  give  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
provide  this  service  to  Hope  Harbor  and  the 
community. 

Volunteers  also  man  the  crisis  line  to  respond 
to  the  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  sexual  abuse  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  Volunteers  assist  with  the 
children's  program,  transportation,  at  court  and  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Hope  Harbor  Home  relies  on  contributions  of  time, 
talent  and  money  from  the  community  and  grants  from 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  function.  Our  goal  for 
this  year  is  to  continue  at  the  present  level  of  service  to 
those  women  and  children  who  are  victims  of  domestic 
violence  and  sexual  abuse,  to  provide  a  harbor  of 
security  and  help  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  trauma. 


St.  Peter's,  Washington, 
hosts  Windsong  Ministries 
renewal  conference 

by  Beth  Sloan  Hitt 

The  Very  Reverend  David  Browning  Collins  and  his  wife,  Maryon  Virginia 
Moise  Collins,  led  a  renewal  and  teaching  conference  at  St.  Peter' s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  on  September  22  and  September  23, 1 995 . 
In  session  one,  Dean  Collins'  subject  wasAre  You  Living  a  Life  of  Faith?  Are 
You  Enjoying  the  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  was  explored  in  the  second  session.  We  are 
grateful  to  Joe  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism  and  Renewal, 
and  his  committee  for  sponsoring  this  visit  with  the  Collins. 

The  Very  Reverend  Collins  is  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in 
Atlanta,  at  one  time  during  Dean  Collins'  tenure,  the  largest  Episcopal  congregation 
in  America.  Dean  Collins  is  nationally  known  and  revered  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
having  served  nine  years  as  Vice-President  and  six  years  as  President  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  the  highest  elective  offices  available  to  persons  and  priests  of  our 
church.  He  was  Dean  of  St.  Philip' s  for  eighteen  years  and  Chaplain  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  for  thirteen  years.  He  is  a  native  of  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Ginny  Collins,  a  native  of  Carlinville,  Illinois,  married  David  Collins  in  1 945  — 
they  will  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  in  October.  They  have  four 
children.  A  very  talented  lady,  Ginny  has  always  been  involved  in  drama,  music, 
concerts  and  church  activities. 

Since  July  1 984,  when  Dean  Collins  retired,  they  have  lived  in  Townsend, 
Georgia,  a  small  community  on  the  Georgia  coast.  They  continue  to  be  quite  active 
in  leading  renewal  and  healing  week  ends  together.  Their  work  is  known  as 
Windsong  Ministries :  wind  for  the  wind  of  the  spirit,  and  song  for  song  of  praise. 
Their  address  is :  Windsong,  Route  2,  Box  2511,  Townsend,  Georgia  2 1 33 1 .  All  of 
us  at  St.  Peter's  are  privileged  to  know  Dean  and  Mrs.  Collins,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  his  wise  teachings.  St.  Peter's  is  eagerly  anticipating 
areturnvisitwithDavidand  Ginny  Collins. 

—Beth  Sloan  Hitt  is  a  member  of  St.  Peter's,  Washington. 


Grace  Church,  Plymouth 
welcomes  the  Cogsdales 


The  vestry  and  congregation  of  Grace,  Plymouth  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
Reverend  Michael  Cogsdale  to  serve  as  their  interim  rector.  Fr.  Cogsdale  graduated 
from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1 987.  Prior 
to  accepting  the  call  to  Grace  Church,  Fr.  Cogsdale  served  as  the  executive  director  of 
an  Episcopal  conference  center  in  Valle  Crucis,  N.C.  and  priest-in-charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Newland,  N.C. 

Fr.  Cogsdale,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  sons,  Nathan  and  Benjamin,  will  reside 
in  the  church  rectory  on  Madison  Street.  We  welcome  the  Cogsdales  into  our  church 
family  as  well  as  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  are  excited  about  their  ministry  in 
Plymouth. 


The  Coming  Place  of  the  Church 

Presented  by  The  Rev.  Loren  Mead 

Saturday,  October  21 , 1995 
9:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington 

An  opportunity  for  lay  persons,  church  leaders,  and  congregations  to 
learn  about  past  trends  within  the  church,  congregational  concerns,  and  future 
roles  of  the  church  within  the  community.  Fr.  Mead  will  be  addressing 
leadership  development  and  issues  concerningthe  future  ofthe  church  for 
congregations  of  all  sizes. 


Sunday,  October  22T 1995 
9:00  a.m.  Worship  Service 
Sermon  by  Fr.  Mead 
1 0:00  a.m.  Christian  Education  Hour 
Owning  your  church  .  .  .  Empowering  the  lay 
person,  presented  by  Fr.  Mead 
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Clergy  conference  just  what  doctor  ordered 

by  Joe  West 


Clergy  and  deacons  gathered  at  Trinity  Center  for  the  1995  clergy  conference. 


Priests  and  deacons  in  East  Carolina  should  feel  a 
little  better  after  the  annual  clergy  conference  at  Trinity 
Center  Sept.  18-19. 

The  conference  focused  on  issues  of  maintaining 
wellness  among  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  as  well  as 
what  qualities  they  wanted  in  the  next  bishop  coadjutor. 

Some  of  those  attending  found  it  stressful  even  to 
talk  about  stress,  one  of  the  common  problems  among 
those  in  the  helping  professions.  But  most  agreed  that 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  clergy  is  something 
that  needs  close  monitoring. 

The  Reverend  Hugh  Brownlee,  a  retired  priest  in 
Bath,  led  the  clergy  through  a  series  of  discussions  and 
exercises  designed  to  keep  them  on  an  even  keel. 

"The  conference  was  a  good  exercise  in  trying  to 
identify  some  of  the  things  that  call  us  into  wellness," 
said  The  Reverend  John  Grayson  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Morehead  City. 

During  small  group  sessions,  the  clergy  shared  ways 
of  coping.  One  priest  said  he  has  breakfast  once  a 


week  with  a  small 
core  of  parishioners 
who  help  buoy  him. 
Others  said  they  meet 
with  fellow  clergy  in 
groups  led  by  an 
outside  facilitator. 

According  to 
some,  the  Monday 


Clergy  enjoyed  a  needed  break     night  dinner  at  the 
at  Trinity  Center.  bgach  hous£  was  Qne 

of  the  best  parts  of  the  clergy  conference,  because  it 
allowed  for  some  much-needed  camaraderie. 


The  Right  Reverend  Harold  Hopkins,  director  of 
pastoral  development  for  the  National  Church,  helped 
the  clergy  to  articulate  the  gifts,  talents  and  traits  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  Bishop  Coadjutor. 

Again  during  small  group  discussions,  the  clergy 
compiled  lengthy  lists  of  talents  needed  for  pastoring 
clergy  and  their  families,  shepherding  the  congregations 


and  being  a  leader  in  the  community,  diocese  and 
National  Church. 

Emphasis  was  given  to  having  a  bishop  coadjutor 
who  knew  the  clergy  well  and  supported  their  ministry. 
Another  strong  concern  was  that  the  next  bishop  be  a 
visionary,  one  who  was  able  to  help  the  diocese  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  into  the  next  century. 


St  John 's,  Grifton,  readies  for  sesquicentennial 


celebration 

As  Cross  Current  was  going  to  press,  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  John's  on  the  outskirts  of  Grifton  was 
readying  the  church  and  the  lawn  in  preparation  for  its 
sesquicentennial  celebration.  On  October  8,  the  "little 
county  church  in  the  cemetery"  that  normally  has  about 
50  worshippers  on  a  given  Sunday  was  expecting  a 
crowd  of  200. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  put  them  all," 
the  Reverend  Tom  Noe,  Priest-in-Charge  of  St.  John's 
said  a  few  days  prior  to  the  celebration. 

To  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  St.  John's,  the  congregation  extended  a  written 
invitation  to  anyone  who  had  ever  worshipped  with 
them.  To  their  delight  they  received  acceptances  from 
as  far  away  as  Key  West,  Florida,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia. 

"There  are  quite  a  few  coming  from  the  Norfolk 
area,"  said  Fr.  Noe.  "Many  families  from  this  area 
moved  up  there  during  the  war  and  are  now  settled 
there." 

The  Right  Reverend  Charles  Vache  presided  over 
Confirmation  at  the  1 1 :00  service.  Following  the  service, 
there  was  a  catered  lunch  on  the  lawn. 

In  1845  St.  John's  Episcopal  was  organized  by  a 
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small  group  of  men;  namely:  Jesse  Noble,  Lewis  B. 
Pugh,  William  A.  Pugh,  Bryan  Kilpatrick,  Frederick 
Johnson,  Joel  Patrick,  John  Allen  Burney  and  Allen 
Patrick. 

In  May  1 845  at  the  Diocesan  Convention  held  in 
Fayetteville,  St.  John's  was  accepted  into  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina.  (The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  had 
not  yet  been  formed.)  The  newly  organized  parish  grew 
rapidly  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  they 
worshipped  at  Fellows  Chapel,  a  non-denominational 
community  church. 

On  April  10,  1 871,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
plan  and  make  arrangements  to  build  a  church  building 
at  the  Burney  place.  The  records  show  that  the  first 
meeting  in  St.  John's  Church  was  held  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  14, 1873. 

On  October  9,  1 892,  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  fire,  which  started  during  a  church  service, 
could  not  be  extinguished;  however,  the  church  furni- 
ture, pews,  doors  and  windows  were  saved.  Before  the 
fire  died,  an  informal  meeting  of  the  vestry  was  held  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  rebuild  the  church.  The  new 
church,  as  it  stands  today,  was  built  by  the  same  plans 
and  dimensions  as  the  old  church.  The  only  addition 
was  a  four  foot  extension  on  the  vestry  room.  The  new 
church  was  finished  in  1 895  and  consecrated  on  the 
CROSSCURRENT 


second  Sunday  in  December  of  that  year. 

Evidence  of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  St.  John's  are  the  many  gifts  and  memorials  in  the 
church.  The  first  gift  to  St.  John's  was  the  altar  and 
chancel  furniture  given  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.A.  Hanrahan. 
J.T.  Worthington  gave  the  front  door.  In  1894  Mrs. 
Suss  M.  Harahan  gave  the  stained  glass  window  in  the 
chancel.  In  the  early  1960s  more  stained  glass  win- 
dows, donated  by  relatives  of  past  family  members, 
were  installed.  There  are  donations  and  memorials 
inscribed  throughout  the  church. 

In  1919  the  vestry  of  St.  John's  voted  to  open  a 
mission  chapel  five  miles  away  in  the  town  of  Grifton. 
The  mission  became  St.  Mark's  in  Grifton.  Since  St. 
Mark's  inception,  the  two  churches  have  been  governed 
by  one  vestry. 

Today,  services  are  conducted  every  first,  third  and 
fifth  Sundays  at  St.  Mark's  and  every  second  and  fourth 
Sunday,  and  the  entire  month  of  December  at  St. 
John's.  All  active  communicants  attend  services  in 
each  church. 

Although  there  have  been  some  ups  and  downs,  the 
two  churches  have  remained  one  big  happy,  loving 
family,  devoted  to  each  other  and  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  sesquicentennial  celebration  no  doubt 

reflected  this  spirit  of  camaraderie.  
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St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Swansboro 
f  Market  Place 

October  28,  1995 
|  9:00  a.m.- 3:00  p.m. 

Live  or  steamed  Lobster! 
Clowns-Face  Painting-Pumpkin  Art-Christmas  Gifts- 
Crafts-Art  Work-Chocolate  Heaven-Country  Cup- 
board-Raffles-White Elephant  and  Used  Furniture  Sale 


St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 
Holiday  Pantry 

A  divine  selection  of  our  most  popular  pantry  goods! 
As  you  face  another  challenging  season  of  holiday 
entertaining  and  gift  giving,  treat  everyone  on  your  list 
to  delicious  homemade- 
from-scratch  fare  from 
St.  Francis. 


Deadline  to 
order  is 
November  5,  1995 


Holy  Trinity,  Hampstead's 
Annual  Bazaar 

in  their  new  church  on  Deerfield  Dr.  in  Hampstead 

Friday,  Nov.  3  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  4. 

The  doors  will  open  at  10:00  a.m. 
j    A  lovely  chicken  salad  lunch  will  be  served  beginning  at 
1 1 :30  a.m.  on  Friday  and  on  Saturday  chili  will  be  available. 


Holy  Trinity's  Bazaars  are  well  known  in 
the  Cape  Fear  area  for  their  beautiful  hand- 
made items,  baked  goods,  jams,  jellies,  pick- 
les and  especially  for  the  Cape  Fear  chutney. 


Come  see  the  church  aglow  and  join  in 
the  Christmas  spirit. 


IMPORTANT! 


CHOOSE  1  DATE  ON  WHICH 
TO  PICK  UP  YOUR  ORDER: 
(PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE) 

✓  FRI,  NOV  17  11  AM -3  PM 

✓  SAT,  NOV  18  9AM-1  PM 
/  FRI,  DEC  1     1 1  AM  -  3  PM 

✓  SAT,  DEC  2    9  AM  - 1  PM 

St.  Francis  pantry  will  be  open  for 
you  to  pick  up  your  order  only 

during  those  hours  listed. 
And  remember  that  other  divine 
goods  will  be  available  then  too! 


ITEM 

QTY 

COST  EA 

TOTAL 

CELEBRATED  SOUP: 

PINT  -  $3.00  EACH 
QUART  -  $5.00  EACH 

SAUSAGE  ROLL: 

ONE  12"  ROLL  -$3.50  OR 
TWO  12"  ROLLS  FOR  $6.00 

POUND  CAKE: 

ONE  4"  X  8"  -  $9  00  EACH  OR 
TWO  OR  MORE  -  $8.00  EACH 

APPLE  PIE: 

ONE  8"  PIE  -  $6.00  EACH  OR 
TWO  OR  MORE  -  $5.00  EACH 

PUMPKIN  PIE: 

ONE  8"  PIE  -  $6.00  EACH  OR 
TWO  OR  MORE  -  $5.00  EACH 

CHOCOLATE  CHESS  PIE: 

ONE  8"  PIE  -  $7.00  EACH  OR 
TWO  OR  MORE  -  $6.00  EACH 

TO! 

"AL 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


Please  complete  order  form  and  enclose  check/money  order  payable  to  St.  Francis  ECW. 
(Send  NO  cash,  please.]  Mail  to  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church  —  Holiday  Pantry, 
P.O.  Box  11406,  Goldsboro,  NC  27532  Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Did  you  remember  to: 

>  Check  1  date  for 
order  pick  up? 

>  Mark  that  date  on 
your  calendar'' 

>  Include  payment? 
(check  or  money 
order  only,  please 


Activities  and  Programs  at 
Trinity  Center 


October 

Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity,  Parish  Retreat  6-8 

Happening  12-15 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Senior  Adults  18-20 
St.  Andrew's  by  the  Sea,  Nags  Head,  Parish  Retreat  20-22 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton,  EYC  21 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop  22-27 

Prison  Superintendents'  Retreat  25-27 

Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  27-29 

Elderhostel  29-1 1/3 

November 

Quiet  Day  1 

St.  Thomas,  Bath,  Vestry  Retreat  3-5 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton,  EYC  4 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference  5-6 

LARC  Conference  7-8 

Cursillo  8-12 

New  Beginnings  17-19 

Elderhostel  26-12/1 

December 

Advent  Retreat  1-3 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton,  EYC  2 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  EYC  Retreat  1-3 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  retreat  8-10 

Senior  Adult  Reunion  Week  10-15 
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Capital  Campaign  Case 
Statement  underway 

The  Capital  Campaign  Steering  Committee  has  proceeded  with  the 
next  step  of  the  capital  funds  drive.  The  Reverend  Charles  vonRosenberg 
has  agreed  to  head  a  committee  that  will  develop  and  publish  a  case 
statement  for  the  diocese. 

A  case  statement  is  an  outline  of  the  capital  needs  of  the  diocese. 
"The  case  statement  gives  the  reasons  for  a  funds  drive;  the  objectives 
for  a  funds  drive;  and  the  hopes  for  the  funds  drives,"  says 
vonRosenberg. 

The  committee  developing  the  case  statement  will  be  gathering 
information  from  various  sources  during  the  month  of  October.  In 
November  the  work  of  writing  the  statement  will  begin,  with  hopes  that  a 
first  draft  will  be  presented  to  the  Capital  Funds  Steering  Committee  by 
mid-December. 

vonRosenberg  emphasizes  that  the  primary  goal  of  a  case  statement 
is  education.  The  case  statement  is  meant  to  educate  by  communicating 
the  need  for  the  campaign. 

"Our  hope  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  communicate  the  goals  of  the 
capital  funds  drive  so  that  the  members  in  the  pews  of  our  diocese  will  be 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  funds  drive  and  want  to  participate,"  explains 
vonRosenberg. 

In  other  areas,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Capital  Funds  Commit- 
tee has  begun  planning  for  focus  meetings  which  will  take  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 


Parish 


cPin-ups 


HELL 

The  Real 
Difference 


A  man  spoke  with  the  Lord  about  heaven  and  hell. 

The  Lord  said  to  the  man,  "Come,  I  will  show  you 
hell."  They  entered  a  room  where  a  group  of  famished 
people  sat  around  a  huge  pot  of  cooked  stew.  Everyone 
in  the  room  was  starving  and  desperate.  Each  person 
held  a  spoon  that  reached  the  pot,  but  each  spoon  had  a 
handle  so  much  longer  than  their  own  arms  that  it  could 
not  be  used  to  get  the  stew  into  their  mouths.  The 
suffering  was  terrible. 

"Come,  now  I  will  show  you  heaven,"  the  Lord  said. 
They  entered  another  room,  identical  to  the  first — the 
big  pot  of  stew,  the  group  of  people  and  the  same  long- 
handled  spoons.  But  here  everyone  was  happy  and 
well-nourished. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  man.  "Why  is  every- 
one happy  here  and  miserable  in  the  other  room? 
Everything  is  the  same." 

"Here,"  said  the  Lord,  "they  have  learned  to  feed 
each  other." 

— contributed  by  the  staff  at  ENC  Publications. 


Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your  church  bulletin 
boards,  bulletins  and  newsletters  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


Diocesan  Calendar 


13-15 

Happening  #26,  Trinity  Center 

14 

10:30a.m. 

Cursillo  Secretariat,  Diocesan  House 

16 

Needs  &  Goals  Evaluations  due 

Albemarle  District  EC  W  Meeting, 

St.  Andrew's,  Nags  Head 

17 

3:00p.m. 

Commission  on  Aging,  Diocesan  House 

19 

10:00  am. 

Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

5:30- 10:00  p.m. 

Sexual  Misconduct  Training,  St.  James,  Wilmington 

21 

ll:00am.-4:30p.m. 

New  Beginnings  and  Staff,  Diocesan  House 

3:30  p.m. 

Trinity  Deanery  Celebration,  Farmer's  Market, 

New  Bern 

22 

11:00am. 

Albemarle  Fall  Celebration,  American  Legion  Park, 

Edenton 

24 

Lower  &  Upper  Cape  Fear  Districts  EC  W  Meeting, 

St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

26 

10:00am. 

Committee  to  Evaluate  Deaneries  Meets, 

Diocesan  House 

27-29 

^^^^^ 

Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event,  Trinity  Center 

5-6 

Needs  &  Goals  Conference,  Trinity  Center 

7-8 

LARC  (Lutherans,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics) 

Conference,  Trinity  Center 

8 

10:00  am. 

Department  of  Congregations  and  Development 

Meets,  Diocesan  House 

11 

10:30am. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  John's, 

Wilmington 

14 

10:00  am. 

Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  Meeting 

16 

10:00am. 

Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

7:00p.m. 

Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

16-19 

Provincial  Youth  Ministries 

17 

10:00  am. 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 

Liturgical  Commission  Overnight,  Wilmington 

18-19 

New  Beginnings  #1 6,  Trinity  Center 

19 

Provincial  Youth  Ministries,  Kanuga 

2:30p.m. 

Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

23-24 

Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 

30 

10:00  am. 

Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

Visitation  Schedule 
Bishops  Sanders' 

Oct.  22        Albemarle  Deanery  Fall  Celebration 

Oct.  19        St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

Nov.  5         Church  of  the  Servant,  Wilmington 

Nov.  12        St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 

Nov.  1 9       Grace  Church,  Trenton 

Bishop  Vachd 

Oct.  15         Holy  Cross,  Aurora 

Oct  22        Albemarle  Deanery  Celebration,  Edenton 

Oct.  29        St.  Mary's,  Gatesville 

Nov.  5         St.  Paul's,  Fayetteville 

Nov.  19        St  John's,  Wilmington 


To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Cynthia  Pollock,  (919)  522-0885. 
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Come  in  from  the  Cold — 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  opens 
night  shelter  for  second  year 


by  Charles  Leeuwenberg 

Cold  nights  have  arrived  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity,  the  Vestry  of  Saint  James' 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wilmington  has  approved 
the  opening  of  their  night  shelter  for  the  home- 
less. This  will  be  the  second  season  that  St. 
James'  shelter  is  in  operation.  The  first  season, 
Saint  James  opened  its  doors  to  the  homeless 
during  February  and  March  1995.  According  to 
the  Reverend  Charles  vonRosenberg,  Rector  at 
Saint  James,  last  winter  the  parish  responded  to 
an  immediate  need  and  opened  the  shelter  after 
establishing  certain  communication  and  logisti- 
cal criteria. 

The  first  season  was  a  trial  run  and  the 
response  was  very  impressive,  not  only  from 
guests  staying  at  the  shelter,  but  also  from  all  the 
volunteers  that  worked  to  make  it  happen. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  operation, 
overnight  shelter  was  provided  for  195  different 
individuals  for  a  total  of  1236  night  visits. 
Although  the  nightly  number  of  guests  averaged 
2 1  individuals,  the  shelter  can  accommodate  up 
to  45  people.  Support  of  the  project  by  volun- 
teers was  just  as  encouraging;  148  different 
people  stayed  overnight,  serving  a  total  of  257 
volunteer  nights. 

Rising  to  the  anticipation  of  an  even  greater 


need  because  of  a  longer  operating  season 
this  year,  the  Shelter  Steering  Committee 
has  been  expanded  to  include  members  of 
other  local  church  families.  Volunteers 
from  St.  Andrew's  Covenant  Presbyterian, 
First  Baptist,  Grace  Methodist,  First 
Presbyterian,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, St.  Paul's  Lutheran,  and  St.  John's 
Episcopal  churches  have  all  joined  the 
effort  to  make  this  second  season  an  ever 
greater  success. 

Three  different  training  orientations 
were  held  recently.  They  featured  informa- 
tive presentations  by  people  directly 
involved  with  the  project.  Those  who  have 
been  there  spoke  about  the  challenges  and 
rewards  of  helping  those  less  fortunate. 
The  Reverend  Charles  vonRosenberg  began 
the  meeting  with  a  brief  prayer  and  turned  the 
floor  over  to  Dean  Gornto,  Chairman  of  the 
Shelter  Steering  Committee.  Mr.  Gornto  intro- 
duced Sally  MacKain,  Ph.D.  who  spoke  of  issues 
that  may  arise  with  the  homeless. 

Dr.  MacKain  is  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
UNC-Wilmington  whose  practical  experience 
includes  working  with  the  homeless  in  a  shelter 
located  in  Harlem,  NY.  She  has  also  conducted 


Dean  Gornto  and  The  Reverend  Charles 
vonRosenberg  open  shelter  for  the  evening. 


extensive  research  in  the  area  of  mental  illness 
associated  with  homeless  individuals  and  was 
able  to  share  some  of  her  insights  with  people 
attending  the  training  session.  She  pointed  out 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion is  mentally  ill;  however,  the  majority  of 
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Chaplain  serves  quietly  during  O'Grady 


rescue 

by  Alicia  Alford  and  Chaplain  Gerry  Blackburn 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  24th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU)  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  NC  considered  their  March  21,  1995, 
deployment  "part  of  the  job"and  took  it  in  stride.  For 
some,  including  spouses  and  families,  however,  the 
departure  was  much  more  difficult.  The  24th  MEU 
was  being  deployed  for  the  third  time  in  21  months. 

Prior  to  this  most  recent  six-month  deployment 
the  MEU  was  on  float  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
January  to  June  1 994  where,  among  other  duties,  they 
supported  UN  operations  in  Somalia.  Immediately 
upon  their  return  to  Camp  Lejeune,  they  were  called  to 
participate  in  operations  in  Haiti.  Six  months  later 
they  were  called  back  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  Seas  for  an  incredible  journey  which  would 
include  the  by-now-familiar  rescue  of  Captain  Scott 
O'Grady. 

Stories  like  these  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  as  the  military  downsizes.  Caring  for  the 
men  and  women  affected  by  these  situations  is  why 
the  work  of  military  chaplains  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important. 

One  of  those  chaplains,  Camp  Lejeune  U.S. 
Navy  Chaplain  Gerry  Blackburn,  served  as  the 
Command  (senior)  Chaplain  with  Camp  Lejeune's 
2,000  personnel  24th  MEU  (Special  Operations 
Capable)  aboard  the  Navy  Amphibious  Readiness 
Group  (ARG)  ships  USS  KEARSARGE,  USS 
NASHVILLE,  and  USS  PENSACOLA. 

"Chaplains  do  all  the  things  that  clergy  in  the 
civilian  communities  do,"  says  Blackburn.  The 


Field  visitation  with  U.S.  and  Spanish 
Marines  during  a  joint-nation  field  exercise  in 
Sardinia,  Italy.  May  1995. 

difference  is  that  they  carry  them  out  in  the  ever- 
fluid  context  of  an  institution  that  is  always  training 
for  the  use  of  deadly  force — a  force  he  prays  will 
only  be  used  as  the  last  resort  after  all  other  means 
at  peace-making  and  peace-keeping  have  been 
exhausted. 

When  asked  to  be  more  specific  about  what 
chaplains  do,  Blackburn  provided  the  following: 

Chaplains  minister  to  military  personnel  and 
their  families  by  (1 )  encouraging  them  in  their 
moral  and  spiritual  lives;  (2)  helping  raise  their 
spirits;  (3)  conveying  to  them  that  they  are  not  a 
forgotten  people;  (4)  listening  to  their  hopes, 
dreams,  alienations,  frustrations,  losses,  griefs;  (5) 
sometimes  laying  a  healing  hand  on  their  hurts;  (6) 
rejoicing  with  them;  (7)  lamenting  with  them;  (8) 
praying  and  worshipping  with  them;  and  (9) 
seeking  to  create  the  warmth  of  faith  and  commu- 
nity wherever  women  and  men  of  the  armed  forces 
are  gathered. 


On  June  8,  1995,  Blackburn  was  called  to  do 
all  these  things.  While  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  just 
off  the  coast  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  24th 
MEU  (SOC)  successfully  flew  a  team  of  57 
Marines  and  four  Sailors  into  hostile  territory  and 
rescued  a  downed  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot,  Captain 
Scott  O'Grady.  The  dramatic  rescue  of  O'Grady, 
who  had  been  hiding  from  Bosnian  ground  troops 
for  six  days,  gained  international  media  attention. 

Chaplain  Blackburn  reports  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  rescue,  all  five  chaplains  in  the 
three-ship  ARG  were  awakened  about  3:30  a.m. 
along  with  the  2,000  Marines  and  2,000  Sailors. 
Blackburn  was  aboard  the  largest  ship,  the  USS 
KEARSARGE — the  helicopter  and  Harrier-jet 
carrier.  He  and  the  other  chaplains  immediately 
began  making  rounds  to  key  locations — particularly 
the  hangar  bay  where  the  primary  and  back-up 
rescue  teams  were  drawing  their  ammunition  and 
receiving  tactical  briefings,  and  the  pilot  ready- 
room  where  the  jet  and  helicopter  pilots  were  being 
briefed.  In  each  location  the  mood  was  intense, 
somber,  and  quiet  except  for  occasional  nervous 
laughter.  And  in  each  site  the  chaplains  provided 
pastoral  care,  reassurance,  and  personal  prayer. 

The  primary  team  of  61  personnel  was 
launched  at  about  5:50  a.m.  for  the  87-mile  trip  to 
the  downed  pilot's  position.  The  flight  to  the 
rescue  site,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Bihac  in 
Bosnia/Herzegovinia,  went  smoothly.  However, 
the  journey  back  was  tense  with  the  helicopters 
being  fired  upon  by  surface-to-air  missiles  and  small- 
arms  fire.  Chaplain  Blackburn  was  in  the 
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My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 

Every  once  in  a  while,  I  reminisce.  I  think  about  forty  years  spent 
in  the  ordained  ministry,  and  about  some  of  the  funny,  near  tragic,  and 
tragic  experiences  that  I  have  shared  with  people.  I  reminisced  yester- 
q  •   |        f      day.  1  will  share  some  of  those  memories  with  you  today. 
tSISHOD  S  I  remember,  for  instance,  the  large  society  wedding  when  the  ring 

^^^^^^        bearer  dropped  the  bride's  ring.  I  remember  the  entire  wedding  party 

i        watching  in  frozen  horror  as  it  rolled  in  ever-widening  circles  toward  the 
large  air  return  register  in  the  floor.  If  it  disappeared  down  there,  it 
would  never  be  seen  again.  (It  fell  just  on  the  edge). 

ml  remember  the  horror  of  my  good  clergy  friend  when  he  asked  the 
bride  if  she  took  this  man.. ..and  the  bride  answered  NO.  I  remember  my 
friend's  spontaneous  response  was,  "You  can't  do  this  to  me!" 

I  remember  fearing,  that  I  would  say  the  words  wrong  in  the 
wedding  service,  and  sure  enough  one  day  it  happened.  For  instead  of 
praying  to  God  that  this  couple  be  lawfully  joined  together,  I  remember 
clearly  asking  that  they  be  joyfully  loined  together. 

I  remember  celebrating  Eucharist  in  front  of  seven  hundred  people 
and  removing  the  linens  from  the  chalice  and  paten  so  that  I  could 
prepare  the  bread  and  wine.  When  I  removed  the  linens,  this  huge 
cockroach  scurried  out  and  perched  on  my  prayer  book.  I  remember  in 

m front  of  all  those  people  slamming  my  prayer  book  to  the  floor  and 
jumping  up  and  down  on  the  cockroach.  I  remember  realizing  that  those 
folks  must  have  thought  that  I  had  gone  suddenly  mad. 

I  remember  a  wife  calling  who  had  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom 
because  her  husband  was  threatening  her  with  a  gun.  When  I  rang  the 
doorbell  the  husband  answered  with  the  gun  in  his  hand.  I  took  the  gun 
«  N^^jB         from  him  and  tossed  it  in  the  front  yard.  After  spending  an  hour  or  two 
with  the  couple  1  picked  the  gun  up  and  took  it  home  with  me.  It 
snowed  six  inches  that  night.  When  I  drove  to  the  couples  house  the 
next  day  to  see  how  they  were  doing,  every  yard  was  covered  with  snow 
except  theirs.  That  gun  was  the  husband's  favorite,  and  he  had  shoveled  the  huge  front  yard 
clear  of  snow  looking  for  that  gun.  For  some  reason,  I  decided  not  to  return  it  to  him  at  that 
moment. 

I  remember  a  call  from  another  frantic  wife  who  asked  me  to  please  come  quick.  I 
remember  driving  into  the  yard  of  a  large  house  and  watching  the  husband  break  windows 
out  of  that  house  slowly  and  methodically  with  clubs  from  his  golf  bag.  Before  he  broke  a 
window  he  would  announce  to  his  wife  and  the  neighborhood  in  a  very  loud  voice,  which 
club  he  was  using.  It  seems  that  he  had  gotten  permission  from  his  wife  to  play  nine  holes 
early  that  morning  if  he  would  come  home  and  finish  the  yard  work.  He  ended  up  not  only 
playing  thirty-six  holes,  but  remaining  after  that  to  have  several  beers  with  his  friends.  His 
wife  retaliated  by  locking  him  out  of  the  house.  He  retaliated  by  breaking  the  windows.  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  this  couple  is  happily  married  today. 

I  remember  the  frantic  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  woman  who  had  to  see  me 
immediately.  She  had  gotten  my  name  out  of  the  yellow  pages  of  the  phone  book.  I  met  her 
at  the  church  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  an  abortion  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  she  had 
just  had  her  fourth  miscarriage.  She  and  her  husband  wanted  children  desperately,  but  she 
was  sure  her  miscarriages  were  God's  way  of  punishing  her  for  her  abortion.  I  remember 
suggesting  to  this  lapsed  Baptist  that  she  make  her  private  confession  to  God  in  my  pres- 
ence. For  I  knew  God  had  forgiven  her,  and  that  she  just  needed  to  accept  that  forgiveness. 
I  remember  the  joy  I  felt  in  coming  years  when  I  baptized  her  three  beautiful  children. 

I  remember  the  Saturday  when  at  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  funeral  of  a  hydrocephalic 
child  whose  head  had  become  five  times  bigger  than  its  body  before  it  died.  1  remember  at 
two  o'clock  trying  to  shift  gears  to  have  a  mega-society  wedding,  and  at  four  o'clock 
shifting  gears  again  as  I  buried  one  of  my  best  friends.  I  remember  weeping  uncontrollably 
for  hours  that  night,  and  being  unable  to  conduct  services  the  next  day. 

I  remember  the  scores  of  people  whose  hand  I  have  held  as  they  died.  I  remember 
turning  to  hug  and  hold  their  grieving  spouse  and 
children.  I  remember  sharing  the  depth  of  their  pain. 

I  write  this  article  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  things  both  funny  and  tragic 
that  have  happened  to  me.  The  second  is  to  ask  you  to 
be  nice  to  your  clergyperson.  You  never  know  where 
they  were  called  to  be  the  Christ  the  night  before. 

Faithfully, 


B.  Sidney  Sanders 

Bishop,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
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from  the  Editor 

The  last  issue  of  Cross  Current 
had  its  share  of  blunders.  I 
apologize  for  the 
inaccuracies, 
mistakes  and  UPPER 
omissions.       CAPE  FEAR 

I  failed  to 
include  a  byline 
for  the  lead  story, 
"Quiet  Days?  Give  me 
a  break!"  The  Rev.  Tom  \ 
Cure,  the  Assistant  Rector  at  ^ 
St.  Paul's  in  Greenville,  wrote 
that  wonderful  article. 

The  photograph  of  All  Souls 
Northwest  that  ran  with  the  story  on 
the  Washington-Tyrrell  cluster  was  grossly  misplaced.  Not  only  is  All  Souls,  Northwest  NOT 
part  of  the  Washington-Tyrrell  Episcopal  Ministry,  it  is  not  even  in  that  part  of  the  diocese. 
All  Souls  is  located  in  Brunswick  County,  about  17  miles  southeast  of  Wilmington. 

Two  names  were  incorrect.  Jane  Martin,  not  Judy  Martin,  attended  her  first  Quiet  Day 
and  was  interviewed  for  the  article,  "Quiet  Day  offers  calm  during  the  storm."  Charles 
Leeuwenberg,  author  of  "Annual  convention  to  prepare  diocese  for  the  future,"  spells  his 
name  with  a  "u." 

Again  I  apologize  for  the  mistakes.  I  would  like  to  say  they  will  be  the  last,  but  they 
won't.  Until  next  thyme.  .  .  . 
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Good  Shepherd's  new  administrative  director  brings 
experience  and  enthusiasm  to  the  job 


by  Ede  Baldridge 

"I  do  a  little  bit  of  everything,"  said  Romy  Phillips,  with 
an  easy  laugh,  when  asked  about  her  responsibilities  as 
administrative  director  at  Good  Shepherd  House  in 
Wilmington.  "From  writing  grants  to  recruiting  volunteers  to 
monitoring  the  stats  of  the  Good  Shepherd  House  programs 
...  all  part  of  the  job  description." 

Ms.  Phillips,  who  has  master's  degrees  in  sociology  and 
public  administration  from  the  University  of  Montana,  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  political  science  from  Davidson  College, 
is  no  stranger  to  the  concerns  of  the  hungry  and  homeless. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Good  Shepherd  House,  she  was  respon- 
sible for  collecting  and  organizing  the  statistical  analysis  of 
data  from  the  statewide  child  hunger  study  of  the  Montana 
Hunger  and  Homeless  Coalition  and  Office  of  Public 
Instruction. 

"Last  summer  I  was  staying  at  my  parent's  home  at 
Wrightsville  Beach,  and  thinking  about  moving  to  Denver  in 
the  fall,  "  said  Ms.  Phillips.  "Meanwhile,  I  didn't  want  to 
spend  the  summer  lying  around  on  the  beach  so  I  looked  for 
a  volunteer  job  with  a  non-profit  agency  with  hunger  and 
homeless  concerns.  And  that  was  Good  Shepherd  House." 

Little  could  she  have  known  that  she  would  be  the 
answer  to  a  prayer.  The  administrative  director  at  that  time 
was  planning  to  resign.  Romy  Phillips'  qualifications  and 
interests  were  a  perfect  match  for  the  needs  of  Good  Shep- 
herd House  with  its  Day  Shelter  Program,  Soup  Kitchen  and 
Job  Services  avenues.  "My  plans  to  move  to  Denver 
evaporated  quickly,"  explained  Ms.  Phillips. 

In  addition  to  heretofore  mentioned  demands  of  her  job, 
Ms.  Phillips  places  keen  emphasis  on  education.  "I  really 


enjoy  talking  to  the  schools 
and  to  youth  groups,"  she 
said.  "Getting  the  issues  of 
hunger  and  homelessness 
out  there.  The  kids  want  to 
know  what  they  can  do. 
And  1  tell  the  younger  ones 
that  they  can  have  canned 
food  drives.  They  can 
collect  the  small  toiletries 
their  parents  often  bring 
home  from  trips." 

"Starting  with  the  high 
school  students,  I  combine 
education  with  volunteer 
opportunities  for  them  here 
at  Good  Shepherd.  The 
Clothing  Closet  always  has     Romy  Phillips  settles  in  at  the 
work  to  be  done;  washing,  drying  and  folding  clothes,  and 
distributing  clothes  to  shelter  guests.  And  the  front  desk  has 
to  be  manned  for  greeting  guests  and  answering  the  phone,  as 
well  as  distributing  mail  and  handing  out  toiletry  items." 

Ms.  Phillips  recognizes  there  is  a  finite  number  of  people 
available  for  volunteer  service  but  makes  every  effort  to  see 
that  Good  Shepherd's  need  for  help  in  the  kitchen,  behind  the 
wheel,  in  the  office,  at  the  desk  and  in  the  Clothes  Closet  is 
well-known  and  highly  visible. 

"We  serve  between  80  and  100  people  a  day,  and  500  on 
mail  service,"  she  mused.  "We  meet  the  needs  and  do  a  good 
job,  given  the  space.  We  are  cramped." 


hit"  T^T 

Good  Sheperd  House. 

When  asked  what  she'd  like  to  seeing  happening  with 
Good  Shepherd  House  five  years  hence,  Ms.  Phillips  didn't 
miss  a  beat.  "More  community  involvement,"  she  answered, 
"both  personally  and  financially.  And  I'd  like  to  see  us  in  a 
bigger  building  which  would  allow  us  to  expand  our  ser- 
vices." 

With  Romy  Phillips'  determination  and  dedication,  you 
can  consider  it  a  done  deal! 

Those  interested  in  volunteering  time  at  Good  Shepherd 
House  should  contact  Romy  Phillips  at  (910)  251-9862  or 
stop  by  at  5 1 1  Queen  Street,  Wilmington. 


people  with  a  mental  illness  are  not  dangerous  to  other  people  —  only  to  themselves. 

Homeless  people  have  special  needs.  Life  on  the  street  is  a  very  traumatic  experience. 
Many  are  physically  sick  and/or  tired  and  can  sometimes  be  grouchy.  It  is  very  important 
to  remember  to  treat  all  individuals  as  human  beings  worthy  of  respect. 

Also  sharing  with  those  attending  the  training  session  was  a  "Night  Captain"  from  last 
season.  One  interesting  point  he  made  was  that  most  of  the  guests  at  the  shelter  considered 
the  facility  "theirs"  and  had  a  certain  pride  about  the  operation.  On  one  evening  last  year, 
no  experienced  staff  members  arrived  for  duty.  Overnight  guests  got  involved  and  helped 
the  staff  get  everything  set  up  "the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be."  The  rest  of  the  evening 
went  smoothly. 

Virtually  all  evenings  in  the  shelter  are  uneventful.  This  partly  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  The  Good  Shepherd  House,  a  day  shelter  for  the  homeless,  screens  all  overnight 
guests  before  they  are  allowed  to  spend  the  night  at  Saint  James.  No  one  is  allowed 
entrance  until  they  have  filled  out  a  personal  data  sheet  that  is  retained  by  the  staff  at  St. 
James.  Also,  an  entrance  form  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  a  staff  member  at  Good 
Shepherd  House. 

According  to  the  Reverend  Ton  Whiteside,  Director  of  Good  Shepherd  Ministries,  who 
also  made  a  presentation,  the  staff  at  Good  Shepherd  House  ensures  that  anyone  referred  to 
the  night  shelter  will  not  be  a  danger  to  any  staff  member  or  other  guests.  Entrance  forms 
may  also  be  filled  out  by  the  Wilmington  Police  Department  or  the  New  Hanover  County 
Sheriff  Department. 

The  training  session  ended  with  a  tour  of  the  facility.  The  actual  sleeping  area  is 
located  in  the  basement  gymnasium.  Barriers  to  separate  the  sleeping  areas  have  been 
erected  to  provide  privacy  between  men  and  women.  The  hard  work  that  has  gone  into 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  area  is  evident.  There  are  mats  available  but  at  this  point, 
handing  out  blankets  is  not  planned  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  daily  cleaning. 
According  to  Mr.  Gornto,  if  someone  or  some  business  would  volunteer  to  clean  the 
blankets,  the  Shelter  Steering  Committee  may  reconsider. 

While  from  the  outside  looking  in,  it  appears  that  Saint  James  has  everything  under 
control  and  running  smoothly,  the  shelter  can  never  have  enough  people  willing  to  lose  a 
little  sleep  and  serve  a  night,  especially  a  weeknight.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  help  support 
the  ministry. 

Websters  Dictionary  defines  the  word  "ministry""  as  "the  act  of  ministering,  or 
serving."  Everyone  who  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  helped  by  serving  their  fellow  being 
has  walked  away  feeling  slightly  different  than  when  they  entered.  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  in  his  work,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  "Not  for  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share,  For 
the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare;  Who  gives  himself  with  his  arms  feed  three,  himself,  his 
hungering  neighbor,  and  me."  St.  James'  Shelter  provides  a  ministry  of  sharing  and  of 
hospitality.  Anyone  interested  in  lending  a  hand  can  contact  St.  James'  Church  at  910-763- 
1628,  25  South  Third  Street,  Wilmington,  NC  28401. 


MISSA  GAIA:  the  Earth  Mass 


by  Deborah  Heathcock 

A  hush  falls  over  the 
congregation  of  approximately 
10,000  following  Communion 
as  the  gigantic  doors  are  flung 
open  and  bathed  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight;  a  silent  proces- 
sion of  creatures  makes  its  way 
down  the  long  nave  and 
encircles  the  altar.  Elephants, 
sheep,  lamas,  goats,  snakes, 
chickens,  even  insects, 
amoeba,  and  algae  join  this 
celebration  of  the  goodness  of 
the  earth  —  the  Missa  Gaia,  or  the  Earth 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  City. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  in 
commemoration  of  Saint  Francis'  Day,  a 
group  of  about  twenty  persons  from  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  including  the 
diocese's  Schola  Cantorum,  gathers  at  the 
world's  largest  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  to  join  a  three 
hundred  voice  choir,  a  troupe  of  about  forty 
liturgical  dancers,  and  an  array  of  the 
creatures  of  the  earth  in  a  festival  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  for  our  planet.  This  year, 
our  very  own  Bishop  Sanders  joined  the 
gathering  as  one  of  the  Celebrants  in  the 
Eucharist! 

The  mass,  Missa  Gaia,  was  written  by 
Paul  Winter  of  the  world  renowned  Paul 
Winter  Consort.  The  music  is  lightly  jazz 
flavored  and  incorporates  sounds  of  animals 
found  in  the  wild  —  loons,  wolves,  harp 
seals,  and  whales  among  them. 

The  Earth  Mass  is  followed  by  a  blessin 


of  domestic  animals  in  the  park  area  adjacent 
to  the  cathedral.  Finally,  the  day  comes  to 
an  end  with  a  quiet,  candlelight  Vespers 
service  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral.  An 
eight-voice  a  cappella  ensemble  processes  in 
singing  a  range  of  music  from  Gregorian 
chant  to  Pete  Seeger.  Prayer  and  readings 
from  Holy  Scripture,  Julian  of  Norwich,  and 
even  Neil  Armstrong  complete  the  service 
and  the  weekend  as  the  pilgrims  from  North 
Carolina  prepare  to  return  home. 

The  entourage  from  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  usually  spends  a  long  weekend  in 
New  York,  staying  at  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Manhattan.  Free  time  is 
spent  sampling  the  wonderful  restaurants  in 
New  York,  visiting  museums,  attending 
plays,  concerts  and  operas,  and  occasionally 
getting  in  some  shopping. 

The  trip  is  an  annual  event  open  to 
everyone.  If  you  are  interested  in  joining  us 
for  this  truly  unforgettable  experience, 
please  contact  the  Reverend  Joseph  Cooper 
at  Church  of  the  Servant  in  Wilmington. 
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Committee  gathers  names  of  nominees  for  bishop 
coadjutor 


by  Joe  West 

The  window  for  receiving  nominations  for  bishop  coadjutor 
closed  in  early  November,  and  the  nominating  committee  is  now 
involved  with  weighing  information  provided  both  by  the  candi- 
dates and  telephone  interviews  with  references. 

Eventually,  this  screening  process  will  result  in  visiting  a 
number  of  candidates.  The  committee  has  been  charged  with 
presenting  a  slate  of  three  to  seven  nominees  to  delegates  at  a 
special  election  scheduled  for  April  20  in  New  Bern. 

Robert  Van  Veld,  Nominating  Committee  Chairperson,  said  the 
committee  hopes  to  have  gathered  all  the  resumes  and  other 
personal  data  on  nominees  by  mid-November. 

The  committee  has  been  meeting  frequently  since  late  summer 
and  will  begin  a  weekly  schedule  in  November,  except  for  a  break 
at  Thanksgiving.  An  intense  meeting  schedule  to  review  nomina- 
tions and  check  references  is  planned  through  December. 

"Nominations  have  come  in  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  quite  a  few  from  the  Southeast,"  said  Van  Veld.  "The 
major  task  for  the  committee  now  is  to  agree  on  the  criteria  to  use 
to  rank  nominations." 

Those  criteria  will  be  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  things,  he 
said,  primarily  the  desires  expressed  by  parishioners  and  clergy  in 
surveys  conducted  during  September. 

According  to  those  surveys,  the  bishop  coadjutor  should  be  a 
skilled  manager  of  resources  and  people,  good  pastor  to  clergy  and 
a  visionary  for  the  diocese  as  it  strives  to  strengthen  existing 
congregations,  enhance  youth  programs  and  reach  the  unchurched. 


"We'll  also  be  looking  for  someone  who  is  joyful,  has  a  good 
sense  of  humor  and  is  comfortable  with  the  relaxed  informality  of 
East  Carolina,"  said  Van  Veld. 

In  addition,  committee  members  will  be  weighing  what 
Van  Veld  calls  core  criteria,  such  as  biblical  interpretation  and 
liturgical  practices.  The  Rev.  Robert  Banse,  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee,  observed  that  "The  diversity  of  views  on  the  commit- 
tee truly  represent  East  Carolina.  With  prayer  for  discernment 
and  by  honoring  each  others  views,  we  will  reach  consensus." 

As  part  of  the  search  process,  candidates  are  providing  the 
committee  with  written  responses  to  four  questions: 

1 .  What  important  issues  must  the  Episcopal  Church  creatively 
deal  with  in  the  near  future,  given  the  fact  that  many  people  say 
mainline  churches  are  in  crisis? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  a  bishop  in  leading  a  diocese  and  in 
participating  in  the  business  of  the  church? 

3.  What  are  three  elements  of  life  and  ministry  that  have  been 
especially  important  to  you? 

4.  What  does  it  mean  for  a  bishop  to  promise  to  "guard  the  faith, 
unity  and  discipline  of  the  church"  as  noted  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer? 

The  committee  has  completed  the  diocesan  profile,  which 
describes  the  church  community  and  ministry  in  East  Carolina,  as 
well  as  characteristics  sought  in  the  bishop  coadjutor.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  nominees,  as  well  as  all  clergy  and  senior 
wardens  in  the  diocese. 


/  was  in  prison  and  you  visited  me 
the  church  behind  bars 


by  Deacon  Jack  Gladstone 

Our  Lord  is  very  clear,  in  Matthew  25:3 1  and  following,  as  to 
what  we  are  to  be  about  if  we  are  to  inherit  the  kingdom:  Feed  the 
hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  care  for  the  sick, 
welcome  the  stranger  and  visit  the  prisoner.  Why?  Because  they, 
the  least  of  these,  as  well  as  we,  are  members  of  His  family. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspaper  or  watches  TV  knows  that 
the  crime  problem  is  going  from  very  bad  to  much  worse.  There 
are  those,  including  some  in  high  places,  who  believe  that  if  we 
build  enough  prisons  and  get  tough  enough  on  inmates  we  can 
solve  the  crime  problem.  Those  of  us  who  are  intimately  involved 
in  prison  ministry  know  that  even  if  we  build  prisons  end  to  end 
from  Elizabeth  City  to  Los  Angeles  and  bring  back  the  whipping 
post  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the  crime  problem.  We  know  that 
Jesus  has  the  only  solutions  and  He  can  bring  them  to  pass  only 
through  His  servants  in  many  walks  of  life. 

The  East  Carolina  Diocesan  Prison  Commission  was  created 
about  nine  years  ago.  Dubbed  "The  Church  Behind  Bars,"  its 
mission  was  and  still  is  to  "take  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  behind  the  bars  of  every  cell  of  every  county  and  city  jail 
and  every  state  correctional  unit  in  the  geographical  area  of  this 
diocese  and  beyond,  wherever  and  whenever  possible."  Over  the 
years  the  mission  has  been  expanded  to  include  the  families  of 
inmates  and  the  men  and  women  who  staff  our  prisons  and  who  are 
under  ever  increasing  stress  in  today's  difficult  prison  climate. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  over  the  years  has  been  in  the  state 
correctional  units  or  centers.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there 
were  twelve  of  these  prisons  in  our  diocese  with  three  more  under 
construction.  The  operating  units  are  Greene  (county),  New 
Hanover,  Carteret,  Currituck,  Duplin,  Gates,  Goldsboro,  Maury 
(Greene  Co.),  Martin,  Washington,  Pender  and  Wayne.  Under 
construction  are  large  units  at  Vanceboro,  Pasquotank  and  Hyde. 

The  Pasquotank  Unit  is  partially  operational  at  this  writing.  It 
is  located  six  miles  from  Elizabeth  City  and  will  be  the  largest 


prison  in  the  state,  even  larger  than  Central  in  Raleigh.  There 
will  be  in  excess  of  twelve  hundred  men  at  this  facility  in  1996. 
(When  the  Hyde  and  Vanceboro  units  are  complete  there  will  be 
approximately  6000  inmates  in  our  diocese.) 

As  you  can  see,  every  corner  of  our  diocese  has  at  least  one 
state  prison.  It  is  a  goal  of  your  prison  commission  to  involve 
many  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  diocese  in  prison  minis- 
try, especially  those  reasonably  close  to  a  state  prison.  Prison 
ministry  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  supplying  volunteers  to 
go  into  the  prison  for  Bible  study,  small  group  discussion,  etc. 
There  are  also  ministries  to  inmate  spouses  and  children  as  well 
as  to  the  men  and  women  who  staff  our  prisons. 

The  commission  is  currently  composed  of  ten  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  involved  in  at  least  one  prison.  They  are  Jack 
Gladstone,  Deacon,  St.  Andrew's,  Morehead  City,  Chairperson; 
Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell,  Deacon,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunlap,  Chaplain,  Greene  Correctional  Center  ;  Elaine  Erving, 
Deacon,  St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville;  Bill  Ray,  Deacon,  St.  Paul's, 
Wilmington;  Nancy  Rascoe,  St.Thomas,  Windsor;  Elizabeth 


Rumph,  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City;  Ollie 
Toomey,  St.Stephen's,  Goldsboro  (representing 
Yokefellow  Ministries);  Nancy  Wood,  St.  Paul's, 
Edenton  and  an  ex-officio  member;  and  Jim 
Southern,  Manteo,  representing  Prison  Fellowship 
Ministries.  The  Department  of  Corrections  chaplain 
for  the  Eastern  area  also  attends  commission 
meetings.  We  hope  to  add  several  more  members, 
especially  persons  who  represent  parishes  near 
prisons,  in  the  near  future. 

In  1995  the  commission  received  $3500  from 
the  diocese  (less  than  3%  of  the  missionary  outreach 
budget)  for  prison  ministry.  Currently  the  commis- 
sion is  using  these  funds  to  provide  ministry  to 
prison  superintendents  and  other  staff,  including 
correctional  officers  (formerly  called  guards),  to 
supply  scholarships  for  the  children  of  inmates  to 
attend  a  one-week  Christian  summer  camp  on  Lake 
Gaston  (Camp  Angel  Tree-sponsored  by  Prison 
Fellowship)  and  to  Yokefellow  for  their  "listening 
ministry"  to  inmates  in  many  prisons  statewide. 

Prison  Fellowship  is  also  involved  in  Bible 
studies,  in-prison  Christian  seminars,  inmate/spouse 
marriage  seminars  (a  very  high  percentage  of 
marriages  fail  while  the  inmate  is  incarcerated),  re- 
entry programs  to  help  ex-inmates  adjust  and  get 
their  lives  together  after  release  from  prison, 
soliciting  gifts  from  churches  to  send  to  inmates' 
children  at  Christmas  (Project  Angel  Tree)  and  other 
ministries. 

During  the  coming  year  your  prison  commis- 
sion plans  to  encourage  parishes,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  state  prisons,  to  include  prison  ministry 
in  their  outreach  efforts.  In  the  meantime,  we 
encourage  any  parish  or  individual  who  feels  called 
to  be  involved  in  this  "Church  Behind  Bars"  to 
contact  a  member  of  the  commission. 
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Legally  I  am  divorced  and 
now  I  am  remarried.  I 
have  read  that  divorce  is 
sinful  —  /  believe  in 
heaven.  When  I  get  there 
will  I  still  be  married  to  my 
first  husband?  Iam 
confused!  Please  give  me 
some  advice. 


In  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina 


How  do  you  spell  forgiveness?  J-E-S-U-S.  How  do  you  accept  forgiveness?  By 
knowing  it  is  the  only  way  you  can  live.  Certainly  the  church  has  upheld  the  standard  of 
lifelong  monogamous  Christian  marriage  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Certainly  that 
standard  has  not  changed.  This  is  what  the  church  both  believes  and  teaches  to  be  the 
standard  today. 

Admittedly  there  have  been  times  in  our  history  when  it  was  easier  to  live  into  this 
standard.  In  an  agrarian  culture  where  husband,  wife  and  children  shared  a  common  task 
and  common  goal,  the  very  fabric  of  their  lives  bound  them  together.  A  family  was  sup- 
ported in  that  environment,  both  as  individuals  and  as  family. 

Today  families  exist  in  an  anonymous,  almost  hostile  environment.  If,  in  an  earlier  day, 
the  very  fabric  of  a  family's  life  bound  them  together,  today  the  very  fabric  of  a  family's  life 
tears  them  apart.  Each  family  member  exists  on  their  own  separate  island  and  the  people 
that  inhabit  each  island  pursue  lives  that  do  not  intersect.  Husband  works,  wife  works,  three 
children  attend  three  different  schools  and  play  on  what  seems  like  eighteen  different  sports 
teams.  Where  is  the  time  for  family?  Where  is  the  time  for  husband  and  wife? 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  realize  that  staying  married  to  one  person  for  a  lifetime  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  task  a  person  has  in  the  culture  in  which  we  live.  It  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time,  a  tremendous  amount  of  intentionality,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
honesty,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  understanding.  It  also  involves  remembering  to  take 
time  to  play  together.  A  couple  must  force  themselves  to  do  this.  The  world  will  force 
them  to  do  everything  else. 

But  what  happens  to  two  people  when  the  relationship  between  them  becomes  totally 
and  permanently  destructive?  The  first  thing  that  must  happen  is  they  must  ascertain  that  the 
relationship  is  totally  and  permanently  destructive.  And  they  must  have  the  help  of  a  trained 
counselor  in  order  to  make  sure  of  this.  It  is  certainly  much  better  for  everyone  -  society, 
children,  the  couple  themselves  -  IF  they  can  learn  to  live  together  creatively.  If  not,  they 
should  get  a  divorce. 

And  after  they  get  a  divorce,  they  must  learn  to  forgive  not  only  each  other,  but  them- 
selves so  that  God  can  forgive  them  too.  We  are  imperfect  creatures  living  in  an  imperfect 
world.  There  is  no  relationship  on  this  earth  that  is  what  God  intends  it  to  be.  And,  in  a 
strange  and  perverse  way,  our  most  important  relationships  are  always  our  most  imperfect 
ones.  We  must  be  able  to  say  to  ourselves  that  sometimes,  not  even  with  the  help  of  God, 
sometimes  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  we  are  unable  to  make  things  work.  The  most 
difficult  lesson  for  each  of  us  to  learn  is  that  we  cannot  "fix"  everything. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  learn  to  do  in  this  life  is  to  let  go  of  failed 
relationships.  If  we  continue  to  dwell  on  them  it  may  be  a  sign  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  let  go  of  them.  We  may  need  the  help  of  a  trained  counselor  to  aid  us  in 
bringing  closure  to  that  which  has  failed  so  that  we  may  get  on  with  our  life.  (In  writing 
this,  I  assume  that  the  parish  priest  is  not  only  being  kept  informed,  but  is  also  consulted  at 
each  step  of  the  above  process.) 

Jesus  is  very  clear  about  your  second  question.  In  Matthew,  he  says,  "for  in  the 
resurrection,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  like  the  angels."  I  don't 
worry  much  about  heaven.  I  trust  God  with  that.  However,  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
about  it  that  are  important  to  me.  I  do  believe  we  retain  our  own  personalities.  I  do  con- 
tinue to  be  me.  You  do  continue  to  be  you.  I  also  believe  we  recognize  the  people  that  have 
been  important  to  us  here  on  earth.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  some  wonderful  reunions!  I 
also  believe  that  with  one  notable  exception,  all  of  our  relationships  will  be  of  equal 
importance  to  us.  In  short,  we  will  not  love  one  person  more  than  we  love  another  person; 
we  will  love  all  people  equally.  The  notable  exception  to  what  I  have  just  said  is  that  our 
relationship  with  God  will  be  far  more  important  than  any  other  relationship  we  have.  For 
we  are  born  to  "be  restless  until  we  find  our  rest  in  Him."  And  we  are  born  to  sing  with 
angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of 
Hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  your  glory.  Glory  to  You,  0  Lord  Most  High." 

The  Right  Reverend  B.  Sidney  Sanders 
Bishop,  The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 


Broadening  ministry  to 
persons  with  HIV/AIDS 

by  The  Reverend  Lucy  Talbott 

As  a  member  of  the  national  church  Commission 
on  AIDS,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  consultation 
recently  in  St.  Louis  among  numerous  groups  in  the 
national  church.  This  was  a  follow-through  on  one  of 
General  Convention's  resolutions;  the  puipose  was  to 
consider  how  ministry  with  persons  with  HIV/AIDS 
can  be  broadened.  Daughters  of  the  King  pledged  to 
pray  for  persons  so  affected,  and  the  Union  of  Black 
Episcopalians  put  this  concern  at  the  top  of  their 
agenda.  Numerous  other  groups  worked  creatively  to 
incorporate  such  concern  into  their  ministry,  and  it  was 
a  most  heartening  time. 

The  consultation  was  followed  by  the  NEAC 
(National  Episcopal  AIDS  Coalition)  annual  conference 
which  focused  on  God's  healing  and  our  hope.  The 
parallel  organizations  in  the  United  Methodist, 
Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Churches  joined 
us  as  well  as  staff  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta.  Such  cooperation  was  a  first. 

1  have  never  been  with  so  many  joyful  people  —  it 
was  really  astonishing.  While  the  loss  from  AIDS 
continues  to  mount  and  could  be  felt  at  every  turn,  so 
also  the  grit  and  love  of  those  present  resonated 
warmly.  The  witness  that  love  is  stronger  than  death 
was  everywhere,  and  the  wealth  experienced  in 
ministry  with  persons  with  HIV/AIDS  glittered. 

HIV  infection  currently  is  growing  fastest  among 
straight  teenagers  and  women.  The  Episcopal  Guide  to  TAP  (Teen  AIDS  Prevention)  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  Youth  Ministry  programs;  it  is  available  from  Episcopal  Parish  Services.  Equally,  preven- 
tion and  advocacy  efforts  need  to  be  directed  for  women. 

If  you  are  currently  working  in  HIV/AIDS  ministry,  please  let  me  know  so  I  can  get  your  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission.  And  please  join  in  prayer  on  World  AIDS  Day  for  all  affected  by  HIV/AIDS. 

World  Aids  Day,  Dec.  1 


Chad  Boutte,  a  participant  in  the 
AIDS  conference  on  Hope  and 
Healing  in  St.  Louis,  is  comforted 
after  pleading  for  help  in  knowing 
God  before  he  dies  from  the 
disease.  (Episcopal  News  Service 
photo  by  Michael  Barwell) 


"Rescue"  continued  from  page  1 


KEARSARGE  pilot  ready-room  listening  to  the  helicopters'  and  Harrier-jets'  radio  transmissions 
during  the  perilous  return.  Once  Chaplain  Blackburn  and  the  others  in  the  ready-room  heard  the 
radio  transmission  from  the  returning  rescue  copters  of  "feet  wet"  (over  water),  a  sigh  of  relief  was 
felt.  By  7:30  a.m.  the  Sea  Stallion  carrying  O'Grady  was  safely  on  the  deck  and  by  around  8:00, 
all  support  aircraft  had  landed.  There  was  much  jubilation  when  the  word  was  passed  over  the 
ship's  loudspeakers  that  Captain  O'Grady  was  OK  and  resting  in  the  ship's  hospital. 

Later  in  the  day,  O'Grady,  a  Roman  Catholic,  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  alone 
with  the  ship's  Catholic  priest  and  did  so  for  about  an  hour.  The  next  day,  an  exultant,  yet 
obviously  weakened,  O'Grady  briefly  voiced  his  gratitude  over  the  ship's  public  address  system  to 
the  Marines  and  Sailors  of  KEARSARGE  and  then  was  flown  back  to  his  base  in  Aviano,  Italy. 

While  the  crisis  and  its  happy  ending  received  much  media  attention,  Blackburn  and  others 
like  him  quietly  continued  their  ministry. 

Since  the  24th  MEU's  return  last  month,  Blackburn  has  made  another  important  step  in  his 
ministry.  On  Wednesday,  November  1,  1995,  Blackburn  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Right  Reverend  Sidney  Sanders  at  St.  Peter's  by-the-Sea  in  Swansboro. 

For  Gerry  and  his  wife,  Marilyn  (the  organist-choirmaster  at  St.  Peter's  since  1994),  his 
being  ordained  as  a  priest  completed  another  important  step  in  their  journey  into  the  Anglican 
Communion  from  the  Southern  Baptist  denomination — a  change  they  had  considered  for  several 
years  but  intentionally  began  in  January  1992. 

The  ordination  to  the  priesthood  also  completed  Gerry's  transition  from  Navy  chaplaincy 
endorsement  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  appointment  by  the  Episcopal  Bishop  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Keyser,  as  an  Episcopal  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  Navy  chaplain  in  1979,  Blackburn  served  as  a  civilian  pastor  for  nearly 
seven  years.  He  experienced  a  sense  of  call  to  military  chaplaincy  through  stories  his  two  Air 
Force  brothers  related  about  how  chaplains  had  ministered  to  them  and  their  families  at  crucial 
times. 

"Scriptures  have  been  central  in  my  discernment  process,"  explains  Blackburn.  "They  were 
especially  important  during  the  mid-80's  when  I  questioned  the  justification  of  remaining  part  of 
an  organization  whose  primary  mission  was  to  be  ready  to  fight  and  even  possibly  use  nuclear 
weapons." 

For  Blackburn,  Hebrews  13:12-13  was  a  very  helpful  passage  in  its  speaking  of  Jesus  going 
"outside  the  camp"  (i.e.,  outside  the  safety  of  the  faith  community)  to  risk  danger  and  misunder- 
standing in  order  to  minister  in  God's  name. 

Blackburn  anticipates  completing  his  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  ministry  in  the  next  four  years 
and  then  hopes  to  attend  the  nine-months  Anglican  Studies  program  at  either  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  or  Sewanee  and  be  available  for  parish  church  ministry. 
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Hall  speaks  for  Spurgeon 


by  Lisa  Stiles  Nance  and  Marson  Nance 

Backlit  by  lamplight,  almost  as  if  on 
stage,  Richard  Hall  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  and 
talks  animatedly  about  one  of  the  passions  of 
his  life  —  his  great,  great  grandfather 
Charles  Hadden  Spurgeon.  Hall's  speech  is 
soft,  his  accent  betraying  a  youth  spent  in 
England.  A  member  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  Fayetteville,  Hall  has  combined  his  talents 
as  a  philosopher,  professor,  and  actor  in  a 
one-character  play  depicting  the  inspiring 
Charles  Hadden  Spurgeon.  The  play, 
"Spurgeon  Speaks  Again,"  will  be  performed 
at  Holy  Trinity  during  Advent. 

Richard  Hall  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  philoso- 
phy and  currently  teaches  at  Methodist 
College  and  Fayetteville  State  University. 
"Spurgeon  Speaks  Again"  is  not  his  first 
play.  Throughout  college,  Hall  had  a  strong 
interest  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  American 
theologian  and  preacher,  eventually  forming 
the  Jonathan  Edwards  Society  in  1993.  This 
interest  inspired  him  to  write  a  one-character 
play  about  Edwards,  which  Hall  performed 


in  May,  1994,  at  Kutztown  University  in 
Kutztown,  Pennsylvania.  A  visiting  pastor 
of  the  Reform  Church  in  Redding,  Pennsyl- 
vania saw  the  performance  and  asked  Hall  to 
perform  in  Redding  during  his  church's 
Reformation  Weekend.  The  play  was  so 
well  received  that  after  Hall  moved  to 
Fayetteville,  a  minister  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Redding  called  Hall  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  Hall  creating  a  play  similar  to 
the  Edwards'  play  about  Spurgeon.  He 
wanted  Hall  to  perform  the  Spurgeon  play 
during  the  centennial  celebration  of  his 
church.  For  Hall  the  new  play  became  a 
"labor  of  love"  as  he  researched,  wrote  and 
got  ready  to  perform. 

Known  as  "the  great  teacher  of  preach- 
ers," Spurgeon  was  born  in  England  in  1 834. 
According  to  Hall,  "He  was  a  Baptist 
preacher  who  traced  his  theological  lineage 
back  through  Calvin  and  thence  to  August- 
ine and  Paul,  thus  earning  the  title  'the  last 
of  the  Puritans'."  He  preached  to  thousands, 


getting  to  what  Hall  calls  "the  spiritual 
essence  of  scriptures." 

The  play  consists  of  two  acts.  The 
first  act  takes  place  in  Spurgeon's  office. 
It  is  geared  towards  non-believers, 
showing  Spurgeon's  personality  as  well  as 
his  ability  to  inspire  conversion.  The 
second  act  takes  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  where  Hall  recreates  one  of 
Spurgeon's  sermons.  Act  two  is  geared 
towards  believers  and  the  need  for  revival 
in  the  church. 

Dressed  in  Edwardian  frock  coat  and 
trousers,  Hall  will  bring  to  life  the 
"Clown  Prince  of  Preachers"  who  enjoyed 
"drinking,  smoking,  and  cracking  jokes." 
It  includes  Spurgeon's  own  faith  journey, 
from  unofficial  atheist  to  finding  Christ  as 
his  personal  savior.  With  this  play, 
Richard  Hall  hopes  to  introduce  more 
people  to  Spurgeon  as  well  as  reveal 
through  Spurgeon's  eyes  that  there  is  life 
with  Christ  and  that  Christ  can  show  up  at 


the  worst  and  best  of  times. 


—  Lisa  Stiles  Nance  collaborated  with  her  14 
year  old  son,  Marson  Nance,  on  this  story. 


St.  George 's,  Lake  Landing,  plays  a  new  tune 


For  many  of  us  talk  of  stoplists,  polychromatic  facades  and  pedals  is  confusing,  if  not 
intimidating.  For  the  members  of  St.  George's  in  Lake  Landing  and  organ  lovers  everywhere, 
it  is  exciting  shop  talk. 

In  the  fall  of  1993  after  a  six  to  eight  month  search  for  just  the  right  organ,  St.  George's 
purchased  an  Opus  2526  Hinners  Pipe  organ  built  in  1919.  St.  George's  had  worked  with  an 
_    organ  clearing  house  which  looks  for  old  organs  and  pairs  them  with  churches.  The  church 
settled  on  a  tracker  action  organ  because  it  requires  very  little  maintenance — once  it  is  as- 
sembled that  is! 

When  Walter  and  Clare  Baum  drove  a  truck  from  Pennsylvania  with  the  organ,  it  was 
literally  in  boxes.  They  weren't  even  sure  that  they  had  all  the  pieces.  "The  transformation 
has  been  marvelous,"  says  Mrs.  Baum. 

On  Sunday,  October  29,  John  Farmer,  who  restored  the  organ  and  is  now  working  on  an 
organ  for  the  Biltmore  House  in  Asheville,  NC,  held  an  open  house  in  his  workshop  in 
Winston  Salem.  According  to  Mrs.  Baum,  this  was  sort  of  a  celebration  party  for  the  organ. 
Various  organists  from  the  Winston-Salem  area  and  a  few  members  of  St.  George's  were 
present.  Anyone  there  was  welcome  to  play  the  newly  restored  instrument.  "They  played 


everything  from  Joy  to  the  World 'to  Brahms,"  laughed  Mrs.  Baum.  "The  sound  was  incred- 
ible." 

The  organ  was  installed  in  St.  George's  church  during  the  week  of  November  6  and  will 
make  its  debut  during  St.  George's  Homecoming  on  Sunday,  November  12.  A  formal 
dedication  will  be  held  after  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Baum  admits  that  she  and  the  other  two  organists  at  St.  George's,  June  Liverman 
and  Gail  Potts,  are  a  little  intimidated  by  the  instrument.  She  describes  the  whole  project  as  a 
"leap  of  faith."  "The  focus  is  to  bring  more  people  to  the  church,  so  the  church  will  grow," 
says  Mrs.  Baum. 

St.  George's  welcomes  any  visitors  to  come,  hear  and  see  the  new  addition.  The  organ  is 
made  of  several  kinds  of  wood — oak,  maple,  cypress,  mahogany,  walnut,  pine,  ivory  and 
ebony.  The  approximately  400  pipes  are  made  of  pewter,  zinc  and  wood  and  vary  in  size 
from  9  feet  long  to  three  inches  long  with  a  diameter  of  less  than  a  pencil.  The  facade  pipes 
are  decorated  with  spectacular  Christian  symbols. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George's  has  established  a  permanent  organ  fund  for  insurance  and 
maintenance.  Contributions  are  welcome. 


The  Rev.  David  Nickerson  shares 
insights  in  East  Carolina 


by  the  Reverend  Augustine  Joseph 

The  Reverend  David  Nickerson  obviously  loved  his 
subject.  He  spoke  with  dedication  and  passion  on  Saturday, 
September  30,  when  the  Episcopal  Consultative  Commission 
assembled  for  its  Annual  Banquet  at  Kings  Restaurant  in 
Kinston.  Focusing  on  spirituality,  Nickerson  spoke  on  the 
difference  between  Christian  spirituality  and  other  forms  of 
spirituality. 

Following  the  resounding  applause  after  his  attention- 
gripping  address,  Nickerson  and  his  lovely  wife,  Ethelrine, 
accompanied  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  to  Fayetteville, 
to  spend  three  days  discussing  the  theme:  "Coming  together 
in  Spirituality,  Prayer  and  Stewardship." 

Preaching  on  Sunday  morning,  October  1 ,  on  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  Nickerson  highlighted  the  spirituality  of  Lazarus 
that  rewarded  him  in  the  comfort  of  Abraham's  bosom.  He 
emphasized  that  material  success  in  this  life  is  no  guarantee 
of  eternal  salvation;  and  that  the  deprived  and  destitute 
among  us  are  closely  monitored  by  God.  The  people  of  God 


need  to  reflect  on  this. 

Several  addresses  were  given  on  the  following  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  With  careful  research,  coupled  with  his  own 
experience,  Nickerson  escorted  his  audience  on  a  journey 
called  "Prayer  and  Fasting;"  the  latter  being  an  activity  out 
of  favor  with  the  modern  church. 

He  showed  how  the  Prayer  Book  is  a  great  spiritual 
resource  for  those  who  know  how  to  plumb  its  depth  during 
daily  devotion  and  prayer. 

Nickerson,  who  believes  in  tithing,  urged  everyone  to 
move  in  that  direction. 

Asked  how  she  felt  about  the  sessions,  one  member 
replied:  "I  enjoyed  them  so  much,  I  wished  that  every 
member  of  the  parish  could  have  heard  him." 

During  his  six-night  stay  in  East  Carolina,  Nickerson 
also  visited  St.  Francis  in  Goldsboro  and  St.  Augustine's  in 
Kinston. 


Friday,  December 
decorate. 


The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  would  be 
happy  to  receive  a  Chrismon  from  any 
ECW  group  or  chapter  to  help  decorate 
the  Chrismon  tree  in  the  Diocesan 
House  in  Kinston. 

All  decorations  on  a  Chrismon  tree  are 
Christian  symbols.  These  symbols  are 
monograms  for  Christ  or  represent 
events  in  Christ's  life.  They  are  made 
of  white  and  gold  beads  or  petit  point 
using  gold  thread  on  a  white  back- 
ground. 

Any  Chrismon  you  wish  to  contribute 
will  be  welcome.  Please  send  your 
Chrismon  to  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC 
28540,  ATTN:  Jane  Wynne.  The 
Chrismon  tree  will  be  decorated  on 
22.  You  are  welcome  to  come  help 


If  you  have  any  question,  you  may  call  Catharine  Pollard, 
910/868-4642. 
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^|   The  Church  Needs  a  New  Paradigm: 
y2_^  Br*  Loren  Mead  presents  steps  for  making  the  shift 

DisCERMNq 


by  Steve  Beck 

"No  religious  preference"  is  the  fastest-growing 
denomination  in  the  United  States  says  Dr.  Loren 
Mead.  What  caused  this  change,  and  how  the  Church 
can  respond,  was  the  focus  of  a  one-day  workshop 
called  "The  Coming  Place  of  the  Church."  Approxi- 
mately 50  clergy,  and  laity  from  the  Diocese  attended 
the  workshop  on  October  21  at  St.  John's  in 
Wilmington. 

To  open  the  workshop,  Mead  asked  participants  to 
"Think  back  to  the  first  pastor  you  knew  who  had  a  big 
impact  on  your  life."  Then  he  asked  them  to  share  their 
stories. 

Describing  the  life  and  work  of  priests  of  an 
earlier  era,  Mead  stressed  that  in  our  lifetime,  the 
climate  in  which  the  work  of  the  church  is  done  has 
changed  tremendously.  Just  a  few  years  ago  pastors 
didn't  have  to  compete  with  Sunday  shopping  and 
^^^^^^^  Sunday  soccer.  Women  who  once  did  volunteer  work 

fflBBnBB  for  the  church  are  now  in  the  work  place,  because  it 

^^^^^M  takes  two  salaries  to  support  a  family.  Once  the 

^^^^^^  priest's  wife  had  a  full-time  role  in  the  church.  This  is 

no  longer  possible  for  economic  reasons.  In  most 
pastors'  families,  less  than  half  the  family  income  is 
from  the  Church.  Because  of  changes  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Church,  Mead  said,  "Things  that  once 
worked  easily  don't  work  so  well  anymore." 
A  massive  change  has  occurred  in  the  church  and  in  society.  Mead  said  the 
Church  needs  a  new  paradigm,  (a  pattern  or  way  of  seeing  things)  to  adjust  to  the 


changing  world.  He  also  suggested  that  there  is  work  to 
be  done  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church.  In  this 
changing  time,  he  said,  the  potential  of  the  laity  to  help  the 
priest  is  enormous. 

"The  ultimate  Gospel  doesn't  change,  Mead  said, 
"but  in  the  world  around  us  everything  is  changing;  we 
have  to  hold  on  to  The  Story  and  communicate  it." 

Considering  outreach,  evangelism,  and  declining 
Church  rolls.  Dr.  Mead  suggested  that  mainline  churches 
are  losing  members  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  birth  rate 
has  dropped.  Second,  the  affiliation  of  young  adults  has 
declined.  A  large  number  of  people  in  society  are  not 
angry  or  offended  by  the  church,  but  simply  see  no  reason 
to  connect  themselves  with  it  and  believe  they  can  be 
spiritual  without  it.  (He  also  noted  that  many  young 
people  have  a  problem  with  traditional  Church  music,  and 
this  is  a  problem  we  must  solve.) 

The  new  paradigm  that  Dr.  Mead  proposes  for  the 
Church  has  four  key  elements.  The  first  of  these  is 
kerygma — making  the  Gospel  visible  in  the  world. 
Because  this  is  our  main  business,  the  Church  has  to  equip 
the  saints  to  do  it. 

Didache — teaching  ministry — equips  the  saints.  A 
major  task  for  the  Church  in  the  twentieth  century  is 
building  an  effective  teaching  ministry  for  ordinary 
members  of  the  church.  To  do  this,  Mead  said,  we  must 
start  a  new  teaching  track  for  beginners — the  previously 
unchurched.  We  need  to  upgrade  our  "Education  for 


membership,"  or  confirmation  class.  Serious  learning 
should  be  the  norm  for  every  member.  Finally,  we  must 
provide  "education  for  those  who  want  to  go  as  deep  as 
they  can  go — what's  available  in  a  seminary  but  on  a  local 
level." 

The  third  element  of  Dr.  Mead's  proposed  paradigm 
is  diakonia,  a  life  of  service.  Finally,  he  stressed  the  need 
for  koinonia,  or  community,  and  the  importance  of  giving 
people  an  opportunity  to  belong.  "One  of  the  biggest 
factors  of  outreach,"  he  said,  "is  the  character  of  the 
church  community."  Church  is  one  of  the  last  options  for 
community  in  most  towns,  one  of  our  jobs  is  to  help  build 
community. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Mead  said,  "Our  leaders  need  to  be 
making  a  commitment  to  the  future,  believing  in  the  future 
of  the  Church,  and  giving  themselves  to  it." 

In  1974,  Dr.  Mead  founded  the  Alban  Institute,  which 
"works  to  encourage  congregations  to  be  vigorous  and 
faithful  to  minister  within  their  faith  communities  and  in 
the  world."  He  was  involved  with  the  Institute  until  his 
resignation  in  1994.  He  is  also  author  of  six  books, 
including  In  Search  of  the  Church:  New  Testament  Images 
for  Tomorrow 's  Churches. 

Deborah  Heathcock,  a  member  of  Church  of  the 
Servant,  said  about  the  workshop,  "What  I  liked  best  was 
the  clear  sense  of  the  importance  of  equipping  the  people 
in  the  Church  for  their  apostolic  commission." 


The  ministering  community  of  small  churches: 
An  interview  with  the  Reverend  Web  Simons 


by  Alicia  Alford 

The  Church  is  not  to  be  a  community  around  a  minister, 
hut  a  ministering  community. 

— Verna  Dosier,  a  lay  member  of 
the  Diocese  of  Washington. 

The  Reverend  Web  Simons  is  eager  to  share  this  quote  when 
discussing  the  attributes  of  small  churches  and  the  concept  of 
clustering. 

As  Priest-in-Charge  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Columbia  (with  28 
communicants),  Christ  Church,  Creswell  (15  members),  Galilee 
Mission,  Lake  Phelps  ( 1 5  members),  and  St.  Luke/St.  Anne's  in 
Roper  (with  a  congregation  of  38),  Simons  feels  that  these  churches 
are  proving  that  small  churches  can  survive  in  today's  world  by 
sharing  with  each  other  and  by  empowering  their  lay  members. 
Together,  these  churches  function  as  Washington-Tyrrell  Episcopal 
Ministries. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  article  on  clustering  which  appeared  in 
the  October  issue  of  Cross  Current,  Simons  was  recently  inter- 
viewed. Below  is  an  excerpt  from  that  interview. 

For  churches  that  might  be  interested  in  clustering,  but  are 
concerned  with  maintaining  their  own  identity,  what  advice 
would  you  give? 

Simons:  You  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  issue.  To  go  in, 
combine  something  and  wipe  out  a  couple  of  churches,  that  removes 
the  identity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  community. 
I  think  that  area  ministry  and  team  ministry  can  maintain  the 
individuality  of  the  church  in  each  community. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  church  in  Columbia  could  support 
itself,  but  just  to  remove  the  church  from  St.  Andrew's  and  say 
there  isn't  going  to  be  a  physical  church  in  Columbia,  instead  there 
is  going  to  be  a  joint  area  church  and  everyone  is  going  to  meet 
somewhere,  that  takes  an  identity  from  a  congregation  that  they 
have  probably  had  for  1 00  or  so  years. 

What  unique  strengths  or  qualities  does  a  priest  who  is  going  to 
.  be  involved  in  a  cluster  ministry  need? 

Simons;  Clergy  are  trained  to  take  charge  and  I  think  that  if  you 


The  Reverend  Web  Simons 
with  acolytes  Grant  Ambrose 
and  Colin  Woodley  at  Christ 
Church,  Creswell. 


are  going  to  do  this  type  of 
ministry,  you  have  to  realize 
that  the  Church  is  in  these 
small  communities  because 
of  the  lay  people  not  because 
of  clergy.  They  are  here 
because  the  lay  people  have 
kept  the  church  for  years. 

For  the  clergy  to  come 
in  and  take  over  and  just  say 
we  are  going  to  do  it  this 
way  is  arrogant.  I  think  that 
the  priest  that  goes  into  this 
kind  of  work  has  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  on-going 
ministry  that  has  been  there 
because  of  the  lay  people. 

Looking  at  the  broader 
picture,  you  have  worked 
so  closely  with  rural 
churches  and  there  is  so 
much  talk  about  alterna- 


tive ministries,  what  do  you  foresee  in  the  future  for  ministry? 
Simons:  I  think  it  is  very  positive  because  I  think  a  church  that 
recognizes  the  ministry  of  the  laity  is  stronger  because  of  that.  I 
think  if  a  church  depends  upon  the  training  and  ministry  of  a  priest, 
that  takes  away  from  the  laity.  But  recognizing  what  the  laity  have 
done  and  can  do  and  letting  them  do  it,  strengthens  the  church.  The 
clergy  come  in  to  help,  sort  of  as  midwife. 

You  see  this  type  of  ministry  as  being  a  very  strong,  viable 
ministry . . . 

Simons:  I  see  this  type  of  ministry  as  more  like  the  New  Testament, 
the  Book  of  Acts,  ministry  than  the  English  rural  ministry  that  we 
have  inherited  from  the  16- 17th  century.  This  is  much  more  like 
the  early  church  was. 

Finally,  what  advice  would  you  give  to  small  churches  in 


general? 
Simons; 

We  tend  to 
think  we  all 
have  to  be 
like 

everybody 
else,  that  all 
churches 
must  be  the 

same  that  Gallilee  Mission  at  Lake  Phelps. 

we  must  all  have  Sunday  school  classes  for  grades  1-12,  that  we 
must  have  active  women's  groups.  In  a  small  church  we  need  to 
use  the  talents  of  everybody  there.  We  can  have  intergenerational 
Sunday  schools  or  yearly  women's  meetings  with  neighboring 
churches. 

Small  churches  need  to  design  the  ministry  around  the  gifts, 
talents  and 
needs  there. 
They  shouldn't 
feel  inadequate 
because  they 
can't  do 
everything. 
That's  important 
because  so 
many  small 
churches 
compare  their 
ministries  to  the 
ministries  of 
larger  churches. 
If  they  are 
meeting  what 
God  needs  done 
in  that  area,  they 
are  successful  in 
their  ministry. 

Worshippers  at  St.  Luke/St.  Anne's  in  Roper. 
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The  Lower 
encourages 
enthusiasm 

by  Elizabeth  Davenport 


Cape  Fear  Deanery 
you  to  join  in  their 


While  the  1 13th  annual  dioc- 
esan convention  being  held  Febru- 
ary 15-17  in  Wilmington  still 
seems  months  away  for  the 
majority  of  us,  preparation  for  the 
convention  is  well  underway. 
Enthusiasm  is  high  among  the 
members  of  the  local  Lower  Cape 
Fear  Deanery  committee  and 
soon  parishes  will  join  in 
-  anticipation  of  the  event  as 
they  begin  electing  convention  delegates. 

If  you  have  been  putting  it  off,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  the 
convention.  Delegate  forms  of  certification  need  to  be  completed,  convention 
attendees  need  to  register  and  resolutions  need  to  be  drafted.  Below  is  an 
outline  of  deadlines  which  will  help  you  and  your  parish  be  prepared  for 
convention. 

November  15,  1995,  is  the  deadline  for  returning  your  certificate  listing 
parish  delegates  to  Jane  Wynne,  the  Convention  Secretary,  and  to  Judy 
Covington,  the  Convention  Registrar,  both  at  the  diocesan  office  in  Kinston. 
Parishes  that  elect  their  convention  delegates  during  their  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  beginning  of  Advent  are  asked  to  return  their  certificates  as  soon  after 
December  4  as  possible. 

Once  your  list  of  parish  delegates  has  been  returned  to  the  registrar  in  the 
diocesan  office,  delegates  will  receive  the  convention  pre-registration  packet 
which  includes  registration  forms  both  for  the  convention  and  for  lodging.  By 
registering  prior  to  December  1 5,  you  can  save  money.  Early  registration  fees 
are  $35  for  adults  and  $25  for  youth.  After  December  1 5,  people  must  pay  the 


full  amount  for  convention,  which  is  $40  adults  and 
$30  youth.  January  15,  1996,  is  the  hotel  reserva- 
tion deadline.  Reservations  made  after  this  date 
may  be  more  difficult  to  make  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  rooms  will  be  available  or  that  their 
cost  will  remain  at  the  special  convention  rate. 

December  3 1  is  the  deadline  for  all  proposed 
resolutions,  canonical  changes  and  nominations  for 
diocesan  councils  and  committees.  Resolutions 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Reverend  Lucy  Talbott, 
Chairperson  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  at  St. 
Paul's-in-the-Pines,  1705  St.  Augustine  Avenue, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28304.    Nominees  should  be  sent 
to  Ms.  Jane  Wynne,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O. 
Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503.  (See  accompanying 
articles  on  resolutions  and  nominations  for  more 
information.)  Submitting  proposed  resolutions  and 
nominations  early  provides  all  members  of  the 
diocese  an  opportunity  to  give  their  input  to 
convention  delegates  and  deanery  representatives. 

To  enhance  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  commu- 
nity, the  convention  committee  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  convention  schedule.  At  4:00  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  February  15,  all  convention  attendees, 
especiallly  first-time  delegates  and  other  newcom- 
ers, are  encouraged  to  attend  a  convention  orienta- 
tion. Convention  and  local  committee  members  will 
give  an  overview  of  the  convention;  it's  workings; 


and  an  idea  of  what  to  expect.  This  will  be  a 
wonderful  time  to  ask  questions,  meet  fellow 
convention  goers  and  to  make  sense  of  some  of  the 
pre-convention  confusion. 

The  1996  convention  will  officially  begin  with 
the  Opening  Festival  Holy  Eucharist  at  St.  James' 
Church.  The  Eucharist  will  be  followed  by  a 
reception  also  at  St.  James. 

Incorporating  the  liturgy  into  the  structure  of 
the  diocesan  convention  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  conventions  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  The  convention  committee  recognizes  this 
as  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  convention  and  has 
carefully  interwoven  worship  throughout  the  entire 
convention.  On  both  Friday  and  Saturday  morning 
the  convention  will  begin  with  the  entire  group 
worshipping  together.  Those  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  liturgy  from  a  musical  perspective  may  join 
the  diocesan  choir  for  practice  on  February  10,  the 
Saturday  prior  to  convention,  at  10:30  at  St.  James. 
For  more  information  on  the  diocesan  choir,  contact 
the  Reverend  Joe  Cooper  at  the  Church  of  the 
Servant  in  Wilmington,  910-395-0616. 

Anyone  with  an  interest  in  attending  the 
convention  may  do  so  as  a  guest  as  long  as  they 
register  with  Judy  Covington,  the  convention 
registrar.  If  the  Lower  Cape  Fear's  enthusiam  has 
grabbed  you,  you  are  just  curious  or  you  want  to 
sing  with  the  choir,  give  Ms.  Covington  a  call  and 
join  your  diocesan  family  for  what  promises  to  be  an 
exciting  and  spirit-filled  event. 


Convention  resolutions,  a  means  of  sharing 


by  the  Reverend  Lucy  Talbott 

When  representatives  from  our  churches  gather  for  Diocesan  Convention,  they  bring  with 
them  an  abundance  of  knowledge  and  concern  for  God's  work  in  the  church  and  the  world.  An 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  sharing  of  such  abundance  is  CONVENTION  RESOLUTIONS.  These 
can  be  in  thanksgiving  for  the  ministry  of  someone  significant  in  the  life  of  the  diocese  or  they  can 
focus  an  a  particular  concern  and  call  us  to  Christian  witness  and  action  of  some  sort.  Resolutions 
can  help  us  learn  from  one  another  and  invite  us  to  discuss  a  variety  of  faithfully  held  perspectives 
on  controversial  issues.  The  discussion  related  to  resolutions  invites  us  to  listen  for  the  voice  of 
Christ  amidst  the  clamor  of  our  voices. 

In  preparation  for  Diocesan  Convention,  please  give  prayerful  thought  about  what  concerns 
you  may  want  the  convention  to  address.  Then  speak  with  one  of  your  delegates  and  draw  up  a 
resolution.  If  you  are  quoting  from  some  source  for  the  information  in  a  resolution,  please 
footnote  the  source.  Resolutions  must  be  submitted  by  a  delegate.  Please  submit  resolutions  to 
the  diocesan  office  by  December  31.  In  this  way,  they  can  be  considered  in  the  pre-convention 
Deanery  meetings. 

The  featured  resolutions  are  examples  of  resolutions  presented  at  the  1995  diocesan  conven- 
tion. 


In  Memoriam 

Whereas  Myrtle  Richardson  Tucker  died  suddenly  in  her  sleep  on  January  20,  1994,  and 

Whereas  Myrtle  faithfully  served  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  through  her  ministry  as  Food 
Service  Director  at  Trinity  Center,  and 

Whereas  Myrtle  dedicated  herself  for  more  than  seven  years  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  others 
to  empower  their  ministries 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  will  greatiy  miss 
Myrtle's  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  resourcefulness  and  will  long  honor  the  memory  of  this 
unforgettable  lady. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Mike  Morgan 

Executive  Director  of  Trinity  Center 


Resolution  on  Refugee  Ministry 

Whereas  recent  resistance  to  immigration  policies  in  the  United  States  has  caused  an  unfavorable 
attitude  toward  allowing  refugees  into  the  country, 

Whereas  there  are  17,000,000  refugees  in  the  world  today,  twice  as  many  as  there  were  10  years 
ago, 

Whereas  refugees  are  defined  as  persons  who  because  of  well  founded  fear  of  persecution  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  membership  in  a  particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion,  are  outside  their  own  countries  and  are  unable  or  owing  to  such  fear  unwilling  to  get 
protection  from  their  own  countries,  and  owning  to  this  fear  are  unwilling  to  return  to  their 
countries,  and; 

Whereas  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our  own  federal  government  have  established 
that  no  more  than  120,000  refugees  may  enter  legally  the  United  Sates  between  October  1993  and 
October  1994  (approximately  the  same  number  of  persons  who  exit  the  country  of  their  own 
volition),  and : 

Whereas  in  East  Carolina  our  Diocesan  refugee  Program  is  committed  to  using  church  sponsors 
and  finding  refugees  jobs  as  soon  as  possible  without  use  of  refugee  cash  assistance  (a  monthly 
payment  similar  to  welfare  available  to  refugees  for  the  first  8  months  only)  particularly  in  the  first 
four  months  after  entry,  thus  saving  tax  money,  and; 

Whereas  many  studies  show  that  refugees  and  other  immigrants  also  excel  as  workers,  contribute 
to  the  tax  base,  and  create  more  jobs  rather  than  become  drains  on  the  economy, 

Whereas  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  blessed  those  who  welcomed  such  "strangers"  into  their  midst, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  1 1 1th  convention  affirm  this  ministry  by  spreading  the  word  of 
the  need  for  refugee  sponsors  among  our  member  churches, 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  we  memorialize  the  next  General  Convention  of  this  church  to 
support  the  principle  of  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  the  worlds'  refugees,  and  to  continue 
participating  in  the  resettlement  efforts  through  Episcopal  Migration  Ministries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Reverends  Lee  Cutair  and  Sherman  Miller 
for  the  Committee  on  Refugee  Ministry 
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Nominations  for  diocesan  offices  being  accepted 


One  of  the  purposes  of  the  annual  diocesan  convention  is  to  elect  officers  to  the  various 
diocesan  councils,  committees,  boards,  and  to  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  current  diocesan  offices  and  officers  indicating  which  offices  must  be 
filled  at  the  diocesan  convention. 

Nominations  should  be  made  in  writing  prior  to  December  31,1 995  so  that  information 
on  nominees  can  be  made  available  to  convention  delegates  and  to  other  members  of  the 
diocese  during  the  pre-convention  deanery  meetings  in  January.  This  allows  time  for  prayer- 


ful consideration  of  the  choices  prior  to  the  diocesan  convention. 

With  the  deanery  structure,  most  Executive  Council  members  will  be  nominated  from  the 
deaneries;  however,  there  are  three  "at  large"  members  (two  clergy,  one  lay)  to  be  nominated. 
Nominations  for  these  three  positions,  as  well  as  for  the  other  open  offices,  may  be  made  by 
completing  the  nomination  form  printed  below  and  returning  it  to  the  Convention  Secretary, 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503.  All  nominations  should 
include  a  photograph  to  be  printed  in  Cross  Current  along  with  the  information  on  the  nominee. 

Offices  currently  held  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  1995  


*Convention  Secretary:  Ms.  Jane  W.  Wynne,  Kinston 
*Treasurer:  Mr.  Wallace  Weeks,  Kinston 
*Historiographer:  Mr.  H.  Mack  Bell,  Windsor 
*Chancellor:  Mr.  P.C.  Barwick,  Jr.,  Esquire,  Kinston 

Standing  Committee: 

Mrs.  Nancy  Broadwell,  Fayetteville 
*Mr.  Chris  Burti,  Farmville 
*The  Rev.  James  Cooke,  Jacksonville 
The  Rev.  Robert  Hobgood,  Greenville 
The  Rev.  Russell  Johnson,  Edenton 
Mr.  David  Stoller,  New  Bern 

Trustees: 

*Dr.  Allen  Hornthal,  Edenton 
Mr.  Charming  Daniel,  Wilmington 

Executive  Council: 

Pamlico  Deanery 

Mr.  Hodges  Hackney 

Dr.  Jo  Ann  Bell 

*Mr.  Harry  Douglas 

The  Rev.  C.  Thomas  Midyette 


(one  year  term) 
(one  year  term) 
(one  year  term) 
(one  year  term) 


(three  year  term,  layperson) 
(three  year  term,  clergy  person) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 


TO:       The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
FROM:  The  Executive  Council 
DATE:  November  1,  1995 


At  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina,  the  council  was  requested  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
recommend  a  salary  range  for  the  Bishop  Coadjutor.  After  looking  at 
surveys  from  Province  IV  and  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  which  were 
completed  in  1994,  the  Executive  Council  decided  that  our  Bishop  has  been 
underpaid.  In  the  dioceses  surveyed  the  average  salary  of  a  bishop,  not 
counting  allowances,  in  dioceses  whose  budgets  were  $800,000  was 
$64,160.  In  dioceses  with  budgets  of  $1,300,000  the  average  salary  was 
$73,010.  The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  has  a  budget  of  $1,400,000. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  Executive  Council  unanimously  voted  to  set  the 
salary  of  our  Bishop  and  the  Bishop  Coadjutor-elect  to  be  in  the  range  of 
$65,000  to  $72,000.  This  figure  does  not  include  allowances  and  is  at  the 
low  end  of  the  surveys  we  consulted.  This  salary  change  will  take  place  on 
January  1,  1996,  for  our  present  bishop  and  will  be  the  basis  of  setting  the 
salary  for  the  new  Coadjutor. 

We  also  looked  at  salaries  in  other  related  professional  fields  and  still  found 
that  our  proposal  was  at  the  low  end.  We  believe  that  this  action  stands  in 
the  best  of  stewardship  tradition  and  hope  that  the  diocese  will  concur  in  our 
decision  to  offer  just  and  equitable  compensation. 

The  Executive  Council  is  aware  of  the  stewardship  implications  for  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  and  of  the  need  to  adjust  our  present 
bishop's  salary  within  a  proper  range.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Executive 
Council  that  the  entire  diocese  will  embrace  this  decision  with  stewardship 
endeavors.  We  can  truly  be  thankful  for  the  leadership  of  our  present 
bishop  and  be  excited  about  the  leadership  of  our  future  bishop. 


Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery 
Mr.  Tom  Holt 
*The  Rev.  Scotty  Brock 
*Mr.  Larry  Hathcock 
The  Rev.  Ron  Abrams 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery 
*Mr.  Sky  Bramley 
*The  Rev.  Edwin  Smith 
The  Rev.  William  Trimble 
Mrs.  Harriette  Wagner 
Albemarle  Deanery 
*Mrs.  Harriet  Woolard 
*The  Rev.  Joshua  Mackenzie 
The  Rev.  Charles  Gill 
Mrs.  Barbara  Kehayes 
Trinity  Deanery 
*Mrs.  Jo  Parrott 
*The  Rev.  Phil  Criag 
Mrs.  Ruby  Siler 
The  Rev.  Bonnie  Clarke 
At  Large  Members 
*Mrs.  Carl  Ragsdale 
*The  Rev.  Jeff  Douglas 
*The  Rev.  Jim  Horton 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ward 
Mrs.  Sarah  White 
The  Rev.  Lucy  Talbott 

Board  Members, 
Thompson  Children's  Home 

*Mrs.  David  Stoller,  New  Bern 
The  Rev.  King  Cole,  Morehead 
Mrs.  Penny  Brinkley,  Washington 


(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 
(two  year  term,  layperson) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 


(two  year  term,  layperson) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 
(two  year  term,  clergy  person) 


Board  Members, 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee 

Dr.  John  Powell,  Greenville 
Mrs.  Alicia  Ragsdale,  Jacksonville 
The  Rev.  William  Trimble, 
Wilmington 


ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  DIOCESAN  CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

 Person  Nominated:   

 City:   


Office:  

Nominee's  Parish:  

Please  provide  a  brief  statement  of  your  reason  for  nominating  this  person  for  this 
office. 


Diocesan  Involvement 


Parish  Involvement 
Past  5  Years) 


Does  this  person  nominated  consent  to  the  nomination? 
I  am  a  delegate  to  the  One  Hundred  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention. 

Signed  

Parish  

City  

Send  a  separate  form  for  each  nomination  made  (and  a  photograph  if  possible)  to 
The  Convention  Secretary,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
Post  Office  Box  1336,  Kinston,  NC  28503 
Please  mail  by  December  31 ,  1995. 
I  I 


Cookboof^Corner 


In  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  we  are  especially  blessed  with  two 
things:  good  cooks  and  good  food.  Many  of  our  churches  have  captured  the 
culinary  flavor  of  our  diocese  through  cookbooks.  This  year  at  our  diocesan 
convention  in  February  a  special  exhibit  called  the  Cookbook  Corner  will  be 
available.  Any  church  which  would  like  to  sell  their  cookbook  can  do  so.  For 
more  information  please  contact  the  Rev.  Jim  Taylor  at  910/763-6080  (work)  or 
910/799-0870  (home). 
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Browning  decries  "mean-spiritedness 


NatIonaI 


by  James  H.  Thrall  and  James  Solheim 


(ENS)  During  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Bishop's  in  Portland,  Oregon,  September  22-28, 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning  warned  that 
more  serious  than  tension,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity, 
"there  is  a  mean  spirit  abroad  in  the  church"  fomented 
by  "pressure  groups  around  the  church  who  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  create  a  climate  of  dis-ease,  who  are 
willing  to  attack  and  diminish  our  church  in  order  to 
gather  strength  for  their  positions. 

"I  believe  this  spirit  is  intolerable,"  Browning 
said.  "This  meanness  dishonors  and  diminishes  all  of 
us.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  building  up  the  church 
and  our  mission.  It  drains  off  energy,  rather  than 
bringing  energies  around  a  common  goal.  I  have  faith 
in  this  house  to  disown  the  mean-spiritedness  and 
model  a  different  way. 

"We  have  some  choices  to  make  here,"  Browning 
said.  "We  can  choose  together  to  find  a  place  on 
which  to  stand  so  we  can  make  our  way  through 
difficulties.  We  can  choose  to  grant  one  another  the 
safety  to  be  vulnerable.  We  can  choose  to  meet  on 
the  ground  of  our  common  faith  and  ask  God's 
blessing  on  our  enterprise,  or  we  can  choose  to  forget 
the  whole  thing." 

In  its  closing  plenary  the  bishops  issued  a 
statement  in  which  the  bishops  joined  Browning  in 
"desiring  to  name  and  confront  this  evil  wherever  it  is 


experienced." 

"We  must  also  remember  that 
the  Anglican  tradition  is  one  of 
breadth  and  spaciousness  which 
honors  diversity  and  is  able  to 
contain  a  wide  variety  of  theological 
perspectives.  In  our  present  day  the 
gift  of  Anglican  comprehensiveness 
is  all  the  more  precious,"  the 
statement  contended.  "It  is  a  gift 
from  God,  a  gift  we  are  called  upon 
to  celebrate  and  share." 

The  bishops  also: 

•  heard  reports  on  the  embezzle- 
ment of  funds  by  the  former  treasurer 
and  the  return  of  Clarence  Pope  to 
the  Episcopal  Church; 

•  welcomed  several  speakers  on 
children's  issues  and  visited  Portland 
schools  to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment; 

•  continued  their  work  on  racism  issues; 

•  heard  a  report  from  Bishop  Don  Wimberly  of 
Lexington,  chair  of  the  Executive  Council's  adminis- 
tration and  finance  committee,  about  changes  in 
financial  policy  and  procedures  at  the  national  level, 
and  from  Bishop  Charlie  McNutt,  the  church's  new 
chief  operating  officer; 

•  discussed  in  their  small  groups  the  qualities  the 


Bishop  Alfred  Clark  Marble  of  Mississippi  joined  his  Episcopal 
colleagues  in  visiting  schools  during  the  House  of  Bishops 
meeting  in  Portland.  (Episcopal  News  Service  photo  by  James 
Thrall) 


church  should  look  for  in  the  presiding  bishop  who 
will  be  elected  at  the  1997  General  Convention; 

•  joined  the  Rev.  Margo  Maris,  speaking  for  the 
Committee  on  Sexual  Exploitation,  in  honoring 
Browning  and  Bishop  Harold  Hopkins  of  the  Office 
of  Pastoral  Development  for  their  leadership  in 
addressing  sexual  abuse,  exploitation  and  harassment 
in  the  church. 


Bishops  declare  women  should 
be  ordained  in  all  dioceses 


by  James  H.  Thrall  and  James  Solheim 


The  Very  Rev.  Geralyn  Wolf,  dean  of  Christ  Chruch 
Cathedral  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  been  elected 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  the  fifth 
woman  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
second  to  head  a  diocese.  (Episcopal  News 
Service  photo  by  Gordon  Baer) 


(ENS)  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  meeting  for  their 
fall  interim  meeting  September  22-28  in  Portland,  Oregon,  sent 
strong  signals  that  "mean-spiritedness"  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  church  and  that  time  is  running  out  for  bishops  who 
refuse  to  ordain  women  or  permit  them  to  operate  as  priests  in 
their  dioceses. 

Picking  up  on  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning's 
opening  statement  that  chided  "pressure  groups  around  the 
church  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  create  a  climate  of  dis- 
ease" the  bishops  condemned  the  use  of  "fragmentary  and 
distorted  information"  to  "demean  persons  and  create  environ- 
ments of  fear,  hostility  and  distrust."  At  the  same  time  they 
welcomed  "legitimate  criticism  and  differences  of  opinion"  that 
are  "vital  for  the  shaping  of  our  future." 

Following  a  morning-long  debate,  the  bishops  voted  1 22  to 
1 7,  with  1 8  abstentions,  that  equal  access  to  ordination  for  men 
and  women  is  "mandatory"  throughout  the  church.  The  "mind 
if  the  house"  statement  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  summer's  General  Convention  in 
Indianapolis  to  "promote  dialogue  and  understanding  and  to 
discuss  how  the  canon  can  be  implemented  in  every  diocese  of 
this  church. 

While  the  1976  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  voted  that  canons  on  ordination  should  apply  equally  to 
men  and  women,  the  bishops  of  four  out  of  the  118  dioceses 
and  jurisdictions  currently  do  not  ordain  women  or  recognize 
their  ministry  in  the  church. 

The  1 997  General  Convention  still  must  adopt  the  actual 
language  suggested  by  the  committee  that  would  clarify  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  ordination  policy,  but  the  bishops' 
statement  was  seen  as  a  clear  indication  that  those  changes  are 
likely  to  be  approved. 


Hunger  is  inexcusable 
in  today's 
world  of  plenty. 

When  the  rains  come  and  when  there  is 
no  war,  hungry  people  all  over  the  globe 
need  only  enough  help  to  buy  seeds  and 
equipment!  They  do  all  the  rest. 
And  the  rest  is  beautiful. 


We  invite  you  to  participate  in  the 
alleviaton  of  hunger  by  contributing 
to  The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief.  Please  designate  your 
check  for  hunger  and  send  to: 


The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
815  Second  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10017 
1-800-334-7626,  exts  5129,  5151 
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Activities  and  Programs  at 
Trinity  Center 


NOVEMBER 

Cursillo  8-12 

New  Beginnings  17-19 

Elderhostel  26-12/1 


December 

Advent  Retreat  1  -3 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton,  EYC  2 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  EYC  Retreat  1-3 

St.  John's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat  8-10 

Senior  Adult  Reunion  Week  10-15 


January 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat  5-6 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat  6 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat  12-13 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat  12-14 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford,  Vestry  Retreat  13-14 

Elderhostel  14-19 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat  19-21 

ECW  Board  Retreat  23-24 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Stephen  Ministry  26-27 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat  26-28 

St.  Thomas,  Oriental,  Vestry  Retreat  27-28 

Elderhostel  28-2/2 


5-6 


12-14 


19-20 


Bishop  restates  his  vision  for 
Cursillo  in  East  Carolina 

by  Walter  Jones 

Seventy-five  Cursillistas  gathered  at  Trinity  Center  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22nd,  for  a  fourth-day  weekend  that  featured  a  call  by  Bishop  Sanders 
to  renew  the  spirit  of  Cursillo  in  our  churches  and  in  our  diocese.  Bishop 
Sanders,  who  played  the  major  role  in  bringing  Cursillo  to  East  Carolina,  said 
that  the  success  of  introducing  more  than  sixteen  hundred  East  Carolina 
communicants  to  Cursillo  through  the  three-day  weekend  would  continue  to 
enrich  not  only  these  people's  lives  but  would  also  enrich  our  churches  and 
the  whole  diocesan  family.  Our  Bishop 
challenged  all  Cursillistas  to  support  their  clergy 
and  local  church. 

The  weekend  consisted  of  worship, 
singing,  fellowship,  instruction,  and  work. 
There  were  talks  by  Walter  Jones,  the  weekend 
rector,  who  spoke  on  "What  is  Cursillo?";  by 
the  head  Spiritual  Leader  of  the  diocese  for 
Cursillo,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dick  Warner,  who 
spoke  on  the  role  of  the  diocesan  clergy  in 
Cursillo;  and  by  Larry  Hathcock,  the  Lay 
Director  for  Cursillo,  who  spoke  on  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  lay  people  in  Cursillo's 
future. 

During  the  Saturday  afternoon 
work  session,  five  banners  for  weekend 
use  were  made  and  all  the  song  books 
were  reworked  and  repaired.  Saturday 
night  saw  a  wine  and  cheese  party,  a 
cookout  at  the  beach  house,  and 
Evening  Prayer  on  the  deck,  facing  the 
ocean  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  music 
cha-chas  Janet  Peregoy,  Ron  Jamieson, 
and  Rod  Page  kept  a  lively  pace  in 
singing  our  favorite  songs. 

On  Sunday  after  lunch,  a  brief 
wrap-up  meeting  consisting  of  singing, 
a  prayer  of  dismissal,  and  the  passing  of 
the  peace,  sent  seventy-five  Cursillistas 
back  to  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the       four  Df  the  fjve  Lay  Directors  to  serve  Cursillo  in  East 
diocese,  renewed  and  encouraged  about    Carolina.  Lt  to  Rt:  Dr.  Sid  Gardner  (Fayetteville),  Bob 
Cursillo  in  East  Carolina.  Hayes  (Wilmington),  Walter  Jones  (New  Bern),  Larry 

Hathcock  (Elizabethtown)  (Present  Lay  Director).  Not 
shown  Tomp  Litchfield  (Washington) 


Music  Cha-Cha  Left  to  Right:  Janet  Peregoy 
(New  Bern),  Ron  Jamieson  (Wilmington),  Rod 
Page  (Lumberton) 

■HP 


Journey  Into  The  Interior 
An  Advent  Retreat  with  Brother  Qregory,  OJN 

December  1-3, 1995 
Trinity  Center 

Make  checks  payable  to  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  return  with  registration  form  to: 

Flora  Shedd,  ObJN 
P.O.  Box  380,  Salter  Path,  NC  28575 


Name: 


Address: 


REQISTRATION 


$110  for  the  entire  weekend 
includes  room  and  meals 

$20  deposit  required 


City: 

State: 

Phone: 


Zip  Code 
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Blessing  box  —  A  Way  to 
give  thanks  all  year 

by  Braun  Campbell 

A  child's  Stride  Rite  shoebox  seems  an  unlikely  place  to  store  the  dearest 
treasures  of  life,  but  that's  exactly  what  Lisa,  Brian,  Christopher  and  Caroline 
Long,  members  of  St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  do.  Even  more  unlikely  is  the  way 
they  began  their  tradition  for  giving  thanks. 

It  all  started  in  October  19,  1993,  when  the  Long's  son,  Christopher,  was 
two-and-a-half.  "We  had  taken  Christopher  to  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Orange 
County,  "explains  Lisa.  "He  was  under  evaluation  because  he  had  been  very  sick 
with  high  fevers,  seizures  and  a  high  white  blood  cell  count."  Doctors  were 
testing  for  leukemia. 

According  to  Lisa,  the  experience  was  intimidating  as  she  waited  in  the 
Pediatric  Oncology  wing.  "Christopher  didn't  look  sick,  and  we  were  surrounded 
by  the  children  who  were  bald  because  of  radiation  treatments.  I  felt  like  we 
didn't  belong  there." 

As  she  waited,  though,  Lisa  read  a  magazine  article  that  changed  her 
family's  life.  "I  read  about  a  woman  who  kept  a  blessing  box.  Every  time 
something  good  happened  to  her,  she  wrote  it  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  put  it  in 
the  box  and  read  through  them  on  Thanksgiving  Day." 

On  the  way  home,  the  Longs  were  pulled  for  an  illegal  U-Turn.  "The 
policeman  let  us  go  because  we  weren't  familiar  with  the  city.  That  was  our  first 
entry  in  the  blessing  box,"  laughs  Lisa.  Soon  after,  when  Christopher's  test 
results  came  back,  another  slip  was  added  to  the  blessing  box — he  didn't  have 
leukemia! 

During  the  first  year,  the  Longs  read  their  blessings  on  Thankgsgiving  Day. 
Now,  however,  they  read  them  whenever  they  need  to  hear  some  good  news. 
"Besides,"  Lisa  says,  "it  started  taking  too  long  to  read  them  in  just  one  day!" 

Soon,  the  Longs  will  be  trading  in  the  shoe  box  for  a  nicer  box  that  Lisa's 
Dad  is  making.  But  the  concept  is  still  the  same — they  give  thanks  for  God's 
blessings.  And  a  wide  range  of  blessings,  too.  Being  saved  from  a  traffic  ticket 
and  healed  from  a  disease  all  get  equal  time  with  the  Longs.  This  Thanksgiving, 
let  us  follow  the  Long's  example  and  remember  to  give  thanks  EVERYDAY  for 
ALL  the  blessings  God  bestows  on  us. 


Parish 

Pin-ups 


Lessons  from  Geese 


by  Milton  Olson 


1.  As  each  bird  flaps  its  wings,  it  creates  an  "uplift"  for  the  bird  following. 
By  following  in  a  V  formation,  the  whole  flock  adds  71%  greater  flying 
range  than  if  the  bird  flew  alone. 

Lesson:  People  who  share  a  common  direction  and  sense  of  community 
can  get  where  they  are  going  quicker  and  easier  because  they  are  traveling 
on  the  thrust  of  one  another. 

2.  Whenever  a  goose  falls  out  of  formation,  it  suddenly  feels  the  drag  and 
resistance  of  trying  to  fly  alone,  and  quickly  gets  back  into  formation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  "lifting  power"  of  the  bird  immediately  in  front. 
Lesson:  If  we  have  as  much  sense  as  a  goose,  we  will  stay  in  formation 
with  those  who  are  headed  where  we  want  to  go  and  be  willing  to  accept 
their  help  as  well  as  giving  ours  to  others. 

3.  When  the  lead  goose  gets  tired,  it  rotates  back  into  the  formation  and 
another  goose  flies  at  the  point  position. 

Lesson:  //  pays  to  take  turns  doing  the  hard  tasks  and  sharing  leadership. 
With  people,  as  with  geese,  we  are  interdependent  on  one  another. 

4.  The  geese  in  formation  honk  from  behind  to  encourage  those  up  front  to 
keep  up  their  speed. 

Lesson:  We  need  to  make  sure  our  honking  from  behind  is  encouraging, 
and  not  something  else. 

5.  When  a  goose  gets  sick,  wounded,  or  shot  down,  two  geese  drop  out  of 
formation  and  follow  it  down  to  help  and  protect  it.  They  stay  with  it  until 
it  is  able  to  fly  again  or  dies.  Then  they  launch  out  on  their  own,  with 
another  formation,  or  catch  up  with  the  flock. 

Lesson:  If  we  have  as  much  sense  as  geese,  we  too  will  stand  by  each 
other  in  difficult  times  as  well  as  when  we  are  strong. 

— Reprinted  from  the  newsletter  of  St.  Timothy 's,  Greenville. 

Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your  church  bulletin 
boards,  bulletins  and  newsletters  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 


13-15 
10-11 
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11 

14 
16 


16-19 
17 


17-  18 

18-  19 

21 

23-24 

28 

30 


Diocesan  Calendar 


Happening  #26,  Trinity  Center 

Nominating  Committee  Overnight  at  Diocesan 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  John's, 

Wilmington 
Interfaith  Refugee  Ministry  Meeting 
Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House 
Camp  Committee  at  Diocesan  House 
Pamlico  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Peter's,  Washington 
Provincial  Youth  Ministries,  Kanuga 
Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 
Liturgical  Commission  Overnight, 

Wrightsville  Beach 
Nominating  Committee  Overnight,  Diocesan  House 
New  Beginnings  #16,  Trinity  Center 
Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 
Trinity  Center  Finance  Committee,  Trinity  Center 
Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 
Diocesan  Office  Closed  for  Thanksgiving 
Commission  on  Ministry,  Diocesan  House 
Family  Ministries  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 


10:30  a.m. 

10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. 


2:30  p.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
10:00  a.m. 


1-2 
2 
7 
9 


10 


13 


11:30  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
10:00  -2:00  p.m. 
10:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

6:00  -  7:30  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 


25-26 
27-Jan.  1 


Advent  Retreat,  Trinity  Center 
Bo  Etters'  Ordination,  Trinity,  Chocowinity 
Convention  Committee,  Diocesan  House 
Youth  Commission  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 
Quiet  Day  sponsored  by  Upper  Cape  Fear  Deanery 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville 
ECTN  Teleconference,  "The  Broken  U.S. 

Political  System,"  Diocesan  House 
UTO  Screening  Committee,  Diocesan  House 
Phil  Craig's  Ordination,  St.  John's,  Wilmington 
DIOCESAN  OFFICE  CLOSED 
Winterlight,  Kanuga 

Visitation  Schedule 
Bishops  Sanders 

Nov.  12       St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville 
Nov.  19       Grace  Church,  Trenton 
Dec.  3         All  Soul's,  Northwest 
Dec.  10        St.  Mary's,  Burgaw 

Bishop  Vache 

Nov.  19       St.  John's,  Wilmington 
Nov.  26       St.  Philip's,  Holly  Ridge 
Dec.  3         St.  Philip's,  Southport 
Dec.  10       Zion,  Washington 
Dec.  17       Trinity,  Lumberton 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Cynthia  Pollock,  (919)  522-0885. 
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Servin' — 
St.  Joseph's 
ministry  of  the  grits 

by  Roy  Parker,  Jr. 

FAYETTEVILLE  -  It  is  a  chill  early  morning  in  late  October  and  a  drizzling 
rain  drips  from  the  ornate  eaves  of  the  70-year-old  parish  hall  next  to  St. 
Joseph's  Episcopal  Church. 

Huddled  against  the  wet,  a  shuffling  line  of  ragged  men  and  women 
moves  toward  the  door  that  opens  into  a  high-ceilinged  room  the  size  of  half 
a  basketball  court.  The  bright  interior  is  lined  with  long  tables  covered  with 
homey  plastic  tablecloths.  Banners  and  displays  hang  on  the  walls  between 
the  arched  windows. 

Over  the  wall  at  the  far  end,  a  20-foot  long  paper  banner  proclaims: 
"To  be  the  salt,  light  and  leaven  to  all  people  so  that  they  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  in  the  fellowship  of  his  church,  to  bring  the  flavor 
of  faith,  the  brightness  of  hope,  and  the  influence  of  love,  into  the  body  of 
human  society." 

Moving  through  the  door,  the  people  in  the  line  sign  their  name  or  make 
their  mark  in  a  ledger  presided  over  by  a  smiling  greeter  whose  cheery  good 
mornings  go  out  to  each  one. 

Beyond  is  the  food  line,  where  other  smiling  faces  serve  up  the  grits, 
hotdogs,  toast,  butter,  juice,  and  coffee.  A  few  minutes  after  8  o'clock,  the 
hall  is  nearly  full.  Of  the  50  or  so  who  will  eat  on  a  typical  morning,  many 
are  familiar.  But  not  all. 

A  few  minutes  more,  a  prayer  is  offered:  "Thank  you  for  this  day.  Lead 
us  to  do  thy  will  in  it.  Thank  you  for  this  food.  Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  others.  Amen." 

Another  St.  Joseph's  morning  is  underway.  It  is  Fayetteville's  longest- 
running  ministry  to  the  homeless  or  transient  people  who  roam  and  survive 
on  the  city's  downtown  streets  and  byways. 

Since  1989,  more  than  1  12,000  names  and  marks  have  been  made  in  the 
ledgers. 

Six  days  a  week,  day  in  and  day  out,  rain  and  shine,  for  an  hour  from  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  St.  Joseph's  and  volunteers  from 
several  other  congregations  have  faithfully  set  before  these  desperate 


They  saw  a  need  and  stepped  in  to  fill  it. 

visitors  what  one  devotee  has  lovingly  named  "The  Ministry  of  the  Grits." 

For  years,  the  ministry  has  been  recognized  as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  an 
often-neglected  place.  The  contributions  from  members  of  the  122-year-old 
parish  have  been  augmented  financially  and  with  volunteer  workers  from 
other  churches.  United  Way  is  a  backer.  There  has  been  modest  help  from 
government  agencies. 

In  recent  months,  the  church  has  received  a  $14,757  grant  from  the 
United  Thank  Offering  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  hopes  for  similar 
support  from  the  Creative  Christian  Stewardship  program  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  The  money  will  go  for  a  major  renovation  and  re-equipping 
of  the  50-year-old  kitchen. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  story  is  St.  Joseph's.  It  is  the  story 


"Grits"  continued  on  page  3 
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Presiding  Bishop's  Christmas  Message 

Lift  your  eyes  with  hope 

Not  through  the  rifle  sights 
Sing  a  song  for  love 
And  not  for  wars 


These  words  are  from  the  Song  for  Peace  that  Yitzhak  Rabin 
sang  just  before  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended  by  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin.  This  prime  minister  of  Israel  who  had  come  to  know  that 
peace  is  the  only  answer  sang  of  Shalom,  of  hope  and  of  love,  and 
challenged  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  hope  of  the  world  took  on  human 
flesh  and  was  born  into  the  world,  into  the  Holy  Land. 

The  land  had  been  hallowed  by  the  dusty  feet  of  those  who 
journeyed  through  deserts,  trackless  wastes,  finding  the  promised 
land,  by  the  dusty  feet  of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  by  all  those 
generations  of  searchers  and  seekers,  then  and  now,  who  kneel  in 
prayer  to  their  father  Allah,  their  father  Abraham,  and  God  the 
Father,  who  sent  his  Son  into  that  unholy  Holy  place. 

Today  still,  weary  pilgrims  walk  the  long  road  to  peace  in  a 
Holy  Land  that  has  known  so  little  peace. 

Shalom,  hope,  love:  these  are  dangerous  words,  threatening  * 
ideas.  There  is  an  awesome  power  in  them.  It  is  a  power  that  can 


change  the  world.  It  is  a  power  that  frightens  those  who  are  not 
ready  to  embrace  the  enemy,  and  make  the  enemy  a  friend.  Shalom 
and  hope  and  love  reach  into  dark  corners  where  fear  lives,  where 
hate  corrodes.  Their  power  can  prevail  against  the  darkness. 

Jesus  knew  this.  And  because  God  so  loved  the  world,  we  know 
it  too. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  give  joyful 
thanks  for  the  gifts  he  has  given  us:  Shalom,  hope,  love. 

And,  as  we  accept  the  gifts  of  Christ's  incarnation  may  we 
recommit  ourselves  to  bringing  them  into  the  dark  places,  and 
challenging  the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ,  we  will  prevail. 

May  the  peace  and  hope  and  love  of  Christ  come  into  your  heart 
this  Christmas  and  evermore. 

Edmond  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Primate 


My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in 
Christ: 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  an  extremely  impor- 

BishOD^S    tant  Person"  ^s  t^u^ar  nea^  °f  every  Anglican  Commun- 
ion on  every  Continent  in  the  world,  much  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  travel.  As  particular  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  his  statements  are  taken  seriously  by  both  British 

m royalty  and  government.  He  is  a  man  that  has  little  time 
for  himself  or  his  family. 
David  Stout  is  a  seminarian  from  this  diocese  prepar- 

Hing  for  ordination.  David  is  a  very  nice  person,  but  as  the 
world  sees  it,  not  a  very  important  person.  He  is  taking 
an  intern  year,  working  on  the  staff  of  the  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  mother  church  of  the  Anglican  Commun- 
ion. In  the  course  of  his  duties  he  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  duly 

mawed  and  impressed.  He  was  grateful  that  he  had  the 
opportunity. 

^^^^^^  In  a  conversation  the  Archbishop  asked  David  if  he 

would  be  returning  to  the  States  for  Christmas.  David 
wH^gm       sa'^  no- tnat  '1C  vvou'^  be  remaining  in  England.  The 
^  Archbishop  said,  "Then  you  will  be  spending  Christmas 

alone."  David  answered  that  he  would. 

Then  came  the  invitation  that  for  David  was  equivalent  to  a  movie  fan 
being  asked  to  spend  some  time  with  Robert  Redford  and  his  family  in 
their  home.  The  Archbishop  invited  David  to  spend  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day  with  the  Archbishop  and  his  family  in  Lambeth  Palace. 
So  David  will  spend  Christmas  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this.  The  thoughtfulness 
and  generosity  of  people  who  have  either  achieved  greatness  or  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  them  is  one.  But  during  this  holiday  season  there  is 
an  equally  important  lesson  to  be  learned.  The  Bible  talks  a  great  deal 
about  hospitality,  an  almost  forgotten  art  in  our  society.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  extending  hospitality  to  someone  who  can  never 
repay  him.  It  is  a  gift  of  generosity  and  love. 

For  those  of  us  with  family,  the  holiday  season  is  a  joyous  and  happy 
time.  For  those  who  are  alone,  it  is  the  crudest  season  of  all.  May  the 
Archbishop  serve  as  role  model  for  all  of  us  this  holiday  season.  May  we 
practice  hospitality.  May  we  open  our  homes  and  families  and  hearts  to 
someone  who  is  alone. 

This  holiday  season  is  no  different  from  any  other  time.  As  we 
extend  our  blessing  to  others,  we  will  find 
that  blessing  returns  over  and  over  again. 
Happy  holidays  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
someone  who  is  alone. 

B.  Sidney  Sanders 


Bishop,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
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Farmworker  Festival: 
A  time  of  celebration 

Over  600  people  gathered  at  Hobbton  High 
School  near  Newton  Grove  on  Sunday,  Sept.  24, 
for  the  annual  Farmworker's  Festival,  sponsored 
by  Episcopal  Farmworker  Ministry  and  Tri-County 
Health  Clinic.  Children  were  entertained  with  a 
clown  show,  painting,  and  games.  Kids  and  adults 
alike  created  imaginative  headdresses  using 
materials  provided  by  the  Scrap  Exchange  of 
Durham.  Music  was  provided  by  two  groups,  the 
Rev.  L.D.  Melvin  and  the  Unity  Aires  and  Los 
Tramperos  del  Norte.  Free  food  and  drinks  were 
available  in  the  school  cafeteria,  and  booths  at  the 
entrance  provided  vocational  and  health  care 
information. 


EFW  helps  farmworkers  feed  the  world 


by  Braun  Campbell 

Surrounded  by  picturesque  cotton,  tobacco  and  sweet  potato  fields,  Newton  Grove,  N.C., 
is  the  very  picture  of  what  makes  North  Carolina  agriculture  so  strong.  But  the  rural  commu- 
nity is  not  just  another  picture-perfect  farm  community:  Newton  Grove  is  home  to  the 
Episcopal  Farmworker  Ministry  (EFW),  a  cooperative  project  of  the  Dioceses  of  East  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina. 

For  nearly  20  years,  EFW  has  ministered  to  the  spiritual,  physical  and  emotional  needs  of 
migrant  farmworkers.  "We  empower  people,"  says  EFW  Director  Holly  Christofferson. 
According  to  Christofferson,  EFW  does  whatever  other  agencies  don't  or  can't.  "We  provide 
translations  of  birth  certificates,  emergency  services,  immigration  and  citizenship  workshops, 
referrals  to  agencies,  even  bus  tickets  home  ...  the  list  is  endless. 

Programs  and  Education  Empower  Clients 

Nestled  behind  the  Tri-County  Health  Center  on  Highway  65,  the  offices  of  EFW  are  a 
testimony  to  how  it  ministers  to  the  community.  Surrounding  its  offices  are  the  Harvest 
House,  a  substance  abuse  rehabilitation  center  run  by  Tri-County  Health,  St.  Martin's  Migrant 
Head  Start  and  trailers  that  house  a  clothing  and  food  pantry.  "We  all  work  together  here," 
explains  Christofferson. 

Christofferson  says  that  two  of  the  biggest  problems  farmworkers  face  are  extreme 
isolation  and  an  inability  to  get  accurate  information.  EFW  tackles  these  problems  by  doing 
outreach  to  labor  camps,  broadcasting  a  bi-weekly  radio  program  in  Spanish  called  Sin 
Fronteras  and  teaching  classes  on  topics  important  to  farmworkers,  including  immigration  and 
citizenship,  AIDS,  breast  cancer,  worker's  compensation  and  pesticides.  EFW  also  provides 
drivers'  education,  parenting  classes,  English  as  a  Second  Language  classes,  basic  mechanics 
classes  for  women  and  income  tax  workshops. 

Farmworkers  Festival  Provides  Entertainment,  Unity 

Recreation  can  sometimes  be  overlooked  during  the  hot  months  of  farm  labor.  During  the 
summer  months,  however,  an  EFW  weekend  recreation  program  gives  families  time  away 
from  the  labor  camps.  The  Farmworkers  Festival  also  is  an  annual  event  that  EFW  supports  in 
conjunction  with  other  agencies.  The  festival  gives  farmworkers  a  chance  to  unite  and 
celebrate  their  culture  together.  This  past  year,  more  than  600  people  attended  the  event.  "It 
was  a  huge  success,"  says  Christofferson.  "Music,  game  booths,  dancing  and  a  meal  provided 
a  fun,  family  celebration  for  the  community." 

An  estimated  100,000  migrant  farmworkers  move  through  the  state  each  year,  coming 
from  areas  as  diverse  as  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Plus,  more  and  more 
workers  seem  to  be  staying  for  the  winter  months.  "Last  winter  at  this  time,  it  was  rare  to  see 
any  Hispanics  in  town,"  says  Christofferson,  "but  some  are  staying."  In  cases  where  it's 
difficult  for  those  who  choose  to  stay  to  find  work,  EFW  provides  help  with  electric  bills  and 
other  needs.  "For  farmworkers,  if  there's  no  planting  or  harvesting  going  on,  there's  no  pay." 

For  Christofferson,  work  at  EFW  is  "incredibly  exciting  and  frustrating"  at  the  same  time. 
"The  rewards  are  great.  When  a  farmworker  comes  back  from  the  Charlotte  immigration 
office  and  he  or  she  is  a  new  citizen  or  you've  helped  someone  leave  a  bad  labor  camp  or  help 
with  a  bus  ticket  to  visit  a  family  member,  you  share  in  that  joy  and  success." 

Long-term  plans  for  EFW  include  a  bigger,  more  permanent  building  than  the  present 
headquarter  trailers.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  build  a  facility  that  could  house  the  offices  as 
well  as  serve  as  a  community  center  to  hold  classes  (presently  classes  meet  in  rented  space  in  a 
local  church),  and  enable  farmworkers  to  hold  their  own  meetings  and  meet  for  religious 
services.  "We  want  to  move  toward  a  more  sacramental  ministry,"  explains  Christofferson. 
"This  would  include  taking  Eucharist  out  to  the  labor  camps." 


Volunteers  Support  Ministry 

The  volunteer  time  and  money  given  by  both  dioceses  make  the  ministry  possible.  "The 
farmworkers  depend  on  us,"  says  Christofferson.  "Without  volunteers,  our  programs  wouldn't 
be  possible.  "  Volunteers  babysit  during  classes,  help  with  recreation  weekends  and  can  even 
help  teach  classes.  Board  members  also  are  needed.  For  more  information  about  board 
positions  or  other  volunteer  opportunities,  call  EFW  offices  at  910/567-6917. 

In  a  world  of  modern  agriculture,  it's  easy  to  forget  how  important  labor  is,  but  the  motto 
of  EFW  is  a  bold  reminder  —  "  Farmworkers  Feed  the  World."  And  EFW  helps  farmworkers 
do  this  by  ministering  to  their  needs. 


"Grits"  continued  from  page  1 


of  a  determined,  no-nonsense  small  group  of  Christians  who  saw  a  need  and  stepped  in 
to  fill  it,  depending  on  faith  and  the  Lord's  pleasure. 

Nearly  all  the  people  who  banded  together  to  begin  the  ministry  labor  on  in  its 
seventh  year.  Here  are  their  names:  Mary  Wood,  Mary  Little,  Beaulah  Quick,  Inez 
Elliot,  Mary  Mitchell,  Izola  Francis,  Thetis  Jones,  Mae  Butler,  Susie  Reese,  James 
McDonald,  Cecelia  Newland. 

One  who  is  no  longer  there  is  Bill  Cameron,  a  soft-spoken  former  sergeant-major 
in  the  army  of  British  Guiana  whose  faithfulness  was  an  inspiration  to  all  the  many 
servers  at  the  grits  table.  A  bout  of  ill  health  forced  him  to  move  to  New  Jersey  to  be 
with  relatives  there. 

Other  churches  providing  volunteers  for  the  grits  line  on  a  regular  basis  include  St. 
Andrew's  Methodist,  Church  of  the  Open  Door,  First  Baptist,  Cumberland  United 
Methodist,  Gardner's  United  Methodist,  Mt.  Sinai,  St.  John's  Episcopal,  St.  Paul's-in- 
the-Pines  Episcopal,  and  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal. 

On  Saturdays,  the  menu  even  includes  eggs  and  bacon,  the  offering  of  the  West 
Indian  Club  of  Cumberland  County,  and  an  organization  known  simply  as  Concerned 
Citizens. 

From  next  door,  the  folks  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Fayetteville's  largest  predomi- 
nantly black  congregation,  have  provided  a  volunteer  team  whose  members  include 
Mae  Walker,  Mrs.  S.  Baird,  Ray  Martin,  Alfonzo  Alston,  and  Ferrell  Solomon. 

For  St.  Joseph's,  the  breakfast  in  the  old  hall  serves  as  a  reminder  of  its  long 
history  as  a  servant  parish.  Since  its  founding  in  1873,  the  record  is  replete  with 
instances  of  its  support  for  members  and  for  its  community.  Seldom  with  as  many  as  a 
hundred  parishioners,  it  has  maintained  a  vitality  and  level  of  commitment  equal  to  far 
larger  parishes. 

For  many  years,  St.  Joseph's  was  mainly  known  by  those  outside  its  congregation 
for  its  handsome  and  architecturally  significant  church  building.  Designed  by  a 
fashionable  Boston  architect  for  a  benefactor,  it  was  dedicated  in  1895,  and  is  main- 
tained with  exquisite  care.  The  building  is  on  all  the  lists  of  historic  structures  and  has 
been  featured  in  major  books  about  North  Carolina  architecture. 

The  beautiful  building  is  indeed  a  cherished  ornament  of  the  congregation  and  of 
the  community. 

On  a  dreary  morning  at  8  o'clock,  though,  to  the  hurting  and  hungry  of 
Fayetteville's  streets,  the  sunshine  of  St.  Joseph's  is  next  door  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Grits.  They  find  warmth  in  the  commitment  of  a  loving  servant  people  expressed  in 
the  words  of  another  banner  on  the  wall  of  the  old  parish  hall.  It  says  simply:  "Anyone 
who  is  in  need  is  my  neighbor." 
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In  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina 


Three  months  ago  my 
mother  died.  I  am  blessed  to 
have  a  good  husband ,  and 
two  fine  teenage  children. 
Even  though  I  am  busy  with 
my  family,  I  am  so  depressed 
about  losing  my  mother;  she 
and  I  were  very  close.  My 
husband  says,  "It's  time  to 
get  over  it. "  How  can  I? 
What  might  I  do? 


Three  months  is  a  very  short  time  in  the  grief  process.  Many  people  don't 
realize  that  grief  work  takes  a  long  time — at  least  one  year  and  often  three  or  four 
years. 

Family  members  usually  have  a  difficult  time  helping  other  family  members 
grieve  for  three  primary  reasons.  First  they  don't  want  to  see  each  other  hurting. 
When  your  spouse  sees  you  in  emotional  distress,  he  may  think  he  is  supposed  to 
stop  your  pain  somehow  but  is  helpless  to  do  so.  Also,  in  close  marital  relation- 
ships, spouses  feel  each  other's  pain.  In  addition,  your  grief  forces  him  to  acknowl- 
edge his  own  grief. 

Second,  family  members  grieve  in  their  own  individual  ways  and  in  their  own 
time.  Men  and  women  in  particular,  typically  deal  with  grief  very  differently.  Men, 
even  in  our  egalitarian  society  today,  usually  keep  a  tight  lid  on  their  emotions  and 
maintain  a  strong  front.  They  may  bury  themselves  in  work  or  be  very  physically 
active  in  order  to  work  through  their  grief.  They  will  rarely  spend  much  time 
talking  about  their  feelings.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  talk  about  their 
feelings  and  feel  free  to  cry  openly.  They  usually  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  remi- 
niscing about  the  one  who  died  and  yearning  to  see  the  person  again.  Even  though, 
all  members  will  feel  the  same  feelings  of  anger,  guilt,  and  depression  that  are  part 
of  grief,  they  may  experience  these  emotions  at  different  times  and  at  different 
levels  of  intensity. 

Third,  family  members  feel  uncomfortable  when  family  dynamics  change. 
They  like  the  sense  of  mom  pretty  much  staying  the  same.  The  wife's  or  mother's 
mood,  in  particular,  influences  the  mood  of  the  household.  Since  you're  feeling 
depressed  your  family  probably  feels  your  sadness  and  heaviness,  also.  Most  likely, 
your  husband  would  like  for  you  to  be  your  old  self  again. 

Of  course,  you  really  can't  be  your  old  self  again,  because  the  death  of  your 
mother  has  changed  you  forever.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can't  be  happy  again, 
though,  and  find  a  renewed  joy  in  being  a  wife  and  mother  in  the  future.  It  will  take 
time,  however,  and  you  will  need  to  do  your  grief  work. 

According  to  Bill  Worden,  grief  therapist  and  author,  there  are  five  tasks 
necessary  for  you  to  get  through  the  grief  process  in  a  healthy  way. 

1 .  Accept  the  reality  of  the  death. 

2.  Face  the  pain  of  grief. 

3.  Re-adjust  to  your  environment  which  has  changed  forever. 

4.  Re-invest  the  energy  that  you  have  put  into  grief  work  in  new  activities  and 
relationships. 

5.  Re-examine  your  spiritual  beliefs. 

These  tasks,  except  for  the  last  one  which  you  usually  do  throughout  the  grief 
process  must  be  done  in  order.  Most  people  agree  that  the  second  one  is  the  hard- 
est. My  guess  is  that  this  is  the  task  you  are  facing  now.  Depression  is  a  normal 
grief  emotion.  The  following  are  things  I  recommend  for  you  to  do  about  it: 

1 .  Make  an  appointment  with  a  certified  counselor  to  assess  whether  your 
depressed  feelings  are  symptoms  of  your  grief  or  of  a  clinical  depression. 

2.  Develop  a  support  system.  You  need  "fresh  ears"  to  hear  your  story  and  you 
need  to  tell  it  over  and  over. 

3.  Start  journaling,  drawing,  painting,  writing,  praying,  or  singing  to  express 
your  thoughts  and  feelings. 

4.  Get  some  exercise  everyday  even  if  it  is  only  a  quick  walk  around  the  block. 

5.  Give  this  article  to  your  husband  and  ask  him  not  to  try  to  take  your  grief 
away  from  you.  Give  yourself  permission  to  grieve  in  your  own  way  in  your  own 
time. 

May  God  comfort  you  in  your  time  of  sorrow. 

— Dottie  Andrew  (Dottie  works  at  the  Sunrise  Center,  the  grief  education  and  counsel- 
ing center  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Hospice,  and  the  Episcopal  Counseling  Center  in 
Wilmington.) 


Lacf^pf  xmdcrstanding  means 
success,  <<cThc  Twelve  (Days  of 

Christmas 

by  the  Reverend  Al  Mackenzie 

The  following  is  a  sermon  the  Rev.  Al 
Mackenzie  preached  at  St.  Thomas  on 
January  8th,  1995.  It  was  reprinted  in  St. 
Thomas '  newsletter  and  with  permission,  we 
are  reprinting  it  again. 

Readers  will  be  helped  to  know  that  the 
carol,  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  "  was 
written  in  the  early  throes  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  England  during  which  the  reformers 
were  strongly  anti-papists  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
himself  had  sentiments  towards  Presbyterianism.  A  friend 
of  Fr.  Mackenzie,  the  Reverend  Elred  Johnson  researched  the 
hymn  and  shared  his  finding. 

There  is  a  Christmas  carol  which  we  hear  and  sing  each  year       A  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  The  problem  is  that  for  most  of  us  we  have  no  idea  what         \  the  words  mean. 
The  song  is  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas.  Of  course,  we  know  that    J     I  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas  are  actually  from  December  25th  to  the  6th  of  January,  or  fromChristmas 

day  to  the  Epiphany. 

The  rest  of  the  words  sound  like  some  love  sick  person  who  went  overboard  in  giving 
gifts  to  his  lover.  "On  the  first  day  of  Christmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me,  a  partridge  in  a  pear 
tree.  The  second  day,  my  true  love  sent  to  me  two  turtle  doves.  The  third  day,  three  French 
hens,  four  calling  birds,  five  golden  rings,  six  geese  a  laying,  seven  swans  a  swimming,  eight 
maids  a  milking,  nine  ladies  dancing,  ten  lords  a  leaping,  eleven  pipers  piping  and  then  12 
drummers  drumming." 

This  song  was  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  for  children  of  his  parish  because  he 
was  afraid  that  they  would  forget  their  Catechism.  In  England  in  1558,  Roman  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  practice  their  faith  publicly  until  1829,  so  he  wrote  this  song  to  remind  them  of 
the  teachings  they  already  knew,  but  would  be  hidden  from  other  people.  The  fact  that  over 
these  many  years  most  of  us  did  not  understand  what  the  words  meant,  means  he  was  success- 
ful in  his  project.  Now  I  am  going  to  share  with  you  what  the  words  really  mean. 

"The  first  day  of  Christmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me...  "  Who  is  our  true  love?  Of  course, 
it  is  God.  The  Partridge  in  a  pear  tree  reminds  us  of  the  One  who  died  on  a  tree  for  us,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

"The  second  day  of  Christnas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me,  two  turtle  doves.  "  He  gave  us  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  revelation  of  God's  love  for  us. 

The  third  day  —  we  received  three  French  hens  which  represent  the  three  gifts  of  "faith, 
hope,  and  charity." 

The  fourth  day — we  receive  four  calling  birds  which  proclaim  to  us  the  message  of  the 
Good  News  —  the  Gospels  —  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

The  fifth  day  —  we  receive  five  golden  rings,  precious  old  gifts  —  The  Pentateuch,  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  —  The  Torah  or  the  laws. 

The  sixth  day  —  we  receive  six  geese  a  laying,  which  represents  the  six  days  of  creation. 

The  seventh  day  of  Christmas,  we  receive  seven  swans  a  swimming.  These  are  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude  (strength)  knowledge, 
Godliness  and  fear  (respect). 

The  eighth  day  of  Christmas,  we  receive  eight  maids  a  milking,  which  symbolizes  eight 
gifts  that  can  make  us  happy  or  blessed.  These  are  the  Beatitudes.  .  .  Blessed  are:  the  poor  in 
spirit,  those  who  mourn,  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  those  who  are  pure  in  heart,  the  peace  makers  and  those  who  are  persecuted  for  my 
God's  sake. 

The  ninth  day,  we  have  nine  ladies  dancing.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  book  of  Galatins, 
the  fifth  chapter  to  find  the  answer  of  the  nine  ladies  dancing.  They  are  called  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. —  "love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  humility  and  self 
control." 

The  ten  lords  a  leaping  represent  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  eleven  pipers  playing  are  the  disciples  who  went  out  and  spread  the  good  news  to  the 
world. 

The  twelve  drummers  drumming  are  the  twelve  parts  of  our  faith  as  they  are  expressed  in 
the  Creeds.  "We  believe. ..in  God  the  Father;  Creator;  God  the  Son;  Crucified,  died,  buried; 
Raised  from  the  dead;  Ascended  into  heaven;  God  the  Holy  Spirit;  The  holy  Catholic  Church; 
Communion  of  Saints;  Forgiveness  of  sins;  Resurrection  of  the  body;  and  Life  everlasting. 

NOW,  you  also  know  the  secret  of  the  carol  of  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  and  it  may 
help  you  to  remember  your  Catechism. 
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Locally  ordained  priests,  a  not-so-new  model 
V  for  ministry 


70 


by  Jim  Bradley 

With  regard  to  Dioc  eses  with  Congregations 
or  missionary  opportunities  in  communities 
which  are  small,  isolated,  remote,  or  distinct  in 
respect  to  ethnic  composition,  language,  or 
culture,  and  which  cannot  be  provided 
sufficiently  with  the  sacraments  and  pastoral 
ministrations  of  the  Church,  through  Clergy 
ordained  under  provisions  of  Canon  III.  7,  it 
shall  be  permissible  .  .  .  to  establish  proce- 
dures by  which  persons  may  be  called  by  their 
congregations  and  the  Bishop  with  the 
Standing  Committee,  to  be  ordained  local 
Priests  and  Deacons  and  licensed  to  serve  the 
Congregations  or  communities  out  of  which 
they  were  called. 

—  excerpt  from  Title  III,  Canon  9  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  "Of  the 
Ordination  of  Local  Priests  and  Deacons" 


The  canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  dictate  the 
routes  anyone  wishing  to  become  a  priest  must 
follow.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  route  most 
followed — college  followed  by  seminary. 

There  may  be  a  period  of  time  between  the  two 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  there  to  be  another  career  along  the  way,  but  that  is  the 
usual  route. 

However,  under  Title  III,  Canon  9  of  the  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
there  is  a  seldom-used  path  provided  for  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  don't 
come  under  "most  cases."  This  is  the  path  of  locally  ordained  priest,  often  called 
"Canon  9  priests." 

The  Reverend  Billy  Hemingway  of  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Church  in 
Fayetteville  is  such  a  Canon  9  priest.  His  tenure  there  has  solved  a  problem  for 
that  parish  and  may  be  a  solution  for  other  small  parishes  in  the  diocese. 

Small,  remote  or  isolated  parishes  often  find  that  they  quite  simply  cannot 
"afford"  a  priest  or  because  of  geographies  they  are  unable  to  attract  one.  For 
these  churches,  a  locally  ordained  priest  may  be  the  answer. 

A  locally  ordained  priest  is  someone  who  is  "raised-up"  from  a  particular 
congregation  to  serve  that  congregation  and  that  congregation  only.  The  Canon  9 
priest  generally  has  another  vocation  in  addition  to  that  of  being  a  priest  and  as 
such  has  another  source  of  income. 

Increasingly,  this  model  of  ministry  is  being  examined  as  an  alternative  to 
the  traditional  model  which  is  both  expensive  for  the  person  seeking  ordination, 
because  of  the  cost  of  education,  and  costly  to  churches,  because  of  the  expenses 
of  a  clergy  salary  package.  The  Diocese  of  Northern  Michigan  uses  a  seminary- 
trained  (Canon  7)  priest  to  supervise  a  group  of  locally  ordained  priests  yoked 
together  in  a  cluster. 


Good  Shepard's  newly  baptized:  (Iff.  to  rt.) 
Dominique  Duffy,  Derissa  Collins,  Ronnie  Ryan, 
and  Candace  Ryan 

Hemingway  and  his  ministry  at  Good  Shepherd  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  how  a  Canon  9  ministry  works.  While 
working  full-time  for  Butler's  Electrical  Supply  Company, 
Hemingway  serves  as  Good  Shepard's  sacrementalist.  He 
leads  worship  services  on  Sundays  and  on  other  occasions, 
such  as  Good  Friday.  He  prepares  people  for  baptism  and 
confirmation  and  he  provides  pastoral  care  for  the  sick. 

When  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  mid-1950s, 
Hemingway  went  to  work  for  an  electrical  wholesale  business 
(where  he  still  works  today).  He  had  a  wife  and  three 
children  by  the  time  he  started  attending  Good  Shepherd 
church  in  the  Massey  Hill  section  of  Fayetteville  about  10 
years  later. 

By  the  time  parish  priest,  Reverend  Daniel  Gilliam  died 
in  1977,  Hemingway  had  become  a  lay  reader  in  the  parish 
and  a  respected  leader. 

He  had  also  been  trying  to  ignore  for  some  time  a 
nagging  suspicion  that  he  was  being  called  to  the  ministry. 

But  the  Tolar  Hart  Mill  a  block  away  from  the  church 
had  also  closed  and  the  neighborhood  was  in  the  beginning  of 
a  decline. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Reverend  William 
Privette  and  the  other  parishioners,  he  started  on  the  road  to 
ordination,  with  the  vestry  asking  Bishop  Hunley  Elebash  to 
make  him  a  perpetual  deacon.  He  also  started  coursework  by 
mail  from  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

Just  before  Bishop  Elebash  retired  and  Bishop  Sanders 
arrived,  the  idea  of  Billy's  becoming  ordained  under  Canon  9 
was  growing  strong  in  the  parish.  Between  1978  and  1981 


supporters  flooded  the  bishop's  office  with  letters  of 
endorsement  and  petitions. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  working  closely  with  the 
Reverends  Bob  Ladehoff  at  St.  John's  and  Bill  Siebert  at 
Holy  Trinity  (both  in  Fayetteville)  and  undergoing  the 
physical  and  psychological  testing  that  all  candidates  for 
ordination  must  have  completed. 

In  early  1982,  Hemingway  was  presented  to  the  other 
bishops  in  Province  IV,  who  approved  him  as  a  postulant.  In 
November  the  Commission  Ministry  approved  his  ordination. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  February  1983  and  as  a  priest 
in  November  1983. 

In  discussing  the  process,  Hemingway  said  that  the 
biggest  advantage  in  the  Canon  9  process  was  also  the 
biggest  disadvantage:  the  lack  of  formal  education. 

The  economic  hardship  on  his  family  of  attending 
seminary  would  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  priest 
through  another  route,  he  said. 

He  added,  however,  "The  lack  of  education  is  one  thing 
that  makes  me  feel  less  able  to  go  into  a  big  parish.  We  all 
have  a  yearning  for  more  learning  and  I  would  have  felt  more 
comfortable  with  more  learning.  But  I'll  add  this:  the  Lord's 
never  put  me  anywhere  he  didn't  get  me  out  of." 

He  admitted  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  Saturday 
night  that  he  wondered,  "Why  me?"  while  he  was  preparing 
his  sermon. 

Then  he  added.  "On  Sunday  morning  when  you  deliver 
that  sermon,  you  understand  why  it  was  you." 

For  any  parish  considering  the  idea  of  attempting  the 
Canon  9  path,  he  advised,  "Go  for  it,  but  look  before  you 
leap.  It  is  the  perfect  answer  for  someone  with  a  lack  of 
education  and  a  calling  from  God,  but  understand  the 
limitations  and  do  not  hesitate  to  talk  to  another  priest." 

Part  of  those  limitations  is  a  requirement  that  permission 
from  the  bishop  must  be  obtained  before  a  Canon  9  priest  can 
go  to  another  parish  as  a  priest,  Hemingway,  with  permis- 
sion, has  filled  in  on  occasion  at  most  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  Cumberland  County,  at  St.  Michael's  on  Fort 
Bragg,  and  St.  Paul's  in  Clinton. 

For  parishes  considering  sponsoring  a  Canon  9 
candidate,  he  offered  the  advice,  "Walk  into  it  with  the 
understanding  that  person  does  have  some  limitations  and  be 
considerate  of  those  limitations." 

It  would  also  help  for  the  parish  to  have  strong  lay 
leadership.  He  credits  the  vestry  at  Good  Shepherd  as 
"people  with  plenty  of  common  sense,"  and  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  under  their  leadership,  the  church  is  self-sustaining 
and  debt-free. 

He  concluded,  "My  work  as  priest  has  been  very 
rewarding  and  yet  there  have  been  trying  times.  Although 
there  have  been  trying  times,  I  do  have  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  what  God  called  me  to  do.  And  for  that  I'm  very 
thankful." 


m 


Stewardship  Consultants  are  making  a  difference 


If  you  have  ever  heard  Trish  Joyce  talk  about 
stewardship,  then  you've  heard  her  say,  "Stewardship 
is  NOT  about  money.  It  IS  about  commitment." 

Early  in  1995  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  further 
committed  itself  to  stewardship  by  recruiting  and 
training  nine  stewardship  consultants  within  the 
diocese.  By  doing  so,  the  stewardship  commission  of 
the  diocese  was  responding  to  requests  for  assistance 
with  stewardship  education. 

While  still  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program  (the 
consultants  completed  their  training  in  May  and  were 
paired  with  churches  requesting  their  services  during 
the  summer  and  fall),  those  churches  working  with 
consultants  are  reporting  amazing  results. 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Sanders,  Vincent  Alcazar, 
stewardship  chairman  at  St.  Francis  in  Goldsboro, 
wrote,  "Let  me  commend  you  for  this  program  which  I 
believe  may  be  the  singularly  most  important  assis- 
tance program  that  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  offers 
its  member  churches." 

St.  Francis  has  been  working  with  trained  consult- 
ant, Mrs.  Sheila  Walker,  whom  Alcazar  referred  to  in 


his  letter  as  a  "diocesan  Stewardship  Expert."  St.  Francis 
found  Walker's  stewardship  presentations  thought- 
provoking,  informative  and  well  conducted. 

Members  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Goldsboro  share  similar 
accolades  for  their  work  with  consultant,  the  Reverend 
Russell  Johnson,  calling  the  experience  "a  soul-searching 
venture."  In  a  lively  and  convincing  manner,  Fr.  Johnson 
helped  the  members  of  the  vestry  realize  that  they  must  be 
leaders  in  the  commitment  to  tithing  and  servanthood  if 
they  expect  the  other  members  to  follow. 

St.  Andrew's  committed  so  totally  to  the  program 
and  to  the  idea  of  moving  forward  that  they  now  have  a 
new  priest,  the  Reverend  Christian  C.  Umeofia. 

Also  reporting  success  is  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern. 
Christ  Church  committed  to  the  program  after  attending 
the  diocesan  Stewardship  Conference  held  last  March  at 
Trinity  Center.  Because  "God  loves  a  cheerful  giver!"  (II 
Cor.  9:70),  Christ  Church  chose  Celebration  Sunday  as  a 
focal  point  for  their  year-long  stewardship  program. 

Early  in  the  year  the  stewardship  chairs  met  with  the 
vestry  to  develop  a  stewardship  statement  and  a  mission 
statement.  Stewardship  tidbits  were  placed  in  their  parish 


newsletter.  A  narrative  budget  was  developed  and 
mailed  to  all  the  church  members. 

Prior  to  Celebration  Sunday,  the  Reverend  Chris 
Gray,  Stewardship  consultant  from  the  National 
Church,  spoke  during  the  Celebration  Dinner.  During 
the  meal  trained  table  hosts  and  leaders  welcomed 
guests  and  led  them  through  a  spiritual  discussion  on 
stewardship. 

On  Celebration  Sunday  parishioners  cheerfully 
brought  their  pledges  forward  to  the  altar.  Christ 
Church  has  been  blessed  with  increases  in  the  total 
number  of  pledges  and  in  the  amount  pledged.  More, 
importantly,  however,  their  members  have  become 
more  cheerful  givers. 

These  stories  could  be  happening  at  your 
church — a  commitment  to  stewardship  makes  a 
difference.  If  you  are  interested  in  working  with  a 
stewardship  consultant ,  please  contact  Nancy 
Broadwell  at  9 1 0/867-09 1 1  and  please,  for  your  sake, 
mark  your  calendars  for  the  diocesan  Stewardship 
Conference  being  held  March  1  and  2,  1996. 
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New  Bern  welcomes  friends  from  Caribbean 
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by  Joe  West 


Like  any  family  tradition,  a  sister  parish  relationship 
just  seems  to  get  better  with  time.  That  was  certainly  the 
case  in  late  October  when  six  members  form  Incarnation 
Church  in  San  Juan  visited  their  sister  parish  at  Christ 

O Church  in  New  Bern. 
For  many,  it  was  a  time  to  renew  and  enrich  old 
acquaintances  that  were  made  when  eight  members  of  Christ 
Church  visited  Puerto  Rico  last  January.  It  also  was  an 
opportunity  to  meet  many  more  parishioners  here,  as  well  as 
sample  the  culture,  customs  and  culinary  delights  of  East 
Carolina. 

^^^^^^^^  The  delegation  consisted  of  Father  Jose  Vilar,  rector  of 

O Incarnation  Church;  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  Victor  Graulau, 
their  senior  warden;  Magda  O'Farrill,  head  of  their  sister 
parish  committee;  Lusi  Emilio  Rivera,  a  seminarian;  and 
Mariel  Rodrigues,  one  of  the  church's  liturgical  dancers. 
It  was  the  first  visit  by  a  sister  parish  from  Puerto  Rico, 
which  is  the  companion  diocese  to  East  Carolina. 

OThe  delegation's  five-day  stay  coincided  with  New 
Bern's  "Ghost  Walk"  festivities  and  other  preparations  for 
Halloween,  a  holiday  foreign  to  Puerto  Rico.  During  the 
Ghost  Walk,  the  visitors  toured  some  of  the  town's  grand 
homes,  listened  to  gospel  music  at  an  AME  church  and  took 
a  moonlit  stroll  through  a  spooky  graveyard. 

They  were  treated  to  several  dinners  in  the  homes  of 
parishioners  and  the  church  parish  hall,  including  an 
authentic  East  Carolina  pig  pickin'  complete  with  all  the 
fixings. 

But  it  was  more  than  just  fun  and  games.  The  delega- 
^^^P^H      tion  \  isiicd  two  homes  being  built  by  Habitat  for  1  lumaniry  . 
l^^^V^    W      one  of  w  hich  is  sponsored  by  the  Lutheran,  Anglican  and 

^^^^r  Roman  Catholic  (LARC)  churches  of  New  Bern.  They  dined 

at  the  local  soup  kitchen,  where  they  learned  how  local 
churches  have  banded  together  to  fight  hunger  through  an 
organization  called  Religious  Community  Services.  And 
they  visited  St.  Cyprian's  Church  to  learn  more  about  the 
struggle  of  black  Episcopalians. 

Another  excursion  took  them  to  St.  Christopher's  in 
Havelock  to  see  how  a  church  functions  in  a  military  community,  in  this  case 
Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Station.  After  that,  the  visitors  road  a  ferry  boat  across 
the  Neuse  River  to  Oriental  for  a  service  at  St.  Thomas'  Church  with  Mexican 
migrant  workers.  The  two  groups  hit  it  off  well,  especially  when  it  came  to 
singing  songs  in  Spanish. 

Father  Vilar  was  the  guest  preacher  at  Christ  Church  for  the  two  Sunday 
services. 

"I  will  preach  the  sermon  in  English,"  he  announced  to  the  congregation. 
"And  that  is  good  for  you,  because  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  when  I  preach  in 
Spanish." 

Much  of  his  message  revolved  around  the  need  to  enrich  the  companion 
relationship  through  shared  experiences. 

"Companion  literally  means  bread  fellow  or  messmate,  people  who  share  the 
same  bread,"  said  Father  Vilar.  "We  share  a  very  special  holy  bread,  the  bread  of 
life." 

It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  brings  us  together,  he  said,  and  makes  us  realize  that 
we  have  so  much  in  common. 

That  unity  was  evident  in  a  banner  that  the  parishioners  of  Incarnation  Church 


Elizabeth  and  Jose  Vilar  (left)  are  among  the  first 
through  the  line  for  the  pig  pickin'  at  Christ 
Church  parish  hall. 

presented  to  Christ  Church.  The  banner  shows  the  three 
kings,  which  are  a  big  part  of  Epiphany  celebrations  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  steeple  of  Christ  Church,  with  its 
golden  crown. 

In  addition  to  sharing  food,  travel  and  good  times, 
members  of  the  sister  parishes  also  expressed  their  hopes 
and  dreams  for  the  relationship  during  a  day-long  retreat  at 
Trinity  Center. 

Members  traded  their  ideas  during  a  free-flowing 
exchange  encouraged  by  the  retreat  leader,  the  Reverend 
Rickie  Dacunha,  Interim  Rector  of  St.  Christopher's  in 
Havelock. 

Several  people  stressed  the  importance  of  exchanges 
between  youths  of  the  tw  o  churches,  as  has  already  been 
done  of  the  diocesan  level. 

"The  young  people  are  our  future,  and  we  have  to  build 
upon  that  base,"  said  O'Farrill.  She  suggested  that  some 
youths  from  Christ  Church  come  to  Puerto  Rico  to  learn 
about  the  environmental  challenges  there.  That  idea  was 
seconded  by  Father  Vilar. 

"It  would  be  a  very  interesting  way  for  them  to  get  to 
know  the  area,  the  people  and  the  environment,  and  have 
some  fun  at  the  same  time,"  he  said.  Such  a  visit  could  teach 
them  a  lot  about  God's  creation  and  the  importance  of  good 
stewardship  of  the  world  beyond  their  borders,  he  added. 

"And  maybe  some  of  our  children  could  come  up  here 
and  work  on  a  Habitat  house,"  said  Mr.  Vilar.  Those  picked 
for  the  exchanges  might  include  some  not  usually  active  in 
the  church,  she  said,  as  a  means  of  evangelizing  that 
segment. 

"An  experience  like  this  can  change  a  person's  life,"  she 
added. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Dannals,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  suggested  that  the  two  churches  might  each  sponsor 
a  Habitat  house  in  their  area  and  involve  youths  in  a  kind  of 
worker  exchange  program.  He  also  recommended  setting  up 
a  "sister  parish  fund,"  to  help  jointly  pay  for  travel  expenses 
on  future  visits. 

As  part  of  the  retreat,  the  women  from  Incarnation 


Members  of  Incarnation  Church  in  Puerto  Rico 
arrived  in  New  Bern  just  in  time  for  the  city's 
Halloween  Ghost  Walk.  Visiting  one  of  the 
spooky  houses  are:  (left  to  rt.)  Mariel  Rodriquez, 
Elizabeth  Vilar,  Luis  Emilio  Rivera  and  Father 
Jose  Vilar. 

Church  offered  a  short  workshop  on  liturgical  dance,  which 
is  a  regular  part  of  their  church  services.  They  noted  that 
their  dancing  is  not  entertainment  but  a  devout  form  of 
worship,  one  they  traced  through  several  passages  in  the 
Bible.  Members  of  Christ  Church  expressed  interest  in 
incorporating  liturgical  dancing  in  some  informal  services. 

Those  from  Puerto  Rico  appreciated  the  fact  that 
several  members  of  Christ  Church  are  taking  Spanish 
lessons,  to  help  improve  communications  and  learn  more 
about  Latin  culture.  And  Incarnation  Church  has  picked  up 
some  stewardship  pointers  form  Christ  Church  and  is  using  a 
"narrative  budget"  to  show  parishioners  how  their  money  is 
spent. 

Everyone  agreed  that  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  sister 
parish  visits  is  just  getting  to  know  each  other  better  as 
friends  and  Episcopalians. 

"I  would  like  to  share  some  letters  with  someone,  where 
we  could  talk  about  our  personal  lives  in  our  churches  and 
help  support  each  other  in  that  way,"  said  Rodriguez.  "It 
would  be  easy  because  I  have  a  fax." 


Celebrating  All  Saints  Day 


by  Lynn  Graham 

Pharaoh,  Pharaoh,  ooh  baby,  Let  my  people  go!  Uh! 
Is  Pharaoh  a  saint?  ooh  baby.  I  do  not  think  so!  Uh! 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  29,  just  a  few  hours  away 
from  Halloween,  children  in  Wilmington  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  All  Saints  in  a 
different  way.  Five  area  Episcopal  church  — St.  Andrew's, 
Good  Shepherd,  St.  James,  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's — 
presented  an  afternoon  of  storytelling,  action-drama,  crafts 
and  song.  The  program  was  designed  to  show  grade  school 
children  that  God  loves  us  no  matter  what;  that  if  we  are 
baptized,  if  we  love  God,  and  if  we  try  to  follow  Jesus,  then 
we  are  a  part  of  the  communion  of  saints. 

The  story  of  God's  saving  works  was  told  at  "stations" 
in  a  walk  through  St.  Paul's  parish  hall  and  church.  The 
event  began  at  the  beginning.  In  a  dark  corridor  strains  of 
Beethoven's  powerful  Ninth  Symphony  created  an  atmo- 


sphere of  awe  as  a  God-like  voice  boomed  over  the  music: 
"Let  there  be  light!"  A  match  was  struck  and  a  candle  lit  to 
reveal  the  faces  of  relieved  grade  school  children. 

The  narrative  continued  with  a  visit  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  where  a  tree  strung  with  gold  and  hung  with  every 
candy  imaginable  suggested  the  Tree  of  Good  and  Evil. 
Skittles  and  M&M's  were  too  tempting  to  resist,  and  with 
just  a  little  urging  from  a  "trustworthy"  adult,  hungry 
participants  succumbed — they  ate  the  candy.  An  outraged 
Angel  of  the  Lord  caught  them  with  chocolate  on  their 
fingers  and  drove  the  children  out  of  the  Garden.  Acquainted 
now  with  the  concept  of  sin,  participants  continued  the  story 
walk. 

Man's  repeated  disobedience  and  God's  steadfast  love 
were  themes  in  a  sequence  of  dramatic  actions.  The  children 
helped  Noah  rescue  animals  from  the  cleansing  flood  and 
then  took  a  pretend  sail  on  the  ark.  Pharaoh's  bellowing 
terrified  them  as  he  demanded  a  wall  be  built  of  cardboard 


(Left)  To  help 
remember  that  Christ  is 
even  with  us  in  death, 
Winnie  Barton  places  a 
cross  on  a  scene  of  a 
church  graveyard. 

bricks.  The  Angel  of  the 
Lord  came  to  the  rescue 
with  an  equally  demand- 
ing, "Let  my  people  go!" 
The  travelers  were  led  to 
safety  through  the  waters 
of  the  Red  sea  (a  combi- 
nation of  crimson  mylar 

streamers  and  a  shower  curtain  printed  with  fish)  and 
prompted  to  remember  their  promise  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments. 


"Celebrating"  continued  on  page  7 
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Serving  God  by  serving  others 


by  Carolyn  Alford 

For  the  past  five  years,  Henry  Taylor  of  St.  Anne's 
Parish  in  Jacksonville  has  spent  his  time  serving  God  by 
serving  others.  His  dedicated  and  untiring  volunteer  service 
to  the  hungry  and  homeless  in  Onslow  County  through  his 
work  at  the  Soup  Kitchen  was  recognized  at  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  on  November  1 6  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Jacksonville. 

The  Right  Reverend  Sidney  Sanders  was  the  guest 
speaker.  Sanders  used  his  mother  as  an  example  to  describe 
Taylor's  service  to  the  community. 

"To  her,  the  beauty  of  servitude  was  not  spoken,  it  was 
lived.  This  kind  of  servitude  was  part  of  her  being.  She 
knew  nothing  but  to  serve.  Not  because  she  preached  but 
because  she  lived  a  life  of  witness  and  servitude.  In  describ- 
ing her,  I  am  describing  Henry  Taylor,"  Sanders  said. 

Taylor  is  a  humble  man  who  serves  not  for  recognition 
but  for  the  good  of  others,  Sanders  said. 

"He  really  doesn't  know  what  he  is  being  honored  for," 
Sanders  said  .  "The  humility  and  caring  in  Henry  feels  he 
should  be  here  honoring  someone  else.  But  his  servitude  has 
touched  the  lives  of  us  all.  In  this  community,  his  life  of 
servanthood  will  touch  the  lives  of  others  not  yet  born." 

"His  generosity  and  greatness  speak  to  all  of  us"  Sanders 
said.  "'You  do  not  do  servanthood,  you  are  servanthood.  For 
that  I  thank  you.  God  bless  you,  my  friend." 

With  eyes  brimming  with  unshed  tears,  Taylor  said  he 
was  "overcome  and  deeply  touched"  by  the  surprise  apprecia- 
tion night. 


"I  can't  believe  this  is  happening  to  me,"  Taylor  said. 
"All  my  life  I  have  been  blessed.  The  Lord  has  guided  me 
through  all  these  years.  I  am  77  and  I  can  still  think,  I  think. 
I  am  so  happy  at  this  stage  in  my  life  to  be  here.  This  is 
greatest  honor  I've  ever  had  no  matter  what  I  did  prior." 

Taylor  is  a  retired  diplomat  who  served  at  five  American 
embassies  around  the  world. 

Sanders  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  community  dinner 
held  by  members  and  volunteers  of  Onslow  Community 
Ministries  Soup  Kitchen  by  the  Reverend  James  Cooke, 
Rector  of  St.  Anne's. 

Cooke  said  he  invited  Sanders  to  speak  at  the  dinner 
honoring  Taylor  because  the  two  men's  ministries  have 
something  in  common. 

"Throughout  his  ministry,  he  has  preached,  taught, 
coached,  and  cajoled  his  flock  to  think  and  act  beyond 
themselves,  to  draw  attention  to  the  ministry  of  servitude," 
Cooke  said  of  Bishop  Sanders. 

Taylor  is  vice  president  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Soup  Kitchen. 

Others  at  the  dinner  spoke  of  a  man  who,  throughout  his 
life,  has  been  where  he  was  needed. 

"Henry  Taylor  is  the  most  caring,  compassionate  person 
I  have  ever  met,"  said  Anne  Hendricks,  former  soup  kitchen 
director.  "No  job  has  taken  the  commitment  of  his  heart  like 
this  job.  Once  he  called  everyday  from  the  hospital.  That's 
commitment." 

Taylor's  oldest  son,  attorney  Vaughn  Taylor,  spoke  of  a 


time  when  a  possum  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Taylor's 
backyard. 

"He  knew  I  had  to  kill  the  possum  and  that  I  didn't  want 
to,"  Taylor  said.  "  So  he  came  out  to  be  with  me.  He  never 
lets  anyone  down  when  the  going  gets  tough.  He  won't  let 
the  community  down.  If  there  is  something  hard  or  tough  to 
do,  he  will  be  there." 

—  Carolyn  Alford  is  a  reporter  for  the  Jacksonville  Daily  News  and 
a  volunteer  at  the  Onslow  Communitv  Ministries  Soup  Kitchen. 


Operation  Leftover  —  Even  a  little 
makes  a  difference 

by  Dave  Davis 

The  holiday  season  is  upon  us;  and  we  find  ourselves  constantly  bombarded  by  ideas  for 
sharing  of  ourselves  with  those  in  need.  Often  we  hear  people  say:  "What  more  can  I  do? 
How  else  can  I  help?" 

During  the  past  year,  Holy  Trinity  in  Fayetteville  has  discovered  a  unique  way  to  expand 
our  ways  of  helping  others.  Following  church  social  events,  and  large  parties  given  or 
attended  by  parishioners,  we  take  the  useable  leftovers  to  the  kitchens  of  local  shelters.  While 
this  may  seem  like  such  a  small  issue,  we  have  been  able  to  send  enough  food  over  the  past 
year  for  about  5000  individual  meals.  Also,  we  have  found  that  it  is  such  an  easy  way  to  help; 
makes  us  ever  mindful  that  even  the  smallest  of  abundances  can  be  turned  into  a  gift  to  others; 
and  helps  us  focus  on  using  our  blessings  from  God  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Most  of  us  will  either  be  giving  or  attending  many  social  events  during  this  holiday 
season,  either  at  church,  work  or  homes.  These  parties  will  invariably  center  around  an 
abundance  of  food;  and  will  most  likely  result  in  a  substantial  amount  of  useable  leftovers.  If 
you,  your  church  or  group  is  looking  for  another  way  to  help  others,  give  some  thought  to 
taking  these  items  to  a  local  shelter;  and  help  them  in  feeding  those  who  are  hungry.  You  may 
discover  this  way  of  helping  so  simple,  that  you'll  find  yourselves  continuing  this  program  of 
aid  throughout  the  year. 


Boar's  Head  and  Yule  Log  Festival 

St.  Mary's  parish  in  Kinston  wishes  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese 
for  the  January  7th  presentation  of  the  annual  Boar's  Head  and  Yule  Log  Festival.  Perfor- 
mances will  be  at  3:00  and  5:00  p.m.,  but  a  seat  is  assured  only  if  you  arrive  early. 

The  festival  is  one  of  joy  and  solemnity,  merriment  and  music,  pageant  and  dance.  Over 
150  costumed  participants  contribute  to  this  glorious  celebration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

Reservations  for  the  Boar's  Head  Renaissance  Banquet  following  the  5:00  p.m.  perfor- 
mance may  be  made  by  completing  the  information  below  and  mailing  it  along  with  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to:  Boar's  Head  Dinner  Tickets,  816  Darby  Avenue,  4^ 
Kinston,  N.C.  28501.  IH 

Seating  for  the  banquet  is  limited  to  120  and  available  on  a  first-come-first- 
serve  basis.  The  cost  in  $15.00  per  person. 

The  two  performances  of  the  Boar's  Head  and  Yule  Log  Festival  are  open 
to  the  public  at  no  charge.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30  p.m. 

Reservations  for  the  Renaissance  Banquet 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

I  would  like  reservations  for  people.  I  enclose  $  . 


($15.00  per  person) 


"Celebrating"  continued  from  page  6 


While  walking  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  storyteller  ex- 
plained that  even  though  God  sent  priests  and  prophets  and  kings  to  his  people,  they  still 
disobeyed  him.  As  the  travelers  approached  the  narthex  Beethoven's  "Ode  of  Joy"  was 
soaring;  the  afternoon  sun  streamed  through  stained  glass  and  the  children  were  told:  "  .  . 
.  then  God  did  a  new  thing.  He  came  to  live  among  us."  The  story  of  Jesus'  birth,  his 
ministry,  death  and  resurrection  was  recounted  and  spotlights  illuminated  the  risen  Christ 
behind  the  altar. 

The  group  gathered  around  the  baptismal  font  to  hear  how  one  becomes  part  of 
God's  family.  They  repeated  their  baptismal  vows  and  their  foreheads  were  stamped 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

After  a  simple  snack  to  celebrate  their  time  together,  the  last  leg  of  the  journey  was 
begun.  On  a  picture  of  a  church  graveyard,  children  were  encouraged  to  add  individual 
crosses  to  remind  them  that  Christ  is  with  us  even  in  death.  The  final  station  of  the  story 
walk  was  a  picture  of  the  communion  of  Saints.  Here  children  were  invited  to  add  their 


names  to  the  saints  of  God  who  are  no  longer  dead  but  alive  forever  with  Jesus.  That's 
the  Good  News! 

The  children  were  then  warmly  welcomed  to  the  parish  hall  where  they  joined  saintly 
friends  baking  communion  bread  and  making  banners.    They  painted  with  sand  and 
designed  a  mural  of  their  favorite  parts  of  the  story.  Costumed  musicians  led  them  in 
songs  of  creation,  songs  of  saints,  and  songs  of  villains  ("Pharaoh,  Pharaoh.  Ooh  baby! 
Let  my  people  go!  Uh!")  The  singing  was  very  vigorous. 

At  five  p.m.,  when  the  celebration  was  declared  officially  over,  the  pressing  question 
was  how  to  get  the  kids  to  stop  singing  "Pharaoh,  Pharaoh,  ..."  The  afternoon  was 
judged  pretty  close  to  wonderful.  Children  cried  and  begged  to  stay. 

All  Saints  Day  provides  one  of  many  opportunities  to  tell  the  story  of  God's  saving 
works.  We  need  to  tell  the  story  every  chance  we  get.  We  need  to  tell  it  in  song,  in 
banners,  in  drama,  in  play,  in  crafts,  and  in  dance.  We  need  to  tell  the  story  so  our 
children  will  know  of  God's  love,  so  our  children  will  have  faith,  and  so  they  will  know 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  communion  of  saints. 

(The  outline  for  the  All  Saints  Celebration  was  suggested  by  Gretchen  Wolff 
Pritchard  in  her  book.  Offering  the  Gospel  to  Children.) 
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The  UTO's  mighty  box 

by  Catharine  Pollard 

When  my  daughter  was  very  young,  she  showed  an  interest  in  my  blue  box. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  her  what  it  was,  and  what  it  represented.  I  think  she 
understood— she  referred  to  it  as  Mom's  "mighty"  box.  (Sunday  School  chil- 
dren had  mite  boxes  during  Lent  whose  purpose  was  quite  similar  to  our  blue 
box.  The  name,  mite  box,  came  from  the  term  for  a  small  coin,  or  something 

Owith  little  intrinsic  value.) 
The  familiar  blue  box  which  sits  in  our  homes  is  the  collection  point  for  the 
United  Thank  Offering  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women.  The  collection,  taken 
twice  a  year  during  the  Spring  and  the  Fall  Ingathering,  is  a  major  source  of 
■j^laP^       extra-budgetary  projects  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  funds  go  to  support  a 

wide  variety  of  church  mission  projects.  Just  recently  a  grant  of  $14,757,  form 
^^^^^^      the  UTO  was  given  to  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Fayetteville,  to  help  renovate  the 

kitchen  to  support  its  breakfast  program  for  feeding  the  hungry. 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  which  the  UTO  contributions  provide  the  recipients  of  these 
grants,  a  greater  spiritual  benefit  comes  to  the  individual  Episcopal  Church  Woman  as  she 
prayerfully  places  her  coin  in  her  box  in  the  outward  expression  of  thanksgiving  for  those  bless- 
ings— both  great  and  small — received  by  her.  When  I  stop  to  think  about  all  of  the  joy  and 
thanks  for  blessings  received  that  each  of  our  individual  contributions  represent  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  furthering  of  God's  work  that  can  result,  I  think  that  perhaps  this  small  blue 
cardboard  box  is,  as  my  daughter  used  to  call  it,  truly  a  "mighty"  box. 

Mrs.  Penny  Brinkley  is  the  United  Thank  Offering  Chairman  for  the  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina. To  obtain  more  information  about  the  UTO  or  to  request  Blue  Boxes  please  contact  her  at 
919-975-6482. 


United  Thank  Offering  Prayer 

O  God,  who  art  the  hope  of  all  people  everywhere,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  outpourings  of  love  and  generosity  which 
have  enabled  us  to  respond  to  some  of  the  world's  needs  in 
places  far  and  near;  guide  us  as  we  face  changing  times  and 
new  frontiers;  keep  our  hearts  thankful  and  our  vision  clear 
as  we  work  to  fulfill  our  vocations  and  ministry  as  members 
of  the  body  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  AMEN. 


Stories  being  formed  at  ECW  District  Meetings 


by  Catherine  Pollard 

On  the  clear,  cool  Fall  morning  of  October  24,  1995, 
when  the  leaves  were  just  beginning  to  color,  as  a  member  of 
the  Upper  Cape  Fear  District,  I  attended  an  Episcopal  Church 
Women  (ECW)  Annual  District  meeting  in  Burgaw.  ECW 
members  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cape  Fear  Districts 
convened  in  a  joint  meeting  in  the  beautiful  sanctuary  of  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Reverend  Robert  D.  Cook  was  the  celebrant  for  the 
Rite  II  service  of  Holy  Eucharist  which  began  our  day.  As 
ECW  members  joined  together  singing  the  words  of  lovely 
Hymn  660  by  William  Alexander  Percy,  "O  Master,  let  me 
walk  with  thee  in  plain  lowly  paths  of  service  free,  in  work 
that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong,  in  peace  that  only  thou 
canst  give,  with  thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live,"  we  felt  the  bond 
between  us,  centering  our  lives  together  in  service  to  our 
Lord. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Atkinson,  Chairman,  Lower  Cape  Fear 
District,  presided  over  the  joint  district  meeting  which 
followed  the  worship  service.  Our  speaker  was  The  Rever- 
end Janet  Farbox,  Assistant  Rector,  St.  James,  Wilmington. 
All  of  the  ECW  members  present  that  day  enjoyed  the 
program  by  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Tarbox  which  recounted  her 
experiences  taken  from  a  retreat  for  women  that  she  had 
recently  attended.  In  many  entertaining  and  moving  stories 
from  her  own  life,  Tarbox  illustrated  how  the  various  stories 


we  tell  when  remembering  our  lives  reveal  our  souls. 
Our  stories  tell  about  those  we  have  loved  and  by 
whom  we  have  felt  loved.  Stories  from  our  child- 
hood recount  spiritual  experiences  that  form  the 
person  we  become.  Farbox  concluded  her  program 
by  reminding  us  that  "we  are  sisters  on  a 
journey. ..and  we  must  be  willing  to  share  the  stories 
of  our  journey  with  others." 

After  the  meeting  we  were  treated  to  a  delicious 
luncheon  prepared  and  served  by  the  "belles"  of  St. 
Mary's. 

As  I  think  back  over  my  experience  that  day — 
the  worship  service,  the  beautiful  Church,  the 
fellowship,  the  moving  program — I  realized  that  my 
spiritual  journey  is  not  over  and  that  my  stories  are 
still  being  formed. 

Postscript:  Fhe  other  ECW  Districts  had 
exciting  meetings  this  Fall  also.  Sue  Duval,  deacon 
at  San  Mateo,  presented  the  program  at  the  Pamlico 
District  Meeting.  Fhe  Reverend  Charles 
vonRosenberg  was  the  speaker  at  the  Trinity  District 
meeting,  and  the  Reverend  Charles  Gill  presented 
the  program  at  the  Albemarle  District  meeting.  We 
do  so  hope  that  you  were  able  to  attend  your  district 
meeting. 


The  Reverend  Janet  Tarbox,  Assistant  Rector,  St.  James, 
Wilmington,  discusses  her  program  with  Mrs.  Penny  Brinkley 
(left),  UTO  Chairman,  as  Mrs.  Frances  vonRosenberg  (third  from 
left),  ECW  President,  greets  Mrs.  Betty  Sander,  co-chair  LCF 
District. 


Savor  the  Experience  OF  RETIREMENT  LIVING. 

NESFLED  on  a  wooded  80-acre  hillside  in  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  lies  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  lies  the  are's  premier  full-service  retirement  community.. .Deerfield.  Fhe 
residents  of  Deerfield  enjoy  all  the  cultural,  recreational  and  educational  opportunities  that  abound  in  the  vibrant  city 
of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  retirement  locations  in  the  country.  A  gentle 
four-season  climate,  breathtaking  natural  beauty,  convenience  to  shopping,  advanced  healthcare  facilities  -  all  these 
attributes  combine  to  create  a  retirement  lifestyle  that  is  both  enriching  and  stimulating. 

Since  its  founding  in  1955,  Deerfield  has  undergone  several  expansion  programs.  Our  most  ambitious  ever  is  now 
underway,  creating  a  community  of  1 70  apartment  residences,  40  cottages,  and  a  new  hub  of  activity  for  residents:  the 
Fimson  Community  Center.  A  new  state-of-the-art  health  center  will  meet  your  long-term  nursing  care  needs. 

You'll  discover  that  Deerfield  is  truly  an  ongoing  experience,  offering  a  secure  planned  community  for  active 
retirees.  Fhis  rare  setting  invites  you  to  savor  the  extraordinary  in  retirement  living.. .experience  Deerfield. 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  Deerfield's 
expansion. 


NAME. 


STREET. 


CITY- 


STATE. 


.ZIP. 


AN  EPISCOPAL  RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY 


PHONE  

1617  Henderson  Road,  Ashville,  NC  28803  704-274-1531  •  1-800-284-1531 
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Prominent  Accountant  named  treasurer  by 
Epsicopal  Church 


by  James  H.  Thrall 

BIRMINGHAM,  Alabama  (ENS)— Retired 
certified  public  accountant  Stephen  Duggan  of 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  was  named  treasurer  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  October  3 1 ,  in  a  move 
promising  new  stability  for  the  church's  financial 
management. 

Rocked  by  the  embezzlement  of  $2.2  million 
by  the  former  treasurer,  Ellen  Cooke,  the  church 
has  been  assisted  since  February  by  two  interim 
treasurers  while  it  searched  for  a  permanent 
replacement. 

Out  of  an  initial  field  of  more  than  200 
applicants,  57-year-old  Duggan  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  search  committee,  said  committee 
member  Bishop  Donald  Wimberly  of  Lexington  in 
presenting  him  to  the  church's  Executive  Council 
meeting  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

To  establish  Duggan  in  the  two  concurrent 
roles  he  will  fill,  he  was  first  elected  by  Executive 
Council  as  treasurer  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  the  church's  corporate  entity,  and 
then  appointed  by  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  and  House  of  Deputies  President  Pamela 
Chinnis  as  treasurer  of  General  Convention,  the 
church's  chief  legislative  body.  He  began  work 
November  1. 


Financial  experience  with  a  commitment  to  the 
Church 

Wimberly  praised  Duggan's  "tremendous 
credentials"  of  33  years'  experience  with  the 
iccounting,  auditing  and  financial  consulting  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
nNew  York.  Before  retiring  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  August,  1994,  he 
ipecialized  in  serving  the  firm's  small  entrepreneurial  customers,  but  also 
worked  with  large  international  clients  when  he  headed  the  audit  division  in 
Brussels.  Upon  returning  to  New  York,  he  continued  to  work  with  multina- 
ional  companies,  including  the  firm's  Japanese  clients  operating  in  the 
Jnited  States. 

Duggan  said  he  was  enticed  out  of  retirement  by  the  sense  that  he  could 
neet  a  need  while  fulfilling  his  desire  to  serve  the  ministry  of  the  church.  "If 
mything,  it's  the  Episcopal  Church  that  attracted  me"  to  the  job,  he  said.  "I 


have  talents  and  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  way  to  use  those 
talents." 

After  a  career  working 
with  corporations,  he  was 
"looking  for  something  more 
meaningful,"  he  said, 
stressing  the  human  rather 
than  the  financial  challenges 
that  face  the  church  as  it 
moves  beyond  the  embezzle- 
ment. 

"The  problem  with  the 
numbers  will  take  a  bit  of 
time,  but  it's  not  going  to  be 
overwhelming.  It  can  be 
done,"  Duggan  said.  "The 
more  impressive  task  is  to 
deal  with  the  personnel 
issues"  that  have  been  left  in 
the  embezzlement's  wake,  he 
said.  "There's  a  lot  of 
healing  that  has  to  happen, 
and  credibility  that  needs  to 
be  re-established.  That's 
going  to  take  more  creative 

effort  and  a  great  deal  more  thought  than  just  putting 
the  financial  affairs  in  order." 

Duggan,  who  has  served  as  vestry  member, 
treasurer  and  warden  of  Christ  Church  in  Ridgewood, 
said  he  was  raised  a  Roman  Catholic  but  in  mid-life 
made  a  "conscious,  enthusiastic  and  irrevocable 
decision  to  become  an  Episcopalian,"  his  wife's 
denomination.  He  serves  on  the  boards  of  several 
non-profit  organizations,  but  said  he  will  step  down 
from  those  positions  because  of  the  demands  of  his 
new  position. 

Open  to  diversity 

His  work  with  non-profits  and  his  four-year  stint 
in  Brussels,  he  said,  have  contributed  to  a  willingness 
to  accommodate  diversity.  "There  are  legitimate 


Stephen  Duggan  of  New  Jersey,  a 
retired  partner  in  the  Arthur 
Andersen  accounting  firm,  was 
chosen  as  new  treasurer  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


differences  among  people — not 
better  or  worse,"  he  said.  "There 
are  cultural  differences,  differences 
in  motivating  factors.  We  need  to 
find  ways  that  the  best  in  each  can 
be  used." 

"He  is  clearly  not  only 
extremely  competent,  but  has  an 
open,  easy-going  manner  and  a 
collegial  style,"  observed  Chinnis. 
Toni  Gilbert  of  Tennessee,  another 
member  of  the  search  committee 
who  presented  Duggan  to  Execu- 
tive Council,  described  him  as  a 
"warm  and  engaging  person  who  is 
obviously  committed  to  his  faith." 

Praising  the  work  of  Robert 
Brown  and  Donald  Burchell  who 
stepped  in  as  interim  treasurers 
after  the  embezzlement,  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  Browning  also 
cited  the  high  caliber  of  the  search 
committee  members,  and  noted  the 
"thorough  and  careful"  work  they 
had  done  in  selecting  Duggan. 

Maria  Campbell  of  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  who  chaired 
the  search  committee,  underscored 
the  "depth  and  breadth  of  his 
hands-on  experience."  She  said  that 
Duggan  had  "exactly  the  kind  of  experience  at  senior 
corporate  levels,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  our 
church  needs."  She  also  said  that  the  committee  noted 
during  the  interview  process  that,  even  though  his 
career  was  with  Andersen,  the  church's  new  indepen- 
dent auditors,  he  "did  not  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  by  way  of  the  firm  and  has  taken  all  steps  to 
avoid  actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest." 

Duggan  received  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
business  administration  degree  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  and  joined  Arthur  Andersen 
in  1961.  He  was  licensed  as  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  New  York  State  in  1965,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  American  and  New  York  State 
Societies  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.   He  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  have  three  children. 


Church  files  suit  to  recover  assets  embezzled  by  former 
treasurer,  insurance  paying  full  $1  million  bond 


by  James  H.  Thrall 

(ENS) — The  Episcopal  Church,  stung  by  the  embezzle- 
nent  of  $2.2  million  by  its  former  treasurer  discovered  this 
Dast  February,  has  filed  two  civil  suits  in  an  effort  to  recover 
funds — and  it  will  receive  the  full  $1  million  bond  from  the 
company  that  insured  the  church  against  such  theft,  Presid- 
ing Bishop  Edmond  Browning  announced  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  church's  Executive  Council  meeting  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  October  31. 

The  church  filed  a  civil  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  October  30  to  claim  $60,000  found  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.  bank  account  held  by  Cooke  and  her 
lusband,  Nicholas  Cooke.  It  also  filed  a  civil  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  to  seek  to 
recover  the  remaining  balance  of  what  was  stolen.  The  suit 
referred  to  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Cooke  in  April  stating  her 
lesire  "to  accept  full  responsibility  for  any  inappropriate  use 
jf  funds,  to  make  full  and  complete  restitution  to  the 
:hurch...."  The  suit  said  that,  aside  from  the  two  properties 
urned  over  to  the  church,  she  "has  failed  to  repay  the  church 
my  further  amounts  in  order  to  make  full  restitution,  as 
promised."  In  fact,  the  suit  argued,  Mrs.  Cooke  has  resisted 


all  further  efforts  by  the  church  to  secure  additional  restitu- 
tion." 

The  church  has  refrained  from  such  suits  up  until  now. 
Browning  explained,  preferring  to  wait  on  the  federal 
criminal  prosecution  of  Cooke  that  is  still  under  way.  "Until 
recently,"  he  said,  "we  had  not  been  able  to  locate  any  such 
assets  and  it  made  more  sense  to  await  completion  of  the 
criminal  proceedings." 

The  bank  notified  the  church  of  the  $60,000  account 
under  a  release  signed  by  the  Cookes  last  winter.  Since  the 
church  had  to  sue  to  attach  that  account,  it  was  an  appropriate 
time  to  begin  the  broader  civil  action,  according  to  the 
presiding  bishop's  chancellor  David  Beers. 

While  some  have  criticized  what  appeared  to  be  the 
church's  hesitation  to  initiate  legal  action  against  Cooke, 
Beers  noted  that  church  officials  have  said  in  the  past  that  "if 
there  was  anything  to  respond  to,  we  would  respond 
quickly."  The  civil  proceedings  will  not  affect  the  process  of 
bringing  criminal  charges,  he  said. 

The  criminal  action  against  Cooke,  Browning  said,  has 
"dragged  on  longer  than  expected,"  but  he  stressed  that  the 


church  has  "supplied  the  federal  prosecutor  in  Newark,  who 
is  handling  the  grand  jury  proceedings,  with  a  large  amount 
of  material."  Church  officials  are  in  constant  conversation 
with  the  federal  authorities,  he  said,  adding  that  "this  is  not  a 
public  proceeding  and  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
status  of  this  process"  The  federal  prosecutors  appear  to  be 
pursuing  a  plea  agreement  with  Cooke,  Beers  said,  a  process 
church  officials  have  been  told  could  take  more  time. 

"The  bottom  line,"  Browning  said  in  his  address,  "is  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  regarding  the 
serious  criminal  charges  against  Mrs.  Cooke.  Neither  do  we 
know  whether  the  federal  government  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  further  restitution  from  Mrs.  Cooke  to  the  church." 

In  addition  to  the  $1  million  bond,  the  church  will  retain 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  two  pieces  of  property  previ- 
ously owned  by  the  Cookes.  Net  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
house  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  was  about  $280,000.  A  farm  in 
Virginia  is  still  on  the  market  for  $850,000  but  carried  a 
mortgage  of  about  $387,000  at  the  time  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  church. 
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Browning  joins  church  leaders  in  criticism  of  immigration 
proposals 


by  Jack  Donovan 

(ENS)  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning  recently 
joined  other  church  leaders  in  a  statement  criticizing  the 
proposed  "Immigration  in  the  National  Interest  Act  of 
1995,"  approved  on  October  24  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  "With  no  legitimate  rationales  being 
offered  for  the  worst  provisions  on  immigration  we  see  in 
Congress,"  the  statement  said,  "it  is  clear  that  xenophobia 
has  reached  our  Congressional  chambers  at  a  time  when 
building  bridges  with  our  neighbors  is  most  needed."  The 
proposal  has  been  forwarded  to  the  full  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration. 

The  church  leaders,  led  by  the  Rev.  Joan  B. 
Campbell,  National  Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  general 
secretary,  singled  out  for  rejection  legislative  proposals  to 
cap  annual  refugee  admissions  at  50,000,  slash  services  to 
newcomers,  revoke  family  reunification  policies,  and 
divide  U.S.  communities  on  racial  and  economic  grounds 
by  pitting  newcomers  against  established  communities. 

Richard  Parkins,  Executive  Director  for  Episcopal 
Migration  Ministries,  said  that  the  very  idea  of  a  ceiling 


on  refugee  admissions  was  troubling.  "How  do  we 
encourage  other  countries  to  share  the  burden  of  relocat- 
ing displaced  peoples  if  we  can't  be  flexible  and  respon- 
sive when  a  crisis  arises?  A  refugee  ceiling  signals  to 
other  nations  that  they  can  also  close  their  doors." 

Another  aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  that 
worried  Parkins  was  the  movement  to  withhold  certain 
welfare  benefits  from  immigrants.  "If  you  don't  give  these 
people  assistance  when  they  need  it,  then  they  are  going  to 
be  in  desperate  shape.  You  create  the  circumstances 
whereby  they  are  marginalized."  Parkins  also  warned  that 
discriminatory  legislation  reinforced  anti-immigrant 
feeling  in  the  community.  "Over  time  as  we  build  up  this 
legislation  to  restrict,  deny,  detain,  and  remove,  inadvert- 
ently you're  legitimizing  the  mistreatment  of  these 
people." 

The  tapestry  of  our  country 

The  NCC  statement  concluded  by  reminding  Con- 
gress that  "the  individual  stories  of  newcomers  have 
woven  the  tapestry  of  our  country  built  by  outcasts,  and  it 
is  the  powerful  stories  of  Jesus  Christ's  ministry  to  people 
considered  outcasts  that  have  endured  for  2,000  years." 


Amidst  the  current  clamor  to  keep  people  out  and  to  cut 
budgets,  the  statement  continued,  "we  affirm  the  humani- 
tarian commitment  to  welcoming  the  stranger.  We  call  on 
Congress  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  positive  contribution  ol 
newcomers  in  the  US  and  to  pursue  humane  and  decent 
policies  on  immigration.  .  .  ." 

Parkins  argued  that  in  addition  to  debating  the 
nuances  of  immigration  policy,  "proponents  of  immigra- 
tion control  need  to  be  challenged  on  moral  grounds.  We 
need  to  say  'refugees  deserve  assistance  because  they  are 
our  fellow  human  beings,'  and  because  it  is  part  of  our 
baptismal  covenant  "to  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all 
persons.'" 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  NCC  also  announced  that 
its  Ecumenical  Networks  Department  received  a  $49,000 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a  national  effort 
to  heal  communities  divided  by  anti-immigrant  bias, 
racism  and  xenophobia. 

Entitled  Building  Hospitable  Community:  Confront- 
ing Bias,  Countering  Xenophobia,  the  project  will  invite 
U.S.  religious  and  other  local  and  regional  groups  to 
participate  in  regional  consultations. 


Churches  face  difficult  role  in  finding  and  helping 
children  in  need 


by  Cheryl  Baedecker 

(ENS)  The  words  and  the  situations  were  very  real, 
up  close  and  personal,  as  the  second  ecumenical  telecon- 
ference tackled  "The  Church's  Crisis:  Children  in  Need.' 
Originating  at  Washington  National  Cathedral,  it  was 


A  national  ecumenical  teleconference  on  October  22 
addressed  "The  Church's  Crisis:  Children  in  Need." 
Panelists  responded  to  videotapes  of  children,  like  this 
young  boy  on  a  Washington  street,  describing  their 
own  needs  and  problems. 


carried  live  to  more  than  a  hundred  downlink  sites  by  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  Teleconferencing  Network  and  the 
Methodist  Teleconference  Connection. 

In  videotaped  interviews,  children  told  their  own 
stories — of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  violence  in  their 
homes  and  schools,  life  on  the  streets,  and  relentless  peer 
pressure.  A  panel  moderated  by  Tim  Russert,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  NBC  News  and  moderator  of  "Meet  the 
Press,"  responded. 

"The  problems  that  children  face  today  cut  across 
socio-economic  barriers,  race  and  gender,"  said  Tipper 
Gore,  wife  of  the  vice  president,  in  an  attempt  to  sketch 
the  immensity  of  the  problem. 

Describing  the  disillusionment  of  young  people  with 
the  church  and  society  as  a  whole,  Geoffrey  Canada, 
president  of  Rheedlen  Centers  for  Children  and  Families 
in  New  York  City,  said  too  many  feel  that  no  single 
person  has  been  a  constant  presence  in  their  lives.  "Every- 
where you  look,  politicians,  police,  parents — they're  all 
letting  you  down  as  role  models.  To  whom  do  you  look?" 
he  asked.  "It's  hard  for  young  people  to  believe  in  some- 
thing as  abstract  as  the  church  when  there's  no  tangible 
evidence  of  good  in  their  lives." 

Finding  children  at  risk 

Several  panelists  expressed  the  need  for  churches  to 
actively  seek  out  children  at  risk  in  their  communities, 
while  admitting  that  it  won't  be  easy.  "If  I'm  a  child  at 
risk,  where  are  you  going  to  find  me?"  Russert  asked. 
"I'm  going  to  find  you  on  the  corner,  at  the  ball  game  and 
walking  by  my  church,"  responded  the  Rev.  Wanda 
McNeill,  associate  pastor  of  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation  in  Washington,  DC.  "You  are  everywhere, 
you  are  even  in  my  church.  I  will  find  you  wherever  you 
are  but  I  will  have  to  go  out  and  find  you  because  you  are 
not  going  to  come  find  me." 

Panelists  agreed  that  simply  spending  time  with 
children  and  listening  to  them  is  critical — and  that  com- 


munication between  children  and  parents  is  crucial.  "The 
church  can  provide  a  place  to  facilitate  that  communica- 
tion," Gore  said.  "It  can  provide  a  safe  place  where  they 
can  come  together  and  discuss  an  issue  or  problem."  She 
argued  that  the  church  should  be  more  proactive  in  talking 
with  children  about  sexual  activity  and  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman  of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  said  that  churches  should  develop  distinct  roles  for 
children  within  the  parish  and  provide  families  with 
opportunities  to  serve  the  church  community  together. 

When  survival  is  the  issue 

In  a  second  video  segment,  children  described  even 
greater  horrors,  including  life  on  the  streets,  selling  their 
bodies,  becoming  pregnant,  seeing  their  friends  killed,  and 
contemplating  suicide.  In  cases  such  as  these,  panelists 
agreed,  special  shelters  may  be  the  only  chance  for 
survival,  providing  a  crucial  second  chance.  These 
children  need  to  hear  from  others  who  have  come  before 
them,  and  to  talk  with  those  who  have  survived,contended 
Canada.  While  individual  churches  may  not  have  the 
resources  to  shelter  children  at  risk,  they  can  become 
experts  on  what  is  best  for  children. 

Individual  attention  from  mentors  and  volunteers  can 
make  a  huge  difference,  panelists  said.  "What  keeps  any 
of  us  living  is  the  other  people  in  our  lives,"  said  Sister 
Mary  Rose  McGeady,  president  of  Covenant  House. 
"They  love  us,  care  for  us,  are  there  for  us  and  hope  in  us. 
When  none  of  that  is  there — no  love,  no  hope,  only  bad 
experiences  one  after  another  and  one  worse  than  an- 
other— it's  like  they're  digging  a  hole  and  falling  into  it 
themselves." 

— Cheryl  Baedecker  is  a  staff  writer  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  at  Washington  National  Cathedral. 

(The  diocesan  office  in  Kinston  is  a  ECTN  downlink 
skite,  for  those  interested  in  viewing  such 
teleconferences.) 
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Diocesan  youth  briefs 

♦  The  Province  IV  Youth  Ministry  Network  met  at  Kanuga  Conference  center  on  November  16-19.  The 
Yq|J^J|      Province  Network  works  to  advocate  and  develop  youth  ministry  on  a  diocesan,  provincial  and  national  level.  Erin 
L    '  ~  Peterson  from  St.  Timothy's  in  Greenville  and  Carol  Taylor,  Diocesan  Youth  Coordinator,  attended  the  meeting  as 

East  Carolina's  representatives.  Topics  discussed  were:  Provincial  Youth  Events  (PYE),  the  upcoming  National 
Episcopal  Youth  Event,  and  diocesan  resources.  Glenda  McDowell,  an  Episcopalian  from  Western  North  Carolina 
who  works  with  the  Mediation  Center  in  Asheville,  NC,  presented  the  continuing  education  topic,  "Violence  and 
Peacemaking." 


♦  The  Senior  Diocesan  Youth  Event  was  held  at  Trinity  Center  on  October  27-29.  The  theme  of  the  event  was 

"Different  Voices.  .  .  One  Song."  Bishop  Sanders  spent 
the  weekend  at  the  event  and  shared  his  life  story  with 
the  youth.  A  question  and  answer  session  with  the 
bishop  sparked  many  questions  and  was  a  wonderful 
time  for  everyone.  Fran  McKendree,  a  musician  from 
Toronto,  shared  his  story  and  music  as  well.  As  always 
where  one  or  140  plus  youth  are  gathered,  a  blast  was 
had  by  all! 

♦  The  Diocesan  Youth  Convention,  "Awake  and  Song 
the  Song,"  will  be  held  on  January  26-27,  1996  for  7th- 
12th  graders.  Throughout  the  weekend,  participants  will 
engage  in  exciting  activities  and  meaningful  small  group 
work.  This  is  a  program  you  will  NOT  want  to  miss. 
Four-time  Olympic  track  medalist  (gold  and  silver), 
Madeline  Manning  Minis  will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
Registration  information  can  be  found  in  the  diocesan 


Lisa  Shaw,  St.  Marys,  Kinston,  and  Ashley  O'Neal, 
St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington,  prepare  for  a  mime 
during  Sr.  DYE. 


Madeline  Manning  Mims,  keynoter  for  the 
Diocesan  Youth  Convention. 

youth  packets  or  you  may  call  Carol  Taylor,  919/522- 
0885. 


Get  a  jump  on  summer:  Get  ready  for  Camp  Trinity  1996 


With  Christmas  just  weeks  away,  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  those  warm  summer 
days  of  Camp  Trinity.  Listed  is  the  1996  Camp  Trinity  schedule,  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  staff  and  volunteer  positions.  Camp  brochures  will  be  mailed  in  mid-January,  so 
keep  your  eye  out  for  them. 


Session 
Explorers  I 
Senior  High 
Adventurers 
Discoverers  I 
Explorers  II 
Discoverers  II 
Explorers  III 
Discoverers  III 
Discoverers  IV 


1996  Camp  Trinity  Schedule 

Dates 


Days/Nights 
7/6 
6/5 
5/4 
7/6 
8/7 
7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
7/6 


June  8-14 
June  16-21 
June  23-27 
June  30-July  6 
July  8-July  15 
July  17-23 
July  25-31 
August  3-9 
August  11-17 


Rising  Grades 
7-9 
10-12 
All  Ages 

3-  5 
7-9 

4-  6 
6-8 
4-6 
4-6 


Opportunities  at  Camp  Trinity 

Camp  Trinity  Staff 

Positions  open:  program  coordinator,  activities  coordinator,  music  coordinator,  arts  and  craft  coordinator,  waterfront  staff 
(water  safety  instructors  and  lifeguards),  and  counselors.  Applications  for  these  positions  are  due  by  January  31,  1996. 
Nurses  are  also  needed  to  staff  the  camp  during  the  summer. 

Counselor-in-Training  (CIT) 

Volunteer  staff  positions  are  available  for  rising  1 1th  and  12th  graders.  CIT's  will  serve  for  one  session  of  camp  during 
the  summer. 

Adventurers  Camp 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  serve  as  companions  and  counselors  for  campers  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  at  this 
session.  Applicants  must  be  1 1th  or  12th  graders,  college  students,  or  adults. 

Applications  for  all  positions  are  available  by  writing  Carol  Taylor,  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1336, 
Kinston,  NC  28503  or  you  may  call  Carol  for  more  information  at  919/522-0885. 


It's  HAPPENING 


by  Cookie  Cantwell 

Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  was  a  day  filled  with  many  different  thoughts  and  events.  Some  people  may 
have  thought  about  high  school  football  games  while  other  people  might  have  thought  about  "luck"  or  the  week- 
end ahead.  However,  eighty  three  young  people  and  adults  who  work  with  youth  were  thinking  about  the  excite- 
ment of  Happening  #26  at  Trinity  Center,  Salter  Path,  NC.  Young  people  from  all  over  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina  gathered  to  share  with  one  another,  to  laugh,  to  learn,  to  search  and  to  explore. 

Happening  is  a  spiritual  retreat  for  high  school  students  and  adults  who  work  with  youth.  Happening  is  fun, 
but  that's  not  all. 

It's  songs  and  food,  serious  talks,  and  not  so  serious  talks.  It  is  church  as  one  body.  It's  considering  what  is 
real  and  lasting  in  this  rapidly  changing  world  in  which  we  live.  It's  love  that  is  felt!  It's  talking  to  other  teenag- 
ers who  might  feel  what  you  feel  and  be  thinking  about  the  things  of  which  you  are  thinking.  Happening  looks  to 
the  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  basis  to  begin  to  work  on  a  few  of  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  we  all 
face. 

Happening  is  for  second  semester  ninth  graders  through  twelfth  graders  and  staffed  by  the  youth  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  with  adult  support  and  encouragement.  Some  adults  may  attend  as  "Geritols,"  participat- 
ing fully  in  this  conference  just  as  youth  participants  do,  and  becoming  more  informed  about  what  exactly  goes  on 
during  a  Happening  weekend. 

Happening  is  fun,  exciting,  spiritual,  challenging,  meaningful  and  special! 

Douglas  Biggs  of  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  served  as  the  "rector"  of  Happening  #26  and  Neely  Atkinson 
of  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  served  as  the  "head  gopher."  Both  of  these  young  people  did  an  outstanding  job  and 
gave  freely  and  generously  of  their  time,  their  talents  and  their  love.  Douglas  and  Neely  have  been  working 
diligently  for  the  past  six  months  for  this  weekend  and  they  were  extremely  well  prepared  and  ready  to  serve 
others.  The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  is  blessed  to  have  two  such  fine  young  people  involved  and  active  within  the 
church!  Spiritual  Directors  for  this  Happening  were  Deacon  Andy  Atkinson  of  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  and  the 
Reverend  Janet  Tarbox  of  St.  James,  Wilmington. 

Applications  are  continuing  to  be  received  for  future  Happenings.  Happening  weekends  fill  up  quickly  so 
please  encourage  your  young  people  to  get  their  applications.  I  have  seen  many  lives  change  as  a  result  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  work  during  these  weekend  experiences  and  I  am  thankful  to  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina's  invest- 
ment in  the  lives  of  our  youth!  If  you  have  any  questions  about  Happening,  please  contact  Cookie  Cantwell,  St. 
James  Church,  South  Third  Street,  Wilmington,  28401,  910-763-1628. 


Activities  and  Programs  at  Trinity 
Center 

January 

St.  Timothy's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat  5-6 

St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  Vestry  Retreat  5-6 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Vestry  Retreat  6 

St.  Mary's,  Kinston,  Vestry  Retreat  12-13 

St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat  12-14 

Holy  Trinity,  Fayetteville,  Vestry  Retreat  12-14 

Holy  Trinity,  Hertford,  Vestry  Retreat  13-14 

Elderhostel  14-19 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Vestry  Retreat  1 9-20 

St.  Anne's,  Jacksonville,  Vestry  Retreat  19-21 

ECW  Board  Retreat  23-24 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Stephen  Ministry  26-27 

St.  James,  Wilmington,  Vestry  Retreat  26-28 

St.  Thomas,  Oriental,  Vestry  Retreat  27-28 

Elderhostel  28-2/2 

February 

St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro,  Vestry  Retreat  2-3 

St.  James,  Shallotte,  Vestry  Retreat  2-4 

St.  Peter's,  Swansboro,  Women's  Retreat  3-4 

Youth  Commission  9-1 1 

Elderhostel  11-16 

Bogue  Shore  Watercolor  Workshop  18-23 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Parish  Retreat  23-25 

Elderhostel  25-3/1 

QUIET  DAY  28 
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(left  to  right)  Martha  Clarie  Sutton,  Anne  Blakistone,  Margaret 
Motz,  Harry  Schob,  Oscar  MacFadyen,  Fran  MacFadyen,  Dorothy 
Schob  gather  a  Trinity  Center. 

Retirees  recommend  Trinity 
Center  Retreat 

The  Senior  Fellowship  Group  from  Holy  Trinity  Fayetteville 
journeyed  to  Trinity  Center  for  their  semi-annual  retreat  October  18-20. 
This  group  of  seniors  has  been  meeting  for  several  years  at  Trinity 
Conference  Center  enjoying  spiritual  uplift  and  support,  companionship 
and  a  very  happy  get-together.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  president, 
Harry  Schob,  they  hold  daily  services  of  the  reading  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  lively  discussions  of  scripture,  side  trips  to  Beaufort  and 
the  N.  C.  Aquarium,  and  even  a  few  parlor  games  to  while  away  the 
evenings. 

They  recommend  that  all  fellow  churchmen  and  women  throughout 
the  diocese  plan  for  your  parish  retirees  to  a  get-together  at  Trinity 
Center. 

Try  it;  you'll  like  it! 


Parish 

(Pin-ups 


Disobedience  School 

Sometime  during  that  very)  first  week 
wl?en  God  was  striping  the  zebras 
And  carving  each  bird  a  beak 

He  crafted  an  exquisite  creature 
For  man  to  feed,  nurture  and  net 
But  gave  it  some  confounding  features 

Perhaps  to  teach  humans  how  it  feels 

To  be  often  snubbed  and  ignored 

B$  t{>e  very)  being  who  provides  \;ou  meals 

He  added  two  pointed  ears  for  a  hat, 
stuck  in  some  whiskers  and  claws, 
...and  called  it  the  domestic  cat. 


-By  Susan  Taylor  Block, 

member  of  St.  Andrew  's-on-the-Sound,  Wilmington 

Parish  Pin-ups  is  a  regular  feature  of  Cross  Current.  Scan  your  church  bulletin 
boards,  bulletins  and  newsletters  and  submit  your  pin-ups  to  the  editor. 
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13 

10:00  a.m. 

UTO  Screening  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

7:00  p.m. 

Phil  Craig's  Ordination,  St.  John's,  Wilmington 

15-16 

Nominating  Committee  Meeting 

25-26 

DIOCESAN  OFFICE  CLOSED 

27-Jan.  1 

Winterlight,  Kanuga 

1 1 

10:00  a.m. 

Department  of  Missionary  Outreach,  Diocesan  House 

1  1 :00  a.m. 

Camp  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

3:00-5:00  p.m. 

Stewardship  Meeting,  Diocesan  House 

12 

10:00  a.m. 

Executive  Council,  Diocesan  House 

13 

Frank  Pisani's  book  signing.  Diocesan  House 

18 

7:30  p.m. 

Pamilico  Deanery  Meeting.  St.  Peter's,  Washington 

20 

9:00  a.m. 

Upper  Cape  Fear  Meeting,  Trinity,  Lumberton 

1 1:00  a.m. 

Lower  Cape  Fear  Meeting,  St.  James,  Wilmington 

21 

2:30  p.m. 

Albemarle  Deanery  Meeting,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

25 

10:00  a.m. 

Missionary  Outreach,  Diocesan  House 

26-27 

5:00  p.m. 

Nominating  Committee,  Diocesan  House 

10:00  a.m. 


Trinitv  Deaner\  Meeting.  St.  Man's,  Kinston 


1  i sit  at  ion  Schedule 

Bishops 

Sunders 

Dec.  17 

St.  John's,  FayetteviHe 

Jan.  7 

St.  Francis,  Goldsboro 

Jan  14 

St.  James,  Shallotte 

Jan.  2! 

Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills 

Jan.  28 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston 

Bishop  Vache 

Dec.  17 

Trinity,  Lumberton 

Jan.  7 

Grace.  Woodville 

Jan  14 

Holy  Trinity.  Hampstead 

Jan.  21 

St.  Thomas.  Ahoskie 

Jan.  28 

St.  John's.  Edenton 

To  have  an  event  listed  on  the  diocesan  calendar,  please  contact  Cynthia  Pollock,  (919)  522-0885. 
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